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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
[ Progress, 18th July.} 
[FORTY-FIRST NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Judges and Civil Servants. 


COMMITTEE, 


Clause 28 (As to persons holding Civil 
Service appointments.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 12, after the word “ King- 
dom,” to insert the words “except that this 
section shall apply to the clerical staff of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and Dublin Metro- 

\ politan Police, with the substitution of the 
Treasury for the Irish Government.”—(CWr. J. 
Morley.) 


VOL. XV. [rourtH sERiEs.] 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
What is the object of this Amendment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: To bring under 
the terms of the 28th clause the clerical 
staffs in Dublin of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
supposed the meaning was that the 
Treasury should do with regard to these 
clerical staffs what the Irish Government 
might do in regard to others ; that they 
might require them to retire ; and, if so, 
then they would be entitled to the benefits 
of the clause. The question was, Were 
these officers now entitled to a pension, 
' and, in regard to pensions, were they to 
be allowed to count the transitional 
period and abolition years ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, there was some uncertainty as 
to the real meaning of the clause. He 
found at the beginning of it the words 
“the Treasury in communication with 
the Irish Government shall.” The 
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Amendment was to substitute the 
Treasury for the Irish Government, and, 
consequently, the clause would ran—“The 
Treasury in communication with the 
Treasury,” &c. What was the real 
meaning and intention of the Amend- 
ment ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow ter, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
meaning is quite clear, Under the 
section as it now stands the Irish Govern- 
ment has authority to retire these officials, 
and we propose to transfer that authority 
to the Treasury. This is merely a con- 
sequential Amendment on a_ preceding 
clause. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But do 
not the words of the Amendment leave 
it rather ambiguous ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he could not understand how these words 
carried out the intention of the Govern- 
ment. They found under the clause as 
it stood that the Treasury was to com- 
municate with the Irish Government 
before it took certain action. The Amend- 
ment provided that the clerical staff of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Force should be subject not 
to the Irish Government, but to the 
Treasury ; but the result of the form of 
wording adopted was that the Treasury 
was to communicate with the Treasury ! 
Was not that a very obscure form ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: If this 
Amendment is, as I take it, to refer solely 
to the line in the Ist sub-section of the 
clause which has the letter (d) prefixed 
to it, why not say so distinetly and thus 
remove all doubt ? 

Mr. BARTLEY Cslington, N.) said, 
he should like to ask as to the meaning 
of the “except ” with which the Amend- 
ment commenced. Surely it was very 
peculiar English ? He could not con- 
ceive what it meant. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am told that 
this is a perfectly grammatical and 
familiar form of drafting. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is this 
Amendment ouly intended to apply to 
Sub-section (d) ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The word 
“section ” means, as I stated yesterday, 
the whole section, and not merely a sub- 
section. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
must press his point. If the Amend- 
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ment were intended to apply to the whole 
section, then he was bound to point out 
how, in several instances, the clause 
would provide that the Treasury should 
communicate with the Treasury, which 
was absurd on the face of it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Could not 
this be made a separate sub-section ? It 
would remove all doubt, and grammati- 
cally be better. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We will 
consider this point before the Report 
stage. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) asked where 
in the Bill was to be found a definition 
of the words “clerical staff”? He knew 
when he was in Dublin a great deal of 
the clerical work of the foree was done 
by the constables themselves. To whom 
would this Amendment apply ? That 
should be made clear. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): Are 
we to understand that the Amendment 
is to be withdrawn and other words sub- 
stituted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No. We intend 
before Report to consider the necessity 
of any verbal alteration. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In reply to 
the hon. Member for Fulham, I have to 
say that the clerical staffs of these forces 
form part of the permanent Civil Service, 
and at present these gentlemen are left 
out in the cold. The object is to secure 
to them the same privileges as are to be 
enjoyed by other Civil servants. 

Mr. FISHER: And the Amendment 
then applies solely to the clerical staff—to 
the men whose time is wholly occupied 
in clerical work ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 
S.) said, the next Amendment which 
stood in his name was proposed by 
him on behalf of the Seeond 
Division clerks, and his object was to 
give the Government an opportunity of 
admitting the principle that a gratuity 
was due to these officers for loss of 
prospect and disturbance from oflice. 
The amount of the gratuity would have 
to be discussed when the Fifth Schedule 
came to be considered. The case of the 
Second Division clerks was one of 
peculiar hardship, It was true that they 
were mainly short-service men, and it was 
generally assumed that the longer a man 
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had served the harder his case became 
on dismissal ; but that principle scarcely 
applied to these clerks. Sir Francis 
Mowatt, in his evidence before the 
Ridley Commission on Civil Service 
Establishments, said— 

“TI think the principle of that system of 
awards (abolition scale) is not logical. You 
compensate a man for what he loses on his 
abolition—if I may say so—for the 
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loss | 


of his lease of office, and the longer his lease of | 


office to which he may look forward the greater 
is his claim for compensation; the shorter his 
lease the less his claim.” 

Now, promotion in this particular branch 
of the Service was purely departmental, 
and, consequently, when a clerk was 
transferred for service to any other part 
of the United Kingdom any reputation he 
might have already earned was lost to 
him, because it was unknown to the De- 
partment to which he was moved. 
There was a high probability that there 
would be very numerous transfers 
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transfer to Great Britain, shall receive a 
gratuity, as set forth in the Fifth Schedule, by 
way of compensation for disturbance from 
office and loss of prospect, and that nothing 
herein contained shall interfere with the right 
of resignation conferred by this section, or with 
the privilege of continuing to hold office under 
the Irish Government.”—(CWr. 17, Plunkett.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is now 


argued that a very great injustice is ine 


| flicted on these Civil servants by trans- 


of | 


these clerks should the Home Rule Bill | 
pass, and the result would be interference | 


with the private arrangements of the men, 
who could not have foreseen this liability 
toremoval. They pointed out that the 
principal attraction of the Service had 
always been the promise of permanent 
employment ; and while they took the 
ordinary chances of abolition, they never 
contemplated such a catastrophe as was 
likely to result from the passing of this 
Bill. They, therefore, thought it was 
not unreasonable to ask for some 
moderate recognition of their claim to a 
gratuity in this unforeseen calamity. 
The Government had several times 
asserted in the course of the Debate that 
it was quite gratuitous to suppose that 
there would be any large dislodgment of 
existing officers. On the other hand, 
the Prime Minister had told them that 
the Civil Service in Ireland was greatly 
over-manned, and it was in view of that 
assertion that the Civil servants of all 
classes in Ireland were alarmed to 
their probable retention in office. He 
hoped the Government would indicate 
their acceptance of the principle of the 
Amen dmeut, 


as 


Amendment proposed to Mr. J. 
Morley’s proposed Amendment (page 


16, line 12), line 4, after “ Irish Govern- 
ment,” add— 

“Provided that each clerk of the Second 
Division retained in the service of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, by means of 


| acquire 
| These have been dealt with in the former 
| part of the clause under debate. 


ferring them to the service of the Im- 
perial Government, instead of leaving 
them under the control of the Irish Go- 
vernment. Hitherto it has been urged 
asa grievance that the officers were no 
longer to remain under the power of the 
Imperial Parliament ; but now we have 
an eutirely new complaint put forward. 
It must be remembered that there is an 
essential difference between the Higher 
and the Second Division clerks. The 
Higher Division clerks are appointed to 
certain Department in which they 
certain rights and privileges. 


a 


But 


the clerks in the Second Division are 


| the servants of the Civil Service Com- 
| missioners, who can change them about 





| promotion. 





as they think fit. There is good reason 
to believe that all who leave Ireland will 
be absorbed in the service of the United 
Kingdom; and the Treasury always 
deals liberally with servants in this 
Division who are removed from one place 
to another, A man who is transferred 
from Dublin to Liverpool will begin in 
Liverpool on equal terms. An allowance 
is made to him for disturbance, and he 
will probably have better prospects of 
He, therefore, can have no 
claim to receive a gratuity in addition to 
the ordinary allowance. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
for once he was able to agree with the 
Government. He did not think this 
Amendment was a fair proposal at all, 
Their contention up to the present had 
been that it would be an injury to these 
men to compel them to remain in Ireland, 
aud now it was contended that they 
ought to receive a gratuity if they were 
retained in the service of the Imperial 
Government, by which their prospects 
were improved, For disturbance leading 
to improvement, instead of receiving 
compensation, they ought to have some- 
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thing deducted from their salaries. He 
was, therefore, unable to support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, the hon. Member who brought for- 
ward the Amendment was, no doubt, 
under the impression that the transfers 
from Ireland to England would be much 
more frequent in consequence of the Bill 
becoming law than they had heretofore 
been, and that, consequently, the Second 
Division clerks would be a good deal 
more “ knocked about.” But he thought 
the explanation given by the President 
of the Local Government Board was 
perfectly satisfactory, and would be 
deemed to be so by the clerks themselves. 
As he understood it, the rule was that 
when these officers were removed from 
any place in Ireland to any place in the 
United Kingdom their expenses were 
provided for, and they retained exactly 
the same rank, instead of being placed at 
the bottom of the list in their new office. 
It was quite natural that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin County should have been 
anxious to see that no hardship was in- 
flicted; but after the explanation given 
he might very well withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON pointed out that 
the cost of removal would fall on the 
Imperial and not on the Irish Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT: After the 
irresistible logic of the hon. Member for 
Lynn Regis I ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The next Amend- 
ment in my name I will move in sections. 
I beg to propose the first part— 

Page 16, line 12,at end, add—* (8) Where an 
officer, though not in the permanent Civil Ser- 
vice, is in the public service of the Crown, then 
—(a) if he devotes his whole time to the duties 
of his office, this section shall apply to him in 
like manner as if he were in the permanent 
Civil Service ; and (b) if he does not so devote 
his whole time, and is removed from his oftice 
for any cause other than incapacity or miscon- 
duct, he may apply to the Treasury, who may 
award him compensation for loss of office in 
accordance with the Fifth Schedule of this Act.” 
—CMr. J. Morley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 

” 
be there added. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, this 
Amendment called for some explanation. 
The clause professed to give permanent 
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Civil servants only their present rights in 
regard to gratuities and pensions. This 
Amendment, however, against the en- 
gagement of the opening line of the 
clause confining its application to per- 
sons in the permanent Civil Service, 
brought in an entirely new class of per- 
sons ; it brought in those who were not 
in the permanent Civil Service. Who 
were the persons mentioned in the two 
paragraphs ; how many of them were 
there ; what were their salaries ; and had 
they a right to pensions? He sup- 
posed the persons dealt with had other 
sources of income. Had they pension 
rights at present ? He should think 
that they had not. If a gentleman de- 
rived only a part of his income from the 
State, and had other sources of income, 
he had no pension rights, and any pro- 
posal giving such officials the benefits 
of this clause must be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL also asked for 
a full statement of the classes of 
officials proposed to be brought in under 
this clause. 

Tue Maravess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) asked if the clerical 
staff of the Royal Irish Constabulary and 
of the Dublin Metropolitan Police did 
not come under the description of “ not 
in the permanent Civil Service ” ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Where 
does Sub-section 8 come in? I cannot 
find out. 2 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The first 
section or class dealt with are the model 
school teachers, who do not subscribe to 
the Pension Fund. The second class 
are persons who do not devote the whole 
of their time to the Publie Service, and 
these are Crown and Sessional Solicitors. 
I believe that they are the only class to 
whom the Amendment’ will apply. 
Crown Solicitors do not devote their 
whole time to the duties of the office, 
and are remunerated for only a portion 
of their time. Still, if their offices were 
abolished they would be entitled to com- 
pensation. 

Mr. SEXTON: What rights have 
they now ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The same as 
other Civil servants, who, if deprived of 
their position after a considerable num- 
ber of years’ service, are entitled to com- 
pensation in the form either of a gratuity 
or a fixed annual payment. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he must point out 


that the words in the clause were 
ambiguous. It was not intended, he 
supposed, to give model school teachers 
and the solicitors a pension? [Mr. H. 
H. Fowrer: No.] Well, that should 
be madeclear ; otherwise, under the words 
as they stood, it might be possible to give 
them something not intended by the 
Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I am disposed, at the first glance, 
to agree with the hon. Gentleman as to 
the grammatical interpretation of the 
clause ; but I cannot assent to the policy 
which he advocates. It is quite clear 
that if a man in the service of the Crown 
is obliged to devote the whole of his 
time to his work he should be treated in 
common fairness as a member of the per- 
manent Civil Service, for, after all, the 
difference in his position and that of a 
permanent Civil servant is a purely 
technical one. I hope the Government 
will leave the Amendment in its present 
form. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
told on the previous day that model 
school teachers and Inspectors of 
National Schools were clearly within 
the clause; that they were appointed 
by the State and paid by the State ; and 
that, therefore, their rights were un- 
doubted. But now the President of the 
Local Government Board seemed to imply 
that they would not be entitled to a 
pension. Was there anybody in the 
House who would say that they were 
not so entitled? He did not believe 
there was, and he certainly could not 
part with this Amendment until they had 
a clear statement from the Government 
that these men who were appointed by 
the State and devoted their whole time 
to their work were entitled to all these 
advantages. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. 
Friend does not quite understand the 
point. There are a large number of 
persons not in the permanent Civil 
Service—not, to use a technical term, on 
the Establishment, who give their whole 
time to the service of the Crown, but are 
not entitled to a pension. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Does that 
apply to the model school teachers ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There are a 
certain number on the Pension Fund, 
They are in the Civil Service, and are 
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entitled to a pension. Those not on the 
Pension Fund are entitled to a gratuity. 
This clause will do away with this dis- 
tinction, ani treat them all as if they 
were in the permanent Civil Service. 
With regard to those officers who do not 
devote their whole time to the Public 
Service, if they are removed from office 
for any cause other than misconduct or 
incapacity, the Treasury may award 
them compensation for loss of office, and 
the Schedule, lays down the basis on 
which the award has to be made. These 
Crown Solicitors and Sessional Crown 
Solicitors are simply, by this Amendment, 
placed on the same footing as other 
gentlemen in the Civil Service who do 
not devote the whole of their time to the 
duties of their office. To return to the 
model school teachers, in order to entitle 
themselves to a pension they must sub- 
scribe to the Pension Fund, and I do not 
see why they should not so subscribe 
after the Act has passed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They will 
not live long after the Act has passed. 

Mr. SEXTON: That is one of the 
uncalled-for and bitter suggestions which 
constitute the mainstay of the opposition 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I did not 
mean to imply anything against hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Everyone who 
knows anything about teaching in Ire- 
land must be aware that these model 
schools are doomed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Certain aspects of 
their purpose may undergo modification, 
but that does not justify the assertion 
that they will not be allowed to 
live. What we now object’ to 
is the creation of new _ pension 
rights I have not yet received an 
answer to my question whether the 
Crown Solicitors are at present entitled 
to pensions. I think they are not. The 
words in the Schedule leave it open to 
the Treasury to grant them either a 
gratuity or a pension; aud we object to 
George Bolton, or anyone else who is 
not uow entitled to a pension, becoming 
a burden on the Irish Consolidated Fund 
by reason of this Act. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
objection of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry was that the Amendment would 
place the model school teachers in a 
better position after the passing of the 
Act than they now occupied. But that 
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was exactly the reason he had for sup- 
porting it. The position of these teachers 
would not be so safe under an Irish 
Government, and this provision was, con- 
sequently, necessary in their interests. He 
took it that the Treasury would have 
power to consider each individual case 
on its merits. Then, in regard to the 
Sessional Crown Solicitors, he might 
point out that, although they were not 
compelled to devote their whole time to 
the duties of the office, it often happened 
that they were so fully engaged that they 
really had no time for private practice. 
There could be no hardship in allowing 
the Treasury to consider cases on their 
individual merits. 

*Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, they 
asked the assistance of every fair-minded 
man in resisting proposals of this kind. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) had referred to Crown Soli- 
citors. It appeared that Sub-section (c) 
would apply to Crown Solicitors in Ire- 
land. In his (Mr. Flynn’s) opinion, they 
ought not to be placed under this Bill 
in a better position than at present, or in 
a worse position. To place them in a 
better position was a great injustice upon 
the Irish Exchequer ; in fact, it seemed 
to him, the further they proceeded with 
these clauses, that the £500,000 surplus 
—on paper—would have vanished before 
they got to the Financial Clauses. It 
was necessary to resist what appeared to 
them to be a conspiracy on the part of 
every official in Ireland ; by hook or by 
crook to get themselves into this clause 
and be made a charge on the future Irish 
Exchequer. They thought that was a 
monstrous proposal. With regard to 
Crown Solicitors, these were gentlemen 
who were generally in large practice in 
the town in which they resided, and 
when an ordinary solicitor got the busi- 
ness of the Crown it gave him a status 
and assisted him in his own business. 
Take the case of a Limited Liability 
Company, who appointed solicitors to do 
their work. When these gentlemen were 
changed they had no claim on the com- 
pany, and he could not see why a soli- 
citor should have any claim because he 
was appointed by the Government to do 
work from time to time which occupied 
but a small portion of time, and which 
was generally managed by one clerk on 
the Establishment. They protested 
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against these gentlemen being placed 


upon the Irish Exchequer. If they were 
entitled at the present time to pensions 
or retiring allowances he made no objec- 
tion; but if they were not, he said it was 
a fraud in advance upon the Irish Ex- 
chequer ; it was a fraud that there should 
be this collusion and conspiracy on the 
part of all these clerks and officials in 
Ireland. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER thought it was 
hardly the proper thing to use the 
words “fraud” and “ conspiracy ” and 
“collusion” when the Government were 
attempting to do their best. They might 
make mistakes, but they were endeavour- 
ing to do justice, and there was no fraud, 
no collusion, and no conspiracy ; there 
might have been error of judgment, but 
nothing more. 

*Mr. FLYNN said, he ‘did not attri- 
bute fraud or collusion to the right hon. 
Gentleman, but to the officials in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment might be dupes then. The 
hon. Gentleman just now said they did 
not object to their remaining as they 
were now. The Government did not 
propose to alter their position from what 
it was now; if any of these gentlemen 
were removed, under the existing rules 
of the English Government, for miscon- 
duct or incapacity he had no claim, nor 
would this clause give him any ; but at 
present the rule of the Service of the 
United Kingdom, under which these men 
were serving, was twofold. If the 
office was abolished altogether they had, 
under the Superannuation Act, a distinct 
claim for compensation, and that they 
would be entitled to if they were re- 
moved for any cause other than 
misconduct or incapacity ; they might 
apply to the Treasury, who might award 
such compensation as the Treasury 
thought proper, with the limitation that 
the Treasury would never give them 
within one-fourth of what they would 
receive if they remained in the Civil 
Service. They proposed that they should 
be as they were now, and for the protec- 
tion of the Irish Government they went 
further, and if the hon. Member would 
turn to the next Amendment he would 
find a Committee was to be appointed 
consisting of three officialsk—of whom 
the Irish Government would appoint one 
—by whom all these claims would be 
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considered. This Committee would have 
to decide what the rights of the parties 
were under this clause, and he (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) could not conceive a fairer 
mode of dealing with the question. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said 
that, to bring the matter to an issue, 
he begged to move in line 4, after the 
word “him,” to insert the words “so far 
as concerns gratuities.” This sub- 
section, he understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say, referred to model 
school teachers. It appeared there were 
certain model school teachers who were 
entitled to pensions because they had 
subscribed to the Pension Fund, and the 
others, who were not entitled to pensions, 
were not entitled because they had not 
subscribed to the Pension Fund ; and to 
put the latter on the same level now—to 
treat them as well as the persons who 
had been provident enough to take care 
of themselves by subscribing to the Pen- 
sion Fund—was a great injustice to the 
former class; and he thought for that 
reason, and because the language of the 
clause might possibly lead to giving 
pensions where they were not now 
entitled, that they should not be entitled 
to get anything beyond what they were 
entitled to now. Theright hon. Gentle- 
man said that a Committee would be 
appointed ; but let him point out that 
Ireland would have a minority repre- 
sentation in the matter—-there would 
be two Imperial Committee men 
and only one Irish Committee man, 
and, of course, the two were more 
than one. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Named in the 
Act. 

Mr. CLANCY said, they were to be 
named by the Imperial Parliament—to be 
named by an authority that was not the 
Irish Parliament. To bring the matter 
to an issue he begged to propose the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To insert in line 4, after the word “ him,” the 
words “so far as concerns gratuities.” —(W/r. 
Clancy.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The class of 


model school teachers affected by the 
proposed clause only number about 30, 
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These gentlemen, it is quite true, have 
no claim under any Act of Parliament ; 
but by usage and by prescription it has 
been the practice of the Treasury to give 
the model school teachers of this class a 
gratuity on retirement, generally upon the 
scale of one year’s salary for every 10 
years of completed service. I cannot think 
the Committee or my hon. Friend himself 
would regard it as just to withdraw from 
this class the benefit of the practice that 
has been in existence for a considerable 
number of years. 

Mr. CLANCY thought the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman was most 
extraordinary. He did not propose to 
take away from the school teacher any- 
thing that he had now ; on the contrary, 
he secured to him the very thing he had 
at present by putting in the word “ gra- 
tuities ” and making it certain he should 
receive a gratuity ; but he proposed to 
prevent him getting more than he was 
entitled to at present—to prevent his 
getting a pension when he was not 
entitled to one. The sub-section, if 
amended as he proposed, would read as 
follows :— 

“If he devotes his whole time to the duties 
of his office, this section shall apply to him, so 
far as it concerns gratuities, in like manner as 
jf he were in the permanent Civil Service.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Surely my hon, 
Friend must see that gratuity represents 
a commuted pension, which in this case, 
as I have said, is caleulated on a scale of 
one year’s salary for every 10 years’ 
completed service. The Treasury now 
award a gratuity to which he does not 
object, and that award is going to be 
made in the future by the Treasury 
Authorities plus a Representative of the 
Irish Government. Does my hon. Friend 
think the addition of an Irish Represen- 
tative would make the award more ex- 
travagant than it is now ? 

Mr. CLANCY said, he had no doubt 
that the presence of a Representative of 
the Irish Government would have a 
beneficial effect; but he did not see why 
there should be two Treasury Representa- 
tives and only one Irish Representative. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The two will be 
persons who know the practice that the 
hon. Member wishes to preserve. 

Mr. CLANCY could not understand 
how it should be thought he wanted to 
deprive these persons of anything they 
had now when he proposed to introduce 
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the word “gratuity.” He protested 
against the idea that he wanted to 
deprive them of a single thing they were 
now entitled to. 

Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
asked if the Government would now tell 
them whom they intended to propose as 
A. B. and C. D., the two Members of 
the Committee to represent the Treasury ? 
He could not understand the reticence of 
the Government on this point, and the 
whole thing turned upon whom they 
might be. 

Mr. MACFARLANE understood 
hon. Members opposite were willing to 
agree to gratuities, but not to pensions ; 
but might not a pension be the exact 
equivalent of a gratuity? A small 
pension might equal a lump sum given 
as gratuity, and it might be easier to the 
Government to pay small pensions rather 
than large sums down ; therefore, he 
could not understand why they should 
object. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL did not desire 
to get any additional advantage for the 
model school teachers to what they had 
now, and therefore he at once accepted 
what the Government said on the point ; 
but he hoped they would stick to that 
and resist the Amendment of the hon. 
Member opposite. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that he, for ones 
felt rather in sympathy with the Irish 
Members. It seemed to him that on the 
question of pensions they ought to be 
most precise. Clause (a) gave aright of 
pension to those who did not have it 
now, if they gave their whole time to 
the Public Service. That they might 
fairly accept, but he thought this clause, 
instead of giving it vaguely, ought to 
state precisely the class of persons who 
ought to have it. He should resent this 
vagueness in England, and therefore he 
resented it in this Bill. Then came 
Clause (b), which was very wide in its 
terms. It said that persons who had not 
devoted the whole of their time to the 
Public Service were to have either 
pensions or gratuities. He thought they 
were rather quibbling over words, as they 
might be made the same thing; but if it 
was right in principletogive pensions 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the Committee that the Amendment before 
the Committee is the Amendment to the 
Amendment on Sub-section (a). 


Mr, Clancy 


Government of 
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Mr. BARTLEY was sorry for the 
limitation, but it seemed to him they 
ought to determine and specify every 
class that came within the purview of the 


sub-section, and if that was done he 
should strongly support it, but he 


thought it was a large order to give 
absolute discretion to grant gratuities or 
pensions to anyone they liked. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES did not 
quite understand the difference between 
the Government and the hon, Gentleman 
who moved the Amendment, because, so 
far as he could see, they were both pre- 
pared to go on with gratuities. 

Mr. SEXTON could not accept the 
statement that gratuities were the same 
as pensions. These persous now could 
only get the gratuities which came to a 
certain level, but pensions had a tendency 
to mount. The Government said that 
only gratuities were given ; but, with an 
obstinacy which he attributed to some- 
one behind them who was pressing them 
to keep in these words in order that they 
might do something hereafter they had 
no intention to do, the Government 
declined to introduce the words of the 
Amendment. However, having regard 
to the limited number of teachers affected, 
he would not advise his hon. Friend to 
take a Division. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “* That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg now to 
move the insertion of the 9th sub-section 
which is on the Paper; but in the second 
line of the sub-section, instead of “ perma- 
nent Civil servant,” it ought to be “ Public 
Service of the Crown.” With that 
alteration, I beg to move the Amend- 
ment. The object is to bring the Petty 
Sessions Clerks and the officers in the 
Registry of Petty Sessions Clerks in 
Dublin within the purview of this clause. 
I may, perhaps, point out to gentlemen 
of the Committee not acquainted with 
Irish matters that there is a difference 
between the tenure and position of Petty 
Sessions Clerks, of whom there are some- 
thing like 400, and the Clerks of the 
Registry of Petty Sessions Clerks, who 
are not more than 12 in number. The 
difference of position between these two 
bodies of gentlemen is this: first, that 
the officers of the department of the 
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Registry of Petty Sessions Clerks in 
Dublin. are obliged to obtain Civil Ser- 
vice certificates; secondly, they are 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
are only responsible to him for the proper 
discharge of their duties, and the Lord 
Lieutenant alone has power to dismiss 
them ; and thirdly, they are required to 
devote the whole of their time to their 
duties. The Petty Sessions Clerks do 
not give their whole time, as there is no 
necessity for them to do so; they do not 
possess Civil Service certificates ; and 
they are appointed by and subject to, not 
the Lord Lieutenant, but the local 
Justices, on confirmation by the Lord 
Lieutenant. These two bodies of gen- 
tlemen are not paid either by moneys 
provided by Parliament or local funds 
now assessed, but out of a special fund 
called the “Fees and Fines Fund.” 
That fund is replenished by fines and 
fees, and certain sums from the Dog 
Tax. What we are going todo in this 
sub-section and the two sub-sections (a) 
and (b) is to make sure against any 
depletion of the fund, or that, if it should 
be depleted by legislation, the deficiency 
shall be charged on and paid out of the 
Irish Consolidated Fund. But we do 
not see any reason to suppose the fund, 
maintained on its present lines, will be 
unable to meet the calls upon it. I may 
say there is an accumulation from the 
surplusage of successive years amount- 
ing to something like £170,000. The 
sub-section provides that that accumu- 
lated fund shall not be applied to any 
new purpose until every gratuity or 
pension now subsisting upon it is satis- 
fied. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman say what the 
charge is ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not got 
them now, but I have sent for them. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the Amendment last added, to add the 
words— 


“ (9) This section shall apply to Petty Sessions 
clerks and to officers in the Registry of Petty 
Sessions Clerks in like manner as to officers in 
the public service of the Crown, with the 
exceptions that any payment in pursuance 
of this section to any such clerk or officer shall 
be made out of the fund out of which the pen- 
sion of such clerk or officer is payable instead 
of out of the Exchequer of the United King- 
dom, and that in considering the amount of 
gratuity or pension regard shall be had to the 
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amount of the fund. Provided that (a) if, by 
reason of anything done after the appointed 
day, the fund becomes insufficient to meet the 
full amount of the said gratuities and pensions, 
the deficiency shall be charged on and paid out 
of the Irish Consolidated Fund ; and (b) the 
existing accumulated fund shall not be applied 
for any new purpose until every such gratuity 
and pension is satisfied.” —(.Vr. J. Morley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
would like to know what was the amount 
of the fund into which, he supposed, were 
swept all the fines and fees, and what 
was the annual charge on the fund ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I ought to have 
said not £64,000, but £168,000. 

Mr. SEXTON: What is the annual 
charge upon it ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That I will endea- 
vour to find out. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Committee 
did not know how much was applied for 
pensions, and they were ill-equipped to 
arrive at any judgment on the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. J. MORLEY : One of the sources 
of income is the Dog Tax, as I have 
said, but the Irish Government may alter 
or abolish that tax. 

CoLtoneEL NOLAN N.) 


(Galway, 


commented upon the money received 
under the Explosives Act, which, he 
held, was an illegitimate source of 
income. 


*Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that 
the Petty Sessions Clerks were appointed 
by Magistrates at the present time. They 
were not in any sense public servants. 
They had to pass no competitive exa- 
mination of any kind whatever. They 
were not paid out of the rates and taxes, 
and he thought that if the Government 
confined themselves to leaving in Sub- 
section (b) and omitting Sub-section (a) 
they would meet their views and the 
justice of the case. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 5.) 
said, that the Petty Sessions Clerks were 
not subject to competitive examination, 
but they had to pass a qualifying exami- 
nation for the office which they fulfilled. 
He did not agree with the hon. Member 
for Kerry in calling this fund a pri- 
vate fund. It was nothing of the 
kind. He did not think the hon. 
Member could really say that these 
gentlemen looked to a private fund for 
their pensions. It was absolutely neces- 
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sary for the Government to make some 
such reservation as that which they had 
made in Sub-section (a), because not only 
would the income of this fund be sub- 
jected, as the Chief Secretary had said, 
to diminution, but it depended also upon 
the amount of fines levied at Petty 
Sessions. Assuming that in the future under 
the Government of Ireland Bill popular 
Magistrates would beappointed who would 
administer justice according to the popu- 
lar ideas, they would probably be in 
favour of smaller fines, or no fines at all, 
for offences that might be committed ; 
and it might, therefore, happen that a 
very serious inroad would be made upon 
the annual income of the fund, and, con- 
sequently, the accumulated fund might 
be touched. It was perfectly evident 
that it would be necessary to make 
the provision which the Government had 
made in Sub-section (a). 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, 
that admittedly at the present time a 
larger proportion of the Magistrates in 
Ireland were Unionists, as were also the 
Petty Sessions Clerks, and these were the 
men who were being dealt with in the 
Amendment. Nothing was more pro- 
bable than that in future fines would go 
down very largely ; and, therefore, one of 
the sources of revenue from which these 
geutlemen were paid would be done away 
with. The provision of the Government 
Was a most reasonable and fair one. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, that 
he did not know or care whether the 
Petty Sessions Clerks were of his political 
opinion or not. He was endeavouring to 
protect what would be a very poor Ex- 
chequer against inequitable demands. 
The Amendment said regard was to be 
had to the amount of the fund, and, there- 
fore, the Government admitted the prin- 
ciple. He was not of opinion that fines 
should be kept up in Ireland in order that 
these gentlemen should be maintained. 
They should be levied according to the 
justice of the ease. As to the Dog Tax, 
he admitted that if that tax were 
abolished these gentlemen would have a 
claim; but he did not admit that any 
casual diminution of the fund, owing to 
the reduction of the fines, would give 
them a claim. He would be willing to 


Government of 


agree to the Amendment if the Govern- 
ment would consent to the insertion of 
some such words as “if by reason of 
anything done.” 


Mr. Macartney 
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Mr. J. MORLEY said, that he had 


no objection whatever to the insertion of 
such words. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I should like 


to ask one or two questions before the 


right hon. Gentleman assents to the 
Amendment. The remarks I am going 


to make refer solely to the office in Dub- 
lin. Supposing no Home Rule Bill were 
passed atall,and supposing forsome reason 
or other, either from the action of this 
House or some other reason, the fees 
were so to fall off that the ordinary scale 
of pensions would not be allotted to these 
small offices in Dublin, I assume in that 
ease that the English Treasury would 
be bound to supply out of the Votes of 
this House a scale of pensions similar to 
that awarded to other Members of the 
Civil Service. If that is so, the hon. 
Member for North Kerry will feel, no 
doubt, that these gentlemen ought not to 
be in a worse position by the passing of 
this Act than they are at present. At 
present they are paid out of a fund which 
is ample; but that fund might, if Home 
Rule were to become a fact, prove to be 
insufficient, and the Government would 
have to make good any difference out of 
the Imperial Funds. Under these cireum- 
stances, I think it would not be fair to 
put these gentlemen in a worse position 
—and I think they would be in a worse 
position if the Amendment suggested 
were carried, I am not arguing for any 
new privileges, but merely for the reten- 
tion of those now possessed. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not believe 
that the danger contemplated by the 
right hon. Gentleman can arise. The 
fund amounts now to nearly £170,000, 
and the number of gentlemen who have 
claims upon it is only 12. It is amply 
sufficient to meet the present charge and 
the contingent charge created by all 
those having claims upon the fund 
retiring at once. The accumulations are 
derived from a surplus which averages 
£16,000 a year. There are £16,000 a 
year more than the demands made on it, 
and therefore I do not think the con- 
tingency contemplated by the right hon. 
Gentleman practically concerns us. 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: I accept the 
right hon. Gentleman's figures; and I 
hope that the hon. Member for Kerry 
will notice that, if they are correct, the 
possibility of a new charge coming on 
the Irish Consolidated Fund is nil, If 
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the clause is left as it stands, it will 
give the officials concerned a feeling of 
security. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that 412 gentle- 
men were concerned, and he thought 
there was no security that there would 
not be future additional claims on 
the fund. He should not like to run the 
risk of a charge falling on the Irish Con- 
solidated Fund fortuitously and without 
the intervention of the Irish Legislature. 
He should press the Amendment to leave 
out the words “anything done after the 
appointed day,” and insert “ after the 
passing of an Irish Act.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 9, to leave out the words “anything 
done after the appointed day,” in order to in- 
sert the words “ the passing of an Irish Act.” — 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
asked if the Fees and Fines Fund, out 
of which the pensions were paid, depended 
entirely on Act of Parliament, or merely 
upon Executive acts? If it were the 
latter, it was obvious that no protection 
whatever would be left to the fund. 

Mr. MACARTNEY asked what was 
the annual value of the Dog Tax and the 
fees and fines ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the income 
of the fund was derived from fines and 
fees paid to Petty Sessions Clerks. The 
fund had an income of £82,000 a year ; 
there was an accumulation of something 
like £164,000, and it was charged with 
the salaries and pensions of the Petty 
Sessions Clerks. He supposed that no 
fine or fee could be imposed except by Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. CARSON said, the fines and fees 
might be imposed by bye-laws, and in that 
case it would be easy to diminish the 
sources which fed the fund. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) 
pointed out that under the Petty Sessions 
Clerks Act of 1881 there was express 
provision made for the possibility of 
variation in the amount of the fund from 
which the pensions and salaries were 
drawn, and power was given to the 
Registrar of Petty Sessions Clerks to 
obtain the sanction of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to the reversion of the still larger 
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amount which was already paid by the 
Local Authorities in aid of the fund. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : I do hope the 
Government will reflect before they 
accept this Amendment. The original 
Act leaves it to the Lord Lieutenant to 
direct the purposes to which the fines 
shall be applied. Therefore it would be 
possible, without any Irish Act at all, to 
deprive the fund out of which the 
pensions are paid of what are the very 
largest of the confluent streams with 
which it is at present supplied. 
It would not surely be fair to deprive 
these men of the right they had in equity, 
if not in law, to have their pensions 
charged upon the same fund as any other 
members of the Civil Service. He hoped 
the Government would consider the 
point. 

*Mr. FLYNN said, they should 
consider the source of Revenue, and 
how it would affect the Revenue in 
Ireland. A large proportion of these 
fines was derived from intemperance. 
Was it to be supposed that the Irish Ex- 
chequer was to suffer if there should be 
an increase of temperance ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 
the Government would not allow the 
discussion to conclude without replying 
to the views that had been expressed on 
this matter. He would ask them to take 
note of Section 2 of the Act of 1881, 
which gave the Lord Lieutenant a dis- 
cretion to deal with the fund payable by 
the Local Authorities in Ireland, in order 
to secure an adequate fund for the pay- 
ment of pensions. It would be possible 
for the Lord Lieutenant, as the Executive 
officer, without an Irish Act, so to deal 
with the fund in the future as to make it 
totally inadequate for the purpose for 
which it existed, because he had a dis- 
cretion to deal with it wholly irrespective 
of the Irish Legislature. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, it did seem to 
him that under Section 2 of the Act of 
1881 the Lord Lieutenant might, by an 
administrative act, put a variation on 
the contributions which constituted the 
fund, but he should like to further con- 
sider the matter, and he would, therefore, 
ask the hon. Member for North Kerry to 
withdraw his Amendment provisionally. 

Mr. SEXTON said, with all respect 
to the right hon. Gentleman, he thought 
that was the wrong way of dealing with 
the question. His Amendment was 
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founded on the clause of the Act of 1881. 
The Act laid down that it was in order to 
secure the adequacy of the fund that the 
discretion was given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. If, therefore, he were to act in 
such a way as to diminish the fund, he 
would be acting illegally. That being 
so, he would prefer to stand by his 
Amendment for the present. If, on 
further consideration, it was found that 
the Amendment did not meet the require- 
ments of the case, the matter might sub- 
sequently be dealt with. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had in the 
interval considered the effect of the 
Amendment, and, on the whole, he could 
not see that it would carry the hon. 
Member's (Mr. Sexton’s) object one 
atom further than the words of the 
original proposal. Nothing could be 
done that would affect the fund 
except by legislation or by Execu- 
tive act, and the words of his Amend- 
ment were as good in their effect for that 
purpose as the alternative suggested by 
the hon. Member. Therefore, he must 
adhere for the present to his own words ; 
but if, on further consideration, he found 
that they were open to doubt, he would 
be willing to amend them. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he regretted the 
right hon. Gentleman’s decision, more 
especially as it was at variance with 
the decision he announced at an 
earlier period of the Sitting. He 
could not agree that it would be possible 
for the Lord Lieutenant to divert any 
money from the fund; and the effect of 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment would be that 400 gentlemen 
who had now no shadow of a claim on 
the Imperial Exchequer might come upon 
the Irish Exchequer for their gratuities 
and pensions. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 263 ; 
Noes 118.—(Division List, No, 227.) 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

After “Fund,” in line 21, to insert, “and 
such charge shall be repaid, if and when the 
state of the Fund allows, to the lrish Consoli- 
dated Fund.”—(CWr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I think there are 
no objections to the insertion of these 
Mr. Sexton 
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words. Of course, it will be for the 
Irish Government to consider whether 
the fund is sufficiently large to admit of 
the repayment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As far as I 
am concerned, I see no objection to the 
Amendment. 


Qustion put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. PLUNKETT moved to 
further amend the Amendment by adding 
the following sub-section :— 

“(9) This section shall apply to Secretaries 
of Grand Juries in like manner as to officers in 
the Public Service of the Crown, with the 
exception that any payment in pursuance of 
this section to any such Secretary shall be 
made out of the Fund out of which the salary 
of such Secretary is payable, instead of out of 
the Exchequer of the United Kingkom.” 

He said that the Secretaries of Grand 
Juries performed most important duties, 
and held positions of immense responsi- 
bility. They handled amongst them 
over £1,000,000 annually. When ap- 
pointed they were generally in the prime 
of life, and in many cases they served an 
apprenticeship as assistant secretaries. 
They were not, of course, Civil servants, 
but, although they were paid out of the 
county cess, their salaries, duties, and 
emoluments were decided by Act of 
Parliament, and could not be varied by 
the Grand Juries. They had certain 
Imperial duties to perform. When Re- 
turns affecting local administration were 
required by Parliament, it was they who 
had to make them. Again, under the 
Tramways Acts, in the event of a 
baronial guarantee not being paid by a 
Grand Jury, the Secretary was given 
by Parliament power and instructions to 
levy it himself. When, in 1867, the 
office of County Treasurer was amalga- 
mated with that of Secretary to the 
Grand Jury, the County Treasurers 
received liberal pensions, and he did not 
see why the officers who had succeeded 
to their position should not be treated in 
the same manuer. The Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 dealt generously with 
English county officers, and the Scottish 
Local Government Act with Scottish 
officers whose interests were interfered 
with. The Committee on the Dublin 
Improvement Bill in 1890, though it was 
composed mainly of the supporters of 
the present Government, admitted the 
claim of every collector and other officer 
to compensation in the event of the 
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abolition of his office. He admitted 
that the Secretaries of Grand Juries did 
not at present enjoy any pension, but a 
case of dismissal was unknown, and they 
held their offices as long as they were 
capable of performing the duties. He 
counted upon the support of the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
who, in his Irish Local Government 
Bill, had admitted the principle of fair 
compensation to these officers. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To add the following sub-section : —“(9) 
This section shall apply to Secretaries of Grand 
Juries in like manner as to officers in the 
Public Service of the Crown, with the exception 
that any payment in pursuance of this section 
to any such Secretary shall be made out of the 
Fund out of which the salary of such Secretary 
is payable instead of out of the Exchequer of 
the United Kingdom.”—(Vr. H. Plunkett.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY : As my hon Friend 
knows, I had an opportunity only yes- 
terday afternoon of hearing a very full 
statement of the views of these county 
officers. There is a great deal in what 
they say as to their claims on somebody 
in case any hardship is done to them, I 
must, however, remind my hon. Friend 
that this is a Bill which deals with the 
Ceutral Irish Government. These gen- 
tlemen are not the officers of the Central 
Government in any sense. As he has 
very fairly said, they are not paid out of 
central funds, and no Central Body has 
any responsibility in respect of them, 
My hon. Friend has referred to the Local 
Government Acts of England and Scot- 
land, in which provision was made for 
county officers. He forgets, however, 
that these Acts abolished the offices for 
which compensation was provided. That 
will be a measure of subsequent legisla- 
tion as far as Ireland is coneerned, and 
it does not come within the scope of the 
present Bill. We have laid down the 
principle in the premises of these clauses 
that no provision should be made for 
compensating officers who are paid out 
of the local funds only. It is quite true 
that the last sub-section deals with Petty 
Sessions Clerks whoare not paid out of the 
Parliamentary fund, but are paid out of 
a special fund, which is not local but 
general in its constitution, although 
it is local in its sources. That being so, 
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there is no exception to the principle we 
have laid down for ourselves that officers 
who are paid out of local funds and are 
responsible to Local Authorities should 
not be compensated under this Bill. In 
our opinion, it would be most unfair to 
charge the Central Irish Government 
with compensation for local officials. The 
right hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) said, the other day, that if 
the Irish Legislature did what everybody 
assured it would do and set up County 
Authorities of some kind, the officials of 
the Grand Juries would no longer have 
anything todo. That may be so or not ; 
but we have no reason to assume that 
the Irish Legislature, in constituting new 
Local Authorities, will dream of dealing 
harshly with the existing officials, When 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) brought in his Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland he assumed that 
duties analogous to those now discharged 
would have to be performed by County 
Bodies, and he took steps for securing 
the position and emoluments of the ex- 
isting officials. We have no reason to 
suppose that the Irish Government will 
not do the same, and, that being so, I 
cannot think my hon. Friend has made 
out a case for departing from the prin- 
ciple we have laid done for ourselves. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
wish to put this case too high. I desire 
to argue it perfectly fairly, and therefore 
I agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
in his contention that it would not be 
right to charge the Irish Central Fund 
with the salaries of these gentlemen. But, 
if I eaught the words of the Amendment 
aright, that is not the proposal. 
The proposal, I think, is to throw 
the charge for fair compensation upon 
the Local Authority which now pays 
the salaries. As to the second objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman, it was to 
the effect that the Bill did not deal with 
future Local Bodies, and that we had no 
concern with what might occur in the 
future. Well, there is foree, I quite 
grant, in that argument, but I think 
the right hon. Gentleman will see -that 
there is force also in the opposite con- 
tention. We are not only setting up a 
Central Authority in Ireland, but are 
setting up a Central Authority to whom 
we give great powers, and to whom we 
intend to entrust the task of framing the 
future Local Government scheme. In 
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framing that scheme the Irish Legisla- 
ture ought to have regard to the equi- 
table compensation of the existing local 
officers. That is not denied by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and can hardly be 
denied in face of the example which has 
been set by this House in regard to Eng- 
land and Scotland. Well, does not the fact 
that we are setting up a Legislature 
which will, as its earliest duty, pass a 
Local Government Act, make us more or 
less responsible for the course that Legis- 
lature may take in dealing with men 
whom we should compensate if we con- 
stituted, the new Local Government 
Bodies ? I can understand the Govern- 
ment saying that if the Irish Legislature 
chose to pass a Local Government Act 
which did not provide for compensation 
it would be the duty of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to veto such an Act, or to inform 
the Irish Legislature confidentially that 
it would be Vetoed. Is not that, how- 
ever a rather clumsy and elaborate 
method of arriving at a result which we 
san very simply arrive at by the addition 
of a few words to this clause? I am 
not quite sure whether my hon. Friend 
intends to give the whole set of safe- 
guards to the County Authorities which 
are given to us as Civil servants. If so, 
I think he goes too far. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT: The Amend- 
ment would put them on the same footing 
as the Petty Sessions Clerks. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, I have 
not the English Local Government Bill 
before me, but I am certain I am not 
wrong when I say that the compensation 
goes a good deal beyond that which was 
given in this country. If so, the Amend- 
ment goes too far. But that does not 
prevent me agreeing with the broad 
principle of my hon. Friend, which is, 
that in giving to the Irish Legislature 
the power which they expect to exercise 
we should so fence it round as to prevent 
it being used for unjust purposes. I do 
not think the veto of the Lord Lieutenant 
is a convenient or adequate method of 
effecting that object ; therefore I hope 
the Government will put in words for 
the purpose of safeguarding the interests 
of this deserving class of persons. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that when re- 
ference was made to the Irish Local 
Government Bill of the Leader of the 
Opposition, it ought to be remembered 
that that Bill did not pass. 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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An hon. Member: It was read a 
second time. 


Mr. SEXTON said, the principle, no 
doubt, was affirmed, but the Bill did 
not pass. It was very natural that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in a Bill dealing 
with the constitution of County Bodies, 
putting an end to Grand Juries and es- 
tablishing an elective authority in their 
place, should deal with the future of 
these officials. But the Committee were 
not dealing with those Bodies now. 
They were establishing a Legislature 
and a Central Executive in Ireland. 
The right hon, Gentleman had spoken 
frankly, and had pointed out that the 
Amendment, if accepted, would entitle 
these officials to exceptional privileges. 
These were not the oflicers of the Irish 
Government. The Irish Government 
would have no power to terminate their 
employment, yet in a clause which, 
according to its structure and title, dealt 
only with officials whose employment 
the Irish Government could terminate, 
they proposed to bring in these local 
officers who were paid out of local rates. 
What would be the results of the Amend- 
ment ? One would be that every County 
Secretary in Ireland might resign with- 
out any cause whatever, They might 
refuse to do any more work—might strike. 
Simply because of that they would be en- 
titled to add to their service the five tran- 
sitional years, and seven or ten years, and 
calculate their pension on that artificial 
basis of service, and throw their charge 
on the county cess. The acceptance of the 
Amendment would bring these gentle- 
men within the range of privileges that 
neither they nor their employers ever 
contemplated. He did not believe the 
Trish Legislature or the County Authority 
would desire to deal harshly with any of 
these officials. They would not desire to 
deprive any man of his employment or 
of his fair remuneration for his work; 
but if they were to accept any such 
Amendment as this it would bar out any 
arrangement between these men and the 
Irish Government. It would be con- 
ceivable for terms of this kind to be 
given by employers in the case of a 
body of public officials whom it was 
necessary to conciliate, and who would 
be themselves interested in carrying out 
the government of Ireland. Such a pro- 
posal as that before the Committee, which 
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would render impossible any treaty be- 
tween the officials and their employers, 
seemed to him unworthy of consideration. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought that 
this question might be fought on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Tyrone. He would, therefore, advise his 
hon. Friend to withdraw the present 
Amendment. 

Mr. H. PLUNKETT said, he was 
not wedded to the words of his Amend- 
ment, and in view of the Amendment on 
the Paper in the name of his noble Friend 
(Lord F. Hamilton) he would withdraw 
it. 


Government of 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RENTOUL said, the case of the 
County Surveyors had been brought 
specially under his notice. These officials 
stood on a peculiar footing, because, 
although they were not technically Civil 
servants, they suffered all the disad- 


vantages under which Civil servants 
laboured. In the first place, they had 
to pass a Civil Service examination 


exactly as if they were in the per- 
manent Civil Service. In the second 
place, they were appointed, not by the 
Grand Juries, who they, in a certain 
seuse served, but by the Lord Lieutenant. 
In the third place, they were dismissed 
by the Lord Lieutenant at pleasure. 
They were also required, on their ap- 
pointment, to pay an ad valorem stamp 
duty of 5 per cent., the same as if they 
were Civil servants, and their appoint- 
ment was notified to them not by the 
Grand Jury, but by the Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. Therefore, in every 
particular, they stood upon the same 
footing as permanent Civil servants, with 
the single exception that their income 
did not come from the same source. 
Furthermore, though under the Grand 
Juries the County Surveyors were, never- 
theless, frequently and compulsorily 


made use of by the Government under | 


the Light Railways Acts, and in the 
inquiries by the Drainage Commissioners. 
It was true that they received remunera- 
tion for this extra work, but they had no 
option as to accepting or refusing it. 
They were particularly anxious for recog- 
nition under this Bill—not that they 
thought it would ever become law, but 
in order that they might be in a strong 
position, when, in a couple of years’ 
time, a Conservative Government should 
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bring in a Local Government Bill for 
Ireland. He thought the Chief Secretary 
would have no difficulty in introducing 
the County Surveyors into the Bill. A 
deputation, representing the County Sur- 
veyors, had had an interview with the 
Chief Secretary, and had been so im- 
pressed by the manner of the right hon. 
Gentleman that they were perfectly con- 
vinced their omission had been an over- 
sight, and that the suggestion that they 
should be included had only to be made 
in order to be enthusiastically received 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 12, at end, add—* Any officer or 
person at the passing of this Act in receipt of 
salary, fees, or allowances payable out of county 
cess, or assistant secretary who is removed from 
his office or deprived of his salary, fees, or 
allowances, or any part thereof, for any cause 
otner than misconduct, may apply to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who shall award him a pension by 
way of compensation for loss of office, calcu- 
lated in like manner as is provided in the case 
of pensions to be awarded under this Act to 
persons in the permanent Civil Service serving 
in Ireland in a capacity which qualifies them 
for a pension under ‘The Superannuation Act, 
1859.". Any such pension shall be paid by the 
local authority out of the county rate of the 
county in which said officer or person was acting 
at the time of his removal, and said pension 
shall be levied and paid in the same way as the 
salaries of existing county officers shall from 
time to time be levied and paid.”"—(MVr. Ren- 
toul.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In the course 
of these Debates every effort has been 
made to prevent the Bill from passing 
into law, and it is indeed refreshing to 
have a little light thrown on what is to 
happen when the Bill thrown out, 
The Committee now understands that 
this fight which the Irish Civil servants 
are making for the recognition of their 
rights and for certain pecuniary advan- 
tages is not intended for purposes of the 
present Bill, but to put them in a stronger 
position when, two years hence, the 
Party opposite bring in their Home Rule 
Bill. We shall be quite ready, when 
that interesting epoch, to which the hon. 
Member alluded, shall arrive, to deal 
with the subject, but the Committee 
must, however, look at the matter now 
upon the hypothesis that the present Bill 
will be passed into law. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that there was no difference 
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between the County Surveyors and Civil 
servants, except in the source from 
which they draw their incomes. But 
that is a very essential and important 
distinction. It is the essential distinction 
between local servants and Imperial ser- 
vants; between servants of Boards of 
Guardians, Grand Juries, Town Councils, 
and Town Boards, and servants who 
draw their salaries from the public Votes 
granted by this House. I want to ask 
where the hon. Member proposes to draw 
the line? If the County Surveyors’ 
claims are recognised, where is it to end ? 
The argument is, not that this Bill is 
proposing to deal with these servants ; 
not that they in any way come within 
the purview of this Bill ; but that as one 
of the consequences of this Bill the Irish 
Legislature may hereafter re-construct the 
County Government of Ireland, which 
may possibly involve some change in the 
duties and positions of these men. But 
you might apply that argument to all 
the legislation of the Irish Parliament. 
The Irish Parliament may deal with 
Boards of Guardians and Municipal Cor- 
porations. They may be inelined to 
follow what I hope will be the example 
of this Parliament, and establish District 
and Parish Councils. But here we are 
dealing only with the question of estab- 
lishing a Central Authority in Ireland, 
and dealing only with those servants who 
in consequenee of this Bill will be trans- 
ferred from the Imperial Authority to 
the Local Authority. We have got 
nothing to do with officials who 10 years 
hence may have their positions altered 
by the legislation of the Irish Legisla- 
ture. Is it the proposal of the hon. 
Member that we are to deal with all the 
Departments of the Public Service ? 
Are we to deal in this Bill with all sorts 
and conditions of men and officers, of 
every kind and character, who, by some 
subsequent Act of the Irish Legisiature, 
may have their positions altered? [Mr. 
Rentout: Yes.] Would the hon, 
Member venture to make such a propo- 
sition in regard to England? Such a 
proposal would not be made except in 
the case of Ireland. It has been said 
that this was done in England when the 
Local Government Act was passed. The 
case of the Local Government Act does 
not apply, for this is not a Bill dealing 
with Irish County Government at all. 
The Government cannot and will not 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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accept this Amendment, in any shape or 
form. When Irish Local Government 
shall be brought up for discussion, the 
proposal put forward must stand or fall 
on its own merits. I quite admit that if 
we were discussing what is called a 
Local Government Bill for Ireland I 
should support those proposals, for under 
such circumstances I would think them 
absolutely fair. But, as I have said, this 
Bill is not a Bill dealing with Irish 
County Government at all; and we 
cannot forecast the nature of Irish 
legislation. For my part, I do not think 
we can assume that the Legislature we 
are about to construct in Ireland is going 
to commit in its first legislation some 
absurd and gross acts of injustice which 
it is necessary to guard against by 
special provision in this Bill. That is not 
the view the Government take, and as the 
Bill deals only with the establishment of 
a Central Authority in Ireland, and not 
with County Government in Ireland, 
we cannot accept the Amendment. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had admitted that the claim 
advanced on behalf of these public 
servants in Ireland was a _ meritorious 
claim, and he answered it by draw- 
ing delicate and refined distinctions 
between these servants aud the servants 
ineluded in the Bill. The question here 
was not what particular fund these gen- 
tlemen’s salaries were paid out of, but 
whether they were in danger of being 
deprived of their appointments without 
udequate compensation. There was no 
doubt that these gentlemen were in 
danger. No one would deny that they 
would lose their offices when the Bill 
was passed. No doubt they would not 
lose their positions under this particular 
Act ; but this particular Act would give 
powers to the Irish Legislature to create 
County Bodies, under which, unquestion- 
ably, these gentlemen would lose their 
offices. The right hon. Gentleman said 
they could not forecast Irish legislation. 
But in Clause 4 they had protected 
certain rights of property and other in- 
terests from the consequences of the 
legislation of the Irish Parliament ; and 
was it to be said that these men were to 
be condemned to certain dismissal under 
this Bill without the slightest considera- 
tion being paid to their claims? The 
right hon. Gentleman made a curious 
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error. The hon. Member for East Down 
had said that the Conservative Govern- 
ment might introduce a Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and that the claims of these 
gentlemen would then have to be con- 
sidered. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the hon. Member was referring to a 
Conservative Home Rule Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told his constituents 
that Home Rule meant Local Govern- 
ment, and he was so possessed of that 
idea that he mixed the two methods now. 
But these officers were proved to be 
meritorious public officers, and different 
only on technical grounds from the Civil 
servants who were protected by the 
clause, and if the Civil servants ought to 
be protected, why should these officers be 
unfairly and unjustly condemned to dis- 
missal without compensation ? 


Mr. MACARTNEY said, he 
little hope that the claims of the County 
Surveyors would be favourably considered 
by the Treasury Bench. But he thought 
the Debate on the Amendment had been 
useful, because they had now the autho- 
rity of two of the Ministers for suecess- 
fully disposing of a favourite theory as 
to the general purposes of the Bill. It 
had often been represented that the Bill 
was merely for extending Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland. The Chief Secretary 
had said that they were not dealing with 
Local Government, or with an extension 
of Local Government, and the President 
of the Local Government Board had said 
that if they were dealing with Local 
Government he would not be able to 
resist the claims of these county officers. 
The Unionists had, therefore, very high 
authority for disposing of one of the mis- 
representations of the purposes of the 
Bill, which had been found extremely 
useful in the interest of the Government. 


Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8S.) said, 
he presumed the Amendment covered the 
Assistant County Surveyors as well as the 
County Surveyors. The salary of those 
Assistant County Surveyors was strietly 
limited by Act of Parliament to £80 a 
year. They had accepted that salary in 
the belief that it was perfectly sure ; but 
he was afraid that after this Debate, if 
the Bill passed, they would feel their 
salaries very insecure. 


had 


Question put, and negatived. 
VOL. XV. [rourTH sERIEs.] 
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*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, Eccles) said, 
he desired to make a Motion, probably 
only pro forma, in order to elicit from the 
Government the exact position of the 
Principals and Professors of the Queen's 
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Colleges under the Bill. His Amend- 
ment was, to add to the end of the section 
these words— 

“ This section shall apply to the Principal and 

Professors in Queen's Colleges, notwithstanding 
that their salaries are paid from the Consoli- 
dated Fund.” 
He had been applied to by several gentle- 
men connected with the Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland who desired to be placed under 
Clause 28 rather than under Clause 27. 
Their position was this. Their salaries 
were paid from the Consolidated Fund, 
and they received also, not exactly fees, 
but a sum in lieu of fees, which was 
voted on the Estimates every year, so that 
they appeared to come partly under Clause 
27 and partly under Clause 28. Their own 
opinion was that they should be treated 
as the Civil servants in a corresponding 
position were treated, and placed under 
Clause 28. The advantages that would 
accrue to them by being placed under 
Clause 28 rather than under Clause 27 
were several. But the principal was that 
they would have the option of retiring, 
and that whenever they did retire their 
pensions would be based, not only on 
their salaries, but also on the amounts 
they received in the way of fees. He 
was not going to discuss what the ulti- 
mate position of the Queen's Colleges 
would be under Home Rule. Some 
of the Professors thought that the 
interest of the Colleges would be inter- 
fered with prejudicially. Some of the 
Professors were supporters of the Home 
Rule movement and some were not, but 
they had all some fear that possibly 
under Home Rule the amount assigned for 
the support of the Colleges might be re- 
duced, and that, therefore, the efficiency 
of the Colleges would be impaired. How- 
ever, in moving this Amendment he was 
desirous mainly to obtain the views of 
the Government ; and did not expect to 
put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing on it. 

Amendment proposed, 


To add to the sub-section the words, “ This 
section shall apply to the Principal and Pro- 
fessors in Queen's Colleges, nuotwithstandi 
that their salaries are paid from the Consolidatec 
Fund."—(Mr. Roby.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am extremely 
sorry to say that we cannot accept the 
Amendment. These gentlemen, of 
whom I desire to speak with all respect, 
are now under Clause 27. What they 
want, apparently, is to be both upon 
Clause 27 and upon Clause 28. One 
portion of their salaries is paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund under the Queen’s 
Colleges Act. They used to get fees in 
addition to their salaries, but these fees 
were not allowed to count for the pur- 
poses of pension. An arrangement was 
made for these fees to be paid to the 
Imperial Exchequer, and the Professors 
thereafter received additional sums 
from the Votes. The chief reason for 
placing them under Clause 27 was that 
they are paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and removable by the Crown. 
They now want to have the opportunity, 
the day the Bill passes, of going to the 
Treasury and claiming to retire, not 
only on the pensions awarded them by 
Clause 27, but also by this Clause 28. 
I would point out that under Clause 27 
they can, with the assent of Her Majesty, 
have awarded to them such pension as 
Her Majesty may think fit—that is to 
say, full pension. Their position, there- 
fore, is one that does not need to be 
improved, 

*Mr. ROBY wished to know whether 
the pensions of the Professors would be 
based on the fees received as well as 
upon their salary, or upon the salary 
only ? Their own impression was that it 
would be based on the salary only. He 
might mention that the positions of the 
Professors varied considerably. In some 
cases the incomes were made up of three 
quarters from salary and one quarter from 
fees, and in others the incomes were 
made up of one quarter from salary and 
three quarters from fees. Therefore, if 
pensions were fixed according to salaries 
only, in the latter cases the pensions 
would be based on one quarter of the 
income instead of on the whole. He 
would like an answer from his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary on this point. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The pension is 
calculated upon their salaries paid out of 
the Consolidated Fund, and three years’ 
average of their fees as well. 
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Mr. BARTLEY said, the hon. 
Member for Eccles had stated that some 
of these Professors were strong Home 
Rulers. They were anxious, however, 
to secure their positions, and get the 
largest pensions possible, should the 
Home Rule Bill be passed. He thought 
that fact should be noted. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
pointed out that it might very well 
happen that, owing to the legislation 
of the Irish Parliament, the incomes of 
the Professors of the Queen’s College 
would be seriously diminished ; and that, 
as a consequence, their pensions would be 
very much less than what they were 
entitled to look forward to when they 
accepted their positions. He thought 
that these Professors should at least get 
the same terms as were given to other 
Civil servants ; but they seemed to have 
been put on a different footing. 


Mr. CARSON asked whether the 
Professors of the Royal University of 
Ireland stood, in this matter, in the same 
relation as the Professors of the Queen’s 
Colleges ? 

*Mr. ROBY asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I now beg to 
move as a new sub-section— 

“(10.) For the purpose of determining finally 
all questions which may arise during the tran- 
sitional period as to the rights of the officers or 
any of them under this section there shall be 
appointed a committee, consisting of A. B., the 
chairman, and C. D., and one other person to be 
nominated after the appointed day by the 
Executive Committee of the Irish Privy Council. 
Any vacancy which may arise among the persons 
named in this section may be filled by Her 
Majesty under Her Royal Sign Manual, and any 
vacancy which may arise from the death or 
resignation of the person nominated by the 
Executive Committee may be filled by that 
Committee.” 

This Committee will consist of three 
gentlemen, one of whom will be nomi- 
nated by the Irish Government, while 
the other two will be named in the Bill. 
It will be their business to hear the 
claims of Civil servants or other persons 
affected by this clause, to judge of the 
facts or allegations of facts bearing on 
the awards made by the Treasury, and 
make a Report to the Treasury. The 





Treasury, in making the final award, 
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would have the Report of the Committee 
before them. The names of the gentle- 
men to be given in the Bill, one of whom 
will be a competent lawyer, I will 
submit to the Committee on Report. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the foregoing Amendment, to add the 
words— 


“(10.) For the purpose of determining finally 
all questions which may arise during the tran- 
sitional period as to the rights of the officers or 
any of them under this section there shall be 
appointed a committee, consisting of A. B., the 
chairman, and C. D., and one other person to be 
nominated after the appointed day by the 
Executive Committee of the Irish Privy Council. 
Any vacancy which may arise among the persons 
named in this section may be filled by Her 
Majesty under Her Royal Sign Manual, and any 
vacancy which may arise from the death or 
resignation of the person nominated by the 
Executive Committee may be filled by that 
Committee.”—( Vr. J. Morley.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. CARSON said, it was not quite 
clear from the sub-section what the 
functions of the Committee were to be. 
If it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment that the Committee was not to 
finally determine the questions, but was 
merely to advise the Treasury—which, 
he thought, was the proper course—the 
terms of the sub-section would not carry 
out that intention. The sub-section said 
that the Committee was formed “for the 
purpose of determining finally all ques- 
tions,” and how the Chief Secretary 
could say in face of these words that the 
functions of the Committee were merely 
advisory passed his comprehension. He 
thought the matter should be madé 
clear. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he ventured to 
think, with all due respect to the high 
authority of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that the terms of the sub-section 
were compatible with a final decision by 
the Treasury. The Committee, accord- 
ing to the Chief Secretary, would deter- 
mine the facts of individual cases, and 
the Treasury would then make an 
award. The power of the Treasury to 
make an award was absolute, so that, 
whatever might be the decision of the 
Committee as to the facts in individual 
cases, the Treasury could afterwards 
exercise their discretion in respect of 
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allowances or gratuities. He thought, 
however, that the Committee had not 
sufficient information before them to 
enable them to come to a definite conclu- 
sion on the Amendment. The names of 
the gentlemen to be appointed were not 
known. If they were known he should 
be able to determine the merits of the 
Committee. Two of them would pro- 
bably be found to be guardians and 
representatives of Imperial interests, and 
there would be only a solitary representa- 
tive of Irish interests. The Committee 
would have very important functions to 
discharge—functions affecting £330,000 
in salaries, and possible pensions to the 
amount of £150,000—and, although it 
would not finally decide, it had to aid 
and guide the Treasury in awarding 
pensions. He considered that, as every 
penny of the money, and also every 
official dealt with, would be Irish, and as 
the Treasury would have the final word, 
the more reasonable course would be 
that Ireland should have two Representa- 
tives on the Committee, and the Trea- 
sury only one. He did not admit the 
principle that the Treasury in this case, 
having to deal with Irish Revenue only, 
should have a majority on the Com- 
mittee. He would, therefore, propose to 
amend the clause by making it consist 
of four persons, two to represent Ireland, 
and two to represent the Treasury. As 
the Committee were only to guide, it was 
hardly necessary to have a majority on 
either side, but the Chairman might have 
a casting vote. 


*Tue CHAIRMAN was about to put 
the Amendment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On a point 
of Order, Mr. Mellor. I rather gathered 
that the Government had seen the force 
of the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University. 
If so, the Amendment he suggested 
should come first. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I propose to in- 
sert, after the word “ finally,” the words 
“ the facts of,” so that the Committee to 
be appointed shall determine finally the 
facts of all questions that may arise. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
asked whether the Members of the Com- 
mittee were to receive salaries, and, if 
so, out of what fund they would come ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not in the 
contemplation of the Government that 
the members shall be paid. 


Amendment amended, by inserting in 
line 1, after the word “finally,” the 
words “the facts of.”"—( Mr. J. Morley.) 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, as amended, in line 4, to 
leave out the words “one other person,” 
in order to insert the words “two other 
persons.” —(Mr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘one other person’ stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: This Amend- 
ment involves a certain misapprehension 
of the purposes for which the Committee 
is to be constituted. My hon. Friend 
assumes that there will invariably be a 
difference of opinion that the two 
Imperial Members will always consult 
together on one side, and the unfortunate 
and isolated Irish gentleman will be 
without a friend on the other side. 
Ido not share that view. It will be the 
desire of the Government to get two 
gentlemen of character and position, and 
it is not to be supposed that three gentle- 
men meeting together to determine 
claims on grounds of equity and justice 
will fly off into two separate Parties on 
every occasion. I would point out, 
further, that the two Imperial Members 
will be chosen not by English or Scotch 
Members, but by Parliament, and in that 
selection hon. Members below the Gang- 
way opposite will havea voice. My hon. 
Friend anticipates that if there were 
four Members the views of the Com- 
mittee might be equally divided, and he 
is, consequently, willing to givea casting 
vote to the Chairman. But by that 
magnanimity on his part he has given his 
case away. It is a better plan to have 
either five Members or three Members ; 
but we consider a Committee of five 
Members would be far too large for this 
Ministerial purpose. We must adhere to 
three; and we cannot, therefore, accept 
the Amendment. 


Mr. BARTLEY pointed out that the 
Irish Members could really nominate all 
three Members, for, as the Unionists were 
in the minority, the 80 Irish votes would 
settle everything. They could negative 
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every name that might be proposed unless 
they were willing to accept the person so 
named. He, as a Representative of the 
United Kingdom, therefore thought the 
Irish Members would have far too large 
a share in nominating this Committee. 


Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Member 
had more imagination than one would 
suppose from the bent of his mind. If 
the hon. Member looked back upon the 
proceedings in Committee he would find 
that whenever the Irish Members moved 
an Amendment which was not accepted 
by the Government, the Government were 
always supported by hon. Gentlemen 
above the Gangway. It was certain, on 
the nomination of these gentlemen on the 
Report stage, the Government, if they 
nominated persons who were disagreeable 
to the Irish Members, would carry their 
nomination by the help of the Tory 
Party. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Islington as to the voice the Unionist 
Party are likely to have in the selection 
of these gentlemen. The hon. Member 
for North Kerry does not share our 
apprehensions, because he says that, 
whenever there is a difference between 
the Government and the Irish Party, the 
Tory Party always combine with the 
Government to vote down the Irish. My 
own observations of the proceedings in 
this Committee are of a very different 
character. Hon. Members below the 
Gangway have been very careful not to 
have a difference with the Government 
unless they know that the Tory Party 
will support the Government. I do not 
at all blame them, but I never saw gentle- 
men so nervously anxious as they are 
lest on any occasion they should have the 
unhappy success of carrying any one of 
their Amendments. I can, however, 
imagine a very different state of things 
when gentlemen below the Gangway will 
not be perturbed by the idea that their 
votes may embarrass the Government. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER observed that 
where names of gentlemen were inserted 
in an Act of Parliament to perform 
Ministerial or Judicial duties they were 
never inserted on Party grounds. He 
could give a large number of instances 
to show that men were selected who 
were acceptable and who possessed the 
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confidence of all Parties in the House. 
It was quite certain that the Government, 
in selecting two officials, would desire 
that they would be—and he was sure 
they would be—not partisans in any 
sense of the word, but men of long 
official experience who possessed the con- 
fidence, not only of gentlemen opposite, 
but of gentlemen in every part of the 
House. If it was to be made a Party 
question, the course would simply be to say 
the English Government should nominate 
two, and the Irish Government one, 
and then it would be open to the con- 
struction of being such a majority as the 
hon. Member for Kerry seemed to con- 
template ; but the two names being put 
in the Bill was a pledge that these two 
names should be those of perfectly inde- 
pendent and impartial men, who from 
long experience might be trusted to carry 
out the onerous duties imposed upon 
them. He would tell the hon. Member 
for Kerry that if he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
were an Irishman and called upon to 
decide as to this Committee, he would 
rather have no Committee at all, but 
Jeave the matter in the hands of the 
Treasury. There could be no possible 
body of men selected who would so care- 
fully and economically safeguard all the 
interests of the Irish Exchequer as the 
English Treasury, and he was quite sure 
whatever they decided or awarded would 
not be in the interests of extravagance. 
As it was thought desirable that the 
decision given should be subject to 
another jtribunal, he could not conceive 
any more impartial tribunal thaa that 
inserted in the Bill. 


CotoneL NOLAN said, the Amend- 
ment was to have five members of this 
Committee instead of three. He believed 
that in Dublin, if the Committee was to 
be composed of only three Members, 
there would very often be a difficulty in 
getting a quorum. Four or five would 
be a much more sensible number, and 
one which would obviate such a difficulty. 
It was a very small Amendment, which 
the Government might very easily con- 
cede to the Irish Members. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES desired to 
make a suggestion. By the insertion of 
the words— 


“For the purpose of determining finally all 
questions which may arise,” 
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the Committee had been turned into an 
absolute jury; and, that being so, it 
might meet the views of the Member for 
Kerry if this Committee were to act on 
the jury principle, and that their 
decision should be required to be unani- 
mous. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 298 ; 
Noes 131.—(Division List, No. 228.) 


Words, as amended, added 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not propose to 
divide against the clause, because it 
affords such protection as the Govern- 
ment are willing to give to the Civil 
servants in Ireland; but I do not like to 
part with it without making one final 
protest against the whole scheme of the 
Government. The clause seems to me to 
have been so drafted that we have not been 
able to raise one of the most important 
points in the whole scheme—namely, the 
device of the transitional period. My 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury objected to the idea of there 
being “a clean sweep”; and the Chief 
Secretary, in the statement he made to 
the House, stated that after the five years’ 
period the Civil Service would have to 
make its bargain afresh with the Irish 
Government. I should wish to be 
corrected if I am wrong in that ; but I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that at the end of the five years 
practically the whole Civil Service would 
be in the position of making a fresh 
bargain with the Irish Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman used those exact 
words of “a fresh bargain.” That is to 
say, the bargain is good for five years, 
and for five years only ; and every single 
member of the Irish Civil Service will 
be in an unsettled state of mind 
during the whole of these five years. 
The Irish Government may not intend 
to dismiss the whole of the Civil Service, 
but they will be able, as has been stated, 
to impose fresh terms on the Service at 
the end of that time. One of the 
Ministers—I think it was the Prime 
Minister—asked, should we have proposed 
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similar terms or made similar demands in 
the case of Scotland or England ? I put 
it to hon. Members opposite—and, indeed, 
to every Member of the House—what 
would be the position of the English 
Civil Service if they had notice that at 
the end of five years the whole of their 
tenure of office might be changed ? 
There is not a single Metropolitan Mem- 
ber in this House—and, in fact, no Mem- 
ber who has Civil servants among his 
coustituents—who would venture to vote 
in favour of such a scheme; and that 
being so, and it being admitted that the 
Irish Service is part of the Imperial Civil 
Service, we are as much bound to look 


after them as we are bound to look 
after the English or Scotch Civil 
servants. I do think, therefore, that 


hon. Members opposite might have taken 
a different view, and have associated 
themselves with us in our endeavours to 
get the Government to re-consider the 
question of the transitional period. I 
wish that it should be thoroughly 
realised that at the end of five years the 
Civil Service in Ireland, as a whole, will 
be—I will not say at the mercy—but at 
the discretion, at all events, of the Irish 
Government ; and it appears to me, both 
from the administrative point of view 
aud from the personal point of view, that 
it is an intolerable position in which to 
place the whole of the Civil Service in 
Ireland. The Prime Minister and the 
Government think they have given 
sufficiently good terms to the Irish Civil 
servants—indeed, they say they have 
given generous terms; and hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway think that 
it is a spectacle in which they are afraid 
of the Irish Civil servants going about 
“eating their heads off,” to use the 
expression of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton—if this Bill should pass—with 
the Irish taxpayers’ money in their 
pockets. If these men are to retire or to 
be dismissed with their pensions, they 
will not be eating their heads off; but it 
is highly probable they will be starving. 
That is the point. I should like to know 
what the constituents of hon. Members 
opposite, who are in receipt, perhaps, of 
£250 per year, would think if they had 
to accept compulsory terms by which they 
would only have £100 a year? [An hon. 
Memsuer: And their freedom.] Would 
they think they were eating their heads 
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off? They will have their freedom! 
That is the fallacy by which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are going to sacrifice the 
Civil Service of Ireland. If they have 
their freedom, the question is, what is 
their freedom worth; and is their freedom 
in the position in which they will be 
placed with their pensions equal to their 
salaries and their prospects in their 
employment ? And it is because hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will not appreciate 
the fact that freedom and a small pension 
is worse than salary and prospects of 
work that they inflict—as I believe they 
will inflict—a great damage upon the 
whole Civil Service of Ireland. The 
Prime Minister said that they would be 
able to find remunerative employment, 
and he pointed to the fact that Civil 
servants obtained employment as 
Directors of Public Companies, and in 
other ways. Yes; but these are the few 
who are at the head of the Service. But 
we are not concerned with the few at the 
head of the Service. Remember what 
was said by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—that in Ireland, out of 
1,200 Civil servants, 600 are in 
receipt of small salaries ; and they are 
not in a position to receive valuable ap- 
pointments. Now comes another point, 
which seems to have escaped the Go- 
vernment entirely. It is of the essence 
of the case. It is easy, when an aboli- 
tion of office takes place on a moderate 
scale, for a certain number of men who 
have to seek other employment to find 
work here and there. But here you will 
have a large number of men seeking 
other employment who have been edu- 
cated for no other purpose than for the 
Civil Service in Ireland, and how are 
they all at once to find work ? They 
will wander about with their freedom ; 
but their freedom will not feed their 
wives and children, and their freedom 
will not help them unless they find work. 
And what sympathy did hon, Gentlemen 
opposite evince for them’ When we 
suggested that they should be trans- 
ferred, as far as possible, to employment 
in England and Scotland, there was no 
sympathy whatever shown towards the 
suggestion. You are disorganising the 
whole of the Civil Service in Ireland in 
the first place, and in the next you are 
going to have a fresh hiring at the end 
of five years. Was there ever such a 
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proposal made to the House of Com- 
mons ? QOne Minister quoted the case of 
the French, where the Civil servants 
served first under the Republic and then 
under the Empire. But here notice has 
been given to them that after five years 
their whole tenure of office may be 
changed. It is, therefore, a fresh hiring 
which is imposed upon them under most 
disadvantageous circumstances and with 
a most inadequate compensation. The 
Government think they have done a 
great deal by offering these Civil servants 
five years of a transitional period, and 
offering that they should receive a 
pension on these five years even if they 
do not serve. But even that is marred 
by a provision—and a proper provision 
in its way—that the Treasury and the 
new authorities can impose a limit upon 
the number of men who are to retire ; 
and, therefore, a number of men may be 
compelled to serve on till the end of the 
five years, and then they will receive no 
boon whatever in consequence of this 
abolition. We do not vote against the 
clause, as it contains the only protection 
the Civil servants have; but I do not 
wish that the clause should be finally 
passed without making a protest, and say- 
ing that we do not consider the case of 
the Civil servants has been adequately 
met. We believe, on the contrary, that 
if the Bill passes a great sense of in- 
justice and grievance will remain ; and 
the whole Service will be so disorganised 
by the provisions of this Bill as to be 
most seriously detrimental, from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, to the inte- 
rests of the Irish Government them- 
selves. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is rather 
peculiar that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Goschen) did not make his 
speech yesterday, when an Amendment 
was before the Committee which was 
practically the alternative proposal of 
the Leader of the Opposition for dealing 
with the Irish Civil servants. I 
then put the challenge direct to the 
right hon. Gentleman to get up in his 
place and tell the House whether that 
alternative was actually possible ? 
His great knowledge of the Civil Service 
would have enabled him to reply to that 
question, which was whether it was 
possible to transfer the Irish Civil 
servants into the English Civil Service ; 
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but he remained perfectly silent. He 
knew it was impossible ; he knew that 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition was not 
one that could be practically carried out ; 
and, therefore, he very wisely abstained 
from taking part in the Debate. Now, 
Sir, he raises an objection to this term, 
and he says it is a monstrous injustice 
that the Treasury should have the power 
to say that a certain number of persons 
are to remain up to the end of five 
years, who will then get no advantage or 
boon whatever. They will have pre- 
cisely the same advantage which any- 
body would get if they retired at the 
commencement of the five years, and they 
would have this additional advantage— 
namely, they would have heen receiving 
full salary for five years, and would be 
servants of the Imperial and not of the 
Irish Government. These men will be 
better off, so far as they are concerned, 
during that five years. I am not going 
over the whole facts of the case; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman draws a 
picture of what he calls a “ general clean 
sweep” of Dublin Castle, and Dublin 
Castle attempting to commence a new 
Civil Service, the answer to that is that 
such a thing is possible in theory, but 
absolutely improbable according to the 
usual course of public affairs. If they 
remain on as Civil servants they are to 
have the same salary and the same 
tenure of office, and all their rights are 
fairly maintained. No doubt it will be 
in the jurisdiction of the Irish Legislature, 
as it is in the jurisdiction of this Parlia- 
ment, to alter the terms of their service 
and their salaries. Every man who takes 
office in the English Servicetakes it sub- 
ject to the pleasure of Parliament ; and 
these officials—of whom I desire to 
speak in terms of great respect—will 
hold their office after the five years sub- 
ject to the pleasure of the Legislative 
Authority in Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite say that is not the position in 
which they desire them to be placed, as 
they think that they might be unjustly 
and unfairly treated, and that the Irish 
Legislature might impose terms which 
the English Parliament would not have 
imposed if they had remained under its 
jurisdiction. Our answer to that is that 
we give them the option during the five 
years of retiring from the Civil Service 
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altogether, and of retiring on the most 
liberal terms—terms actually unprece- 
dented in any abolition or transference 
of office that has ever taken place in this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman, of 
course, is of opinion that no justice, no 
fairness, could be displayed towards these 
gentlemen by an Irish Legislature. If I 
held that opinion I should take the same 
view as the right hon. Gentleman takes 
of the whole question. I think if they 
are incapable of justice and fairness they 
are incapable of being a Legislature at 
all, and ought not to be one. We make 
these proposals beeause we hold the con- 
trary opinion, because we believe that as 
the Representatives of the Irish people 
they will not act in the manner which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite affect to 
think they will. Surely the Irish 
people are not likely to favour 
injustice towards their own kith 
and kin and their own race! That 
is not a characteristic of Irishmen 
specially, any more than of any other 
nationality. They would not be allowed 
to do injustice to Irishmen in an Irish 
Legislature. On the contrary, we believe 
that, representing the Irish people, they 
will treat their officers with fairness and 
justice. They will have in their own 
hands a very competent Civil Service. 
That Civil Service is an expensive one, 
I am quite ready to admit, and I think, 
in the course of time, it will be the duty 
of the Irish Administration to reduce the 
cost of that Civil Service, as I am sure 
we should do it if we were ourselves 
responsible in the sense that they will 
be for the Irish Civil Service, because 
every gentleman who knows anything 
about it knows that the Irish Civil Ser- 
vice, in the better and higher posts, is 
paid at a higher rate than the English 
Civil Service. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): No, 
no! 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 


hon. Gentleman says “ No.” 


Mr. JACKSON: I say so, and I 


adhere to it. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I say that in 
the higher Departments they are much 
better paid in Ireland than in England, 
and I will give an illustration of this. I 
will speak of my own Department. The 
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permanent head of the Local Government 
Board in England is Sir Hugh Owen ; 
and no one who knows anything about 
the Civil Service of this country—and I 
am sure the Leader of the Opposition, 
who was himself President of the Local 
Government Board, will agree with me 
—can speak of that gentleman except in 
the highest terms for his great ability 
and his eminent services. He is the 
permanent head of a Department which 
deals with 29,000,000 people, with the 
enormous complications of administration, 
and he receives a salary of £1,800 a year. 
I do not wish to say anything at all de- 
rogatory to the gentleman who holds a 
similar position in Ireland. The _per- 
manent head of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board, which does not deal with 
5,000,000 people, and has nothing like 
the complications to deal with that the 
English Local Board has, has £2,000 a 
year. I do not wish to be understood as 
detracting from the eminent ability or 
services of that gentleman ; but I simply 
mention a matter of fact which is in 
direct contradiction to the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
say, as a matter of fact, that the Irish 
permanent Civil Service in its higher De- 
partments is remunerated at a higher 
rate than the English Civil Service in 
the same Departments. When we come 
to the Estimates I think there will be no 
difficulty in dealing with that. The 
matter does not arise on the present 
occasion, except so far as to point out 
that in the future the Irish Government, 
if they are to be financially sound, must 
deal economically with the administra- 
tion of their affairs. What we are con- 
cerned with in this clause is this—We 
admit we are changing the Government 
of Ireland; we admit we are trans- 
ferring gentlemen who have hitherto 
served the United Kingdom to the 
Service of one of the Kingdoms 
which form part of that Kingdom ; and 
we are—I admit it—removing them from 
the control of the Imperial Parliament 
and putting them under the control of 
the local Parliament direeted by their 
own neighbours. I say that in doing 
that we have guarded against their being 
compulsorily retired ; and if they them- 
selves, from any ill-grounded or well- 
grounded fears, are apprehensive that 
justice will not be done to them, we have 
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allowed them to retire—no matter what 
their capacity for future service may be, 
how young they are, or whether they are 
in the prime of life—we have allowed 
them to retire on terms guaranteed by the 
Imperial Exchequer, which I think most 
favourable, and, indeed, most generous. 
Under these circumstances, we adhere to 
this clause, and shall vote for this clause; 
I do not understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman intends to press the matter to 
a Division. I will only say, in conclu- 
sion, that there has been no tangible 
proposition put before the Committee for 
improving these terms. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself has proposed nothing 
to make the position of these gentlemen 
better ; but the only alternative proposal 
was by the Leader of the Opposition, 
which was to transfer these gentlemen 
bodily into the Imperial Civil Service, 
and the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) himself admitted that that 
would be impossible. 


Mr. JACKSON : I think the right 
hon. Gentleman has entirely misunder- 
stood the proposition of my right hon. 
Friend the Leader of the Opposition. If 
I remember the proposition correctly, it 
was a proposition to do nothing of the 
kind as that which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has said. The proposition was to 
protect the interests of the Civil servants 
in Ireland until they were transferred 
into the general body of the Civil Service 
of England, supposing they were not 
wanted in Ireland. It was a protection 
to the Civil servants in their offices— 
it was a protection to them that they 
should not be arbitrarily treated or dis- 
missed ; and the alternative proposal 
was their transference to the general 
body of the Civil Service in this country. 
The right hoa. Gentleman makes the 
great point that it is impossible to trans- 
fer men serving in Ireland to serve in 
England. But, surely, that has been done 
overand over again. There is no difficulty 
about it. I quite admit that in the case 
of a reorganisation of offices, or in the 
case of the abolition of certain offices, 
there is a great difficulty in transferring 
men who are so displaced to other parts 
of the Service, or to other offices. It is 
admitted that that is so. That is a 
transfer, possibly, from one Department 
to another Department. But what we 
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contend is this. Take, for instance, the 
Inland Revenue Service. The servants 
of the Crown serving in Ireland in the 
Inland Revenue Department are part of 
a Service which is a Service as a whole, 
and that you cannot distinguish, and 
ought not to distinguish. Asa matter of 
fact, the right hon. Gentleman knows 
himself that the man who is at this 
moment at the head of the Customs 
Department in this country came from 
Ireland to that position. He knows also 
that another man at the Inland 
Revenue Department—one of the 
Commissioners—also came from Ireland, 
and there are instances which can 
be mentioned where men have been 
transferred to like positions in Ireland 
from this country ; therefore, so far as 
regards the possibility of transfer, I say 
there is no absolute bar on the ground of 
impossibility. The right hon. Gentle- 
man took my right hon. Friend to task 
because he had criticised the proposal to 
deal with these servants arbitrarily at 
the end of five years. If I may say so, 
with all respect, I venture to think the 
right hon. Gentleman did not appreciate 
the point. The point is this—these men 
are in the permanent Civil Service of the 
State, and you are determining arbi- 
trarily at the end of five years absolutely 
the employment under the Crown. In 
that five years’ period, it is true, you give 
them some opportunity either to retire, 
or at the end of that time to accept 
pensions, or they can accept pensions 
before. But you make no provision for 
them. You terminate absolutely their 
service under the Crown at the end of five 
years, and you leave them at the mercy 
of the Irish Government at the end of 
that time to make what terms they can 
and in the best way they can. I say, so 
far as I know, there has never been in the 
history of this country any such proposal 
submitted to and approved by Parliament, 
and the parallel which the right hon, 
Gentleman seeks to draw between this 
and an ordinary abolition of office by a 
reasonable reduction of the staff is no 
parallel at all, because in this case you 
are absolutely terminating the service of 
men in order to put other men in their 
place. [An hon, Memser: No, no! } 
Does the hon. Member suppose that the 
Civil Service in Ireland is going to be 
carried on without men then ? Of course, 
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if they are not going to be displaced, no 
injury is done ; but you make no pro- 
vision and secure no protection for them. 
That is our contention—that you make no 
provision for them, although you abso- 
lutely terminate their engagement at the 
end of five years. [An hon. MEMBER: 
No, no!) Hon. Gentlemen behind 
the Government Bench do not understand 
the question. If they had been in the 
House, they would have heard the Chief 
Secretary state that at the end of five 
years they must make the best terms 
they could with the Irish Government, 
and that, so faras their service under the 
Crown and so far as the responsibility 
of the Imperial Parliament to these 
servants were concerned, they would 
come absolutely and completely to an 
end at the expiration of the period of 
five years. With regard to the terms, 
I must be allowed to say that, so far as 
I can judge, there is really no justifica- 
tion for the assertion that has been made 
that these terms are either extravagant 
or liberal to these servants. My expe- 
rience has been—and I think right hon. 
Gentlemen on that Bench will confirm 
it—that whenever questions have been 
submitted to Parliament in connection 
with the Civil servants of this country, 
Parliament bas always taken a very 
strict view of what they considered 
to be public faith pledged to public 
servants. In proof of this, I may refer 
to one case which will be in the re- 
collection of the right hon. Gentleman. 
That was a case in which there was some 
doubt as to whether a notice had been 
given to certain Woolwich workmen by 
which they had a legal termination of 
their right to superannuation. That 
question was referred to a Committee 
upstairs ; and, if my recollection serves 
me right, I think the result of the award 
of that Committee was to pass something 
like nearly £500,000. I know the 
Treasury strongly dissented from that 
view as being extremely extravagant 
and liberal; but it has always been the 
case that Parliament has taken, I be- 
lieve, a much more liberal view of com- 
pensation towards public servants who 
might be displaced from their offices 
than ever has been taken by the Govern- 
ment of the day, or by the particular 
Department. I cannot but feel that as 


regards these Civil servants they are 
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placed in an extremely difficult position. 
As my right hon. Friend has pointed 
out, they are put in this position. They 
do not know—they cannot know until 
the end of the period of five years—whe- 
ther they will be allowed to continue in 
the Service or not. They may go on for 
the period of five years, and they may 
have their service terminated at the end 
of that time without any additional com- 
pensation beyond that which would be 
accorded in the case of Civil servants 
dismissed on an ordinary reorganisation, 
or in a reduction of the office. I do not 
feel that these can be at all truthfully 
described as liberal terms; I believe the 
case is without parallel, and I feel that 
justice has not been done to the Civil 
servants in Ireland who have served the 
Crown so faithfully. 
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Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Clause 29 (As to existing pensions 
and superannuation allowances). 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My object, in the 
two Amendments I have on the Paper, 
is this. The clause deals with existing 
pensious. The first liability is upon the 
Irish Exchequer, and the effect of the 
two Amendments will be that these 
existing pensions shall be paid out of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom, and 
shall be repaid to that Exchequer from 
the Irish Exchequer. That is the way 
the clause will run if my view is ac- 
cepted. I beg to move the first Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, 
line 19, to leave out from “ begin- 
ning,” to “shall,” in line 20.—(Mr. J. 
Morley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. J. MORLEY then moved the 
following Amendment :—Page 16, line 
21, after the word “ Kingdom,” to insert 
the words “and shall be repaid to that 
Exchequer from the Irish Exchequer.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill, ” put, and agreed to. 
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Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”"—(Mr. J. 
Morley,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


CROWN LANDS BILL.—(No. 235.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 


Tue Margvess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he should like 
to ask for some explanation of this Bill. 
He observed from the Notice Paper that 
a large number of Members on both sides 
took a strong objection to it; and, per- 
sonally, he had received letters from two 
gentlemen in the New Forest who ob- 
jected to it. He saw there was some 
intention of referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee ; and if that were done, per- 
sonally he should have no objection. He 
would, however, like to have some ex- 
planation of the measure. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have pre- 
viously explained the object of the Bill, 
and I am unwilling to do so again. I 
have been in communication with hon. 
Gentlemen who are opposed to certain 
portions of the Bill, and I think their 
views will be met if the Bill is referred 
to a Select Committee. I am quite pre- 
pared to agree to certain Amendments 
which, I think, will obviate objection. 
The Bill really carries out the recom- 
mendations of a Select Committee which 
sat some years ago; and it is very 
desirable, in the interests of the Crown 
property, that this Bill should pass into 
law. I would suggest to those gentlemen 
who object to the Bill that they should 
allow the Second Reading to be taken, 
and then that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee, which may 
either take evidence upon any points in 
dispute on the clauses, or come to an 
agreement where the objections are of a 
very material character. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he desired to know if the 
right hon. Gentleman consented to the 
omission of Clause 5? He spoke on 
behalf of the verderers of the New 
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Forest, and he wished to know whether 
any compensation would be granted to 
the Commissioners of the Forest with re- 
gard to the deprivation of their rights ? 
The verderers of the New Forest and 
others had considerable objection to the 
5th clause, and he understood from the 
right hon. Gentleman the other day that 
it would be withdrawn. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : That is quite 
so with regard to the New Forest, but 
not with respect to the other forests. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that being so, 
the substance of the case came to this— 
would provision be made for awarding 
compensation to the Commoners of the 
New Forest who lost certain rights if 
this Bill were to pass? [Sir J. T. 
Hissert: No.] The right hon. Gentle- 
man said “ No,” and he must, therefore, 
persevere with his objection. It was a 
very important matter to these Com- 
moners. 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday, at 
Two of the clock. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL—(No. 241.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill. He explained that the Bill 
was intended to raise from 10 to II 
years the age of full attendance at school. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Acland.) 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he had a Bill for a similar purpose, 
and he should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to its being read 
a second time together with the Govern- 
ment measure, to which measure he had 
only one objection—namely, that it did 
not go far enough. At present the 
children had to undergo an individual 
examination before leaving school for 
half time or full time employment, which 
led to seriously diminishing the benefits 
of abolishing payment by results, which 
abolition had been arranged by recent 
Educational Codes. Children in school rose 
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from one Standard to another by average 
attendance. What all educational authori- 
ties desired was that children should leave 
school on the same conditions as those 
under which they rose from one Standard 
to another, and it was the main object | 
of his Bill to bring that about. 

Mr. ACLAND said, he agreed to 
the principle of the Bill of the hon. 
Baronet, and the Bill of the Government 
was a humble step in the same direction. 
He should be glad to co-operate with the 
hon. Baronet as far as he could in passing 
the other measure. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he | 
hoped the Bill would be read a second | 
time. The interval between the time of | 
leaving school and that of beginning | 
work was most prejudicial to the 
children. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed | 
for Friday, at Two of the clock. | 


Labour Disputes 





CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 3) BILL. 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that on the Consolidated Fund Bill he 
had referred to the question of interest. 
The Bill authorised the Treasury to pay 
not exceeding 5 per cent. per annum, 
and that was too large a sum to put in. 
He knew there were objections to putting 
in a smaller sum; but he trusted that in 
the next Bill 5 per cent. would not be 
mentioned. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
objection on the present clause. He did 
not think it would be safe to alter the 
amount. The best course to adopt in the 
future would be to leave out the amount 
altogether. 

Clause agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time To-morrow. 





LABOUR DISPUTES (ARBITRATION) 
BILL.—(No. 308.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tra, Sheffield, 


Sir R. Temple 
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Brightside) said, he would appeal to the 
House, in view of the critical condition of 
the relations between capital and labour, 
to agree to the Second Reading of the 
Bill, and thus enable some immediate 
steps to be taken to put a stop to trade 
disputes. He proposed, if the Motion 
were agreed to, that the Bill should be 
referred to the Grand Committee, where 
its provisions could be adequately con- 
sidered. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


_time.”"—( Mr. Mundella.) 


Str J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, he had a notice of objection to 
the Bill on the Paper, and he could not 
yield to the appeal of the right hon. 


| Gentleman. The question was far too 
_important to be disposed of in the 


manner proposed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber. The subject would have to be 
dealt with by the House at some time 
or other. The present Bill was not 
likely to do much in the way of stopping 
trade disputes. 


Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said, he 
had read the Bill, but did not think that 
it would have the effect of settling dis- 
putes. It contained little more than a 
provision to the effect that the Board of 
Trade should be enabled to appoint 
Boards of Arbitration. There was 
nothing in it to compel disputants to 
submit to it, or to provide for the exami- 
nation of witnesses on oath ; besides, no 
Bill of this kind should be passed without 
having been thoroughly discussed in the 
House. He did not think that a Bill 
like this, moved after half-past 5 
o'clock on a Wednesday, could meet with 
the consideration that the subject 
deserved. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he would join in the appeal of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade that 
the Bill might be proceeded with. 
The hon. Member for East Belfast (Mr. 
Wolff) overlooked one important cireum- 
stance—namely, the concession made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade that other 
measures on the subject should be con- 
sidered simultaneously with his own. 
The fact that there were four Bills be- 
fore the House dealing with the subject 














57 Clubs Registration 
showed that the matter was one in which 
the House took great interest. In one 
Bill it would be provided that witnesses 
should be summoned and examined on 
oath. In view of what was happening in 
the country and of the proved value of 
measures of conciliation, both in this 
country and elsewhere, the Bill should 
be allowed to proceed. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) said that, on behalf of 
the working men of the country, he would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Sir J. Gorst) to allow the Bill to 
pass. He (Mr. Havelock Wilson) had 
had as much to do with labour disputes 
as any man in the country, and he did 
not object to arbitration that was not 
compulsory. He did not believe that 
compulsory arbitration would be accepted 
by the working men of the country, 
any more than by employers of labour. 
He had much pleasure in supporting 
the Motion for the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) 
said that, as an Irish Member con- 
nected with the Labour Movement, he 
desired to add his appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers not to oppose the Bill. Inthe in- 
terests of trade and commerce in all 
parts of the United Kingdom they ought, 
at least, to give a measure of this kind a 
trial. In opposition to the hon. Member 
for East Belfast—[ Cries of “* Agreed !”] 
—he thought that to alter the character 
of the Bill would be to deprive it of 
its utility. 

Str H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, he had had to see a great deal of 
arbitration, and he thought it most im- 
portant that Parliament should legislate 
promptly on this subject. The details 
of the Bill could be settled in Committee. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he thought the Government 
should afford time for the discussion of 
a measure of so great and pressing im- 
portance. 

Sir J. GORST : I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Friday, 
at Two of the clock. 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 260.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. JEFFREYS asked that some 
explanation might be given of the Bill. 


Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk. 
N.) said, the Bill was intended to remove 
| two blunders in the original Act, one of 
| which prevented the recovery of a debt 
|from a widow who had entered into 
|engagements in respect of property of 
| which she retained possession on widow- 
hood. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, this Bill showed 
how necessary it was not to pass Bills 
through hurriedly and without adequate 
examination and discussion. 








| Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
| sidered upon Wednesday next. 

| PURCHASERS OF LAND (IRELAND). 
|MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 
| [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
|} on Motion for a Select Committee [18th 
April] read. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
that it was too late in the Session to pro- 
ceed with this, and he, therefore, gave 
notice that he would raise the question 
upon the Estimates. 


Order discharged. 


WORKING MEN'S DWELLINGS BILL 
(No. 9.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Tuesday next. 


CLUBS REGISTRATION  (re-committed) 
BILL.—(No. 407.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to. sit 
again To-morrow. 
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CHARITY COMMISSIONERS (INQUIRIES) 
BILL.—(No. 382.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Nineteepth Report brought up, and read; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


RATES IN METROPOLIS (LEAKAGES),. 


Return ordered, “giving, as regards 
each parish iu the Metropolis, the follow- 
ing particulars :— 

(1) The rateable value of the parish 
on which the last Poor Rate 
closed prior to the 25th day of 
March 1893 was made ; 

(2) The amount which a rate of one 
penny in the pound on that rate- 
able value would produce if the 
whole rate were collected ; 

(3) The sum actually produced in 
respect of each penny of the rate ; 

(4) With regard to the difference, 
the approaimate proportion of the 
amount which was attributable 
(a) to allowances to owners who 
are rated instead of the occupiers, 
(b) to excusals on the ground of 
poverty, and (c) to empties, re- 
movals, and other causes ; 

(5) The number of assessments in 
respect of which commissions 
were allowed to owners under 
agreements made in pursuance of 
Section 3 of “The Poor Rate 
Assessment and Collection Act, 
1869,” and the percentages of 
such commissions ; 

(6) Whether any order of the 
Vestry, in pursuance of Section 
4 of the said Act, was in force in 
the parish during the year ended 
the 25th day of March, 1893 ; 

(7) The number of assessments in 
respect of which abatements of 15 
per cent. were allowed to owners 
Sub-section (1) of the last men- 
tioned section ; and 

(8) The number of assessments in 
respect of which further abate- 
ments were allowed under Sub- 
section (2) of the same section to 
owners who were willing to be 
rated whether their premises were 
occupied or not, and the per- 
centages of such further abate- 
ments.”—(Sir Walter Foster.) 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 


FRANCE AND Siam. 


*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) : I beg to put to the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs a question of 
which I gave him notice earlier in the 
afternoon—Whether the Government 
have any official confirmation of the 
telegrams from Paris in this morning’s 
papers, about the despatch of a French 
ultimatum to Siam; and whether such 
ultimatum involves the cession of the 
entire left bank of the Mekong to France, 
and of the provinces of Battambong and 
Angkor to Cambogia, thereby depriving 
Siam of nearly one-half of the entire 
Kingdom, and planting the French in 
immediate contiguity to the British 
Burmese States on the Upper Mekong in 
the North, and in the heart of Siam in 
the South ? 

*THoe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I have made inquiries since I re- 
ceived notice of the hon. Member's ques- 
tion, and am informed that no informa- 
tion has yet reached the Foreign Office 
with regard to any such ultimatum, or 
as to the terms of it. The latest in- 
formation we have as to the terms of 
any demand made by the French on the 
Siamese Government is that indicated 
in the French Minister’s speech in the 
Chamber yesterday. 

Mr. CURZON : Will my hon. Friend 
make inquiry this evening or to-morrow, 
in order to give information to the House 
upon what is a very important and a very 
serious question ? 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): Can the hon. 
Member say whether the French gun- 
boats are still anchored off Bangkok ? 

*Sir E. GREY : If the hon. Member 
will put the question to-morrow, I shall 
be glad to give any further information 
at my disposal. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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61 Land 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 20th July 1893. 


TOOK THE OATH. 


Several Lords. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Saint Oswald—after the 
death of his father. 


NULLUM TEMPUS (IRELAND) ACT, 1876, 
AMENDMENT BILL [#.1L.).—(No, 157.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, * That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee on the said 


Bill."—( The Lord Morris.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeRSCHELL): My Lords, in accordance 
with the undertaking I gave on the last 
oceasion when this Bill was before the 
House, I have considered the question 
whether it is within the power of the 
House to originate sucha Bill. There 
are precedents which appear to me to be 
almost directly in point. In 1846 a Bill 
was passed by the House for the aboli- 
tion of deodands, which only affected 
Revenue in this way—that the Crown 
was possessed of the right to certain 
deodands which would be abolished if 
the Bill had passed into law. That Bill 
was passed by this House, and was set 
aside by the House of Commons on the 
ground of Breach of Privilege. In the 
same year, on a Bill relating to waste 
lands in Australia, it was laid down by 
the Speaker that with regard to that 
part of the Crown property the proceeds 
of which were earried to the Consoli- 
dated Fund by the Civil List Aet, the 
Lords could not originate any Bill, or 
alter any Bill passed by the House of 
Commons, relating thereto. That, of 
course, would have interfered with the 
hereditary Revenues of the Crown, just 
as this Bill would do. The same view 
had been taken practically in your Lord- 
ships’ House, because, a few years 
ago, the House acquiesced in the 
omission from a Bill relating to Colonial 
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Ports of a clause dealing with Crown 
Revenues on the ground of Privilege. 
It appears, therefore, that the Bill before 
the House comes under the class that has 
been declared and admitted to be within 
the Privilege of the House of Commons; 
and that, therefore, it is one which it is 
not competent for the House to pass. 


*Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he was 
sure their Lordships had the highest con- 
fidence in the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor upon such a subject. This 
case seemed to go rather further than 
any before decided. He had looked at 
the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1860—an_ exceedingly 
strong Committee, on which sat Lord 
Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, Colonel 
Wilson-Patten, Sir Hugh Cairns, and 
others—which went into the matter very 
fully, and dealt with the Deodands Bill 
which was laid aside by the House of 
Commons. He had also looked at Sir 
Erskine May's and Todd's books, where 
the topic was dealt with, and he was not 
at all prepared to offer any advice differ- 


ing from the opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor, though he thought there 


was a good deal to be said on both sides. 
The Bill before the House was not 
intended to make any charge or tax, and 
it was only in a very roundabout way 
that a charge could conceivably be put on 
any public fund. The Bill was an ex- 
planatory and declaratory rather than an 
enacting measure ; and he suggested that 
it should be withdrawn and another, 
slightly modified in its terms, introduced. 
Perhaps his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Morris), who had presented the Bill, 
would consent, as it was merely a ques- 
tion of alteration in form, to discharge 
the Order for the present Bill with that 
object. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


Moved, “That the Order be dis- 
charged.”—( The Lord Morris.) 

Motion agreed to, 

Order discharged ; and Bill (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn, 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [H.L.).—(CNo, 30.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order. 
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said, there were two points to which he 
wished to eall the attention of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack-- 
first, as this Bill was of no benefit to 
landowners nor to rural purchasers, but 
chiefly benefited those who purchased 
from Building Societies, if the Govern- 
ment passed it, it ought to secure a Vote 
of money to pay half the expense of 
registration; otherwise, it would be 
acting like the Bengal Government, 
which, while admitting that the Behar 
Cadastral Survey would be useful to the 
Administration, yet made the zemindars 
and oceupiers pay for it. Secondly, 
although the discretion of the present 
occupant of the Woolsack and that of 
his predecessors might be trusted, that 
would not be the case with some that 
had been named as his probable suc- 
cessors; and some check or restriction 
on the size of the districts that might be 
proclaimed under this Bill ought to be 
inserted in the Bill, Last Monday he 
was at the new Office of the Land 
Registry, and he found them wailing at 
the prospect of the noble and learned 
Lord going out of the country before 
this Bill was passed. If it was passed, 
and the noble and learned Lord went 
out of the country, others would wail if 
it was worked by his suecessors, so that 
both these parties would wish the noble 
and learned Lord to issue a Ve evxeat 
regno against himself. He did not wish 
to be misunderstood as disinclined to the 
noble and learned Lord going to India; 
on the contrary, just now the High 
Courts and Judicial Body had been 
exposed to encroachments by the civi- 
lians ; and it would be a good thing that 
the Governor General should belong to 
the legal profession. Besides that, the 
noble and learned Lord deserved this at 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government 
for having sheltered them with the 
mantle of his respectability. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the noble Lord is, I am afraid, at 
some distance from the Land Transfer 
Bill. As regards the question which 
the noble Lord puts, I do not think the 
Land Registry will involve any additional 
expense to the Treasury. I do not 
contemplate that the Bill will cast any 
burden upon landowners ; on the contrary, 
I believe it will be to their advantage 
from a pecuniary point of jview. With 
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regard to the districts to be brought 
within the operation of the Bill from 
time to time, we must proceed tentatively 
and cautiously. I do not see how it 
would be possible to lay down any rule 
as to the extent of these districts ; but, 
so far as I should have to administer 
any such Act—and I] believe my suc- 
cessors would follow the same principle 
—I should not, in the first instance, 
extend it toa very large district. The 
experience gained in watching its opera- 
tion in that district would be the best 
possible guide as to the extent of the 
district that should from time to time 
be brought within its scope. The 
Amendments to the Bill are of a technical 
character, and I propose that they should 
be dealt with in the Standing Committee 
rather than in your Lordships’ House, 
circulating them beforehand for a suffi- 
cient period to enable them to be con- 
sidered. 

Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE., 
BILL [H.1,). 
COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: 
My Lords, upon this Bill I have pre- 
pared some Amendments upon Clause 4; 
but I find that it would be more con- 
venient to those who are interested in 
the matter that the discussion should not 
take place upon them just now ; and as 
they are entirely upon matters of detail, 
although involving, no doubt, important 
points, I should propose to defer moving 
the Amendments until the Bill is in 
Standing Committee. 

Lory HALSBURY: My Lords, I 
think that course would be most con- 
venient. Although, as my noble and 
learned Friend has said, they are matters 
of detail, still they are of considerable 
importance ; and my impression is that 
they would be much better discussed, in 
the first instance at all events, in Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee, 
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EDUCATION—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
MOTION FOR A RETURN, 
Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved 
for— 
“A Return of the Cireular (321) and Form 


issued on 21st January, 1893, to Her Majesty's | 


Inspectors on the subject of existing school 
buildings and apparatus; Schedule VII. and 
Article 85, Subsection (#) of the Code of 1893 
to be appended thereto.” 

He also asked the Lord President of the 
Couucii whether it was intended by the 
above-named Circular to oblige existing 
public elementary schools, alike in towns 
and in rural districts, which had hitherto 
been accepted by the Education Depart- 
ment as supplying efficient and suitable 
education, and as satisfying the grant 
conditions of the Codes, to meet the 
requirements set forth in the Circular, as 
explained by the building rules for new 
schools; such as, amongst others, 1. 
School to provide a quarter of an acre 
for'every 250 children ; 2. A playground 
of sufficient size, with gymnastic 
apparatus ; 3. Walls of school, if stone, 
to be at least of 20 inches; if of brick, 
at least of 14 inches; 4. Schoolrooms 
to be lighted from the left hand, or, if 
not, from the right; 5. Classrooms to be 


not less than 18 feet by 15 feet ; 6. | 


Staircases and porches to be external, 
and separate for each department ; 7. 


Cloakrooms to be provided, external to | 
schoolrooms, with gangways of at least 


four feet, amply lighted from the end ; and 
what were the new requirements men- 
tioned in the Circular as to accommoda- 
tion at desks and benches; also to ask 
whether, if such requirements were not 
met, a school would be “ warned” under 
Article 92 of Code, and, in default of 
compliance, a School Board would be set 
up by the Department ? He hoped their 
Lordships would forgive his troubling 
the House a second time that week 
on the subject of education ; but he was 
puzzled on one poiut, amongst many poli- 
tical puzzles at the present time, to 


know who was really responsible for the | 


management of education in the United 
Kingdom, whether the Lord President, 
the Vice President of the Council, or 
Lord Playfair, who, in answering the 
other night, showed he was in possession 
of more official knowledge than the 
Lord President. He would like to know 
which of the three was distinctly respon- 
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| sible? He regretted that the Lord 
| President’s time was so much occupied 
with Indian affairs that he was unable to 
' give his experience and kuowledge for 
| the benefit of the schools of the country, 
| This subject of education could not be 
put aside as dull and uninteresting. They 
had only to look at the Continent to see 
|its enormous importance. The revolu- 
tionists of Europe were making every 
effort to get hold of education in their 
respective countries. In France, Italy, 
Holland, and elsewhere, schools had 
been entirely secularised. The revo- 
lutionists had found that getting the 
education of the people into their hands 
| was one of the most powerful means of 
propagating their doctrines. Their Lord- 
ships, therefore, he hoped would agree 
with him that, however dull the subject 
| of education, it was well worthy of their 
learnest attention. It affected 20,000 
schools, with about 30,000 departments, 
icharged with the welfare of 5,000,000 
i children, of whem 3,000,000 were in 
voluntary, and 2,000,000 in Board schools. 
There were 100,000 teachers, a body 
nearly as large as the British Army, and 
they were as influential as any body of 
| persons in the United Kingdom. In an 
|able speech in the House of Commons 
Mr. Chamberlain said if they destroyed 
the voluntary schools the ratepayers 
would have to pay in cash about 
£40,000,000, and about £2,000,090 a 
year extra. He had had a great deal to 
}do with the question of education, and 
when at the Education Department had 
the satisfaction of helping a great number 
of Board schools as well as voluntary 
ischools. Therefore, he was not one of 
those who were wildly opposed to 
School Boards; but things were begin- 
ning to look a little serious. There were 
|about 90 School Boards in the country 
| which had shut out the Bible or anything 
like a prayer or hymn, and there was a 
| new demand, to which the Prime Minister 
alluded on Tuesday night, and which 
| had taken some hold in London, that they 
were to treat as denominational teaching, 
and not to allow, instruction in the great 
cardinal doctrine of the common Christian 
faith of Christendom—the divinity and 
| the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
| He was convinced, however, that if the 
| country were asked it would say that it 
wished to have religious schools and to 
/ maintain voluntary schools ; but the fear 
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he had was lest, under the present Ad- 
ministration, the voluntary schools should 
be silently destroyed. With the enormous 
administrative power of the Department 
and a majority in the House of Commons 
modern improvements might be insisted 
upon by the Inspectors to such an extent 
as to. silently 
voluntary system of 
country within a 
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education in the 
very short time. 


but surely destroy the | 


If a general sense of helplessness and 


hopelessuess were created amongst the 
voluntary schools, they would begin to 
crumble and give way. The reason why 
he had now brought forward this subject 
was to be found in the Circular recently 
issued by the Education Department— 
* Circular 321. 
“Circular to Her Majesty's Inspectors. —School 
Buildings and Apparatus. 
* Education Department, Whitehall, 
January 21, 1893. 
“Sir—My Lords are desirous of obtaining 
a fuller and more detailed statement than is 
given in the Annual Reports of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors wit] : to the condition, as 
regards buildings and apparatus, of each of the 
schools in England and Wales. 


reierence 








‘I am, therefore, 


to request that you will, at 
each of your annual visits to schools during the 





y 
year bei: February 1, 1893, complete and 
file with 10 one of the accompanying 
forms. 


“It is, of course, not to be understood that in 
every case where the school is to some extent 
defective in one or more of the points mentioned 
in the form, you are required to press for an 
immediate alteration. 


In that matter you will, 
as heretofore, use your discretion, At the same 
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asked for in the Circular 
was, therefore, already in the Office. 
Why, then, was it issued? It was 
because the Department was now re- 
quiring all schools to be brought up to 
“modern requirements.” The schools 
were all to be brought up to that most 
indefinite term “ modern requirements,” 
and this affecting so vast a number of 
schools was surely a very serious matter. 
Of course, the Circular was sought to be 
justified by the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, of which he had been 
a member. But the Commission, in 
making their recommendations, said it 
would be a hardship indeed if any sudden 


| demand of this kind were made upon the 


| dation in a considerabl 


time any serious defect in the convenience of ; 


thing purposes, or in its sani- 





the school for te 
tation, should be brought 
of the managers and of the Department, with a 
view to its immediate removal. 

* The object aimed at by the form is twofold 
—first, the answers to the questions are intended 
view of enabling the Depart- 
ment within a reasonable limit of time to secure 
complete efficiency, how far each existing school 
falls short of modern requirements in any of the 
points mentioned; and, secondly, they will 
furnish a complete statistical record of the 
condition of the school premises throughout the 
country. Those answers should not, therefore, 
be moditied by any special circumstances affect- 
ing a school, or by the fact that it may formerly 
have received a building grant. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“G. W. KEKEWICH. 


under the notice, both 





to show, With tit 





“ To 
That Circular was a very interesting 
document. It raised questions almost all 
of which were answered every year in the 
regular Returns of the Inspectors. The 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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, Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools.” | 


schools, and they concluded by saying— 


“We are of opinion that existing schools 
should gradually, but within reasonable limits 
of time, be brought up to the higher estimate of 
the space required for school accommodation, 
But we think this would be more advantageously 
brought about in cases where it is required by 
pressure exerted on managers through Her 
Majesty's Inspectors at the time of their visits 
than bya hard-and-fast rule of the Department, 
have the effect of requiring a 
ase of 25 per cent. in the accommo- 





which mig 
sudden iner 





schools 
The peremptory en- 
i uld, in our 
press hardly 


li umber of 
throughout 
forcement of such a requir 
pinion, at the present 
upon many districts, whether it had to be met 
by voluntary contribution or out of the rates, 


ement W 


moment 


and would not, we believe, be consistent 
with the best interests of the public or the 
uivancement of clementary education.” 


One of the strongest recommendations of 
the Royal Commission of 1888 was that 
the schools should be pecuniarily assisted 
by the Department in doing what was 


| recommended, and that the recommenda- 


tions were to be taken as a whole. Not- 
withstanding this, the Government were 
doing exactly what the Royal Commis- 
sion guarded against, for they were cast- 
ing upon the schools the cost of bring- 
ing them up to the modern requirements. 
The hardship of this would be felt in 
every town and hamlet, and if it were 
insisted upon it would destroy the volun- 
tary schools. For instance, would the 
Department insist upon schools in po- 
pulous towns like London, Liverpool, 
and Leeds, providing a quarter of an acre 
for every 250 children ? What was 
meant by a playground “of sufficient 
size” 7 If the walls were not of the 
thickness of 20 inches stone, or 14 
inches brick, would the building, al- 
though passed for years as efficient, be 
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required to be pulled down and rebuilt ? 
The Education Department were asked 
in one case what was included under the 
term “gymnastic apparatus,” and the 
reply was— 

“The words ‘gymnastic apparatus * occur in 
a question which the Inspectors will have to 
answer according to the circumstances of each 
case. It does not seem possible to give any 
more definite description of gymnastic appa- 
ratus than that it includes all apparatus used for 
gymnastic exercises.” 
Could any answer be more vague or un- 
satisfactory ? If the requirements of 
the Education Department were to be 
enforced, nearly half the schools through- 
out the country would have to be re- 
built, and this at a time when the 
farmers had no money, the agricultural 
labourers were out of work, and the 
landowners were compelled to shut up 
their houses. He was afraid that this 
action of the Department might give 
rise to a reaction against education. 
There was ground for supposing that 
this action on the part of the Depart- 
ment was the outcome of the intense 
desire of the present Government to get 
rid of the voluntary schools. If the 
Government really desired to abolish 
those schools, they should bring the 
matter openly before the country. He 
hoped that the Chureh of England would 
not hesitate for a minute to meet the 
challenge that had been thrown out to 
them, and that they would follow the 
admirable example that had been set 
them by the Roman Catholic Church, of 
making large sacrifices for the purpose 
of preserving their voluntary schools. He 
hoped that the noble Lord opposite would 
give such assurances as would remove 


the black cloud that now hung over the | 


country in relation to this matter. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House— 

“Return of the Circular (321) and Form 
issued on 24st January, 1893, to Her Majesty's 
Inspectors on the subject of existing school 
buildings and apparatus; Schedule VII., and 
Article 85, Sub-section (@) of the Code of 893 
to be appended thereto."—(7The Earl of 
Harrowby.) 

*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he had never read anything so 
alarming, extravagant, and tyrannical as 
the Circular of the Education Depart- 
ment referred to by his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Harrowby). The last time 
the subject was discussed in their Lord- 
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ships’ House the late Prime Minister 
warned the Lord President what might 
happen if he treated Hindus and Mussul- 
mans as he was treating Churehmen. He 
would confirm the words of the late Prime 
Minister, and add that Mussulmans would 
also show animosity to any interference 
with Christian schools. This question 
had been discussed in India, and was one 
of the conditions of acceptance of British 
rule. He regretted that the Members of 
the right rev. Bench were not present, and 
hoped it was not too late to urge upon 
the most rev. Primate the necessity of 
receding from the position taken up a 
little while ago, and of uniting his forees 
with those of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

*Lorpv NORTON said, he hoped that 
the President of the Council, in answering 
this question, would indicate a little more 
generally the policy of his Lieutenant. 
The Vice President's grand schemes were 
only to be read in reports of public meet- 
ings; but it was not known how much 
the Department endorsed his views of 
national education. The whole subject 
was practically left by Parliament in 
the hands of the Department, whose 
Cireulars were virtually Acts. The 
Vice President addressed  Birming- 
ham lately, lauding that City as an 
example to the whole Kingdom. The 
Chairman, who was also Chairman of 
that School Board, though flattered by the 
compliment, modestly admitted that their 
schools were elaborately and costily titted 
up; but he thought it the best economy 
to doall things well ; and he praised their 
architect for his triumphs in building, 
By the Circular referred to in this ques- 
tion this model of magnificence was 
|apparently made a common requisition 
| for all schools, old and new, rural and 
}urban, By such advances of requirements, 
and increasing tendency to enlarge the 
field of elementary education, the Depart- 
| ment could lay down any standard and bid 
|managers conform or die. The Vice 
| President said that he considered the 
| universal establishment of School Boards 
throughout the country to be essential to 
the interests of higher education, Was 
that the view of the Lord President, and 
was it the view which the Department 
endorsed ? It was obviously the Vice 
President's wish to supersede all voluntary 
schools, He wanted what he called a com- 
prehensive national system municipally 
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undertaken, free for all grades ; and this 
system, he urged, must not be under the 
patronage of clergyman, squire, or mill- 
owner. The Vice President went further 
than Dr. Pearson, who said that the 
age of the Church and of the Home was 
gone by ; everything must be undertaken 
by the State. He said that Wales was 
fortunate in having few endowments, and 
so much the more being allowed higher 
education by assistance from Government 
and rates. If the country were content 
to let national education be under Depart- 
mental legislation by such Circulars as 
that to which the question referred, then 
Parliament ought at least to have some 
general information of the meaning and 
tendency of the assumed policy. He 
wished to know whether these were the 
individual views of the Vice President, 
or whether they were adopted by the 
Government ? They would then know 
how to meet these Circulars, and be able 
to appeal to Parliament and to the general 
feeling and sentiment of the country in 
ascertaining public opinion, 

THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBERLEY) : My Lords, the noble Ear] 
who has brought this subject before us 
asked, first of all, who is responsible for 
the management of the Education De- 
partment. The noble Earl himself has 
held the Office of Vice President, and I 
suppose he understands as well as any 
man can what are the precise arrange- 
ments under which the Department is con- 
ducted. I am not aware that any change 
has been made. According to all I have 
ever learned on the subject, the practice 
has been that the details of the Depart- 
ment are mainly managed by the Vice 
President, and that the Lord President is 
consulted when any important question of 
principle is at stake, or when any impor- 
tant change is about to be made in the 
action of the Department. Certainly, 
I am jointly responsible with my right 
hon. Friend the Vice President. I do 
not suppose the noble Earl would be 
desirous of lessening the importance and 
responsibility of the Vice President’s 
position. Mr. Forster, the Minister who 
perhaps took the greatest interest in 
educational matters, was Vice President 
of the Council at the same time that he 
occupied a seat in the Cabinet. The 
noble Earl was not present when the 

Lord Norton 
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subject was brought before the House 
earlier in the Session. I will refer the 
noble Earl to the answer—it is reported 
in Hansard—in which the assurances 
now asked for by my noble Friend were 
given by me, and nothing has taken 
place since then to alter them. But the 
black cloud which appears to hang 
over the noble Earl and others will 
not, I am afraid, be dissipated by 
a repetition of those assurances. It 
has been clearly proved that a consider- 
able number of schools in the country 
are altogether behind modern require- 
ments—the requirements which the late 
Government themselves declared to be 
necessary in the construction of all new 
schools—and there is great alarm on the 
part of those responsible for these 
schools lest they should be called upon to 
remedy the defects. If the effect of the 
Circular has been to produce that alarm, 
I think it is a very wholesome effect. 
But if it is supposed that the Cireular 
indicates those things which the Educa- 
tion Department will at once requiré from 
all schools, I can state unequivocally that 
the Circular has no such significance. 
The object is to obtain full and accurate 
information as to how far existing 
schools are or are not in the condition 
required by the Regulations of the Depart- 
ment. After that information has been 
received, the Department propose to 
deal with each ease on its merits—that is 
to say, to take into consideration the 
whole cireumstances of the school; 
what is the amount of the deficiency ; 
whether it is serious or not; and to deal 
with the matter in a reasonable manner 
and in accordance with the general policy 
of the Department. That general policy is 
to do nothing to discourage or to diminish 
voluntary effort ; to accept all voluntary 
assistance as far as it can be given in a 
satisfactory way ; but, on the other hand, 
to see that the schools provided by 
voluntary effort are sufficient. The De- 
partment is also bound by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in case there should be a compicte 
failure in voluntary effort, to provide the 
necessary accommodation ; and, as the 
noble Earl knows, that involves a School 
Board. It appears to be thought that 
because it may happen that in certain 
eases the accommodation which is abso- 
lutely necessary cannot be provided, 
therefore the policy we have set on foot, 
if it be in any way new, by this Circular 
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means that the Government intend 
to foree Board schools upon those 
localities, I can tell the noble Earl 
we have no such policy or inten- 
tion; but our intention is—and we 
mean to abide by it—to bring the 
voluntary schools, not suddenly, but 
by degrees, up to the full and proper 
school accommodation which is required 
in the interests of the children through- 
out the country. We shall not shrink 
from that task, although we should be 
sorry if, in some cases, it should turn out 
that our requirements necessitate a cer- 
tain amount of sacrifice on the part of 
those who keep up these voluntary 
schools ; but if such schools are to be kept 
up there must be individual sacrifice and 
individual effort. I do not believe that 
the voluntary school managers are 
reluctant to do their duty in the matter. 
I believe when the matter is brought 
fairly before the localities and dealt with 
in a fair spirit, as the noble Earl said, 
the Church of England and other Re- 
ligious Bodies will do their duty. But 
why is this to be a question for the 
Church ? It is not a question of the 
Church of England; it is a question of 
education ; and I say this : if the Church 
stands in the way of education in this 
country it will be the worse for the 
Chureh. But I do not believe it. I 
have too much respect for the Church, 
and for the dignitaries of the Church, to 
believe that they are not zealous in the 
cause of education. They wished to 
proceed on their own lines ; but I do not 
believe for a moment that they would be 
backward in their efforts. Let me quote 
the opinions of two distinguished Prelates 
in reference to the Circular. The Bishop 
of London, in April, 1893, said— 

“This is an emergency which has come upon 
us suddenly in consequence of the demand of 
the Education Department—a just demand, a 
righteous demand, I must call it.” 

The Bishop of Rochester, in June, 1893, 
said— 

“T am not one of those who regard the 
principle of the recent Government demand as 
awrong one. If we are to go on receiving 
grants for our schools it seems fair and right in 
principle —though the principle may be bere 
and there applied in a harsh, unreasonable sort 
of way, suggesting more red tape than states- 
manship—fair and right that we should be com- 
pelled to meet modern requirements in the 
arrangements of our school fabrics.” 

The right rev. Prelate is not quite so 
afraid of modern requirements as_ the 
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noble Earl, and I think his zeal for 
education exceeds that of the noble Earl. 
And, for my own part, I would rather 
share the opinions of the right rev. Pre- 
late than those of the noble Earl, who 
has himself been Vice President of the 
Education Department, for a speech more 
unfavourable to education than his, and 
more depreeatory of what is necessary for 
education, it has never been my mis- 
fortune to hear. Again, the Committee 
of the London Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion—a very competent Body, and who, 
I am sure, gave a conscientious opinion 
—in April, 1893, reported as follows :— 
“That Church schools are passing through a 
serious crisis in their history cannot be doubted ; 
but it is extremely encouraging to note that 
school managers are everywhere putting forth 
all their energies to meet the increased but 
reasonable requirements of the Education De- 
partment in regard to the sanitation of school 
buildings, the provision of cloak-room and class- 
room accommodation, and the more etticient 
equipment of schools as to staff and teaching 
appliances.” 
That is the spirit, which I am pleased to 
see, of people who are really zealous for 
education, and who are not afraid to 
make sacrifices when called upon to do 
so. I ean only repeat what I said 
before—that this Circular is a statistical 
inquiry, and its main object is to obtain 
information ; but it is not a mere statis- 
tical inquiry, because it will be followed 
by some action whenever the Education 
Department find that the school accom- 
modation is scandalously bad ; there the 
Department will do its duty and interfere 
at onee —for example, suppose the 
sanitary condition of a school is shown to 
be altogether faulty. But with regard to 
walls, larger playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
and other such matters, the Department 
will, so far as I have any voice in the 
matter—and I believe my right hon, 
Friend quite concurs with me—endeavour 
to show a little common sense, a certain 
amount of which is really all that is 
required. It would be intensely foolish 
and absurd to at once require all the 
schools in the country to be brought up 
to all the points of efficiency laid down 
in the Circular, It is impossible to stereo- 
type for ever the condition of the schools, 
for as time goes on further requirements 
are found to be necessary, and public 
opinion also requires a number of things 
which 25 or 30 years ago would not have 
been deemed necessary. The Depart- 
ment wish—to use a colloquial expres- 
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sion—to bring things uptodate. I have 
not seen the particular speech of my 
right hon. Friend to whieh the noble 
Earl referred. I should wish to see the 
whole context of the speech, and to what 
it referred, before giving au opinion upon 
it; but I will say this on my own 
account: that I consider it highly desir- 
able that there should be more munici- 
palisation of education. I do not wish to 
see voluntary schools put an end to, 
Everyone who has followed the progress 
of education in this country knows 
that it would be a vain and useless cru- 
sade to endeavour to put an end to the 
Vast masses of voluntary schools in this 
country with all the support that they 
enjoy; but, while recognising in the 
fullest degree that these schools are 
entitled to perfectly fair treatment, I 
think it is desirable that there should be 
more municipalisation of schools and 
more municipal superintendence of them. 
We desire to pursue the policy that 
voluntary schools and Board schools 
should have that place with regard to 
education that they deserve, and this 
Circular applies to both classes of schools 
alike in carrying on the education of this 
country. Wherever Board schools do 
not come up to the requirements they 
will be called ou in exactly the same 
way as the voluntary schools. In answer 
to the question of the noble Earl as to 
further instructions to Inspectors, I would 
say that no further instructions are re- 
quired; the Inspectors can give no 
instructions, for they are given by the 
Department. Chief Inspector Coward, 
in commenting on a Report of one of the 
Inspectors made in 1892, said that the 
schools in the particular district 

“are often dilapidated and often so badly con- 
structed as to render the arrangement of the 
classes for instruction difficult and embarrassing. 
They frequently possess no class-rooms, or, if 
they do, their small size renders them worse 
than useless ; their lighting is rarely good, and 
not seldom so defective as to be injurious to the 
eye-sight, and their ventilation isoften radically 
bad. Cloak-rooms and proper lavatories are in 
the majority wanting. But with all these dee 
fects they are still able to estimate their accom- 
modating capacity at eight square feet of area, 
a space quite inadequate, and in which the dis- 
cipline and instruction of a school cannot be 
maintained well without undue effort and strain. 
This overcrowding is found in its worst forms 
in the small class-rooms, which are still un- 
happily recognised. One shudders at the recol- 
lection of numbers of little children crowded 
together in places with an exhausted and poison- 
ous air and little light. This is of frequent 
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occurrence, and will continue until strenuous 
measures are taken toabate theevil. In several 
schools which I visited the state of things in 
this respect was horrible. The time is fast 
approaching, if not already come, when all the 
school accommodation of the country should 
undergo review.” 

These are strong expressions. In the 
face of such a Report, is the Department 
to leave the children of a large portion of 
the inhabitants of this country subject to 
such conditions as are pointed out by the 
Inspector ? I, for one, would not under- 
take that responsibility; for our first duty 
is to the children, and it is an absolute 
duty imposed upon the Department to see 
that children who are compelled by law 
to go to these schools should have proper 
accommodation, and should be relieved 
from a state of things which was a dis- 
grace to the country. 

Tue Earn or CAMPERDOWN: 
Will the noble Ear! lay that Report upon 
the Table ? 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: It 
is one of the Parliamentary Papers pub- 
lished, and if it were not I would at once 
lay iton the Table. It is in the Blue 
Book for 1892, at page 347. The noble 
Ear! asked what are the new requirements 
made in the Circular as to desks and 
benches. My answer to that is that 
there are no new requirements. 

Tue Ear or HARROWBY, in reply, 
said, that the speech of the noble Earl 
showed exactly what he had ventured to 
say, that the aim of the Department was 
to bring up all existing schools in accord- 
ance with the requirements and building 
rules for new schools. That was a serious 
matter, and ought to be done, as the 
Royal Commission said, with great care. 
The noble Earl admitted it would be a 
hardship on the part of the Government 
to force these requirements on existing 
schools—that it ought to be done with 
due consideration, with common sense, 
and only in due time. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I said, 
not at once ; but, of course, the intention 
of the Department is to bring the schools 
up to the proper point. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
that was exactly his own language and 
the opinion of the Royal Commission. 
So that when the noble Ear! stated he 
had made one of the most benighted 
educational speeches ever heard that was 
really the purport of his own speech. 
They were, in fact, in entire accord, and 
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he only wished the Vice President were 


Copyhold 


there to concur. Anyone who knew the 
work thrown upon the noble Earl by the 
great affairs of India would excuse him 
from any little slip in educational matters; 
but it could hardly be expected that the 
educational interests of the country could 
be properly attended to in spare moments 
snatched from the administration of the 
Indian Empire. It was impossible for 
him to do justice to educational matters 
by occasionally looking in atthe Depart- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I said 
nothing about looking in at the Depart- 
ment in spare moments. I said that no 
change had been made in the practice of 
the Department, which was for details to 
be left to the Viee President, while upon 
important matters the Lord President 
was consulted, 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, in 
one case £350 had been expended on 
sanitary improvements in a school, in 
order to bring it up to the requirements of 
the Department ; and they were now 
within two or three years called upon to 
make alterations which would involve a 
further cost of about £200. That was 
pushing the matter further than was 
either wise or right. He thanked the 
noble Earl for answering his questions, 
and for the assurance that Schoo! Boards 
would not be set up in case the require- 
ments were not complied with. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
must correct the noble Earl. I said 
nothing of the kind. What I said was 


that in cases of sanitary defects and like 
matters warning would be given ; that 
each case would be dealt with upon its own 
merits ; and that I hoped the Department 
would deal with the cases with common 
sense and in a reasonable manner. Of 
course, it will be necessary, in some cases, 
to take steps. As to the Return asked 
for by the noble Earl, I have not the 
smallest objection to it; but I would 
point out to him that the information he 
wants is to be found in a great many 
places. 

Tue Ear or HARROWBY said, it 
was for that very reason that it was 
given in various places that he wanted it 
in a short Paper for the convenience of 
the Members of the House. 


Motion agreed to. 
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MARKING OF FOREIGN MEAT, &c. 

Report from the Select Committee 
(with the Proceedings of the Committee) 
made, and to be printed: Minutes of 
Evidence, together with an Appendix, 
laid upon the Table, and to be delivered 
out, (No. 212. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
Report from the Select Committee, 
that the Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges 
Provisional Order (Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal) Bill, the Canal Rates, Tolls, and 
Charges Provisional Order (Navigation 
of the Rivers Aire and Calder) Bill, the 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (Grand Junction Canal) Bill, and 
the Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order (Warwick and Birmingham Canal) 
Bill ought to be allowed to proceed. 


And that the Canal Tolls and Charges 
Provisional Order (Birmingham Canal 
Navigations) Bill ought not to be allowed 
to proceed. 


Read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 


LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL 

[H.L,]—(CNo. 203.) 

Read 2° (according to Order), and 
committed to the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills of the present 
Session. 


STATUTE 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—CNo. 184.) 
Amendment ‘reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3° on Monday 
next. 


TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL [B.1, |. 
(No. 205.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): The Amendments proposed by 
the Joint Committee made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


COPYHOLD BILL 


(CONSOLIDATION) 
[H.L.].—(No. 206.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): The Amendments proposed by 
the Joint Committee made: Standing 
Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 
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CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 14; 
to be printed: and to be read 2* on 
Monday next: (The Lord Playfair). 
(No. 213.) 


House adjourned at five minutes past 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 20th July 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 
KILKENNY TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): J 

beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that great inconvenience 
and loss is caused to the citizens of Kil- 
kenny, especially the merchants and 
trading classes generally, by reason of 
the fact that the telegraph office in that 
city is closed at 8 o'clock p.m., while the 
offices in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Water- 
ford, and Belfast, with all of which 
places Kilkenny has important business 
relations, are open all night; and whe- 
ther he will arrange to have the Kilkenny 
office open for the despatch and receipt 
of messages all night, or at least to mid- 
night ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that members of the staff are engaged 
until midnight, and that an extension of 
hours would convenience the public and 
increase the income of the Department 
without much, if any, additional cost, he 
will accede to this request ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): In 
regard to the matter referred to in the 
question, Kilkenny is treated in the same 
way as other towns of the same size and 
importance. If, however, arrangements 
can be made, without additional cost, to 
despatch telegrams up to 11 o'clock, the 
hour up to which the staff are on duty 
for postal work, I shall be happy to give 
instructions accordingly. 
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CORVEE LABOUR IN EGYPT. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg to 
ask the Under Seerciary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in the scheme 
in which he had referred on June 20 for 
the abolition in certain districts of the 
corvée labour, annually employed in 
watching and repairing the Nile banks, 
the labourers would be requisitioned, and 
forced to work ; whether the wages paid 
for this forced labour would be the 
current market rate (about P. T. 4, ten 
pence), and whether rations and tools 
would be supplied by the Government ; 
whether it is now proposed to pay the 
peasants throughout Egypt for the cotton 
and dhurra stalks laid on the Nile banks 
to protect them from the action of the 
waves ; and, if so, whether this material 
would be paid for at the market rate ; 
and whether it was correctly stated in 
The Egyptian Gazette, of June 20, that 
a special tax would probably have to be 
levied upon the land, so that the poor 
villager might receive payment for his 
labour which is at present utilised, with- 
out any remuneration, for the benefit of 
his richer neighbour ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The reply to which the hon, 
Member refers was given on the 15th, 
and not on the 20th ultimo. Forced 
labour, as a means of guarding against 
accidents during the Nile flood, still exists 
in Egypt, and it has not been possible 
yet to devise any other system. Accord- 
ing to a scheme submitted by the Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Public Works to the 
Egyptian Government, and still under 
consideration, the wages would be at a 
lower rate than the current market rate, 
and would be fixed at a sum sufficient to 
enable the men to support themselves. 
There does not appear to be any ques- 
tion of the Government supplying tools 
at present. The material is now partly 
supplied by the Government and partly 
by the labourers. It is not proposed to 
alter this system at present. I have not 
seen The Egyptian Gazette referred to; 
but although the additional costs which 
the proposed changes must entail can be 
met this year from funds in the hands of 
the Public Works Department, it is 
possible that in the future a fresh tax of 
some kind may have to be levied to cover 
the increased expenditure. 
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BALLACHULISH PIER. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade ifthe proprietor of the Ballachulish 
Pier has obtained a prescriptive right by 
the undisputed possession for 30 years, 
the public also having had the right of un- 
disputed and unrestricted access for the 
same period, have not also obtained a 
prescriptive right, of which they cannot 
now be deprived ; whether he is aware 
that the fence now erected is within high 


water mark, and consequently upon the ! 


foreshore, which belongs to the Crown ; 
and whether he will order its removal ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro rue BOARD | 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) : The | 


question whether the public have ob- 
tained a prescriptive right in the matter 
of Ballachulish Pier is a legal one, 
which I am not competent to decide. 
The second and third paragraphs of the 
hon. Member's question were answered 
on the 26th of last month. 
as I am assured, not on foreshore, but on 
private property above high water mark ; 
and the Board of Trade have no power 
to order its removal. 


LIMERICK POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH 
STAFF. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster (:eneral why the revision 
in the Limerick postal and telegraph 
staffs, which was promised two years ago, 
has not yet been granted ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: As I informed 
the hon. Member on the 27th March last, 
there was no such promise made as 
stated in the question. The question is 
still under consideration. 


DREDGING IN THE MEDWAY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether, although dredging has been 
carried on in the Medway for a consider- 
able time, it has been found impracticable 
to move the Benbow, when coaled, from 
Sheerness to Chatham; and whether, 
under these circumstances, he will sus- 
pend dredging operations which have 
failed to form a channel, and of which 
the chief result is the destruction of the 
Kent and Essex fishing grounds from 
the mud and rubbish thus discharged on 
them ? 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ronerrsox, Dun- 
dee): It is true that at present it is not 
safe to take the heavier battleships of the 
present day down the Channel of the 
Medway at all high tides at their full 
draught. The improvement of such a 
channel sufficiently for this purpose is 
not an operation which can be carried out 
in a brief space of time. As it is, how- 
ever, manifestly wecessary that the 
channel should be so improved in order 
to obtain the full value of the great 
Dockyard at Chatham, it is intended to 
proceed uninterruptedly with the work, 
which is now in a forward state. 


ALLEGED OUTRAGES IN ARMENIA. 

Mr. SCHWANN ( Manchester, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he is 
able to confirm the statement, contained 
in The Daily News of the 14th instant, 
| that the Mutessarif of Czsarea sent 300 
police and bashi-bazouks in February to 
arrest men who were supposed to be in 
hiding at Everek; that they attacked 
every Armenian house in the town, broke 
| open boxes for valuables, and violated 
|many women; aud that the above 
declaration was made under the seals of 
| two Armenian priests and of the village 

authorities ; and whether the Foreign 
Office will cause further inquiry to be 
| made into the matter, and will take 
| active steps with the object of preventing 
| the recurrence of any such incidents ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The information 
stated by The Daily News to have been 
|communicated to the Embassy at Con- 
'stantinople has not yet reached Her 
| Majesty’s Government, but inquiry will 
be made. 

RATIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is considered that the 
authorised ration of the seaman of the 
Royal Navy is his own property to the 
same extent as the ration of the soldier ; 
if so, is it a fact that the skimmings of 
| the Fieet, derived from the cooking of 
these rations, have been alienated from 
the men, sold, and the proceeds paid into 
the Public Exchequer; and how much 
has been paid into the Public Exchequer 
on this account during the last 10 years, 
and will the Admiralty authorise this 
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money, as well as all future sums obtained 
by such sales, to be credited for the 
benefit of the seamen of the Fleet ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The system in 
force for victualling the Navy differs 
widely from that in foree for the Army, 
nor can the authorised rations of the sea- 
men be regarded as their own property. 
The skimmings have never been so 
regarded, and have not, therefore, been 
alienated from the men as suggested in 
the question. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS ON THE INDIAN 
FRONTIER, 

Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether, before the Indian Financial 
Statement is made to the House, he will 
place upon the Table copies of the 
Despatches, Minutes, and official Papers 
which contain or explain the reasons 
why the Indian Government has con- 
ducted military operations beyond the 
political frontiers of British India on the 
western and northern side; and whether 
he can state to the House the cost per 
annum of such of these operations as are 
in contravention of the Act of 1858 7 

*THhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : The Secretary of State is 
not aware that any recent operations 
have been undertaken in contravention of 
the Act of 1858. The Papers relating 
to the two expeditions of 1891 were pre- 
sented to Parliament in Return C [6526] 
of that year, and those relating to the 
Hunza Expedition were presented in 
Return C [6621] of 1892. The Seere- 
tary of State will have no objection to 
laying on the Table Papers connected 
with the recent fighting at Chilas if my 
hon. and learned Friend wishes to move 
for them. 


ABSENTEE JUSTICES. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, in the Return for which he has 
moved relating to Justices of the Peace 
for Scotland, notice will be taken of those 
who are absentees and non-resident, and 
of those who only reside for a few weeks 
during the year in the Highlands, and 
whose occupations require their constant 
attendance in England, on the Continent 


Mr. Hanbury 
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of Europe, in India, or in other counties 
of Scotland 7 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. TrEVELYAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Return which has been 
compiled during the last two months, at 
the cost of great labour, has already been 
sent to the printers to be set up in type. 
No alteration of the character suggested 
by my hon. Friend could be made without 
delaying it for a long time, if, indeed, 
such information could be obtained by the 
Government. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether two French gunboats, 
on Thursday night, 13th July, passed up 
the Menam River after nightfall, and 
anchored opposite Bangkok ; whether a 
sannonade took place between the French 
gunboats and the forts, accompanied by 
loss of life ; whether the Siamese Govern- 
ment was in receipt, at the time, of 
| pacific assurances from the French 
Minister at Bangkok; whether the 
Treaty of 1856 distinetly requires that 
arrangements shall be made with the 
Siamese Government before French war- 
ships can ascend the Menam ; whether 
the British Government had prior notifi- 
cation of this movement of the French 
ships of war; whether, in 1891, out of 
307 vessels with a tonnage of 220,786 
tons entering the Port of Bangkok, 259 
vessels with a tonnage of 193,260 tons 
were British ; and whether, out of 310 
vessels with a tonnage of 224,248 tons 
clearing the Port of Bangkok, 260 
vessels with a tonnage of 194,437 tons 
were British ; whether the French gun- 
boats are still anchored opposite Bangkok ; 
and whether an ultimatum has been sent 
by France to the Siamese Government; 
and, if so, what are its terms 7? 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): At the same time I will ask the 
hon. Baronet the question which I put 
to him yesterday, and at his request 
postponed until to-day. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): And, at the same time, may I 
ask whether, in view of recent events in 
Siam, and having regard to the Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce entered into 
between Great Britain and the Kingdom 
of Siam in 1855, and the Treaty of Amity 
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A Victoria Cross 


and Commerce entered into between 
France and Siam in the same year, and 
especially the 15th Article of the last- 
named Treaty, wherein it is provided that 
French ships of war may not ascend the 
river towards the City of Bangkok 
beyond Paknam without the leave of the 
Siamese Government, the Government 
have received, or are taking steps to 
secure, assurances from the French 
Government that the terms of the last- 
named Treaty shall in the future be 
respected and the independence of the 
Kingdom of Siam maintained; and 
whether he is in a position, now or at an 
early date, to lay any Papers relating to 
the present position in Siam upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*Sin E. GREY : The information that 
two French ascended the 
Menam to Bangkok on the evening of 
Thursday the 13th, after an interchange 
of shots between them and the Siamese 
forts, attended with loss of life, is un- 
doubtedly correct. As to the cireum- 
stances under which the encounter took 
place the evidence is conflicting. It is 
believed that assurances had previously 
been given by the French Minister at 
Bangkok to the Siamese Government 
that the gunboats would remain outside 
the bar. It is asserted, on the other 
hand, that the French gunboats, while 
still outside the bar, were subjected to an 
unprovoked fire from the forts, and that 
this led tothe subsequent events. The 
information in the possession of Her 
Majesty’s Government is not sufficient 
to enable them to come to any positive 
conclusion as to the merits of the 
question. Article XV. of the French 
Treaty with Siam of 1856 provides that 
French ships of war shall be allowed to 
enter the Menam and anchor at Paknam; 
but that, in order to ascend as far as 
Bangkok, they must give notice to the 
Siamese Authority, and arrange with it 
as to the spot where they shall anchor, 
Her Majesty’s Government had no prior 
notification of this movement of the 
French gunboats. They were informed 
by the French Government that these 
two would remain outside the 
bar, and they can entertain uo doubt that 
such was the intention of the French 
Government. The statisties of British 
trade with the Port of Bangkok quoted 
by the hon. Member are taken from the 
Trade Report of the Acting British 


gunboats 


vessels 
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Consul General there, and are believed 
to be correct. The French gunboats are 
still anchored opposite Bangkok. There 
are in all three French and two British 
gunboats there. It is understood that 
an ultimatum has been sent by the 
French Government to that of Siam. 
Her Majesty’s Government are not in a 
position to make any announcement of 
its terms. But they are making inquiries 
on the subject, and as soon as they are 
able to do so they will give information 
to the House. I may add that the only 
part of the ultimatum which concerns 
Her Majesty’s Government is that re- 
lating to territorial arrangements, and 
that they have determined at once to 
send Lord Dufferin to Paris to exchange 
views in an amicable spirit with regard 
to certain points which seem to require 
elucidation, 


A VICTORIA CROSS MAN IN TROUBLE, 

Mr. M. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if his attention has been called to 
the case of James Corrigan, or Maguire, 
who was convicted of larceny at the 
recent Tyrone Assizes; if he received 
the Victoria Cross and a £10 annuity 
for an act of great valour while serving 
in the Ist Bengal European Fusiliers at 
the capture of Delhi; if he has since 
forfeited both in consequence of 
victions for various offences ; if his con- 
duet while serving in the Army was 
good, and that he attained the rank of 
sergeant while in the Service ; if he is 
aware that Maguire is apparently suffer- 
ing from some mental affliction, probably 
the result of sunstroke, and is in such a 
state that the learned Judge discharged 
him from custody; if inquiry will be 
made, and Maguire medically examined 
with a view to testing his mental con- 
dition ; and if it is found that he has not 
been really responsible for offences with 
which he has been charged, will the 
War Office restore his forfeited annuity, 
or make other suitable provision for him 
in his old age ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppert-BannerMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): James Maguire lost his 
annuity so long ago as 1862, when he 
was convicted of felony, and, under the 
Statutes of the Victoria Cross, was 
necessarily struck off the roll of that 
Order. The Judge who tried the case 
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did not consider that there were miti- 
gating circumstances, and as it was fully 
considered by one of my predecessors I 
am not prepared to re-open the question, 
The man served in the local Indian 
Forces, but he is eligible for considera- 
tion, among other applicants, for the 
pension now being 


special campaign 


awarded. 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE IN 
MALTA, 

Mr. W. S. B. MtLAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the system of 
the regulation of prostitution, and the 
examination of the women, is still in force 
in Malta: whether it is the case that 
soldiers sent to the hospital are com- 
pelled, under threat of punishment, to 
name the woman from whom they have 
contracted the disease ; whether, in the 
event of a soldier not being able to name 
the woman, he is taken in charge of a 
sergeant to the house in which he alleges 
she resides, in order that he may point 
her out; and whether he will order a 
stop to be put to the entire system ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A full Report on the points referred to in 
the question has been called for from 


Malta. 


RIFLE RANGE ACCIDENT AT YOUGHAL., 
Carraisn DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that a 
fisherman named Patrick Cronin was 
severely wounded at Youghal, County 
Cork, on ithe 12th instant, by a 
shot fired from the rifle range, owing 
to some mistake in the danger signals ; 
whether will be taken to secure 
the absolute safety of sea 
during ball practice at this range; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
wounded man is dependent upon his 
oceupation for his livelihood, reasonable 
compensation will be granted him for his 
injury and consequent disablement ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Patrick Cronin was wounded in his boat 
on the 12th instant by a shot from the 
rifle range, but there does not appear to 
have been any mistake as to the danger 
signals, nor is carelessness imputable 
either to the firing party or to Cronin 
himself. He was struck when outside 
the supposed range of danger, probably 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


steps 
boats at 
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by a ricochet bullet, and the occurrence 
seems to have been quite accidental. I 
am glad to say that the wound is not 
likely to have serious consequences, 
Orders have been given to increase the 
zone marked as dangerous, and the ques- 
tion of compensation will be duly con- 
sidered. 
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OVEROROWDING ON THE LONDON AND 
NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
drawn to the overcrowding of third- 
class compartments on the London and 
North Western Railway at Euston 
Station ; whether he is aware that on 
Saturday the 8th, when the thermometer 
was at 84 degrees in the shade, one com- 
partment of the 4.10 p.m. train to the 
North was packed by the order of the 
officials, notwithstanding the strongest 
protest, with 13 passengers, and remained 
so packed till it reached Rugby ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that cattle 
trucks are forbidden to be packed with 
more than their registered number, he 
will order an inquiry, and enforce penal- 
ties against the London and North 
Western Railway Company, so as to in- 
sure that their third-class passengers at 
the Euston Terminus shall be treated at 


least as well in the hot weather as 
cattle 7 
Mr. BURT: The attention of the 


Board of Trade had not been drawn to 
overcrowding ou the London and North 
Western Railway at Euston until the 
hon. Member gave notice of this ques- 
tion. The Company state that extra 
vehicles were added to the train referred 
to, but that an unexpected number of 
passengers arrived almost at the last 
moment, and amongst them a lady with 
a child in herarms and three other little 
ones at her side. As she was anxious to 
proceed by the train the lady and children 
were placed in a particular third-class 
compartment, with the intention that they 
should be changed at Willesden June- 


tion. This was not done through a 
failure on the part of the telephone. 


The hon. Member can see the correspond- 
ence. Overcrowding is the subject of 
bye-law ; the case is not one for inquiry. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Arising out of the 
answer, are we to understand that the 
London and North Western Railway 
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Company at their terminus at Euston 
has so little carriage accommodation that 
if a lady and three children happen to 
arrive at the last moment before the 
starting of a train the passengers must 
submit to be overcrowded on the journey 
all the way to Rugby ? Is it not reason- 
able to require a great Company to have 
sufficient accommodation available to 
prevent that? Is the hon, Gentleman 
aware that these complaints of over- 
crowding are made daily ? 

Mr. BURT: Our information is that 
this was a very unusual occurrence, and 
that the Railway Company do all they 
can to prevent overcrowding. If the 
hon. Member wishes to put any further 
question perhaps he will give notice. I 
may repeat that the Board of Trade 
have no power to deal with eases of this 
kind except by calling the attention of 
the Railway Companies to them. 


THE MARLBOROUGH STREET TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN, AND MR, T. CONWAY. 

Mr. ‘IT. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Licutenant of Ireland whether, in 
the case of Mr. Thomas Couway, who is 
a candidate for the oftice of Professor in 
the Training College at Marlborough 
Street, Dublin, the Board of Education 
has received communication on be- 
half of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Ireland protest- 
ing against his appointment; whether 


any 


the ‘Training College at Marlborough 
Street is the only Undenominational 


College in connection with the Board of 
Education, and on that aecount largely 
availed by Presbyterian students ; 
whether le is aware that on Tuesday, the 
Lith instant, question of Mr. 
Conway's appointment produced a second 
deadlock at the National Board, the 
voting being six against six, and that 
Mr. Morell, a Presbyterian Commissioner, 
who had previously supported Mr. Con- 
way, abstained from voting ; and if it is 
proposed by the Resident Commissioner 


of 


the 


to still further press this gentleman's 
candidature ¢ 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : A communication, as stated, 
was received by the Board of National 
Education protesting against the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Conway until the public 
mind has been satistied as to his suit- 
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ability for this office. The facts are as 
mentioned in the second and third para- 
graphs of the question. The Resident 
Commissioner has not given any under- 
taking in respect of his intended action 
when the case comes up for final settle- 
ment in October next. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman is he aware 
that out of the votes recorded for this 
gentleman four were those of officials and 
two those of ex-oflicials of the Board, 
and that the legal and clerical element 
polled against him’ Is not the right 
hon. Gentleman, in postponing action 
until October or November, when Parlia- 
ment may not be sitting, running the 
risk of allowing a grave injustice to be 
done ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have uo oppor- 
tunity of making any analysis of the 
voting, but I do not see, even if it were as 
the hon. Member indicates, that I could 
do otherwise than I have said. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Inasmuch as 
copies of the evidence taken at the 
investigation are to be had, will the right 
hon, Gentleman be good enough to lay one 
on the Table, so that it may be used in 
discussing this matter on the Vote on 
Account ? I want the evidence regarding 
the moral character of this man whom it 
is proposed ——[ Cries of * Order 1") 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot under- 
take to place the evidence on the Table 
of the House until I have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering it. I should think 
then it is extremely doubtful if it should 
be produced—the man may not be 
appointed, and may not continue to be a 
candidate even. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 


I shall raise 


the whole question on the Vote on 
Account. 
THE JULY CELEBRATIONS AT 


DUNGANNON, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he aware 
that the Dungannon Bench of Magis- 
trates, assembled at Petty Sessions, and 
representing every creed, unanimously 
decided that it was quite unnecessary to 
draft extra police into the town for the 
July celebrations, but that, notwith- 
standing this decision of those responsible 
for the peace of the district, 60 addi- 
tional police were brought into the town 


is 











from Connaught; whether any dis- 
turbance took place ; and if the cost of 
this extra police force, brought into the 
town against the decision of the Justices, 
will be charged on the county ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is true that the 
local Magistrates were of opinion that no 
extra force of police was necessary on 
the occasion mentioned; but the Divi- 
sional Commissioner and local police 
authorities considered that additional 
men were absolutely necessary, and it was 
probably owing to the presence of the 
force of police that no breach of the 
peace occurred. The men were drafted, 
not from Connaught, but from Donegal 
and neighbouring counties. The cost of 
the extra foree, which will be something 
very small, is chargeable to the county at 
large. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But, Sir, as 
the peace of the county has not been 
disturbed on these occasions, is the right 
hon. Gentleman justitied, when the Local 
Authorities declare that no assistance is 
necessary, in putting them to extra 
expense by sending in additional police 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot take the 
advice of the Local Authorities over the 
opinion of my own officers. If that 
were done, decisions might be come to 
in other cases which the hon. Member 
would by no means approve. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKSHIPS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether it has been 
usual to hold competitive examinations for 
Second Division elerkships in the Civil 
Service in April and October ; whether 
any such examination has been held 
since October last; and whether it is 
proposed to eall upon candidates before 
October next 7 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
Open competitions for Second Division 
clerkships are not necessarily held at 
fixed intervals, but at such times as may 
be necessary, in order to meet the require- 
ments of the Public Service. It is true 
that during the last three years such ex- 
aminations have been held twice a year ; 
but, on the other hand, no such open com- 
petition was held between August, 1887, 
and May, 1890. No examination has 
been held since October last; and having 
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regard to the present infrequency of 
vacancies, there is no immediate prospect 
of an examination being required. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General how many temporary clerks and 
senior substitutes, at present employed 
in the Central Telegraph Office, have 
been in the service of the Department 
for 12 months and upwards with no 
longer break in their service than three 
weeks ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I do not clearly 
understand my hon. Friend’s question, 
There are 70 unestablished, é.c., temporary 
telegraphists in the Ceutrai Telegraph 
Office who have been in continuous em- 
ployment for more than a year. I pre- 
sume that by “senior” substitutes my 
hon. Friend refers to “season” substi- 
tutes. There are 34 of these officers, 
who have been employed for as long as 
12 months. They take the place of 
absentees. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Are not those 
who have been in continuous employ- 
ment fora year eligible for the permanent 
service ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Some are over 


age. 


THE CASE OF RICHARD HUDSON, 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether Richard Hudson, rural 
postman at Moccas, Herefordshire, was 
dismissed from his post, at a week's 
notice, on 24th June last, in order that 
an Army Reserve man might be put in 
his place ; and whether such dismissal 
was in pursuance of a policy to appoint 
Army Reserve men to positions under 
the Post Office ; if so, whether he will 
consider the advisability of granting 
some compensation to Richard Hudson 
for being dismissed from the service of 
the Post Office 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am inquiring 
into this case, and when I get the in- 
formation I will communieate with the 
hon. Member. 


RATING IN RURAL PARISHES, 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, in view of 
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the fact that he proposes by the Local 
Government Bill largely to extend the 
powers of rating vested in Parish Bodies, 
and to limit the voting power of owners 
and large ratepayers, thus placing the 
appointment of both Parish and District 
Councils mainly in the hands of the 
compound householders, he will consent 
to state or to grant a Return of the 
number of rural parishes where an order 
of the Vestry under Section 4 of “ The 
Poor Rate Assessment Act, 1569,” 
requiring owners to be rated instead of 
occupiers is at present in force ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. 
H. H. Fowrer, Wolverhampton, E.) : 
I have no information as to the number of 
parishes in which Orders have been made 
by the Vestries under Section 4 of the 


Poor Rate Assessment and Collection 
Act, 1869, for the rating of owners 


instead of occupiers. In order to obtain 
the information it would be necessary to 
get Returns from the Overseers of about 
13,000 parishes. There is not only great 
difficulty and delay in obtaining Returns 
from Overseers, who are unpaid officers ; 
but if the particulars suggested were 
furnished by them, the information would 
be of little practical use. It would 
afford no means of making any estimate 
of the number of compound householders 
under Section 4 ; and there are, of course, 
many parishes where, although Seetion 4 
of the Act has not been put in force, the 
rates are paid by the owners instead of the 
occupiers under voluntary agreements 
between the owners and the Overseers 
under Section 3 of the Act. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): Might I ask the right hon. 


Gentleman if he wil! 
the clerks of the Boards of 
Guardians in the country asking them to 
send circulars round to Overseers in order 
to gain the required information on this 
point ? 

Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: That would 
be trying to obtain by two steps that 
which I think cannot be obtained by one. 


various 


METROPOLITAN POLICE MAGIs- 
TRATES. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has now 
come to any decision with respect to the 
recommendation made in the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Metro- 
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politan Police Courts, that two additional 
Magistrates should be appointed at once ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rue HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The Government 
have come to the conclusion that they 
would not be justified, for a Metropolitan 
purpose, in increasing the charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund to the extent 
which would be necessary if the recom- 
mendations of the Committee were 
carried into effect. The whole question 
of the best way of dealing with the difti- 
culty is receiving my careful attention. 

Mr. WHITMORE: I shall  eall 
attention to the Report of the Committee 
on the Estimates. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
ESTATES. 

Mr. WHITMORE : I beg to ask the 
hon. Member for Merionethshire, as a 
Charity Commissioner, whether the 
Charity Commission has any control 
over the administration of Lyons’ 
Estates, in the County of Middlesex ; 
and, if so, whether its attention has been 
directed to the unremunerative terms on 
which, in some instances, the leases on 
these estates have been granted; and 
whether, on the renewal of such leases, 
care will be taken to secure duly favour- 


LYONS’ 





able terms for the beneficiaries of the 
| Trust ? 
| Tue PARLIAMENTARY 


CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exuis, Merionethshire) : Though 
| the Charities founded by John Lyon in 
Middlesex are within the general jurisdic- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners, the 
| control usually exercised by the Com- 
missioners over the grant of long leases 
of Charity Lands is, in this case, nega- 
| tived by certain Private Acts of Parlia- 


| ment under which the Governors exer- 





cise leasing powers. In these cireum- 
stances, the Commissioners have no 


knowledge of the matters in question, 
It is, however, the duty of the Governors 
to grant leases upon the best terms 
obtainable, and the Commissioners would 
be prepared to consider and to inquire 
into any specific complaint of neglect by 
the Governors of this duty. 


LONDON’S ADMINISTRATIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL AREA. 
Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 


George's): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he will cause the 
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attention of the Education Department 
to be directed to the fact that under 
Section 40, Sub-section 2, of “The 
Local Government Act, 1888,” such por- 
tions of the Administrative County of 
London as formed part of the Counties 
of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, were 
severed from those counties, and now 
form a separate county by the name of 
the County of London, and to the fact 
that in their Provisional Orders made 
this Session under “The Elementary 
Edueation Act, 1870,” the Parishes of 
Fulham, St. Mary Islington, St. John 
Hackney, St. Leonard Shoreditch, St. 
Matthew Bethnal Green, and All Saints 
Poplar, in the County of London, are 
erroneously described as being in the 
County of Middlesex, the Parishes of 
Charlton, Plumstead, St. Nicholas 
Deptford, and Greenwich, in the County 
of London, are erroneously described as 
being in the County of Kent, and St. 
Giles Camberwell and Battersea, in the 
County of London, are erroneously de- 
scribed as being in the County of Surrey ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I recognise that it is very 
important that these matters should be 
correctly stated. The descriptions of 
sites in Provisional Orders made by the 
Department have always been given in 
the words of the Schedule to the Petition 
of the School Board for the granting of 
the Order. The Department will, how- 
ever, direct the attention of the School 
Board for London to the point, and will 
take further precautions on the matter in 
future. 


THE “COSTA RICA.” 

Mr. W. REDMOND: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he is aware that Sir 
George Dibbs, Premier of New South 
Wales, has telegraphed to the Agent 
General of that Colony, now in London, 
instructing him to inform the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies of the great 
indignation which is felt in New South 
Wales at the conduct of the Imperial 
Government in relation to the detention 
of the ship Costa Rica as the result of 
the action of the Dutch-Indian Authori- 
ties in arresting the captain ; whether he 
is aware that Sir George Dibbs submits 
that the award of £2,500 to the captain 
of the Costa Rica by no means meets the 
justice of the case ; and whether it is the 
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intention of the Imperial Government to 
demand compensation for the owners and 
crew of the ship Costa Rica, in accord 
ance with the desire of the New South 
Wales Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
Agent General has forwarded to the 
Secretary of State a copy of a telegram 
of the nature described from the Prime 
Minister of New South Wales, which is 
now under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

CROWN LANDS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury how much, if any, of the sum 
of £65,000 entered in the suggested Irish 
Balance Sheet under the heading “ In- 
come from Crown Lands,” is derived from 
estates brought into the possession of the 
Crown through the operation of the Act 
of Settlement, and liable under the pro- 
visions of that Act for the maintenance 
of a second College in the University of 
Dublin should such be founded 7 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Almost the 
whole of the Crown Revenue in Ireland 
is derived from quit-rents, and it is pro- 
bable that a large part of these quit-rents 
come under the Act of Settlement; but 
investigation would be required before a 
definite opinion could be given on the 
point. The 219th section of that Act 
does not seem to bear the interpretation 
which my hon. Friend gives to it. It 
appears to direct that in the event of a 
second College being founded an annuity 
should be settled upon it, not derived 
from the quit-rents reserved to the 
Crown, but as a new charge to be placed 
upon the lands to which the section refers. 


PRISON OFFICIALS’ PAY AT 
DARTMOOR. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavis- 
tock): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it has been the custom at a convict 
prison, where officers have been in receipt 
of allowances on account of special cir- 
cumstances caused by the situation, to 
add such allowance to their pay when 
calculating their pension on retirement ; 
and, if so, whether he would recommend 
that those employed at Princetown 
Prison, Dartmoor, who are in receipt of 
“inconvenience money,” may likewise 
have the “inconvenience money” added 
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to their salary when calculating their re- 
tiring allowance ? 

*Mr. ASQUITH : The extra allow- 
ances made to the officers at Dartmoor 
Convict Prison were sanctioned by the 
Treasury not in order to meet expenses 
incurred by high rents, or increased cost 
of the necessaries of life, but in some 
measure to equalise the conditions of 
service for officers serving in so remote 
a situation 2s Dartmoor. The inequality 
of conditions, however, ceases when the 
officers’ term there comes toan end ; and 
the Treasury have decided that, in accord- 
ance with the practice observed by them 
in similar cases, they cannot permit these 
allowances to count towards pension, and 
I do not see my way to press the Trea- 
sury for a re-consideration of their 
decision. 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY FORCE 
FUND. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what amount of 
information, if any, the Government will 
give in the form of a Return of the in- 
come and expenditure of the Constabulary 
Foree Fund; whether the Fund has 
ever been audited; and, if so, by 
whom; how many effective and 
non-effective members of the Force have 
a vested interest in the Fund; and 
whether any, and, if so, how many, 
widows and orphans are now a charge 
upon the Fund ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: With reference 
to this question, I would refer the hon. 
Gentleman to the very full reply which 
I gave on the 9th May last to a question 
put by the hon. Member for Cork, and 
in which I stated that theinvested balance 
of the Fund, amounting to £304,000, is in 
the hands of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, in addition to which there was at 
the same date a current cash balance of 
about £2,500 in the publie account of 
the Inspector General; that the Fund 
has been audited from the outset of its 
eareer by the Exchequer and Audit 


Department; and that the number 
of officers and men now serving, 
whose pay is subject to the sta- 
tutable deductions for the Fund, 


is approximately 8,730, and the number 
of subseribing pensioners 3,426. The 
concluding paragraph of the question 
seems to be based on a misapprehension. 
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No pensions are granted from the Fund, 
and all claims cease with the payment 
of the gratuities to widows or children. 


IRISH SHAREHOLDERS IN LONDON 
COMPANIES. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether in the case of public companies 
(whose offices are registered in London, 
but many of whose shareholders are 
Irish) which pay the Income Tax on 
dividends for their shareholders, such 
Income Tax, as far as it relates to Irish 
shareholders, will be credited to the 
Irish Exchequer, under the provisions of 
the Government of Ireland Bill ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Any such re- 
ceipts in respect of Income Tax as are 
contemplated in the question will not, 
under the proposed Financial Clauses, be 
credited to the Irish Exchequer, but a 
reference to Parliamentary Paper No. 
337 will show that they are taken into 
account in estimating Ireland's contribu- 
tion to Imperial Expenditure. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF MARASH AND 
ZEITOUN, 

Sir G. SITWELL (Scarborough) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
Office has obtained a copy of the procés 
verbal of the cases of the Archbishops of 
Marash and Zeitoun, on which the Court 
of Cassation at Constantinople based its 
decision ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We have not got a copy 
of the procés verbal; but, as I have pre- 
viously stated, unofficial representations 
were made as to irregularities said to 
have taken place at the trial. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): Are efforts still being made to 
secure the release of the Archbishops ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The matter continues 
to occupy the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Representative. 


UNDER INSPECTORS OF FACTORIES. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick's) : 
In the absence of the hon. Member for 
Middlesbrough, I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether the recently-appointed Under 
Inspectors of Factories are only being 
paid £100 per annum, without any per- 
sonal expenses, although they are doing 
similar work for which their predecessors 
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were paid from £200 to £300 per year ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
they have had to remove their homes 
from oue part of London to another at 
their own expense, and also that this 
salary without personal expenses may 
place temptation of bribery in the way of 
these Inspectors, he will take steps at an 
early date in order to make arrangements 
for some increase of salary to be paid to 
these Inspectors, and for payment of 
their travelling expenses when away 
from home ? 

*Mr. ASQUITH : The scale of salary 
for the new class of Inspectors’ assistants 
was fixed by the Treasury on the recom- 
mendation of the Home Office at £100, 
rising by £5 annually to £150, and all 
the applications and appointments were 
made on that footing. Their being required 
to take up their work at their own ex- 
pense was in accordance with the 
universal rule of the Service. Any ex- 
penses incurred by these Inspectors in 
visiting workshops or travelling on 
official business are re-imbursed from 
publicfunds. They are allowed an allow- 
ance when they have been absent from 
home for not less than 10 consecutive 
hours of 3s., which is equal to that 
allowed to Her Majesty’s Inspectors. I 
see no ground for raising their salary, or 
making in their favour an exceptional 
arrangement as to expenses, 
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THE TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
the event of the County Kerry Grand 
Jury and the Great Southern and 
Western Railway Company coming to an 
understanding as to the re-construction 
and future working of the Tralee and 
Dingle Railway, he will be prepared to 
advise the Treasury to assist the under- 
taking ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Light Rail- 
ways Act of 1889 does not enable the 
Treasury to make advances in the case of 
lines already constructed, and, moreover, 
all the money available under that Act is 
now expended or allocated. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: Will the Trea- 
sury re-cousider this special case ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT: I am afraid I 
can only say that I have no funds avail- 
able. 
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Purchase System. 
HOUSING OF THE DINGLE 
FISHERMEN, 

Sir T. ESMONDE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state what reply 
has been received by the Irish Local 
Government Board to their latest com- 
munication to the Dingle Board of 
Guardians on the subject of the housing 
of the Dingle fishermen ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that the 
Dingle Board of Guardians did not meet 
on Thursday last, and that they have 
addressed a letter to the clerk of the 
Union requesting him, in case the matter 
referred to is not disposed of at the 
Guardians’ meeting to-day, to issue 
notices to each Guardian that the repre- 
sentation under the Labourers Acts will 
be submitted for final decision at the 
meeting to be held on next Thursday. 


THE 


THE HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Solicitor Gene- 
ral whether his attention has been called 
to a case heard by Mr. Cooke at the 
Marylebone Police Court, on Thursday, 
the 13th instant, and reported in The 
Daily News of the following day, in 
which the Magistrate inveighed in the 
strongest terms on the conduct of John 
Warner, furniture dealer, in seizing the 
furniture of Sarah Shibbling, purchased 
of him on the hire system, after £4 2s, 6d. 
had been paid out of £5 3s. Gd. due ; and 
whether the Bills of Sale Bill is intended 
to provide against, or will, in fact, pro- 
vide against, such cases 7 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigny, Forfar) : The case referred to 
did not turn out to be a case of hire and 
purchase. There can be no doubt that 
great hardships are inflicted under that 
system, and the Lord Chancellor has 
taken it into his serious consideration. 
He introduced in the Bills of Sale Bill 
in the House of Lords a clause intended 
to deal with the whole question, but 
found that it provoked so much opposi- 
tion that it was hopeless to go on with 
it. The Bill was one of a totally non- 
contentious character. It was one of 
several Bills, including the Public Autho- 
rities Protection Bill, the Evidence in 
Criminal Cases Bill, and certain Con- 
solidation Bills, which had passed the 
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Lords once or twice. Unfortunately, they 
had not been allowed to proceed upon 
those Bills in this House at present ; but 
he hoped hon. Members who had hitherto 
taken objection to them would remember 
that they came down with the sanction 
of all Parties, and that they contained 
nothing of a contentious nature. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Do I understand 
these Bills passed in previous Sessions ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: Yes; they were 

ssed by the Lords. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Were they stopped 
in this House ? 

Stmr J. RIGBY: I cannot tell the 
history of them, but they did not pass 
through this House. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Is the Criminal Evidence Bill a non-con- 
tentious measure ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: I think it was in- 
troduced by the late Government and 
passed with the assistance of the present 
Lord Chancellor, who has again passed 
it through the House of Lords with the 
entire approval and assistance of the 
other side. 

Mr. BRUNNER: Can the hon. Gen- 
tleman assure the House that the Go- 
vernment will take an early opportunity 
to promote legislation to put an end to 
this system of oppression of the poor ? 

Sir J. RIGBY : The Lord Chancellor 
is determined to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to deal with the law, and to 
remove, at any rate, some of the abuses 
which are shown to exist. 


THE COMPILATION OF IRISH POLICE 
STATISTICS, 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the admis- 
sion by Sir Peter O’Brien, Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, at the recent Kil- 
kenny Assizes that the number of serious 
offences has been reduced in that county 
by one-half, from 22 to 11, as compared 


with the corresponding period the 
previous year, and that the minor 


offences have also considerably decreased ; 
whether his attention was also directed 
to the long and strongly-worded com- 
plaint, on the same occasion by the 
same learned Judge, against the method 
in which the official criminal statistics 
are compiled, and the refusal of those 
responsible to include in the table of 
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outrages fires and other injuries to pro- 
perty which the police believe to have 
been accidental, or to have been perpe- 
trated by the owners for the purpose of 
obtaining compensation from the Grand 
Juries out of the rates; whether these 
criminal statistics have been compiled in 
the same way and by the same persons 
for many years, certainly during the 
whole of the last Administrationin which 
the learned Judge acted as Attorney 
General, and whether during that period 
there was any official or judicial com- 
plaint, either by the learned Judge him- 
self or by his colleagues in the law room 
of the Castle or on the Bench, as to the 
method in which these statistics were 
compiled ; and whether, in view of the 
fact that any alteration in the system 
which has existed so long would destroy 
the value of these statistics as a 
standard of comparison between 
period and another, he will continue un- 
altered the system so long in operation ¢ 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that question may I ask him, in reference 
to the same matter, whether the 
ease which the Chief Justice alluded to 
as having been omitted was returned by 
the Grand Jury as a case of malicious, 
and not accidental, burning of hay on 
the farm of a man named Campion, and 
whether the Return was not in an alto- 
gether different form, as stated by the 
Chief Justice, to that laid before him at 
Clonmel, in which similar injuries te 
property appeared 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask for 
notice of that question. I understand 
that the County Inspector made a mistake 
which he afterwards explained to the 
learned Judge. 

Mr. CARSON: It is all in the same 
Charge. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the hon. 
Member will find he is mistaken. With 
regard to the question on the Paper, my 
attention has been drawn to the language 
of the learned Judge in his address to the 
Grand Jury at Kilkenny Assizes. It is 
quite true that his Lordship admitted 
there was a considerable reduction in the 
number of offences of all classes reported 
Spring Assizes as compared 


one 


since the 


with the corresponding period of last’ 
year. In answer to the second portion 


of the question, my attention has also 
been directed to the strongly-worded 
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complaint of the Judge with respect to 
Irish criminal statistics. I am not aware 
that the system of compiling those 
statistics has been commented upon 
either by this learned Judge or other 
Judges of Assizein any vear before this. 
The learned Judge was mistaken in 
thinking that all doubtful cases are 
usually included in the Returns. The 
contrary has been the practice, as the 
Code reads— 

“Care must be taken that no outrages. not 
recorded as such at headquarters, are included 
in the Return.” 

The learned Judge seems to have over- 
looked the fact that these statistics are 
prepared primarily for the information of 





Parliament and of Ter Majesty’s 
Government. The Executive Govern- 
ment have hitherto used—and _ cer- 
tainly so long as I am _ responsible 
for it will continue to use—its own 
discretion as to the principles on 
which those Returns are made up. With 


regard to the opinion of the Lord Chief 
Justice that doubtful cases should in 
future be included in the Returns, I need 
not do more than repeat the general 
objection I have so often presented to 
the House, and which I believe is 
equally entertained by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
that such a change would destroy any 
possibility of comparison between the 
present and past years. That seems in 
itself a good reason why we should not 
take the learned Judge’s advice. 

Mr. CARSON: May I ask whether 
the Police Code does not direct that all 
outrages reported to the police shall be 
laid before the Judges of Assize when 
they come to the different counties ? 
May I further ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he _ will read to the 
House the words of what he 
calls the “strongly-worded complaint 
of the Judge?” Was not that complaint 
acomplaint that a particular outrage was 
kept back on the allegation that the man 
had himself set fire to the hay ?) And, if 
80, was not that as great an outrage as 
could be committed ? 

Is 


Dr. COMMINS (Cork, S.E.) : 


there any such practice known in England 
as that of a Judge in charging a Grand 
Jury commenting on cases which do not 
appear in the calendar ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think it is, as 
the hon. and learned Member indicates, 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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not the practice in England. It is un- 
doubtedly true that an English Judge 
would not make an occasion of this kind 
an opportunity for criticising the actions 
of the Executive Government ; and if he 
happened to be opposed in polities to the 
Executive Government, I am quite sure 
an English Judge would be doubly care- 
ful. It is undeniable that the Code 
says—and it has equally been the in- 
variable practice—that 

“ Care must be taken that none but outrages 
recorded as such at headquarters are included 
in the Return.” 
hon. 


I cannot say whether the 
other 


Member is correct to the 
quotations from the Police Code. 

Mr. CARSON: I can tell you I am. 
For what purpose does the Code direct 
outrages to be returned to the Judge 
unless for the purpose of drawing atten- 


as 


tion to them? and may I ask whe- 
ther it is the. practice in England 
under any Code to lay outrages 


before the Judge of Assize ? May I also 
ask—[ Cries of “ Notice!” ]—I am not 
going to be mobbed by hon. Members 
below the Gangway—may I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman can quote any 
case arising under the late Government 
where an outrage found to be malicious 
by the Grand Jury was not included in 
the Return ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The House must 
see that the hon. and learned Member 
must know he is asking me a number of 
questions as to particulars which it is 
impossible for me to answer offhand. 

Mr. CARSON : Then you ought not 
to attack the Judges. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will be good enough to put these 
questions on the Paper, I will give him 
the best answer I can. As for the attack 
on the Judges, what I have done has 
been to give a simple account of the 
matter ; and if that simple account conveys 
in itself an attack on the Judges, it is 
due to what they themselves have said. 

Mr. CARSON: A most cowardly 
attack. [Cries of “ Order !""] 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I did not catch the 
remark of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. I am told he used the words 
“cowardly attack.” If he did they are 
out of Order, and he will, no doubt, with- 
draw them. 

Mr. CARSON : In deference to what 
you say, Sir, I do withdraw them. I 
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wish simply to add it was in consequence 
of my questions not being answered that 
I thought the remark justifiable. 

*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
Is it not often the fact that claims are 
made to the Grand Juries for malicious 
burnings with the fraudulent object of 
obtaining compensation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I 


are such cases. 
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LOCH BROOM. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Treasury 
declined to aid the railway extension 
from Garve to Ullapool in consequence 
of the Report of the Treasury Commis- 
sion being unfavourable as to the naviga- 
bility of Loch Broom, and that, inasmuch 
as their Report is considered by many 
well-known persons possessing thorough 
knowledge of the loch to be inaccurate 
and misleading, the Treasury will autho- 
rise another Report to be made ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : The matter has been considered 
and reported on by a Commission in 1890, 
and also by a Committee in 1891. Those 
who reported were very competent per- 
sons. Both Reports were unfavourable 
to this line, and the Government see no 
occasion for appointing a third tribunal. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Members of the Committee which con- 
demned Loch Brown as unnavigable 
never went near either Ullapool or Loch 
Broom in order to take evidenee from 
those accustomed to navigate the loch, 
which large steam and sailing vessels do 
navigate by day and by night with perfect 
ease ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have myself 
navigated Loch Broom, and can speak 
personally of the loch, but I believe the 
Report was founded on a very careful ex- 
amination of the matter by a Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. WHITELAW : I shall raise the 


question on the Estimates. 


ABERDARE SCHOOL BOARD. 
Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydfil) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether his Department has received a 
letter from a member of the Aberdare 
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School Board, complaining of an alleged 
irregularity in convening an extraordinary 
meeting of the Board for 6th July, at 
which a resolution passed at a previous 
meeting was rescinded ; and whether he 
is aware that the meeting was informally 
summoned ; if so, what remedy the com- 
plainant has ? 

Mr. ACLAND: A letter has been re- 
ceived by the Department from a member 
of the Aberdare School Board com- 
plaining that an extraordinary meeting of 
the Board had been summoned on the 
27th June last, without due notice. The 
Edueation Act of 1870 provides (Schedule 
IIT., le) that an extraordinary meeting 
may be held at any time on the written 
requisition of three members of the 
Board addressed to the Clerk of the 
Board. The Department is not em- 
powered to decide whether a meeting of 
a School Board has been properly sum- 
moned, As no remedy is provided in the 
Act, the complainant would have to have 
recourse to legal proceedings in order to 
contest the validity of the proceedings of 
the Board. 


LABOUR IN GOVERNMENT ARMS 
FACTORIES, 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether, with a view of preventing the 
dismissal of workmen, he can see his way 
to adopt the system of shortening hours 
all round in periods of slackness in any 
of the Government Arms Factories ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
Tro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : A considerable number of dis- 
charges have taken place at Birmingham, 
where workmen have a fair chance of 
being absorbed in kindred occupations. 
At Enfield, where practically there is no 
other opening for men discharged from 
the Small Arms Factory, it is sought to 
give relief in reducing the working hours 
all round by playing on Saturday. At 
Woolwich the precise nature and extent 
of the probable demands on the factories 
are not so obvious ; but, in the event of 
the anticipated falling off of work, the 
policy of working short time, instead of 
diminishing the number of men employed, 
will be followed as far as is practicable. 


SWAZILAND. 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs | and the local constabulary authorities, 
whether the Convention concerning | taking into consideration the nature of 
Swaziland, arranged with the Govern- | the duty to be performed by the police 
ment of the South African Republic, has | over so extensive a county xs Cork, 
yet been signed ; whether it requires, or | cannot at present recommend a reduction 
has received, the ratification of the Volks- | in the extra force. 
raad of the South African Republie;; Mr. CARSON: May I ask whether 
whether it requires, or will receive, any the learned Judge said there was a con- 
ratification by the Imperial Parliament ; | siderable amount of intimidation, amount- 
and whether the Convention will be! ing in some cases to actual violence, 
arranged and finally signed before Parlia- | which deterred people from coming 
ment have been given any opportunity of forward to prosecute, and what steps the 
examining its terms or expressing any Government are going to take to put it 
opinion thereon ? down? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I hope to be in Mi. J. MORLEY : It is true, as the 
a position to make a statement on the learned Judge said, there is a consider- 
subject shortly ; and, meanwhile, ] would able amount of intimidation, and the 
request my hon. Friend not to press his Constabulary will do the best they can 
questions, to cope with it. As the hon. and learned 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I hope Member must know, they are always on 
the hon. Gentleman when he makes his the alert. 
statement will give an answer to the last Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): How 


paragraph in the question. much of the county is subject to these 
special observations ? 
THE CROWN LANDS BILL. Mr. J. MORLEY: Ouly a small 
Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &e.): I portion of a very large county. 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury Cartrain DONELAN: Did not Mr, 


whether, in view of the persistent oppo- | Justice Madden state that, compared with 
sition offered to the Crown Lands Bill, other large areas, this county was ex- 
he will state as far as he can within the | ceedingly free from crime ? 
limits of a reply the terms of Reference Mr.Jd. MORLEY: The learned Judge 
he proposes to submit to the Committee | said he observed with satisfaction that 
of the House ? there was a decrease in the number of 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : If the Bill is specially-reported cases as compared 
referred to a Select Committee, as I pro- with the number in the corresponding 
post, I do not contemplate any special period of last year. He also observed 
terms of Reference beyond those which that, so far as the county at large was 
have already appeared upon the Notice | concerned, in a larger proportion of cases 
Paper, and which give power to call for | persons were made amenable, 
persons and papers and to take evidence. 

HOP AND MALT SUBSTITUTES. 
CRIME IN COUNTY CORK, | Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury) > 

Carrain DONELAN: I beg to ask} I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- | sury if the Reference to the Royal Com- 
tenant of Ireland whether it is a fact that | mission on Agriculture will include any 
Judge Madden, in his Charge to the! inquiry into the substitution of sugar, 
Grand Jury of the County Cork on molasses, rice, maize, and other ingre- 
Monday last, stated that the condition of dients for barley malt, and of chemical 
the county was most satisfactory ; and | substitutes for hops; and into the 
whether, under these circumstances, the | diminution in the number of small 
extra police at present stationed in the brewers, as disclosed by the Return 
County Cork will be withdrawn ? peer this year relating to brewers’ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is true, as | licences ; and tothe effect on the cultiva- 
stated by the learned Judge, that the | tion of barley and hops in this country ? 
condition of the County Cork is generally | Sim We HARCOURT: J do not 
satisfactory and peaceful. But,as already | think this subjeet could be made the 
etated by me, there is one portion of the | object of special Reference, but I have 
county which does not bear favourable | no doubt that it will be included 
comparison with the rest of the county ; | within the general terms of Reference. 


Sir G. Baden-Powell 
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Mr. QUILTER: Is the right 


hon. | 
Gentleman aware that Bills have been | 
introduced to lessen the adulteration of 
beer, and that these Bills have been 
backed by Members of all shades of | 
polities, including the present Minister of | 
Agriculture ; and is he aware that at 
meetings of agriculturists throughout the | 
United Kingdom some legislation in this 
direction is one of the most approved 
remedies 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am aware 
of the zeal and activity of the hon, Mem- 
ber in efforts to secure the purity of 
beer. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
May I ask whether the House can be 
afforded an opportunity of discussing the 
question of the appointment of the Royal 
Commission ? 


[No answer was returned. ] 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 
in the Counties of Inverness and Perth 
the proportion of Liberals to Conserva- 
tives on the Commission of the Peace is 


5 and 3 per cent. respectively ; and 
whether the Government will take 
immediate steps to redress this dis- 


parity ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): My hon, Friend is 
aware that Her Majesty’s Government 
have no means of operating in such 
cases as this excepting through the Lord 
Chaneellor; and I think he is also aware 
from statements previously made, and 
particularly from a statement made by 
the Home Secretary with respect to the 
Metropolitan Counties, that the Lord 
Chancellor has been, and continues to be, 
employed in redeeming the pledge that 
has been given on his behalf as to giving 
effect to the Resolution of the House of 
Commons, I will take this opportunity 
of removing one misapprehension that 
prevails. It is supposed that the Magis- 
trates who have been appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor since this matter came 
under consideration have been in all eases 
Magistrates recommended to him by | 
Lords Lieutenant. It is not so. He has | 
gladly and wisely availed himself of the | 
assistance of the Lords Lieutenant, and | 
he has found that assistance to be cor- 





| 
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dially given ; he has also thought it his 
duty to avail himself of other means of 
obtaining recommendations and examin- 
ing into the fitness of those recommended, 
and he will, of course, continue to avail 
himself of such assistance to the utmost 
extent that he can obtain it. But he 
will not consider his duties in the matter 
to be confined within these limits; he 
will pursue all the means in his power 
to carry into effect, as rapidly as it can 
be done with safety, the changes that are 
in contemplation, 

Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that in the County of Argyll out 
of 164 Justices of the Peace, except 
officio Justices who are appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant, only five are believed to 
hold Liberal opinions ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
not aware of it except from the hon. 
Member's statement. It is expedient 
that such cases should be brought under 
notice. They fall under the general 
answer I have given, and they will 
obtain attention in the effort to redress, 
as far as may be, existing inequalities. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW: Have any 
complaints reached the Government as 
to the way in which the Justices of the 
County of Perth have discharged their 
duties ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Such 
complaints, if they existed—and I do 
not suggest that they do exist—would 
probably not reach me. 


am 


THE UNION JACK IN IRELAND. 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury if he will take steps to make 
legal the hoisting of the Royal Standard 
over any hotel in Ireland where Her 
Majesty or any member of the Royal 
Family might be staying, as, in acecord- 
ance with the law now existing, over no 
licensed premises in Ireland can be 
legally hoisted any other symbol than that 
appertaining to the hotel, aud the Trish 
Exeeutive would, if they enforced 
obedience to the law, be bound to have 
it hauled down ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The question is 
whether the Government will take steps 
to make legal the hoisting of the Royal 
Standard over any hotel in Ireland where 
Her Majesty or any member of the Royal 
Family might be staying. For that 
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purpose, of course, legislation would be 
necessary; and at this period of the 
Session I do not think it is likely to be 
undertaken. 

Mr. THEOBALD: Asit is not legal 
to so hoist the flag, would not the 
authorities or the Irish Executive be 
bound to haul it down if it were 
hoisted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a very 
hypothetical question, and the con- 
tingency seems very remote. 


OBEDIENCE TO THE CHAIR, 

Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw) : 
I desire to put a question on a point of 
Order. It is whether, as it is essential 
that the decisions of the Chairman should 
be implicitly obeyed without comment, 
any step can be taken to put a stop to 
the growing habit of arguing with the 
Chair ? There have been scenes in the 
House because the hon. Member for North 
Kerry on two occasions has declined to 
obey the Chair ; and last Tuesday again 
several hon. Members below the Gang- 
way declined to do so, 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to raise before me any 
questions as to what goes on in Committee. 
Such questions must be dealt with in the 
Committee. The House knows what is 
due to the authority of the Chair. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. Gentle- 
man, I understand, referred to me, but 
as his observations were not audible I 
will not make any reply to him. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was not aware 
that he referred to any hon. Member. 
{** Yes, yes !” 

Mr. SEXTON: If I had heard what 
he said I would have answered him, but 
I did not hear what he said. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 209.) 
committer. [ Progress, 19th July.] 
[FORTY-SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Police. 
Clause 30 (As to police). 


THe CHAIRMAN : The | first 
Amendment is out of Order. 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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The following is the Amendment 
referred to :— 

Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson—Page 16, line 
23, leave out Sub-section (1). 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) moved the following Amendment :— 

Page 16, line 24, to leave out the word 

“shall,” and insert the word ** may.” 
He said, the subject of the clause was of 
the greatest possible consequence and 
importance, and he was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would not find fault with him if he 
raised a question upon this clause which 
he thought the Committee generally 
would admit ought to be discussed. 
That question was whether the reduction 
and the ultimate disbandment of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and Dublin Metro- 
politan Police should be carried out com- 
pulsorily, or whether full discretion 
should be allowed to the Government— 
whether, in fact, the Act should provide 
that by a certain date the police of Ire- 
land should be disbanded, or whether the 
Government should have power to reduce 
the police from time to time, as cireum- 
stances permitted, and with the view to 
the ultimate disbandment of that 
Force at some indefinite period, not 
to the disbandment of the Force 
within a definite and fixed period ? 
Of course, upon this Amendment he did 
not raise the question whether it was 
desirable this Foree should be maintained 
permanently or not. He only raised a 
question whether a definite period should 
be fixed for the disbandment of the 
Force or whether a fuller direction 
should be given as to the time, mode, 
and kind of reduction and ultimate dis- 
bandment of the Force. With regard 
to the Force itself, he should like to 
quote the opinion of the Prime Minister 
in reference to it. In 1886, when he 
brought in his Home Rule Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman said with regard to this 
Foree— 

“We think it our first duty to give a definite 
assurance to the present members of that dis- 
tinguished and admirable Force that their 
position will not be put to prejudice by this 
Act, either in respect of their terms of service 
or with regard to the authority under which 
they are employed.” 


That was said with reference to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, aud the right 
hon, Gentleman went on to say— 
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“The case of the Dublin Police is not quite 

the same, but we propose the same conditions 
with regard to the Dublin Police, so far, at least, 
as the terms of service are concerned,” 
He further said that there would be no 
breach of continuity in the administration 
with regard to the police, and later on in 
the same speech he said— 

“T think it will be understood from what I 
have stated that the Constabulary would remain 
under the present terms of service, and under 
the present authority, although I do not say 
that this is to be so for ever.” 

In the Bill itself there was no provision 
for the disbandment of the Force by a 
definite and fixed time, although he ad- 
mitted the Bill did contemplate that the 
Force was to be reduced gradually, and 
its place was to be taken by a local force, 
and ultimately that it was to be dis- 
banded altogether. The present proposal, 
however, was that by adefinite and fixed 
time the Force should be disbanded; 
that by six years it should be put an end 
to altogether. With regard to the Con- 
stabulary, the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he introduced the present Bill, said 
very little on the subject. What he did 
say was that the principles referring to 
the Constabulary were their gradual, 
though not too abrupt, reduction, and 
their ultimate dissolution or disap- 
pearance, and in his speech the right 
hon. Gentleman again referred to them 
as a remarkable and honourable Force. 
The present Bill proposed to abandon 
the Force within a statutable period of 
six years, and the object of the Amend- 
ment, and of subsequent consequential 
Amendments, was to provide that there 
should be no arbitrary period fixed such 
as the Bill proposed, and he thought this 


was a suggestion which ought to be 
adopted for several reasons. In the first 
place, he did not think it would be 


possible, without grave injustice to a very 
large number of deserving men, to dis- 
band them in six years, or without 
creating so large a pension list, in order 
to provide compensation for them, as 
neither the Irish Government nor the 
English Government would be willing to 
permit. The Bill proposed what ap- 
peared on the face of it a fairly liberal 
amount in dealing with these men as a 
class of public servants, but it would inflict 
very serious injustice on large numbers of 
them individually. Take the case of the 
officers. Those who were in receipt of 
£255 a year would only get a pension of 
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£93 ; those in receipt of £237 a pension 
of £75; and those in receipt of £191 a 
pension of £48. When they considered 
the inconvenience and the absolute 
cruelty inflicted upon most deserving 
officers by such a system of pensioning 
they would see that, however fair it might 
be on the whole, it would inflict the 
greatest possible injustice on many of them 
individually, With regard to the men, 
it appeared from the Return which the 
right hon. Gentleman had granted on his 
(Mr. Bolton’s) Motion, as to the con- 
ditions of service in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, that their wages varied 
from a little under £1 per week to £2 
per week with certain allowances. A man 
who joined the Force at about 21 years of 
age, and had served something like 10 
years, would appear to be entitled toa 
pension, under the scale proposed, of 
about 9s. per week. At 30 years of age 
he would be turned out into the world 
with this small pension, and probably 
with a wife and family dependent upon 
him, and his service in the Police Force 
would probably, to some extent, have 
unfitted him for going to learn another 


occupation. ‘This seemed a great hard- 
ship. The object of his referring to this 


pension list was not to discuss the fair- 
ness or unfairness of it, but to suggest 
that if a system of compulsory disband- 
ment was carried out great injustice 
would be inflicted on a very large class of 
deserving and worthy men unless the 
pensions were very much increased, 
He doubted very much whether they 
could disband something like 15,000 
men in this period of six years. If the men 
were to enter into the local foree—which 
was another suggestion—in any large 
numbers there were other considerations 
bearing upon the matter. By merging large 
numbers of these trained and disciplined 
men into the local force they would be 
practically handing over an Army to the 
Irish Government. That could hardly 
have been intended; therefore it must 
be within the contemplation of the Go- 
vernment that a large number of these 
men would be retired and dispensed with. 
What necessity was there for it? 
Why should not the present police re- 
main under the control of the Central 
Government until it came to an end by 
resignations, retirements, and deaths ? 
Why should a definite period be fixed ? 
It was admitted to be an honourable 
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and good Foree, which was doing its 
duty. The greater reason for retaining it. 
Why could not an arrangement be made 
by which a Commission, if they liked, 
should be constituted which should be 
under the authority of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, but which should have upon it 
representatives of the Irish Government, 
so that the Police Force might remain 
until it gradually died out, instead of 
being disbanded iu this arbitrary and unfair 
way, which would work great injustice to 
many men, do no good whatever to the 
Irish Government, and at the same time 
be absolutely and practically unnecessary. 
He knew that the Irish Members made 
it a great point that they should have 
control of the police. They considered 
it a part of the necessities of the position 
that in order to preserve peace, order, 
and good government in Ireland they 
should have control of the police. He 
would suggest that sufficient control of the 
police might be given in some modified 
form, which would be consistent with 
the preservation of that Force and con- 
sistent with a longer period for its dis- 
bandment than the definite arbitrary 
period of six years. The Government 
must see the difficulty of disbanding 
the Force in this fixed and definite 
period. The suggestion he made by his 
Amendment was consistent with the 
real requirements of local government 
in Ireland, and at the same time in 
accord with the feeling expressed 
by the Prime Minister—namely, that 
they should deal with this Force 
with the greatest possible consideration. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 24, to leave out the word 
“shall,” and insert the word “may.”—(CWr. 7. //. 
Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘shall’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Sir, the 
hon. Member appears to me to have 
mixed in his speech, though not in his 
Amendment, three questions which are 
totally distinet the one from the other. 
The first is, whether provision shall be 
made for the local control of the Con- 
stabulary in proportion as provision is 
made for the local establishment of 
police in different places. That is the 
first question. The second is, whether 
a term ought to be fixed for the general 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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disbandment of the Constabulary Force ; 
and the third question is, whether 
the seale of pensions proposed for the 
members of that Foree is a liberal and 
proper provision or not. First of all, 
although the hon. Member's speech has 
heen pointed to two other questions, the 
Amendment now moved has no bearing 
at all upon the two other questions ; and, 
secondly, the hon. Member himself 
appears tome to have admitted—whether 
he intended it or not—that he had no 
ground whatever for the present Amend- 
ment. Why? The present Amendment 
is bringing in the element of discretion 
into the clause, and we are asked to sub- 
stitute “may ” for “shall.” But the hon, 
Gentleman himself has, in reading the 
second paragraph of the clause, stated 
to the House that the element of discre- 
tion is already introduced in it. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Only during 
six years, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That 
is quite another matter. The three 
questions themselves refer to a part of 
the clause that has no reference to six 
years, The principle that where suffi- 
cient provision is made on local grounds 
for a local police there the Con- 
stabulary should be reduced and with- 
drawn is a principle perfectly indepen- 
dent of the question whether a fixed 
term shall be appointed for the final dis- 
bandment of the Force. We must defer 
our reply to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which has nothing to do with the 
Amendment whatever, until the proper 
time comes on the clause, and that will 
be no great hardship to the hon. Member, 
as he will be in the happy position of 
already having discharged himself of his 
speech. The element of diseretion is 
already given to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and if he considers it inexpedient, then 
we shall not deal with the loeal with- 
drawals. Still, I submit it is most reason- 
able to give local control of the police, 
and then, having imposed on the Irish 
Authority, independent of the Local 
Authority, the duty of providing for the 
peace, order, and good government of 
the country, they ought to have some 
control over the Police Authorities by 
which that peace, order, and good go- 
vernment ought to be maintained. I 
think, whatever becomes of the general 
proposition, that this Amendment ought 
not to be accepted. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I agree with the right hon, Gen- 
tleman who has just spoken, and I do 
not think the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman is probably a convenient 
occasion to discuss the hardships, as we 
think, that are inflicted upon the Irish 
Constabulary by the seale of pensions 
mentioned in the Sixth Schedule to the 
Act. But I cannot agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that we ought to allow 
these words to pass and deal with the 
question of a discretionary termination of 
the police at a later stage, because it is 
evident, if we pass the word “shall,” it 
will not be competent for us at any 
future stage of the discussion upon this 
clause to move an Amendment by which 
it shall be possible to direct the Lord 
Lieutenant, acting on behalf of Her 
Majesty, tosay whether the Police Force 
shall continue to be the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Read 
lines 31 and 32. There is a diseretion 
there. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is quite accurate. The 
Lord Lieutenant's discretion is maintained 
in these lines for six years ; therefore, if 
hon. Gentlemen wish to discuss the pro- 
priety of allowing a permanent discre- 
tion with the Lord Lieutenant to continue 
the Royal Irish Constabulary or part of 
it after the term of six years, it is quite 
clear that that question should be raised 
upon the Amendment of the hon, Gentle- 
man opposite. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, his hon. Friend had 
one main question which he wanted to 
raise, and that was whether or not there 
should be a discretionary power after six 
years had elapsed with regard to the 
keeping or disbanding of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. The Prime Minister dealt 
with other matters, such as the hardship of 
the pension, and so forth. His hon, Friend 
distinetly stated that he only mentioned 
the question of the pension without any 
intention of discussing it or making it 
part of his argument. His main question 
was whether, in order to avoid any incon- 
venience or extra cost, the Government 
would accept an Amendment which 
would extend the discretionary power 
now accorded by the Bill up to the six 
years beyond that period. That was the 
question which the Prime Minister had 
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not replied to, and perhaps some other 
Member of the Government would do 
so. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
the Amendment was of no effect what- 
ever in this respect, because it would 
still leave it open to the Lord Lieutenant 
to effect withdrawals of the Force. When 
the Committee reached the proper place 
in the Bill for discussing the six years’ 
term he should be prepared to explain the 
views of the Government. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON observed that 
the clause itself was clear and definite 
that the Irish Constabulary should be 
reduced and cease to exist; but the sub- 
sequent portion of the enactment was a 
proviso providing that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should not be required or compelled 
within six years to cause the Force to 
cease toexist. But for this Proviso, there 
was nothing to prevent the Lord Lieu- 
tenant being immediately required to proe 
ceed as expeditiously as possible to reduce 
and ultimately extinguish this Force. 
The Proviso was a limitation of the 
full scope of the clause, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, the 
hon. Gentleman could move to strike out 
the six years’ provision at the proper 
time, which was not now. He thought 
the object of the wording as it stood was 
perfectly clear, 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON 
given notice to move a 
Amendment ; but it was 
preliminary, that the word “shall” 
should be converted into “ may.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the 
Prime Minister evidently laboured under 
a misapprehension. The discretion was 
limited by these words as they stood, and 
he took it that it would be competent— 
he did not say it would be done or that 
the Chairman would consider it due to 
himself to allow it to be put; but it 
would be competent for any hon. Member 
to move to strike out—— 


said, he had 
subsequent 
necessary, as a 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Strike 
it out altogether. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that 


was not what he meant. It would be an 
abuse of the Rules of the House, he took 
it, to substitute for the word “six ” the 
figures “999.” But the hon. Gentle- 
man who had moved the Amendment 
desired to leave a permanent discretion 
with the Lord Lieutenant. That was, 
practically, a diseretion for ever. If they 
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followed the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister they would be guilty of 
an abuse which would not be consistent 
with the duty of the Chairman. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was 
understood to say that any hon. Member 
could move to strike out any words in the 
portion of the clause with which they 
were dealing. 

*Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant would disappear with the 
subject of it, for »o new members of the 
Force might be enrolled. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, if the word “shall” was allowed to 
remain the Lord Lieutenant would have 
a discretion in one sense, but he must 
proceed immediately to reduce the Con- 
stabulary Force. ‘They would see that 
this was the case if they would look at 
the Schedule. When it was certified 
that the local foree had been established, 
then the Lord Lieutenant must proceed 
to the withdrawal of the Constabulary, 
and within six months—— 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upou-Tyne) said, he would direct attention 
that the hon. and learned Member should 
read the words commencing “ by reason,” 

Mr. CARSON said, he was aware of 
that—having regard to the withdrawal 
from a particular locality. If, then, the 
whole of Ireland insisted upon the re- 
tention of the Constabulary the Lord 
Lieutenant would have no discretion 
whatever. But if there was with- 
drawal, then he would be bound to 
proceed to the withdrawal of the Force so 
withdrawn, which would be an Imperial 
Force. He would not, therefore, have 
the discretion which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite suggested, and which, 
apparently, everyone would say that he 
should have. The scheme here was to 
reduce an Imperial Force; but the new 
Government was given no power to 
create a Civil Force ; and so, during all 
the six years, there would be no power, 
in the event of disturbances in Ireland 
calling for Imperial intervention. Even 
if the full force of the Constabulary were 
necessary for dealing with such disturb- 
ances, the Lord Lieutenant would have 
no power to say that the Force should be 
maintained at its present strength. The 
result was obvious to anyone who studied 
the question. He did not see what great 
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harm could be done by the substitution of 
“may” for “shall.” On the contrary, 
he saw that the word “ may ” would give 
an absolute discretion to the Imperial 
officer in Ireland. He would, no doubt, 
be bound to act from time to time in 
accordance with the section ; but he would 
havea much better and more satisfactory, 
because a wider, discretion under the 
term of the Amendment than if he were 
bound by the strict diseretion which 
would otherwise be imposed upon him. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he would 
refer the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
the paragraph which he had indicated, 
commencing * by reason.” 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.): Is that an Amendment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, it was not an 
Amendment. He was quoting from a 
paragraph which had been already men- 
tioned. The construction of the words, 
as the Committee would see, was that, so 
far as the reduction of the local force 
went, the Lord Lieutenant would be bound 
to make it; but there might be a reason 
in the mind of the Lord Lieutenant, acting 
upon which he would not reduce it. He 
was not now speaking of withdrawal. 
There might be cases of waste, and it 
might be that circumstances would re- 
quire him to keep a certain number of 
men at headquarters if, to his judgment, 
it seemed that they might be wanted. 

Mr.CARSON said, the instances to 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
were such instances as they wished to 
provide for by inserting the word “ may” 
instead of “shall.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said the Lord Lieutenant might, 
on the withdrawal, proceed to disband 
the members of the Constabulary Force, if 
he saw no reason to the contrary. But 
he read in those words in the section. 
They wished to give the Lord Lieutenant 
a discretion if he saw no reason to the 
contrary. The right hon, Gentleman 
based his case on a consideration of what 
he called waste—that was, of men dying 
off. If he was, in such a case, to 
exercise his discretion according to 
the meaning of the word “shall” he 
would proceed to act in the teeth of this 
very section, which said that no vacancies 
were to be filled up. The very argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself 
showed the propriety of the Amendment. 
He had not pointed out any difficulty 
that could arise from the insertion of the 
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word “may.” With this word the Lord 
Lieutenant would have a discretion, and 
would be bound to exercise it according 
to the terms of the section. The very 
instances stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be in the teeth of the 
section. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, they 
had it provided that when a certificate 
was given that a force had been established 
throughout Ireland, and when that certifi- 
eate was forwarded to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he should be compelled to disband 
the whole of the Constabulary Force. 
Suppose he received certificates from all 
the districts that they were supplied 
within, say, one year of the passing of 
the Bill, then he was immediately 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
Read the section. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, if that 
were not so, as he read the section, the 
Lord Lieutenant was to have six years 
for the purpose. If a portion of the 
local police force was filled up, they 
found that the Lord Lieutenant was to 
have power in relation to a portion of 
the other force ; but if certificates were 
furnished that all districts were supplied 
with local police, then he was com- 
pelled to disband the whole of the 
Constabulary. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
proper time for this argument was when 
the proviso of the clause came to be dis- 
cussed. He would refer the Committee 
to Sub-section 24 of the Schedule, by 
which it would te seen that the Lord 
Lieutenant would have a discretion, not 
as the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) stated, but after six years, on 
the formation of the new police. It 
would therefore be seen that the suppo- 
sition of the right hon. Gentleman was 
not well founded. The Lord Lieutenant 
could not do as he had suggested, but 
would have this discretionary power after 
six years—— 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: No. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to read the section. After 
one Police Force was established, the 
discretion came in, and the other would 
be disbanded, se that, even if a local 
police foree were established all over 
Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant might wait 
until the end of the six years. This was 
absolutely clear—so clear that he hoped 
no hon. Gentleman would return to the 
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subject. It was suggested that the Lord 
Lieutenant had not sufficient discretion 


given him in the Schedule. He (Mr. 
Sexton) submitted he had ample 
discretion. They had the words 


“appears to him.” He was not to make 
any reduction unless he thought it neces- 
sary; but if he thought it a necessity 
with regard to the whole of Ireland, the 
maintenance of the old force was for six 
years simply and solely in his hands, He 
thought the word “shall” should be 
maintained. His reason was that there 
were financial interests, affecting both 
Great Britain and Ireland, bound up in 
this clause. Upon the establishment of 
the local force there should be a sys- 
tematic course of reduction of the ex- 
penditure on the Constabulary. Great 
Britain and Ireland both contributed to 
that expenditure; and surely they in 
England would not wish for a continuance 
of the special charge, while as to Ireland, 
if they had a local police force, there 
would be no reason for keeping another 
force in existence. The reduction should 
go on as steadily as possible ; and, in his 
opinion, nothing but harm could follow 
upon any alteration in the wording of the 
clause. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, as 
he understood the matter, the object of 
the Amendment was to give the Lord 
Lieutenant discretion after the six years 
had passed. Hon. Members had interpreted 
the clause to mean that no such disere- 
tion would be given if the word “shall” 
remained. He that he was 
unable to follow or to understand the ex- 
planation given by the Prime Minister. 
There was an imperative command on 
the Lord Lieutenant given in the word 
“shall.” The Constabulary must die 
out—it must cease by the act of the 
Lord Lieutenant. But the difficulty was 
as to his discretion when the six years 
after the appointed day had expired ; and 
it seemed to him that, if the Amendment 
were not agreed to, the Proviso would 
be in contradiction of the pelicy declared 
in the clause, and they would then have 
it that the Lord Lieutenant should do 
nothing unless the Act should require 
him to do it. What was he to be required 
to do? The Proviso was part of the 
section, and they should read together. 
The only way of dealing with the ques- 
tion was, as the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) had suggested, to 
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leave it open for some hon. Member to 
move to substitute for the term now 
named some other period of time—999 
years, if they liked—but that would make 
the clause look ludicrous. The Prime 
Minister had thrown no light on the 
subject at all. What they desired was 
that the Lord Licatenant should have it 
in his discretion for all time to come to 
retain the Constabulary if he was not 
satisfied with the composition or relia- 
bility of the local foree. The Lord 
Lieutenant, for instance. might be of 
opinion that, as the local foree would be 
composed of those who were in favour of 
the Nationalist interest, they would 
not be reliable for Imperial purposes. 
The Lord Lieutenant would be an 
Imperial officer, and he might feel 
himself called upon to retain the Con- 
stabulary in the Imperial interest. 

CoLtoxeL. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, in order to carry 
out the intention of the Chief Secretary 
to have a number of men as a force at 
headquarters, it would be necessary to 
insert the word mentioned in the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, when he 
referred to headquarters, he did not mean 
Dublin. He meant headquarters in 
different parts of Ireland. 

Cotoxner HOWARD VINCENT 
said, he quite understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to mean that. It was clear, 
however, that there would be no power, 
as the matter stood, to retain men who 
had heen withdrawn from the stations, 
say, in the North of Ireland. They could 
not keep such men elsewhere—in the 
South of Ireland, for instance. But they 
would be able to do that if they inserted 
the word “may.” 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the difficulty in which the Committee 
were placed was due entirely to the 
change of frout on the part of the Go- 
vernment. Within only the last few 
days a practically new Schedule had been 
substituted for the one first presented 
with the Bill, and he thought it was 
alike unfair and inconvenient that, with 
a measure of this magnitude and com- 
plexity of detail, the Government should 
at the last minute introduce important 
changes in the Schedule relating to the 
Irish Police. In the circumstances, the 
Committee hardly knew where they 
were, and there was not sufficient time 
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for adequate discussion to make the 
matter clear. He wished to ask the 
Chairman whether the Committee could 
act on the suggestion made by the Prime 
Minister—that if the word “shall ” was 
left in it would be competent to move to 
leave out the words “ until the expira- 
tion of six years from the appointed 
day ?” It seemed to him that if the 
one word was retained the others must 
be retained also, otherwise the clause 
would be rendered contradictory. 

THe CHAIRMAN: If the word 
“shall” be left in, I see no reason why 
it should not be competent to move to 
leave out the words referred to. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, in that case 
they could provide that, notwithstanding 
anything in this Act, it would be in the 
Lord Lieutenant's power to retain the 
Constabulary Foree. That being so, he 
should reserve the remarks he had to 
make until the opportunity offered for 
moving in that direction, 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.) : I think the hon. Member who has 
just spoken has shown how the word 
“shall” came into the clause. <As the 
Government originally drew the Schedule 
the Lord Lieutenant was bound to reduce 
the numbers of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary on local police forces being 
established. The Government have now 
altered their Schedule, and intend to leave 
the Lord Lieutenant a discretionary power. 
That being so, the word “shall” becomes 
totally inapplicable to the clause. The 
clause contains two provisious—one for 
a gradual reduction, and the other for 
the ultimate cessation of the existence of 
the Police Force. The clause gives dis- 
cretion as to the ultimate cessation, but 
gives no diseretion as to the gradual re- 
duction. This construction of the clause 
is emphasised and made inevitable if you 
keep in the word “shall.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon, Geutleman quite mis-states the 
ase. The clause provides that as the 
gradual organisation of the local police 
forces goes on the Lord Lieutenant, with 
the qualification of the Proviso respecting 
the cessation of the Constabulary, shall 
order the reduction of the Force. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: The Chief 
Secretary has stated the intention of the 
Government to be that the gradual re- 
duction shall not be compulsory on the 
Lord Lieutenant. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : What I said was 
that you are not to suppose that each 
particular withdrawal is to be necessarily 
within six months accompanied by a cor- 
responding reduction. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS: I quite agree. 
That is what the Chief Secretary 
said. The reduction is not to be 
compulsory on the Lord Lieutenant 
in consequence of the withdrawal, 
but the Lord Lieutenant is to act 
as the requirements of the Force in 
other parts of Ireland make it proper for 
him to act. The Sixth Schedule more or 
less roughly indicates that view on the 
part of the Government. Under these 
circumstances, the word * shall” becomes 
totally inappropriate. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
do not impose upon the Lord Lieutenant 
the necessity of reduction. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: If you do not 
mean to lay an obligation on him, why 
do you say he “shall” reduce ? 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 278 ; 
Noes 246.—(Division List, No. 229.) 


GeveraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) moved to leave out from 
“shall,” to the end of the Clause, and 
to insert— 

“Cease to exist three months from the day 
when this Act comes into force, and every 
officer and constable shall be entitled to receive 
such sum as he would have earned as gratuity 
or pension if ten years had been added to his 
actual service, and such further sum as may be 
considered equitable for loss of pay and allow- 
ances, and prospects of promotion and higher 
pension. 

“All pensions of, and gratuities to, persons 
retired under this section shall be paid by the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom, but the 
extra compensation granted for compulsory re- 
tirement and loss of prospects shall be recovered 
from the Irish Exchequer. In the event of any 
difference of opinion as to the compensation 
awarded, it shall be settled by a Judge of the 
High Court of Justice in England.” 


He said it was well-known that the 
Royal Irish Constabulary had been en- 
gaged on many occasions in trying to 
put a stop to a state of disorder due to 
the operations of the National League 
and the Plan of Campaign. It had been 
said that Unionists acted as though they 
thought the Irish Legislature would be 
composed of lunatics. He had not gone 
on that assumption at all, but he thought 
it very likely that a large number of the 
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Members of the Executive would be men 
who were members of the National 
League, or who had had to do with 
illegal combinations in Ireland. That 
being so, the Constabulary would be 


under the orders of those’ with 
whom it had been brought into 
collision in the past. The officers 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary 


had asked the Government to be allowed 
to resign in the event of the Bill becoming 
law, and they were willing to sacrifice 
something in order to have the option of 
retiring. All he desired was that both 
officers and constables should have the 
option of leaving the Force. It was well- 
known that the Irish Constabulary was one 
of the finest bodies in the whole world. No 
doubt some of them might be willing to 
serve under an Irish Government, and 
the Irish Government might be willing 
to retain their services. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who, whilst he 
treated his opponents in the House very 
fairly, naturally looked at the question 
from a different point of view, thought 
that as soon as the Bill came into force 
Ireland would be a heaven. He (Gene- 
ral Goldsworthy) did not think that 
would be the case. The members of 
the Constabulary did not think so either; 
and as many of them would not feel 
themselves in a position to serve under 
the Irish Government, he contended that 
they ought to be liberally dealt with. 
He did not suppose that the Irish Legis- 
lature would be above the average of 
human nature; and, that being so, 
some of the members of the Force might 
undoubtedly find their lives unbearable 
if they remained in it after the Irish 
Government was constituted. They 
ought, therefore, to be able to retire on 
terms which would be sufficient to com- 
pensate them for having their whole 
prospects in life destroyed. 


Amendment proposed, 

Page 16, line 24, leave out from “ shall,” to 
end of Clause, and insert “cease to exist 
three months from the day when this Act comes 
into force, and every officer and constable shall 
be entitled to receive such sum as he would 
have earned as gratuity or pension if ten years 
had been added to his actual service, and such 
further sum as may be considered equitable for 
loss of pay and allowances, and prospects of pro- 
motion and higher pension, 

“ All pensions of, and gratuities to, persons 
retired under this section shall be paid by the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom, but the 
extra compensation granted for compulsory 
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retirement and loss of prospects shall be re- 
covered from the Irish Exchequer. In the event 
of any difference of opinion as to the compen- 
sation awarded, it shall be settled by a Judge 
of the High Court of Justice in England.”— 
(General Goldsworthy.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘when and as’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY: 
gallant Gentleman has made a very 
straightforward speech, as he always 
does, and I think he always acts in good 
faith in these matters. I think, however, 
his Amendment is one which he can 
hardly expect the Committee to accept. 
Its effect, if it were adopted, would be 
that at the end of three months the 
whole of Ireland might be left completely 
without police. I have a very good 
opinion of the Irish Police, and a very 
hopeful opinion of Ireland. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman says I have 
stated that if the Bill passes Ireland will 
become a perfect heaven. I have never 
taken such a hopeful view as that, and 
still less should I say that Ireland should 
be the first country in the world which 
should try to do entirely without police. 
The scale which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman proposes is too vague for 
us to act upon; and if we were to take 
so large and liberal a view of the claims 
of the members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, we should land the Irish 
Government in a most formidable finan- 
cial difficulty. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman says we 6ught at least to give 
the officers and men of the Consta- 
bulary a right to resign. That is all 
very well. No doubt we have given 
such a right to the Civil servants; but 
surely everybody must see the enormous 
difference between a semi-military Force 
of this kind, to which the State looks 
for the performance of important duties 
indispensable to the maintenance of 
order, and the members of the Civil Service. 
I have not heard that there is likely to 
be any serious desire in the minds of the 
members of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
to retire. Certain representations have 
been made, and I have had the advantage 
of hearing representatives of the officers 
and men, aud, from the information 
which has been put before me, I do not 
think that in any large numbers they 
would use the right to retire. No doubt 
a constable may resign, but that would 
affect his right to a pension. The hon. 
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and gallant Gentleman’s proposal is that 
he should have all rights to a pension 
even if he retired, and, by so doing, 
placed the Government in a most serious 
position. He says that apparently we 
want to get rid of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, but that is not our 
desire. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY : I did 
not say that. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: What we hope 
and expect—what I, for my part, confi- 
dently expect—is that by far the greater 
number of this splendid Force will be 
perfectly ready to serve in the local forces, 
I have heard a great deal, directly and 
indirectly, of the tone that has prevailed 
amongst the Constabulary during this 
very trying time; but, so far as I can 
gather, there is no general disposition on 
the part of the men to leave Ireland or 
the Public Service. No doubt some of 
them will not choose to be transferred, 
and they will probably come over to 
England or Scotland and be absorbed into 
the English or Scotch Forces. It would 
be a hardship to them if there was no 
pension ; but it cannot be said that their 
services would not be availed of, and 
would not be at a premium, in any 
English-speaking country. As to all 
that has been said about the splendid 
services of these men—their loyalty and 
steadiness—any compliment of that sort 
from me would be common-place. I do 
not think the Committee will expect me to 
say more than that I cordially agree with 
every word the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber has said as to the character of these 
men. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It would be 
impossible to listen to my hon. and 
gallant Friend without sympathising 
with the motive which has animated 
him in moving his Amendment. I go 
further, and say that if this Amendment 
were in the proper or most convenient 
place, I should feel disposed to vote for 
his proposal, or some modification of it. 
It appears to me that the arrangement 
proposed by the Government is a very 
one-sided one. Though, no doubt, some 
precautions should be taken against the 
catastrophe to society which would be 
involved in what the right hon. Gentle- 
man called “a general strike” of the 
police, but which I should prefer to cail 
a general resignation, still I think that 
the Schedule which leaves it in the 
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power of the Government, and the Go- 
yernment alone, to determine whether 
these men should be required to continue 
service under totally new masters is a 
very one-sided arrangement. It ought 
to be discussed, but I think the proper 
place to discuss it is on the Schedule. 


An. hon. Member: You will not have 
an opportunity. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am looking 
at the matter from the point of view of 
general order, and not of the peculiar 
circumstances under which we endeavour 
to carry on our Debates. But the reason 
I would press my hon, and gallant Friend 
not to press his Amendment is drawn 
from the duty we owe not merely to 
Irishmen and Irish society, but principally 
to the loyal minority. If on a given day 
all the loyal minority in the whole South 
West of Ireland are left without any 
form of protection I do not think the 
hon. and gallant Member would contem- 
plate with equanimity what the results 
would be. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he should like to support the Amend- 
ment, though it was possible that his 
hon. and gallant Friend would, in defer- 
ence to the Leader of the Opposition, see 
fit to withdraw it. He had great ex- 
perience of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary—extending over a number of years 
—and he was, therefore, acquainted with 
the physique, morale, and discipline of 
the men. As to the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, they were some of the 
finest men in the United Kingdom, and 
any one of them would cut up into 
two Guardsmen such as they saw about 
the streets of London. His object in 
supporting the Amendment was to pro- 
test against the disastrous policy of 
keeping the Force in a state of suspended 
animation for six years. If the Govern- 
ment wanted to disband them, why did 
they not do it at once by a guillotining 
process such as they had applied to the 
clauses of the Bill? The men would 
then know what was before them. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY §ap- 
pealed to the Prime Minister to see whe- 
ther some means could not be found to 
provide for special cases, both of officers 
and men. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE was un- 
derstood to say that special cases would 
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be favourably considered by the Viceroy 
when they arose. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) thought 
that unless pensions were made for the 
men who might wish to retire great hard- 


ship would be inflicted. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to move the 
Amendment standing in my name— 
namely, in line 24, after “as,” to leave 
out “local,” and I have to submit in 
connection with it some considerations 
which, I think, will be found closely 
pertinent to the practical working of the 
scheme. I say I propose to leave the 
word “local” out of the second line of 
the clause. May I ask the Committee 
to attend to the first sentence of the 
clause ? It runs— 

“(1.) The forces of the Royal Irish Con 
stabulary and Dublin Metropolitan Police shall, 
when and as local police forces are from time to 
time established in Ireland in accordance with 
the Sixth Schedule to this Act, be gradually 
reduced and ultimately cease to exist as men- 
tioned in that Schedule.” 

In these few words we are twice referred 
to the Schedule, and when we turn to 
the Schedule we find in the first article— 


* Such local police forces shall be established 
under such Local Authorities and for such 
counties, municipal boroughs, or other larger 
areas as may be provided by Irish Act.” 

Now, although this clause refers only 
incidentally to the establishment of new 
police forees—because the real object of 
this part of the clause is to provide for 
the reduction and disbandment of the 
present forces—yet I apprehend that the 
clause and the article in the Schedule 
taken together may be considered to 
exhaust the authority on this subject, 
and to provide that there shall be no 
police forces established in Ireland under 
any circumstances, except the local police 
forces referred to in the clause and 
described in the Schedule—that there 
shall, in the first place, be no police 
force, except a local police force; and 
that, in the second place, that local police 
force shall be under local authority, 
I shall submit to the Committee that it 
is doubtful whether such a provision, 
properly construed, would be adequate to 
the effectual government of the country ; 
and, first, we have to consider that the 
language of this Act will hereafter have 
to be borne in mind by the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant when an Irish Bill comes before 
him in connection with the question of 
veto. The language will have to be con- 
sidered afterwards by the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the ques- 
tion of ultra vires, and it is essential 
that there shall be no dispute as to the 
meaning of the language used, or, at any 
rate, as far as provision can secure it, 
that there shall be no language in the 
Act which will cause confusion hereafter. 
The Committee is aware of the general 
outline of the scheme for bringing about 
the change in the police in Ireland. 
It consists, firstly, in the establishment 
of police in Ireland by the Executive 
Government there, and then on the with- 


drawal and reduction of the Constabulary 


Force in a proportionate degree, and it is 
hoped, no doubt, that the transfer of men 
to the local Civil police will help to 
smooth the accomplishment of this new 
and very important proposition. I may 
remind the Committee that the provision 
in the Bill in 1886 was not quite identical 
with this Bill, because whilst the Bill of 
1886 provided that the Constabulary as it 
existed should be an Imperial Force, 
there was a provision that the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, after two years, 
should be taken over by-Irish Act ; and 
there was also a provision not only for 
the establishment of police forces in 
counties and boroughs under Local 
Authorities, but also for the establishment 
and maintenance of police reserves. For 
the establishment and maintenance of 
police reserves there is no direct and 
explicit provision in the present Bill. 
The occurrence of these words in the 
Bill of 1886 with regard to the establish- 
ment of local police forces led to 
considerable discussion, and the idea 
used to be that it might be prac- 
ticable to transfer the Constabulary with 
some modification of their character 
to the new authority. A couple of 
years ago we inquired of the Prime 
Minister whether he intended to insert a 
provision in the Home Rule Bill pro- 
viding for a Constabulary Force, and with 
certain modifications in its character and 
numbers as might be deemed necessary 
to be transferred to the new Executive, 
and tae right hon. Gentleman replied 
that be had no desire to exempt the 
police of Ireland in its final form from 
the ultimate control of an Irish Legis- 
lative Body ; and, further, that the com- 
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plete organisation of a Civil police to 
take the place of the present Force ought 
not to take place before a period of five 
years. Thereference there was to the Civil 
Force. Now, if we come to consider the 
language of the Bill, I say that the 
language might be held to be open to 
the construction that under Clause 30 
the only power which the Irish Parliament 
will have will be the power to establish 
local police forees and to place them 
under Local Authorities. The new police 
forces in Ireland will have to be, at least 
to some extent, embodied before the ex- 
isting forces can be reduced. And upon 
the question of transfer, which is one of 
great importance, I have to ask whether 
it will not be necessary that the transfer 
of men from the Constabulary Force to 
the Force which is to succeed it must not 
be effected between the Imperial Govern- 
ment on the one hand and the Irish 
Executive on the other? I apprehend 
that unless there is one authority to act 
for all Ireland on the question of the 
transfer, if the Imperial Government 
were to be obliged to deal with Local 
Bodies, either in the counties or boroughs 
of Ireland, that the economy and efficiency 
under which the arrangement might 
otherwise be conducted would be lost. 
May I impress upon the Committee the 
fact that there are at present in Ireland 
no Local Authorities to take over these 
important functions ? There are, indeed, 
Corporations in the boroughs. But with 
regard to Dubliu, I suppose it would not 
be urged that the police should not be 
otherwise than under the Executive 
Government of the country, and I ap- 
prehend that for some years the police 
in Dublin would remain under the con- 
trol of the Executive Government, and 
I have no reason to know that the 
citizens of Dublin are disposed to take 
upon themselves the burden of main- 
taining « local police force in the city. 
With regard to Belfast, the Committee 
has not forgotten that there was a local 
police force there up to 30 years ago; 
and in consequence of the action of the 
local police force in the riots, and in 
consequence of the action of the Cor- 
poration in the control of that force, 
upon a Report of a Royal Commission, 
the local force was disbanded and dis- 
solved, and a force under the control of the 
Executive Government substituted. That 
having happened in the present generation 
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and under circumstances of comparative 
political tranquillity, it will not now be 
suggested that the police of Belfast 
should be placed under the control of a 
Local Authority there, because, looking 
at the part taken by the Local Authority 
in connection with recent political pro- 
ceedings, I should suppose that if they 
had the control of such a body it would 
be used against them instead of in support 
of them. In the City of Derry, where 
there is a restricted franchise, owing 
partly to religious reasons, more than 
half of the people are shut out from 
representation on the Council. The 
force cannot be placed under the control 
of the Corporation. Then, with regard 
to the counties, there are no Local 
Authorities in existence. I suppose it is 
not suggested that the Grand Juries 
should have control of the police. I 
suppose no one would say that it would 
tend to the peace of Ireland to give the 
control of the police into the hands of 
the landlords. Grand Juries are not 
continuing Bodies. They meet for the 
discharge of fiscal and criminal functions 
twice a year, and are then discharged. It 
is obvious, then, that you cannot establish 
local police forces under Local <Au- 
thorities until the Local Authorities are 
established. A Bill to establish Local 
Authorities upon a democratic basis, 
passed by the Irish Assembly, would 
probably be vetoed by the Second 
Chamber elected on a £20 franchise, or 
hung up under the suspensory arrange- 
ment for four years. After that time 
we might proceed with the Bill, but 
it might take four more years to pass, 
so that it might not be until eight years 
after the passing of the Act that we 
would be able to begin the process of 
placing the police under the  Loeal 
Authorities. The intention is that this 
process should continue during the next 
six years. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment is that once the Irish Government 
yzets into office it should begin to form 
local police forces; and that, as that 
force is established, the Constabulary 
should be withdrawn and reduced. I 
have shown you, I think conclusively, 
that there are no means of entering upon 
this process; that there is no Local 
Body to take up these functions, and that 
half a dozen or eight years may elapse 
before Local Authorities can be estab- 
lished and arrangements made to put the 
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local police forces under their coutrol. 
Therefore, you will subject yourselves 
and Ireland to heavy pecuniary liability, 
because if you do not dissolve the Con- 
stabulary within six years you will have 
to pay one-third of the cost; and, on 
the other hand, if you refuse to allow us 
a working scheme by which we can pro- 
ceed to establish a Civil Force, Ireland will 
be forced into the liability of paying two- 
thirds of the cost of the Constabulary 
Force as long as it remains in existence, 
which will be a heavy burden to us. I 
say, therefore, that what you give with 
one hand you take away with the other. 
It is no use to say you give to Ireland 
the power of establishing local police 
forces if you attach to it the condition 
that it is to be governed by Local 
Authority, for certainly a number of 
years must elapse before the machinery 
of Local Government in Ireland can be 
perfected. Now, what about the question 
of pay aud covtrol ? The Civil Forces in 
Ireland are to be paid from the Public 
Revenue by money provided for the pur- 
pose. Is it really intended that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland shall pay the police and 
shall not control the police, and that the 
Loeal Authorities in Ireland shall control 
them though they do not pay them? Pay 
and control must go together. The Irish 
Police, since they were established 60 
years ago, have always been paid out of 
Public Revenue, and not out of any local 
rate, and I think it will take some con- 
siderable time to reconcile the people of 
Ireland to paying the police out of local 
rates, especially whilst there is a National 
Revenue for the purpose. You intend 
to oblige the Irish Government putting 
the police under Local Authorities from 
the first. I have shown that that is 
impossible. You intend that the Lrish 
Government should pay and not control 
the police, and that the Local Bodies 
should control and not pay. Lask any 
hon. Member whether any such system 
of division between paymaster and con- 
troller would be likely to produce 
economy or efficiency in the Service? I 
submit that it ought to be clearly’ ex- 
pressed in the Act that the Irish Govern 
ment should have, in the first instance, 
power to establish a police force without 
laying upon them the necessity of putting 
them under Local Authorities. But 
even if the machinery were perfect; if 
there were no National Revenue for the 
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payment of the police the day after the 
passing of the Act, I say that as the Act 
coufides to the Irish Legislature the 
power of making laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of Ireland, 
the Irish Executive will be responsible 
for that peace, order, and good govern- 
ment. I think it would be forgetting 
the facts of history and ignoring the 
facts of the present time if we were to 
take out of the hands of the Irish Execu- 
tive the function of preserving peace, 
order, and good government, and place 
it in the hands of Local Authorities who 
may be either unwilling or incompetent 
to discharge it. Do you know what has 
happened in Ulster? The Local 
Authorities there, constituted as they 
have been for some time, will not be 
well-affected towards the Government. 
Political tranquillity may not follow from 
the adoption of Home Rule. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 


Hear, hear ! 


Mr. SEXTON: Yes; there may 
be times of disturbance, and I say 
that the power to keep order in 
Ireland should be given to those upon 
whom the responsibility is placed. If 
you give them the power I think they 
will acquit themselves of the responsi- 
bility. Pending the final settlement of 
the Land Question there may be disorder 
in Ireland ; there may be agrarian trouble 
in one county or another, and it may not 
be expedient for some years to place 
upon the Local Authorities the responsi- 
bility of preserving order. The Irish 
Legislature, which will be composed of 
representative men, will be the place 
where the functions of preserving order 
will be exercised, and I should hope that 
all questions of that kind will be dealt 
with in an unprejudiced manner. For 
these reasons I hope it will be made 
clear that, whilst the loeal forees should 
be established eventually, the Irish 
Government will not be debarred from 
having a local police force, like any Go- 
vernment in the world, for preserving 
order, and that the question when and 
to what extent the local force should be 
placed under the Local Authorities is a 
question proper for the discussion of the 
Irish Legislature—indeed, a question 
which only the discretion of the Irish 
Legislature could adequately and with 
due knowledge deal. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
24, to leave out the word “ local.”—( Mr, 
Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘local’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, that 
the hon. Member for North Kerry, with 
characteristic lucidity and knowledge, 
had blown the scheme of the Government 
out of the water. ‘The hou. Member had 
proved, in the first place, that there were 
no Local Authorities to institute local 
police, and that, therefore, the machinery 
provided by the Bill was unworkable. 
The hon. Member had proved, in the 
second place, that where there were Local 
Authorities, they were absolutely un- 
suited for the functions the Government 
proposed to give them to discharge ; or, 
as the hon. Member had put it, there 
were places in Ireland where the Local 
Authorities might be unwilling or in- 
competent to preserve order. He wished 
to point out that the policy of the hon. 
Member for North Kerry was diametri- 
cally opposed to the principles which the 
Government had all along laid down as 
those which should guide them in the 
institution of a Police Force in Ireland, 
The hon. Member proposed to leave out 
the word “local” before “ police force” 
in the sub-section. But he found that 
when this question was discussed on the 
Ist of June the President of the Local 
Government Board said— 

“By using the words ‘local police force’ it 
is made impossible to create an armed force.” 
Therefore, on that word “local,” the 
Government had relied to obviate a 
danger which was feared by the minority 
in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said nothing about 
an armed force. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, the hon. 
Member wished the Irish Legislature to 
have the power to create any force they 
might think necessary in order to pre- 
serve peace and order in Ireland. The 
Prime Minister had an Amendment on 
the Paper that no Police Force organised 
and armed as the Constabulary was to be 
instituted in Ireland ; and the hon. Member 
for North Kerry, dissatisfied with that pro- 
posal, had given notice to move as an 
Amendment that power should be left to 
the Irish Government to establish such 
police arrangements as they thought 
necessary. 
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Mr. SEXTON: To wmeet_ emer- 
geucies. 

Mere. WYNDHAM said, that emer- 


gencies might arise in any country, but 
there was no country in which they were 
more likely to arise than Ireland. The 
plan of the hon. Member in having a 
force which could be so disposed as to 
perform the functions of a Central Force 
was in opposition to the principle of the 
Government policy. The result was 
that there were two distinct policies 
before the Committee. The policy of 
the Government, though it showed some 
scruples and provided some safeguards, 
was, as the hon. Member for North Kerry 
had shown, wholly unworkable, and was 
not calculated to meet the exigencies of 
the social position in Ireland. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry, on the other hand, though 
it provided a workable and practical 
policy, contained the seeds of great in- 
justice and oppression. The Prime 
Minister on the First Reading of the 
Bill, on February 13, said—%3 

“We propose and contemplate that upon the 

gradual establishment by the Irish Authority 
in local areas of a new police force, the Con- 
stabulary will be withdrawn piecemeal from 
those local areas one after another.” 
The Government had set up a plan for 
policing Ireland embodying theoretical 
injustice towards the loyal minority, and, 
finding at the last moment that it would 
not work, they would probably catch at 
any straw flung to them by hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland. The Bill proposed to 
extinguish the two forees which—the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police—between them dis- 
charged the functions of a Central Force 
which could be removed from one part 
of Ireland to another in cases of emer- 
gency, or during those agrarian 
difficulties which frequently prevailed in 
the wilder parts of the country, and it 
was proposed to substitute for them local 
police forees. The Prime Minister, 
speaking on June 1, said— 

“Take the case of Belfast, which furnishes 
the best example that | think the whole case 
of Ireland, as far as recent experience goes, 
presents. Should we force the Lrish Legislature 
to fix the police force at Belfast at its maximum 
wants! No; certainly not. Surely it would be 
much better that, insteal of having in every 
police district arrangements adequate to meet 
exigencies, which occur once in 15, or 20, or 50 
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years, you should have a Central Force, which 
would be adequate to meet the whole of such 
exigencies.” 

So that on that occasion the Prime 
Minister went a little way to meet the 
hon. Member for North Kerry in this 
matter of the police. ‘The fact was that 
the policy of the Government had been 
wavering and inconsistent, for in the 
very same speech the Prime Minister 
also said— 

. ...I am for localising to the utmost 
degree. Even if the Irish Legislature chose to 
avoid having any Central Police Force, which I 
rather hope it would, they would be oblige! to 
have somewhere an available and disposable 
extra police force over and above the wants of 
some special locality.” 

Therefore, the Committee approached the 
consideration of the question, within a 
few hours of the Closure being moved, 
with no definite knowledge of the policy 
of the Government regarding it. It was 
a policy which wavered between the in- 
stitution of a purely local force and some 
Central Force not specitied, between a 
vague transference of powers on the one 
hand, and a definite policy announced by 
the hon. Member for North Kerry on the 
other. He thought he knew the solution 
of the difficulty which the Government 
would arrive at. They would say, as 
they had said in other difficulties, that 
their plan could not work, and that their 
only chanee was to accept the proposal 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway. 
The policy of the Government was vague 
and indecisive, and did not meet the 
necessities of the case in Ireland. They 
laid it down that the forces at present 
existing should “be gradually reduced 
and ultimately cease to exist as men- 
tioned in the Schedule.” According to 
his reading of the Schedule, it was 
obligatory on the Lord Lieutenant to 
withdraw the Constabulary from any area 
in which a local force was raised by the 
Local Authority, the only qualification on 
that obligation being that there should 
be “nothing to cause either of those 
forees to cease to exist.” The option 
would, therefore, lay on hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, as Members of the 
Irish Government, to say where the Con- 
stabulary should continue to exist and 
where it should not continue to exist. In 
fact, the whole of the Constabulary might 
be withdrawn from Ulster and left in the 
South of Ireland; or withdrawn from 
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the South of Ireland and left in Ulster ; 
or it might be withdrawn from Clare and 
other disturbed areas where there were 
eviction campaigns. That was an in- 
teresting and most important fact, which 
had not hitherto come out in the Debates. 
The objection to this policy was that 
the Lord Lieutenant had no local disere- 
tion. He could not keep the Constabu- 
lary in Belfast, even if there was the 
danger of a religious social war there, or 
keep them in the disturbed areas in the 
West ef Ireland. And while the Lord 
Lieutenant had not this local discretion, 
neither had the Irish Legislature any 
diseretion to create a Central Force. The 
hou. Member for North Kerry had said 
that the Bill pointed to that conclusion, 
and he thought the hon. Gentleman had 
read the Bill rightly. In the Debate on 
the Ist June, the Chief Secretary said, 
in reply to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tlon— 

“ The right hon. Gentleman has overlooked a 
couple of facts, The first is that the Govern- 
ment do not contemplate the placing of this 
Police Force under the Central Authority.” 
Therefore, it was plain that the central 
authority would have no discretion in the 
matter of forming a Central Police Force. 
He thought he had shown that the policy 
of the Government was an imperfect 
policy, and that it could not cope with 
the difficulties in Ireland. It provided 
for the extinction of the present Central 
Force, which was adapted to meet emer- 
gencies, but did not provide any substi- 
tute in its place. There were, therefore, 
ovly two courses open to the Government, 
except they wished the Bill, in’ the 
matter of the police, to be as_ridi- 
culous and unworkable as it had proved 
to be in several other instances. They 
could either accept the solution offered to 
them by the hon. Member for North 
Kerry, which, though a logical one, would 
run counter to everything that they had 
said ; would be a breach of the pledges 
given tothe House of Commons, and would 
rouse the fears of the loyal minority in 
Ireland ; or, instead of adopting that 
course, the Government should alter their 
Bill, accepting the principle of gradual 
reduction of the Constabulary to 2,000 
men instead of total extinetion, and en- 
large the discretion of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, so that he might maintain, if 
necessary, an adequate force in disturbed 
localities. The Government, during the 
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discussions on this subject, had laid down 
three propositions. First, that the local 
forces should be unarmed and _ civil 
forces ; secondly, that the Irish Legis- 
lature should not create any force 
analogous to the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, and while making these two 
declarations, they had admitted, in the 
third place, that the necessity for a 
Central Force would occasionally arise. If, 
in obedience to the third admission, the 
Government accepted the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Kerry, they 
would reject their two other propositions, 
that the forces must be local and must 
be civil. Admitting the necessity for a 
Central Force, would it not, he asked, be 
better, while persevering with the first 
and second propositions, to effect the third 
by leaving to the Lord Lieutenant the 
organisation and manipulation of a small 
force adequate to meet those special 
emergencies arising out of agrarian 
troubles and political and religious con- 
flicts in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We are 
now on the question whether under this 
Bill the police in Ireland should be 
locally organised or not, That is the 
only question before us, and therefore I 
do not discuss the question whether any 
Central Police Force is likely to be 
necessary or is permissible in Ireland, 
jut on that point I make these two 
observations. In the first place, under 
the Bill’as it actually stands, I do not 
believe there is anything, and I am 
advised that there is nothing to prevent 
the Irish Government from creating, if it 
thinks fit, police 
Central Body available for local action. 
On the other hand, I say that in this 
country, with its dense population, no 
necessity has been found for any Central 
Police Force, the arrangements between 
the Local Authorities being quite equal 
to meet all special exigencies. But that 
is not the question before us. The 
question before us is simply whether we 
are to lay down the principle that 
Ireland is to be divided into areas, and 
that these areas are to have allotted to 
them a police force which shall be local. 
No one can go further on the merits 
than I do in urging the principle of local 
police. 1 consider that no local govern- 
ment approaches to perfection unless it 
has the control of the police, and that 
attribute must be recognised as belonging 
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to the very nature of local government, 
if it is to perform its main purpose of 
creating an habitual feeling of responsi- 
bility in the people of a country for the 
preservation of life and property. It is 
truly unfortunate that, owing to the un- 
happy history of Ireland, when we talk 
of police, we seem to be incapable of 
recognising that police has anything to 
do with the ordinary maintenance of life 
and property. We assume that it is an 
engine intended for dealing with political 
exigencies, such as it is in some countries 
on the Continent, like Italy, and we 
overlook the fact that the ordinary main- 
tenance of life and property is the main 
business of the police. For myself, I am 
a strong advocate of a local police. I 
believe that the police system which we 
have in this country is fundamentally the 
best system. But I am not going to say 
that that is a reason why we should 
import it into this Bill. On the con- 
trary, I think there is great force in the 
argument of my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Kerry, who says—* Leave it 
to the Irish Legislature to determine how 
far the police shall be local, or how far it 
may be necessary to keep it central.” 
But the principle on which we have pro- 
ceeded in this Bill is that we have 
apprehended that old and present 
jealousies may reach a height, as they 
have in many points reached a height, 
which threatens to enfeeble and dis- 
courage the action of a new and popular 
Government in Ireland. On that accouut 
we have inserted limitations in the Bill 
on various subjects—limitations which 
we ourselves do not believe to be of abso- 
lute necessity, and which in many cases 
we should be prepared to leave entirely 
to the diseretion of the Irish Legislature. 
We have thus come under engagements 
to the Committee which it is our duty to 
redeem, and intend to keep our 
pledges in this matter, What are our 
pledges ? Of the jealousies to which I 
have referred, a large part are specially 
concentrated upon the subject of the 
police. The idea of giving the police 
without restraint into the hands of the 
new Legislature especially terrifies many 
minds. First, there is the fear of a 
centralised police, and, secondly, the fear 
of an armed police. We do not think 
there is any ground for these apprehen- 
sions, but we do not think them 
altogether so unreasonable as several 
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other fears which we have heard ex pressed 
in the course of the Debate. We have 
endeavoured to meet the apprehensions 
of an armed police by providing that no 
police shall be created in Lreland after 
the present Constabulary ceases to exist, 
nor shall any police be armed except in 
the manner and within the limits of the 
ordinary Civil police. In the same way 
we believe the Committee may be 
wisely called upon to provide, as I intend 
to propose by a subsequent Amendment, 
that the basis of the police shall be 
local. I admit that this course involves 
a narrowing of privileges which, under 
happier circumstances, might probably be 
left unimpaired. But I cannot admit 
that the principle of a local police will 
cause any practical inconvenience ; and | 
do not see why, for general purposes, a 
police system which has been found 
quite sufficient for England and Scotland 
should not meet the wants of Ireland. 
That system has worked admirably in 
England and Scotland, and there are 
few things on which we have greater 
reason to consider that the functions of 
Government have satisfactorily 
discharged than the manner in which 
both each separate locality, and also the 
different localities considered as an 
assemblage of localities, have provided for 
the general exigencies of the country in 
respect to the police. Those are the 
grounds on which we are of opinion that 
the Committee will do well to accept the 
word “local.” It is a provision which, 
in the cireumstances, it is prudent to 
adopt, and one which will not entail any 
inconvenient interference either with the 
just necessities or with the proper 
responsibilities of the Irish Legislature. 
Mr. J. E. REDMOND ( Waterford) : 
I have listened most attentively to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, and he must allow me to 
say with regret that Ido not think he has 
overthrown the case that was made by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Kerry. The case the hon, 
Member made was shortly this—that the 
first sub-section of this clause and the 
Schedule read together, as they must 
necessarily be read together, provide 
that at the end of six years the Royal 
Irish Constabulary shall cease to exist, 
and that their place shall be taken by 
local police forces under Local Authori- 
ties. The hon. Member for North 
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Kerry pointed out conclusively that fora 
cousiderable time after the passing of this 
Act there would be no Local Body in 
Ireland to whom the control of this local 
police force could be given, and it is quite 
possible that at the end of six years it 
would be out of the power of the Irish 
Legislature to replace the Royal Irish 
Constabulary by a system of local force 
under local control. That is a position 
which has not been upset by the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. As I read 
the section and the Schedule, and as they 
were read by the hon. Member for North 
Kerry, there will be no power whatever 
to create or to continue in existence any 
Central Police Force whatever. We have 
heard of police reserves. For my part, 
I do not exactly understand what the 
functions, and powers, and duties of 
police reserves would be ; but it is clear, 
so far as I read the Bill, that the proper 
construction of it would be that it would 
be out of the power of the Irish Legis- 
latureto create a Central Police Force. I 
desire most emphatically to express my 
opinion, at any rate, that some such 
Ceutral PoliceF orce is absolutely essential. 
I regret very much that when on the 
Ist of June this matter was under dis- 
cussion, owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances,it was impossible for me to be in 
my place and to take part iu the dis- 
cussion ; and the hon. Member for North 
Kerry reminds me that he was prevented 
by other reasons from taking part in that 
discussion. 

Mr. SEXTON: The reason was that 
I rose four or five times, and did not get 
a call, 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: I think it 
was a most unfortunate thing that the 
hon. Member was not allowed to speak 
in that Debate, and, for my part, I regret 
that it was uot in my power to take part 
in the discussion. But I have read the 
discussion most carefully, and the hon. 
Member for Dover (Mr. Wyndham) will 
forgive me when I say that he did not 
give a perfectly fair representation of the 
attitude taken up by the Prime Minister 
and the Government; and I would 
respectfully say to the Prime Minister, 
when he speaks of the invitation held out 
to him by the hon. Member for North 
Kerry to break his pledges and to go 
back from the position he then took up, 
that he can accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member with perfect consistency 
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with the pledges he gave in the Debate 
on the Ist of June. On the Ist of June 
an Amendment was under discussion pro- 
viding that the Irish Parliament should 
be deprived of any power of having any 
police force other than a_ police 
force required for local purposes, 
That Amendment was objected to by the 
Government and was defeated, and in the 
course of the discussion on it the Prime 
Minister spoke as follows :— 

“ Even if the Irish Legislature chose to avoid 

having any Central Police Force, which I rather 
hope it would,” 
thereby contemplating the retention of 
power by the Irish Legislature under the 
Bill to have a Central Foree— 
“they would be obliged to make provision 
for havingsomewherean available and disposable 
extra police force over and above the wants of 
some special locality—say Dublin—which extra 
force might upon occasion be made use of for 
the different parts of the country, just as in 
England, now detachments of police are sent 
from one district to another to meet local wants. 
I cannot conceive how this can be disputed. It 
seemsto me that under this Bill it might Le ne- 
cessary to get the Municipality of Dublin to 
send a purely Dublin force to Belfast to stop 
disturbances in Belfast.” 


The right hon. Gentleman points out 
that it would be a monstrous thing to 
have an order of Belfast dependent upon 
the will of another locality in the 
country. It surely is obvious not that 
you should necessarily introduce a Central 
Authority, but that it would be absurd to 
say that the power of provision for the 
special wants of any particular district 
should depend on the will of the Local 
Authority of some other district. What 
is the meaning of that argument ? The 
meaning of that argument is that on the 
Ist of June the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplated a power remaining under 
this Bill to the Irish Legislature to 
have in existence a Central Police 
Force of some kind or another. 
The right! hon. Gentleman to-day points 
to the example of England, and says in 
England there is no Central Police Force; 
but he took a different line on the Ist of 
June, because, when the Leader of the 
Opposition was speaking, he used that 
argument about England, and said— 
“The Prime Minister, in his speech, appears 
to contemplate the necessity for Ireland and 
some kind of Central Police Force, and he seems 
to think that some such Central Police Force 


exists at the present time in this country. That 
is a mistake.’ 
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The Prime Minister intervened and 
said— 


“There is a large force in the Metropolis 
under the control of the Executive Government 
which supplies all the needful purposes of a 
Central Force.” 


So that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, it seems to me, took the 
proper view of the position in England, 
and I am sorry he has now adopted the 
argument which, on the Ist of June, was 
used by the Leader of the Opposition. 
I do not desire to prolong this matter, but 
I desire to say that, in my opinion— 
and I do not see why I should not speak 
perfectly candidly in this matter—while 
I most earnestly desire to see the 
establishment of local police under local 
authority in Ireland as soon as practi- 
cable, and while I believe that the time 
necessary for bringing that consummation 
about will not be very long, the Go- 
vernment of Ireland under an_ Irish 
Parliament and an Irish Executive will 
necessitate for a considerable time the 
existence of some Central Police Force 
which will be quite apart from the local 
forces that will be created in the different 
localities. I take the strongest possible 
view on this question, and when it comes 
up in another form on an Amendment by 
the Prime Minister I will express my 
opinion on the other branch of this 
subject as to whether this force should 
not be armed and drilled within certain 
limits. These are questions which it 
was impossible, for reasons I have men- 
tioned, to discuss on the Ist of June; 
but I hope that the opportunity will be 
afforded to us to-night to discuss them. 
The speech of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry was clear as erystal and 
conclusive, and was not upset by the 
Prime Minister. I do trust the Govern- 
ment will accept the proposal, and will 
then—I was going to say make a con- 
cession, but really in view of the state- 
ment I have quoted from the right hon. 
Gentleman it is not a concession, but 
that they will take the course which will 
be strictly consistent with the spirit of 
the attitude they took up on the Ist of 
June, and will enable the Government 
of Ireland to start on its new and difficult 
career with some hope of preserving law 
and order in the proper and best sense of 
the words in Ireland, and enable them 
to look forward to the future with some 
sense of security, 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I stated 
that the Metropolitan Police answers, in 
a considerable degree, to the designation 
of a Central Police Foree. Itisa large 
force; its margin is considerable, and so 
it is able to do more in the way of lending 
temporary assistance than an ordinary 
local force. In lending, however, it is 
exactly the same as any other local police 
force in the country. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No doubt it 
is a matter of considerable anxiety to 
Irish Members what course the Oppo- 
sition will take, because if we vote for 
the Amendment hon. Members below the 
Gangway will have to find some means 
of abstaining from supporting their own 
proposal. [Nationalist cries of “ No!”] 
I, therefore, desire to relieve any undue 
anxiety on the subject by saying that we 
intend to vote with the Government 
Hon. Members below the Gangway can, 
therefore, go to a Division with the 
absolute certainty that the Government 
will not be defeated. I do not desire to 
dispute with the right hon, Gentleman 
as to what are the fundamental principles 
upon which police forces should be con- 
stituted; but it must be, I think, admitted 
that the country which is not fit to have 
a local police force is not fit to have 
local government, and is not fit for Home 
Rule. 

Mr. SEXTON: It might take eight 
years to establish. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I am coming 
to that point. My argument is that if 
the social condition of Ireland is what it 
is represented to be, then Ireland is not 
fit to have the privilege which is being 
claimed for it. That is what we have 
always contended, and in favour of that 
argument I will claim henceforth among 
its strongest supporters the two Leaders 
of the Nationalist Parties, who have 
addressed the Committee this evening. 
The next important point to be noticed 
is the interesting statement of the hon. 
Member for Waterford. His claim is not 
merely that Ireland shall be blessed with 
a Central Police Foree, but that that force 
shall be drilled and armed. Does such a 
statement as that point to Ireland being 
pacified by a Home Rule Bill? The 
Member for Waterford knows something 
about Ireland—he knows more than the 
Prime Minister—and he is perfectly well 
aware that the conditions of society in 
that country are such as to cause the 
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gravest anxiety, unless there is placed at 
the hands of the Government responsible 
for the preservation of law and order, not 
merely a Central Poliee Force, but a force 
equipped in a manner which is happily 
not necessary in this more fortunate 
country. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry has also laid it down that one reason 
why it is not an unfair demand to make 
on behalf of the Irish Parliament that it 
should have a Central Police Force, 
that Local Authorities in Ireland 
sannot be constituted within eight years. 
It is to take eight years for the Irish 
Legislature to pass a Local Government 
Act for Ireland, and yet we are expected 
to pass a Home Rule Bill for Ireland in 
a single Session. I do not know that 
the anticipation of those who are to take 
so leading a part in the management of 
the Irish Legislature is that the arts of 
obstruction will flourish unchecked in 
that Legislative Assembly. In conclu- 
sion, I will only say that I deeply regret 
that the Committee have not been 
favoured with more speeches on Home 
Rule from the two Leaders of the Irish 
Party, because those to which we have 


Is 


listened to-night have been most in- 
structive as to those hon. Members’ 
views of the methods they intend to 


adopt in the Irish Legislature for pre- 
serving law and order. We should 
before now have learned the admirable 
lesson which they have taught us to- 
night, and which we should not easily 
forget. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8S.) 
said, that no more important speech on 
the Home Rule Bill had been delivered 
than that which the hon. Member for 
North Kerry had made to-night. That 
speech went directly to the root of the 
whole question whether Ireland ought to 


have Home Rule or not. The hon. 
Member had said that, although he had 
risen five or six times on the Ist of 


June, he had not been called upon ; but 
the hon. Member was mistaken, because 
he had not only been called upon, but he 
had made a speech that was reported in 
Hansard, in which he said— 

“The whole question of police was dealt with 


in Clause 30 of the Bill, and the Schedule de- 


pendent upon it, and it would be extremely 
inconvenient to have anything bearing upon 
that subject elsewhere than in that clause.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, that what the 
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observation on # point of Order made by 
him before the Debate began ; and 
during the course of the Debate, although 
he rose several times, he was not called 
on. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it was no 
declaration on a point of Order, because 
the hon. Member had risen in the Debate 
upon the Amendment, and had declined 
to discuss the question of the Irish 
Police until the clause now before the 
Committee came on for discussion. ‘To 
pass from that matter, he wished to say 
that he had been found fault with for 
expressing distrust of the Irish Legis- 
lature, and yet the hon. Member for 
North Kerry was now showing his dis- 
trust of the people of Ulster by demand- 
ing that the Irish Executive should have 
a Central Police under their control for 
the purpose of coercing the people of 
Ulster. The hon. Member for North 
Kerry could not trust the quarter of a 
million inhabitants of Belfast,. nor the 
Corporation who were elected by them, 
to manage their own police. The hon. 
Member distrusted the people of the 
North of Ireland, who had not half as 
bad a record as that of the people of the 
South and West. The only object that 
the hon, Member for North Kerry had 
in view in demanding this Central Police 
Force was him and his Col- 
leagues to coerce the Province of Ulster. 
The hon. Member knew perfectly well 
that if ever this Bill became law the 
Ulster people would not submit easily 
to the new form of Government that 
was being foreed upon them against the 
votes of the freely-chosen Representa- 
tives of that Province, [Cries of 
*“Oh!”)] He knew that hon, Members 
opposite did not like to hear the fact 
stated, but the fact that they did not 
like to hear it was all the greater reason 
why he should say it. He hoped the 
Government would stand firm to the end. 
They had no proof of that, but he had 
thought it well at all events, as a Mem- 
ber for that Provinee, to let the Committee 
know what was meant by a Central 
Police Force. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said, he 
desired to Say, before they proceeded toa 
Division, that he was opposed to the 
principle of a Central Police Force, and he 
believed that, in saying that, he spoke 
the sentiments of all his Colleagues, and 
also the Colleagues of the hon, Member 
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for Waterford. The hon. Members for 
North Kerry and Waterford had made 
this claim, not because they liked the 
principle of a Central Police Force, but 
because they recognised, with perfect 
truth, that it was not possible to pass 
instantly, and by a jump, from the evil 
system which England had forced upon 
Ireland, to the better system which it had 
been the happiness of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain tolive under. In England 
and Scotland they were in the enjoy- 
ment of free institutions, and he believed 
that Ireland would arrive with perfect 
success after a few years of Home Rule 
Government at the same position, An 
argument had been used by the Leader 
of the Opposition which was one of the 
most unfair and cruel he had ever heard. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the claim 
by the hon. Members for North Kerry 
and Waterford for the right on the part 
of the Irish Executive to retain a much 
smaller Central Police Force than that now 
deemed to be reasonable in Ireland was a 
proof that Ireland was not qualified for 
Home Rule. If that be true, what about 
the present condition of the country ? 
They required 14,000 armed and drilled 
men to govern Ireland, and he asked was 
not that a condemnation of the present 
system of Government? He and his 
friends held that after a few years no 
Central Police Force would be necessary, 
but they thought that during that period 
it must be necessary for the Executive to 
have control over the local police, until 
the proper Local Authorities were con- 
stituted in that country, and until the 


new Government had got into proper 
working order. The Leader of the 


Opposition had said that that proved 
that they were not fit for self-govern- 
ment ; whereas it seemed to him that 
the only thing it proved was that the 
right hon. Gentleman's Government, and 
that of his predecessors in Office, had 
been exceedingly bad Governments. It 
was that bad Government which they 
were now seeking to remuve, and which 
had created the necessity for this Central 
Police Force in Ireland, a necessity which, 
he wasconvinced, would rapidly disappear 
under Home Rule. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he only wished 
to say that the speeches of the Leader 
of the Opposition and of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone had been extremely 
audacious, seeing that they were Mem- 
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bers of the Party which had occupied 
itself, from the late Prime Minister down- 
wards, in exciting disaffection and dis- 
order in Ulster. They now claimed 
that the vindication of the law against 
future disaffection should be ‘left to the 
government of the counties. For several 
years to come, after the adoption of Home 
Rule, there would be none of these Local 
Authorities in existence. It was sought 
to place upon the Irish Executive re- 
sponsibility for the peace, order, and 
good government of Ireland, and, at the 
same time, the disposal of a single con- 
stable or policeman was denied to them. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL wished simply 
to say that he owed no allegiance to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and would pay them 
none, 

CotoneL, SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, the Prime Minister appeared to 
imagine that the Ulster Members would 
be perfectly satisfied with a local police. 
They would be satisfied with no such 
thing. They believed thata local police 
force under the influence of hon, Gentle- 
men below the Gangway would be ab- 
solutely destructive to the liberties of 
Irishmen outside Ulster. What would 
the Prime Minister say if an English, 
Scotch, or Welsh Member got up in the 
House and said it was his intention when 
opportunity served to disorganise the 
British Police ? Yet these were the very 
words used by the hon. Member for Mayo 
in America in 1880 with regard to the 
Irish Constabulary. [Ministerial laugh- 
ter.] He knew he would bring 
a smile to the face of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who objected 
so much to ancient history. But the hon. 
Member had thought deeply over the 
subject for 11 years. In 1891 he used 
the very same words during examination 
in a trial at Cork. He was asked— 

“ Did you say in a speech it will be our duty 
to disorganise and break up the Royal Irish 
Constabulary? Mr. Dillon : Yes, and I trust to 
do it yet.—You would break up and disorganise 
the Royal Irish Constabulary? No. I have 
not the power yet, but when I have the power 
I trust to do it.” 

Hon. Members below the Gangway did 
not object to the Constabulary because 
they were unworthy of trust, but because 
they had always fearlessly and courage- 
ously maintained the law and done their 
duty. The only police they would ever 
approve were the police who acted in 
conformity with the will of the people. 
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He maintained that the action of the 
police ought not to depend upon what 
the people wanted. They ought to do 
their duty whether the people liked it or 
not, and an Irish police at the beck and 
call of the Irish Government, paid by 
them, acting in conformity to their will, 
and carrying out legislation founded upon 
the principles of the Land League, 
might be a police in which hon, Gentle- 
men below the Gangway had confidence, 
but it would be a police Ulstermen would 
absolutely despise and refuse to obey for 
a moment. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said, 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
closed his speech by saying that under 
certain circumstances he and the Party 
with whom he acted would disregard 
the law and set at defiance the police. 
He asked hon. Gentlemen to take notice 
of that declaration, because it was a 
declaration which was perfectly charac- 
teristic of the general attitude and 
particularly of the loyalty of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman and his friends. 
They were quite prepared to support law 
and order and the Police Force in Ire- 
land, but only on condition that the 
Police Foree did its work. The hon, 
and gallant Gentleman and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone were con- 
tinually going about the country making 
speeches and saying that when this Bill 
became law they would undergo some 
terrible suffering and terrible persecution. 
The fact of the matter was, nobody 
would be bothered with persecuting them ; 
and he undertook to say that when this 
Bill had become law, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would, if he liked to 
come to the Irish Parliament, be at 
perfect liberty to make the class of 
speech which he made in that House, 
and they would be very glad and amused 
to hear him. As for the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone, he would be quite at 
liberty to speak in their Parliament until 
he was black in the face, and nobody 
would ever attempt, for a single moment, 
to interfere with him. The fact of the 
matter was that some people having 
practised coercion themselves for a long 
time appeared to be of opinion that 
coercion must be practised against them- 
selves. But there was not the slightest 





intention of interfering with them. Hon. 
Members objected to a responsible Irish 
Government having a force at its dis- 
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posal to enforce law and order, but they 
had not the slightest objection in the 
world to try to organise armed forces in 
the Province of Ulster. He did not 
believe there would be the slightest 
necessity for any armed forces to cope 
with them. All this talk about civil war 
in Ulster was an absurdity. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 237 ; 
Noes 110.—( Division List, No. 230.) 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) rose to 
move to leave out from the word “re- 
duced” to the end of the Ist sub-section. 
He did not understand the Prime Minis- 
ter to object to this and other Amend- 
ments standing in his name. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not adopt an attitude 
of entire approval, but he did not dis- 
courage him in respect of them. The 
Ist sub-section provided for the ex- 
tinction of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the cessation, after the passing of 
the Act, of all admission to that corps. 
The object of his Amendment was 
merely to provide for the reduction of 
the Force. He had put down an Amend- 
ment to the Sixth Schedule to the effect 
that the Force should be reduced to 
2,000 ; but if the Chief Secretary thought 
it more convenient, he would add these 
words to the Amendment now. 


Mr. J. MORLEY assented. 


Mr. WYNDHAM said, very well ; he 
would add that to the terms of his 
Amendment in order to raise the ques- 
tion. Well, now, his object was clear. 
The Government might claim that the 
policy embodied in this Bill was that the 
Irish Legislature should have power to 
create local forces such as those to which 
they were accustomed in this country. 
But from all quarters of the House there 
had been a more or less emphatic declara- 
tion that some Central Force was necessary 
in Ireland on account of the peculiar 
conditions and difficulties of that country. 
There was a general opinion that without 
a Central Force it would be impossible for 
any Government to be responsible for the 
security of the life, liberty, and property 
of the inhabitants of that country. He 
was sure that the present Chief Secretary 
would feel embarrassed without some 
body, analogous to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, which could be used on special 
emergencies. That was an opinion that 
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was also entertained, he was sure, by 
right hon. Gentlemen on his own (the 
Opposition) side of the House. From 
below the Gangway they had heard the 
opinion as to the necessity of some such 
force put forward by no fewer than three 
of the most eminent of the Irish Mem- 
bers. The hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond) gave his adhesion 
to the proposition by saying that the 
government of Ireland under an Irish 
Parliament would necessitate a Central 
Force, and that that foree would have to 
be armed, organised, and drilled within 
certain limits. Therefore, in view of 
possible political disturbances in the 
North, and of agrarian disturbances in 
the wilder districts of Ireland, the Mem- 
ber for Waterford thought that govern- 
ment in Ireland would be impossible 
in the absence of a Central Force, 
The Bill, which provided for the 
extinction of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, which met all the requirements of 
the case, did not provide any substitute. 
He indicated that afternoon that one way 
out of the difficulty was to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton); but there was 
another alternative—namely, that, while 
the Royal Irish Constabulary should be 
reduced, a nucleus of the Force should be 
preserved under the control of the Lord 
Lieutenant to meet emergencies, on the 
possibility of which he need not enlarge. 
He did not see any other way out of the 
difficulty but this—substituting for total 
extinction the gradual reduction of the 
Force. A Central Force of that kind 
would give the Lord Lieutenant a freer 
hand and more discretion. The hon. 
Member for Kerry would give the Irish 
Legislature a freer hand and more dis- 
cretion. They must have either one or 
the other, and he thought they would see 
that they would be acting properly if 
agreeing to the establishment of this 
Force under the Lord Lieutenant. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway on the 
Opposition side said—*“ We cannot 
govern Ireland unless you allow us to 
organise a Force with which to meet 
emergencies.” ‘The Government declined 
to do that because of the fears of the 
loyal minority. Then the alternative 
was to allow the Lord Lieutenant a freer 
hand than they had given him in the Bill. 
They proposed to foree him to extinguish 
the whole of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
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at the end of six years; but he (Mr. 
Wyndham) asked that the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, instead of being extin- 
guished, should be reduced to a small 
Central Force, and that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant should be able to employ them in 
any particular locality in which their 
services might be required. Finally, he 
would say this—the Lord Lieutenant 
had duties quite as difficult as those 
which would be involved by this Amend- 
ment cast upon him by the Bill, and he 
was an officer eminently suited to control 
such a small Central Force, being the 
intermediary of two Cabinets, each of 
which would be interested in keeping 
down the expenses of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line after the word 
“reduced,” to leave out to “providel,” in line 
29, in order to insert“ to 2,000." — Cr, 
Wyndham.) 


26, 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘and’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that if he 
understood the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Dover it was that after 
all that had been said against the 
Irish Government or the Lord Lieutenant 
having an indefinite control over an 
armed Force, and in spite of all that had 
been said against the existence of an 
armed Force, the hon, Member proposed 
to maintain what he called *“*a nucleus ” 
of 2,000 armed men under the Lord 
Lieutenant. He presumed that was 
what the hon. Member meant, though he 
had not said whether the * nucleus ” was 
to retain its armed character or not. 

Mr. WYNDHAM: I meant that. 
It is the doctrine of the hon. Member for 
Waterford. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had pre- 
sumed that that was what the hon. 
Member meant. As for the reference to 
the hon. Member for Waterford, it 
certainly looked suspicious when they 
found the hon. Member for Dover 
accepting a doctrine from such a quarter. 
The whole contention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dover and his Party and their 
allies on the Ministerial side of the 
House had been that there should be no 
armed police in Ireland, and it was in 
order to meet the view of those gentle- 
men that the Prime Minister had taken 
up the view he had. He (Mr. J. Morley) 
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regarded the Amendment as an extra- 
ordinary departure from the position 
which the combined Opposition had 
hitherto taken up on this subject. If 
the Government had proposed in the 
Bill that there should be a “ nucleus” 
left of 2,000 armed men of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, it was perfectly 
certain the Opposition would have pro- 
tested that it would be the nucleus of a 
future Irish Army. They remembered 
quite well the arguments which had been 
used against there being an armed Force 
in Ireland. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, he saw all 
the difference in the world between such 
a Force under the Irish Legislature and 
the maintenance of a portion of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary controlled by 
the Lord Lieutenant as the Representative 
of Her Majesty. That was what he had 
to say, and what he had argued on the Ist 
of June. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the hon. 
Member had suggested that 2,000 armed 
men should remain under the control of 
the Lord Lieutenant, but he had not 
told them on what terms and conditions 
the Lord Lieutenant was to move about 
and direct and control this so-called 
nucleus. He could imagine cireum- 
stances in which it might be desirable to 
have a Central Force; but if on any 
occasion the Lord Lieutenant thought 
such a Force should be used or not used 
in a particular district and the Irish 
Government thought it ought not to be 
so used or not used, friction would at once 
arise which it was most important to 
avoid. He wondered whether the hon. 
Member, in taking the line he was 
adopting to-night, was aware of the pro- 
vision made in England for dealing with 
emergencies such as the hon. Member 
contemplated ? Was the hon. Member 
aware of the 25th section of the Police 
Act of 1890 passed by a Government 
with which he had had some connection ? 
This section said that where the police 
authorities thought it expedient in any 
special emergency or under any special 
cireumstances to strengthen its Police 
Force by constables belonging to another 
Police Force such number of constables 
belonging to the latter Force might be 
added under such superiors as might be 
agreed on by the authorities. Such 
agreement might be made for a particular 
occasion or as a standing agreement and 
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in reference to unforeseen events. The 
important thing was that those who were 
responsible for order in Ireland should be 
able to have under their control and at 
their orders a sufficient Foree. The Force 
in a locality—after the extinction of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary—might not be 
sufficient to deal with an ebullition of 
popular excitement. But why should 
not the Irish Government be able to 
send into a disturbed city, whether in the 
North or in the South, police from a 
tranquil quarter from which men could 
be spared ? That was the course adopted 
in this country. 

CommManDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): The Government cannot 
do that. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
That can only be done by arrangement. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the lunatie 
theory then came in. In England they 
assumed that the authorities were men of 
common sense, and would make sensible 
arrangements. And so they would in 
Ireland. That being so, there was no 
necessity for a nucleus of 2,000 armed 
men. Whatever strengthening the police 
force of a_ particular district might 
require could be secured by fusing with 
it the police of some other district which 
was in a state of peace and quietude. 
Moreover, the transitional period of six 
years would afford plenty of time for 
Local Authorities, the Lord Lieutenant, 
and the Irish Executive to see how 
things were going. Meanwhile, there 
was no compulsion on either the Irish 
Government or the Lord Lieutenant to 
deprive the Irish Executive of such 
armed Force as they might think necessary 
to meet any particular emergency. The 
hon. Member assumed, like the hon. 
Member for Hammersmith, that the 
Royal Irish Constabulary was to be dis- 
banded at once—on the appointed day ; 
but that was not the case. The six 
years’ interval would afford ample time 
for considering what arrangements should 
be made for meeting emergencies. The 
experience of six years which the Irish 
Government, the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Irish Local Authorities would have 
before the extinction of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary would probably lead to the 
adoption in Ireland of arrangements 
similar to those which worked well in 
England, and if that hope were realised 
it would not be necessary to maintain 
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that nucleus of a Central Foree which 
some hon. Members desired to have. 
*Viscount WOLMER said, he had 
put down another Amendment not differ- 
ing very much from the present Amend- 
ment, but he would prefer to take the 
opinion of the Committee on this proposal. 
His proposal differed from that of the 
hon. Member in that, while it would pro- 
vide for the total extinction of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, it would allow the 
Royal Irish Constabulary to be reduced | 
to some point that might seem desirable 
to the Lord Lieutenant. He thought 
that the Lord Lieutenant, in his Imperial 
capacity, ought to have some force at his 
disposal. Many hon. Members sitting in 
different parts of the House were of 
opinion that a Central Police Force or a 
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police reserve some kind was 
required in Ireland. He would 
only add to what they had said 


that, whereas they had declared that this 
Central Force would be required for Irish 
purposes, he considered such a force to be 
also necessary to enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to fulfil those important functions 
which were committed to his safeguarding, 
quite independently of the Irish Executive. 
The right hon. Gentleman indicated that 
in framing the Bill the Government had | 
relied on the same course of procedure 
being followed in Ireland to that which 
had been adopted in England, 
Mr. J. MORLEY : In due time. 
*Viscount WOLMER: That was to 
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say, they relied upon one district in Ire- 
land borrowing police from another dis- | 
trict when an emergency arose. Doubtless | 
that was a useful arrangement in England; | 
but he did not think that even in England 
the system went far enough. It would | 
be better here if there were some | 
Central Force available for local emer- 
geneies, There was no country on the | 
Continent in which such a Central Force | 
did not exist in some form or other; and | 
the absence of such a force in the United | 
States had led to the scandal involved | 
in the employment of Pinkerton’s detec- | 
tives. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
begun by saying that, after all that had | 
been said against an armed force in 
Ireland, it was now proposed that such | 
a force should be created. But the posi- | 
tion of the hon. Member for Dover was | 
perfectly logical. The Unionist Mem- 
bers objected in the strongest manner to 
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an armed Police Force under the control 
of the Irish Executive. But the 2,000 
men proposed by the hon. Member for 
Dover would be under the control of the 
Lord Lieutenant iu his capacity as Re- 
presentative of the Imperial Government, 
The Lord Lieutenant was to have two 
capacities : In one he was to be advised 
by the Irish Government—and in that 
ease he would do many things which the 
Unionists would consider very wrong— 
but, on the other hand, he was to be 
mivised by the Imperial Government, 
and in that case the Unionists were per- 
fectly willing to trust him. They had an 
intimation from the Chief Secretary that 
this part of the Bill was an experiment. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in fact, said, 
*“ You can come back to this Parliament 
for further legislation if this arrangement 
does not work—you have six years to 
try it in.” 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I never said a 
word about this Parliament. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say they had 
six years in which to try this experi- 
ment. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I did not say 
experiment. I said the Irish Executive 
and the Lord Lieutenant and the Irish 
Local Authorities would have six years’ 
experience before the extinction of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, that, supposing 
these authorities feund that they could 
not do without a Central Police Force, 
where would they get authority to 
secure it? Would it not involve an 
appeal to the Imperial Parliament ? The 
Unionists would rather have the pro- 
posals of the Government all at once— 
they would rather see the end of the 
whole story and know how the thing 
was to be carried out. The Chief 
Secretary evidently did not want them to 
know the whole story. He had put his 
Bill before them in piecemeal, but they 
wanted to see how they stood. The 
way the right bon. Gentleman disre- 
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| garded Irish opinion was truly horrifying. 


Three prominent Members of the Irish 
Party had spoken—the Nationalist 
Leaders themselves declared a Central 
Police Foree to be absolutely necessary. 
If it were, it must be wanted to coerce 
somebody. Was it required to coerce the 
loyal minority ? The Nationalists said 
no; so it must be wanted to coerce 
Nationalists in the South and West of 
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Ireland. But according to the Amend- 
ment the police would not be under the 
control of the Irish Executive. They 
would be under the control of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and if a representation were 
made to him that on a certain emergency 
the local police were not sufficient to pre- 
serve order they could be strengthened 
according to his judgment out of the force 
under his control. The Chief Secretary 
said that the Police Act of 1890 worked 
perfectly well in England. Well, that 
Act might work well enough here where 
all the Local Authorities worked 
harmoniously together ; but Local 
Authorities in Ireland were not likely to 
be in harmony one with another. If 
there were riots in Belfast, for instance, 
the authorities of other towns in the 
South and West might refuse to lend 
their police and might be likely to say, 
“Let the riots go on—so much the 
better.” The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, in his most sanguine 
moments, could hardly imagine that 
the Local Authorities in the South and 
West of Ireland would be likely to co- 
operate with Local Authorities in the 
North to help them out of a difficulty. 
Therefore, the analogy of the English 
Act did not hold at all. The Amend- 
ment was one which ought to be accepted 
by the Government, because it was the 
first he had seen on the Paper which 
seemed to possess the sympathies of all 
sections from Ireland. It would give a 
Central Police Foree—which was a thing 
the Nationalists »manded—although it 
would not be unaer their own control, 
and the loyal minority would not fear it 
because it would be directed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, under the advice of the Im- 
perial Government. Under the cireum- 
stances, he heartily supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLANCY said, it seemed to him 
that the speech of the hon. Member who 
had just spoken was not very relevant to 
the Amendment. He had asked, 
for instance, what the Irish Mem- 
bers wanted a Central Police 
Force for and whom they were 
going to coerce. If the hon. Member 
wanted an answer they would tell him that 
this Central Police Force was required 
to coerce law-breakers in Ireland and dis- 
turbers of the peace, whether they be- 
longed to the Unionist or the Nationalist 
Party. That was a plain and sufficient 
answer to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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mun. The hon. Member for Dover had 
spoken of the doctrine of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford. But what was the 
meaning of the Amendment ? It was to 
retain 2,000 armed policemen under the 
control of what would be regarded in 
Ireland under Home Rule as a foreign 
authority. During the controversies of 
the last few years, the Nationalists had 
contended for nothing so much as a 
purely Irish force under Irish control ; 
and, for his part, he had no hesitation in 
saying that he would not condescend to 
sit in an Irish Parliament the doors of 
which were kept by a foreign policeman, 
The hon. Member for Dover said it was 
the only alternative to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for North Kerry ; 
but he (Mr. Clancy) was afraid that the 
hon. Member’s remedy would be worse 
than the disease. If it weve difficult or 
impossible to maintain law in Ireland 
without a Central Police Force, he was 
afraid that keeping in Dublin a body of 
Janissaries, 2,000 strong, to be controlled 
by what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham once called “a 
foreign authority,” would act, not asa 
peace-preserving, but as a disturbing 
element in Irish life; and for that reason, 
if for no other, he did not see how the 
Irish Nationalists could support the 
proposal. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, the Chief 
Secretary had not converted him by his 
observations to his way of thinking. He 
begged leave, however, to withdraw the 
Amendment, in order to make way for 
one standing on the Paper of great im- 
portance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that in the 
absence of the Prime Minister he begged 
to move the Amendment standing in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s name. It was 
to the effect that the Acts relating to 
Police Forces in Ireland should be repealed, 
and no forces organised and armed as the 
present Police Force, or otherwise than 
according to the accustomed manner of a 
Civil police, should be created under any 
Irish Act. This was an Amendment 
which the Prime Minister had promised, 
and it was to fulfil that pledge that he 
(Mr. J. Morley) moved it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 27, after the word “ Schedule,” 
to insert the words “and thereupon the Acts 
relating to such forces shall be repealed, and no 
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forces organised and armed in like manner, or 
otherwise than according to the accustomed 
manner of a Civil police, shall be created under 
any Irish Act.” —(Mr. J. Morley.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. SEXTON said, he did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, if he had been present, 
would not have thought it desirable to 
offer to the Committee some words ex- 
planatory of the Amendment. He under- 
stood the words— 

“No forces organisel and armed in like 
manner,” 
because he knew what were the organi- 
sation and the arming of the Constabu- 
lary ; but when he came to the words— 


“ Or otherwise than according to the accus- 
tomed manner of a Civil police,” 


he confessed he felt no certainty as to 
the meaning. They had had experience 
of the ordinary aspect and functions of 
a Civil Force. The men _ earried 
truncheons ; they did not carry side- 
arms; they might, on occasions, he 
believed, have revolvers, but they never 
carried rifles. So they were to under- 
stand, he presumed, that under no circum- 
stances was there to be a force in Ireland 
carrying anything but the truncheon. 
They had accepted the principle that 
the force in Ireland was to be a Civil 
Force. They had no desire that after 
the establishment of Home Rule there 
should be any Military or semi-Military 
Force in the service of the Irish Govern- 
ment. But now came the question of a 
contingency or emergency. Supposing 
men rose in arms in any part of Ireland 
against the laws or against the collection 
of taxes; supposing the incitements of 
the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh and his less gallant but equally 
earnest confederates appeared to be 
of some avail in Ireland after the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ceased to 
exist, or supposing agrarian trouble 
took place and armed men_ went 
about for the purpose of committing 
outrage, what were the Irish Govern- 
ment todo? Were the police who had 
to deal with these law-breakers to bear 
only truncheons, or, at most, revolvers ? 
It might be said that they could summon 
the military, but he did not think that 
the military should be made use of except 
in the case of an actual insurrection. The 
power of maintaining order and vindi- 
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cating the law should be exercised by a 
Civil Force, and, in certain emergencies, 
it might be necessary that that force 
should be armed. As he understood the 
Prime Minister, he would exclude the 
use of arms. Power should be reserved 
to the Irish Government to make such 
police arrangements as might be requisite 
for the preservation of the law. He, 
therefore, moved an Amendment to the 
Amendment to that effect. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the proposed Amendment, to add the 
words— 

“ But nothing in this Act shall prevent the 
Irish Government from making such police 
arrangements as they may deem requisite for 
the maintenance or restoration of order or the 
execution of the law.”"—(Wr. Sexton.) 


Question proposed, “That those 
words be added to the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


CoLtone. SAUNDERSON said, there 
was one point upon which both sections 
of the Irish Nationalist Party were 
agreed, and that was the necessity of 
having a Central Police Foree. He did 
not altogether agree with his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) that the Nationalist Members 
had altogether in view the coercion 
of Ulster. He thought they were 
actuated by a more personal reason. At 
the present moment there were very few 
Nationalist Leaders who could visit their 
own constituencies without the assistance 
of the Irish Constabulary. There was 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien). When he visited the city he 
represented he was surrounded and 
guarded by the Irish Constabulary. 


A Nationatist Memper: That is 
not a fact. 


CotoneL SAUNDERSOWN said, it 
was absolutely a fact that, without the 
protection of the force which, on 
occasions, the Nationalist Members were 
so fond of traducing, the hon. Member's 
shape would be entirely altered. Then 
there was the hon. and learned 
Member for North Louth (Mr. T. M. 
Healy). There was no town in Ireland 
that hon. and learned Member could 
visit without being protected by the Irish 
Constabulary. 


A NATIONALIST MEMBER: 
not true. 


That is 
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truth of what he said could be tested by 
a visit of the hon. and learned Member 
to any town in Ireland without police 
protection. If the hon. and learned 
Member never returned to the House 
after such a visit, it would be a great 
and sad loss ; but if he did come back it 
would be with a very much changed 
appearance. In the happy family that 
existed,in Ireland at the present moment, 
they loved one another so much that it 
was entirely owing to the vigorous action 
of the Irish Constabulary that these 
gentlemen were restrained from political 
manifestations which would end in their 
mutual destruction. The hon. Member 
who had just sat down desired to have a 
Central Force. Without drilling with 
arms, it was quite possible to have a 
body of men who would be capable of 
military action on very short notice. 
The Metropolitan Police of London were 
drilled as soldiers, although they did not 
have rifles, and it would be perfectly 
possible to transform them into a power- 
ful military force ina very short time. As 
far as he was concerned, he opposed, in the 
best interests of Ireland, the existence of 
a Central Police Force in Ireland. Such a 
force would be under the direct control 
of a Government the polities of whose 
Members the Committee was perfectly 
acquainted with. For once in his life he 
agreed with the Government. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
had asked what would happen if there 
was agrarian trouble. The ordinary idea 
of agrarian trouble was trouble arising 
out of the difficulty of making a certain 
set of men fulfil their legal obligations. 
Agrarian trouble in Ireland had invariably 
arisen from the fact that a certain set of 
men called landlords, who required a 
certain amount of rent from their tenants, 
enforced claims which the law admitted 
to be just. It was when those claims 
were disallowed that there arose what 
were called agrarian troubles. He 
wondered what an agrarian trouble would 
mean under a Government of which the 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) and his friends would be the 
principal component parts? Would it 
mean an effort on the part of landlords to 
secure rent ? If it did, he would like to 
know what chance there would ever be 
of getting a farthing? Would it mean a 
general rising of the tenants of various 
counties against the paymert of any of 
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the rent they owed to their landlords ? 
How, he wondered, would the hon. 
Member for Kerry employ his Central 
Police Force in that case ? He wondered 
what form the agrarian question would 
assume in Clare, Kerry, and Limerick, 
What would be the position of an Irish 
landlord in Clare, if there were a local 
police foree ? The component parts of 
that force would be drawn from the 
sympathisers with the cause of the hon, 
Member for North Kerry and his friends, 
There would be in that police men who 
carried out the decrees and will of the 
Land League. He should say the force 
would be mainly composed of moonlighters, 
and he wondered how the Central Police 
Force would act in case of agrarian 
trouble between the owners of property 
in Clare, Kerry, and Limerick, and the 
local police, who woud naturally 
sympathise with the cause of the tenants 
against the landlords ? He hoped the 
Committee would decide that the Go- 
vernment was right in refusing to place 
in the hands of the Irish Government the 
power of having a body of men who 
would be ready to go on their behalf to 
any part of Ireland, to crush out the 
very name of freedom, justice, and fair 
play. 

Mr. GOSCHEN, (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : A few precious minutes 
still remain to us before the application 
of the shameful instrument which the 
Government have adopted. <A_ large 
portion of the precious minutes allowed 
us this evening have been utilised by 
hon. Members below the Gangway in 
discussing what armed force shall be 
placed at their disposal after the passing 
of the Home Rule Bill, and now we are 
about to witness the comical spectacle 
of the closuring of the Prime Minister’s 
own Amendment, and, what is still more 
tragic, the closuring of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) to the Prime Minister’s 
Amendment. I hesitated for a moment 
before rising, because I thought that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley), in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, would deal with the arguments 
of the hon. Member for North Kerry. 
But he sat still. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I moved the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman moved the Amendment, but 
in such a manner that the hon. Member 
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for North Kerry said that if the Prime 
Minister had been here he thought he 
would have made a longer explanation. 
Sheltering themselves behind the Closure, 
the Government have not replied to the 
hon. Member for North Kerry. Being 
anxious that the hon. Member should 
continue to be treated with that deference 
which is usually accorded to him by the 
Government, and seeing that the Prime 
Minister has now arrived in his place, I 
will give him an opportunity of re- 
plying. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
it seemed to him to be a most remark- 
able thing that the Prime Minister could 
not even condescend to reply to the 
remarks of his own Leader. When the 
hon. Member for North Kerry moved an 
Amendment absolutely complaining that 
the Irish Government when it was 
formed would not be able to establish a 
Police Force able to maintain order, and 
when the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer absolutely made way for the 
Prime Minister to reply, it seemed a most 
extraordinary thing that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the nominal Leader of the 
House, should not attempt to do so. The 
Schedule dealing with the police was 
quite different in many serious respects 
from that which appeared in the Bill on 
the Second Reading. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: 
Schedule in the Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY: But there is. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The first part, 
but not the second part. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, this was another 
of those Parliamentary shuffles which 
were not creditable. He was perfectly 
aware that when the Bill was read a 
second time it was in such a discredit- 
able condition that half the Schedules 
were in blank. Since the Second Read- 
ing most of the Schedules, the whole of 
the Financial Clauses, and the whole of 
the system by which Ireland was to be 
represented in the House of Commons 
had been aitered ; in fact, the Bill had 
been so changed that its own father 
hardly knew it. The Opposition had 
been trying to bring out the fact that 
this country was to pay for the Con- 
stabulary in Ireland, but owing to the 
Closure they had been stopped. He 
thought the country would be astonished 
to hear that the Government were 
sheltering themselves behind the miser- 
able Closure they had created in order to 
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save themselves from explaining to the 
public the details of their iniquitous 
measure. The fact was that the Govern- 
ment were afraid of the public knowing. 
The Prime Minister was as dumb as an 
extinct voleano. There never was, and 
never would be again, a Government in 
pewer that was so absolutely lost to all 
sense of the interests and traditions of 
the House. Ministers thought that any- 
thing would do for the House of Com- 
mons if they could simply force it 
through with the gag they had invented. 
He represented an English constituency, 
and he said 





It being Ten of the clock, the Chair- 
man, in pursuance of the Order of the 
House of the 30th June, interrupted the 
Debate and put the Questions already 
proposed from the Chair forthwith :— 


Question, “That those words be 
added to the proposed Amendment,” put, 
and negatived, 


Question put, 

“ That the words ‘and thereupon the Acts 
relating to such forces shall be repealed, and no 
forces organised and armed in like manner, or 
otherwise than according to the accustomed 
manner of a civil police, shall be created under 
any Irish Act,’ 


be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 537 ; 
Noes 49.—(Division List, No. 231.) 

Whereupon, in pursuance of the said 
Order, the Chairman proceeded to put 
successively the Questions on Clauses 30 
to 40, forthwith, as followeth :— 

Question put, “That Clause 30, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 315; 
Noes 289.—( Division List, No, 232.) 

Question put, “ That Clause 3] stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 321 ; 
Noes 287.—(Division List, No. 233.) 

Question put, “ That Clause 32 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 315 ; 
Noes 281.—( Division List, No. 234.) 

Question put, “ That Clause 33 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :-—Ayes 314 ; 
Noes 279.—( Division List, No. 235.) 

Question, “ That Clause 34 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 
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Question put, “That Clause 35 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 327 ; 
Noes 39.—(Division List, No. 236.) 

Question put, “ That Clause 36 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 302 ; 
Noes 268.—(Division List, No. 237.) 

Question, “ That Clause 37 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Question put, “ That Clause 38 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 295 ; 
Noes 261.—(Division List, No. 238.) 

Question, “That Clause 39 stand par} 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 

Question, “ That Clause 40 stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

And, the Order of the House of the 
30th June having been complied with, 
and, it being after Midnight, the Chair- 
mai left the Chair to make his report to 
the House. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER [BIRMINGHAM CANAL 
NAVIGATION] BILL. 

Reported from the Joint Committee 
of Lords and Commons on Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills [Provisional Order not confirmed] ; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER [LEEDS AND 
LIVERPOOL CANAL] BILL. 
Reported from the Joint Committee of 

Lords and Commons on Canal Rates, 

Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 

Bills [Provisional Order confirmed ] ; 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 

printed. 
Bill, as amended, to be considered upon 

Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 

420.] 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER [GRAND JUNCTION 
CANAL] BILL. 


Reported from the Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons on Canal Rates, 
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Bills [Provisional Order confirmed] ; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
421.] 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER [NAVIGATION 
OF THE RIVERS AIRE AND CALDER] 
BILL. 

Reported from the Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons on Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills [Provisional Order confirmed] ; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
422.] 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER [WARWICK AND BIR- 
MINGHAM CANAL] BILL. 
Reported from the Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons on Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
Bills [Provisional Order confirmed] ; 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
423.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Metro- 
politan Police Provisional Order Bill. 
Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill, 
with an Amendment. 
Places of Worship (Sites) Bill, with 
Amendments. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 3) BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


FEUS AND LEASES (SCOTLAND). 

Ordered, That Mr. Campbell be dis- 
charged from the Select Committee on 
Feus and Leases (Scotland). 

Ordered, That Captain Hope be added 
to the Committee. — (Mr. Akers- 
Douglas.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 21st July 1898. 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTION AND HOME 
RULE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue DuKe or ARGYLL rose to call 
attention to certain Articles in the Con- 
stitution of the United States ; and to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
in any new measure for the better 
government of Ireland they will provide 
for the life, liberty, and property of 
minorities in that part of the United 
Kingdom, some security not less definite 
and express than the security provided in 
the American Constitution even for the 
emancipated Negroes? He said, the 
House was conscious of the magnitude of 
the contest in which they were all more 
or less engaged, and of the great issues 
which were at stake; but on that occa- 
sion he would confine himself strictly to 
the point raised in the question—the 
effect of any possible measure of Home 
Rule for Ireland on the personal liberty 
of the subject in that country. He had 
carefully respected the usages of Parlia- 
ment, and in his question there was no 
allusion to any Bill which might now be 
under discussion dn the other House ; nor 
would he refer to any of the Debates 
going on there at the present time. But 
there was by implication an aceusation in 
his question that the scheme of the 
Government would uot provide security 
for the life, liberty, and property of the 
minority in Ireland. In 1881, when he 
was a Colleague of Mr. Gladstone's, the 
Liberal Party was agreed that personal 
liberty and freedom of action were at 
stake in the Irish Question, and the 
Government of that day put into the 
mouth of the Sovereign the statement 
that certain measures were then necessary 
to secure protection of life and property 
and personal liberty of action. Subse- 
quent to that period, in 1886, Mr. 
Gladstone made the remarkable declara- 
tion that the subject was one which went 
down to the very roots and foundations 
of our whole civil and political Constitu- 
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tion. But when they looked at the Bill 
of 1886 they found that it provided no 
security whatever for the life, liberty, 
and property of the minority in Ireland, 
And the question now arose how far 
they were entitled to assume that the Bill 
which was likely to come up to them 
would be a reproduction of the Bill of 
1886? On that question the conduct of 
the Government seemed to have been 
characterised by great evasiveness and 
concealment, and during the whole of the 
contest since 1886 Mr. Gladstone and 
his friends had confined themselves 
almost entirely to the general phrase that 
the new Bill would establish a Govern- 
ment in Ireland for all exclusively Irish 
affuirs. They had never offered the 
slightest definition of what Irish affairs 
meant, and he had a right to suppose that 
the present scheme, as regarded this 
matter, was framed upon the Bill of 1886. 
Mr. Gladstone had distinctly declared 
that all Irish affairs were to be put under 
the control of the Irish Legislature, and 
Lord Thring and Lord Rosebery had 


made it clear that in their view Irish 
affairs embraced everything except 
foreign affairs. They had, therefore, 


arrived at this result—that the intention 
of the Government, as announced during 
the last seven years, was that the Irish 
Home Rule Parliament was to have 
complete power over the personal 
liberty, property, and freedom of action 
of all Irishmen on all domestic matters ; 
and the question now arose whether he 
was entitled to assume that the Bill, 
which was likely to come up to them in 
a short time, was drawn on these lines. 
In a remarkable speech at Leeds, in 
October, 1888, Lord Rosebery said— 

“*T know it is said, * Where are your Bills of 
1886?’ Asto that, I have to say this—that I 
am not aware of any vivifying machine which 
can bring into existence again Bills which have 
been killed by a majority of the House of 
Commons, ratified by the decree of a General 
Election. If anybody can tell me of any in- 
cubator of that description, any hatching 
machine that will enable a Bill under these 
distressing circumstances to be presented to 
Parliament again, I shall be grateful to him.” 
The whole object of that speech was to 
tell the people of this country that the 
Bill of 1886 was dead and gone, and he 
ridiculed the idea of its being reproduced. 
In a letter to The Times on November 
29, 1890, Mr. Gladstone wrote— 
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“For me to propose any measure except on 
the lines which I have already laid down would 
be fatuity as regards myself, and treachery to 
the Irish people.” 
There was a distinct declaration by Mr. 
Gladstone that his new measure, what- 
ever it was to be, was to be drawn on the 
lines of the Bill of 1886. That declara- 
tion by Mr. Gladstone was in direct con- 
tradiction of the declaration made by 
Lord Rosebery. The Marquess of Ripon 
at the same period stated that no human 
being could foretell what the Bill of the 
Government was likely to be. He had 
always looked upon Lord Spencer as the 
Nathaniel of the Cabinet, and ina speech 
delivered before the last General Election 
his noble Friend said— 

“The policy of Mr. Gladstone in 1886 was 
still to the front, and although they might alter 
some small details in the Home Rule Bill, he 
assured them that nothing further would be 
done.” 

Here were speeches by leading Members 
of the Government, diametrically opposite 
to each other; but they, at any rate, 
served to throw a considerable light on 
the competence of the Government to 
give any opinion at all upon this great 
Constitutional question, because it was 
quite clear that the retention of the Irish 
Members changed the Bill from a Pro- 
vincial to a Federal Constitution; and if 
there were two things more different 
from each other than a Provincial and a 
Federal Constitution he did not know 
what they were. That was the way the 
constituencies were treated. Coming to 
the position in which they were now 
placed, their Lordships had every reason 
to believe that the Bill which was to 
come to them would, in regard to these 
matters, be drawn on the lines of the 
Bill of 1886; that it would be a Bill 
affording no security whatever for in- 
dividual life, liberty, and property in Tre- 
land—a Bill restricting the Irish Parlia- 
ment in foreign and various other affairs 
which might be called Imperial, but it 
would give no individual security what- 
ever to Irishmen. The nation was thus 
placed in an extraordinary position. 
Unlike all Continental countries, we had 
no written Constitution; and it was, 
therefore, all the more important that 
their Lordships should look closely at 


what was threatened. Almost ail 


countries had some barriers interposed 
between dangerous invasions at the pass- 
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ing will of chance majorities and our 


and Home Rule. 


fundamental laws. We had no such 
barriers, and it, therefore, behoved us all 
the more to examine what we had. The 
only thing we had in the nature of a 
Constitutional Act was the Act of 1700, 
Anything more simple, and in some 
respects more grand, than the clauses of 
that Act did not exist ; but it was utterly 
valueless as a security such as we 
wanted. It was said, however, that 
there was the supremacy of Parliament, 
and that, they were assured, was sufficient 
security. Lord Rosebery said during the 
last General Election— 

““T have the greatest doubt whether any Act 
of Parliament can do away with the supremacy 
of Parliament over the entire Empire.” 

That was the doctrine held by the Go- 
vernment, and it was held out as an 
ample security to the people of Ireland, 
because Parliament could not divest itself 
of its supremacy. This doctrine of the 
supremacy of Parliament was a mere 
dogma, a pure logomachy, and it had no 
practical bearing on political affairs. 
They were told to look at the Colonies, 
But the Colonies were practically inde- 
pendent, and the Crown had no real 
power of interfering if the Colonial 
Legislatures should assail individual 
liberty. They had imposed hostile 
tariffs against our goods, which the 
people would say to a man, if they were 
polled, was an act against the policy of 
the country. At this moment the 
Australian Colonies were levying dif- 
ferential taxation; but it was quite 
obvious that differential taxation, carried 
to a certain extent, might be confiscation 
of private property. The Colonial 
Office knew, however, that if they were 
to interfere with domestic measures 
there would be a quarrel, and probably a 
Declaration of Independence, and no Go- 
vernment of this country would ever fire 
a shot in anger if any one of our great 
Colonies set up its independence, There- 
fore, the doctrine of Imperial supremacy 
as a security for individual liberty in 
Ireland was a pure delusion and dream ; 
it was an abstract doctrine which had no 
reality. There was one Act of Parlia- 
ment which asserted this supremacy in 


the strongest terms—the Act which 
declared that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment had full power of legisla- 
tion over all the Colonies in all 
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matters whatsoever. 
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But what was that 
Act? It was the Act of 1766, which 
produced the Declaration of American 
Independence, and that Act might just 
as well be repealed to-morrow, for it was 
an absolute dead letter—an Act on which 
they could not depend for a moment for 
any security in favour of individual 
liberty. It had been stated during the 
past seven years that the Irish Members 
were to be kept in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. That, of course, increased the 
difficulty ; and if the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was powerless, as he ventured to 
say it was, even at the present moment, 
it would still be more so with a separate 
Parliament for Ireland. But there were 
methods of securing the liberty of the 
subject which it would be well for the 
Government to consider. He recognised 
the absurdity of the mother of all the 
Parliaments in the world going elsewhere 
for examples of Constitutional liberty. 
It was with a positive sense of humilia- 
tion that he had put the present Notice 
upon the Paper of the House referring 
to the American Constitution. It was 
not he, but the Government, who had 
been so constantly referring to the Con- 
stitutions of foreign countries. During 
the past seven years he had heard re- 
ferences to Norway and Sweden, to 
Russia and Finland, to Austria’ and 
Hungary, to Turkey and the Balkans, 
and, lastly, he believed, to Denmark and 
Iceland. If we had to break up our old 
Constitution and frame a new one, as the 
Government were now doing, and if, 
above all, we were to frame that Con- 
stitution upon a Federal basis, then 
America mast be our great example. 
In that country personal liberty was the 
object ; that was the great end of the 
of the American Constitution. 


powers 
In this country our fight was formerly 
against the Crown; in America they 


were fighting against local majorities. 
That made all the difference. The 
Americans had _ studied Constitutional 
Law to an extent to which it was never 
studied in this country. The Stamp Act 
was passed in 1765, the Declaration of 
Independence followed in 1766; but the 
American Constitution was not drawn up 
until 1787, so that the Americans had 
22 years’ experience of Home Rule. In 
other words, they had experience of a 
system of Government in which 13 
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separate States retained their sovereignty 
and independence as regarded all do- 
mestic affairs. During almost all that 
time those States were under pressure 
from a common enemy. The experience 
of the Americans during that period was 
that they were going to the bad; the 
confederacy was breaking down. It had 
been breaking down, not merely because 
it was weak in face of a common enemy, 
but because, in domestic affairs, they were 
departing from a great principle of 
Constitutional Law which the founders 
of the Republic laid down, and it was 
this that drove the American Federation 
to adopt the Constitution of 1787. In 
regard to the complete failure of 
the Home Rule system in America, 
when that Constitution was established, 
Mr. James Madison, speaking in the 
famous Federalist of what would have 
been the state of things if the Home 
Rule experiment had been prolonged, 
said— 

“In fine, the world would have seen, for the 
first time, a system of Government founded on 
an inversion of the fundamental principles of 
all government ; it would have seen the autho- 
rity of the whole society everywhere subordi- 
nate to the authority of the parts; it would 
have seen a monster, in which the head was 
under the direction of the members.” 


And in Kent's Commentaries on the 
American Yonstitution occurs this 
passage— 


“ The first effort to relieve the people of this 
country from a state of national degradation 
and ruin came from Virginia.” 

And again— 

“The inevitable consequence in every case in 
which a member of such a confederacy chooses 
to be disobedient is either a civil war or an 
annihilation of national authority.” 

Following the experiment of Home Rule, 
the American States determined to founda 
Union. They drew up their first Con- 
stitution, consisting of only seven Articles. 
It established a supreme Magistrate, who 
not merely reigned, but governed. Then 
there was a supreme law, a supreme 
Executive, and a supreme Judiciary. 
Direct relations were established between 
the Central Government and every city ; 
and every individual citizen of the United 
States came under the direct protection 
of the Federal Government as regarded 
his life, liberty, aud property. The 
Federal Government did not protect indi- 
viduals through the Governments of the 
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States, but directly through its own 
Executive and Judiciary. There a ma- 
chinery was set up which, he was sorry 
to find, had not been recognised by Her 
Majesty’s Government. ‘They were not 
going to set up, as was known from 
their previous declarations, a supreme 
Executive and a supreme Judiciary ; but 
the people of ireland were to be left 
absolutely to the local Government as 
regarded life, liberty, and property. 
But, besides that enormous machinery, 
there was the immensely important decla- 
ration that no State should pass any law 
interfering with the validity of contracts. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
had ruled that questions as to charters of 
property came under the Federal Govern- 
ment. There had been many cases in 
which the States had endeavoured to 
interfere with individual property ; but 
these had been checked in every way. 
The refusal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce such a clause as was to 
be found in the American Constitution 
was owing to the fact that they did not 
want to protect the property of the indi- 
vidual in Ireland, but to leave that property 
at the mercy of the local Legislature. 
The Government said that they did not 
want to encourage litigation ; but that 
was absurd, because the litigation which 
had taken place in America showed that 
the clause was necessary and effective 
there. In two years after their Consti- 
tution was passed the Americans found 
that the seven original Articles were not 
enough to protect the liberty of the sub- 
ject ; and they adopted 10 other Articles, 
forming a Bill of Rights, which gave 
security for individual property and 
liberty not against the States, but against 
the Federal power. So the matter stood 
until the Civil War of 30 years ago, when 
three more Articles were added to the 
Constitution. Mr. Bryce and many 
others had fallen into a grievous error in 
supposing that all the Articles 13, 14, 
and 15, dealt with slavery, and were for 
the protection of the slaves. Article 14 
applied to all persons and secured indi- 
vidual life, liberty, and property against 
legislation by the various States. Indi- 


vidual life, liberty, and property were 
not to be invaded by any of the States. 
Were the Government going to offer to 
our Irish fellow-subjects any securities 
comparable to those which were to be 
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found in the American Constitution for 


their lives, their liberties, and their 
property ? The House had the best 
reason to believe that they were not, 
because they knew the lines upon which 
the Bill of 1886 was drawn, and that no 
securities of the kind he had indicated 
were to be found in that measure. He 
did not know what answer the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
would give him. The noble Earl might 
say that the Home Rule Bill was being 
discussed in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and was not now before their 
Lordships, or perhaps he might not think 
it worth while to answer it at all. The 
noble Earl, however, might at least tell 
their Lordships how far he maintained 
the general principles of the Bill of 1886, 
and how far the Government were deter- 
mined to provide for the security of the 
minority in Ireland. They would know 
that if the noble Earl declined discussion it 
was because he did not wish to avow that 
the accusation involved in the question 
was atrue one. They were all ina very 
serious position. Much complaint had 
been made of the violent language which 
had been used against the Government 
Bill; but the explanation of what was 
‘alled violent language was very simple. 
Men in Ireland felt that this was not 
merely a political question like the ex- 
tension of the franchise, or taxation, or any 
other reform such as had been before 
Parliament during the present century. 
What the people in Ireland felt, and 
what their Lordships felt with them, was 
that everything which made life valuable 
was at stake in this controversy. What 
did Mr. Lecky the historian, a man of 
absolutely judicial mind, say of the Go- 
vernment’s proposal, as far as they knew 
anything of it? He called it a “a poliey 
of infamy.” He was not addressing their 
Lordships in a passion as Irishmen were 
entitled to speak, but coolly, looking at 
the political prospects before them ; and 
he would say that if his accusation was 
true, if the Government were going to 
propose a new Constitution which held 
out to the people of Ireland none of the 
securities for individual freedom of action 
which had been the great desire of Eng- 
lishmen for more than 1,000 years, their 
conduct deserved all the epithets which 
had been applied to it. All he could 
say was, that if the Government were 
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going to propose a Constitution for Ire- 
land which gave no security for the 
minorities, and if the noble Earl declined 
to enter upon any discussion of such a 
question as this, and would give no 
answer, then in the contest about to com- 
mence those who were opposed to Her 
Majesty’s Government would go with 
confidence to the country, knowing that 
they could appeal with confidence to the 
hearts and the British 
people. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Kimbertey): My Lords, the noble 
Duke has made, as he always does, an 
interesting speech; but I should have 
listened to it with still greater interest 
if it had had any practical end. My 
noble Friend knows as well as possible 
that I am not in a position to give 
answers about a Bill that is now before 
the other House of Parliament. Nothing 
ean be better established than the sound 
usage that when a Government makes 


consciences of 


THE 


a proposal in one House in the shape 
of a Bill the other House should wait 
until the Bill comes before them for dis- 
cussion. The noble Duke has spoken 
as though the principles of the Bill were 
unknown to him, as if the Bill were 
not known to every one of your Lord- 
ships and to every person in the coun- 
try 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, that 
he did not know how the Bill stood at 
present in the least degree. 

Tue Eart KIMBERLEY: I 
cannot imagine that my noble Friend has 
not read the newspapers ; but, if he has 
not, I should recommend him to make 
himself acquainted with the reports of 
the Debates in the other House in econ- 
nection with that measure. The Bill 
has not passed through all its stages, 
and we do not know what its final form 
will be, but we know in what shape it 
was first proposed; and if this were the 
proper time and place for me to do so, I, as 
a Member of the Government, would be 
perfectly prepared to discuss and defend 
it. But until the proper time arrives, 
and the Bill comes before this House, no 
noble Lord shall extract any statement 
with regard to the measure from me. 
My noble Friend says that if I decline to 
discuss the Bill, or to give him an answer, 
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he will suppose that I hold, and will 
take that refusal as an avowal of, certain 


opinions. When the time comes I will 
avow my opinion. I will not conceal 
anything. I know perfectly well that 


when the Bill comes before your Lord- 
ships’ House it will be strongly attacked. 
There are many noble Lords—my noble 
Friend among them—of great power of 
speech and great eloquence who are 
certain to bring before us all the argu- 
ments which can be brought forward, 
and then it will be for myself and my 
Colleagues to meet that attack in the 
best way wecan; but I do not intend 
to anticipate that time by a single 
moment. The noble Duke has pressed 
upon Members of the Government their 
former utterances. One might almost 
have supposed one was in a chureh, and 
was being preached at. In the course of 
the last seven years a great variety of 
speeches have been delivered upon the 
subject of Home Rule, not only on this 
side but on the other, and many of those 
speeches have been not only violent, 
but virulent, and im many of them the 
speakers have expressed opinions directly 
contrary to what they now say ; and 
if one were to pass one’s time in taunting 
them with what they have said we should 
not advance business one whit. We 
have practical business in hand. I admit 
that everything that can be brought for- 
wardagainst the policy of the Government 
is useful in the proper time and place ; 
but Ido not think there is any advan- 
tage in carrying, as it has been carried, to 
an extreme extent the mere bandying 
backwards and forwards utterances that 
The question with 


were made long ago. 
deal at the 


which we shall have 
proper time is the justice and propriety 
of the measure which Her Majesty's 
Government have laid before Parliament, 
and when that measure comes before this 
House will be the proper time for me to 
answer the arguments which may be 
brought forward against it by noble 
Lords opposite, and not now, when it 
would be entirely contrary to the usages 
and practice of Parliament. Therefore, 
at the present time, I must entirely 
decline to answer the question of the 
noble Duke. 

Tue Deke or DEVONSHIRE: 
My Lords, it is certainly difficult and 
probably impossible to carry on a dis- 


to 
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cussion on such a matter as this, when 
one of the parties to the controversy 
absolutely declines to take any part in 
it. It might, however, have been con- 
venient to the House and of advantage 
to the country if, without entering into 
the discussion of any details with regard 
to the measure now before the other 
House of Parliament, 2 Member of the 
Government had availed himself of the 
present opportunity to express the 
opinion of the Government upon one of 
the most vital principles that could 
come under diseussion—namely, whether 
security is to be given to the minority 
in Ireland for the protection of their 
lives, liberty,and property. Her Majesty's 
Government might have given us some 
assurance upon this point without com- 
mitting themselves to details. It is im- 
portant that before we come to discuss 
the measure we should form for our- 
selves, and assist the country to form, 
some clear idea of what the present 
position under our Constitution is for 
the security of life, personal liberty, 
and property, and in what matter that 
provision is likely to be affected by any 
such changes as are about to be proposed. 
The noble Duke has stated some of the 
provisions which the Constitution of the 
United States contains for the protection 
of liberty and property. We are all 
aware that our Constitution contains no 
such elaborate provision. The sole and 
only security which our system of Go- 
vernment provides is the authority and 
action of the Imperial Parliament. The 
necessary conditions are the enactment 
of just laws; an independent, upright, 
and impartial Judicature ; and an Execu- 
tive Government having the power to 
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carry into effeet the decrees of the 
Judiciary. Every one of the powers of 
the Executive comes from Parliament, 


and Parliament alone. It is Parliament 
which directly makes the laws under 
which we live, and which is responsible 
for the justice or injustice of them. It 
is Parliament which effectually controls 
the character and constitution of the 
Judicial Body. It is Parliament which 
directly controls the action of the Execu- 
tive Government, whose duty it is to 
carry into effect the decisions of Parlia- 
ment. The sole security which we at 


present possess—and the ample security, 
as I believe it to be—is the power and 


The Duke of Devonshire 


{LORDS} 
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authority which Parliament possesses, 
and the spirit and temper in which it 
exercises that power. I do not say that 
this is the most perfect system of securing 
the liberty and freedom of a people which 
can possibly be devised. It may be 
theoretically inferior to that of other 
countries with written Constitutions, such 
as the elaborate system possessed by the 
United States. But, speaking generally, 
I believe that we may say that during 
our experience, and during our recent 
history, the security which we possess 
for the exercise of our personal liberty 
and for the enjoyment of our property 
has been found to be adequate and 
sufficient. It may be questioned, and 
has been within recent years, whether, 
under the present system, the people of 


Ireland, during the administration of 
what were called the Coercion Acts, 


have enjoyed adequate personal protec- 
tion. Noble Lords on the Ministerial 
side of the House and their friends have 
considered that the rights, and liberties, 
and personal freedom of individuals were 
unjustly interfered with by the laws 
passed by Parliament. But the action 


of the Opposition at that time was 
entirely confined to influencing the 


specific action of Parliament,and, through 
Parliament, the action of the Executive 
Government. Noone has ever suggested 
the adoption of any other seeurities for 
the protection of individnal liberty, or 
than those which we possess in the 
supreme and unquestioned authority of 
Parliament. Undoubtedly, the Bill of 
1886, and, as far as we know it, the 
measure which is now proposed, will, as 
regards Ireland, alter and modify 
materially the character of the securities 
for personal freedom and protection of 
property which are now possessed by the 
Irish people. The powers now exercised 
by the Imperial Parliament would, under 
such provisions, be vested in an Assembly 
of another and admittedly an inferior 
character, with more limited powers and 
authority than the Imperial Parliament. 
Surely, before we come to the discussion 
of the details of the particular measure, 
it is important for us to consider whether 
those rights and privileges of individuals 
in the matter of personal liberty and 
security for property will be, under any 
arrangement which can be proposed, so 
adequately guarded as they have been 
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under the safeguards provided by 
the authority of the Imperial Parlia- 


ment. Under the Bill of 1886 the 
Irish Parliament couid alter the laws 
which regulate these matters. They 


could appoint the Judges and regulate 
the constitution of the Judicial Bench ; 
and, more important than all, the Irish 
Parliament were left to appoint and 
control the Irish Executive. Will it be 
said by anyone that a minority in Ire- 
land, under such a system, will possess 
the same amount of protection in the 
matter of personal liberty and property 
as it possesses now, when it can appeal, 
not to an inferior authority, but to the 
Imperial Parliament ? The change 
which it was and sti!l is proposed to 
make is a change of precisely the same 
character as a proposal that the enact- 
ment of the laws affecting our personal 
liberty and property should be placed in 
the hands of the Loudoun County Council, 
or of any other Municipal Body in the 
United Kingdom, and that the appoint- 
ment of the Judges to administer the 
laws and the control of the Executive to 
carry them out should be entrusted to the 
same Body. Would any one of us have 
the same confidence that we should 
enjoy our liberty and security, and that 
our rights would be amply and effectually 
preserved, if we were placed under the 
sole authority of any Local Body what- 
ever, as we have now when the laws are 
made, the Judges appointed, and their 
decrees enforced by an authority respon- 
sible to Parliament and to Parliament 
alone? Under those circumstances, it 
does not seem to me superfluous that 
with respect to a change, whether for 
good or for evil, of so wide-reaching 
and momentous a character, affecting the 
personal liberty of every individual in 
Ireland, we should consider, before we 
come to deal with the details of the Bill, 
whether in any change that we are going 
tomake we ought not to keep to those safe- 
guards which have been found essential by 
the people of the United States ; whether, 
by the creation of a Judicial Body inde- 
pendentof the willof the Legislative As- 
sembly, additional security may be found 
for the uprightness and independence of 
the Judiciary ; whether it is possible, as 
in the United States, to separate, to a 
greater or less extent, the Executive 
authority from the Legislative authority, 
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or whether we are to rely solely upon 
the Legislature and have a Judicature 
and Executive dependent on the good 
pleasure of that Legislative Body, which 
will be admittedly of an inferior cha- 
racter to that which now possesses the 
power. Though it would have been 
useful if Her Majesty’s Government had 
been disposed to follow the noble Duke 
in the discussion he has raised, I do not 
propose myself to go into any of the 
analogies which he has brought before 
the House. I believe that, unless the 
Government are prepared to propose and 
Parliament is prepared to adopt changes 
of a still more far-reaching description 
than those which have been already 
proposed, it will be impossible, under 
any scheme for establishing a sepa- 
rate Legislature and Executive for Ire- 
land, to afford to the people of Ireland 
a security for the safety of their liberty 
and property as good as that which they 
now possess. I believe that whatever 
provisions may be introduced, founded 
upon the analogy of the Constitution of 
the United States, or that of Continental 
States, we shall never be able to give to 
the minority of Ireland as good and com- 
plete security as that which they now 
possess in the supreme authority of 
Parliament. A discussion, however brief, 
would have been of value in helping to 
draw the attention of the people of this 
country to the vast magnitude and im- 
portance of the change proposed. This 
change, I think it will be admitted, is 
mainly founded upon the necessity for 
some administrative alteration in Ireland ; 
but when it comes to be seen that this 
change—mainly proposed for adminis- 
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trative purposes—involves fundamental 
alterations in the security which every 
subject of the Crown in Ireland possesses, 
then I think the country will be dis- 
posed to question whether, without any 
adequate precautions, it is desirable to 
introduce such a change at all. Without 
going into details, there is one observa- 
tion which I think I may lay before 
your Lordships. The Lord President 
has said that the provisions of the present 
Bill are entirely within our knowledge, 
and that it is mere affectation to profess 
to ignore them. I will not deny that we 
know the present proposals in the Bill, and 
we know that Her Majesty’s Government 
think it necessary, for the purpose of 
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affording due security for life, liberty, 
and property, to introduce some restric- 
tions upon the legislative power of the 
Pariiament which they propose to estab- 
lish in Ireland. Well, that admission 
shows that, at all eveuts in their opinion, 
the Irish Parliament, and consequently 
the Government which will be dependent 
upon the Irish Parliament, is not one to 
which, without due protection, the lives, 
liberties, and property of the minority in 
Ireland can safely be entrusted. But it 
may be said that after the emancipation 
of the Negroes in America the United 
States made Constitutional Amendments 
which solely dealt with an additional 
restriction upon the legislative powers of 
the States, and that, therefore, we were 
simply following the precedent set by 
the United States in introducing these 
legislative restrictions upon the Irish 
Parliament. That answer, if given, 
would be a totally inadequate answer. 
The legislative restriction imposed after 
the War of Secession upon the action of 
the State Legislatures was amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose, because the Constitu- 
tion of the United States already contained 
adequate provisions for securing the in- 
dependence of the Judicial Authority, 
and also the independence of the Execu- 
tive. It is not sought to introduce into 
this measure any similar provisions for the 
authority and independence of the Judicial 
Body or of the Executive Body; and, 
therefore, the restriction which is merely 
placed upon the legislative action of the 
Irish Parliament has no value whatever, 
will give no real protection, and can only 
be a delusion so long as no steps are 
taken in order to secure the other two 
protective provisions necessary for the 
restriction of the legislative powers of 
the Irish Parliament. I regret that the 
Government have not thought it worth 
their while to enter upon what I think 
might have been a useful discussion, and 
need not necessarily have been of a highly 
controversial character, on a point upon 
which it is so important we should have 
some clear idea before we enter upon the 
full discussion of a measure which is 
itself so important. Considering, how- 
ever, the action which Her Majesty's 
Government have thought it proper to 
take, I doubt very much whether it would 
be in your Lordships’ power to prolong to 
any great length the discussion which 
the noble Duke has initiated. 


The Duke of Devonshire 


{LORDS} 
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of Glasgow Bill. 


THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
BILL. 


COMMITTEE, 


COUNTY OF 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 

Lorp BALFOUR asked if the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill could now give 
an answer to the question he had put on 
Second Reading ? The Bill, though not 
really effecting what it professed to do, 
set up Glasgow as a county, did some- 
It gave Glasgow a Commission 
and power to appoint 


thing. 
of the Peace 
officers ; but no provision was made for 
paying the latter or for defraying the 
expenses of the former. Possibly he 
would be told—and that was why he had 
not put down Amendments--that that 
House was not competent to deal with 
the matter ; but, as a matter of curiosity, 
he would like to know how the Scotch 
Office proposed that the necessary ex- 
peuses of the machinery to be set up were 
to be met ? 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that when it 
was stated that the whole extra expense 
required to carry out the provisions of 
the Bill would only be £250 per annum, 
the noble Lord would scarcely think it 
necessary to intervene on the Committee 
stage. That was a very trivial amount 
compared with the resources of the 
Municipality of Glasgow, where Id. in 
the £1 rate produced £15,000. The 
Municipality might, therefore, readily be 
trusted not to become bankrupt by having 
to pay that small sum. 

Lorp BALFOUR asked whether the 
Municipality were to pay it out of their 
own pockets ? Beeause there would be 
no power to assess for it, or to pay it out 
of any existing fund. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that was 
provided for by Clause 8. He moved 
the Amendments. proposed in Standing 
Committee. 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause 1. 

Lorp SHAND asked whether it 
was intended that the Amendments 
should be disposed of now, or whether 
an opportunity would be given of deal- 
ing with the Bill before the Grand Com- 
mittee 7 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
would, of course, go to the Grand Com- 
mittee? 

Lorp SHAND said, if that were the 
case, several points would require care- 
ful consideration which, it had been ex- 
plained, would be dealt with before the 
Committee stage, but none of which, he 
found, had been taken up. If everything 
was to stand over to Grand Committee 
he would say nothing more. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
hoped that would not be the case, because 
the House was always in the difficulty 
that they did not know when the Bill 
was to be considered. Amendments 
might be proposed on three or four occa- 
sions, either in Committee of the Whole 
House, in Standing Committee, on Re- 
port, or, according to a bad custom which 
had become more common of late, after 
the Third Reading. Some noble Lords 
objected, when the Standing Committee 
was taken before the Committee of the 
Whole House, that the House was 
deprived of its power of control over a 
Bill. Then the practice was reversed, 
and the Committee of the Whole House 
was put first, where Amendments of sub- 
stance were to be brought forward, only 
matters of drafting and things of that 
kind being dealt with by the Standing 
Committee. But that had not been 
carried out, and it was very doubtful 
when Amendments would be taken. As 
the Amendments were on the Paper, he 
hoped the Bill would be proceeded with 
now as far as possible. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, his Amend- 
ments were in accordance with the views 
of the noble Lord opposite. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 2 to 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5. 
Lorp PLAYFAIR moved— 


In page 3, line 5, to leave out sub-section 
(2) and substitute new sub-section (2), as 
follows :—‘“(2.) If within one month after such 
publication of the Orderany person affected by 
the Order petition Her Majesty in Council to 
cause the Order to be laid before Parliament, 
andsuch petition is not withdrawn,theOrdershall 
be deemed to be a Provisional Order, and shall 
be of no effect unless confirmed by Parliament ; 
and,” 


*Lorp BALFOUR thought that would 
hardly do. As a matter of procedure, 
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the Earl of Kimberley, who was a great 
defender of order in this House, would 
find that this clause was contrary to 
anything that had ever been passed 
before. The only semblance of prece- 
dent for it was a clause in the Local 
Government Act, 1888-9, in reference to 
boundaries by which regulations for that 
purpose were to be confirmed by Pro- 
visional Order. But by this Bill the 
Secretary for Scotland was to be allowed 
to modify any enactment, whether 
general, local, or personal, as regarded 
its application within the area of the 
County of the City of Glasgow. It was 


no safeguard to say that anybody 
aggrieved might petition Parliament. 


Everybody could not afford that luxury. 
The Secretary for Scotland and the 
Municipality of Glasgow were to be 
allowed by a stroke of the pen, and 
without consulting anybody, to place 
before Parliament measures which might 
injuriously affect people. He would ask 
whether the Chairman of Committees 
had ever seen a clause similar to this ? 
Other towns and cities in Scotland 
might possibly want to be made into 
counties, and of course it would be easy 
to obtain privileges by putting in such 
clauses, attracting no great attention at 
the time, and nobody knowing how much 


they might afterwards be affected by 
them. He would not be doing right if 


he failed to call attention to this new 
form of legislation, and he felt strongly 
inclined to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee upon it. 

Lorpv WATSON thonght the clause 
was in reality much less formidable than 
it looked, because it was limited by the 
words— 

“such orders as shall appear to be necessary 


for bringing this Act into full operation,” 


which did not confer upon the Secre- 
tary for Scotland any right to trench 
upon the general law of the land, but 
only to modify statutory provisions which 
from some unforeseen obstacle might 
prevent the Act being carried into effect. 
The clause appeared to be for the same 
purpose as that in the general Act, to 
give to Glasgow an easy means of pro- 
moting a Money Bill. If they had to 
come to Parliament for a Private Act 
for carrying out this measure it might be 
considered an unnecessary expense. On 
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the other hand, it might be difficult 
at this stage to insert in the Bill a clause 
which would give them a similar power 
of taxation. If his understanding of its 
meaning was correct, he should not feel 
justified in opposing it. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN, 
speaking in the same direction, said it 
was true there was an uncertainty in the 
clause as it stood, particularly in the latter 
part, which he suggested might be 
omitted after the word “ operation” in 
line 35. The Secretary for Scotland 
would then have the power intended, of 
making such orders as would bring this 
Act into full operation. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, the Govern- 
ment were quite prepared to adopt that 
suggestion. It would remove a great 
deal of the objection to the clause. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, that, of course, 
met a great difficulty, and in those cir- 
cumstances he should not divide against 
the clause. He suggested that it would 
be better to take the words for the sub- 
section from Section 91 of the later 
Loval Government Act, which made it 
necessary for the sanction of Parliament 
to be obtained for any changes made. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in line 35, to omit 
after (“operation”) down to (* purpose,”) 
in line 39, 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amendel, agreed to. 

Clauses 6 and 7 agreed to. 

Clause 8. 

Lorp SHAND said, this was a very 
unsatisfactory clause. It raised the same 
question as that already brought forward 
by Lord Balfour upon the working out 
of the Act. He could not quite believe 
that an annual expenditure of £250 ouly 
would be required, This clause provided 
for compensation to the Clerk of the 
Peace, and for the appointment of a new 


official—of course with a salary. He 
would again draw attention to this 


matter in Committee. Parliament ought 


to specify out of which particular fund 
or assessment this money should come, 
and it should not be left for the Magis- 
trates to lay their hands upon any fund 
they chose. 


Lord Watson 


Congested Districts Board {LORDS} 
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(Ireland ) (No. 3) Bill. 
Lorp BALFOUR asked whether the 


Scotch Office seriously proposed to give 
the Magistrates power without coming 
to Parliament to vary the purposes for 
which the existing assessments were to be 
applied ? 

Lorp PLAYFAIR said, it was 
intended that a Provisional Order should 
be laid before Parliament,so that Parlia- 
ment would be able to say whether it 
approved or not. 


Amendment moved, in page 4, line 6, 
to leave out (“the same”) and insert 
(“such compensation”). 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to 
Committee; and to 
amended. (No. 216.) 


Standing 
as 


the 


be printed 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 202.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorp ACTON said, this Bill was in- 
tended to amend the Purchase of Land 
Act, 1891, upon one point in whieh it had 
proved nearly inoperative. By Section 
39 of that Act it was enacted that the 
Land Commission might acquire by pur- 
chase or on lease land to be placed 
under the Orders of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board on such terms and condi- 
tions as they might think expedient. But 
when the Board had purchased an estate 
with the view to enlarging and amalga- 
mating smal! holdings they were advised 
wnen they had prepared their scheme that 
the Land Commission could not advance 
money under the Purchase of Land (Ire- 
land) Aet, 1891, because the Congested 
Districts Boards were not “landlords ” 
under the Acts. Advances only could 
be made to tenants purchasing from 
the landlords, and the Boards could 
not make advances to themselves. 
It was necessary, therefore, that they 
should be constituted landlords by 
Statute, so that they might sell to the 
tenants when the scheme had _ been 
arranged. Otherwise the whole money 
of the Board would be absorbed by the 
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purchase of a few estates. The effect of 
the Bill would be to give the Congested 
Boards the same rights as any other 
landlords to enter into agreements for 
sales to tenants, and to apply to the 
Land Commission to sanction advances 
for the purpose of such sales. He was 
always extremely reluctant to trespass 
unnecessarily on their Lordships’ atten- 
tion, and on that occasion he had a very 
unusual reason for brevity. This 
measure for which he was asking a 
Second Reading was introduced into 
Parliament jointly by the present Chief 
Secretary and the present Leader of the 
Opposition in the other House. He 
might eall it Mr. Morley’s Bill, or he 
might call it Mr. Balfour’s—and perhaps 
the latter designation might be more 
opportune. Although hedid not quote that 
auspicious conjunction as a sign of the 
approaching Millennium, still it furnished 
good reason to hope that the measure 
would meet with their Lordships’ 
approval, 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Acton.) 


Lorp ASHBOURNE said, it was 
obvious from the noble Lord’s clear and 
interesting statement that this could 
hardly be regarded as a keenly-contested 
political Bill; and a measure which came 
to them accredited by the joint names of 
Mr. Morley and Mr. Balfour he certainly 
should not feel inclined to oppose very 
bitterly at the present stage. 
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Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


MILLBANK PRISON SITE, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

*Tue Ear. or MEATH repeated the 
question he had asked Her Majesty's 
Government a few days ago, whether it 
was a fact that they had offered the 
balance of the site of Millbank Prison, 
some 10 acres in extent, not required for 
the Tate Gallery or barracks, to the 
Loudon County Council as a site for 
artizans’ dwellings, at the price of 
£2,500 per acre ; whether this price was 
not considerably below market value ; 
whether they were aware that the Local 
Authority of the district, the Westminster 
Vestry (St. Margaret and St. John) were 
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strongly averse to further building, and 
were anxious, on a basis not exceeding 
£4,000 per acre, to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of the land as a public open space, 
offering to subscribe one-fourth of the pur- 
chase money themselves, and to takesteps 
to find the balance ; whether, under these 
circumstances, the Government would 
withdraw their offer to the London 
County Council of the land for building 
purposes, and offer it at the same price as 
an open space ; and, if not, whether they 
were prepared to subsidise to a similar 
extent—namely, £1,500 per acre, other 
Public Bodies, Commercial Companies, 
or private individuals erecting dwellings 
for the working classes ? He wished to 
call attention to strong evidence which he 
did not bring forward on the previous 
oceasion showing that for many years 
past the local Vestry had been exceed- 
ingly anxious to provide an op n space in 
the neighbourhood. Since 1860 they had 
spent some £22,600 on asphalting streets 
in their district, not large thoroughfares 
through which traffie would pass, but 
alleys and courts in which children might 
play. As a general rule, a man’s bona 
Jides in his profession of faith might be 
judged by the money value of his support 
of it, and the Vestry had clearly placed 
a considerable money value on their 
profession of faith with reference to 
the need for open spaces in their district. 
He therefore hoped for a favourable 
answer from Her Majesty's Government. 

*Lorp TEYNHAM said, the Govern- 
ment were offering this land to the 
London County Council at little more 
than half its value for a purpose which 


the Local Authorities considered not 
only unnecessary but — undesirable, 
as the district was already over- 


crowded, and it, infact, contained some of 
the worst slums in London. Probably no 
difficulty would found in obtaining 
some of them for building purposes. As 
the noble Marquess (Lord Salisbury) 
said the other night, it was more impor- 
tant that people should have wholesome 
and decent dwellings than open spaces to 
take a walk in; but why should not they 
have both? Land for building purposes 
could easily be obtained, but another 
opportunity was not likely to occur of 
securing 10 acres for an open space in 
that neighbourhood. If this generous 
Government wished to aid the County 


he 
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Council they might help them out of the 
Estimates in the usual way. This scheme 
would simply make the district more 
congested than ever, and was opposed to 
the particular fads of the Government— 
Local Optiou aud Home Rule; for they 
were actually opposing the Local Autho- 
rities in the matter, and were thrusting 
down the throats of the people of 
Westminster what they did not want. 
Uncharitable people might say it was an 
attempt to make political capital out of the 
scheme by offering the land at £1,500 per 
acre less than its value for buildings to be let 
in tenements to working men and turning 
them into red-hot Home Rulers and 
Progressives. The Government, by 
making such an extraordinary 
offer, were laying themselves open 
to such accusations. If the London 
County Council were so wealthy as to be 
able to pay an enormous sum for an 
edifice in which to conduct their delibe- 
rations they should be able to pay a 
proper price for this land. 

THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, he hoped the noble Earl would not 
think him wanting in courtesy if his 
answer on behalf of the Government 
was somewhat short and concise. They 
attached primary importance to the 
application of this space to the building 
of artizans’ dwellings, as indicated in the 
Act for the Housing of the Working 
Classes, 1885. Hewas not sure whether 
that was the Act to which the Marquess 
of Salisbury referred the other night 
when he said he had introduced a Bill in 
1885 to give effect to the reeommenda- 
tion of the Dilke Commission, that land 
set free by the demolition of prisons 
(Millbank Penitengiary among them) 
should be disposed 7. sites for artizans’ 
dwellings. He twitted the Liberals with 
having strongly resisted the Bill, but 
that was not really the case. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY: 
The provisions for that purpose disap- 
peared, did it not, as I stated ? 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
thought not, and that it was under that 
provision that the Government were now 
about to proceed. The Act received the 
Royal Assent on the 14th August, 1885. 

THe Margvuess or SALISBURY : 
I merely wish to explain what is my 
impression; but, of course, speaking 
from memory it is very likely I am wrong. 
My impression is that the measure, as it 

Lord Teynham 
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was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, contained a more distinct intima- 
tion that the land was to be disposed of 
at a favourable price, but that as it 
passed the House of Commons that 
provision was struck out. But it is 
mere recollection, and it is eight years 
ago. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD: 
The words in the Act are “at a fair 
market value.” 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
Exactly ; but that was not in the original 
Bill. 

THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, that with the view of carrying that 
out the Government had offered the space 
to the County Council at the best price 
they could obtain in order to effect that 
purpose. The Government regarded 
this object, which was for the advantage 
of the working classes generally in the 
Metropolis, as more important even than 
the reservation of an open space for the 
use of a particular locality which was 
already supplied with such spaces. They, 
therefore, did not feel disposed to with- 
draw the offer they had made to the 
County Council. They had no such in- 
tention as that indicated in the last 
paragraph of the noble Earl's question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES, e 
Third Report from the Select Committee 
made, and to be printed: To be con- 

sidered on Thursday next. (No. 214.) 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS. 

Scheme for the management of the 
funds applicable to the intermediate and 
technical education of the inhabitants, 
&e. of the County of Cardigan, &c. : 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), 
and to be printed. (No. 215.) 


TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL [H.1.] 
(No. 205.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL[#.1.] 
(No. 206.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Six o'clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 21st July 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


of Lords’ 


Order for Consideration 
Amendments read. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he had been anxious as far as 
possible to meet the wishes of hon, 
Members generally by deferring the con- 
sideration of the Lords’ Amendments to 
this Bill until a period when the Home 
Rule Bill had been disposed of ; but he had 
found it impossible to do so, and had been 
compelled to put it down for Tuesday 
next. He understood there was no dis- 
position on the part of hon. Members 
opposite to prolong the discussion on the 
matter. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
diesex, Uxbridge) said, he was quite 
prepared to have the Bill put down for 
Tuesday, it being clearly understood 
that there was no intention to make long 
speeches. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that far as he was concerned 
Tuesday suited him. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) agreed 
with other hon. Members in approving 
the choice of that day. 


as 


Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
upon Tuesday next. 


QUESTIONS. 
AUSTRALIAN POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he has observed on 
page 33 of the Official Report of the 
Postal and Telegraph Conference of all 
the Australian Postmasters General, held 
at Brisbane in March last, that it is stated 
by the permanent heads of the Australasian 
Postal Departments that,the London Office 
having absolutely refused to exchange 
postal notes with Australia, they have 
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no recommendation to make ; upon what 
grounds the British Post Office has taken 
up an attitude of resistance to the wishes 
of the Australian Colonies in this matter ; 
whether he is aware that we already 
receive from and pay postal orders to at 
least seven British Possessions, including 
India; and whether, with a view of 
removing the difficulties foreseen, he will 
consider the advisability of adopting a 
uniform type of postal order ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have seen the statement referred to in 
the Report of the Australian Postal Con- 
ference at Brisbane. 





I am informed it 
relates to the decision of the late Govern- 
ment,in which I coneur, that it would be 
inexpedient, if not impracticable, so to 
extend the postal order system as to 
admit of its use for remittance to distant 
Colonies. There are no remote places 
in which these orders can be cashed, 
though there are six British Possessions, 
not seven as stated in the question, in 
which British postal orders may be ob- 
tained for transmission to England— 
namely, India, Hong Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, Newfoundland, Malta, and 
Gibraltar. ‘There are only two in which 
British postal orders can be cashed—i.e., 
Malta and Gibraltar, where the Post 
Offices, like the British Office at Con- 
stantinople, at which such business is 
also transacted, were Agencies of the 
Imperial Post Office when the postal 
order system was extended to them, 
They are, moreover, comparatively near 
home; whereas, if postal orders were 
payable in remote parts of the Empire, 
the danger of loss to the Revenue by 
forgery or fraud would largely 
increased owing to the length of time 
that must elapse before the discovery of 
the forgery or fraud. I know of no sub- 
stantial demand in this country for the 
| extension to the Colonies of a system 
| devised expressly for inland purposes, 
and not so suitable for general use as the 
existing system of money orders which 
| meets all reasonable needs. 

| Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Will 
'the Postmaster General permit the 
Australian Colonies to establish a postal 
order system in this country ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : That is a ques- 


tion of which I must ask for notice. 


be 
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THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to a recent 
ease at the Marylebone Police Court in 
which the Magistrate decided that the 
Factory and Workshops Acts did not fix 
any hour after which work was illegal ; 
whether the Factory Inspectors have, for 
the last 20 years, frequently prosecuted 
persons for employing women and chil- 
dren after 10 p.m., and obtained convic- 
tions ; and whether it is his intention to 
take any steps to have the legal decision 
in question reviewed by a higher tri- 
bunal, or to have the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts amended so as to make the 
employment of women and children after 
10 p.m. illegal ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquirn, Fife, E.): I have had my at- 
tention called to this case. The Magis- 
trate who has refused to convict has in- 
formed the Chief Magistrate that on 
further consideration he has arrived at 
the conclusion that his interpretation of 
the section of the Factory Act, under 
which the conviction was asked for, was 
erroneous. ‘The difficulty will, therefore, 
probably not occur again. 


FEVER EPIDEMIC AT WORTHING, 

Sir C.CAMERON (Glasgow, College): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether it is true 
that a severe epidemic of typhoid fever 
is at present raging at Worthing; and, 
if so, whether any steps have been taken 
to apprise visitors and excursionists of 
the fact ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): It is 
quite true that there has been a severe 
epidemic of typhoid fever at Worthing. 
Between the Ist and the 19th of this 
month 548 cases of enteric fever were 
notified to the Worthing Sanitary Autho- 
rity. The clerk to the Sanitary Autho- 
rity has been in communication with the 
Railway Company with reference to dis- 
continuing the running of ordinary ex- 
cursion trains and school excursion trains 
to Worthing, and the Railway Company 
are advising schools not to send exeur- 
sions there ; but the Railway Company 
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say that they cannot discontinue their 
advertised trains. The statements which 
have appeared in the public Press have 
gone far to apprise visitors and execur- 
sionists of the fact of the epidemic. 


PIER FOR VENTRY, COUNTY KERRY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state what reply has been given by the 
Congested Districts Board to the Memo- 
rial signed by over 170 Manx fishermen 
praying for the construction of a pier at 
Ventry, County Kerry. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The question of providing 
pier accommodation at Ventry is engaging 
the attention of the Congested Districts 
Board; but no decision has yet been 
arrived at in the matter. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
MACROOM UNION, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the want of co-operation 
between the Board of Works arbitrator, 
the Solicitor to the Macroom Guardians, 
and the Board itself, has been the cause 
of great delay in the erection of 100 
labourers’ cottages, under Scheme No. 3, 
adopted about February, 1889 ; and whe- 
ther the Government will take immediate 
measures during the fine season to have 
this much-needed housing accommodation 
provided for the labourers before next 
winter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the award of the arbitrator was lodged 
on the 17th instant, and that it will be 
forthwith completed as soon as certain 
difficulties in the matter of a non-com- 
pliance with certain statutory provisions 
in regard to some sites for cottages have 
been removed. 


IRISH SPRING HERRING FISHERY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been called 
to the statements in the last Report of 
the Inspectors of Irish Fisheries to the 
effect that though there were large shoals 
of mackerel off that place in October last 
the fishermen were unable to capture 
them owing to their want of proper nets, 
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and also that the Minard fishermen were 
unable to take advantage of the spring 
herring fishing owing to the severity of 
the weather; and whether, under the 
circumstances, the Fishery Board will 
grant these fishermen a loan to provide 
themselves with the necessary gear, and 
also have a small pier constructed to 
enable them to carry on their industry in 
safety ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not yet 
received a Report which has been called 
for on this question, and will ask the hon, 
Baronet to postpone the question for a 
couple of days. 


BALLYMOTE AGRARIAN DISPUTE. 

Mr. T. CURRAN (Kilkenny) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the agrarian dispute which 
existed a short time ago at Ballymote, 
County Sligo, was amicably — settled 
about four weeks ago; is he aware that 
the people of Ballymote have during the 
last fortnight been subjected to a serious 
annoyance by the local police, who have 
been carrying on a system of secret 
investigation in connection with the 
dispute now settled; and whether the 
Government will cause inquiry to be 
made into all the circumstances of the 
case ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The attention of 
the authorities has been drawn for some 
time past to the intimidatory proceedings 
arising out of meetings held in this 
neighbourhood, at which resolutions were 
passed censuring individuals for their 
action in connection with a farm in the 
district, and by direction of Government 
an officer of police was recently ordered 
to inquire into and report on the whole 
matter, I may add that a prosecution is 
now pending against an individual who 
is supposed to be concerned in the matter, 
and that it will be heard at Petty 
Sessions on the 29th instant. 


LAND SUB-COMMISSION AT 
WATERFORD, 

Sir T. ESMONDE: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for East Waterford, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, will the Land 
Sub-Commissioners arrange to hold a 
sitting in Waterford on an early day, 
seeing that it is more than two years 
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since such a Court was held in Water- 
ford ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that a Sub- 
Commission Court will sit at Waterford 
at an early date in September next. 


TYPEWRITERS FOR THE HOUSE, 

Mr. P. A. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.) : 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether he has yet completed 
arrangements to afford Members of this 
House facilities for type-writing, in 
accordance with his promise given some 
months ago ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): The hon. Member will 
recollect that I undertook to do my best 
to find a room suitable for the purpose 
he has in view. I regret that I have 
been quite unable to find one, as every 
corner of the building is fully occupied. 


CHARGE AGAINST A SLIGO POSTAL 
OFFICIAL, 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
complaints have reached him of the 
conduct of an official, named Sampson, 
engaged in the Sligo Post Office ; is he 
aware that Sampson was publicly charged 
with proselytising his servant girl, a 
Roman Catholic, named Dixon, and that, 
in connection with this charge, Sampson 
instituted an action for libel against two 
Roman Catholic clergymen as well as 
the proprietor of The Sligo Champion, 
and that he afterwards declined to pro- 
ceed with the action; and will he, in 
the interest of the Public Service, 
have Sampson removed to some other 
locality ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : No other formal 
complaints have reached me than those 
made by the hon. Member himself a few 
weeks ago. I then informed the hon. 
Member that it had been pointed out to 
Mr. Sampson that he ought not to take 
any course which might lead to his being 
called to account as an officer of the 
Post Office, and that he had undertaken 
to conform to these instructions. I have 
not heard that Mr. Sampson has departed 
from the line of conduct thus prescribed, 
and, in these circumstances, I do not feel 
called upon to make any change in his 
position. 
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HARBOUR ACCOMMODATION IN COUNTY 
DOWN. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: In the absence 
of the hon. Member for South Down, I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether his attention has been called to 
the last Report of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries, in which complaints are made 
of the harbour accommodation at New- 
castle, County Down; whether he is 
aware that a number of Neweastle fisher- 
men during the past year lost their lives 
at sea owing to the small boats they 
were obliged to use, as there is no har- 
bour accommodation for the larger boats 
required for fishing there ; whether he 
is aware that Newcastle is situated be- 
tween Ardglass and Kilkeel, and that 
during the past year there were captured 
off Ardglass 10,293 ewt. of herrings, 
sold at £4,732, and off Kilkeel 9,100 
ewt. of herrings, sold at £2,880; whe- 
ther, exclusive of mackerel and herrings, 
upwards of 194 tons of fish caught at 
Neweastle were during the same period 
carried by the Belfast and County Down 
Railway from Newcastle ; and whether, 
considering the favourable situation of 
Neweastle as a fishing station and the 
danger to the lives of the poor fishermen, 
he will consider the desirability of 
providing proper harbour accommoda- 
tion 7 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The complaints are not made, as sug- 
gested in the question, by the Inspectors 
of Fisheries, but are only referred to in 
their summary of the Coast Officer’s 
Report, and are not ascribed to anyone in 
particular. It is true that some lives have 
been lost, but there is a harbour suitable 
for the largest boats at Ardglass, about 
30 miles from Neweastle, on which 
£45,000 has been spent. The particulars 
given in the third and fourth paragraphs 
are correct. There are no funds avail- 
able for expenditure at Newcastle, and I 
sce no reason to differ from the view ex- 
pressed by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for North Leeds (Mr. Jackson) 
when Secretary to the Treasury on the 
7th March, 1890. 


POSTAGE FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS. 
Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury if it would 
be possible to have the amount of postage 
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for each Parliamentary Paper and Blue 
Book marked upon it ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It has for 
some time been the practice to mark on 
Papers printed by Order of the House of 
Lords or House of Commons the weight 
of the Paper for postage purposes ; and 
I am in communication with the 
Stationery Office as to how far it would 
be possible to carry out my hon. Friend's 
suggestion without creating  incon- 
venience. 


STRIKE ON GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg toask the Postmaster General why 
the number of men employed in the 
building of the post office at the back of 
Victoria Street has been so very greatly 
reduced ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: About 
three weeks ago there was a strike of 
most of the workmen at the new South- 
Western District Post Office, owing to 
some dispute between them and the con- 
tractors, as to which I have no know- 
ledge. I am informed that the works 
are now again in fair progress, and that 
no serious inconvenience is likely to arise 
from the delay. 

Mr. THEOBALD: Was not the 
strike caused by Unionists refusing to 
work under a Non-unionist 7 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The con- 
tractors have not informed me what was 
the cause of the strike. 


DEFECTIVE PATENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sir B. SAMUELSON (Oxfordshire, 
Banbury) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether complaints 
have reached the Patent Office of the 
defective state of the illustrations in the 
abridgments, rendering them useless for 
reference ; and whether he will give 
directions requiring them to be as dis- 
tinct as those issued by the Patent Office 
of the United States ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve ra, Sheftield, 
Brightside) : Complaints with regard to 
the illustrations in the Abridgments have 
reached the Board of Trade, and I regret 
that they are too well founded. The 
Comptroller General of Patents has 
made every effort, as far as the funds at 
his disposal would permit, to have this 
difficult and important work carried out 
in a satisfactory manner. The Board 
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will consider with him the best means of 


improving the illustrations in future 
issues. 
Sir B. SAMUELSON: Will the 


right hon. Gentleman ascertain the real 
cause for this state of things ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is lack of ex- 
penditure. Iam improving the system, 
which is certainly not what it ought to 


be. 


THE SOUTH CANARA FISHERIES. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if the attention of the Seeretary of 
State has been called to a Memorial from 
1,122 fishermen in South Canara, in the 
Madras Presidency, addressed to the 
Viceroy in Council, praying his Excel- 
lency to direct the Madras Government 
to remove the restrictions now existing 
in South Canara against the use of salt 
earth for the preservation of their fish, a 
privilege removed from them in 1878, 
but previously enjoyed for generations 
past; if this Memorial was sent to the 
Viceroy in October 1892, and that so far 
no notice whatever has been taken of it 
either by him or the Madras Govern- 
ment; and if it is true, as stated in the 
Memorial, that the Petitioners are too 
poor to buy manufactured salt, that the 
fishing trade in the district is dwindling 
away, -and that large quantities of fish 
are thrown away which otherwise would 
become wholesome fool; that the Salt 
Revenue has not increased in the district 
in consequence of this restriction ; that 
no such restriction prevails in any other 
Presidency ; that there is no other oceu- 
pation in the district to which these 
fishermen may turn; and that numbers 
of them have migrated into Bombay and 
other large cities to find ill-paid em- 
ployment ; and, if so, will the Secretary 
of State order an impartial in- 
quiry into the grievances of these poor 
fishermen ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russert, 
North Beds.): I presume that the 
Memorial in question is the one as to 
which I informed my hon, Friend, in 
answer to a question on the 8th May, 
taat the Secretary of State had no in- 
formation, but that he would cause 
inquiries to be made. Despatches on the 
subject were addressed to the Governors 


of Bombay and Madras, and I am afraid 
VOL. XV. [rounrrtn seriEs.] 
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I shall not be able to answer the ques- 
tions as to the Memorial until their 
replies shall have been received. But 
I would take this opportunity of saying 
that the information at present in the 
possession of the Secretary of State 
does not bear out the allegations from 
the Memorial enumerated in the last 
paragraph of my hon, Friend's question, 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he aware that from I887 to 1891 
clerks in the Central Telegraph Office 
were promoted from the Second to the 
First Class, after a service of about 10 
years, from an annual salary of £85 ; 
whether it was then considered that any 
considerable delay beyond this period 
before promotion was a severe punish- 
ment, and that such delay was generally 
the result of some irregularity of con- 
duet; whether he will state how many 
clerks of over 10 years’ service are now 
at the Central Telegraph Office, and 
whose promotion to the First Class has 
been delayed, notwithstanding their good 
characters ; whether he can say when 
these clerks will be placed upon an 
equality with their predecessors ; and 
if he will make inquiry into the matter 
with the view of having their grievances 
redressed ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: Between the 
years 1887 and 1891, owing to the rapid 
growth of the work and consequent in- 
crease of the Establishment following on 
the reduction of the charge for telegrams, 
promotion was unusually rapid, and 
advancement from the Second to the 
First Class took place much as the hon. 
Member deseribes. Of course, then as 
now, no one was passed over without a 
reason, and I can well believe that the 
passing over was regarded as a punish- 
ment. Out of a total number of 1,140 
Second Class telegraphists now at the 
Central Telegraph Office, 101 have 
served 10 years or more ; but I am not 
aware that the promotion of any of them 
has been delayed. Neither has any one 
of the number yet reached the maximum 
of this scale. It is impossible for me to 
predict when vacancies will occur to 
which these officers can be promoted. 
I have considered the whole question 
very carefully, and, as I have already 
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explained to the House, I cannot admit 
that there is any grievance to be 
redressed. 


Lo Bengula and 


THE CASE OF JAMES MORREY. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he will 
make inquiries into the case of James 
Morrey, of Napton, Warwickshire, who 
has been for many weeks and is now 
living in a state of the greatest destitu- 
tion, and without sufficient food or the 
ordinary necessaries of life ; whether he 
is aware that Morrey’s application for 
outdoor relief has been brought before 
the Guardians of both the Southam and 


the Banbury Unions, and refused by 
both of them, partly on the ground that 
he came under the other Union; also 


that Dr. Haynes, the physician to the 
Leamington and South Warwickshire 
Hospital, on 21st June, 1893, signed a 
certificate that Morrey was ill and unable 
to follow his employment, and that he 
required outdoor relief, which certificate 
has been placed before both Boards of 
Guardians ; and whether he will repre- 
these Boards of Guardians 
that, under the circumstances, oue of 
them should forthwith grant Morrey 
proper outdoor relief ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
Morrey, it appears, is residing in the 
Southam Union, and consequently the 
responsibility of giving such relief as the 
case may require devolves on the 
Guardians of that Union. I understand 
that the Guardians allowed him 8s. per 
week for two weeks, and then 10s. 4d. 
for two weeks ; but in May last this out 
relief was discontinued by them, and 
Morrey was then offered an order for the 
workhouse. This was declined, and 
since the 30th of May no further appli- 
cation has been made by him to the 
relieving officer for relief. It is exelu- 
sively in the discretion of the Guardians 
whether, in such a case, they will give 
relief in the workhouse or outdoor 
relief, and the Loeal Government Board 
are expressly prohibited by Statute from 
ordering relief in any individual case, 
I am, however, in communication with 
the Guardians on this case. 


sent to 


James 


LO BENGULA AND THE MATABELES, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 


ton): I beg to ask the Under Seerctary 


Mr, A. Morley 
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the Matabeles. 


of State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been drawn to a telegram 
in The Times of the 20th July, from 
Capetown, in which it is stated that the 
commanders of an Impi of Lo Bengula, 
having marched into Matabele, became 
insolent, and were given one hour to 
retire, and that when they refused to do 
so 38 horsemen chased them, killing 
over 30 of them; whether Matabele is 
a portion of the territory over which 
Lo Bengula is Monarch or Chief; by 
what authority 30 men of the Impi were 


slain for refusing to withdraw and 
being insolent to the employés or 


colonists of a Company that derives its 
sole right to exercise any sort of juris- 
diction in Matabele from Lo Bengula ; 
whether the Company bas any juris- 
diction over the armed forees of Lo 
Bengula ; and what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government contemplate taking to pre- 
vent such proceedings, resulting in loss 
of life, and tending to lead Lo Bengula 
to take retaliatory action ? 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror truer COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The latest information we have on the 
subject is contained in the telegram 
from Sir H. Loch, which appears in to- 
day’s papers. From this it appears that 
the Matabele Impi were fired on because, 
having burnt many kraals and killed 
many natives, they refused to return to 


the other side of the demareation line 
agreed on with Lo Bengula. The 
British South Africa Company have 


under their Charter powers of adminis- 
tration in Mashonaland and the right to 
raise armed forces for the preservation 
of peace. This authority is derived, not 
from Lo Bengula, but from the Charter 
granted by the Queen. A large amount 
of discretion must necessarily be left to 
those in authority on the spot ; and it is 
to be hoped that the greatest possible 
forbearance and diseretion will be exer- 
cised in dealing with the native tribes. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Was not the 
Charter given by the Queen _ be- 
~ause of the concessions granted by 
Lo Bengula; and, secondly, is it now con- 
sidered that Lo Bengula, who gave the 
concessions, has lost all paramount rule 
in the country in question, and that the 
Chartercd Company have got a right to 
drive out and slaughter any troops of 
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Lo Bengula that may be sent to punish 
the Mashonas ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: My hon. Friend 
has asked me several conundrums. Some 
of them are rather difficult to answer. 
The position is this—Lo Bengula gave 
certain concessions of mineral rights and 
land rights to the different Companies, 
which afterwards became the South 
Africa Company, who informed the late 
Government that they had these rights 
and concessions ; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Charter was given to 
them enabling them to administer the 
country under the Charter, and to raise 
police and other forces for the preserva- 
tion of the peace. So far as Lo Bengula’s 
concessions are concerned they are not 
in reference to administration, but to 
native lands and mineral rights, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I shall be 
obliged to enlighten my hon. Friend on 
the Vote on Account. 

Commanvber BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : Is it not the ease that all 
the British South Africa Company have 


been doing is to defend the natives 
dwelling in their own portion of the 


country from the attacks of other 
natives 7 
Mr. S. BUXTON: That is so, I think, 


in regard to this particular occurrence. 


VITU. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether there is any truth in the 
statements in the Press that the East 
Africa Chartered Company has given up 
Vitu; and whether, if this be correet, 
what is the position of Her Majesty's 
Government in regard to that country 
and Mombasa / 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The Company intends to with- 
draw from the administration of Vitu at 
the end of the present month, It is a 
British Protectorate, but does not belong 
to Zanzibar. Mr. Rodd has been 
despatched to examine the local con- 
ditions and report as to the future 
administration. Mombasa, which is a 
Zauzibar port, remains under the Com- 
pany’s administration. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Am I to 
understand that the Company is allowed 
to withdraw from any portion of the 
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territories it occupies, and to retain any 
portion, such as Mombasa, from which 
they may derive a profit ? 

Sir E. GREY : Vitu stands in rather 
a different position, because it is a Pro- 
tectorate and not a sphere of influence. 
With regard to the Company's territories 
in general, the hon, Member will see that 
the Company have made certain proposals 
as regards the administration, upon 
which Her Majesty's Government have 
not yet come to any decision. 


THE GAME LAWS. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the Charge delivered to the Grand Jury 
at the present Nottingham Assizes by 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams as to a 
poaching case where a keeper was killed, 
in which he alluded to the practice of 
arming keepers and assisting them with 
dogs, and suggested whether, in the 
interests of the State, an alteration ought 
to be made in the law to prevent the 
continuance of a system which necessi- 
tated the danger of provoking deeds of 
violence ; and whether he will consider 
this question, with a view to legislation, 
when the time of Parliament will per- 
mit ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to this Charge. The recom- 
mendation of the learned Judge is one 
which deserves to be seriously considered 
by those who preserve game. The 
matter will not escape my attention, but 
I cannot undertake to bring in a Bill on 
the subject. 


“ ROSSMORE vr. DONNELLY.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Land Commission have taken advice as 
to whether an appeal lies to the House of 
Lords from the mandamus granted 
against them in “ Rossmore r. Donnelly ;” 
and whether, in view of the importance 
to the entire Irish tenantry of the view 
as to their status laid down by the Lord 
Chief Baron, it is intended to accept as 
final the law then laid down ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have made in- 
quiry in the matter, but as yet have not 
sufficient information to enable me to 
answer the question. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the right 


hon. Gentleman aware that the Land 
Commission have fixed Monday for the 
next hearing ? As this affects so large a 
number of Irish tenants, will he not 
telegraph to them asking them to take 
the case to the House of Lords ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman knows the Land 
Commission is an independent body. I 
will, however, communicate with them 
by telegraph. 

Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.): 
Does the right hon. Gentleman say they 
are too independent a body ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not their 
personal fault, but some persons certainly 
think that their relations with the Exeeu- 
tive Government might be closer without 
disadvantage. 


Russia and 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Eeclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can state to the 
House the terms of the French ultimatum 
to Siam ; and whether a very limited period 
has been given by France to the Siamese 
Government in which to reply to the 
ultimatum; and, if so, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will obtain an ex- 
tension of this period in order that their 


views may be communieated to the 
French Government ? 
Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 


port): At the same time I willask the hon. 
Baronet whether he can now state the 
exact terms of the French ultimatum to 
Siam ; whether it includes the cession of 
the territory on the left bank of the Mekong 
River to France; in what sense, and 
with what geographical limitations, this 
demand is made by the French ; whether 
it is consistent with the repeated assur- 
ances of the French Government that 
they have no designs upon the integrity 
of Siam; whether it will injuriously 
affect British interests and trade in Upper 
Burmah ; whether, in the event of the 
Siamese Government declining to accede 
to the ultimatum, the French intend to 
enforce a blockade of the Menam; and 


what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take to avert so serious and 
wanton a calamity ? 

Str E. GREY: The following are 
the terms of the ultimatum as given us 
by telegram from Bangkok ; they corre- 
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spond with those courteously communi- 
rated to us by the French Government, 
but give more detail :— 

“1, Recognition of the rights of Annam and 
Cambodia to left bank of River Mekong and 
the Islands. 

“2. Evacuation of the posts there held by 
the Siamese within one month's time. 

“3. Satisfaction for the various aggressions 
against French subjects in Siam, and French 
ships and sailors in Menam. 

“4. Punishment of the culprits and pecuniary 
indemnities to the families of victims. 

“5, Indemnities of 2,000,000 franes for various 
damages inflicted on French subjects. 

“6. Immediate deposit of 3,000,000 francs, in 
dollars, as guarantee for claims of Nos. 4 and 5, 
or, in default of guarantee, farmers and taxes of 
Battambong and Siem Reap. 

“Should these terms not be accepted, the 

French Minister will leave and the coast be 
forthwith blockaded.” 
In answer to the third paragraph of the 
question, I have to say that we expect to 
hear through Lord Dufferin shortly what 
are the geographical limitations assigned 
by the French Government to this part 
of their demand. The answer to the 
next two paragraphs must, of course, 
depend upon the reply received on this 
point. In reply to the concluding para- 
graph, I can only repeat that Her 
Majesty’s Government are most desirous 
to further a friendly settlement. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The hon. Baronet has not answered the 
last paragraph of my question. 

Sir E. GREY: No, Sir; I do not 
think it would conduce to a friendly 
settlement of this question that we 
interfere in the matter of the 
extension of time. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Does the hon. Baronet mean by that to 
say that the settlement of the terms 
may become a fait accompli before the 
English Government have time to com- 
municate with the French ? 

Sir E. GREY: I have already stated 
that as regards the one point which 


concerns the British Government— 
namely, the territorial arrangement— 


we are already opening communications 
with the French Government ; but no 


geographical limitation has yet been 
laid down. 
RUSSIA AND THE PAMIRS. 


Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the reports are true that 
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Colonel Yanoff with a Russian force! reference was made to the Russian 
has advanced into the Pamirs on the | Government within the last few days, 


strategic line leading towards the North 
Indian frontier 7 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I also ask whether he has ob- 
served the statement in The Times 
and Standard of 20th July, that Colonel 
Yanoff, commanded the Russian 
invading in IS91, started from 
Marghilan in June of this year with 500 
Russian Infantry, two sotnias of Cossacks, 
and mountain artillery, in order to per- 
manently occupy and construct fortified 
stations at Sariz, Sarduir, and Sarhad, 
three principal points on the road to 
India via the Pamirs: whether Sarhad 
the Baraghil Pass in the 


who 


force 


commands 


Hindu Kush; what progress has been 
made towards establishing the Pamir 


Delimitation Commission ; and whether 
the Russian now claim 
frontier considerably in advance even of 
the claims they made in 1891 ? 

Sir EB. 
vernment have received assurances from 
as late the 
armed 


Government a 


the Russian Government as 
19th instant that the rumours of 
Russian Expeditions to the Pamirs are 
false. During the of the 
negotiations it is not advisable to make 
any statement as to the Commission or 


progress 


claims of Russia. 

Mr. CURZON: Arising out of the 
answer just given, may I ask whether, in 
view of the fact that on two previous 
occasions in IS91 and 1892 Russian ex- 
peditions were despatched to the Pamirs 
in spite of very definite assurances given 
to the contrary, and in view also of the 
fact that the very circumstantial details 
given in the letters to which my hon. 
Friend has referred were written not in 


Europe, but from 


GREY: Her Majesty's Gro- | 








Tashkend, the hon. | 


Baronet will consider the advisability | 
of addressing some inquiries to St. Peters- | 


burg, not by way of throwing any doubt 
on the action of the Russian Government, 
but as to whether these reliefs are in- 
tended for the Russian posts 
already established ; or whether it 
contemplated to construct other fortified 
posts in other parts of the country ? 

Sir E. GREY: A question was put 
the otherday by the hon, Member for the 
Newton Division, which I think must 
have been founded on the same rumour 
of an expedition under Colonel Yanoff, 
In consequence of that particular rumour 


solely 


Is 


vTres 
| gress 





and their answer was thatall the rumours 
of the kind that the 
troops composing the expedition were 
not under the command of Colonel 
Yanoff, but of an officer of inferior posi- 
tion. That answer was received as late 
as the 19th of this month. 
*Mr. CURZON: My point is this— 
Will the hon, Baronet take steps to ascer- 
tain whether the troops are going to 
relieve others xt existing posts, or to 
establish new posts 7 

*Sir E.GREY : We have been assured 
that they are merely sent to relieve troops 
which have wintered in Marghilan, 
and which will not be allowed to go out 
in parties larger than twos and threes. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the hon. iswer the last 
paragraph of my question as to the pro- 
the 


were false, and 


Baronet a 


made towards establishing 
Delimitation Commission 

Sir E. GREY : Negotiations are still 
proceeding. There has been no interrup- 


tion. 
IRISH JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 


tenant of Ireland when the Return, 
ordered some months ago relating to 


Justices of the Peace in Ireland, will be 
presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Secretary to 
the Lord Chancellor states he is pushing 
forward this Return as rapidly as possible, 
and that he does not now think it can be 
completed for some three months. 


THE POET LAUREATESHIP. 

Mr. COBB: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether it is in- 
teuded to fill up the vacant Poet Laureate- 
ship; aud, if so, when the appointment 
will probably be made ? 

Tur FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): There is no inten- 
tion at present of making the appoint- 
ment, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND RILL. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Walworth): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if for the convenience of Members 


he will have the Bill for the better 
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government of Ireland printed, with 
Amendments, up to date ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Now 
that we have advanced so far towards 
the completion of the Bill it may 
possibly be best to delay the re-printing 
until after Thursday, when the Com- 
mittee stage will have been completed. 


INDIAN CURRENCY CHANGES. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, in view of the 
large demand wiich the proposed new 
mouetary policy in India will create for 
gold, aud of the consequent possible 
further rise in the value of that metal and 
proportionate further fall in the prices of 
commodities measured by it both here and 
in the Colonies, he will give Parliament 


the opportunity of discussing the matter | 


before finally establishing a gold standard 
in India ? 

Str J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to undertake to 


issue gold against rupees; if so, at what | 
col = ,’ 


rate ; and whether, having regard to the 
grave consequences which such a course 
might involve, he will give the House an 


opportunity of considering the question | 


before arriving at a final determination ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
not able to accede to the assumptions 
contained in the questions of the hon. 
Gentleman; but,apart from those assump- 
tions, I think I may point out that the 
Indian Financial Statement will afford 
an opportunity of discussing the policy of 
the changes recently adopted with 


respect to the currency in India. It will | 


not be possible for the Government to 
afford any other opportunity under pre- 
sent circumstances. I may say, in answer 
to the question of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for London University, that 
it is not at present intended to issue gold 
against rupees. 


THE UNION JACK IN IRELAND. 

Mr. THEOBALD: I wish to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury if he will 
insert in the Government of Ireland Bill 
a clause to legalise the hoisting and flying 
of the national emblem over licensed 
premises in Ireland, and to legalise the 
hoisting and flying of the Royal Standard 


Mr. Saunders 
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over any hotel in which any member of 
the Royal Family may be staying ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Con- 
sidering the extent which the labours of 
the House of Commons have already 
reached in connection with the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, and also considering 
that this question has no very close or 
immediate connection with that Bill, I 
do not think the Government ought to 
make any engagement on this matter. 

Mr. THEOBALD: I shall call atten- 


tion to it at an early date. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 20th July. ] 


[FORTY-THIRD NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg to move 


the Motion which stands in my name: 
that the Postponed Clauses 14, 15, and 16 
| be further postponed till after the new 
lelauses. I think it would be more con- 
| venient that the general discussion should 
' take place on the new clauses. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
| Regis) : I rise 
*THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
| This is not a matter for debate. The 
| Question must be put forthwith. 








Motion made, and Question proposed, 
| « That the Postponed Clauses be further 
| postponed until after the New Clauses.” — 
| (Mr. J. Morley.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : But, Sir, 
| under the Rules of the House—— 
| *Tue CHAIRMAN: The Order of the 
| House distinctly says that the Question 
| shall be pfut forthwith. 
| Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I now 
| rise to a point of Order. The Rule 243 
deals with postponed clauses. All I will 
ask is, is it in Order for the Committee 
to act counter to a Rule made for its 
guidance? This Rule has beeninvariably 
acted upon. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The course I 
have taken is perfectly regular, and 
according to precedent. 
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New Clause (Financial arrangements 
as between United Kingdom and Ireland,) 
—(Mr. W. E, Gladstone,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): It will be in the recollection 
of the Committee that at an earlier period 
of our Debates I asked the Prime 
Minister to be good enough to say when, 
in his opinion, it would be convenient to 
take a Second Reading discussion on the 
new financial proposals of the Govern- 
ment ; and now, in accordance with a sug- 
gestion made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I propose to review as far as I can, 
not with reference to any particular 
detail, but as a whole, the new scheme 
of the Government. I think the Com- 
mittee will agree with me that I have 
undertaken a very arduous task in pro- 
posing to deal with a vast mass of figures, 
for nothing is more difficult than to 
present them in sufficient detail to carry 
conviction, and at the same time with 
sufficient clearness and simplicity to leave 
an intelligent impression on the audience, 
It is one thing to study figures on paper 
and quite another to appreciate them 
when they are presented rira voce. I 
must say that my task, arduous under 
any circumstances, rendered more 
difficult by two cireumstances, The 
first is that we are called upon, by way 
of illustration at all events, to deal not 
with one, but with three schemes, which 
have at different times been placed before 
the Committee; and in considering these 
three schemes and the figures included in 
them, we have to regard a large number 
of Returns as to which I am bound to 
say that not a single one, as far as I 
know, agrees with auy other. The 


Is 


Returns apply to different times, have | 


been taken under different conditions, 
and apply to different sets of cireum- 
stances, and it is, therefore, most difficult 
to extract from them anything like a 
consistent result, 
is made for me by the way in which the 
Government presented their various 
schemes ; and, although I should be very 


sorry to impute any intention in the_ 


matter, I am compelled to say that if the 
object had been to conceal the facts they 
could not have taken a better course than 
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they have done. By way of illustration, 
take the first plan introduced in the Bill 
of 1886. A definite principle was laid 
down which had guided the Government 
and was to guide the House in dealing 
with the matter of the proper contribu- 
tion from Ireland. The principle was 
that Ireland should pay according to her 
taxable capacity—that is, according to 
her wealth, and this, tested by the 
property assessed to Death Duties, worked 
out at 1-l4th of the total contribution of 
the United Kingdom. If the Prime 
Minister had stopped there, we should 
have had a perfectly intelligible principle 
to go upon, and we should all have been 
able easily to work out the results. But 
he went on, and without rhyme or reason 
he proposed to make a gratuitous gift to 
Ireland of a sum which he estimated 
then at £1,400,000, but which has since 
turned out to be £1,750,000, being the 
difference on the balance of duties 
collected in one country but paid upon 
goods consumed in the other; and by 
introducing this new feature, which is 
not in the slightest degree counected 
with the general principle of payment 
according to taxable capacity, the net 
result was that Ireland would still pay 
not the 1-l5th as he might have been 
supposed to have suggested was really 
paid, but only 1-25th. In the plan of 
February, 1893, a totally new principle 
was presented, and we were told that the 
method to be adopted by the Go- 
vernment was the appropriation of 
a particular tax which most conveniently 
represented 1-26th part of the Imperial 
contribution, There, again, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had stopped — there, 
everybody would have seen at ouce what 
Ireland was going to pay and been able 
to compare it with any notion he might 
| have formed as to what she ought to pay. 
But, after stating that this tax was to be 
appropriated to the purpose, he proceeded 
lto make Ireland a present of £500,000 
| towards the expense of the Constabulary 
Force ; and the result was that, while in 
| his speech reference was made to a quota 
of 1-26th, the real quota became 1-30th. 
' Now let us go to the scheme at present 
before the Committee. The two 
principles previously laid down have been 
abandoned, and the principle now laid 
down has no reference whatever to the 
other two principles. The principle now 
is that Ireland should pay the same as 
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she does at present. Here again, mark, 
there no connection between the 
method and the principle, but the method 
is a purely arbitrary method. We are to 
take one-third of the Irish Revenue, 
because at the present moment one-third 
of the Irish Revenue is said by the 
Government to represent what is the pre- 
sent payment of Ireland. Of course, 
what it represents now is no criterion of 
what it may represent six months after 
the Bill, if it passes, comes into force. 
But the method is to take one-third of the 
Trish Revenue, and we are told it works 
out at a quota of 1-27th or 1-28th of the 
Imperial contribution, Again I say, 
when we are dealing with these quotas, 
we are dealing with simple things which 
anyone cau appreciate; and if the 
Government would stick to a quota, we 
should have no difficulty whatever in 
understanding the character of their pro- 
posals. But after they have told us that 
Ireland is to pay what she has to pay 
now, that she is to pay one-third of her 
general Revenue, which isalsoanarbitrary 
proportion, involving a — distinction 
between general and special Revenue 
never made before, then the Government 
stultify their own proposals by deducting 
from that, in the first place, one-third of 
the cost of the Constabulary and the 
collection of the Irish Revenue, and the 
result of that isthat a quota which was to be 
1-27th or 1-28th becomes actually 1-40th. 
So we have this curious result a 
summary of these three plans of the 
Government: Whereas any ordinary 
observer would suppose the first scheme 
was to have charged Ireland with a 
quota of 1-l5th, it would really have 
taken 1-25th; the 
scheme recommended was to give 1-26th, 
it 1-30th ; and the third 
scheme recommended 1-28th and gave 
only 1-40th. A more confusing sucees- 
sion of statements was never presented, 
Sut, whilst the method 
different in each case, there is one thing 
that is constant, and that 
how the Irish Legislature is to have a 
surplus of about £500,000, In the first ease 
it is £400,000 : in the second £500,000 : 
in the third £512,000. The similarity 
of all these results suggests that in all 
the schemes the one commanding object 
of the Government was to provide a 
surplus of £500,000 for the new Irish 
Legislature. If a similar beneficent 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


Government of 
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as 


whereas second 


pave ouly 
are 


facts and 


is that some- 
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arrangement could be made for British 
finance we should have a surplus of 
£7,000,006 a year. Why on earth, in 
making this arrangement to give Ireland 
practical independence, should we provide 
her with a surplus? What have we to 
do with her surplus ¥ Why should we 
give Ireland these advantages to our own 
risk and disadvantage, and at the same 
time provide her with pocket-money ? 
What precedent there for such a 
course 7 When the United States won 
their independence did the British tax- 
Federal Government 

[ Laughter.) No 
doubt it appears humorous to Trish 
Members opposite that Englishmen 
should object to giving money in this 
way to Irishmen, When the independ- 
ence of Greece was acknowledged the 
Sultan was not compelled by the Powers 
to set Greece up in business. She was 
left to make the best of her own resources, 
and hitherto has not it very sue- 
cessfully. The retrocession of the 
Transvaal is a very strong case. We had 
deprived it of its independence under a 
misapprehension, and it was said we had 
governed the Boers against their will and 
contrary to justice. But we had them in 
our power, and it would have been only 
in accord with what helieved to be 
the honour of this country that we should 
have given them an indemnity for our 
malpractices. Did we start them with 
a surplus ? I cannot understand what 
difference can be established between the 
ease of Treland and that of the Transvaal. 
Ireland has not suffered at the hands of 
this country such injury as the Transvaal 
had. [*Oh, oh 1°] Certainly not ; in 
the case of the Transvaal the grievance 
was greater and it was fresher. On both 
these grounds the ease of the Transvaal 
was infinitely stronger. In all these 
eases the countries have been satisfied to 
gain their independence, and they have 
been left to find a surplus for themselves 
by cconomies and wise administration. It 
scems to me to be a distinetive feature of 
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done 


we 


Irish patriotism that it is a plant of 
such sickly growth that it requires 
to be watered by British gold. 


The objections to the plan of the Go- 
vernment divide themselves into two 
classes : first, objections to the method, 
which are independent of the results ; 
and, secondly, objections to the propor- 


tion Ireland will be called upon to pay, 
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whether it be too little, as we say, or too 
much, as hon. Members opposite will 


say. Dealing with objections to the 
method, I will point out that every 


figure laid before the Committee is con- 
fessedly an estimate. No one will be 
bold enough to guarantee that that esti- 
mate is accurate, It is as nearly accurate 
as the officials can go. We have good 
reason to know that their knowledge of 
this matter does not go very far. It is 
an estimate that varies from day to day, 
so that what may be true to-day may be 
untrue to-morrow, and changing cireum- 
stances may affect the quota which under 
this plan the Irish Government will be 
called upon to pay. There is not the 
slightest expect that the 
plan of the Government will continue to 
give the same quota during the six years 


reason to 


of the transitional period. The Com- 
mittee will recollect that a mistake has 
been made in regard to Customs and 


Excise of £350,000—a mistake which 
would not have been corrected if the Clo- 
sure had come into operationa little earlier, 
which would have vitiated the scheme of 
the Government, and would have left 
the Irish Legislature with a surplus 
much less than it is supposed they will 
have now. Can the Government assert 
with anything like positive assurance 
that their present figures are correct, and 
thac they will be accurate to-morrow ? 
They have their balance-sheet 
upon the Estimates of a single year. 
Would not any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in making an arrangement 
Which was to last for many vears, take 
an average of the Returns of Revenue 
and Expenditure for several years ? In 
the present vear Irish Customs are re- 
turned at £21,000 less than last year, 
Excise at £58,000 less, and Stamps at 
£48,000 less. These three items show a 
diminution in the course of a single year 
of £127,000. May there not be similar 
fluctuations in the future? At this 
moment there is a great depression of 
trade; already the Returns of the 
Revenue are exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
and, although I agree with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that it would be 
wrong to base any final calculation on 
the Returns of the first quarter, at all 
events there is a suggestion of a pro- 
bability§ that British Revenue and 
Irish Revenue will be very  con- 


based 
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siderably reduced next year. If 
this plan were adopted your quota is 
altered, your surplus is altered, and every 
condition to which you attach import- 
is frail, and would be shaken by 


ance 
any change likely to oceur, Take 
another point. Let us consider what 
the effect would be in Ireland of the 


establishing of this new Government. 
Remember that the Prime Minister has 
told us that those who are hostile to the 
new form of are mainly 
the wealthy people in Ireland ; and if the 
wealthy classes are strenuously hostile, 
do you not think that that would have 
some effect on vour Revenue Returns— 
that there might be transfers of busi- 
Are hon. Members quite certain 
transfers ? 


governinent 


ness 7 
that there would 
I am not certain. My own conviction is 
that there would be 
transfers business 
which would materially affect the amount 
of Irish Revenue. I am not standing up 
to defend any Irish position; I am 
speaking entirely an Englishman on 
behalf of the English taxpayer. My 
only concern is the result on the Irish 
coutribution to the Exchequer. Any 
reduction of the Revenue will be felt by 
a reduction of the Irish contribution, 
Take another point. Is it perfeetly 
certain that the Revenue of Ireland would 
be as well collected*under a loca! as under 
the Imperial Government Are you 
perfectly certain that the Trish Executive 
could collect your Customs as you collect 
them now? When you substitute a 
local police for the Constabulary, do you 
think they will be as keen in dealing 
with illicit distillation 7 I believe there 
is very little illicit distillation now, and 
that the Revenue is fairly collected. 
Would it be possible, if on every hill-side 
there was a still, for the local police to 
collect the Revenue? One of two things 
must happen—You will have to create 


be ho such 
such transfers— 


of and of account, 


as 


a new force of gangers or supervisors to 
protect the Revenue, or else the Revenue 
will fall, and the British Exchequer will 


lose as the Irish Revenne is redueed. 
Take the Imperial Expenditure. Can 
you sav it will not increase ? It has 


increased continually in the last SO vears, 
Are you certain it will not coutinue to 
increase 2? In that case what arrange- 
ment have you made for the proper Irish 
quota? I am not content that the 
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British taxpayer should lose because the 
Irish people forswear whisky. Perhaps, 
in that event, the English people would 
have to drink more beer. The calcula- 
tion put before us by the Government 
shows that in connection with Ireland 
there is a loss of £50,000 on the Post 





Office. I asked for a Return, but it is 
not of much value, for those who 
made it said they had no basis to 


go upon; that there were no records 
kept which would enable them to dis- 


tinguish between Irish and Imperial 
matters. As it seems to me, the calcula- 


tion is altogether in favour of Ireland, 
and I believe when properly worked out 
the amount would be a great deal more 
than £50,000. I do not attach great 
importance to this point, because the 
quota will go on the same. Then there 
is the cost of collection. I moved for a 
Return, and I find that the cost of col- 
lecting the Inland Revenue is £162,000, 
and Customs £65,000. I do not under- 
stand whether this includes the cost of 
collecting the Income Tax and Stamps. 
[Mr. W. E. GLapsTone assented.] At 
all events, no account is taken of the 
cost of stationery, which is a very con- 
siderable item, nor for the expenses of 
the head office, nor for repairs and main- 
tenance of buildings ; therefore I say it 
is quite unreliable, and the figures totally 
untrustworthy, as a basis for anything 
like continuous calculation. The Irish 
Revenue is necessarily uncertain, and the 
Imperial Expenditure is uncertain ; but 
there is this difference: that while the 
one is likely to decline the other is likely 
to increase. I have said you cannot get 
a stable basis out of two factors, each of 
which continually fluctuates. The second 
point is the objection to the effect on 
Imperial finance. It will alter our Im- 
perial Budget—our Imperial system of 
taxution. The product of Irish Excise 
is about 1-l0th of the total for the 
United Kingdom, Customs one-eighth of 
the total, Income Tax and Death Duties 
1-24th of the total. For every £100 re- 
duction in Imperial taxation this will be 
the result :—On Excise Irish Revenue 
will lose £10; Imperial contribution will 
lose £3 and a third. On Customs Irish 
Revenue will lose £12 10s., and the Im- 
perial contribution will lose £4; and on 
Income Tax and Death Duties the Irish 
Revenue will lose £4, and the Imperial 
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contribution will lose £1 and one-third. 
Let us assume that the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer wanted to reduce 
the Tea Duties and substitute direct 
taxation for it. If they were abolished, 
the total Revenue of the United King- 
dom would lose £3,400,000. The Irish 
loss would be one-eighth—£425,000, 
and our loss would be £142,000 in the 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer. 
If the loss were replaced by additional 
Income Tax, Ireland would pay 1-24th 
— £142,000. Her Imperial contribution 
on this would be £47,000, and we should 
lose and Ireland would gain nearly 
£100,000 a year by the transaction. We 
could not change our taxation in the least 
without affecting Ireland’s quota. So 


that instead of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer being able to deal with 


questions as to taxation on their merits, 
and as to their immediate effects in regard 
to Great Britain, he would also have to 
take into account the question how it 
would affect Ireland’s contribution. Then 
there is a delegation of 80 Irish Mem- 
bers, and naturally they would take quite 
a different view. Their object would be 
to insist that any reduction in taxation 
should be made on the Excise, and not 
upon direct taxation. Our _ interests 
would be to make the reduction on 
direct, and not upon indirect, taxation. 
The result of this would be that no 
doubt the delegation from Ireland would 
be instructed to vote against proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
should then be under this continual 
pressure, and we should lose control over 
it. I would consider, in the third place, 
the effect of this scheme on Irish finance. 
It would be wholly at the mercy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The whole 


system will be periodically changed 
in accordance with British finance. 


That follows, as a matter of course. Take 
the instance that I have already sup- 
posed. Take the abolition of the Tea 
Duty. What would be the effect of that ? 
It would reduce the Revenue of Ireland by 
£420,000, Away would go their surplus ? 
Consider what would be the position of 
the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under these conditions. I will suppose 
he is a patriotic statesman, and that, 
having this large surplus, be determines 
he would not fritter it away in the pay- 
ment of Members or the creation of fat 
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offices, but would spend it for the real 
benefit of the country, in, for instance, 
establishing a great scheme of main 
drainage or works of communication to 
last over a considerable period, and he 
feels he can do it without imposing fresh 
taxation on any people because he 
has a surplus. Then comes the surplus 
to the British Exchequer. The British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reduces 
taxation, and by so doing sweeps away 
the Irish surplus and leaves the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to find in 
the best way he can from the only taxes 
open to him—which are all in the nature 
of direct taxation on property—the sum 
he wants for his patriotic undertakings. 
I do not know how a system of that kind 
is likely to work ; but it appears to me 
the Irish Exchequer and the Irish Go- 
vernment will, under this system, be 
perpetually waiting upon the British 
Exchequer and the British Government, 
and if that, by any alternative plan, 
could be avoided it would clearly simplify 
the relations between the two countries. 
Look at it from another point of view. 
I have spoken of a reduction of taxation, 
but suppose that the Imperial Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had to levy new taxes 
on account of increase in the Imperial 
Expenditure or even of British Expendi- 
ture. As I have already pointed out if 
he levies this taxation by way of Excise, 
Treland’s increase of Revenue will be at 
the rate of 1-10th, if by Customs one- 
eighth. The effect of the action of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer depends 
entirely upon which tax he selects for 
the purpose. Is it not probable, is it not 
certain, is it not necessary under these 
circumstances that the Irish Members 
will have a good deal to say as to your 
British finance? Can they allow their 
own finance to be disorganised and upset 
purely at the will and for the 
convenience of the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ? What would happen 
would be this: It would be almost im- 
possible, in my opinion, for the British 


Chancellor of the Exchequer so to 
arrange his taxation that the quota 


which he received from Ireland would 
be exactly the same as the quota settled 
by this Bill. Let us suppose under this 
Bill the quota Ireland has to pay is 
1-40th. Then, of course, Ireland 
would coutend that if the Imperial E,- 
penditure increased and she had to pay 
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more, she was only to pay 1-40th 
of that Imperial Expenditure. That 
would be perfectly fair and reasonable 
from the Irish point of view. But how 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer so to 
arrange his increased taxation that it 
shall give us as a result exactly 
1-40th as the contribution of Ireland ? 
If he takes Excise it will be 1-10th. 
How is he to get the exact quota, seeing 
that every tax would give a different 
quota ? He could only get the result 
desired by a number of taxes that would 
have to be worked together in a com- 
plicated method that I think even the 
brains of the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be unequal to tackle. 
I sum up the objections which I take, 
and which I cannot help thinking the 
Government themselves will share, 
because they cannot be ignorant of the 
difficulties in the way of the particular 
plan which they have proposed. In the 
first place, I say that the proportion 
under this scheme is even now an uncer- 
tain one, and that it will constantly vary 
with the fluctuations in the Irish 
Revenue, with fluctuations in the Im- 
perial Expenditure, and with every change 
in our taxation. In the second place, I 
say it will destroy the full liberty of the 
British people over their own taxation. 
In the third place, it will take away all 
freedom of action in regard to finance 
from the Irish Government ; and, in the 
fourth place, this will necessarily lead to 
constant conflict between the Govern- 
ments, and, above all, the 
British Government and the Irish delega- 
tion. I say these objections are inde- 
pendent of the result which will be 
worked out even if the quota which was 
attained by this method were satisfac- 
tory to gentlemen opposite, and were 
satisfactory to every Representative of 
Great Britain. Still, these objections 
which I put first would remain in full 
force. They would interfere with and 
be fatal to harmony between the two 
Governments ; they would be fatal to good 
financial administration, and constantly 
liable to very serious fluctuations. Now, 
Sir, I go on to consider three important 
differences between the present scheme 
and the scheme of 1886, and I should be 
very glad to have some explanation from 
the Government with regard to the 
changes which they have made in their 
own original scheme. In the first place, 
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I refer to the contribution towards the 
Constabulary. I am not speaking now 
of the morality of that contribution or its 
necessity, but of its amount. In the Bill 
of 1886 the proposal was that the Irish 
should pay towards the Constabulary a 
fixed sum of £1,000,000, and the balance 
was to be paid by this country. All the 
savings in the Constabulary, as it was 
gradually reduced, went, therefore, to 
reduce the contribution of Great Britain ; 
and it was not until the contribution of 
Great Britain had been entirely wiped 
out that any saving accrued to the Irish 
Exchequer upon this head of the Con- 
stabulary. Of course, that was a much 
more favourable scheme for the British 
Exchequer than the present plan, which 
proposes that we are only to have one- 
third of the savings ; and I venture to 
say it was, even according to the view of 
the Government and their statements to 
the House, a fairer scheme, because what 
is the view of the Government? The 
view of the Government is that it is 
necessary to start this Irish Government 
with a surplus, but that hereafter they 
will not require it; they will make such 
savings that they will have a surplus of 
their own, only as they cannot make 
their savings all at once it is necessary 
to begin with an eleemosynary grant. 
But surely if that is the ease this grant 
ought to be reduced in proportion as they 
make savings. It is fair to assume that 
in the course of six years, at any rate, if 
they are as good administrators as the 
Government suppose them to be, they 
will make very large savings indeed. 
Under these circumstances, the surplus 
we have created for them might just as 
well come back into the pockets of the 
British taxpayers. At all events, my 
question is, why did you think it right 
and fair in 1886 that we should have all 
the savings until our contribution was 
wiped out, and why do you think now 
we ought to be satisfied with only one- 


third ? Now I come toa most important 
change. [“Oh, oh!”] I suppose hon. 


Members think it is an impertinence 
to criticise the finance at all. I was 
going to say that, although hitherto my 
comments have been in the nature of 
unfavourable criticism, I am able to give 
my full approval to the change which 
I will now point out. Of all the diffi- 


culties we who oppose Home Rule have 
had, I should say, by far and away the 
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most influential, in our mind, has been 
the fear that under Home Rule our Im- 
perial strength would be weakened. We 
thought it would be weakened in many 
ways ; amongst others, by the fact that 
we should no longer have full control 
over the resources of Ireland. In the 
event of a great war coming upon us we 
should not be able to draw upon Ireland 
for her fair share of contribution, and it 
will be remembered that I put some 
questions on this point to my right hon, 
Friend in previous discussions, and that 
he expressed himself as fully aware of 
the issue. In the Bill of 1886 the case 
of a new war in which we might be 
engaged was most insufficiently dealt 
with. We were dependent upon the 
charity of the Irish Legislature. The 
Irish Legislature was given power to 
make agrant if they pleased. What the 
amount of the grant was to be, or whe- 
ther there was to be any grant at all, 
was dependent absolutely upon the Irish 
Legislature. Under these circumstances, 
I confess, I thought our chance of getting 
anything was extremely little. In the 
new proposals of February, 1893, we 
were given control over the Excise and 
Customs ; and my right hon. Friend pro- 
posed, in a way I thought unsatisfactory 
and inadequate, to give us some control 
also over the Income Tax, and in that 
way we were to levy contributions upon 
Ireland for her share of Imperial Expen- 
diture in the case of a war. But no 
reference was made, as faras I am aware, 
in any speech of my right hon. Friend to 
the quota which Ireland had to pay 
under these cireumstances. But now, in 
the present Bill, that has all been changed, 
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and very much for the better. In the 
present Bill the Government suggest 


that any tax whieh the Imperial Parlia- 
ment makes specially towards exceptional 
military expenditure, or the cost of a war, 
shall be levied in Ireland, and the whole 
of it shall come back to this country. 
The proportion which Ireland pays at 
the present time towards the geueral 
Revenue of the country is 1-12th 
But as we give her by far the larger 
part of that back for her local expendi- 
ture, her real contribution to Imperial 
Expenditure is only 1-25th or 1-26th. 
As, however, in the case of war, we 
shall give her nothing back, the 
proportion we shall receive in case of 
war is the proportion we shall receive 
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now, and, as the Chancellor of the Ex-| given to the Irish Legislature, that 
chequer explained in his statement, that | somebody must find that £350,000 ? 
will be 1-12th. Well, if Ireland is to | And, of course, I need not say that the 
pay 1-12th in a new war in which we| view of the Government is that the 
may be engaged, or for any exceptional British taxpayer has to find it. But in 
expenditure for military purposes, such | their accounts they only show that the 
as fortifications or extra naval armaments, | British taxpayer finds £140,000, 
or anything of that kind, undoubtedly she | Where is the £210,000—the difference ? 
will pay her full proportion, and certainly | Why, that is fobbed away in this 
I am not here to criticise that proposal. | manipulation of the cost of collection, 
There is only one remark I will make | and I must say it is a most extraordinary 
about it, and that is that it is a curiously result that this cost of collection should 
anomalous proposal. The Government be dodged in the way I have explained, 
think it right that Ireland should pay Let me tell the Committee what is the 
1-12th of the expenditure of a new result of that upon the quota, The result 
war; but when it comes to old wars is this. According to the Government 
and to current military expenditure calculations the gross contribution from 
which is going on, I suppose, as a/ Ireland is £2,280,000—that is, 1-28th of 
preventative against war, then they the gross Imperial Expenditure. If you 
are satisfied with 1-40th. Now, Sir, if deduct from both the cost of collection then 
1-12th is right in the case of a new war, the net contribution from Ireland, accord- 
why should not 1-12th be right when you ing to the Government figures, would 
are trying to preventa war? I cannot be £2,050,000, and the quota would be 
understand on what principle the Govern-  1-30th of the net Expenditure, so that they 
ment have adopted 1-40th as the con- have apparently increased the quota from 
tribution towards the expenditure upon 1-28th to 1-30th by making a present 
old wars, whilst they suggest 1-12th as a to the Irish Legislature of the whole 
proper contribution towards a new war. | cost of collecting itsown Revenue. The 
The third point in which there isa change last section of the argument I wish to 
between the different schemes is in regard | lay before the Committee is in regard to 
to the dealing with the cost of collection, | the results. Do the results of this plan 
There is rather a curious incident in the | give us a fair contribution from Ireland 
later scheme. In the two earlier schemes | towards Imperial Expenditure ? We have 
the cost of collection was charged to the | to ask what would be a fair contribution ? 
local expenditure, and it was only the The present principle of the Government 
net contribution which was taken into is this. The fair contribution from 
account. But for some reason or other Ireland is what Ireland pays now. 
the Government in the present scheme | Even assuming that—even taking 
have added to the whole cost of col- the matter upon that — principle— 
lection, even of Irish Revenue —of|I say we shall not get what Ireland 
Revenue specially devoted to Irish pur- | pays nows, nor nearly what Ireland pays 
poses, and with which the Imperial Par- | now. We shall get a gross contribution 
liament have nothing whatever to do—/ of £2,280,000, less £486,000 for the 
even that they carry to Imperial Expendi- | Constabulary, and £227,000 collection of 
ture. It is to be part of the Imperial | Irish Revenue. That will give us, net, 
Expenditure to pay the cost of the col- | £1,560,000. Now, the contribution of 
lection of the Irish taxes to be used for | Ireland, as shown by the Government 
Irish purposes. What is the reason for | figures in the Paper No, 334 last year, 
that? I puzzled over it a long time, | was £2,103,000 ; consequently the net 
but I think I have found the solution | contribution which we shall receive is 
at last. It is part of a scheme of the | £543,000 less than the actual net amount 
Government to balance the mistake of | contributed by Ireland last year. I have 
£350,000 which they discovered in their | taken that from the Government Returns, 
original calculations. The Government | but I will say at once that I believe they 
make a proposal upon the assumption | are incorrect. I believe the difference is 
that the Excise will return a certain | much greater; possibly it is £700,000, 
amount ; they afterwards find it returns | but I cannot follow it on the Govern- 
£350,000 less. Does it not follow,| ment Returns. I must again refer to 
if the same surplus is to be|the extraordinary character of these 
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Returns. Here are two, Nos. 
234 and 237, presented on the same 
day moved for by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury ; and 
I defy anyone, without more knowledge 
than anoutsider can possess, to make one 
agree with the other. Here is a curious 
fact. In one of them the cost of collec- 
tion is, as it ought to be, deducted from 
the Revenue before it is counted. In the 
other it isadded to the Imperial Ex pendi- 
ture. What is the reason for this differ- 
ence in two Papers both presented on the 
same day, and on which the Government 
found their scheme? I cannot help 
thinking that whoever made up the first 
of these Pajpers—the one in which the 
contribution is properly charged—did not 
think of the effect which that would have 
on the argument of the Government, or 
on the desire of the Government, to 
exclude it from their calculations. Here 
is another discrepancy. The total amount 
of the Imperial Expenditure in one of 
these Returns is given as £62,900,000, 
with the cost of collection. In the other 
Return it is given as something over 
£60,000,000—that is, without thecost of 
collection. Adding the cost of collection 
to it the result is this: that the gross 
Imperial Expenditure in one of these 
Returns comes out at £63,100,000 odd, 
and in the other at £62,900,000, and there 
is au error or discrepaney of £200,000 in 
these two Papers presented only the 
other day by the Government. So much 
as to the effect on the prineiple taken by 
the Government. Assuming their own 
principle, I have endeavoured to show 
that they do not get the result which 
they ought to get by this plan. I deny 
altogether that their principle will hold 
waterjand here I ex peet hon. Members from 
Ireland will agree with me. They surely 
are not prepared to accept the past con- 
tribution as the basis for the future con- 
tribution. As I understand their conten- 
tion as shown by their own papers and 
speeches, it is that Ireland is paying a 
great deal too much now. Our contention 
isthat she is paying a great deal too little ; 
but, whichever contention is right, it is 
perfectly clear that anyone who makes 
either of these contentions cannot be pre- 
pared to accept the principle of the 
Government that what has happened in 
the past is to govern us in the future. 
Our contention in regard to the Irish 
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contribution is that while they have paid, 
if you like, more than their share in the 
shape of the gross Revenue, the 
returns which have been made to them 
have been so large and so much 
greater in proportion than the returns 
made to England and Scotland, that their 
net contribution to the common Imperial 
Expenditure is much less than their fair 
proportion. We say that while that is 
perfectly defensible so long as this is a 
United Kingdom, it is not defensible at 
all in the event of a separate arrangement 
being made by which each Kingdom is 
to look after itself. I think I can show 
it fairly by taking this extreme supposi- 
tion. Suppose, owing to famine in Tre- 
land, or owing to a desire to carry 
through rapidly some great system of 
public improvement, Great Britain 
made to Ireland a contribution which 
was equal to the whole of its Revenue, 
is there anybody who will say that 
because that was done this year, next 
year we should base our Irish finance 
upon the principle that Ireland being a 
separate country was not to contribute a 
single farthing to our common defence ? 
Take an extreme supposition like that, 
or the supposition that Ireland is either 
now contributing too much or too little, 
in none of these cases is it fair or right 
that past contributions and arrangements 
—which however reasonable and right 
as long as the countries were closely 
united—should continue after separation 
takes place? Therefore, I say, the 
principle to which I believe we shall all 
agree is the principle that Ireland should 
pay what is fair considering all the cir- 
cumstances, without reference to what 
she has paid. I would like to say a 
word or two as to what I think ought to 
be the theory of a fair contribution. I 
fancy it will be found, when you come to 
look into it, that there are only two 
theories which are really practical alter- 
natives. You must choose either the one 
or the other. The one is that a receiving 
country —that is, a country which receives 
the benefit—should pay for the cost of 
what it receives—should pay according 
to the cost. The other is that it should 
pay according to its taxable capacity or 
ability to pay. There are only, in my 
opinion, these two principles that can 
reasonably be adopted, and I must say 
for myself that the principle of cost in 
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theory is the fairest principle, and I treat 
that in this way. Suppose you are deal- 
ing not with Ireland, but with a separate 
country. Suppose one of the smaller 
countries came and said— We should 
like to join a defensive Union, and we 
will contract with you to undertake our 
military and naval defence.” What 
should we do when we came to consider 
the price ? Surely we should look at the 
cost to ourselves. We might, perhaps, 
look at what would be the cost to the 
country making the application, and that 
would probably be more than the cost to 
us. But, at any rate, the lowest sum we 
should take for conferring that benefit on 
a separate country would be the actual 
amount of cost out of pocket, in addition 
to our taxation, which this additional 
obligation imposed. I confess I cannot 
see but that that would also 
fair in the case of Ireland, and I 
think it would be extremely difficult— 
and this is, perhaps, a fatal objection—to 
make up the cost. Although it was sub- 
ject to no end of consideration, it might 
be impossible to say really what the ad- 
ditional cost of the defence of Ireland, as 
compared with the defence of Great 
Britain, would be. Still we may say that 


any calculation based upon that principle | 


would give a quota not stightly but 
enormously greater than anything we are 
likely to ask Ireland to pay. I would 
give one fact which I think will show 
why I suggest that result. At the pre- 
sent moment the cost per head to the 
United Kingdom of the Army and Navy, 


taking these two Services alone, is 
17s. 6d. Applying that test to the 


population of Ireland, the cost to Ireland, 
if she were a separate country and had 
her own Army and Navy in the same 
proportions, would be £4,000,009 sterling. 
That is to say, if she were a separate 
country and thought it necessary to have, 
as I suppose she would wish, a Fleet 
and an Army of her own, it would cost 
her twice as muchas the total contribu- 
tion which the Government are now 
asking from her for these two Services. 
Of course, I do not want to press that too 
far. I said when I commenced I did not 
rely upon it. It is a suggestion which 
goes to indicate that the caleulation made 
on the cost of these Services would give 
a much larger result than any calculation 
made upon a basis of taxable capacity. 
But for my own part, although I say I 
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want the Committee to agree with me 
that the cost is the fairest test, still, con- 
sidering the difficulties in the way and 
considering the absolute inability of Ire- 
land to pay upon that assumption, I 
agree that if there is to be Home Rule 
we must be liberal to Ireland ; and we 
must, therefore, deal with Ireland on 
some other principle—ou the alternative 
principle of ability to pay. Under this 
principle of ability to pay, on what ought 
Ireland to pay ¢ What is the test of the 
capacity of a country ? Surely it is its 


realised wealth. What is the best 
test of realised wealth? My right 
hon. Friend has said that it is pro- 
perty assessable to the Death Duties. 


That, however, does not mean really the 
amount of the Death Duties, because 
property in Ireland largely consists of 
| real property, and realty pays less than 
| personalty, and the product is less in 
Ireland in proportion than in England. 
The test proposed by my right hon, 
| Friend himself was the property assess- 
able to the Death Duties, and in 188} it 





was 1-l4th. That illustrates what I 
lhave said about the error of taking a 


| single year for calculation. If my right 
hon. Friend had based his whole scheme 
on the Death Duties as they stood in 
| 1886 he would, undoubtedly, have made 
| the contribution of Ireland much too high, 
| because the average of the last three 
| years shows that the proportion has 
fallen off, and that at the present moment 
the figure is 1-I8th. I take that, 
then, as a test of the wealth of Ireland, and 
I say that she ought to pay in proportion 
| to her wealth—that she ought, therefore, 
(to pay 1-18th. Now, the net Imperial 
| Expenditure is £60,500,000, and 1-18th 
of that would £3,350,000. The 
actual contribution which we are to get 
under this scheme £1,560,000, or 
about £1,800,000 less than Ireland ought 
to pay. Therefore, according to my 
examination, Ireland under this scheme 
will pay in round numbers £550,000 less 
than she does now, and £1,800,000 less 
than she ought to pay according to her 
taxable capacity as measured by the 
Death Duties. This is the price which 
the British taxpayer is asked to pay for 
| making hon. Members of the Nationalist 
Party opposite omnipotent in Ireland, 
and for giving them a controlling voice 
in British legislation. This fact was not 
placed before the electors at the last 


be 


Is 
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Election ; it was not known; it was not | 
even suspected. None of us alluded to it, | 
for the simple reason that in the absence 
of the figures it was impossible to do 
so. I do not believe that any hon. 
Member told his constituents that when 
he was going to vote for Home Rule he 
was also going to vote to make them pay 
forit. The impression in the country was | 
that by granting Home Rule we should | 
get rid of Irish affairs in Parliament ; but 
certainly there was no idea that the | 
British taxpayer would be burdened with 
continual payment in order that Irishmen 
might manage their own business. Great | 
as was the hostility of the electorate of 
Great Britain to this scheme when it 
was proposed last year, that hostility 
became much more intense when it was 
known on what principles the scheme 
was to be carried out. We were then 
told that it is only a temporary arrange- 
ment; that it is to last only six years, 
and that then, in the light of our expe- 
rience, the whole matter can be revised. | 
That will not bring much consolation to 
the British taxpayer, unless he can see 
that better terms might be made at the 
end of the six years. I believe the result | 
will be exactly the reverse. I observe 
that The Daily Chronicle, which is one 
of the organs of the Government, has | 
described “the Bill as the “first bite at 
Home Rule.” That is a pretty prospect 
for those hon. Members who were in- | 
genuous and credulous enough to believe | 
the assurances which were given them | 
that this Bill was going to be a final | 


settlement of the Irish Question. Why, | 
Sir, everything is left unsettled. The | 
judiciary, the police, the land, the | 


question of the retention of the Irish | 
Members, and now the whole scheme | 
of finane o—all these matters, each of | 
which we know the Government must | 
face, have been evaded and postponed, | 
and are dealt with only in regard to a 
transitional period. What will be the | 
result of this on Irish finance? We) 
know that the Irish Members do not | 
accept the scheme of the Government. | 
Further, I say that their duty will be | 
to use that interval in the effort | 
to secure better terms. By this 
proposal of a transitional period all 
motive for economy on the part of he, 
Irish Legislature will be prevented, 


because, if practised, it may only lead to 
England making a demand for a larger 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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contribution, and the object of the Irish 
Parliament will be to show that the 
country is so poor that it cannot pay the 
amount we shall be extracting from it, 
In the meantime, all the efforts of the 
Irish Members, all their known tacties, 
will be employed to put pressure on the 


| Government and to make themselves as 


disagreeable as they can, and we know 
to what infinite possibilities that points, 
We know some British Governments 
which are very amenable to Irish 
pressure. The only person whose interests 
are ignored in this business is the British 
taxpayer. We have had three plans put 
forward by the Government in a 
descending scale of badness, and the last 
is the worst of all—the most intolerable 
to the British taxpayer. What the Irish 
think of it we all know. What the 
British people think of it we shall know 
at the next Election. As an Englishman, 
I protest against this proposal to impose 
a new burden upon the British taxpayer 
in order to create a hostile Parliament in 
Ireland and to keep it running afterwards 
at our expense. 

*THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow er, Wolverhampton, FE.) : The 
right hon. Gentleman argues _ this 
question — he has done so throughout 
the greater portion of his speech—as if 
there were no existing financial relations 
between this country and Ireland, as if 
Ireland had not contributed to our 
Revenue nor shared in our Expenditure, 
and as if the Irish Members take no part 
in the deliberations of this House when 
taxation is imposed or when expenditure 
is increased or diminished. In short, the 
right hon. Gentleman argues the matter 
(as if we were setting up an entirely new 
system of Government. As parallel cases 
he refers to Greece, to the Transvaal, 
and to the United States. But there is 
no analogy between either of those cases 
and that of Ireland. The Transvaal is 
an independent Power and has ceased to 
form part of the Empire; the United 
States have also ceased to be a part of the 
Empire, and Greece is an independent 
nation, set up as such by the Great 
Powers. But here we are dealing with 


|a state of things that to a large extent 


will continue. The right hon. Gentle- 


_man is very liberal in his imputation 


' of 


motives to the Government. 
He has charged us with all sorts of 
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trickery, and also with what is a very 
grave offence—namely, dodging Finan- 
cial Returns for presentation to the 
House; but if he wishes to know what 
the principle of the scheme is I will tell 
him. It is the same principle as that 
laid down in the scheme of 1886, and 
as that laid down in February, 1893; 
but the Government contention is that 
by the present scheme the principle is 
better carried out than it was before. 
The object is to bring, as nearly as 
possible, Ireland’s normal contribution 
under the new system of a Home Rule 
Government to the amount which she at 
present pays. The first question is— 
what does Ireland pay at present, and 
what does Ireland cost at present ? The 
difference between those two sums is the 
contribution which Ireland at present 
makes to Imperial Expenditure. No doubt 
calculations based upon the figures of 
one year are likely to be misleading ; but 
the figures of 1892-3, upon which the 
figures are worked out, was a normal year, 
and there has been no excessive outlay 
on the one side, nor any fluctuations of 
the Revenue on the other. The figures 
work out, however, with marvellous 
accuracy, Whatever test is applied. I 
will take the last four years, ending 
March, 1890; March, 1891; March, 
1892; and March, 1893—and the right 
hon. Gentleman will, no doubt, admit 


this to be a fair average. The gross 
income in round numbers paid into 
the Imperial Exchequer in 1890 was 
£94,500,000; in 1891 a little over 
£96,250,000; in 1892 practically 


£99,000,000 ; and in 1893 £97,250,000, 
The contribution of Ireland in regard to 
the first two years has been subjected to 
the criticism of the right hon. Gentleman 
on account of errors made in the Excise 


Returns ; but those errors have been dis- | 


covered and set right. The figures for 
1891 and 1892 are correct, and there 
is a system proposed in this Bill by 
which the figures for the future may be 
ascertained with accuracy. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman put the error which 
had been discovered at £300,000 or 
£350,009 ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: For 1889-90 
and 1890-1 I put it at the larger 
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‘figure; but that is really immaterial in 
a question of this kind. As to 1892-3 we 
have the actual figures. The contribu- 
tion of Ireland to the Imperial 
Revenue in 1890 was in round figures 
£7,500,000 ; in 1891 it was £7,300,000; 
in 1892 £7,800,000 ; in 1893 £7,600,000. 
The percentage of these payments 
to the Imperial Revenue in 1890 was 
8°03 ; in 1891 it was 7°99, or you may 
say 8 ; in 1892 it was 7°90; in 1893 it was 
7°85. Therefore Ireland is contributing 
at the present time 1-12th of the whole 
Revenue. That is, Ithink,asoundand safe 
figure on which we may proceed to work. 
But there is another test. The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
knows that there is a Return associated 
with my name which shows the net 
Revenue after all deductions have been 
made on both of the account. 
Treating the Imperial Revenue and the 
Irish contribution on that basis, the per- 
centage paid by Ireland was 8°32 last 
year, and this vear it is 8°31. That 
a confirmation of what I have 
stated, and we may safely regard the 
contribution of Ireland within that 


sides 


is 


as 


figure. The present Tax Revenue 
of Ireland is £6,936,000, or, prac- 
tically, £7,000,000, and the cost of 


the Government of Ireland last year, in- 
cluding the deficit on the Post Office 
account, was £4,634,000. That leaves 
the present contribution, exclusive of 
the cost of collection, at, say, £2,302,000, 
which covers the contribution to the 
Army and Navy, and the various items 
mentioned by my right hon. Friend. 
My right hon. Friend seems to think 
Ireland should pay more. It would be 
a very strong demand for this country— 
a wealthy country—to make upon a 
poor country that it should be called 
upon to pay more than it pays at present. 
Its contribution at present is, as I have 
said, in round numbers, £2,300,000 


Mr. GOSCHEN : Is Ireland to have 
| the cost of collection ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I exclude the 


cost of collection. We include the cost 





of colle:tion in the gross Imperial 
'charge, to which Ireland contributes, 


We credit Ireland with one-third of her 
| Revenue, that is to say, with one-third 
, of her Customs, one-third of her Excise, 

one-third of her Stamps, one-third of 


N 
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her Income Tax, Crown Lands, and Mis- 
cellaneous Receipts. These sums give a 
total of £4,660,000. This leaves 


at £2,262,000, to which should be added 
avery small amount of taxation collected 


in Great Britain, which is really collected | 


on transactions of persons living in Ire- 
land—partly Income Tax and partly 
Stamps. Thatamount the Inland Revenue 
puts at £14,000. This makes the total 
contribution in respect of Imperial charge 
£2,276,000, as against the present con- 
tribution of £2,302,000. The difference 


is, in fact, only somewhere about 
£25,000. I challenge my right hon. 


Friend to dispute that. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do dis- | 


pute it. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I ask him to 


dispute it in figures, and not by con- 
tradiction. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The cal- 
culation is incomplete. You have not 
said a word about the Constabulary. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am taking 
the Constabulary at its fall charge of 
£1,500,000. I will deal with the grant in 
respect of the Constabulary subsequently, 
and repeat that the difference between 
the present system and the new system 
not more than £25,000. I believe 
that to be absolutely undeniable. What 
proportion does that bear to our Imperial 
Expenditure ? The cost of the collec- 
tion is an Imperial cost, for we retain the 
whole collection in our own bands. 
Excise, Customs, Stamps, and Income Tax 
will be collected as they are now. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : 


officers be appointed ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Certainly. 
Mr. JACKSON : In case of vacancies ? 
Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: There will be 


no change whatever. During six years 
there is no change whatever. The Irish 
Revenue remains part of the Imperial 
Revenue, Ireland receiving two-thirds 
of what she raises and the Imperial 
Government one-third. We _ collect 
a total Revenue in Ireland of £8,512,000. 
The Treasury calculate the cost of this 


Is 


Will 
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ithe Imperial Exchequer, it would be un- 
| fair to charge Ireland with the whole of 
the £235,000. Theamounts payable tothe 
Imperial Exchequer are one-third of Ire- 
land’s Tax Revenue—namely, £2,240,000, 
and the amount of Customs and Excise 
Duties which represents duties collected 
in Ireland on articles consumed in Great 
| Britain after allowing for duties collected 
in Great Britain on articles consumed in 
Ireland. This sum £1,793,000, so 
that after deducting these two items from 
the total Revenue collected in Ireland 
the balance, which represeats the amount 
payable to the Irish Exchequer, 
£4,479,000, and the proportionate cost of 
collecting this sum is £120,000, 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Ireland is paid for 
| its share of the contribution as England 
and Scotland are paid for their share. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Which way 
would the right hon. Gentleman have it ? 
We take £2,616,000 as the whole charge 
for collecting the entire Revenue in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and then 
add that to the Imperial Expenditure to 
which Ireland is to pay its share. That 
is What we have done. Instead of taking 
the Imperial Expenditure at a little over 
£60,000,000 we take it at £63,000,000, 
adding the cost of collecting the Revenue 
—and we think Ireland should pay its 
full share of that. The contribution of 
£2,276,000 from Ireland to the Imperial 
charges, which amount to £63,000,000— 
which is including the cost of collection 
—would represent a proportion of 3°62 
per cent., or between 1-27th and 1-28th, 
a result which is a result that hardly 
differs from the estimate my right hon. 
Friend gave in 1886, when he mentioned 


Is 


Is 


not 1-25th but 1-26th. That is the 
view the Government take—that the 


difference under the new system will not 
be more than £25,000 less than it was 
under the old system; and the contri- 
bution under the new system would be, 
as I have said, between 1-27th and 
1-28th of the Imperial charge. 

Mr. SEXTON : Howis the £1,250,000 
'of Imperial receipts dealt with—is it 
divided proportionately ? 


H. H. FOWLER: 


| 


| Mr. We take 


| the Imperial charges at £64,114,000; 


collection to be £235,000, but as nearly | and then we deduct the receipts esti- 
one-half of this Revenue is payable to; mated to be contributed to Imperial 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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sources, such as the profit on the | 


Mint, receipts from the Suez Canal 


shares, amounting to £1,216,000—Ireland | 


is entitled to her share of that— 
we think it better to make that gross 
deduction on the one hand and gross addi- 
tion on the other in order to arrive at the 
trueImperial charge, which is £63,000,000, 
and under the Bill as it stands Ireland 
will contribute £2,276,000, or 1-28th. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): What I 
would suggest would be that Ireland’s 
share of the £1,250,000, which is £48,000, 
should be added to the contribution, 
which would be, therefore, over 
£2,300,000. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When the 
proper times comes my hon. Friend will 
be able to put the Irish ease in the way 
he thinks best for Ireland. At present, 
I am putting the case of the British tax- 
payer. [ am showing that he, at all 
events, is not going to be any worse off. 
Coming to the contribution to the police, 
my right hon. Friend says we are going 
to give to the Irish Government for the 
police £480,000, and that that reduces 
the Irish contribution. Well, Sir, the 
Irish contribution has been reduced again 
and again by grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer. The right hon. Member 
for St. George’s was rather critical upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer because 
he took the Imperial contribution from 
Ireland in 1892 as £1,833,000—1892 
being the year in which there were large 
contributions to light railwa¥s and other 
purposes. I admit at once this is a 
distinct bonus by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to the Irish Government, and it is 
to be justified as such on grounds of 
policy and on grounds of finance. In 
the first place, you are going to retain in 
your own hands the Constabulary. The 
Constabulary, we venture to think, 
is an unnecessarily expensive Force. 
It is a Foree on account of which 
Ireland has to pay a far heavier 
charge for the maintenance of the peace 
than England and Scotland ever have 
had to pay, and we think Ireland has an 
equitable claim in this matter. Then it 


is a diminishing charge. At an earlier | 
,land a contented country, in the same 
class of expenditure that you are enter- 


period of the Debates this charge was 
regarded as a permanent gift of so many 
thousands a year—and I am not sure that 
it was not capitalised at so many years’ 
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purchase. So the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham deals 
with this as a permanent reduction of 
the Irish contribution. The right hon. 
Member argues his figures on that basis. 
Have we made no contributions to Ire- 
land in times past? Have we made no 
deductions in respect, say, of Irish loans ? 
When we come to deal with subsequent 
sections, it will be found that provision 
is made for dealing with loans which 
have been made to Ireland ; but in one of 
the Papers presented to Parliament in the 
time of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
it appears that the amount which has 
been remitted to Ireland out of public 
funds has been £10,000,000. I have 
never found fault with the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition; on the contrary, it 
was one in which I cordially concurred, 
the using of Imperial resources for the 
purpose of benefiting Irish trade and pro- 
moting Irish industries. There is a debt 
of obligation between Great Britain and 
Ireland so far as finanee is concerned ; 
therefore we have in times past made 
large contributions to Ireland for certain 
purposes. We are now going to make a 
contribution to Ireland, and the only sin 
in that respect that I can detect in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech is this— 
that by means of this contribution for 
Irish Constabulary we shall be giving 
Ireland a surplus—and that he regards 
as an unspeakable offence in British 
finance. Well, let us deal with this as 
practical men. How are you going to 
establish the Irish Government without 
a surplus ? Will they have no claims in 
the future? Have they no duties to 
discharge ? The right hon. Gentleman 
said Imperial Expenditure was likely to 
increase. I think that probable, but Irish 
Expenditure will increase also. 

An hon. Member: A “ plethora of 


money ”! 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is a 
stale quotation, and the sense in which 
my right hon. Friend used those words 
has no bearing upon this question. The 
Irish Exchequer will have to embark, 
if it is to be successful and make Ire- 


ing upon here. Someone said the age 


.of economy is past—and I think it is, 
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in this House. 
many economists left, and expenditure 
out of public money now is looked upon 
as necessary which our forefathers would 
not have looked upon as possible. Ire- 
land is essentially a poor country. What 
will happen if we continue to govern 
Ireland ourselves ? If this scheme 
defeated right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will lave to find English money for the 
purpose of developing Irish industries, 
just as has been done for the Colonies 
and for India, Therefore, I wholly 
justify this contribution—which is, after 
all, a by no means excessively liberal 
contribution—on public and financial 
grounds. The right hou. Gentleman the 





Government of 


is 


Member for Birmingham says—“ You tell | 


us they are going to reduce their expendi | 
” 


ture—why should they not do so? 


Well, it is not a very easy thing to reduce | 


I 


expenditure when it is once incurred. 


hold the doctrine very strongly that the | 


Irish Expenditure is on a much higher 
seale than it ought to be. No doubt, 
ultimately, it will be possible for the 
Irish Government to reduce the Expen- 


diture; but I shall be glad to find that, | 


at any rate for some time, they are able 
to carry on the Government without 
adding to the Expenditure. I see no 
reason for living in a fool’s paradise on 
this question, and I think it would not 
be possible for a number of years for the 


Irish Government to make any large | 
My right hon. Friend objects | 


reduction. 
to our mode of procedure. He objects 
to a quota because it varies. It seems, 
however, to be of the very essence of a 
quota that it will vary. They vary just 
now. He forecasts a variation if there is 
a reduction in the consumption of whisky. 
Well, the Irish contribution would now 
go down, because a large proportion of it 
is in respect of taxes put on consumable 
articles. In times of depression of trade 
the objection as to variation in Revenue 
would apply under the present system, 
and the existing contribution would be 
subject to the same fluctuations. My 


right hon. Friend raised the very broad | 
question of what Ireland ought to pay. 


He gave us very few figures with refer- 
ence to that question, and I am going to 
trouble the Committee with two or three 
figures which I consider of vital import- 
auce as to the resources of Ireland as 


au indication of her taxable capacity, 
Mr, H, H. Fowler 
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because the right hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment, if it means anything, comes to this : 
that Ireland is paying too little. His 
argument is, that she should pay on her 
taxable capacity, and I want to see what 
that is. I find that, taking the average 
of five years, Ireland has paid something 
between 1-18th and 1-22nd of the Income 
Tax and Death Duties. The sum given 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s own Re- 
turn is £114,500,000, and of that Ireland 
paid only £5,000,000, 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford); 
Is that taking the property assessed to 
the Death Duty ? 

Mr. H. WU. FOWLER: No ; the duty 


paid, 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That is no test. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I think it is ; 
but I will give the other figure. The 
population of Ireland is one-eighth of the 
population of the United Kingdom ; and 
the net value of the property assessed to 
Probate and Succession Duty, taking the 
average of three years, is between 1-17th 
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and 1-I8th of the total value of the 
property so assessed. In regard to In- 


come Tax, there is an extraordinary 
difference in the taxation of Ireland. It 
is true Ireland pays a large proportion 
under Schedule A, which represents the 
ownership of land, and under Schedule 
B, which represents the occupation of 
agricultural land ; but when you come to 
{Schedule D, which, after all, is the 
test of a country’s prosperity as 
representing that from which it derives 
the bulk of its income, you find that the 
contribution of Ireland falls miserably 
short. The average assessment of the 
United Kingdom under Schedule D is 
£300,000,000, but in Ireland it is 
something under £9,000,000, That is a 
strong argument as to the taxable 
| capacity of Ireland. Stamps and Income 
Tax, by common consent, represent taxes 
upon property and dealings with property ; 
but Customs and Excise represent taxes 
on consumable articles which are paid by 
the masses of the people. In England 
the proportion of Revenue raised from 
Customs and Excise is three-fifths, com- 
pared with two-fifths from the other 
sources ; in Ireland the proportions are 
four-fifths to one fifth—that is, that four- 
| fifths of the Revenue are paid upon con- 
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sumable articles by the vast bulk of the 


Government of 


people. That is a totally different state 
of things from that in this country. 
Under Schedule A Ireland is assessed at 
£13,000,000 out of £178,000,000 ; under 
Schedule B at £2,400,000 on £25,000,000 ; 
and under Schedule C the total assessment 
of the United Kingdom is £41,500,000, 
and that of Ireland only £780,000. Under 
Schedule E we have a total assessment of 
£36,500,000, of which the Irish share is 
£1,750,000. Taking the total assessments, 
the contribution of Ireland is 1-22nd. But 
observe the euormous discrepancies be- 
tween the various Schedules. Let us take 
anothertest. Savings banks depositsare a 
fair test of the wealth of a country ; and 
Treland has 1-18th of the total deposits 
of the United Kingdom. The right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, in deal- 
ing with taxable capacity, which he did 
not define, claimed that Ireland could 
pay a very much larger sum than she 
pays at present. I am speaking under 
correction, but I say that taxable income 
is the income remaining after allowance 
for the minimum necessary to maintain a 
population upon a given standard of 
living ; and political economists generally 
allow £12 a head as being the minimum 
necessary to keep body and soul together. 
Let us apply that test to Ireland. Taking 
the figures of Mr. Giffen in 1886, the 
gross income of Great Britain is 
£1,200,000,000; and that of Ireland is 
£70,000,000. Take £12 a hea, or, say, 
£400,000,000, off £1,200,000,000, and 
that leaves £800,000,000 as the taxable 
income of Great Britain. In Ireland 
60 per cent. of the people depend upon 
agriculture, and taking the Statistical 
Returns of agricultural produce they give 
an income of £14 per head. Multiply 
the population of Ireland by £12 per 
head as the minimum necessary, and, 
making the deduction, the taxable income 
of Ireland is left at about £15,000,000. 
I ask the House to remember that Ireland 
has a diminishing population. When the 
Act of Union was passed, and it was 
agreed that Ireland’s contribution should 
be 2-17ths, the population of Ireland was 
one-third of that of the United Kingdom ; 
now the population is one-eighth of that 
of the United Kingdom, To sum up; in 
the first place, we do not propose that Lre- 
land shall make a less contribution than 
she makes now. Secondly, we do make, 
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and we justify ourselves in making, a tem- 
porary contribution towards exceptional 
expenditure in Ireland, which we hope to 
see diminish, while we think it fair that 
Ireland should share in the benefit of 
that reduction as well as ourselves. 
Thirdly, we do not raise all those ques- 
tions with reference to payments of 
Customs and Excise, direct and indireet 
taxation, and the interference of Irish 
Members in general finance; all these 
are existing now, and are very likely to be 
aggravated if the present system is con- 
tinued. Lastly, I submit to the House 
that Ireland is taxed about as much as 
san bear; she is taxed far higher 
than Great Britain or than Scotland 
taken separately. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham is always antici- 
pating the appeal to the constituencies. 
The constituencies had the financial pro- 
posals of 1886 before them at the last 
General Election. I believe the English 
people want to deal with Ireland not 
shabbily, but generously. They may reject 
our scheme of Home Rule on grounds of 
Imperial policy ; they may think it bad for 
Great Britain or bad for Ireland ; but they 
will never reject it ou a miserable pounds, 
shillings, aud pence objection. If they 
think the people of Ireland ought to have 
a ‘separate Government, managing their 
own affairs and working out their own 
destinies, I know enough of the people of 
England to assert that they will deal with 
the people of Ireland in a generous and a 
liberal spirit. 

*Mr. J. E. REDMOND ( Waterford): I 
would ask to be allowed at this early 


stage of the discussion to intervene, in 


she 


order to explain the considerations that 
are weighing on my mind with regard to 
this financial scheme of the Government. 
I would say, in commencing, that I agree 
entirely with the concluding words of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board. For my 
part, I do not believe that the English 
people, still less that the Liberal Party, 
desire to deal shabbily or meanly with 
Ireland in these financial arrangements ; 
and I am strongly convinced, as the right 
hon. Gentleman is, that if the scheme 
otherwise presents itself properly to the 
minds of the electors, it will not be 
rejected by them on any mere considera- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
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That being my view, I regret extremely 
that the scheme the Government have 
propounded has uot been a more generous 
and a more just one. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has made this afternoon a 
long and able speech. With a great deal 
of that speech I have no concern, It is 
no part of my duty to defend the new 


financial scheme of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman attacked that 
scheme, and I have risen also to 
criticise it, but to criticise it 
from an entirely different point of 
view. I would only desire to say two 


things in criticism of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, and the first is this : 
I do think it is a pity, even upon a 
dry question of finance such as this, that 
he cannot address himself to this Irish 
question without hurling across the 
House and across the Channel to Ireland 
the most offensive insults and aspersions 
upon the Irish people. The right hon. 
Gentleman cast his sneer at Irish 
patriotism as a plant of so sickly a 
growth that it must be watered by 
English gold. I want to know how his 
case or the case of his Party is advanced 
by introducing into a discussion of this 


kind insults of this character directed 
against the whole Irish people? I 


resent such an insinuation on his part. 
I will define the position, so far as I am 
able to do so, which Ireland desires to 
take up on this financial question. We 
do not desire to obtain one single farthing 
more than our just rights—more than we 
are able to show to be our just rights. 
The comparison the right hon, Gentle- 
man made between this country and the 


Transvaal is absurd in the extreme. We 
remain a portion of the Empire. If you 
are to treat us as you treated the 


Transvaal, then put an end to all connec- 


tion with Ireland, and put an end 
to all control over Ireland and Irish 
finance. But it is absurd to say that 


under the conditions proposed in this 
Bill there is thesmallest analogy between 
the case of the Transvaal and that of 
Ireland. All we desire that this 
financial scheme should be drawn on such 
lines that Ireland will not be in the 


Is 


future, as we believe we can show she 
has been in the past, robbed by her con- 
nection with this country. 
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' first criticism I make on the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The second is 
this—the whole of his arguments which 
went to show that the figures of the 
Government were not to be implicitly 
trusted—that estimates had been wrong 
and might be wrong again, and that there 
could be no absolute certainty in these 
matters at the present moment—go, in my 
mind, conclusively in the direction of 
supporting so much of this scheme as 
makes it a temporary arrangement sub- 
ject to revision after proper investigation 
at the end of a limited period. When 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister announced the substance of his 
new financial scheme in this House it 
will be remembered that I at once rose 
and stated that that portion of it, at any 
rate, which proposed to take from Ire- 
land control for six years over the dis- 
position and management of taxation 
would be opposed by me as unjust and 
humiliating to that country. I desire to 
explain very shortly to the Committee 
the view that I take on this matter. It 
will be necessary for me to deal in some 
limited degree with figures, but I confess 
—and I am not ashamed to confess it— 
that I am utterly unqualified to deal, 
under these circumstances, with these 
matters. There are Irish Members here 
—notably the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Kerry—who have qualifi- 
‘ations that J cannot pretend to in this 
matter. No doubt the hon. Member for 
North Kerry will deal closely with this 
question of figures. But I take up this 
broad position ; I say no one, whether he 
has the qualifications of the hon. Member 
or of anyone else skilled in finance in 
this House, is in a position to deal with 
any certainty or accuracy with these 
financial questions at this moment. The 
considerations which I will put before 
the House are considerations not merely 
financial, but to some extent I may say 
—to some large extent—political also. 


The Bill as introduced last February 
gave to Ireland immediate control over 


the collection of all taxes, except the 
Customs, and the power to fix all taxes, 
except Customs, Excise, and, I think, the 
Post Office. The new scheme proposes to 
deprive Trelafid for six years of all power 
over the collection, the imposition, or the 
management of all existing taxes in the 
country. Now, lask myself what is the 
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object, what is the motive, which has 


Government of 


inspired this change? To the Ist sub- 
section of this clause, which deals with 
the matter of the six years’ control of 
Irish taxes, I have put down an Amend- 
ment to leave out Sub-section 1—and I 
am dealing with these matters now be- 
cause I think this a most convenient 
opportunity to do so, and because it will 
be unnecessary for me afterwards, in 
moving my Amendment, to do more than 
say one sentence. This change is a 
grave and fundamental change in the 
Bill as it was originally proposed. It is 
not merely a financial change, but a 
political change ; and I assert here again 
that that change is one whieh is unjust 


to Ireland and in the last degree 
humiliating. For my part, I cannot 


conceive «a more humiliating position 
than will be oceupied by the Irish Go- 
vernment when they will be deprived of 
all control, not only over the imposition 
of taxes, but over the collection of every 
single tax in the country. I cannot con- 
ceive from what quarter the pressure could 
have come to induce the Government to 
make this change. Certainly it has not 
come from the Lrish quarter of the House, 
beeause I make bold to say that no Irish 
Nationalist in this House, on its merits, 
would prefer that Ireland should be 
deprived of the control of taxes for six 
years. It has not come also, I am con- 
vineed, from the great bulk of the Liberal 
Party. Iam quite convinced that the 
President of the Local Government Board 
was quite correet when he said that the 
Liberal Party and the country would 
deal fairly and even generously with this 
question. As far as I have been able to 
observe the attitude of the Liberal Party 
in these Debates, it has led me to believe 
that the restrictions in this Bill were, on 
their merits, distasteful to the Liberal 
Party. Therefore, Iam convinced that 
the pressure which has induced this 
extreme political change of front on this 
matter on the part of the Government 
has not come from the Members of the 
Liberal Party. I am constrained, 
therefore, to believe that the change 
has been brought about in the vain hope 
of conciliating the opponents of this 


Bill in one quarter of the House or 
the other. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the scheme of the Government 


was one of temporary financial arrange- 
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ment. So far I am in entire sympathy 
with it, but I fail altogether to under- 
stand that there is any necessary or even 
reasonable connection bet ween a temporary 
financial arrangement and the deprivation 
of Ireland of the control of taxes for six 
years. On its merits I am opposed to 
this new change, on political as well as 
financial grounds ; and, therefore, it will 
be necessary for me to propose the 
Amendment which I have given notice 
of. I can quite conceive circumstances 
under which even this proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman to take control of 
the taxes for six years might be made 
tolerable, and I shall state four conditions 
under which, to my mind, it might be 
possible for us to agree to such a pro- 
posal, They are conditions that I or 
my friends have placed on the Paper 
in the shape of Amendments, and they 
are considerations which I wish to im- 
press upon the Government. The first 
condition is this : that it is impossible for 
you now to come to a correct idea as to 
what Ireland’s annual contribution ought 
to be. In order to arrive at that con- 
clusion it is essential that you should 
make a far-reaching and searching in- 
quiry into the whole question of Irish 
finance ; and I took it upon myself to 
urge upon Members of the Government 
and upon the Prime Minister the neces- 
sity of appointing in connection with 
this new financial scheme a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate this subject. At 
present we are plainly in the dark. No 
man can judge what are the equities of 
the case if things are left as they are 
now without proper investigation. Even 
at the end of the six years we will be 
in as bad a position as we are in at 
this moment if an investigation by a 
competent tribunal does not take place. 1 
notice that the hon. Member for North 
Kerry has an Amendment on the Paper 
suggesting that the Joint Committee pro- 
vided for in the Bill to investigate certain 
matters of finance ought to have its powers 


enlarged and ought to occupy itself 
with the great investigation into the 
financial relations of the two countries. 
To my mind there are many reasons 
why that proposal is not a good 
one. But I will only mention one 
which is conclusive, and it is this: 


that this Bill is likely to meet with a 
disastrous fate in another House, 
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We know that this Bill is not going to 
pass this year. If the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for North Kerry were 
carried out the inquiry would fall to the 
ground with the defeat of the Bill. The 
investigation I desire is one which should 
be entered upon at once and carried on 
by a tribunal specially appointed for the 
purpose. I heard with the greatest 
gratification the announcement made by 
the Prime Minister the other night that 
the Government had made up their mind 
—first, that this investigation should take 
place ; and, secondly, that the best tri- 
bunal was a Royal Commission, and 
that they should charge themselves with 
the responsibility of issuing such a Royal 
Commission. The only other thing I 
desire to say on this first matter is that I 
would impress on the Government the 
advisability of not allowing too long a 


period to elapse before the issue of 
the Commission. Of course, it is not for 
me to dictate to them the precise 


moment, but I would point out to them 
that the investigation must be of a far- 
reaching character, and must extend over 
a considerable time. When this Bill is 
defeated in another place, surely it will 
be something for Home Rulers to con- 


gratulate themselves upon, that out 
of the wreck of this Session they 
have obtained an investigation of a 


subject which must be investigated before 
Home Rule can be put on a permanent 
basis. The second condition is that at 
the end of six years we should get control 
of the collection of all taxes. The clause 
provides that at the end of the six years 
we should have the coutrol of the collection 
of all taxes except the Customs, Isay that 


at the end of the six years we ought to 


get control of the collection of the 
Customs as well. Such control is taken 
from us for a special reason. The 


Customs Fund was seized upon bodily in 
satisfaction of our contribution; and, 
therefore, it was natural perhaps that the 
collection of that Fund should be retained 
by the Imperial Authority. But the 
provision for taking the Fund bodily in 
satisfaction of our contribution has dis- 
appeared, and I say that under the new 
scheme there is no reason whatever why 
we should not at the end of the six years 
obtain the control of the collection of the 
Customs. On this question there has 


been a zoo0d den] of u.!sre presentation of 
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the attitude that was taken up by Mr. 
Parnell. In the Debate of 1886, Mr. 
Parnell, speaking on the question of 
Customs, said— 


“In giving up the Customs we should practi- 
cally give to you the whole control of six-eighths 
or three-fourths of the Revenues of Ireland. 
It would be absolutely as much within your 
power as it is now, both as regards the original 
assessment of the taxes, and the receiving of the 
money. The right hon. Gentleman has ex- 
plained to us that if we were to insist on 
separate Custom Houses, England by collecting 
the duties on whisky and tobacco in her 
own Custom Houses, gives £1,400,000 a 
year. This, of course, is a very serious con- 
sideration, and it may be very fairly balanced 
against the cession of the control of the 
Customs and Excise.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
in his speech, twitted Mr. Parnell with 
having said previously that he would 
insist on having the coutrol of the 
collection of taxes. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 

“The hon. Member for Cork has again and 
again in his public speeches stated in the most 
emphatic way that he would not be satistied 
with any Parliament which did not have the 
Customs and the Excise, and the right. if 
necessary, to put a protective duty on Irish 
industries, with the Lrish Authorities.” 


Mr. Parnell thereupon interrupted and 
said— 

“T have said frequently that T should claim 
that right for the Irish people, but the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
tainly in his speech yesterday been enabled to 
show us that we are getting a very good quid 
pre que in exchange for giving up this right of 
collecting the Customs in the shape of 
£1,400,000 a year.” 


has cer- 


I say that we are getting no guid pro quo 
under this Billin exchange for giving up 
the Customs. Therefore, I say that the 
second condition for making tolerable 
the proposal to take the control of our 
tuxes from us for six years is that we 
should, at the end of the six years, get 
control of the collection of our taxes, 
including the Customs. ‘The third con- 
dition, which I think essential to make 
any such scheme as the present tolerable, 
is that Ireland’s contribution during the 


transitional period should be calculated 


upon the most moderate and most 
generous basis. You start with the 


proposition that you cannot fix her con- 
tribution permanently and with any 
degree of certainty or accuracy, and you 
agree that during the six years a tribunal 
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is to be appointed to investigate the 
matter and to decide upon the proper 
contribution. Well, we say that during 
the years in which the investigation is 
going on Ireland, at any rate, ought to get 
the benefit of the doubt which you your- 
selves admit exists. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
has endeavoured to show that the con- 
tribution Ireland will be called upon to 
pay under the present scheme will be the 
net profit which England is obtaining 
from Ireland at thistime. Ihave serious 
doubts upon that point. On this ques- 
tion of contribution there are two most 
vital matters which were only partly 
discussed when the clauses were passed. 
They are the questions of the pen- 
sions and gratuities to be given to the 
members of the Civil Service and the 
cost and pensions of the police. The 
President of the Loeal Government 
Board has admitted that if it were 
necessary for the Irish Government to 
pension off wholesale the Irish Civil 
Service the surplus that would be left at 
the disposal of the Irish Government, even 
under this scheme, might be very 
seriously diminished. But the Govern- 
ment, by their scheme of Civil Serviee 
pensions, have made it absolutely certain 
that a very large number of Civil 
servants will retire. Instead of holding 
out inducements to these men to continue 
their service to the English Government, 
they have held out a series of bribes to 
them to induce them to retire, and the 
result will be to burden the Irish 
Exchequer with a large sum for pensions 
for them. We moved an Amendment in 
favour of Ireland paying only half the 
pensions. The Irish Civil Service is 
twice as costly as the Civil Service of 
England, That has been directly the 
result of the system of government 
introduced into Ireland by this country ; 
and we say it is only fair, therefore, that 
Ireland should be asked to pay only 
one-half these gratuities and pensions, 
The Committee decided against us on 
the point ; but I allude to it now because 
the fact that Ireland has to pay the 
whole of the pensions must be taken into 
account when we consider what is fair 
and reasonable with regard to the 
contribution you exact from Ireland. 
The second vital question affecting the 
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contribution is the question of the Police. 
I resent altogether the phrase used by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in dealing with the £500,000 
a year towards the cost of the 
Police. He spoke of this as a free gift 
or contribution to Ireland. What is the 
history of this Police Force ? This Police 
Force has been almost from its inception 
a purely Imperial Force. Thirty years 
ago the cost of the Police was less than 
half what itis now. Do hon. Members 
recollect these facts ? [In the year 1860 
the cost of the Irish Constabulary was 
only £700,000, while now it is £1,500,000, 
It has been converted into a regular stand- 
ing army. It has been kept up in Ireland 
for purely political and Imperial purposes. 
Crime in Ireland, such as it has been, is 
not what has necessitated the existence of 
this Police Foree. I assert that the crime 
of Ireland for the last 30 years has not 
been greater than the average crime of 
England and Scotland, and vet you have 
to maintain police in Ireland more than 
three times as expensive, and probably 
three times as large in proportion to the 
population as you maintain in this 
country. To say now, when you are 
establishing self-government in Ireland, 
and when in that transaction you pay 
one third of your liability instead of the 
whole—to say that you are giving a 
bonus to Ireland, and making a free gift 
or contribution, seems to me not only 
senseless, but absolutely offensive. I 
have on the Paper au Amendment on this 
subject of the most moderate character. 
It will be in the recollection of hon. 
Members that the Prime Minister, in 
1886, specifically stated that if the Police 
Force in Ireland were maintained on the 
same conditions an 1 upon the same basis 
as the Police Force in this country and 
in Scotland, the cost of the Police would 
be under £600,000 a year, instead of 
£1,500,000, I think that estimate was 
an excessive one. I have made some 
inquiries, and I find that in Scotland the 
whole cost of the Police, including the 
police of the great cities, is only about 
£400,000 a year. Now, the population 
of Scotland may be said to be less than 
that of Ireland, but the need for police 
arising from the number of large cities is 
greater by far.in Scotland than it is in 
Ireland, £400,000 a year is sufficient to 
pay the entire cost of the Police in Scotland, 
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and in Ireland the cost of the Royal Irish | 
Constabulary is £1,500,000, Now, under 
these circumstances, I deduce from the 
Prime Minister’s own statements the fact 
that it is only just that Ireland should be 
called upon to pay such a proportion of 
the cost of the Police in Ireland as would 
have been borne by her if she were 
governed upon the same termsas England 
and Scotland are governed. Therefore, | 
in winding up the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, Ireland should pay one-third 
of the amount instead of two-thirds. | 
I think it is an extraordinary thing for 
any Englishman to suppose that the 
contribution of one-third to the Police 


Government of 


is anything whatever in the nature 
of a favour—or a_ generosity — by 
England. On the contrary, it is a means 


of getting out of two-thirds of her just 
liability. These are the considerations 
which must guide the Committee when 
they are judging what is the true con- 
tribution. We say that the contribution 
ought not to be more than a fourth of 
our income during these six years, in- 
stead of a third. I come to the fourth 
condition, whieh I is essential. I 
agree with almost everything said by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) 
as tothe possibility of mistakes in the 
Revenue. I cannot form any satisfactory 
idea whatever as to the correctness of 
the estimates given to us. I know that 
in 1886 the figures were wrong. I know 
that in February, 1893, the figures were 
wrong. I have assurance that the 
figures produced now are pot wrong. 
Although you make out in your balance- 
sheet that, under this scheme, Ireland 
will have a surplus of £500,000, still a 
mistake may be discovered which will 
destroy that surplus altogether. And if 
that happens, consider for a moment the 
position in whieh the Irish Government 
will be placed. If a deficit arises, we 
cannot remedy it by dealing with our 


say 


ho 


taxes. Surely it is reasonable that we 
should have some guarantee that we 


shall have such a surplus as will enable 
the country to be governed. What do I 
mean by that? I take the position of 
the Government. The Government 
themselves, by their various proposals, 
admit that, in future, a surplus of 
£500,000 a year is essential to enable 
Ireland to start under fair conditions. 
During these six years the control of 
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the imposition and collection of taxes is 
to be in your hands. Admitting, as you 
do, that you cannot trust the figures, 
that you cannot decide with accuracy the 
true state of the case, you should give 
us a guarantee during these years that 
that surplus will be forthcoming, as 
suggested by the Amendment which 
stands in the name of my hon, Friend 
(Mr. Claney)— 

“Whenever the surplus available for the 
Irish Government amounts to not less than 
£500,000 ; 
then in the words of the clause— 


“ One-third part of the general Revenue of 
Ireland shall be paid into the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom as the contribution of Ireland 
to Imperial liabilities and Expenditure.” 

We believe that, as things stand at pre- 
sent, under this the financial 
position of Ireland will be a most dan- 
We believe 


clause 


gerous and hazardous one. 
that owing to mistakes which may occur 
in these estimates, owing to the new 
Government charges that will be neces- 
sury after the passing of the Bill, owing 
to the Civil Service bonuses, and to the 
undue proportion of the Constabulary 
charges which we have to pay, as we 


stand at present our surplus — is 
likely to disappear, and that we 
have no certainty that we will 


be able to carry on the government of 
the country. It may be said we have 
power to impose new taxes, Surely, no 
reasonable man will say that it is a satis- 


faction to us to know that if our 
surplus entirely disappears for the 
reasons I have mentioned we can 


commence our career of governing Ire- 
land by inventing and imposing 
series of new taxes. Every man must 
know that the Government of Ireland 
cannot be safely undertaken unless the 


credit with which it starts is well- 
founded. ‘The Prime Minister said in 
1886— 


“When Ireland gets the management of her 
own affairs I venture to prophesy that she will 
want for useful purposes to borrow money. 
jut the difficulty of that operation will be 
enormously higher or lower, according to the 
condition of her public credit. Her public 
credit is not yet born, It has yet to lie like an 
infant in the cradle, and it may require a great 
deal of nursing; but no nursing would be 
effectual unless it were plain and palpable to 
the eye of the whole world that Ireland had 
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provision in actual working order for discharg- 
ing her old obligations so as to make it safe for 
her to contract new obligations.” 

We say that the new scheme of the 
Government is only tolerable if this 
fourth condition is added—namely, that 
during these six years of pupilage we 
shall have a sufficient guarantee where- 
with to govern our country. Tosum up, 
I have to say that I object ix foto to this 
proposal of taking control from us for 
six years. I object to it as unjust and 
as humiliating in the lowest degree to 
Ireland; I say that even that may be 
tolerable if four conditions were fulfilled ; 
if, firstly, there were issued—as I am 
glad to know there will be issued—a 
Royal Commission to investigate what 
are our proportions. Secondly, we 
ought, at the end of six years, to have the 
power to collect all taxes, and not all 
taxes except Customs. Thirdly, our 
in 


contribution should be reduced re- 
spect of matters I have mentioned to 
one-fourth instead of one-third. Lastly, 


the surplus which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Government have 
mitted is necessary for the government 
of Ireland should be guaranteed. These 
are considerations which weigh in my 
mind in connection with the new scheme 
of the Government. I trust that they will 
commend themselves to the judgment of 
the Government. At any rate, my 
course is perfectly plain. What I pro- 
pose to do is, of course, not on this 
Motion to raise any objection ; but if the 
clause is read a second time, I certainly 
intend to move my Amendment to omit 
Sub-section 1, and if that Amendment is 
not accepted, to move any further 
Amendment as far as time will allow me. 
I trust that this financial question will 
be dealt with in a comprehensive and 
generous way by the Government and 
the House, and I would urge strongly on 
the supporters of the Government and 
the Bill on the other side of the House 
to remove from the mind of the Govern- 
ment any idea that may be still lurking 
there, that upon this financial question 


there is any disposition on the part of | 


English Radicals to act in a niggardly 
or unjust fashion towards Ireland. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): I entirely agree with the hon. 
Member for Waterford that we should 
deal with this question of the financial 
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relations between Ireland and Great 
Britain under the Home Rule scheme in 
a fair and reasonable spirit ; and that we 
ought to discuss the matter ina business- 
like manner in order that the conelusion 
at which we may arrive shal! be just and 
fair to both countries. The hon. Gentle- 
man seems assured that the result of the 
inquiry into the financial relations be- 
tween the countries which been 
promised by the Government will be 
satisfactory to Ireland. 1 confess I look 
forward to that inquiry in a somewhat 
different manner, for 1 believe the result 
will not justify the anticipations of the 
hon. Member. The thorough discussion 
and elaborate Returns of English, 
Scotch, and Irish contributions to, and 
grants out of, the Imperial Exchequer, 
recently issued by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, will have had least one effect 
very satisfactory to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen. We have been continually 
told that Ireland has been treated with 
unfairness ; that her national interests 
have been sacrificed, and that 
been greatly overtaxed. It now appears 
from the Returns issued by the Govern- 
ment, by the Prime Minister himself, that 
while Ireland has 103 Members out of 
670, or more than 15 per her 
taxation is under 8 per cent., we paying 
over 92 per cent.; and, the other 
hand, our grants tothe Sister Island have 
been so large that her net contribution is 
only 3 per cent. to our 97 per cent. No 
one, I think, can deny that a contribu- 
tion of 3 per cent. isa very small fraction 
for Ireland to pay. Again, if we look at 
the grants for public works, while Scot- 
} land has received £9,400,000 and Eng- 
land £50,000,000, Ireland has actually 
had £52,000,000, or more than we have ; 
and while the amounts remitted 
been only £365,000 for Scotland and 
£474,000 for England, in Ireland the 
amount has been £10,400,000, I do not 
allude to this as any charge against Ire- 
land. The main part arose out of the 
famine, and we were glad to assist Ire- 
land in that terrible time of suffering. I 
only allude to it to show that we have 
come forward liberally. I believe, there- 
| fore, that the intelligent foreigner will 
| feel, that the civilised world, of which we 
hear so much, will admit, that there has 
been no sufficient ground for the attacks 
| made on us, and that we have not only 


has 
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have 
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dealt justly but liberally with the Sister ' 


Island. So much for the past. As regards 
the proposals of the Government, we 
must remember that they do not come to 
us with any prestige. Two plans of 
the right hon. Gentleman have already 
been abandoned. The plan of 1886 
was destroyed by the criticism of that 
year. Then came the scheme originally 
contained in the present Bill. The 
discussion on the Second Reading dis- 
posed of that so effectually that it has 
crumbled to pieces and been with- 
drawn, The present plan is an after- 
thought, a mere pis aller, and, I believe, 
as impracticable as its predecessors. 
I do not blame the Government, except, 
indeed, for attempting the impossible. 
If any man could have devised a work- 
able system it would have been my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister. But 
“it passes the wit of man,” and even his 
great ability cannot accomplish it. The 
first difficulty in the Government's pro- 
posals is to determine and distinguish the 


general from the special Revenue of 
Ireland. We have already seen that the 


mistake of a elerk led to an error of 
£365,000 a vear, which was not detected 
for years. I must confess that I have 
very little confidence even now in the 
Returns submitted to us, though I do 
not question the care which is taken in 
preparing them. Again, take the Income 
Tax. How is this separated ? English- 
men and Scotchmen have investments 
in Irish Railways and vice versa. How 
it is possible to distinguish them ? But 
even suppose the respective amounts are 
correct, differences of opinion are certain 
to arise as to certain items, and it is pro- 
posed to have a Committee appointed 
jointly by the Treasury and the Irish 
Government. But who is to have the 
casting vote? And what is to happen 
if the Committee cannot agree? As at 
present advised the plan seems to me 
quite unworkable. Passing on from the 
question of machinery to that of amount, 
I think we have much reason to complain 
of the Return issued yesterday by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, which states the 
contribution of Ireland to joint expenses 
as £2,276,000. This is explained away in 
the foot-note, and is, in faet, quite 
erroneous and misleading, the real amount 
being £2,276,000, minus £710,000, or 
net £1,560,000. 
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once that I am dealing with the figures 
as they strike me, and with every desire 
to consider fairly any arguments brought 
forward by the Government and by hon, 
Gentlemen opposite. The importance 
of having an arrangement which will be 
felt to be just would much outweigh any 
pecuniary advantage. As far as amounts 
are concerned, there are three ways in 
which we may look at the question. We 
cannot take as a test the number of 
Members sent to the House of Commons, 
because it is admitted on all hands that 
Ireland is greatly over-represented. 
Out of 670 Members Ireland has 103, or 
over one-seventh of the whole. Under 
the Bill she will still return one-eighth of 
the Members. It would, however, be 
unreasonable to expect that Ireland 
should bear one-eighth of the Expendi- 
ture of the country ; although when her 
fair share has been determined, it would 
be only reasonable to require that the 
number of her Representatives in the 
Imperial Parliament should depend on 
the amount of her contribution to the 
Imperial Expenditure. In the Debate 
on the Bill of 1886 the Prime Minister 
estimated the proportion which Ireland 
ought to pay, taking the Income Tax as 
a basis, at 1 to 19. But he went on to 
say— 

* There are two other tests which I consider 
far superior tothe Income Tax, One is the test 
afforded us by the Death Duties; not by the 
amount levied, because the amounts levied vary 
capriciously according to the consanguinity 
scale. but by the property passing under the 
Death Duties. The amount of property on 
which, on an average of three years, the Death 
Duties fell was in Great Britain £170,000,000, 
and in Ireland £12,908,000, or 1 to 13. When 
we come to the valuation,” Mr. Gladstone pro- 
ceeded, “although Ireland is valued much 
lower in proportion to the real value than Eng- 
land or Scotland, the valuation in the latest 
year for which we have Returns is in Great 
Britain £166,000,000, ani for Ireland 
£13,833,000, giving a proportion of 1 to 12, or 
1-13th,” 

It would seem that if we take 1-17th 
as the just proportion of Imperial 
Expenditure which Ireland ought to pay, 
we are dealing fairly, even liberally, by 
the Sister Island. The amount of 
Imperial Expenditure for 1891-2 was 
£62,400,000 ; and 1-l7th of this sum, 
which on this basis would be Ireland’s 
just contribution, is £3,700,000. What, 
then, does the Government propose ? The 


However, I may say at | Bill provides that Ireland should contri- 
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bute one-third of the Revenue of the | 
Island towards Imperial Rapeniiiave. | 
For the year 1891-2 the Revenue of 
Ireland was £6,780,000. One-third of | 
this is £2,260,000, and this, therefore, | 
we should receive. But out of it we | 
have to pay £210,000, the cost of 
collection, and £500,000 for the Irish 
Police. Our net receipt, therefore, 
would be £2,260,000, minus £710,000, | 
£1,550,000. We ought, as is shown 
above, to receive at least £3,700,000. We 
shall receive £1,550,000. The difference 
is £2,150,000. This balance represents | 
the amount which British taxpayers will | 
have to pay more than their fair share. 
But this is not all, because our Expendi- | 
ture has a tendency to increase, while Ire- 
land’s contribution will remain stationary. 
Again, the Imperial Expenditure 
£72,400,000. Of this Great Britain is to 
pay £60,900,000 and Ireland £1,500,000, 
The population of Ireland is in round 
numbers 4,700,000, and that of Great 
Britain 33,000,000 ; it follows, therefore, 
that Irishmen will pay 6s. 6d. only per | 
head, while Englishmen and Scotechmen 
will have to pay £1 15s. In his speech on 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister said— 


is 


“The respective contribution per capital will 
be for Great Britain £1 10s, 11d. and for Ire- 
land 13s. 5d., and I do not think that that is an 
inequitable arrangement.” 


Yet now he proposes to raise ours to 
to lower that of Ireland to | 
6s. 6d. Or we may look at the matter 
from a third point of view. Under the 
arrangement proposed by the Govern- 
ment, Ireland will contribute one-third of 
her Revenue for our joint purposes, and 
keep two-thirds for herself. Our joint 
expenses as stated in the Return of July 
3 amount to £63,000,000, of which Ire- 
land will contribute £1,500,000, and we 
shall find the other £61,500,000. The 
Revenue of Great Britain is given in the | 
same Return as £83,000,000, out of | 
which we shall have to pay £61,500,000— | 
overtwo-thirds, or nearly three-fourths— | 
for joint purposes. This is no question of | 
relative wealth. That determines the | 
respective Revenues of the two Islands, | 
but this is a question of the proportion of 
the Revenue. Ireland is to contribute | 
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one-third, and keep two-thirds for her 
own purposes. We are to contribute 
over two-thirds, and only keep one-third 
for ourselves. Where is the justice or 
equity of such an arrangement as between 
the Sister Islands ? I asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on Friday, but in vain. 
He professed not to understand it. But 
I believe the country understands it, and 
will insist on an auswer. It is not 


their own money which the Government 


are so prodigally throwing away. It is 


| the money of the taxpayers of England 


and Scotland, and to Englishmen and 
Scotchmen they will have to answer. 
We are sometimes told that under the 
Bill Ireland will contribute as much as 
she does now. But that not so. 
There was some £500,000 sterling paid 
on account of Ireland last year—mainly 
for Light Railways—which was quite 
exceptional, and ought not to be included, 
Even, however, if the amount were the 
same, the circumstances will be quite 
different. At present we are wedded to 
Ireland, and have not cared to look too 
closely into our financial relations. But 
if Ireland elects to manage her own 
affairs, she must take the rough with the 
smooth ; she cannot reasonably expect us 


18 


to find her the funds for doing 
so. She must raise her own taxa- 
tion. Hon. Members opposite and 


Her Majesty’s Government seem to think 
it is our business to provide Ireland with 
a surplus. Surely that is her affair, not 
If she elects Home Rule she must 
look to her Home purse. Home Rule 
will, of course, mean extra taxation for 
Ireland, unless, indeed, with the help of 
the Government, they make England 
and Scotland pay. The settlement in the 
Bill should be a just settlement, and we 
have no right to be lavish with the 
money of English and Scotch taxpayers. 
If we are to be generous this should 
come subsequently ; it should be so re- 
cognised, and be voted by English and 
Scotch Representatives. So far as this 
Bill is concerned, our duty is to be strictly 
just as between the Sister Islands. I 
maintain that the arrangement in the 
Bill is most unjust to the taxpayers of 
Great Britain: that if 1-l17th be 
the fair proportion, as it seems to me at 
present, though I am quite ready to con- 
sider any arguments to show that it is too 
much ; but if it be fair, then under the 
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Bill Ireland will pay £2,000,000 too little, 
which we shall have topay. That while 
every Englishman and Scotchman will 
have to pay 35s. for common purposes, 
the Irish will only contribute 6s. 6d. ; and 
that while Ireland will contribute one- 
third and keep two-thirds of her Revenue 
for her own purposes, Great Britain 
will have to contribute more than two- 
thirds, and is allowed to keep less than 
one-third for herself. It is all very 
well to sneer at this matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; but these 
pounds, shillings, aud pence are only 
mere counters, and represent so much 
human labour. I say that this arrange- 
ment is most unjust to Englishmen and 
Seotchmen, and I feel satisfied that they 
will never consent to it. 


*Mr. E. J.C. MORTON (Devonport) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham had asked, 


Government of 


as a 


in a more or less rhetorical manner, the 
question why we should provide the 
Irish Exchequer with a surplus at all. 
The inquiry of the right hon. Gentleman 


was received with some cheers from 
Members who seemed to think it a good 
point. Further, the right hon. Baronet 
had asked why, taking the incomes of 
Ireland and Great Britain as they are, 
we were to pay a larger proportion of our 
income towards Imperial charges than 
the Irish Exchequer was to pay 
towards the same Imperial charges. 
He only desired to answer on 
grounds fairness and = on_his- 
torical grounds these two questions. 
The right hon. Baronet made _ the 
astonishing statement that during the 
present century we had been financially 
generous to Ireland. He (Mr. Morton) 
denied this. He would take only one parti- 
cular point. He would refer the right hon, 
Baronet and the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham to the first 16 years of 
the Unionand tothe financial juggle—nay, 


of 


the fraud—that was perpetrated on 
Ireland by the arrangement made in 
the Act of Union itself and by the 
method in which those arrangements 
were carried out. In the Act of 
Union it was laid down that at 


first the Exchequer of Ireland should 
remain separate from the Exchequer of 
Great Britain, and it was further laid 
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down that the proportion to be paid to- 
wards the taxation of the United King- 
dom by Ireland so long as the Exchequers 
remained separate was to be 2-l5ths of 
that paid by Great Britain. It was 
further provided that if, and when, the 
Debt of Ireland came to be in the propor- 
tion of 2 to 15 of the Debt of Great 
Britain, the two Exchequers were to be 
amalgamated. What happened? At 
the time of the Union the Debt of Ire- 
land was £21,000,000, and that of Great 
Britain £460,000,000. During the 16 
years that followed the Act of Union 
the Debt of Great Britain rose and rose ; 
but during that time, while there was a 
uniform taxation imposed by Parliament 
on the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Irish Exchequer never 
received out of that the proportion of 
2 to 15 which had been agreed upon. 
The result was, that the Irish Exchequer 
had to borrow and borrow to pay the 
proportion of 2-1l5ths laid down in the 
Act of Union as the contribution of Ire- 
land to Imperial Expenditure. At last 
by the operation of this process, the Debt 
of Ireland was brought up to the propor- 
tion of 2 to 15 of the Debt of Great 
Britain, which was the proportion which 
had been fixed to determine the time when 
the Exchequers should be amalgamated 
in the manner he described. At the time 
the Debt of Ireland, from having been 
£21,000,000, had risen to £118,000,000, 
By that fraudulent arrangement in the 
Act of Union we deliberately increased 
the Debt of Ireland. He held that now, 
if we were to do justice between 
the two countries, we owed to Ireland 
what we in this way robbed her of. 
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The right hon. Baronet said that it 
was unfair that we should give to 
Ireland £500,000 surplus. But when 


this statement was made he pointed 
to the proceeding which he had just 
described, which would be admitted 
to have been one of the grossest pieces of 
swindling ever perpetrated, The financial 
basis of Unionism, as represented by 
those who had spoken for it that day, was 
based upon the perpetuation of that same 
swindling, for he could eall it nothing 
else. The Member for West Birming- 
ham had made a statement such as was 
fond of making, as to what they of the 
majority had pledged themselves to do 
when before their constituents. He 
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He knew what | directed by the Prime Minister, and I 

He told them believe that during all that period, at 
that Iréland ought to pay her fair pro- all events, Ireland has been treated not 
portion of Imperial taxation, and he | only with justice, but with generosity ; 
fixed that proportion at  1-53rd.| and I think we may proceed to consider, 
[Laughter.] Yes, it was on that basis if partnership between the two countries 
he was elected to that House. He based | is to be dissolved, what financial relations 
his calculations upon the figures that had should be established between them, just 
been alluded to that afternoon by the both to Ireland and the British taxpayer, 
President of the Local Government in a calm and philosophic spirit, and 
Board, as contained in an article by Mr. | even with some amount of coldness in 
Giffen. The right hon. Member for West | the arguments we may address to each 
Birmingham, to judge from his speech in other. We have all listened with great 
reference to this matter, apparently interest and instruction to the able speech 
thought that no person was ever actuated | of the President of the Local Govern- 
in politics by any but selfish and | ment Board ; but we have listened to it, 
materialistic motives. But he believed | too, with disappointment, because he did 
with the President of the Local Govern-| not, as we expected, declare the prin- 
ment Board that the people of England | ciples upon which the Government have 
were above all a just people, and he was | proceeded in fixing the contribution of 
perfectly content that the Member for | Ireland to the Imperial Expenditure. It 
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could speak for himself. 
he told his constituents. 





West Birmingham should, when the time 
came, stake the success of his cause on 


his appeal to the cupidity of the people. | 


He would be confident in basing the 
success of his cause upon an appeal to 
their sense of justice. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): There was one thing said by the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
with which all will agree, that in any 
scheme for establishing Home Rule Ire- 
land should be asked to pay only her fair 
proportion. I was, however, extremely 
astonished by the hon. Member's idea of 
that proportion. The hon. Member told 
his constituents that that proportion was 
1-53rd, but hon. Member 
going to vote for the Bill in which the fair 
proportion is put down at 1-27thor 1-28th. 
As regards the other argument the hon. 
Member advanced—the historical argu- 
ment—lI confess that it has never had 
any effect on my mind; and I am sur- 
prised at the effect it has on the Prime 
Minister. I could never understand upon 
what principle an excessive amount of 


the is 


money should be exacted from the tax- 


payers of this country in favour of the 


taxpayers of Ireland, because at the | 


beginning of this century an injustice 
was inflicted by some people who are 
dead upon others in Ireland who are dead 
also. The finances of this country have 
for a long period of this century been 


is generally admitted that Ireland ought 
| to contribute something to the Imperial 
| charges by which she will, to some extent, 
benefit, and the first thing we should 
address ourselves to is not the figures, but 
| the principle, on which we are going to 
/ determine what is a fair thing for the 
Irish people to be asked to pay. We 
have had in the course of this Home 
Rule controversy three distinct and even 
antagonistic plans before us, of which, I 
must say, the present is the worst. By 
the Bill of 1886 Ireland was to pay a 
definite sum, which was not to be 
altered for 30 years, but was to be liable 
to reduction upon certain contingencies. 
That was a perfectly intelligible principle. 
It was the only possible principle, because 
under the Bill of 1886 the Irish Members 
were to be excluded from the House, and 
therefore you could not expect from them 
a varying contribution. But I will not 
dwell upon that scheme, for it has passed 
into the realm of ancient history, In 
February of this year there was pro- 
pounded a new and very extraordinary 
scheme. It was that the Imperial Go- 
vernment should possess itself of the 
Customs Duties of Ireland, and that Ire- 
land should pay as its contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer the varying produce, 
be it less or more, of these Customs 
Duties. I was never able to see any 
principle in that proposal. It is quite 
true that the present amount of the 
, Customs comes very nearly to the net 
| sum which Ireland for the last year or 
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two has contributed to the Imperial 
Revenue. But to say that for better or 
for worse the proceeds of a particular 
tax is to be Ireland’s contribution to the 
Imperial Revenue is a principle which 
I have never been able to understand. 
The principle of the new clause, which is 
the third scheme, is equally unintelli- 
gible. It is based on the principle that 
the contribution of Ireland to the Im- 
perial Expenditure should bea fraction of 
her Revenue. But why should the con- 
tribution of Ireland to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer be «a certain fraction of her 
Revenue ? If the Imperial Expenditure 
burdens this country, why should it not 
burden Ireland as well? If the Imperial 
Expenditure is to be inereased, why 
should not the contribution of Ireland be 
increased also? The President of the 
Local Government Board, than whom 
nobody could be more clear and explicit 
when he pleased, passed over unnoticed 
and unanswered the argument of the 
right hou. Member for West Birming- 
ham as to the practical inconvenience 
of the working of the scheme. I will 
not attempt to go over again the ground 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham so 
excellently traversed ; but the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman amounted 
to this: that if this principle is to be 
carried out it does not matter—it makes 
no difference—what the fraction is ; 
that there will have to be two Budgets, 
au Irish Budget and a British Budget— 
and that there will be the greatest 
possible confusion in dealing with the 
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finances of both countries. Whenever 
there is a change in taxation—and 


changes must coustantly be made in the 
taxes, unless we are to stereotype the 
present Imperial taxation for the six 
years during which this scheme is to 
last—there will inevitably be contro- 
versies between the Irish Government 
aud the British Government, and between 
the Irish Members sitting in the Im- 
perial Parliament and the British Mem- 
bers. The President of the Local 
Government Board did not condescend 
to take any notice whatever of that 
arguinent. We are now at the present 
moment as ignorant as when the clause 
was put on the Paper of the principle 
which has induced the Government to 
make the contribution of Ireland to 
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Imperial charges a fraction of her whole 


comes the question, 
what would be a fair contribution for 
Ireland to pay? The answer to that 
is that Ireland ought to contribute the 
same proportion of the amount of her 
Revenue which Great Britain contri- 
butes to Imperial charges. The only 
fair and just principle on which you 
can act is that Ireland must contribute 
some fraction or other of the Imperial 
Expenditure, and that contribution must 
rise and fall proportionately with the 
rise and fall of Imperial Expenditure. 
Such a proposal in connection with the 
Bill of 1886 would be monstrously un- 
fair, because the Irish Members were 
excluded fromthe Imperial Parliament ; 
but under the present Bill Ireland will 
have as potent a voice in this House as 
the Representatives of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales; and, therefore, they 
ought to contribute an equal share to- 
wards the Expenditure, which is for the 
common benefit of all and is equally 
directed by all. If I were an Irishman 
and a Home Ruler I should be ashamed 
to ask that Ireland should stand on a 
lower pedestal than Great Britain. I 
would insist on being put in an equal 
position as regards Imperial contributions, 
and if I thought I had any claim for 
past injustice I would demand a definite 
subsidy from Great Britain on that 
account. Then comes the question, 
what is a fair quota for Ireland to pay ? 
We have had a good many suggestions 
in the course of this discussion. There 
was the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham, which was the suggestion made 
by the Prime Minister in 1886, It was 
substantially agreed to by the President 
of the Local Government Board, for the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted in his 
speech that the proportion of the amount 
of property assessed for Death Duties in 
Ireland to the amount of property assessed 
in Great Britain was 1-18th, and 
as, according to the Prime Minister, that 
is the best test of the tax-paying powers 
of a country, 1-18th would be the 
proper quota for Ireland to pay to 
Imperial charges. Another good test is 
the savings banks’ profits, and the profits 
in Ireland are 1-19th of the profits 
in Great Britain, which is nearly the 
same proportion. The Dresident of the 


Revenue. Now 
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Giffen’s arguments. I believe that 
calculations made from the data em- 
ployed by Mr. Giffen are extremely 
fallacious. You can make anything you 
like out of them. The right hon. 
Gentleman went on to suppose that the 
cost of living in Ireland was equivalent 
to the cost of living in England. I do 
not pretend to know much about Ireland, 


but I see an hon. Member from Ireland | 
I once en- | 


present who knows that 
deavoured to learn something in Ireland 
of the condition of the people of Ireland ; 
and though I should not wish to 
dogmatise, I say that the cost of living 
in Ireland is very much less than the 
cost of living in England. 
“No!” from Nationalist Members.] 
House rents are much cheaper in Ireland. 
The working man in Ireland spends less 
than the working man in England on 
house rent. [Criesof “No!”] But lI 


am not competent to enter into a con-_ 


troversy on these figures with hon. 
Members representing Irish constituencies. 
I will only say that you can prove any- 
thing by these figures, and the arguments 
as to the tax-paying capacity of the 
country derived from such sources are 
perfectly worthless. A very fair test of 
the tax-paying capacity of the country 


is the actual taxes raised when the taxa- | 


tion of the two countries is governed by 
precisely identical laws. Taxation in 
this country does not greatly oppress the 
poor man, because the only taxes which 
the working man pays in the United 
Kingdom are those upon alcohol, 
tobacco, and tea. In fact, the only tax 
which is a really oppressive tax on the 
poor, and one which everybody would 
like to see remitted, is the tax on tea. 
The late Lord Derby once said that a 
working man who did not drink or smoke 
paid little taxation. With a uniform 
system of taxation the Revenue which is 
raised in Ireland is about 1-12th 


of the whole Revenue of the United | 


Kingdom, and I should, therefore, hesitate 
to place the taxable capacity of Ireland 
so low as the President of the Local 
Government Board does. I understand 
the Government to say the present con- 
tribution of Ireland to Imperial purposes 
ought to be stereotyped for six years. 
But why do they not state a proportion 


which would rise and fall with the Im.- | 
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perial charges instead of a fixed sum ? 
The Imperial charges fluctuate, and 
before the end of the six years there may 
be an excess or a deficit. But even their 
| own principle is not fairly applied by the 

Government. With great ingenuity the 
Government have given twice over to 
‘the Irish Exchequer the benefit of the 
| £500,000 contribution to the cost of the 
_Police. They first reckon it as Irish 
instead of Imperial Expenditure, and then 
they use it over again for the pur- 
_pose of reducing the contribution of 

Ireland in the future to Imperial charges. 

I believe that all Members are animated 

by the desire that strict justice should be 
| done, if a scheme can be devised that 

will do justice between the two countries 
in the event of partnership being dis- 
solved. But I cannot say that a financial 
scheme of this sort, and which is based on no 
_ principle whatever, and which has nothing 
, but these assumptions and mistaken 
calculations of figures to recommend it to 
the Committee, will satisfy the House or 
the people of either Great Britain or 
Ireland. 

*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, that 
there was one remark of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down with 
which he entirely agreed, and that was 
that persons should not dogmatise about 
Ireland, of the 
country, and who were not acquainted 
with the details of Irish life. He only 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 


who knew nothing 


‘did not observe that rule throughout his 
speech. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that living was cheaper in Ireland 
than in England, and he meutioned 
house rents as an illustration. He (Mr. 
Lough) said that the same houses were 
not cheaper in Ireland than in England. 
The reason rents were lower in Ireland 
was that a great many of the people had 
to live in hovels in whieh the English 
people would not keep their dogs, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman taunted 
the country 
Sir J. GORST: I did vot taunt the 
‘country. I did not use a single word of 
the nature of a taunt. 
| Mr. LOUGH said, the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to say that as the 
same laws of taxation applied in Great 
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Britain and Ireland they must work with 


Government of 


equal fairness in both countries. He 
denied that statement altogether. A law 


which might be fair and just when it 
was applied in London or Manchester, or 
over the whole of Great Britain, might 
be perfectly unjust when applied to the 
peasants of Connemara, and it was that 
fact which gave so much force to the 
arguments of the Irish Members against 
the financial proposals of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman also 
declared that tlhe share which Ireland 
must contribute to the Imperial expenses 
must not be a fixed sum, but must rise 
and fall with Imperial Expenditure. 
That would be a fair argument enough 
if Ireland derived the same advantages 


as Great Britain from the Imperial | 
Expenditure. But Ireland was a part 
of the United Kingdom in whieh 


very little advantage accrued from the 


Imperial Expenditure, and, therefore, it 
was absurd to say that its contribution 


should go up and down with that Ex- | 


penditure. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he did not agree with Mr. Giffen. 


That was a very bold remark for the | 


right hon. Gentleman to make, for Mr. 
Giffen was the best authority on this 
question, and his figures had been before 
the country since 1886, and no attempt 
had been made to controvert them, Then 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
London University had said that it was 
a satisfaction to Englishmen and Scotch- 
men to know that Ireland had had in 
proportion a larger representation in the 
House than any other part of the United 
Kingdom. But an unjust system of 
taxation in Ireland was not balanced by 
allowing 70 or 80 Irish Members to sit in 
the House, when no attention was paid 
to what they said and when they were 
subjected to insults every day ——[ Oppo- 
sition cries of “No!”] Well, he had 
been in the House only a year, and he 
did not think a single day had passed 
during the Sittings of the House on whieh 
the Irish Members had not been insulted, 
He saw opposite the hon. and gallant 
Member for Armagh (Colonel Saunder- 
son), who was one of the greatest 
offenders in that way, and he was sure 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
bear out the truth of what he said, 
However, his point was that an unjust 
system of taxation was not balanced by 


Mr. Lough 
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extra representation in the House of 
Commons. The right hon. Baronet also 
said that the remission of amounts due 
by Ireland proved the fairness and 
liberality of England towards Ireland in 
the past. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK: I said exactly 


the reverse. 


Mr. LOUGH: I think the right hon. 

| Gentleman really forgets what he did 

say. I took his words down. He dis- 

| tinetly said that the remissions of taxation 

‘in Ireland proved the fairness and 
liberality of England in the past. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK: I referred to the 
representation of Ireland in this House, 
and distinctly said that we could not ex- 
pect Ireland to contribute in the same 
proportion. 


Mr. LOUGH: Then the right hon, 
Saronet admits that I have quoted him 
correctly on this point of the remissions, 
I say it does not follow, because 
England has given large remissions to 
| Ireland in times of famine, that the 
| system of taxation is just. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK : I did not say that 
either. 

Mr. LOUGH : I beg the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. I took down his 
words. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK: I merely used it 
as an illustration of the fact that we had 
| dealt fairly and liberally with Ireland in 
the past. 

Mr. LOUGH said, his point was that 
| the remissions of those sums in times of 
famine proved nothing of the kind. A 
fair and liberal way of treating Ireland 
would be by taking all the cireumstances 
of Ireland into account, and trying to 
devise a fiscal system which the people 
could bear and not a fiscal system which 
constantly led to famine, and then when 
the famine arose to give large remissions. 
Another argument of the right hon. 
Baronet was that, whilst England con- 
tributed two-thirds of her Revenue to 
Imperial resources, Ireland contributed 
only one-third of her Revenue. The 
answer to that was simple. It was 
because there was such an extravagant 
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administration in Ireland—a matter for 
which the people were not at all to blame— 
that all the taxes were used up in the 
‘country, and that only this very small 
portion remained for Imperial purposes. 
Of the £10,000,000 of taxation contributed 
by Scotland only £3,250,000 went in 
local expenditure, and the remainder 
towards Imperial charges, while of the 
£7,600,000 raised in Ireland over 
£5,000,000 were devoted to local 
expenditure. One other remark fell 
from the right hon. Baronet. He said 
they were going to alter the whole 
relations of Ireland to Great Britain, 
and that, therefore, though they had been 
liberal to Ireland in the past, they could | 
not be liberal to her under Home Rule. | 
He begged leave to disclaim that argu- | 
ment in toto. The Government were | 
trying to unite the Empire more strongly 
together; and therefore, instead of being 
less liberal to Ireland, as the right hon. 
Baronet suggested, they ought to be 
more liberal towards her. Heconsidered 
that the discussion in which the Com- 
mittee was engaged went to the very root 
of the situation; and unless they managed 
to arrive at a good solution of these 
questions, the great policy which the 
Government had in hand would not be a 
success, but a failure. 





It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his report to the House. 


to sit 





Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Monday next. 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT (1892) AMEND- | 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 297.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
what was the object of the Bill ? 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, 
eastle-upon-Tyne) : The Second Reading | 
of this Bill was assented to by the 
Leader of the Opposition, especially on | 
the ground that it was approved of by | 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member | 


FOR 
New- 
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for North Leeds. The Bill is intended 
to remedy some difficulties discovered 
by experience in the working of the Act 
of 1892, which was brought in by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Leeds for improving the facilities 
for acquiring sites. 


Bill reported, without Amendment. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I hope the House 


will allow the Third Reading to be 


taken now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —( Mr. J. Morley.) 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : I 
object. 

Bill to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 338.) 
Lords Amendments agreed to. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON, No. 2) BILL 
[Lords].—(No. 419.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No. 241.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Tuesday next. 


to sit 


COMMITTEES). 

Sir JOHN MOWBRAY 
from the Committee of Selection; That 
they had added the following Members 
to the Standing Committee on Trade 
Fishing), 
Shipping and Manufactures : Mr. William 


reported 


and 


Abraham (Cork, N.E.), Mr. Asher, 
Sir Walter Foster, and Sir George 
Trevelyan. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
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TAXATION (GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 17th July ; Mr. Chamberlain]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 344.] 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, | 
dated 7th July, 1893, declaring that | 
George Graham, Labourer, Royal Gun | 
Factory, War Office, was appointed | 
without a Civil Service Certificate | 
through inadvertence on the part of the | 
Head of his Department [by Act] ; to lie 


upon the Table. 





ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND | 
AMENDING ACTS, AND WELSH INTER- | 
MEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 

Copy presented,—of Scheme for the | 
management of the Funds applicable out 
of the County Rate and moneys provided | 
by Parliament, and out of the Local | 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Duties, | 
to the Intermediate and Technical Educa- | 
tion of the inhabitants of the County of | 
Cardigan, in the matter of the Founda- | 
tion called the Free School of the county | 
town of Cardigan (including the Charity | 
of Letitia Cornwallis), and in the matter | 
of “ The Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, 1889,” “The Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Act, 1890,” and | 
in the matter of “ The Endowed Schools | 
Act, 1869,” and Amending Acts [by | 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be | 


printed. [No. 345.] 


SEAL FISHERY (NORTH PACIFIC) ACT’ 
1893. | 
Copy presented,—of Order in Council, | 
dated 4th July, 1893, entitled “ The Seal | 
Fishery (North Pacific) Order in Council, 
1893” [by Act]; to lie upon the | 
Table. 
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TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1264 (Jeddah) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


REVOLVERS (DEATHS AND INJURIES), 

Address for “Returns giving par- 
ticulars of cases treated for Revolver or 
Pistol wounds in hospitals during the 
years 1890, 1891, and 1892”: 

“ Of inquests held during the same 
period on the bodies of persons killed by 
the discharge of Revolvers or Pistols” : 

“ And the number of persons sentenced 
to death in each of the aforesaid years 
for murder committed by means of 
Revolvers.”"—(Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 


EVENING SITTING. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

IMPERIAL TAXATION.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I rise to ask the House to accept 
the Motion that stands in my name— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
consider the financial relations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer.” 

In support of this Motion I may refer to 
the discussions that take place annually 
in this House .upon the Estimates, and 
also at other times, when not only Mem- 
bers from one part of the country, but 
Members from different parts of the 
country 





Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present :— 


House adjourned at five minutes after 
Nine o'clock till Monday next. 





Ain Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 24th July 1893. 


NEW PEER. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
K.C.S.L, C.LE., Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt, a Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary in Her Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Service, having been created Baron 
Cromer of Cromer in the county of Nor- 
folk—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 


SAT FIRST. 


Lord Calthorpe—after the death of his 
brother. 


MARRIAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF YORK. 

The Duke of Norfolk reported, That 
his Grace and the Duke of Westminster 
waited on Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales with the 
message of the 14th instant, and that 
Their Royal Highnesses had returned 
the following answer, viz. :— 

My Lorps, 

We thank you for the message 
by which you have expressed to us 
your congratulations on the marriage 
of our dear son. 

We are glad to feel that an event 
so full of happiness to ourselves is a 
cause of rejoicing to you, and that 
the sentiments and the interests of 
our Family and those of the Nation 
are the same, 


THE VICEROY OF IRELAND AND IRISH 
UNIONISTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Earn CADOGAN asked Her 
Majesty’s Government on what principle 
the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
had acted with reference to the accept- 
ance or refusal of addresses to His 
Excellency ? He said: My Lords, be- 
fore asking the question I wish to express 
my very sincere regret at the absence of 
my noble Friend the Viceroy of Ireland. 
When I placed this Notice on the Paper 
I felt it my duty to communicate 
privately with my noble Friend, and I 
asked him whether the day suggested 
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would be convenient to him. My noble 
Friend replied that, so far as he knew, the 
date would be quite convenient to Her 
Majesty’s Government. I have just had 
a private communication from my noble 
Friend in which he regrets his inability 
to be present, and adds that he is at this 
moment labouring under somewhat severe 
indisposition. It is distasteful to me, 
as it would be to any one of your Lord- 
ships, to criticise the action of an impor- 
tant Member of the Government like the 
Vicerdy of Ireland in his absence. I am 
aware that in ordinary circumstances, in 
His Excellency’s absence, we should look 
to the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to answer any question or give 
any information we may require ; but we 
have to remember that Her Majesty's 
Government are not entirely free agents 
in this matter. Unfortunately, they are 
bound hand and foot to a section of their 
supporters in the other House, by whose 


authority and by whose support 
they live and move and have their 
being, and without whom probably 


they could not continue as a Government. 
I venture to think that much of the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant of which 
we now have to complain must have been 
repugnant to the feelings of my noble 
Friend and to noble Lords opposite, and 
Iam quite willing to give them every 
credit for the difficulty of the position in 
which they now find themselves placed 


with reference to the government of 
Ireland. The Notice I have placed on 


the Paper will, I think, sufficiently ex- 
plain the object I have in view. I wish 
to draw the attention of the House to the 
action of the Lord Lieutenant with refer- 
ence to the rejection and refusal of 
addresses in Ireland. Briefly stated, the 
accusation is this: that, whereas some 
few months ago the Lord Lieutenant 
declined to accept addresses proposed to 
be presented to him by the loyal inhabi- 
taunts and Unionists of Dublin, on subse- 
quent occasions, and as I believe without 
any exception, my noble Friend has, 
although he constantly deprecated allu- 
sions in such addresses to political sub- 
jects, accepted and received them. I will 
briefly state to your Lordships the facts 
as they have arisen. The Lord Lieutenant 
arrived in Dublin in 1892. At that time 
the Corporation of Dublin and the 
authorities at Kingstown, after debates 
and divisions, decided that they would 
not pay the Lord Lieutenant the usual 
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compliment of an address. A few days 
afterwards, however, the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce resolved to present an 
address to His Excellency, and they sent 
a copy of it to the Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant requesting that His Lordship 
would receive it. A few lines of that 
correspondence will show exactly the 
position in which the matter stood. The 
Secretary of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce forwarded to Major Jekyll, 
the Lord Lieutenant’s Secretary, the 
address it was proposed to present. They 
first of all proposed to assure Her 
Majesty’s Representative of their loyal 
devotion to. Her Majesty’s person and 
Throne, and their attachment to the Con- 
stitution, and concluded— 

“ We have felt it our duty to declare our con- 

viction that the maintenance of the legislative 
Union now existing between Ireland and Great 
Britain is essential to the prosperity of the 
trade and commerce of Ireland.” 
That is the only allusion in the address 
which might be considered to bear on 
contemporary polities. In the reply of 
the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant I 
find the following paragraph :— 

“His Excellency, however, observes with 

regret that the address contains allusions to 
matters of a controversial kind which, in his 
opinion, render it impossible for him to receive it 
in its present form.” 
Then, my Lords, the committee of the 
Methodist Chureh also desired to present 
an address, which declared their belief 
that the legislative Union so long exist- 
ing between England and Ireland should 
be preserved inviolate. Again, Major 
Jekyll replied— 

“It is withgreat regret that he (the Lord Lieu- 
tenant) finds coupled with the loyal expressions 
which your committee desire to tender to him 
as the Queen’s Representative declarations of 
opinion upon matters of acute Party controversy, 
which precludes him from receiving the address 
in the form in which it is proposed to be 
presented,” 

Your Lordships will see that on the 
ground alone of these two allusions to 
the maintenance of the Union, the Lord 
Lieutenant declined to receive these 
addresses. Now, my Lords, I am not 
aware that it has ever been the custom to 
refuse to receive addresses on similar 
grounds. I do not say that the Lord 
Lieutenant would not be justified in 
departing from precedent if he thought 
it wise to do so, but there is one point 
of enormous importance in this discus- 
sion. In my view, the Constitutional 
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objection is one which it was hardly within 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant to 
take. It appears to me that the Lord 
Lieutenant, who is the Representative of 
the Sovereign, is morally, if not legally, 
bound to administer the law as he finds 
it. When my noble Friend went to 
Ireland he found the Union existing 
between Great Britain and Ireland. It 
may have been his opinion that the 
Union should no longer exist, but I sub- 
mit to the House that as long as that 
Union exists there could be nothing 
in any address expressing loyalty to 
that Union to justify their rejection. 
If any partiality is to be shown, surely 
it is not unreasonable to say that 
Her Majesty’s Representative should re- 
ceive addresses expressing loyalty to the 
law as it exists, and should reject those 
which touch upon controversial subjects; 
in other words, which suggest alterations 
in the law. I now pass on as briefly as 
possible to state exactly what happened. 
After having declined to accept addresses 
from these two loyal Bodies, His Excel- 
leney proceeded on a tour in the West 
and South of Ireland ; but I will confine 
myself, in the remarks I have to make, 
to the larger towns he visited. The first 
place I will mention is Mullingar, where 
two addresses containing political allu- 
sions were presented. The first was 
from the Rev. Father Drum, and the 
following is an extract from it :— 

“While we admire in you a distinguished 
scholar and a man of letters, we greet Your 
Excellency more particularly as a bearer of a 
message of peace and justice to our country 
from Her Majesty’s present Government. The 
English nation believes the time has come when, 
as a matter of right and justice, the people of 
Ireland should be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. The Irish nation be- 
lieves that the Home Rule Bill at present be- 
fore the House of Commons, when passed into 
law, will largely contribute to the peace and 
stability of the United Kingdom and to thede- 
velopment of the natural resources of our own 
country. The noble exertions of Mr. Gladstone 
in promoting this measure of peace and justice 
must ever meet with our grateful recognition.” 
And asimilar passage occurred in another 
address. It is fair to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that I should read to the House 
his dignified protest against such allu- 
sions— 

“It is, however, my duty now to allude to 
what I may call the political part of the ad- 
dress which you have been so good as to present 
tome. I cannot affect to be surprised at find- 
ing poltttent allusions in these addresses. The 
subject is one that you have greatly at heart, 
and, as I say, I am not surprised at the warm 
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alluded to it. If you had failed to do so, your 
hostile critics might take the omission as a 
mark of supposed indifference on your part, but 
in this matter there is nothing could be more 
certain than that, holding the office I do in this 
country, I am Constitutionally debarred from 
discussing, or even alluding to, a measure of a 
political character, such as the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill, while it is under the consideration of 
Parliament. That is a disability which rests 
upon me as representing the Crown, and, in my 
opinion, it goes further. It prevents me from 
receiving officially on public occasions like this 
expressions of political opinion upon this 
measure. There are other means by which 
your wishes, if it was thought desirable, can be 
brought under the notice of Parliament. 1 
particularly wish it to be understood that I en- 
tirely appreciate the motives that induced you 
to make these allusions, and I do not attach the 
smallest blame to anybody here for making 
them. Your addresses have been somewhat 
recently placed in my hands, or I would have 
taken other means to express my views, but I 
am not sorry to have this opportunity of 


making a public appeal to people of all 
Parties in all places I will visit during 
my present journey, to their good sense 


and to their self-restraint, and, in courtesy 
towards myself, to prevent the necessity for re- 
peating my views on this subject, as to the cor- 
rectness of which I have not the smallest doubt. 
I am confident that I will not be misunderstood 
and that you will receive what I have said in 
the same spirit of goodwill in which I have 
said it.” 


Nothing could be better as a protest or 
as aspeech in deprecation of the para- 


graphs contained in these addresses than | 


the words of the Lord Lieutenant. The 
noble Lord repeated this protest in reply 
to a whele series of similar addresses ; 
but what I want to call the attention of the 


Government to is that in spite of that, at | 
the 


single place, he received 


every 
The only addresses which he 


addresses, 
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is known to have refused to receive on | 


account of their political allusions were 
the two loyal addresses proposed to be 
presented to himin Dublin. I will men- 
tion a few other instances, assuring noble 
Lords opposite that I have chapter and 
verse for them in what I may call the 
organ of the Government, The Freeman's 
Journal, At Galway the addresses from 
the local branch of the Irish National 
Federation contained political allusions ; 
at Limerick the Mayor in his speech 
alluded to the political situation, and an 
address was presented which discussed 
one of the clauses of the Home Rule 
Bill; and at Tralee the address from the 
Commissioners contained political allu- 
sions. On the day on which the Lord 
Lieutenant was expected to arrive the 
Corporation of Cork held a sitting, and 
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a very stormy, lively, and interesting 
debate took place, chiefly as to whether 
some sentences which partook of a loyal 
character in the draft address should be 
expunged, After many hours’ discussion 
it was agreed, on a division, that all loyal 
expressions should be ex punged from this 
address, So impressed was the Mayor 
of Cork with this result that after the 
division he expressed his opinion that it 
would be impossible for His Excellency 
to receive such an address. But the 
address was received on the very evening 
of the day on which the discussion took 
place. It is impossible to believe that 
the Lord Lieutenant had not been in- 
formed of the discussion. He must have 
known that the absence of any allusions 
of a loyal character did not arise from 
any oversight or any desire for brevity, 
but was the result of the decision which 
had been arrived at by the Corporation. 
There were no political allusions in the 
address ; but I think, if there is to be 
any discrimination as to the addresses 
which the Lord Lieutenant will receive 
or reject, that that was an occasion 
on which the Lord Lieutenant ought, 
by refusal to receive the address, 
to have marked in some sense his opinion 
of the proceedings of which the address 
was the result. At Queenstown the 
Town Commissioners and the Board of 
Guardians presented addresses containing 
political allusions. These allusions were 
deprecated by the Lord Lieutenant, but 
he accepted them, and so it goes on, my 
Lords ; but I will not weary the House 
by going further into the history of the 
tour. I think I have said enough, and 
laid before the House sufficient facts, to 


/support to some extent the accusations 


which I have made—first of all, that there 
has been inequality and injustice in the 
conduct of the Lord Lieutenant with 
regard to these addresses ; anid, secondly, 
that where addresses have been rejected 
they have been addresses from Bodies 
who not only have been loyal, but whose 
only fault has been that they have made 
allusions to the Union under which they 
are now existing. I have put my Notice 
in the form of a question, and I sincerely 
trust the Government will not refuse 
some explanation of facts which are, I 
think, indisputable. We certainly have 
not had much encouragement to ask 
questions on the subject of Ireland. 
Many noble Lords from Ireland have 
repeatedly asked for information on 
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various subjects connected with that 
country, and the replies which have been 
furnished have, to say the least, not been 
very satisfactory. I trust on this occasion 
to hear something that will be, to a 
certain extent, satisfactory. We have 
had a great deal to complain of during 
the past few months with regard to the 
conduct of the Government towards the 
loyal minority in Ireland, and I have very 
little doubt that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are left to their own devices, spurred 
and urged on as they are by their 
political masters, that there is worse still 
in store for the Unionists of Ireland. 
But whatever Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may do, to whatever depths of 
degradation their present position may 
lead them, I, for one, must strongly pro- 
test against the Representative of the 
Sovereign being involved in a course of 
action which I can only describe as dis- 
honest, dishonourable, and discreditable 
to all concerned, 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur ADMI- 
RALTY (Ear! Srencer) : My Lords, I 
rise to answer the question which the 
noble Earl has put to me in regard to 
addresses which have been presented to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. First of 
all, I should like to say that I waited 
with considerable curiosity to hear the 
speech of the noble Earl, because he will 
agree that it is a very unusual course to 
take to criticise or bring under discussion 
the question of addresses to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and his replies to 
them. With regard to the absence of the 
Lord Lieutenant, I regret very much to 
hear that he is unwell, but I not 
understand that he or the noble Earl 
opposite put his absence from his place 
to-night on that ground. He put it, as 
we know, deliberately on other grounds. 

Earn CADOGAN: It is rather a 
delicate matter. In the first letter I 
received from my noble Friend he said 
that the date I suggested would be, as 
far as he knew, quite convenient. I 
received another letter yesterday morning 
from my noble Friend, It was marked 
* private,” and I hardly know whether I 
ought to quote it in this House, but in it 
he most distinctly told me, much to my 
regret, that he was indisposed, 

kant SPENCER: I only expressed 
my regret that such was the case; but 
the Government are quite prepared to 
take on themselves the responsibility of 
having advised the Lord Lieutenant not 


do 
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to take part in this Debate, and I will 
give my reasons for it. I do not say it 
has been the invariable practice, but it 


has been for many years past the 
usual practice, for Lord Lieutenants 
of Ireland not to take part in 


political Debates in this, House. I am 
aware that there have been exceptions. 
There was a notable exception in the 
time of the noble Marquess, at which I 
was very much surprised. I refer to the 
time when Lord Carnarvon was the 
organ for declaring the Irish policy of 
the Government in this House. But 
that was quite contrary to practice, and 
I will broadly state that, as a general 
rule, it has not been the policy of the 
Lord Lieutenant, as the Representative 
of the Crown in Ireland, to take part in 
political Debates in this House. On one 
occasion Lord Clarendon took part in a 
Debate, and defended himself in a par- 
ticular case—the supersession of Lord 
Roden ; and I myself engaged in a dis- 
cussion, either on the Church Bill or the 
Land Bill; but I was very young to the 
office then, and I always repented having 
done so. I do not for a moment say I 
stand in a very good position with regard 
to that circumstance, and I frankly admit 
I have learned from experience it was 
most undesirable, considering the respou- 
sible position the Lord Lieutenant oecu- 
pies, in view of the fact that he has to 
come into contact with men of the 
opposite side, that he should take part in 
political discussion in this House. That 
isan vpinion which I have held since 
1872: Ladhere to it, and believe it to 
be absolutely right. The present Lord 
Lieutenant consulted my noble Friend 
the Leader of this House on the subject, 
and he advised him that it was not 
desirable to break what the Government 
considered was the wise usage in this 
matter. I was also consulted, and I 
agreed with the advice given to the 
Lord Lieutenant. The Lord Lieutenant 
immediately acquiesced in that view. 
He wrote to me stating that he con- 
sidered it was most undesirable that the 
Lord Lieutenant, unless absolutely 
obliged to do so, should take part in 
political discussions in this House. I 
thought it was due to him to say this, as 
I thought your Lordships might think 
he had shown a want of courtesy or 
disregard of the gravity of the accusation 
made against him if he did not come. 
When my conduct was called iu question 
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with regard to the supersession of Lord 
Rossmore on the Commission of the 
Peace for the County Monaghan, an 
attack was made directly upon me by a 
learned and distinguished Member of 
your Lordships’ House, Lord Cairns. 
That case was almost on a par with the 
ease of Lord Clarendon ; but the Cabinet 
of the day thought it inadvisable that I 
should take part in the discussion, and 
my defence was, therefore, left to Lord 
Carlingford, who was then Lord Privy 
Seal. I do not think any rigid rule can 
be laid down as to how addresses are to 
be answered or how addresses are to 
be received by Viceroys in Ireland. One 
Viceroy may take a different view from 
another, and the circumstances of each 
address must also be considered. There- 
fore, I am quite clear that no rigid rule 
ean be laid down as to what a Lord 
Lieutenant can receive or as to what he 
can reject, nor can any rigid rule be 
laid down as to what is required in such 
addresses. I have heard from the pre- 
sent Lord Lieutenant, and he says that 
in the addresses of the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Methodists in 
Ireland there were allusions to the poli- 
tical controversy that was going on in 
Parliament, to which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant made objection, The Lord 
Lieutenant said there were three courses 
open to him. He might receive the 
address and pass over such allusions in 
silence; he might receive the address 
and give his views upon it; or he might 
send back the address and ask for a 
re-consideration of its terms. The Lord 
Lieutenant deliberately adopted the third 
course. He considered that there were 
two kinds of addresses, and that the 
ordinary addresses, such as those pre- 
sented to the Lord Lieutenant in different 
parts of the country when he makes a 
tour, are to be distinguished from the 
addresses presented to him on his first 
arrival in Dublin. The latter ure con- 
gratulatory addresses; and when he 
entered upon the Viceroyalty he had no 
desire to diseuss questions which he 
knew excited strong opposition in Ire- 
land. He therefore desired to avoid 
discussing addresses which touched on 
the burning question of Home Rule. He 
was quite aware that some of his Prede- 
cessors had replied to similar references, 
and had dealt with them in no measured 
terms. The noble Marquess opposite, 


Lord Zetland, had a reference to the sub- 
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ject, and replied at length, in such a 
manner as he might have replied in Par- 
liament on the subject. The present 
Lord Lieutenant does not criticise or 
object to his Predecessor’s action ; but if 
he answers addresses, he claims a free 
hand with regard to the views he holds 
upon the same questions. Some deputa- 
tions who were to present addresses— 
notably Trinity College—willingly fell 
in with the suggestion to eliminate from 
their addresses the references to Home 
Rule. I now come to the tour of Lord 
Houghton made in the South and West. 
The noble Earl, who always shows fair- 
ness in these matters, drew a distinction 
between addresses received from large 
and small cities through which the Lord 
Lieutenant might pass. I agree that 
there is a marked distinction between 
those and addresses sent beforehand to 
be considered by the Lord Lieutenant. 
The first place he stopped at was Mul- 
lingar. He had not had an opportunity 
of receiving the addresses from Mullingar ; 
and when they were put into his hand as 
he was going by the train, he considercd 
it was best, under the circumstances, to 
allow those addresses to be presented, 
and that he should reply to them in a 
way which would show during the rest 
of his tour what were his wishes. The 
noble Earl has very fairly admitted that 
that reply was dignified and proper. The 
Lord Lieutenant tells me that after the 
expression of his desire that political 
allusions with reference to a subject 
under consideration in Parliament should 
not be made in his wishes 
were, with some few exceptions, com- 


addresses, 


plied with. I do not know how the 
noble Lord could avoid receiving 
addresses as he went through the 


country ; and had he refused addresses 
because there were omissions or because 
they contained political allusions, he 
would have done much more harm than 
good by his refusal. The noble Earl did 
not criticise the address presented to the 
Lord Lieutenant at Cork, but he criticised 
the omissions. He drew a distinction 
between questions which are matters in 
controversy before Parliament and ques- 
tions whieh are not before Parliament, 
or which are intimately connected with 
the administration of justice in Ireland, 


Eart CADOGAN: I did not men- 
tion questions like the release of the 


prisoners, and other matters which I 
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might have dealt with, which might be 
considered to be Executive matters. 


Eart SPENCER: If the noble 
Earl did not, there have been very 
severe criticisms, because the Lord 


Lieutenant received addresses in which 
amnesty, evicted tenants, and one or two 
other subjects have been mentioned. I 
had a very long experience in Ire- 
land, and I never stayed at home in 
Dublin. I visited every part of the 
country, and wherever I went questions 
of political amnesty were always brought 
forward. I did not refuse to receive 
addresses on that subject, because I 
thought it was within the legitimate right 
of every subject of Her Majesty to bring 
forward a question of that sort. Other 
subjects of local interest were continually 
raised—subjects on which there was 
considerable ditference of opinion—and I 
never hesitated to state my opinion, if I 
thonght it desirable, as opposed to the 
views of those who brought forward 
these addresses. Now I come to the 
gravamen of the charge which the noble 
Earl has made—that the Lord Lieutenant 
received an address in whieh no allusion 
whatever was made to Her Majesty. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: From which 
such an allusion had been struck out. 

Eart SPENCER: I was going to 
refer to the other point, which is a 
matter of notoriety. On the day of the 
arrival of the Enchantress in the harbour 
of Queenstown a discussion had taken 
place in the local Town Council, and by 
a majority words of loyalty towards Her 
Majesty were omitted from the address, 

Earn CADOGAN: The words were 
expunged, 

Eart SPENCER: Very well; I am 
reudy to admit that they were expunged, 
for the sake of argument, from the 
address. With regard to the position of 


the Lord Lieutenant, he was not aware of | 


this when he informed the Town Council 
that he would receive the address. 
Would it, then, have been desirable for 
him to have refused to receive it 2? I am 
very clear that it would have been 
exceedingly injudicious on his part to 
refuse to receive the address on account 


of this vote of the Town Council. I 
deplore that the paragraph was ex- 


punged from the address, but I believe 
that it would have given enormous 
importance to certain persons, and would 
have increased the dormant disloyalty 
of what 1 believe to be but a 


Earl Cadogan 
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small portion of the population, if Lord 
Houghton had refused to receive the 
address, and I feel convinced that this 
would have been a most injudicious step 
to have taken. What did he do? He 
received an address of welcome. The 
Mayor of Cork welcomed him as the 
Representative of the Queen, and in that 
way approached the Lord Lieutenant 
not in his individual or personal character, 
but as the Representative of the Sove- 
reign. That ought to be borne in mind 
in all these cases of addresses. I have 
always thought that in approaching the 
Lord Lieutenant those who come to him 
show by that very act that they are de- 
sirous of addressing him as the Repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign. The Lord 
Lieutenant did not reply to this address, 
He treated it entirely as an affair in which 
the local people had an interest, and he 
discussed the various points raised with 
those who presented the address. The 
question of amnesty, of Haulbowline, and 
of evicted tenants were all subjects pro- 
per to be brought before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in that way. Really, I hardly 
know what the noble Earl and those who 
support him have to say in this matter. 
They cannot complain of the language 
of the Lord Lieutenant. His language 
was dignified and proper on every occa- 
sion. When he answered an address, no 
one can take the slightest exception to 
what hesaid. It comes, then, to drawing 
a distinction between congratulatory 
addresses and other addresses. You find 
fault with his exercise of discretion in 
receiving addresses from other parts of 
the country. I think it will be unfortu- 
nate if Parliament steps in and criticises 
the Lord Lieutenant and says whether 
he to one address and to 
reject another. All the circumstances 
connected with the place must be con- 
sidered, and there might well be times 
when it would be right for him to reject 
addresses and others when it would be 
far better that he should see the people, 
even if their addresses be not couched in 
language which he would wholly approve. 
I confess I think the charge made by the 
noble Earl is a very petty one. I do 
not consider that it is warranted by the 
facts brought forward, or that it is justi- 
fied by the usages of Parliament ; aud I 
sincerely hope that a precedent will not 
be formed from the Motion of the noble 
Earl, and that the discretion of the Lord 
Lieutenant upon facts such as those which 


is receive 
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have been brought forward will not in 
future be called in question. 

*Eart COWPER said, that he had 
listened with great interest and some 
anxiety to the speech of the noble Earl 
who had just sat down; but, to his 
mind, it gave uo satisfactory answer to 
the question or defence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, whom he was sorry not to see 
in the House to answer for himself. 
Earl Spencer had let fall some observa- 
tions upon that question which to him 
were entirely new. He had always been 
under the impression that it was de- 
sirable the Viceroy should not come over 
and make speeches on legislative matters 
such as the Land Act in former days or 
the present Home Rule Bill, but that a 
personal attack would justify and demand 
his appearance, as in the cases of Lord 
Clarendon and of Earl Spencer himself. 
As to the distinction drawn between 
different addresses, he thought this was 
an afterthought, and could not be main- 
tained. He was unwilling to attack 
Lord Houghton. He thought, in the 
first place, that it was a patriotic thing 
for the noble Lord to have accepted the 
Viceroyalty under the circumstances, 
when his Chief Secretary was in the 
Cabinet and was expected to do all the 
work, and when the noble Lord was in a 
really subordinate position, though nomi- 
nally the superior. Besides, at the pre- 
sent moment, the circumstances were not 
very pleasant. A large body of the well- 
to-do people had, owing to no per- 
sonal feeling towards Lord Houghton— 
that would be impossible—shown that 
politically they were bitterly and strongly 
opposed to him, and had kept away 


from him and given him the cold 
shoulder. At the same time, the 
Nationalists seemed rather lukewarm 
in their appreciation of him. No 
one could get over the fact that when 
the loyal people came forward with 
addresses they were not received on 


account of one paragraph about the legis- 
lative Union, If anybody wished to 
make a difference in the rule that every- 
thing political should be excluded, it would 
be far more graceful to make the exception 
in favour of political opponents rather 
than in favour of political friends. He 
would ask those in favour of Home Rule 
whether they did not think that the 
loyal Protestants would sutfer consider- 
ably, and that their position would 
become a very painful and cruel one ? 
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They all ought to be treated with every 
consideration; and if their addresses had 
been accepted and those on the other 
side refused, even the warmest supporters 
of Her Majesty’s Government would 
have considered it an error on the right 
side. The Government were granting 
what had been refused for many years, and 
supported by very questionable means, 
Therefore, it was important to show that 
when they granted it they were not 
influenced by fear or compulsion or by a 
mere desire to obtain popularity. He 
would not say how much, in his opinion, 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been influenced by such con- 
siderations. But their representative had 
snubbed the loyal people, and truckled 
to those few counties where no conciliation 
was necessary. In his opinion, every 
address to Her Majesty ought to contain 
the ordinary expressions of loyalty; and if 
they did not do so,it must be taken to be 
equivalent to an expression of disloyalty 
somewhat similar to refusing to drink 
Her Majesty’s health at a public dinner, 
or to stand up and take off one’s hat upon 
the singing of “God save the Queen.” 
That was especially the case when the 
act was done deliberately and after dis- 
cussion, as had been the case at Cork, 
The Lord Lieutenant had no right to 
act in that way, and, in his opinion, had 
made a great mistake. 

Tue Marevess or WATERFORD 
said, the noble Lord opposite (Earl 
Spencer) had said it was an unusual 
course to criticise the reception of 
addresses presented to Viceroys. He 
was quite prepared to admit it was a 
most unusual course, and one which was 
never adopted before, because it was not 
necessary. No previous Lord Lieutenant 
had ever shown such partisanship or had 
declined to receive the addresses of one 
class of Her Majesty’s subjects on the 
ground that they were contentious 
whilst he had received from another class 
nuddresses of an even more contentious 
character, The noble Earl opposite had 
said that the Lord Lieutenant was justi 
fied in refusing to take part in the 
Debate in that House on this question, 
but he would remind the noble Earl that 
Viceroys had come over from Ireland 
over and over again for the purpose of 
doing so, and that he himself when he 
was Lord Lieutenant of Lreland had 
taken part in Debates in that House 
when similar questions were raised. For 
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his own part, he was most anxious to 
know the reasons why the Lord 
Lieutenant had not either refused to re- 
ceive all contentious addresses or received 
all of them. He thought that the noble 
Lord the Lord Lieutenant might have 
given a much more full and satisfactory 
answer to the question than that which 
the noble Earl had given. The real fact 
was that the Lord Lieutenant was trying 
to occupy an impossible position, because 
he was endeavouring at the same time to 
represent both the Queen and Her 
Majesty’s present Government. Pre- 
vious Lord Lieutenants had never for- 
gotten that they represented a Constitu- 
tional Sovereign, who maintained a 
perfect impartiality between all classes 
of her subjects. The noble Earl opposite 
went over to Ireland to administer the 
Kilmainham Treaty. 

Eart SPENCER: No. 

THe Margvess oy WATERFORD 
said that, if the noble Earl objected to 
the term “Kilmainham Treaty,” he 
would say that he went over to Ireland 
to attempt to administer the arrange- 
ment that had been come to at that time. 
That attempt had been as successful as 
the present attempt to bring about “ the 
union of hearts * was likely to be. The 
noble Earl, while engaged in keeping his 
present friends in order in Ireland, had, at 
any rate, always acted with fairness and 
discretion, and he would not have re- 
fused addresses from one Party and 
accepted them from another under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances. The Irish 
Nationalists themselves had described the 
present Lord Lieutenant as “a Home 
Rule Lord Lieutenant,” and the noble 
Lord, in accepting the address of the 
Home Rule Party, had said that he could 
not attach the smallest blame to those 
who had drawn up those addresses for 
the language which they contained. The 
Representative of the Queen in Ireland 
received altogether 12 addresses contain- 
ing statements favourable to Home Rule, 
but the two addresses expressive of views 
favourable to the existing régime he 
would not receive. The Lord Lieutenant 
had done much to discourage the loyal 
classes in Ireland and to encourage the 
forces of disorder, because he supposed 
Her Majesty’s present Government de- 
pended for their very existence upon 
their friends. His Excellency possibly 
did not dare to refuse to receive the ad- 
dresses in which Home Rule was ap- 
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proved. Perhaps he had had a hint from 
headquarters here that he ought to 
accept them. The Government would 
do well to bear in mind that they might 
have to call upon the loyal classes in 
Ireland for support at no very distant 
date; that they might want assistance 
against those who were their present 
friends. For himself he did not believe 
that the “union of hearts” would be of 
very long duration. Before much time 
had elapsed the Lord Lieutenant, he was 
convinced, would greatly regret having 
taken this one-sided and un-Constitutional 
action in connection with these addresses 
and having used his high position to show 
gross partiality as between the different 
classes interested in political affairs in 
Treland. 

*Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that 
Earl Spencer had stated it was not the 
proper course for the Viceroy to defend 
himself against attacks in that House, 
but had given instances of some excep- 
tions. He would cite another case, when 
Lord Carlisle was Viceroy in 1860. It 
was not connected with an address, but 
with a matter of administration. Lord 
Carlisle had, in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion, appointed a gentleman to be 
Lieutenant of a Northern county. Look- 
ing back upon the matter, there was, he 
must admit, not much exception to be 
taken to it. It was, however, an un- 
popular appointment; and he (Lord 
Belmore) was asked by the late Lord 
Mayo and one of his colleagues in the 
last Conservative Government to bring 
the matter before their Lordships. On 
that occasion he was not so fortunate as 
his noble Friend (Earl Cadogan) had 
been, as to get the matter on early—some 
other business came first ; and the sacred 
hour of dinner was approaching. He 
went over to Lord Carlisle and suggested 
postponing it; when Lord Carlisle 
replied, that that course would be most 
unfair to him, as he had to leave London 
next day, and pressed him to go on with 
it at once. ° Lord Houghton’s initial 
mistake had been in refusing to receive 
the addresses from the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce and from the Committee of 
the Irish Wesleyan Body. He did not 
intend to make an attack upon Lord 
Houghton; but he was no doubt a 
Minister of the Crown as well as Her 
Majesty’s Representative. The subject 
of Home Rule was almost the only one 
about which anyone in Ireland was 
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thinking. It hung over everything like 
a black cloud from the Loyalist point of 
view, as was remarked to him quite lately 
by a former Colleague of Earl Spencer's 
during his first Vice-Royalty, whose 
bad health now unfortunately prevented 
hint from often attending in this House. 
There would be no real valid reason for 


refusing an address which contained 
mention of that subject, and the Lord 
Lieutenant was not bound either to 


allude to it in his reply or to discuss it if 
he did not see fit to do so. Having 
refused those addresses, of course con- 
sistency obliged him to take exception to 
any mention of the matter in addresses 
coming from the other side. As to the 
addresses from which loyal allusions had 
been deliberately expunged, the Lord 
Lieutenant ought not to have received 
them. When he (Lord Belmore) was 
Governor of New South Wales he should 
certainly have refused to accept addresses 
under such circumstances had they been 
brought to his notice. 

“*T HE Maregvess or LONDON 
DERRY said, he had not expected, after 
the very able and lucid speech of his 
noble Friend (Earl Cadogan), to be called 
upon to address their Lordships, but, as 
far as he could see, his noble Friend's 
question was to remain absolutely un- 
answered, Her Majesty’s Government 
were pursuing the same policy in Office 
as when they were in Opposition. He 
remembered when he was Lord Lieu- 


tenant coming from Ireland to defend 
the Government against the attacks of 


the then Opposition, but he returned 
with an undelivered speech upon his 
mind becanse noble Lords opposite, who 
did not hesitate on public platforms to 
denounce the Irish Executive with 
which he was connected, dared not do so 
in that House where they could have 
been answered. In his opinion, Lord 
Houghton had acted in an absolutely 
inconsistent and wrong manner in re- 
fusing to accept addresses from various 
Bodies in Ireland, and that  incon- 
sistency and wrong course of  con- 
duet had not been defended by noble 
Lords on the Front Bench opposite. 
Addresses of a similar character to those 
of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce and 
the Methodists of Ireland had been pre- 
sented to Lord Aberdeen and to Lord 
Spencer; and those addresses were not 
refused. The conduct of Lord Hough- 
ton was more than inconsistent ; it was 
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ridiculous. If a deputation waited on 
the Home Secretary to present an address 
approving of capital punishment the 
Home Secretary dare not refuse the 
address because he objected to capital 
punishment. As to the addresses which 
the Lord’ Lieutenant did receive, 
in five of them no mention what- 
ever was made of Her Majesty. He 
himself had had considerable’ ex- 
perience as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in receiving addresses, and he had always 
insisted upon having a copy of the ad- 
dress sent to him beforehand that it 
might be carefully examined. Why had 
not Lord Houghton followed that course ? 
He should like to ask the Leader of the 
House whether, when he was Lord 
Lieutenant, he had ever had addresses 
thrust into his hand at the last moment 
without knowing or caring what they 


and Irish Unionists. 


contained ? With regard to the Cork 
address, the Corporation of that city 
never meant the Lord Lieutenant to re- 
ceive the address at all, as was 
shown by the manner in’ which 
they framed it. One member of 
the Corporation said, “ As soon as 


the political prisoners are released, it will 
be time to talk of loyalty.” The Lord 
Lieutenant must have known of the 
course taken; therefore, under whose 
instructions did he accept the address ? 
He pressed for an answer to this ques- 
Did the Cabinet know in October 


tion. 
that the Lord Lieutenant was going 
to refuse addresses from the repre- 


sentatives of loyalty, industry, and com- 
merce in Ireland ; and did the Cabinet 


know that the Lord Lieutenant in the 
following July was going to receive 


addresses in which matters of a most con- 
troversial and contentious character, such 
as the release of the dynamiters and the 
reinstatement of the evicted tenants, were 
introduced ? He had had, when acting 
as Lord Lieutenant, two Members of the 
Cabinet as his Colleagues; and he never 
took an important action of any kind— 
such as that under discussion—without 
consulting with the Minister who was 
virtually responsible for the government 
of Ireland. It was impossible to conceal 
this facet, that, when Lord Houghton 
refused addresses in October last and re- 
ceived others in July, though the voice 
was the voice of Lord Houghton, the hand 
was the hand of Mr. Morley in the one 
ease and of Mr. Gladstone in the 
other. It was known that the Govern- 
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ment could not remain in Office without 
the support of the Party which insisted 
on the release of the dynamite prisoners ; 
and Mr. Morley had not hesitated for 
one moment to throw, he would not say 
insult, but slight on every sentiment and 
demonstration of loyalty. He had a 
right to an answer to the question whe- 
ther, in receiving the addresses referred 
to, Lord Houghton had acted on his own 
responsibility or on the responsibility of 
the Government ? 


*THe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 


KIMBERLEY): My answer to that is 
that I do not know it, and never heard 
anything about it. I have to say that I 
never heard of them. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY: 
That is a very remarkable and eloquent 
speech by the noble Earl. 

*THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : I felt 
it necessary to say that, when I was 
directly challenged. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
I am not surprised at that policy of re- 
ticence on the part of the Government to 
which my noble Friend has adverted,. 
Jiseems to be suitable and congenial to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and espe- 
cially to their distinguished Chief. He 
has great qualification and inclination to 
adopt the position of a despot, and we 
know that there is no ageney which a 
despot likes better than a well-drilled 
company of mutes. Therefore, I fear 
the well-intentioned efforts of my noble 
Friend behind me will not be suecessful 
in drawing Her Majesty’s Government 
in this House from a policy which I 
doubt not is imposed on them. With 
regard to the Constitutional question 
which has been raised, in the first place 
Iam very much surprised at the idea 
which seems to be attached to the act of 
addressing or petitioning the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in Ireland. I gather that the 
Lord Lieutenant, in going over, thought 


it the most natural thing in the world to | 


refuse to receive any Petition or any ad- 
dress which did not in every respect 
agree with his own opinions. That is not 
the Constitutional aspect of petitioning. 
Petitioning is said to be one of the most 
precious rights of the subject ; it is to be 
found in every Constitutional text-book ; 
but if that meant that the petitioner must 
agree with the Sovereign in all respects, 
then the right of petition would be an 
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exceedingly valueless prerogative. The 
Lord Lieutenant is the Representative of 
the Sovereign, and ought to act as though 
the Sovereign were in his place. There- 
fore, as long as the Petition is respectful 
and not disloyal, the Lord Lieutenant 
ought to receive a Petition whether it 
agrees with his opinions or not; there- 
fore, what I blame Lord Houghton for is 
not so much that he received Petitions 
with which he afterwards disagreed, 
but that he took a standpoint of 
most pronounced partisanship by refusing 
to receive the Petitions of his political 
oppovents with which he did not agree. 
In that I think he prostituted his honour- 
able office. Apparently, in the judgment 
of noble Lords opposite that office is 
‘inconsistent with the slightest taint or 
suspicion of any political opinion. The 
| Lord Lieutenant will not soil the purity 
‘of his robe by taking any part in these 
‘discussions. He is so pure and refined a 
'being, so absolutely removed from all 
political controversies, that he cannot 
come here to defend his conduct. And 
yet he goes back to Ireland and acts the 
part of a Political Agent. One character 
or the other must be maintained. If the 
office is compatible with ostentatiously 
repelling one set of opinions and ostenta- 
tiously accepting another set of opinions, 
surely the Lord Lieutenant would be 
fitted to come to this House to defend 
his opinions Constitutionally when they 
are challenged. I utterly repudiate the 
doctrine laid down by Lord Spencer. It 
is a pure invention of the latter time. It 
has not been practised by the best Lord 
| Lieutenants. Againand againthey have 
appeared and defended their policy or 
their action in this House. I will put 
‘it to the test. Why are they Members 
of this House at all ? Why should they 
be Members of Parliament if they are 





not responsible to Parliament ? They 
‘are Members of Parliament in order 
that they may appear here and 


defend their conduct. If the doctrine of 
Earl Spencer were correct, there would 
be nothing un-Constitutional inappointing 
a man who had not a seat in either House 
of Parliament. That has never been 
done in reeent times—never, I believe, 
since the Revolution. That seems to me 
to be the test and touchstone of this 
doctrine of the irresponsibility of the 
Lord Lieutenant. It is no assistance to 
us that he can communicate his budget 
of defence to some Colleague. That is 
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not the same thing. The very essence 
of Parliamentary government is that 
Ministers should meet Parliament face to 
face, and should in the face of Parliament 
defend their actions when they are con- 
troverted or attacked. I feel that this is 
a new doctrine which has been Jaid down, 
and that it is necessary to protest against 
it. Ido not suppose that anyone would 
seriously defend Lord Houghton in 
receiving addresses of one political colour 
and refusing those of another. It is an 
impossible position, It is all very well 
to say that he is acting on his discretion 
as Lord Lieutenant; but it is a Party- 
coloured discretion which follows the 
instructions of the Parliamentary Whip. I 
certainly join Lord Spencer in regretting 
that the actions of the Lord Lieutenant 
should be the subject of Parliamentary 
debate. I admit, with him, that it has 
not very often taken place in the experi- 
ence of either House. ButI say that the 
reason why it has not is that the Lords 
Lieutenant have, as a_ rule, been 
singularly careful of the decorum and 
impartiality of their office; and until 
that good tradition returns, there is great 
danger that such Debates may become 
frequent. And [ must say it is a ques- 
tion which is likely to trouble us a little 
in the future. I think that Ireland and 
Irish controversies are likely to be with 
us for some time. If I can forecast the 
future aright, my impression is that from 
time to time, from five years to five 
years, there will always be a Lord 
Lieutenant who differs profoundly from 
the North or from the South of Treland; 
and if the Lord Lieutenant cannot put a 


bridle on the expression of his own 


opinions, and cannot imitate the extreme | 


impartiality of the Sovereign, he will 
expose his office to much obloquy, and 
will lose a great part of its influence and 
utility. It in times of trouble like 
these that all the impartiality of the office 
should come out. It is in the first time 
of trial that Lord Houghton has failed in 
this respect. 

*Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY : After 
what the noble Marquess has said, 1 will, 
with your Lordship;’ permission, say a 
few words. I thought my noble Friend 
(Earl Spencer) had = answered the 
immediate question, The noble Marquess 
takes exception to the opinion expressed 
by my noble Friend, that it is undesirable 
the Lord Lieutenant should come over 
from Ireland and take part in our dis- 


Is 
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I share entirely the opinion of 
my noble Friend beside me. I perfectly 
wimit that there have been cases in 
which Lords Lieutenant have come over 
to defend themselves ; but this I can say 
most positively : that I have always 
heard it said in discussions I have had 
with Members of various Cabinets that 
it was highly undesirable that a Lord 
Lieutenant should come over to defend 
his conduct in Parliament. And, more 
than that, the action of Lord Clarendon 
in coming over for that purpose was very 
severely criticised at the time. I think 
the noble Marquess himself has adduced 


cussions, 


a strong argument why the Lord 
Lieutenant should not come over and 


take part in our Debates. He said, first 
of all, that the Lord Lieutenant was 
always either a Member of Parliament or 
a Member of the House of Lords, in order 
that he might be responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and might come over and defend 
himself for his conduct, and the noble 
Marquess went on to lay down what he 
cousidered, and quite rightly, to be the 
proper function of the Lord Lieutenant. 
He said it would be a matter for great 
regret if the Representative of the 
Crown in Ireland did not imitate the 
impartiality of the Crown. That is pre- 
cisely the ground ou which I stand. 
The Lord Lieutenant is bound to display 
the impartiality of the Sovereign, and it 
is because he occupies that position and 
because it is most desirable that he should 
occupy that position—it is precisely for 
that reason that it is very undesirable, in 
my opinion, that the Lord Lieutenant 
should come over here and take part in 
our Debates. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
I did not say come over and take part in 
our Debates, but that he should defend 
himself if his action was impugned. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Pre- 
cisely so; taking part in our Debates to 
defend himself. The Lord Lieutenant is 
an Executive officer, and as such he, in 
some cases, has to be respousible for the 
whole conduct of the Executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland. 1 was, perhaps, in a 
peculiar position, as my Chief Secretaries 
were not in the Cabinet. To show your 
Lordships how it sometimes works, | may 
say that the whole conduct of the 
Executive in Ireland was in my hands ; 
and if I had responded in Parliament for 
the acts of the Government, I should, in 
point of fact, have had to respond for all 
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the acts of the Government upon every 
subject. The charge made against my 
noble Friend is that he has taken a line 
which favours one political Party more 
than another, and I believe that one noble 
Lord went so far as to say that he had 
acted as a Political Agent. I entirely 
agree that if the Lord Lieutenant acts as 
a Political Agent he is not acting as he 
should act. That is the reason why he 
should not come over here and take part 
in our discussions, and it is much better 
that when the proceedings of the Irish 
Government are criticised we should be 
defended by the Chief Secretary in the 
other House and in this House by his 
Colleagues. Of course, there may be per- 
sonal accusations which he would be 
bound to answer. I am not speaking of 
them. But this is a charge that, in the 
performance of his duties, my noble Friend 
has shown the temper of a partisan. On 
that I will only say one or two words, 
I think my noble Friend was placed in a 
position of considerable difficulty ; but it 
seems to me very clear that his desire 
was to separate himself from this great 
political controversy with regard to Home 
Rule. You cannot compare this con- 
troversy with any others, and my noble 
Friend is right in calling it acute. It is 
one which arouses strong passions, espe- 
cially in Ireland, and he was well-advised 
in wishing to dissociate himself, as far as 
possible, from that controversy. But the 
accusation against him that, after refusing 
to receive certain loyal addresses against 
Home Rule, he received several addresses 
expressing opinions of a contrary nature, I 
admit there was a certain inconsistency 
in this; but, on the other hand, my 
noble Friend laid down in his answer to 
the address at Mullingar his wish that 
there should be no mention of Home 
Rule in the addresses, and that he de- 
sired to keep himself, as far as possible, 
free from all these political controversies. 
With regard to the Cork case, that was 
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one of a very delicate nature; but I 
agree with my noble Friend. If I had 


been placed in that position I should have 
acted as Lord Houghton did ; but that is a 
matter on which people might differ. If 
there had been any expression of dis- 
loyalty in it no one could possibly have 
received such an address. At the same 
time, it is not necessary to go behind the 
document itself. ‘There is the document, 
and if it contains nothing which is 


disloyal you cannot refuse to receive 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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the address. If you are to refuse 
addresses or Petitions on account of 
want of compliance with certain forms, 
you must prescribe some common form 
just as you would reject Petitions in this 
House for failure to express humility. I 
do not think that my noble Friend 
is open to such condemnation as 
noble Lords opposite think, nor do I 
think that the subject of these addresses 
is of such extreme importance as has 
been attached to it to-night. I say 
frankly ‘f I had been in the same 
position in the exercise of my discretion, 
I should, on the whole, have done as my 
noble Friend did, and received the 
address. The noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Londonderry) called 
upon me in strong terms to answer 
whether this matter had been before the 
Cabinet. To that I answer, No. Of 
course it was not before the Cabinet. 
This is a matter which is properly left to 
the discretion of the Lord Lieutenant. 
I do not think anything serious has 
happened, and, on the whole, I am 
entirely confident in my conviction that 
Lord Houghton had not the smallest 
desire to show himself a mere political 
partisan. I am sure he had every desire 
to perform the duties of his office and 
to hold a strict impartiality between the 
two Parties in the country, while not, of 
course, disguising those particular prin- 
ciples which we profess. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the noble Earl had contended that it was 
not right that the Lord Lieutenant should 
appear in the House to defend his con- 
duct. If that was so, surely it was the 
duty of the Government to defend him. 
But the noble Earl said the Government 
knew nothing about the matter—that 
they were absolutely ignorant of it, and 
yet at the same time they declared in 
that House their absolute responsibility 
for these things. Therefore, the House 
was in this position: the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was not to come to defend him- 
self, and those who ought to defend him 
knew nothing about the matter with 
which he was charged, but were ap- 
parently prepared to defend him in any 
circumstances. 
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CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL.—(No. 213.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
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*Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, this was a 


Canal Rates, Tolls, 


very simple Bill. Its object was essen- 
tially contained in the Ist clause. Under 
the Act of 1838, if the rates with 


regard to the conveyance of mails 
were not settled by agreement, they 
were to be decided by  arbitra- 
tion. But the arbitration provided 


for by the Act of 1838 had been found 
extremely cumbrous and difficult to work, 
and the Ist clause in this Bill proposed 
that the arbiters in future should be the 
Railway Commissioners who, from their 
great experience in dealing with rates 
upon railways, were supposed to be a 
body which would form an excellent 
arbitrator in case of disputes as to rates 
for the conveyance of mails. The 2nd 
and 3rd clauses were simply for the pur- 
pose of embodying in one Bill what was 
always included in Tramway and Light 
Railway Acts. The authorities of the 
House were desirous that the clauses for 
the protection of the public should be put 
in and form one general Act. That 
was the object of those clauses being put 
into the Bill. 

Moved,“ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Lord Playfair.) 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 176.) 


Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS (LORDS OF 
PARLIAMENT). 
Return respecting; laid before the 


House (pursuant to Order of the 16th of 
March last), and to be printed. (No. 217.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL.—(No. 195.) 

Moved that the Order made on the 
13th day of March last, 

«That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons contirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 27th day of June 
next,” 
be dispensed with, and that the Bill be 
read 2"; agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted ; the Committee to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 15) BILL.—(No. 164.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) ; Amendments made ; Standing 
Committee negatived ; the Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


SALMON FISHERY PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL.—(No. 189.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order) : An Amendment made : Standing 
Committee negatived : The Report of 
Amendment to be received To-morrow. 


TRUST INVESTMENT BILL [4.1.). 
(No. 183.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendment, and passed, and returned to 
the Commons. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 202.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


| CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 3) BILL, 

Read 2* (according to Order) : Com- 
mittee negatived ; and Bill to be read 34 
To-morrow. 





House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


° 


Monday, 24th July 1893. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL, 





CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER [NAVIGATION 
OF THE RIVERS AIRE AND CALDER} 
BILL. 


CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED, 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, 
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Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw) : 
It is not my intention to raise opposition 
to the further stages of the Bill ; but the 
Aire and Calder Navigation do desire 
me to place on record their strong regret 
that after the past services of the Navi- 
gation to the public, and the manner in 
which they have developed and improved 
their navigation at great cost, the Joint 
Committee should have come to de- 
cisions involving the Navigation in an 
annual loss in revenue of some £15,500, 
and the Navigation regard it as almost 
certain that they will be compelled in 
the near future to seek some relief from 
Parliament from the consequences which 
they regard as certain to ensue. Iam 
the more induced to say this, because 
the Aire and Calder Navigation regard 
the legislation as being quite as injurious 
to the traders as to the Navigation, 
as the result of the Committee's 
decision must inevitably be to cripple the 
resources of the Navigation, and thereby 
reduce its efficiency and further develop- 
ment and its controlling power over 
railways. During the last few years the 
Navigation have spent tens of thousands 
of pounds in improving the rivers for the 
benefit of the public. I, therefore, desire 
to record my most solemn protest against 
the decision of the Joint Committee. 


Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
oppose the Bill, and move that it be 
postponed till to-morrow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


POSTAL OFFICIALS’ TRAVELLING 
ALLOWANCES. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 


beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether an officer of the General Post 
Office, London, is at present employed 
as acting surveyor’s clerk in the Northern 
surveying district of the Irish Post 
Office, and is allowed 15s. per diem 
while absent from London, in addition to 
first class travelling expenses ; and is it 
true that an officer of the Irish Post 
Office, to whom the same position was 
offered, refused it because his allowances 
would have been limited to 10s. a day 
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Military Engineers. 


and second class travelling expenses ; 
and, if so, how does it happen that thie 
English official receives a larger pay- 
ment than was offered to the Irish 
official for performing the same duties ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr, A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
case is as stated by the hon. Member. 
The officer of the Irish Post Office to 
whom the question refers belongs to a 
elass to which, under Treasury Regula- 
tion, no more than 10s. a day with 
second class railway fare can be allowed. 
Of this class—which, I may observe, is 
common to England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land—the officer sent from England is 
not a member. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman consider that a suatis- 
factory state of affairs ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes. There is no 
difference of treatment in the case of the 
three countries. |The same rule applies 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland equally. 
All second division officials are allowed 
only 10s. per diem and second class 
railway fares. 


THE COOLIE QUESTION, 
Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 


tral) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Indian 
Government has yet re-considered the 
question of permitting Coolie emigration 
to French Colonies ; and whether the 
Secretary of State has come to any 
decision on the subject ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. 
RussELL, North Beds.): The Govern- 
ment of India has decided—and the 
Secretary of State concurs in the decision 
—that in the interests of Her Majesty’s 
Indian subjects it is not desirable to 
renew emigration to the French West 
Indian Colonies. As regards Réunion 
the question is still under consideration. 


INDIAN CIVIL AND MILITARY 
ENGINEERS. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether, in accordance with a 
letter from Mr. J. K. Cross, Under 
Secretary of State for India, written on 
3rd April, 1883, in which he states 
that— 
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“ Lord Kimberley observes that you are under 

the impression that the present disparity of the 
pay of the Civil and Military Engineers will be 
maintained. This is not the case ; it is intended 
that they shall in future receive the same amount 
of pay” 
—any such equalisation of pay has yet 
taken place; and, if not, when it is in- 
tended to carry out the Resolutions 
arrived at 10 years ago? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL : The equalisation 
of the pay of Civil and Military Engi- 
neers in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, as indicated in Mr. J. K. Cross’s 
letter, dated 3rd April, 1883, was not 
carried into effect, because, as was stated 
in the House of Commons by the Under 
Secretary of State for India on the 11th 
December, 1888, subsequent representa- 
tions received from the Government of 
India convinced the Secretary of State 
that it was an inexpedient measure. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
ROSSE’S POINT. 

Mr. COLLERY (Sligo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has received complaints of the great 
inconvenience caused to shipmasters and 
others by the want of telegraphic com- 
munication between Rosse’s Point and 
Sligo, a distance of five miles ; if he has 
received a Memorial from the Sligo 
Harbour Board, pointing out that masters 
of large vessels arriving for Sligo, having 
to discharge in deep water at Rosse’s 
Point, are much inconvenienced in not 
being able to telegraph their owners ; if 
he is aware that Rosse’s Point is a 
much-frequented watering place, having 
Catholic, Protestant, and Presbyterian 
churches, also a police barrack and coast- 
guard station, and containing about 1,500 
inhabitants, increasing to 2,500 in the 
summer season, all of whom complain of 
the want of telegraphic communication ; 
and whether he will take steps to have 
the want remedied ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The question of 
a telegraphic extension to Rosse’s Point 
has received very careful consideration ; 
and, as it is not estimated that an office 
at that place would be remunerative, I 
regret that, as I have already informed 
the hon. Member, I am precluded by 
the Treasury Regulations from opening 
an office except under a guarantee. 


HOME RULE AND THE IRISH BUILDING 
TRADE, 


Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
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Trade whether statements lately made 
by Lord Penrhyn’s agent to his work- 
people regarding slackness in the Irish 
building trades consequent on the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill are borne 
out by information at the disposal of the 
Department ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have not seen the state- 
ments by Lord Penrhyn’s agent referred 
to in the question ; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber will look at the Reports from the 
local Labour Correspondents in Ireland, 
published in the last two numbers of 
The Labour Gazette, he will see that 
the Irish building trades in the three 
important centres of Dublin, Belfast, and 
Cork are reported to be in a satisfactory 
condition, and that no slackness by 
reason of the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill, or any other cause, is men- 
tioned. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE BRITISH 
MARINE SERVICE. 


Str J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that upwards of two 
years ago a repretentation was made to 
the Marine Department of the Board, on 
behalf of the shipmasters and officers of 
the British Merchant Service, pointing 
out that the compulsory examinations for 
certificates might be improved, without 
endangering the advancement of compe- 
tent seamen already in the Service, and 
offering several practical suggestions for 
testing the intelligence of the candidates, 
and more particularly that the degree of 
accuracy in the calculations for deter- 
mining a ship’s position would be better 
secured by giving a pass for a high per- 
centage of accuracy than by merely 
telling a candidate which of his calcula- 
tions was wrong and giving a chance to 
correct them, and that candidates should 
understand the construction and use of 
the barometer, thermometer, and hydro- 
meter ; and whether effect has been given 
to these suggestions ; if not, whether the 
Board of Trade will endeavour to give a 
more practical character to the com- 
pulsory examinations of the navigating 
officers in the Merchant Service ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : Representations 
to the effect stated by the hon. Member 
were made to the Board of Trade in 1891 
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by the Shipmasters and Officers’ Federa- 
tion ; but, after careful consideration of 
various representations made to them on 
the subject, the Department did not feel 
justified in taking action in the matter. 
The Regulations relating to the examina- 
tions of masters and mates are now under 
revision, and the suggestions for im- 
proving such examinations will be con- 
sidered. 


SCOTCH NAVIGATION SCHOOLS. 

Sir J. LENG: I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether he can 
state to what extent the navigation 
schools in the seaports of Scotland share 
in the grants for technical education ; 
whether he has any power to direct that 
such schools shall participate in the 
advantages of such grauts ; and whether, 
in view of the importance of the ship- 
masters, officers, and seamen in the 
Merchant Service being well instructed 
in navigation, he will call the attention 
of the Education Boards and Committees 
in Scottish seaports to the claims of 
properly-constituted navigation schools 
or classes ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am not aware of any case 
in which aid has been given to naviga- 
tion schools from the grants which Town 
or County Councils may give to technical 
education, except in Dundee, where a 
grant of £20 has been given to the 
Navigation School, and ‘in Lewis, where 
the fees of certain teachers attending 
courses at these schools are to be paid. 
I understand also that it is proposed to 
make a grant of £100 to the Navigation 
School in Aberdeen. Grants have in 
other cases been made for navigation 
classes in ordinary schools. Two of 
these schools—those at Dundee and 
Leith—obtain grants from the Science 
and Art Department. It is diffieult for 
the Department to bring specially before 
Local Authorities the claims of any 
particular subject; but Her Majesty's 
Inspectors have from time to time drawn 
attention to the expediency of teaching 
navigation in certain districts, and will 
continue to do so as occasion offers. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH SPAIN. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
can give any information as to the pro- 


Mr. Mundella 
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gress of the negotiations with the 
Spanish Government for a new Commer- 
cial Treaty ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): A Commercial Agreement was 
signed on the 18th instant, which con- 
firms and extends the existing modus 
vivendi, 


SMERWICK HARBOUR FISHING TRADE, 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if, in view of 
the great quantities of fish brought to 
Smerwick Harbour, and the want of 
facilities for transport from, and of pre- 
serving the fish at, that place, he will 
advise the Congested Districts Board to 
repeat there the experiment ‘hey have 
already tried with so much success in 
Galway, of providing fish boxes, an ice 
hulk and ice, for the use of the fishermen ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The experiment to which 
the question of the hon. Baronet refers is 
carried on in the Spring of the year only, 
and the Congested Districts Board will 
consider before next Spring the suggested 
extension of the experiment to Smerwick,. 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Treland if his attention has been called 
to the Report of Major Marindin on the 


| Tralee and Dingle Railway, in which the 


Board of Trade Inspector lays special stress 
upon the desirability of re-constructing 
portions of the Tralee and Dingle Rail- 
way line, and of adding to and improving 
its rolling stock, and suggests that, in 
the public interest, a grant in aid of these 
improvements should be made ; if he is 
aware that the plans of this line were 
passed by the Irish Board of Works, and 
that the rolling stock and the permanent 
way of this line were passed by the 
Board of Trade ; if he is aware that the 
cesspayers of the various guaranteeing 
baronies are so heavily taxed already in 
respect of this line that they are unable 
to bear any further burdens on account 
of it; if he is aware that these baronies 
are threatened with an enormous increase 
in their local taxation on account of a 
recent accident on this railway, which 
will probably bring one of them into 
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bankruptcy ; and whether, under the 
circumstances, he will advise the Trea- 
sury to give effect to Major Marindin’s 
recommendation ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Major Marindin 
did not recommend that a grant in aid of 
the improvements indicated in his Report 
should be made ; what he suggested was 
that it was difficult to see how the money 
necessary to make these improvements 
could be raised without some assistance ; 
and, as I have «lready pointed out to the 
hon. Baronet, there are no funds at the 
disposal of Government of which to make 
any grant for the purpose. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Srr W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India whether the 
Government of Bengal proposes to 
diminish the cost of the Cadastral Sur- 
vey of Behar by employing the village 
“Patwaris”’ (or accountants) as sur- 
veyors, without paying these officials for 
the extra duties imposed upon them, 
and without paying for the ‘“ Naib- 
Patwaris ” (or substitutes) whom the 
Patwaris would be compelled to employ 
in their villages; whether the Com- 
missioner of Patna has questioned the 
legality of compelling the Patwaris to do 
the work which it is proposed to exact 
from them, and has suggested that the 
proposal should be either contirmed or 
set aside by legal advice ; whether the 
Law Officers of the Government of 
Bengal have advised that the imposition 
of new duties, other than those expressly 
recognised in the existing regulations as 
incumbent on Patwaris, would be legally 
indefensible; and, further, that the 
Patwaris cannot legally be required to 
undergo training in practical cadastral 
surveying or to carry out such survey 
work; whether the Bengal Board of 
Revenue has advised that, apart from 
the question of legality, the economy 
secured by their employment would be 
dearly purchased on the ground that the 
results would not be trustworthy ; and 
whether the grounds on which the de- 
cision of the Government of Bengal have 
been based can be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 
of State is not in possession of precise 
information on the topics raised in my 
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hon. Friend’s questions. But he will 
ask the Government of India to furnish 
a Report upon the matter. 


THE NORFOLK CRAB AND LOBSTER 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk,N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Provisional 
Order made by the Board of Trade in 
1883 for the protection of the Crab and 
Lobster Fisheries ou the coast of Norfolk 
expired last February ; and whether he 
is now willing to comply with the re- 
quest of the Norfolk County Council for 
the formation of a fishery district co- 
extensive in area with that upon which 
the Provisional Order operated ; and, if 
not, what steps he proposes to take to 
prevent the speedy destruction of the 
fisheries ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The expiration 
of the Order of 1883 does not affect the 
arrangements which are in progress for 
the creation of a Sea Fisheries District. 
The negotiations on this subject are 
proceeding, and I hope that they will 
very soon be successful. It is desirable 
that there should be complete agreement 
as to the constitution of the district 
before final steps are taken. 


THE MAIL SERVICE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether letters posted in the 
United States addressed to places in 
Great Britain or Ireland, and super- 
seribed “ via Queenstown,” without the 
name of any specific steamer, are on the 
days on which steamers under the United 
States Flag, and subsidised by that 
Republic, sail for Southampton, for- 
warded by such vessels, although British 
steamers sailon the same day and eall at 
Queenstown, thus in effect iguoring the 
directions of the writers ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The official 
publications supplied to the Post Office 
from Washington do not show whether 
the name of the ship as well as the route 
must be specified, I have no informa- 
tion which would enable me to give a 
positive answer to the question; but I 
will make inquiries, and inform the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


Q 


—— 
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THE CASE OF MR. SAMPSON. 

Mr. COLLERY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether any com- 
plaint was made to the Post Office 
authorities at Sligo or Dublin of the 
conduct of Mr. Sampson, an official in 
the Sligo Post Office; if so, what was 
the nature of the complaint, and by whom 


,made; and whether any investigation 
was held; and, if so, what was the 
result 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have no in- 


formation on the subject beyond that 
furnished to the hon. Member ou Friday 
last ; but I am making inquiries, and will 


axequaint the hon. Member with the 
result. 
SIGNALMEN FOR THE NAVY. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he has seen the 
statements in the Press that there is a 
difficulty in getting a sufficient number 
of men to take up signalling i in the Navy, 
in consequence of the special work in- 
volved being, as is alleged, inadequately 
recognised by appropriate pay and pro- 
motion ; whether the ships now engaged 
in the manceuvres are, in some instances, 
short-handed as regards signalmen ; and 
whether the Ac dmiralty will inquire into 
the allege | grievances, and take steps 
calculated to increase the popularity of 
this branch of the Service ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tine AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrrie- 
wortH, Laneashire, Clitheroe): The 
statements to which the hon. Member 
has directed my attention are not in 
accordance with the facts. No difficulty 
has been experienced in getting a suffi- 
cient number of sigualmen. No ships 
are without their total numbers of signal- 
men; and in the Royal NSorereignu, the 
Flagship of the Channel Squadron, there 
ure 18 disposable sigualmen over and 
above her proper complement of 15. 
The number of ships in commission has 
heen considerably increased of late years, 
and training for the higher ratings of 
signalmen is being pushed forward as fast 
as possible. The position as to pay and 
promotion compares very favourably with 
that of other branches of seamen. 


CHOLERA AT MECCA, 


Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.) : 


I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 


Government Subventions to {COMMONS} 
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County Police Forces. 


sury whether, in view of the imminent 
danger to the health of Europe caused by 
outbreaks of virulent cholera amongst the 
pilgrims at Mecca, and of the acknow- 
ledged absence in that city of the most 
ordinary sanitary regulations and _pre- 
cautions, he will consider whether the 
time has now arrived when, by Inter- 
national ee addressed to the 
Porte, the Government of the Sultan 
may be induced to enforee measures by 
which ig most serious state of things 


may he mitigated if not altogether 
remedied ? 
Sir E. GREY: This question will 


not be lost sight of by Her Majesty's 
Re presentative at Constantinople; but 
there is reason to think that the cireum- 
recent out- 
break of cholera in Mecea are now en- 
attention of the Ottoman Board 
at Constantinople; and until 
further information is received as to the 
action of this Board it would seem to be 
premature for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make any formal representation 


gaging the 


‘to the Porte. 





Sir HH. ROSCOE: Has the hon. 
Baronet any idea how soon that Report 
will be forthcoming ? 

Sir E. GREY: I cannot 
myself to any statement on that point. 


commit 


SUBVENTIONS TO 
POLICE FORCES. 
-LEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Parliamentary 
subventions towards the support of the 
County Constabulary Forees are made 
subject to a Report that the several forees 
are sufficiently maintained and carry out 
their duties efficiently ; whether he can 
state for what length of time orders of 
the Neweastle-Emlyn County Court in 
Cardiganshire have remained unexecuted, 
in consequence of organised resistance 
having been offered to the County Court 
bailiff and the police ; and if he can state 
how many orders of the County Court 
still remain unexeeuted 7 


*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 


GOVERNMENT 
COUNTY 
Mr. STAN 


rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asqguitu, Fife, E.): The subventions 
to the County Police, which are now 


paid from the Exchequer contribution 
account, are paid upon a certificate from 
the Seeretary of State in terms which 
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are prescribed by the County Borough 
Police Act, 1856—namely, that the 
Police Force 

“ Has been maintained in a state of efficiency 


in point of number and discipline for the year 
ending 29th September.” 


The number of Orders for distraint of 
tithe, issued by the Newcastle-Emlyn 
County Court, and now unexecuted, is 
141. These Orders are of various dates, 
from September, 1891, to June, 1893. 
There is no doubt that the 
for this state of things is that, under the 
Act, 1891, the bailiff has no legal power 
to make a forcible entry for the purpose 
of levying the distress, and that the 
tithe-payers have, in several cases, been 
excluding him without 
violating the law. It is the case that on 
one oecasion—sth May last—he was 
assaulted by a person who has since been 
convicted. On that occasion I thought 
the police protection given was inade- 
quate, and so informed the Chief Con- 
stable, who has since assured me that in 
future he will take every possible pre- 
caution to prevent the repetition of 
violence. He states, that since that date 
he has had no application from the County 
Court for police protection to the bailiff, 
and that previous to that date he had had 
application, not merely for protection, 
but for assistance in effecting an entrance 
which, as I am advised, is not a duty 
that devolves on the police. 


main reason 


successful in 


H.M.S. “APOLLO,” 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether his attention has been 
directed to the action of Thomas Goggin 
and John Regan, who have prevented 
the wreck of H.M.S. Apollo off the 
coast of Crookhaven ; and whether these 
men will be compensated for their heroic 
action in this matter ? 

Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The two fishermen named in the hon. 
Gentleman's question have addressed a 
letter to the Admiralty which will at 
once be referred to Admiral Dale for his 
remarks. In the meantime, the House 
will be glad to learn that the Admiral 
has sent a telegram to the following 
effect to the Admiralty :— 


{24 Juty 1893} 
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“ Apollo was making land to ascertain position, 

and was not at any time in danger. Land was 
seen before boats were met with. Newspaper 
report exaggerated,” 
A Report has also been received from 
the Captain of the Apollo giving more 
fully the facts on which this telegram is 
based. 


OUTRAGES IN IRELAND. 

CoLonEL WARING (Down, N.): Int 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
South Antrim, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland how many outrages have been 
recorded by the Constabulary in Ireland, 
under the headings intimidation, agrarian 
and non-agrarian, respectively, between 
Ist January and 30th June, 1893, and in 
how many of such cases were firearms 
used ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There were 16 
agrarian and 19 non-agrarian outrages 
recorded under the heading “ Intimida- 
tion” in the past six mouths, and of 
these firearms were used in 6 agrarian 
and 11] non-agrarian cases. For the six 
months ended June 380, 1892, there 
were 13 agrarian and 7 non-agrarian 
cases of intimidation, and of these fire- 
arms were used in 6 agrarian and 4 
non-agrarian cases, For the six months 
ended June 30, 1891, there Is 
agrarian and 19 non-agrarian cases of 
intimidation, and of these firearms were 
used in 1] agrarian and 11 uon-agrarian 
cases, 


were 


MOONLIGHTING OUTRAGES IN 
IRELAND. 

CoLoneL WARING : In the absence 
of the hon. Member for South Antrim, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what was the 
uumber of the moonlighting outrages in 
Clare, Kerry, Cork, and Limerick 
agrarian and non-agrarian respectively, 
from 22nd August, 1892, to 30th June, 
1893; number in corresponding period 
from 22nd August, IS91, to 30th June, 
1892; and number with regard to all 
Ireland in respective periods ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The following 
are the figures:—In Clare, between 
August 22, 1892, and June 30, 1893, 
there were 26 such outrages, of which 9 
were agrarian and 17 non-agrarian ; and 
in the corresponding period of 1891-2 


there were I] cases, of which 7 were 
agrarian and 4 non-agrarian. In Cork 


Q2 
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there were 14 cases in the former period, 
made up of 4 agrarian and 10 non- 
agrarian ; and 9 in the latter period, of 


Re-addressed Pamphlet 


which 7 were agrarian and 2. non- 
agrarian. In Kerry there were 15 cases 


in the former period, made up of 9 
agrarian and 6 non-agrarian ; and 7 in 
the latter period, of which 3 were 
agrarian and 4 non-agrarian. In Lime- 
rick there were 19 cases in the former 
period, consisting of 10 agrarian and 9 
non-agrarian ; and in the latter period 
there was 1 case, which was agrarian. 
The total number of moonlighting out- 
rages for all Ireland in the period from 
August 22, 1892, to June 30, 1893, was 
84, consisting of 37 agrarian and 47 
non-agrarian cases; and in the cor- 
responding period of 1891-2 the total 
number was 39, of which 28 were 
agrarian and 1] non-agrarian. 


PROCLAIMED MEETINGS IN [RELAND- 

CoLonEL WARING: In the absence 
of the hon. Member for South Antrim, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
meetings convened by the Irish National 
Federation and the Irish National 
League have been prohibited or interfered 
with by Government since 22nd August, 
1892 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Nine such meet- 
ings have been interfered with since the 
date mentioned. 

LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 

DUNSHAUGHLIN UNION. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that applications for four labourers’ 
cottages from the Garristown (County 
Dublin) district of the Dunshaughlin 
Union were forwarded to the Dun- 
shaughlin Board of Guardians eight years 
ago, and that no action has ever since 
been taken upon those applications by 
that body ; that two of those applications 
were renewed four years ago with the 
like result; and that two other similar 
applications from the same district were 
forwarded to the Dunshaughlin Board 
four years ago with the like result ; and, 
if so, whether the Local Government 
Board will avail themselves of the 
provisions of “ The Labourers’ (Ireland) 
Act,” by itself taking the necessary 


steps to carry out the law on a request 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Postal Charge. 


being made to it to that effect by the 
labourers interested, or by any person 
authorised to act in the matter on their 
behalf ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local 
Government Board have no information 
as to the particular applications referred 
to in the question, but point out that at 
the meeting of the Guardians, held in 
April last, it was decided to make 
improvement schemes for the erection of 
72 cottages, of which nine are proposed 
to be built in the Garristown Division. 
It is right to add that 84 cottages, 
including seven in this Division, have 
already been authorised to be provided 
in the Union. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for che Home 
Department whether, considering the 
public confidence placed by  constitu- 
encies in their Members of Parliament, he 
will communicate with the Lord Chan- 
cellor as to the desirability of conferring 
the Commission of the Peace on every 
Member of Parliament for the county or 
borough in which his constituency 
situate ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I do not think that 
the Lord Chancellor would be disposed 
to look favourably on such a proposal as 
the hon. Member suggests, and I certainly 
shall not take the responsibility of making 
it. 


1s 


RE-ADDRESSED PAMPHLET POSTAL 
CHARGE, 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General on what 
ground he justifies a charge of 2}d. for 
the re-address of a pamphlet to a street 
within a few hundred yards of the 
original address, and on which pamphiet 
2hd. had already been paid ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The late Go- 
vernment, after very full consideration, 
decided to allow the free re-direction of 
letters, but to maintain the charge on all 
other postal packets. I regret I cannot 
see mv way to recommend a departure 
from this decision. My hon. Friend 
will, I am sure, agree that it would be 
impossible to make any distinction in 
favour of short distances over long ones. 

Mr. STOREY: My point is this. 
Why, when once 2}d. has been paid on the 
packet, should the Government exact 
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another 2jd.? Why not be content 
with a smaller amount ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Because the same 
process has to be gone through again. 

Mr. STOREY : Is it not a fact that 
the Post Office of this country is not 
conducted on the principle of exacting a 
charge for each individual act performed, 
so as to make a profit? Why in some 
places is the business carried on at a loss, 
simply for the general convenience ? 
Why should the right hon. Gentleman 
charge a double fee in these cases ? 


SMALL-POX IN SALVATION ARMY 
SHELTERS. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he is 
aware that 10 cases of small-pox have 
occurred atthe Salvation Army Shelterin 
the Blackfriars Road, the persons affected 
having afterwards walked through the 
streets to various hospitals ; and whe- 


ther, in view of the possibility of 
cholera being spread through these 


“shelters,” he will consider the advisa- 
bility of bringing them under the Common 
Lodging House Acts ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): I am 
aware that of 
occurred at the Salvation Army Shelter 
in Blackfriars Road; but I am assured 
that, in any cases where the patients 
have been certified as suffering from that 
disease, they have been removed to 
hospital in ambulances. The provisions 
of the Public Health (London) Act 
with reference to overcrowding and the 
sanitary condition of premises apply to | 
these shelters in like manner as to any 
other house used as a dwelling. As my 


cases small-pox have 


{24 Jury 1893} 





hon. Friend is probably aware, proceed- 
ings were recently instituted in the case | 
of the shelter to which he alludes, and a 
penalty was imposed in consequence of | 
persons having been admitted after a case | 
of small-pox had occurred there before 
the premises had been disinfected to the 
satisfaction of a legally-qualified medical 
practitioner. I cannot, at present, give 

y undertaking to propose the legisla- 
ant suggested, 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURE, 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he can state what was the entire 
cost of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
tural Interests, presided over by the Duke 
of Richmond ; and whether there will be 
any Supplementary Estimate for the pro- 
posed Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
or any opportunity given to the House 
of expressing an opinion on this expendi- 
ture of public money ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
The cost of this Commission appears 
from the Parliamentary Return to have 
been £24,226. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman answer the last para- 
graph of my question ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, Sir; 
Supplemental Estimates are never pro- 
posed in such cases. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Are we to have 
no opportunity of discussing this matter 
before it is proceeded with ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If the right 
hon. Gentleman desires to prevent an 
inquiry of this kind, no doubt he will find 
an opportunity of doing so. 


PROPOSED NEW LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
DISTRICTS, 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, before pro- 
ceeding with the Second Reading of the 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
Bill, he will furnish the House with a 
Return, accompanied by a map, showing 
how the union and division of parishes 
can be effected, so as to create the pro- 
posed new administrative districts, and 
also a Return of the Charities proposed 
to be placed under the Parish Councils ? 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The altera- 
tions of areas will be made by Orders of 
the County Council, and it will be neces- 
for them to the local 
circumstances in connection with such 
alterations. It will be the duty of the 
County Council to hold local inquiries 
after due notice for the purpose of deter- 
mining what alterations should be made 
by them, and to make such Orders as 
they may deem most suitable for giving 
effect to the provisions of the Bill. I 


sarv consider 
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cannot, therefore, give such a Return as 
is suggested. With regard to Charities, 
I have been in communication with the 
Charity Commissioners, and I am_ in- 
formed that it would be impossible to 
furnish a Return of the Charities which 
would be affected by the Bill without a 
laborious investigation which the Charity 
Commissioners are without the means of 
undertaking. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Does 
the right hon. Gentleman decline to say 
who is to decide, in case of dispute, 
whether a given locality comes within 
the provisions of the Bill ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is a 
question which should be dealt with in 
Committee on the Bill. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AND HOME RULE. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.): J 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he will facilitate the 
transfer from Great Britain to Ireland of 
Irish members of the Civil Service who 
desire the change 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Transfers 
from one division to another are neces- 
sarily diffieult to arrange with justice to 
all concerned. The matter will receive 
consideration, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man can imagine the case of any Irishman 
wishing to go back to Ireland under 
Home Rule 7 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It is impos- 
sible for me to tell what an Irishman 
would like. 


STRUCTURAL DEFECTS OF BOARD 
SCHOOLS, 

Mr. CHANNING = (Northampton- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation whether his attention has 
been called to a recent speech by Mr. 
G. W. Kekewich, at Brighton, in which 
it was stated that there are in the North 
of Fungland Board schools which are 
worse structurally than any voluntary 
schools ; whether any of these defective 
Board schools are transferred schools ; 
whether any steps were taken to make 
them structurally efficient before they 
were transferred to School Boards ; 
whether he will now take steps to have 
the structural defects remedied; and 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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whether he will grant a Return of these 
schools ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : Mr. Kekewich informs me 
that what he said, so far as he recollects, 
was that, in speaking of sanitary defects, 
he did not refer to voluntary schools alone, 
as there were many Board schools in the 
North and other parts of England which 
were as deficient as voluntary schools in 
that respect. He spoke from general 
knowledge, and not with reference to 
any list of defective schools. Apart from 
the particular speech alluded to, there is 
no doubt that many of the most defective 
Board schools are to be found among 
those which were old buildings taken 
over by Boards, not among those which 
Boards have built themselves. As to the 
steps taken to make such schools 
structurally efficient when they were 
transferred to the Board, it is difficult to 
answer except in relation to particular 
eases. The Department is taking 
measures to have structural or sanitary 
defeets in all schools, Board and voluntary 
alike, remedied within a reasonable time. 
Exact statistical information is being 
collected, under a recent Circular, as to 
the structural and sanitary condition of 
all sehool buildings throughout the 
country. I think my hon, Friend will 
see that it would not be easy to provide 
a Return of the schools he mentions just 
at present. 


“JACOB'S LADDER” IN ORANGEISM. 

Mr. M*CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the report of the proceedings at 
the inquest held at Belfast on the body 
of David Hall, as published in The Irish 
News of the 19th instant, which shows 
that the evidence disclosed that, at a 
special meeting of a certain Secret 
Society in Sandy Row, Belfast, David 
Hall, in going through what was called 
the process of promotion to the order of 
“the first three steps of Jacob’s Ladder,” 
was obliged to ascend blindfolded a short 
ladder, from which he fell, and that the 
post mortem examination revealed dis- 
location forwards of the spine in the 
neck ; and whether he will make inquiry 
into the matter to see if any steps can be 
taken to save the members of this 
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Society from the danger to which this 
mode of promotion exposes them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed by 
the District Inspector of Police, who was 
present at the inquest, that the affair was 
considered an accident, and that no one 
could be held accountable. The Lodge 
to which the deceased belonged was, I 
understand, a temperance gathering. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : Of what Society ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not quite 
sure whether or not it was an Orange 
Lodge. 


GARVE AND ULLAPOOL RAILWAY. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer whether, if the promoters of the 
Garve and Ullapool Railway are pre- 
pared to carry out the recommendations 
of the Western Highlands and Islands 
Commission of 1890, and the Treasury 
Commission of 1891, the Treasury will 
be prepared to assist the undertaking ¢ 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT : Ido not quite 
understand what my hon, Friend means 
by the recommendation of the Com- 
mission, because what they said was— 

“ Apart from the difficulties and consequent 
expense of railway construction, there is no site 
suitable for the creation of a terminus which 
would meet fishery requirements without a 
large expenditure upon a sea breakwater.” 

I hardly call that a recommendation. 

Mr. WEIR: May I ask if the Trea- 
sury will assist the company if they under- 
take the work ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : T cannot say 


until I have the proposals before me, 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: IT beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that, at a late meeting of the 
Hull Corporation Sanitary Committee, it 
was reported that some fruit arriving on 
a cholera ship had been destroyed by 
their officers, and the owners had claimed 
compensation, which was paid by the 
Corporation ; also that, at the meeting, 
it was stated that the destination of the 
fruit was an inland town in the West 
Riding ; and whether it is the intention 
of the Government to continue to impose 
on the ports the entire cost of com- 
peusating in like cases for the destruction 
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of cargo which might be a danger to the 
health of such inland towns 7? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER (who replied) 

| said: My right hon. Friend has asked me 
to answer this question, I am informed 
that the Sanitary Authority of Hull have 
made a certain payment as compensation 

‘in respect of fruit which was destroyed 

last autumn by the Medical Officer of 

Health. The compensation paid was 

half the amount claimed, and the pay- 

/ment was made without prejudice and 

without admitting liability, and on the 

ground that tne officer had not acted in 
accordance with the Cholera Regulations. 

In the case of a ship infected with 

cholera it devolves on the master of the 

ship to cause to disinfected or 
destroyed, according to the directions of 
the Medical Officer of Health, any 
articles which may probably be infected 
with cholera ; and no compensation is, 
in the opinion of the Local Government 

Board, payable by the Sanitary 
Authority in respect of articles so dis- 
infected and destroyed. 


be 


IRISH LOCAL EXPENDITURE, 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 

| what is the total amount of local expendi- 
ture for Ireland included in the Estimates 
for 1893-4, following the classification 
adopted in the Returns presented to Par- 
liament ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissertr, Oldham) : 
It is not possible at this date to give a 
trustworthy estimate of the local ex- 

_ penditure in Ireland for 1893-4, follow- 
ing the classification adopted in the Re- 
turns referred to; but I think it will be 
found that the total for 1893-4 will not 

‘be very substantially different from that 

for 1892-3. 

Mr. JACKSON : Is it more difficult 
to take it from the Estimates than from 
the Appropriation Accounts 7 

Sin J. T. HIBBERT: We not 
know how much of the money estimated 
for will be spent. 

Mr. JACKSON: I want to know 
the amount included in the Estimate— 
not the expenditure itself ¢ 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The amount 
included in the Estimates -is a little over 


{ £4,000,000. 


do 
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MINISTERS ON SCOTCH PAROCHIAL 
BOARDS, 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I beg to ask the Lord Ad- 
vocate whether a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church in Scotland can sit on the 
Parochial Board in virtue of proprietary 
rights in connection with his manse ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): The 
answer to the question depends upon 
whether the term “heritor,” as used in 
the Poor Law Act of 1845, includes a 
minister, and it rather appears to me that 
it does not. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE POOR. 

Mr. A. GROVE (West Ham, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, inasmuch as 
5&6 Will. IV., c. 69, s. 5, enables 
Guardians of the Poor to put into opera- 
tion the Act 59 Geo. IIL., ¢. 12, ss. 12, 13, 
and the Acts 1 & 2 Will. IV., ¢. 42, 
and 1 & 2 Will. IV., e¢. 459, with 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, for the purpose of buying and 
hiring land for employment of the poor, 
he is prepared to give such sanction, if it 
is applied for, in order to enable Local 
Authorities to meet unavoidable distress ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If the Local 
Government Board were to receive from 
a Board of Guardians an application for 
sanction to acquiring lands under the 
Acts referred to, with particulars of the 
scheme which they proposed to adopt, it 
would receive careful consideration ; but 
any such application must be considered 
in connection with all the circumstances 
of the particular case, 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
proposes to take the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill, the remaining 
stages of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
and the Welsh Suspensory Bill, or any 
of these Bills, before the House rises for 
the Recess ; and whether these Bills will 
be taken at an Autumn Session this 
year ¢ 

Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) : 
May I ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will also state what course 
the Government intend to pursue with 
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Currency Question. 


respect to the Equalisation of Rates Bill 
for London ? 

Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.): 
And will the right hon. Gentleman say 
what the Government intend to do with 
reference to the Local Veto Bill ? 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.): 
May I inquire, in case any decision has 
been arrived at with respect to an 
Autumn Session, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider the claims of 
Scotland 7 

Mr. HENEAGE: If there is to be 
an Autumn Session, will it be under the 
ordinary Rules of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure or under the gag ? 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.): At 
the same time I will ask as to the position 
of the Suspensory Bill for Scotland 7 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I take leave to pass 
by the question so wittily put by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Heneage). 
With regard to the other questions, my 
answer will at least have this merit— 
that it will observe perfect impartiality. 
The time has not yet come—and I am 
sorry to make this reply to my hon. 
Friend behind me—when we can presume, 
with any justice to the House or to the 
important subjects involved, to make any 
arrangement, nor do I think that the 
time can arrive until we are virtually 
clear of the Irish Government Bill—that 
is to say, until we see our way with 
respect to its eventual completion “in this 
House. 

THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION. 

Sir W. HOULDSWORTH (Man- 
chester, N.W.): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if any legislation, 
either in India or in England, is neces- 
give full effect to the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India 
to establish a gold standard in that 
country ; and, if so, whether such legis- 
lation will be delayed till the Indian 
Budget is presented to Parliament, in 
order that the Tlouse of Commons may 
have an opportunity of discussing the 


sarv to 


matter before final steps have been 
taken ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With 


regard to this question, no legislation 
in this country will be necessary in order 
to give full effect to the measure taken 
with respect to currency in India ; and, 
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The Irish 


further, there is no question of postponing 
the Indian Budget on this account, for 
there is no likelihood that the legislation 
which will eventually be necessary in 
India will be undertaken before the 
Indian discussion in this House, when 
hon. Members will have the opportunity 
of expressing their views on the whole 
question. 

Sm W. HOULDSWORTH : Then I 
understand no legislation will be required 
in India this year ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
not able to say this year. My attention 
was directed to that part of the question 
which spoke of the discussion on the 
Indian Budget in this House; and, in 
answer to that, I have to say that no 
legislation will be-undertaken before that 
occasion arises. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES IN SCOTLAND. 
*Sirn C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege): In pursuance of private notice, I 
beg to ask the Home Secretary whether 
his attention has been called to the 
essential difference between second mort- 
gage investments in Scotland and other 
parts of the United Kingdom, arising 


out of the systematic registration of 
titles to, and burdens on, heritable 


property in Scotland, and the facet that 
Building Societies in Scotland have for 
many years invested funds on second 
mortgages with advantage and profit ; 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
Government will cither except Scotland 
from the operation of the Building 
Societies (No. 2) Bill, or modify Clause 12 
of that Bill, so as to permit existing 
Building Societies in Scotland to earry 
on their business without submitting to 
the restriction against second mortgage 
investments, for which, with regard to 
them, no case has been made out ? 

Mr. BARTLEY: May I, as a point 
of Order, ask whether it is in Order to 
put a question toa Minister relating to 
a matter which is highly contentious, 
and which has been the subject of a 
discussion in Committee upstairs ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have not 
the question, but from what I heard of it 
it appears to me to be one of a rather 


seen 


contentious character. 

*Sir C. CAMERON: I had no wish 
that it should of a contentious 
character. I only desired to ask what 
course the Government will take, and 


be 
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perhaps I had better put my question 
in thas form. 


Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to this matter. I have 
received a number of representations 
from Scotch Societies ; and when the 
Committee on the Bill comes on I shall 
propose to modify the 12th clause, so as 
to exclude from its operation the Scottish 


Societies to which my hon. Friend 
refers. 
Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to give 


notice that I shall oppose that Amend- 


ment. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Mr. CURZON (Laneashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask whether the Govern- 
ment are in a position to make any 
communication on the present situation 
of Bangkok ; and whether the Siamese 
reply to the French ultimatum, as 
published in the papers, is authentic and 
official 7 

Sir E. GREY: Yes, Sir; the 
Siamese reply, as published in the papers, 
is correct. I have nothing to add to 
the statements which have appeared in 
the newspapers. I hope to be in a 
position to make a further statement on 
this subject to-morrow. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION, 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 


whether the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
ean give any information with regard to 
the intentions of the Land Commissioners 
as to facilitating an appeal against 
certain of their decisions 7 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I am, unfortunately, 
unable to give any information. The 
Land Commissioners contend that they 
are a Judicial Body, and as such, until 
they have their decision, it is 
neither convenient nor usual for them to 
state the course they intend to take. I 
am not to be taken as accepting that 
position—I only report the position 
taken up by the Land Commissioners. 
The matter is still the subject of 
correspondence, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are thev acting 
judicially in determining whether an 
appeal should be taken ina case in which 
two other parties are interested as well as 
themselves ? Is that a judicial act ? 


given 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: I have only 
reported what so far has taken place in 
the Correspondence. When the Corre- 
spondence is complete I may be able to 
make a statement. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 

[ Progress, New Clauses, 

21st July.) 

[FORTY-FOURTH NIGHT. | 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


A Clause (Financial arrangements as 
between the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land, )\—(.Yr. W. E. Gladstone, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
Clause be read a second time.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
that when this clause was brought 
forward on Friday night he thought the 
discussion upon it ought to take some- 
what wider limits than a mere review of 
the burden to be placed upon Ireland, 
and that they should ask themselves 
what was Ireland’s paying capacity, 
and what were the demands made 
upon her. That point was entered 
upon by the President of the Local 
Government Board last week, when 
he said that the taxable income of 
Ireland amounted to £15,000,000. He 
was very glad that that figure had been 
adopted by the Government, although 


it was a very full estimate indeed. 
What had to be paid out of that total ? 
The Imperial taxes amounted — to 


£7,750,000, and to that had to be added 
the sum paid for rates. These came to no 
less than £3,250,000, thus made up—Poor 
Law, at Is. 2}d. in the £1, £1,110,000 ; 
Grand Jury cess, £1,111,000 ; muni- 
cipal rates, £827,000 ; and miscellaneous, 
£250,000, And he would say, in passing, 
that the present system of Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland constituted one of the 
greatest scandals of Irish administration ; 
and the first work of the Irish Parlia- 
ment would have to be to revolutionise the 
Poor Law under which the 


system 
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| people were suffering under a taxation of 
ls. 23d. in the £1. His point was 
/that out of a taxable capacity of 
| £15,000,000 no less than £11,000,000, 
lor, in other words, 75 per cent. 
of the total taxable income of the 
country was paid in rates and taxes, 
Let us compare these figures with the 


figures applicable to Great Britain. 
The President .of the Local Govern- 
ment Board told them that the total 


taxable income of Great Britain was 
£800,000,000 in 1886, since that year it 
| had increased to at least £900,000,000, 
| What was paid out of that sum? The 
(Jueen’s taxes totalled £90,000,000, and 
the local rates £60,000,000 ; so that the 
sum actually paid represented one-sixth, 
or 17 per cent., of the taxable income. 
Thus, while Ireland paid 75 per cent., 
Great Britain paid only 17 per cent. 
This, at the first glance, appeared an 
extraordinary contrast. Possibly the best 
method of considering it would be by draw- 
ing a comparison with Scotland—a country 
somewhat similar to Ireland, although 
not quite so fertile, and inhabited by 
500,000 less people. He found that 
Scotland paid in Income Tax £1,300,000, 
while Ireland, under the same system, 
paid only £550,000; and, allowing for 
the difference in population, it would 
seem as if Scotland must be nearly three 
times as wealthy as Ireland—to speak 
with greater accuracy, the wealth of 
Scotland, compared with that of Ireland, 
was in the proportion of five to two. 
Now, this gave a very fair opportunity 
of making a comparison with Irish 
charges of administration. Irish should 
be to Scotch charges as 2 to 
Let him take first a large item—the 
Police. The Scotch Police cost £400,000 ; 
and as there were more great cities in 
Scotland than in Ireland, the burden 
would, of course, in the ordinary way, be 
a heavier one in Scotland. But the Irish 
Police cost £1,500,000, or nearly four 
times as much as the Scotch. Next 
take a small item—the Scotch Secre- 
tary’s Office. It cost £11,000 a year, 
while the Irish Seeretary’s Office cost 
£39,000. These were fair specimens of 
all, and they saw that a system of 
high charges prevailed throughout Irish 
administration ; and although Scotland 
was so much more wealthy than Ireland, 
her total charges for Government came 
to only £3,750,000, as compared with 


o 
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£6,000,000 for Ireland. He wished to 
take just one example of English ad- 
ministration. He found that in the 
English Local Government Board Office 
an official who had to deal with 
a population of 30,000,000 got a salary 
of £1,800 a year, while the clerk who 
held a corresponding position in the Irish 
Local Government Board Office, and 
had only to deal with a  popu- 
lation of 4,000,000, received salary 
of no less than £2,000 annually. 
That showed the extravagance of the Irish 
charges. Again, in Great Britain, the 
taxation was so arranged as to insure 
that nearly one-half was drawn from the 
rich, who were well able to pay, while in 
Ireland exactly the opposite was the 
case, and four-fifths of the total taxation 
of the country was exacted from the 
poor, who were least able to pay it. 
Thus they had «a complete picture 
of the state of Ireland. She had to 
pay in rates and taxes 75 per cent. of her 
total taxable income, four times as much 
as she ought to pay ; and the burden was 
imposed on that portion of the population 
least able to bear it. Was not that an 
extraordinary state of affairs’ He 
desired to speak in moderate language ; 
but he ventured to assert that if, say, 
Turkey had some island under her sway 
which contained «a population of 
4,500,000, who had to depend for their 
subsistence upon agriculture, and if a rent 
of £10,000,000 were wrung from them by 
the Turkish Government, although a 
fair rent would be £5,000,000, and if, 
further, she were groaning under 
a system of taxation which absorbed 
75 per cent of her taxable income, 
it could easily be imagined what would 
happen. There would be constant 
famines ; everybody who could leave the 
country would do so, and discontent 
would mark the relations of the people 
with the State. In the imaginary | 
picture he had drawn they had a view of 
the state of Ireland under the existing 
system of Government. They had all 
been studying the Irish Question with | 
great care for many years, and the thing 
which puzzled them was not its difficulty 
but its simplicity ; and if hon. and right | 
hon. Geutlemen opposite, instead of 
seeking for exceedingly clever but per- | 
feetly untrue causes of Irish discontent, | 
such as religious differences, the tyranny | 
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would examine the figures he had pre- 
sented to the Committee, they would be 
able fully and easily to account for the 
discontent which existed in the country. 
One argument frequently put forward 
was that there were two nations in Ire- 
land. Surely that was the most foolish 
of all arguments. How many nations 
were represented on any of the Benches 
in that House? It did not matter how 
many nations there were. If there were 
20 nations, and they were treated well, 
they would love the Government and 
obey its authority ; but if there was only 
one nation and it was starved it would 
rebel,and rightly. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition wrote 
an article the other day, and in account- 
ing for the Irish difficulty he said the 
Home Rule policy was being urged upon 
the House of Commons as reparation for 
the past wrongs of Ireland. The last time 
he (Mr. Lough) spoke in that House the 
right hon. Gentleman told him that, al- 
though his intentions were good, he bad not 
the faintest glimmering of the meaning of 
what he was talking about. If the right 
hon. Gentleman would excuse him, te 
would like to apply the same words to 
the right hon. Gentleman's own state- 
ment, for he certainly had not the 
faintest glimmering of the motives of 
the Government in the action now being 
taken. [ Cries of * Question!" ] Well, 
he was speaking for himself, and if 
everybody did that they would gradually 
get at the opinion of the House. He 
himself was not moved so much by 
any of the past wrongs of Ireland, how- 
ever atrocious they might have been, 
as by the contemplation of this unjust 
system of taxation under which the 
country was groaning, and which in 
itself was sufficient to account for the 
whole Irish difficulty. There was one 
great evil in Ireland, and that was star- 
vation, and it was produced by exactly 
the same means as had produced it in 
other agricultural countries—by unjust 
rents, and by an unjust system of taxa- 
tion. What, then, was to be done ? The 
first thing was to grasp the situation 
boldly, and the second was to help Ire- 
land to get rid of her present extravagant 
establishments, and to substitute for them 
others suitable to the wants of a simple 
agricultural community. In the third 
place, we ought to stimulate her to 


of the priests, or the hatred ef England, | economy, and help her to transfer the 
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burdens to the shoulders of those best 
able to bear them—to the backs of the rich 
instead of the poor. From this stand- 
point let us look at the proposals of the 
Government. The President of the 
Local Government Board, in describing 
these proposals, said— 


Government of 


“ The Irish Expenditure is on a muck higher 
scale than it ought to be. I see no reason for 
living in a fool’s paradise—it would not be 
possible for a number of years for the Irish 
Government to make any large reduction.” 


He (Mr. Lough) was afraid that that 
was a true description, and it was a most 
melancholy one. But why should they 
not take the matter in hand now? Why 
leave it to afuture time ? Ireland was not 
respousible for these swollen Estimates. 
He viewed the progress they were making 
in the Committee with some alarm. 
Look at what they did in the past week! 
They dealt with the pensions of the 
Judges and of the Civil servants. The 
Chief Secretary pronounced a splendid 
eulogy on the services rendered by these 
officials, and, with some slight mental 
reservations, he (Mr. Lough) would admit 
thatthe Judges were excellent Judges, 
and that no reflections ought to 
be cast on the Civil servants or the 
police. But it was admitted that these 
forces must be reduced, and the question 
was on whose back the cost of the pen- 
sions should fall. Remembering that 
these establishments had been forced upon 
Ireland by this country, he thought that 
the matter had been dealt with in a 
rather shabby way. Then there was 
the question of the reservation of the 
Excise and the Customs. These were 
to be reserved to the Imperial Parliament 
for ever. He was not enthusiastic in 
regard to that proposal, for the Customs 
and Excise were the means by which this 
country levied « most unfair contribution 
on the poorest people in Ireland. The 
third point in the Government proposal 
was the reservation of one-third of the 


total Revenue for Imperial charges. 
That seemed to him an_ excessive 
proportion, and the point was one 


requiring careful investigation. It might 
be said that that was a very severe 
criticism. He admitted that he did not 
approve of the form of the Government’s 
financial proposals ; but they had, at any 
rate, one great merit, and that was they 
were temporary, and open to reconsidera- 
tion when the inquiry into Ireland’s 


Mr. Lough 
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financial relations with the rest of the 
United Kingdom had been completed. 
Turning to the plans of the Opposition, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
had said— 

* Our contention is that whilst Irishmen have 
paid more than their share, if you like, in the 
shape of gross Revenue, the returns made to 
them have been so very much greater in propor- 
tion than the returns made to England and 
Scotland, that their net amount of common Im- 
perial Expenditure has been much less than 
Ireland’s fair proportion.” 
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Could a more absurd argument have been 
presented to the House? It was as 
much as to say that an unjust system of 
taxation is compensated for returning a 
part of what is overcharged. The right 
hon. Gentleman further said— 

“T say she ought to pay in proportion to her 
wealth—that she ought, therefore, co pay 1-18th, 
Now, the net Imperial Expenditure is 
£60,500,000, and 1-18th of that would be 
£3,350,000,” 

Now, both those propositions were wrong. 
In the first place, Ireland’s share was not 
1-18th, but 1-60th; and, in the second, 
when the true share was discovered, it 
was not fair to ask her to pay such a 
share to what did not assist her in the 
same proportion as it did Great Britain. 
They must try and measure the Imperial 
benefits conferred, and if it was found 
that Great Britain derived a great 
deal more advantage from Imperial ex- 
penses it was only fair that Great Britain 
should pay a much larger share than 
should be asked of Ireland. It seemed 
to him that the only true basis of arriving 
at the share of Ireland was to discover 
the taxable income of the country, and 
to exact the same proportion of taxes 
as was exacted from Great Britain, It 
might be asked what about the English 
taxpayer. He represented an English 
constituency—a poor constituency—and 
he should be the last person to do any- 
thing unjust to the English taxpayer. 
But there were branches of economy 
which the English taxpayer might make 


with reference to the government of 
Ireland. For instance, there was the 


Army, which cost this country £4,000,000 
or £5,000,000. In the Army alone an 
economy might be effected amounting to 
£3,000,000 at least. [“*Oh!"] The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the London University (Sir J. Lubbock) 


had unconsciously suggested another 
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economy in his reference to the policy of 
sops and doles. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted these figures— 

“In grants for public works, while Scotland 

had received £9,400,000 and England 
£50,000,000, Ireland had actually had 
£52,000,000 ; and while the amounts remitted 
had been only £365,000 for Scotland and 
£2,474.000 for England, in Ireland the amcunt 
had been £10,400,000.” 
Therefore, England would save money by 
being relieved of these grants in the future. 
If Ireland was contented and prosperous 
English trade would reap a great harvest 
from that country. The Government's 
mistake was that they were going 
to allotment with too small capital. 
They should ask more money and write 
a better prospectus if they wished to 
sueceed. If they did so, the people of 
England would not grudge the cost in the 
hope of seeing the end of famines and 
famine relief, a reduction of the Army 
and Navy expenses, an increase in the 
buying capacity of the Irish people, 
which would make them better customers 
of England, and a final settlement of the 
Irish Question, which had been the 
worry and disgrace of Parliament all the 
century. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
had hitherto taken very little part in the 
Debates on this Bill, but he would like 
to offer a few words on the financial pro- 
posals. Those proposals were of great 
importance, and, while he acknowledged 
that hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
(the Irish Members) had a right to make 
the best bargain possible from their own 
point of view, he claimed that they in 
England—in Great Britain—had a right 
to do what they could to protect the 
interests committed to them in this 
country. So far as he was concerned, 
he should be perfeetly content to leave 
the case where it was left after the 
masterly and unanswerable speech of the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) on Friday night. 
He said unanswerable speech, because it 
seemed to him it was searcely answered, 
or attempted to be answered—he said it 
with all respeet—by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). The right hon. Gentleman was 


excecdingly interesting, but, although he 
had read as well as listened to the speech, 
he could not find that he had touched 
the arguments of the speech of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. He (Mr. Cohen) desired 
to approach the subject entirely from a 
financial and business point of view. The 
essence of the proposal before the Com- 
mittee was that the Bill set up a new 
financial system, differing in every con- 
ceivable respect from the present arrange- 
ments. Up to now there had been one 
Exchequer, out of which, and into which, 
all payments had been made. Hence- 
forth the country was to have two Ex- 
chequers. Great Britain would have no 
voice in what was done with the moneys 
poured by Great Britain into the Irish 
Exchequer ; but Ireland would havea large 
voice, as some thought too large a voice, 
in the Revenue which was raised, and in 


the expenditure incurred by the 
Imperial Parliament for the service 
of the Empire. One fundamental 


consequence at once arose out of this 
vital change. Formerly there was only 
one income and one expenditure. They 
who opposed Home Rule wished for 
nothing more than that it should so 
remain. But this partnership—he was 
regarding the subject entirely from the 
financial point of view—was to be dis- 
solved, not by mutual consent, but 
in the teeth of the earnest protest and 
the pronounced opposition of the other 
partner, and yet the opposing partner 
was to pay for the separation an immense 
sum annually for an arrangement to 
which it was strongly and irrevocably 
opposed. The right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham had said he estimated 
that the loss to the British Exchequer 
would be a great deal more than that 
shown by the Government Return. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
The Irish Revenue for 1892-3, according 
to the Parliamentary Paper No. 280, 
was given at £6,784,000, of which she 
was to get two-thirds, leaving one-third, 
or £2,261,000, to England. He would 
pass by the £138,000 for Miscellaneous 
Receipts, which, for some unexplained 
reason, was to go integrally over to Ire- 
land. He took, therefore, England's 
share at £2,261,000, from which was to be 
deducted the cost of collection, £227,000, 
and the contribution to the Constabulary, 
£486,000, leaving to England a net sum 
of £1,548,000, The Imperial Expendi- 
ture was given by Parliamentary Paper 
No. 163 at £62,637,000, so that Ireland 
would pay hereafter a maximum of a 
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little over 1-40th. In the face of these 
figures, which were extracted from the 
Returns that he had quoted, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
told the Committee that the “ principle ” 
of the Government plan was to bring 
out as nearly as possible under the new 
system Ireland’s normal contribution, and 
the amount which she contributed under 
existing financial arrangements. But in 
1891-2, according to Parliamentary Paper 
No. 163, Ireland paid £2,127,000. So 
that the Government plan, which was 
“ to bring out Ireland’s normal contribu- 
tion,” would result in a reduction of that 
contribution of, at the very least, 
£579,000, or, in round figures, £600,000. 
Not a word had been vouchsafed to the 
Committee why the cost of collection 
was to be borne exclusively by England. 
A footnote to the Return stated that the 
collection of Revenue had hitherto been 
a charge on the Imperial Exchequer. 
Of course that was so, because there 
had been no other Exchequer out of 
which it could be paid. But now the 
Government were going to erect two 
Exchequers ; and, if Ireland took two- 
thirds of her income, surely reason would 
dictate that she should pay two-thirds 
of the cost of collection of that 
of which she retained two-thirds. 
While Great Britain was to collect the 
whole Irish Revenue, while she was to 
pay the whole cost of the colleetion— 
over £250,000 vearly—she was to pay 
to the Irish Exchequer two-thirds, not 
of the net yield, but two-thirds of the 
gross income without any deduction for 
cost of collection. He thought the Com- 
mittee were entitled to some explanation 
of the reason for such an extraordinary 
arrangement. The Government might 
also inform them on what principle, if 
there were one, the whole system had 
been based. He imagined’ the Govern- 
ment would admit that the financial 
relations should be determined by one of 
two principles—either on the income of 
the two countries, or on the amount of 
Imperial Expenditure that had to be pro- 
vided for. ‘The Government plan failed 
by whichever system it was tested. If 
the income test were applied the right 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don had shown that, while Great Britain 
paid more than two-thirds—nearly three- 
fourths—of her income, Ireland was to 
pay less than one-third of her income. 
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Again, if it were to be, as was by far 
more rational, a quota of the total expen- 
diture to be provided, the Government 
plan did not satisfy a single opinion that 
had been expressed by a single person. 
The Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) said it should be 1-lith:; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said _ it 
should be 1-27th or 1-28th. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrr, 
Derby): The Prime Minister said 
1-26th. 

*Mr. COHEN said, the President of the 
Local Government Board said it should 
be one-eighth, 1-17th, 1-19th, according 
as population, probate duty, or savings 
banks were taken, or 1-22nd if it were 
tested by the total assessments. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I did 
not say that. 

*Mr. COHEN said, he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say it. At all 
events, three Members of the Govern- 
ment had expressed—two of them in the 
course of the present discussion—their 
opinion in favour of a far larger contri- 
bution than was contained in the Govern- 
ment proposal. The proposition of 
1-40th, however, satisfied not one of the 
high opinions indicated. The hon. 
Member for Devonport (Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton) proposed 1-53rd. — Perhaps the 
electors of Devonport were of opinion 
that, as they got a share of Imperial 
Expenditure in dockyards and wages, 
Ireland should be on a like footing. 
He (Mr. Cohen) could not follow that 
out. Another hon. Member went so far 
as to suggest 1-66th. He did not think 
the hon. Member’s constituents could 
have imagined he would have been so 
generous, and they might have something 
to say on the subject at the next Election. 
He (Mr. Cohen) had merely glanced at 
these various proposals of various 
authorities. No one had advocated, 
much less attempted to justify, 
1-40th. This proposal could — not 
have been brought forward in order 
to satisfy hon. Members below the Gang- 
way (the Irish Members), as the Com- 
mittee were told by the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), with 
his usual candour, that it would not 
satisfy his friends. He ventured to telt 
the Government it would equally fail to 
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satisfy the British taxpayer. He had 
not referred at all to the political conse- 
quences of this ill-fated measure ; but he 
believed one of its most deplorable results 
would be to kindle in a population which 
heretofore had been united, because it 
belonged to a United Kingdom, a feeling 
of separate instead of identical interests, 
and a feeling of jealousy and rivalry 
which the Government would have only 
themselves to reproach for if it should 
not be confined to financial relations, and 
if it should destroy, perhaps for ever, the 
willingness and even the desire of the 
stronger and wealthier portion of a once 
United Kingdom to come to the relief 
and aid of the weaker and poorer 
portion. 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said, he approved of the 
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present financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment on several grounds. He thought it 
better than the scheme of February. In 
the first place, he thought it an advantage 
to the Irish Exchequer not to be called 
upon to rely for its surplus on the 
Revenue derived from an excessive con- 
sumption of spirits. He believed, also, 


it was not advisable at the present 
moment to disturb more than could 
be helped the present arrangements 
with regard to taxation in Ireland. 
He believed that the Irish Parliament 
would have enough to do without 


troubling itself for the next few years 
with details of its own taxation, and that 
meanwhile the whole matter would be 
inquired into by a Royal Commission 
or by other means. At the same time 
Ireland would, under this scheme, share 
with Great Britain any fluctuations that 
might occur in the Customs Revenue. 
The question as to what Ireland's contri- 
bution should be, no doubt, was a difficult 
one, as no one could deny who had, 


in an unbiassed spirit, studied the 
finances of the two countries. But it 
was for the Government to © steer 
between the rocks. The object of 
the Government ought to be to 
keep Ireland out of financial diffieul- 
ties, especially at a time when she 


was engaged in putting into operation a 
new system of government, and when 
she was about to initiate the develop- 
ment of her own interests and in- 
dustries, and when it was most im- 
portant that her credit should be good. 
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On the one hand, she should not be en- 
couraged, by the possession of too ample 
a surplus, into expenditure for objects 
which had not received the full considera- 
tion of a responsible Government—for 
undoubtedly an enormous number of 
claims would be made upon her. The 
amount of the surplus must also be 


regarded from the point of view of 
what was fair to the taxpayers of 
Great Britain. On the other hand, 
Ireland should not be treated in a 


niggardly spirit, or she might be justified 
in making further demands on the 
Imperial Parliament. There were many 
fields for expenditure in Ireland which 
it was not necessary to enter into at the 
present moment; but anyone with a 
knowledge of local government would 
know that it would in the future be 
necessary for Ireland, to borrow and lend 
money to promote, additional light rail- 
ways, improved sanitary arrangements, 
and dwelling accommodation, to develop 
harbour facilities and reproductive works, 
to organise the creation of a Civil 
police, and to re-model the Bank on 
College Green in Dublin into Houses of 
Legislature. There would be educational 
grants required, for Ireland would not 
desire to be behindhand either in compul- 
sory, secondary, or technical education. 
She would, furthermore, be called on to 
pay the salaries, gratuities, and pensions 
rendered necessary by the Bill. He 
wished to see Ireland treated liberally in 
the future; for, undoubtedly, in the past, 
she had been taxed to an extent out of 
all propertion to her wealth, as compared 
with other portions of the United King- 
dom. It might be said, * We have 
poverty at home;” but here, as in Ire- 
land, those who enjoyed the luxuries of 
life should be taxed, and not those who 
had a constant struggle for existence. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for London University had said 
ou Friday night that in the past Ireland 
had been treated liberally, and that 
£10,400,000 of taxation had been re- 
mitted. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had failed to remind the House that, in 
the first 16 years after the Union, the 
Irish National Debt increased by 
£80,000,000, and he ignored many other 
similarfacts. If taxation had been remitted 
in the past, why had it been necessary ? 
Because Ireland had no resources of her 
own to fall back upon in times of distress 
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orfamine. And this had been no fault of 
hers. The fault had been ours. Ireland 
might have been lacking in energy, no 
doubt ; many individuals in the Irish 
peasantry might have been deficient in 
enterprise ; but at whose door ought the 
blame to be placed? He believed it 
ought to be placed at the door of Great 
Britain, who had destroyed her industries, 
and had nourished an abominable land 
system in the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of London had assumed that 1-17th was a 
fair proportion of the Imperial charges 
for Ireland to pay. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not given his reason for 
that assumption, and on that false basis 
he had gone on to tell the people of this 
country that Home Rule was to cost us 
£2,150,000, Those figures were absolutely 


misleading. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham 
wanted to see Ireland contribute 


1-12th of the Imperial charges, but 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the principle he would desire to see 
adopted was one based, not upon the 
cost of Imperial Services, but upon 
Ireland’s taxable capacity. Mr. Giffen 
proved in 1886 that Ireland’s tax- 
able capacity was £70,000,000 and 
Great Britain’s £1,200,000,000; and 
he estimated that, deducting the cost of 
living—tf12 per head (é.e., 8d. per day )—it 
would leave Ireland’s taxable wealth 
at £15,000,000, and Great Britain’s 
at £800,000,000, or 1-53rd. The total 
Imperial charges were £62,900,000, 
and, dividing that by 53, Ireland’s 
share was +£1,186,000. Ireland was 
called upon to pay under the scheme 
of the Government £2,276,000, or if 
the vanishing item of £486,000 for 
Constabulary were deducted it would 
mean that the immediate contribution 
was going to be £1,790,000. If, there- 
fore, the right hon. Gentleman’s principle 
of relative wealth were adopted Ireland 
would then pay £604,000 less than the 
Government asked her to, and in six 
years’ time £1,090,000 less, which 
moneys would have to be provided for 
by British taxpayers, in whose interests 
the right hon. Gentleman asked Ireland, 
in violation of his principle, to now pay 
1-12th only. The Government proposal, 


however, left matters unaltered pending 
investigation, so as to enable Ireland to 
pay ultimately what might be found to 
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be fair. Under the Government scheme 
the cost to Great Britain of Home Rule 
would be as follows :—In 1891-2 the 
Irish contribution to Imperial Revenue 
was £1,833,000, and in 1892-3 it was 
£2,103,000, or an average of £1,968,000. 
The Government proposed to take 
as Ireland’s immediate contribution 
£1,790,000, thus calling upon Great 
Britain to pay the difference of £178,000, 
or, say, £180,000. There was no need 
for the British taxpayer to be frightened 
at this cost which would terminate a 
wasteful system in the present method of 
government, for which he (the taxpayer) 
was partly or wholly responsible. There 
was one other point he (Mr. Pease) 
would like to allude to. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham had said that for future wars 
Ireland would be asked to contribute 
1-12th, whereas for past wars she would 
only contribute 1-40th, and he had asked 
forsome explanation. Surely the reason 
was obvious. The Revenue derived from 
present taxes was subject to deduction 
for local expenditure, but a war tax was 
subject to no such deductions. Thus 
from Ireland’s Imperial Revenue of 
7,643,000, £5,540,000 was deducted 
for local expenditure, leaving available as 
the net Imperial contribution £2,103,000, 
and from Great Britain’s Imperial 
Revenue of £88,455,000, £29,982,000 
was deducted for local expenditure, leaving 
available as the net Imperial contribution 
£58,473,000, or if these proportions— 
the disparity in which afforded a full 
explanation to the point raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham — were reduced it 
would be found that out of every £26 
raised for Imperial contribution in Ire- 
land £18 was remitted for local expendi- 
ture ; out of every £29 raised for Great 
Britain £10 only was remitted. He 
thought the reasons he had given, 
though short, were suflicient to justify 
him in supporting the scheme of the Go- 
vernment. If it were not quite so ample 
as he could have wished, it was yet suffi- 
cient to enable the Irish Representative 
Assembly to judiciously administer the 
affairs of their nation, in a way which 
would be in sympathy with the people, 
and which would in no way be detri- 
mental to ourselves, for we should be 
be relieved of the management of Irish 
local affairs and be able to make progress 
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with matters which concerned other por- 
tions of the United Kingdom and the 


Empire. 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, the hon. Gentleman 


who had just sat down had begun by 
dwelling on the advantage of a tem- 
porary settlement ; but he (Mr. Balfour) 
did not think that any advantage was 
likely to result from that expedient to 
the British taxpayer. The hon. Gentle- 
man himself admitted that Home Rule, 
according to the latest scheme of the 
Government, would cost £140,000 a year 
to this country. Nor did he (Mr. Balfour) 
believe that a temporary settlement would 
bring any benefit to Ireland. On the 
contrary, a preference had been strongly 
expressed from the Nationalist Benches 
in favour of the plan originally proposed 
in the Bill as against the plan now sub- 
stituted for it. The provisional settlement 
was conceived in the interests of the Go- 
vernment alone, which, in this instance, 
asin many others when it found itself 
unable to solve a difficulty, postponed it. 
Then the hon. Member had gone on to 
say that he was sure the British tax- 
payer would not desire to deal with Ire- 
land in an illiberal and niggardly 
spirit. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had adopted the same 
line on Friday. He had said that if 
Great Britain were determined to give 
Home Rule to Ireland she would treat 
Ireland generously, and would not be 
deterred by any mere objection of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Well, he 
(Mr. Balfour) entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that Great Britain 
ought not to be ungenerous if she was 
determined to give Home Rule to Ire- 
land ; but he had yet to learn that Great 
Britain was in favour of giving Home 
Rule to Ireland. The truth was that 
this financial question afforded one 
more illustration of the impossibility of 
separating the principle from the details 
of the measure. The Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues seemed to be slaves to 
the abstract idea of Home Rule; but 
they could not give Home Rule to Ireland 
in the abstract. The moment they 
attempted to work outa scheme of Home 
Rule in a practical fashion it became 
apparent that none could be devised 
capable of satisfying the conditions on 
which alone Parliament could wisely 
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give Home Rule to Ireland. Whether 
they took the question of the land, or of 
the loyal minority, or of the representation 
of Ireland at Westminster, the answer was 
the same—there was no solution of the 
problem compatible with the facts of the 
ease. The financial part of the pro- 
posal only added one more to the 
series of dilemmas which any scheme 
of Home Rule involved. They could 


not give Home Rule with financial 
conditions at once just to this 
country and satisfactory to Ireland. 


Two main questions had been raised in 
the course of these discussions. First, 
would Great Britain gain or lose financially 
under the new scheme as compared with 
her present position; and, secondly, what 
quota ought Ireland justly and fairly 
to pay under any scheme of Home Rule ? 
Now, he would take the first of these 
questions to begin with. He had looked 
very carefully through the Returns which 
had been furnished by the Government, 
and he had arrived to the best of his 
ability at his own conclusions, inde- 
pendently of any results that he had 
seen worked out on the subject by 
others. The last Return of the Go- 
vernment showed that the present net 
contribution of Ireland to Imperial Ex- 
penditure was £2,103,000. In order to 
arrive at the gross contribution he added 
to that the sum of £235,000, the cost of 
collecting the Revenue. This gave 
a total gross contribution from 
Ireland to Imperi-” Expenditure of 
£2,338,000. Now, en¢ proposed gross 
contribution under the new plan pre- 
sented by the Government was a sum of 
£2,276,000. Subtracting that from the 
former sum, there appeared a loss to the 
Imperial Exchequer under the new 
scheme of £62,000. But that was not 
all. To that was to be added the charge 
for Constabulary. He was aware the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would say 
that that was a vanishing charge ; but 
he took the figure that, for the present, 
Great Britain would actually have to 
pay. In the first year, at all events, 
there would be an additional sum of 
£486,000 for the Constabulary. These 
two sums added together represented a 


loss to the Imperial Exchequer of 
£548,000. But that, again, was not 
all. There was an item on account of 


Expenditure in Ireland amounting to 
£130,000 for public works and buildings, 
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and another of £142,000 for railways. 
That expenditure, he held, must be 
regarded as being of an exceptional 
character, and ought not to enter into 
any computation of the normal Irish 
charges. These two sums added together 
gave them a total of £272,000. There- 
fore, making the necessary corrections, 
he arrived at the conclusion that the 
total loss to the Imperial Exchequer 
under the new system, as compared with 
the present system, would be £820,000. 
If they subtracted that from the proposed 
gross contribution of Ireland, amount- 
ing to £2,276,000, the remainder was 
£1,456,000 ; and that, he held, repre- 
sented the true net contribution of 
Ireland to the Imperial Expenditure 
under the new plan in a normal year, 
being an amount equivalent to about a 
7-42nd part of the Imperial Expenditure. 
Now, he should like to deal with the 
same matter from «a somewhat different 
point of view. In order to arrive at the 
net contribution paid by Ireland to 
accountof Imperial Expenditure, the right 
hon. Gentleman took the total Revenue 
of Ireland, and the total amount of 
Irish charges, and subtracting the latter 
from the former, treated the remainder as 
the net contribution from the Irish 
Revenue to Imperial Expenditure. It 
became important, therefore, to examine 
what were the items which were included 
under the head of Irish charges, because 
unless those items were correctly so appor- 
tioned they would not be able, by the 
mere process of subtracting, to arrive at 
the true contribution of Ireland to In- 
perial Expenditure. If they compared 
a contribution of Ireland in the year 
IS9L with that of the vear 1892-3 
there was a very considerable  dis- 
crepancy. In the first year the net 
contribution from Ireland amounted, ac- 
cording to a Return which had been 
presented to the House, to £1,833,000. 
Last year it amounted to £2,103,000. 
What was the reason of the great 
difference between the two figures 7 It 
was simply that in 1891-2 on public works 
and railways much more money was spent 
than was spent in the succeeding year. 
There was a difference of something like 
£250,000, and it was that £250,000 
which made the difference between the 
contribution of Ireland to Imperial Ex- 
penditure in 1891-2 and in 1892-3, As 
he had already pointed out, this expendi- 
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ture on public works and railways was 
in the nature of a special and exceptional 
expenditure, and ought not to be allowed 
to enter into the calculation at all. It 
was, in fact, a special eleemosynary 
grant from the Imperial Exchequer to 
Ireland ; therefore, in estimating the 
residue available for Imperial Expendi- 
ture, they should not begin by sub- 
tracting that amount from the gross 
Revenue of Ireland. The same remark 
applied also to the charge for the 
Constabulary. In the Return the charge 
for the Constabulary, which amounted to 
nearly £1,500,000, was treated as being 
in the true sense of the term an Irish 
charge. But now they were told by the 
right hon. Gentleman that one-third of 
that was more properly to be regarded 
not as an Irish charge, but as an 
Imperial charge. But if it was to be 
regarded as an Imperial charge it was 
clear enough that that also ought not to 
be subtracted from the gross Revenue of 
Ireland in order to arrive at the 
amount available as contribution to the 
Imperial Expenditure. Now, he made 
the correction due to these two errors, 
and the result was that the net contribu- 
tion available for Imperial Expenditure 
was no longer £2,103,000, but that 
amount plus £250,000, representing the 
special expenditure on railways and 
public works, together with £486,000, 
representing one-third of the cost of 
the Constabulary : or, in other words, 
the total amount available for Imperial 
Expenditure, after Irish charges proper 
and normal had been deducted, 
amounted to about £2,840,000. This 
was something like a 1-21st part 
of the net Imperial Expenditure. He 
could not help thinking that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board on Friday 
night played fast and loose with these 
figures. When he desired to minimise 
the amount available for contribution by 
Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer, then 
he made out that these charges were 
Irish charges proper; but when, on the 
other hand, he desired to magnify the 
obligations of the Imperial Exchequer 
to Ireland, he treated them as though 
they should be Imperial Expenditure. If, 
however, it was to be contended that 
these were properly Irish charges, why 
should this country be called on to pay for 
them after the domestic affairs of Ireland 
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were separated from Great Britain ? 
This brought him to the second question 


—namely, what was the proper quota for 


Ireland to pay under a system of Home 
Rule ? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham stated 
that, in his opinion, 1-I]8th would be the 
proper contribution for Ireland to pay. 
In 1886 the Prime Minister said the just 
coutribution of Ireland would be l-l4th. 
True, the right hon. Gentleman actually 
proposed to require only 1-26th ; bur, 
according to the principle laid down by 


the right hon. Gentleman, the con- 
tribution would have been 1-l4th. 
Sin W. HARCOURT: That was a 


misprint. It should have been 1-15th, 

"Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Well, 
1-lith. The difference between the 
l-15th estimated in 1886 by the Prime 
Minister and the 1-l8th which was the 
figure now given by the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Member for West Birmingham, | 


arose from the fact that in 1885 Probate 
Duty was exceptionally productive. 
believed the 1-I8th represented the true 
proportion caleulated on thé basis of the 
Death Duties more fairly than 1-15th : 
and that this would under the 
existing state of things, a not unfair 
contribution for Ireland to pay was further 
figures given by the right 


be, 


shown by the 
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hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board on Friday. | 
The right hon. Gentleman = said the 


amount of deposits in the savings banks 
constituted, in his opinion, a just basis in 
estimating taxable capacity, and stated 
that the the 
banks of Treland amounted to 


deposits in 


1-19th of 


the deposits in the savings banks 
generally throughout the — country, 
So it appeared, if they took 
that basis, that 1-]8th—the estimate 
of the right hon. Gentleman — the 
Member for West  Birmingham—was 


nearly right. It was true that the right 
Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board did not rest 
content with the estimate of 1-19th. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that in order 
to arrive at the taxable capacity of a 
country they must multiply the number 
of its inhabitants by 12, and deduct that 
number of pounds from the total income 
of the country. In that way the right 
hon. Gentleman made out that the tax- 
able capacity of Lreland was only 
£15,009,000 annually. He would point 
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out to those of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Colleagues who happened to be present 
that, if that was a fair basis to take in 
order to estimate taxable capacity, then 
Ireland wasat present raising a Revenue of 
rather more than half her whole taxable 
capacity. The right hon, Gentleman 
opposite (Sir W. Harcourt) nodded. He 
should have thought, however, that this 
consideration was one which would have 
caused the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to pause before accepting his colleague's 


theory. But that was not all. The 
population of Ireland had considerably 
diminished since the middle of the 
century, and during that period the 
wealth of the country had increased. 
Now, supposing the reverse were to 
take place, and that, in the coming 


vears, the population were to increase to 
the point it reached in 1846, and the 
wealth to diminish to what it was in that 
year, what would be the result? Why, that 
Ireland would have no taxable capacity 
at all; and he presumed that, following 
out the right hon, Geutleman’s principle, 
Ireland ought in that case not be taxed at 
all, If that were so, really they would 
have to entirely remodel the doctrine 
that taxation and representation went 
together ; for if the population of Treland 
was to increase to 8,000,000, while her 
wealth were to remain what it was now, 


the result would be that she would be 
entitled to send not SO but more than 
100 Members to the House, and 
vet be paying no taxes at all, 
That, he thought, was a reductio ad 
ahbsurdum of the theorv of taxable 


capacity put forward by the right hon, 
Gentleman the President the Loeal 
Government Board. Speaking for him- 
self, he (Mr. Balfour) thought that 
1-19th would not be an unfair quota for 
Ireland pay if it were 
deal with this as an abstract 

tion. Unfortunately, they could 
deal with the matter in that 

If Ireland was to pay 1-19th, 
thing approaching that figure, under any 
system of Home Rule, Ireland would be 
bankrupt within a very few vears. He 
would go further, He believed that if 
the Government scheme carried 
into effeet Ireland would be bankrupt 
within a comparatively — s! period, 
And that was the real diffeulty with 
which they had got to deal. Just at the 
very time that Ireland had less right 
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than she had before—less claim—to the 
charitable doles of Great Britain she would 
stand in greater need of those doles. 
It must be remembered that the credit of 
Ireland under Home Rule was not likely 
to be in a very flourishing condition. 

In a speech of the Prime Minister's, 
quoted on Friday by the hon, Member 
for Waterford, the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of nursing most carefully the new- 
born credit of Ireland. He (Mr. Bal- 
four) was greatly afraid that, whatever 
care was devoted to the nourishment 
of that interesting infant, it would be 
impossible to rear it to maturity. 
He was confident that Ireland would 
not be able to pay to the Imperial 
Exchequer under Home Rule even the 
sum she was called upon to pay now. 
He therefore felt entitled to say that, 
while Ireland under this scheme would 
be getting more out of Great Britain 
than at present, more would not be 
nearly sufficient for her needs. The 
Government had not solved the financial 
problem of Home Rule by their latest 
proposals. It would not solve the diffi- 
culty merely to postpone it, and in the 
meantime to patch up a modus virendi 
under which Ireland got more than she 
could justly claim, but less than her 
necessities would require. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): I think the tranquillity of the 
Committee now lends itself to financial 
diseussion, and I shall, therefore, 
take this opportunity of saying what 
I have to say. I am not going to 
enter into any speculative theories of 
taxation and contribution such as my 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. G. Balfour), 
with the great acuteness which he 
always shows, has indulged in. Ido not 
think that this question is to be solved by 
any theory of what a particular country 
under particular circumstances ought to 
pay. Atall events, we have fixed upon 
a ruder and, I think, a more sensible 
method. ‘The hon. Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) asks on what prin- 
ciple the Goverument founded their present 
plan. IL stated it last week. Our 
object is that the normal contribu- 
tion of Ireland shall be under Home 
Rule as nearly as possible what it is 
now and what it has been for some years 
past. That may be a rude method, but 
it is a sensible one ; and if we can con- 
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vinee the people of this country that we 
are asking them to receive normally 
from Ireland what they have been 
receiving in recent years, I think they 
will be satisfied with that as the basis 
of a settlement. What is the use of 
the hon. Member for East Islington 
(Mr. Cohen) taking the figures and 
treating the £500,000, which is to be a 
temporary bonus and allowance, as if it 
were the normal figure ? It is nothing 
of the kind. It is like the fallacy that 
runs through the whole of the fly-sheet 
which has been distributed by the hon, 
Member for Surrey (Mr. Brodrick). 
Why, the figures given in his Paper are 
absolutely fallacious from beginning to 
end. He takes the Prime Minister's 
figures of 1886 in order to compare them 
with the present figures, and he deducts 
the £500,000 from the one and not from 
the other. A man who makes a caleula- 
tion in that way cannot expect to com- 
mand any financial respect. He puts a 
note at the bottom saying that this is 
subject to, deduction for the Police, but 
he does not make the deduction, and that 
indicates the whole of his comparison. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
May I remind the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the Prime Minister himself 
stated in his speech of 1886 that he 
confidently expected the charge for 
the Constabulary would not exceed 
£ 1,000,000 ? 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT : If that were 
so, I do not see how the Prime Minister 
could have arrived at the results he stated 
ou that occasion. However, if the hon. 
Gentleman chooses to rely on figures of 
that description I cannot helpit. I have 
stated the principle on which we proceed, 
and the figures are shown in the last 
Paper laid before the House ; £2,276,000 
is the contribution which we reckon is 
to be made by Ireland. That, of course, 
is to be regarded as the normal contribu- 
tion ; to the extent of £500,000 there is 
a temporary deduction in the shape of a 
contribution on the part of Great 
Britain to the Constabulary expenses. 
The only deduction you can make from 
the normal contribution is the deduction 
with respect to the cost of collection. 
Our plan, if you make a deduction for the 
cost of collection, is substantially the 
average of what has been contributed by 
Ireland in the last three years. That is 
our case. You may try to alter these 
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figures if you like. The House has heard 
a great many figures, and I am not going 
to quote many more. Papers are before 
the House and the country by which our 
figures can easily be tested. I have 
never known the House to derive much 
advantage from the use of a great 
number of elaborate figures. I am more 
concerned with the general arguments 
urged against the scheme by the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain). The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in a speech distinguished by that 
ability which his speeches always show, 
went through the scheme, and where he 
has reaped there is not much left for 
others to glean. I think he stated all the 
conceivable objections to the scheme of the 
Government, and I have heard little that 
is new since he spoke. I desire, there- 
fore, to address myself to the points of 
principle he made against our scheme. 
He divided what he had to say into 
objections to our methods and objections 
to our results. I will lay down this 
canon ; that if I can show that every 
one of the objections he made applies 
with equal or greater force to the existing 
system than it does to the plan we propose, 


then his objections really fall to the 
ground, What is the use of urging 
against our plan objections that are 


applicable to the existing system which, 
if you reject this Bill, you will retain, and 
which will then have a worse effect than 
they have now ? = The first objection the 
right hon. Gentleman took was this. He 
said we might take one-third of the present 
Revenue of Ireland; but he urged that 
this would be subject to fluctuations, so 
that the contribution would not always 
he the same. Does not that objection 
apply to the existing state of things ? 
If the Revenue of Ireland falls the con- 
tribution to England falls, the Expenditure 
remaining the same. If the Revenue 
remains the same and the Expenditure 
increases, the contribution of Lreland falls, 
If the Revenue falls and the Expenditure 
increases, the contribution of Ireland falls 
in adouble degree. Therefore, the whole 
of this objection is an objection which ap- 
plies with equal force to the existing state 
of things. What is the use of bringing 
forward as conclusive objections to our 
proposals conditions which are in full 
force at the present moment? Has your 
quota from Ireland never fluctuated 7 
Has your surplus always been the same ? 
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What you receive from Ireland is never 
constant. If you will take the very useful 
Return produced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, you will see that in every 
year the contribution is different. Three 
years ago the contribution from Ireland 
was £2,500,000, and in two years it had 
fallen £700,000 under the administration 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. I 
have got here the contributions from 
Ireland in the three years dealt with by 
the right hon. Gentleman's Return, 
The contribution was, in 1889-90, 
£2,568,000; in 1890-1, £2,283,000; 
in 1891-2, £1,882,000: and in the last 
year, £2,103,000. If you take the 
average of the contributions for the last 
three years you will find it is something 
under £2,100,000. We propose to allot 
a sum rather larger than that. Why has 
the contribution of Ireland fallen ? Not 
because the Revenue has fallen, for they 
were good years. It was because the 


Expenditure had increased. The Ex- 
penditure had increased in three 
years by about £1,000,000. Do 
you think that will never happen 
again if you defeat this Bill? An in- 
crease of about £1,000,000 in the 
Expenditure and of about £300,000 
in the Revenue’ leaves a_ differ- 
ence of £700,000, which is the out- 


come of the Irish contribution under the 
administration of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. You are so solicitous 
about the British taxpayer. Well, 
during these years the British taxpayer 
had to find the difference of £700,000, 
which was owing to your management 
of the Irish Exchequer. I have said that 
the objection applies with even greater 
force if you compare the present system 
with that which we propose. The Irish 
contribution now depends upon varia- 


tions in the Revenue and = in 
the Expenditure. There are at present 
two variants, and in our proposals 
we eliminate the variable expendi- 


ture, with which we have no concern. 
Therefore, you have a quantity which 
you can ascertain with much greater 
certainty, because there is only one 
variant left, and that is the amount of 
the Irish Revenue. If the Revenue of 
Ireland diminishes, the contribution will 
fall as it does now ; if it increases, you 
will get more, but you will get rid of the 
formidable element which varies only 


in one direction, and that is the 
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Expenditure, which constantly increases. 
That is the difference between the two 
schemes. The argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham offends by the base, as the 
French would say, it one 
which applies with greater force to the 
system now in operation, and will apply 
with greater force hereafter if you succeed 
in defeating our scheme. To me, in the 
office I hold, this is a consideration of 
immense importance. I only wish I saw 
the prospect of commuting English Ex- 
penditure on the same basis,and then we 
should know a little more of what would 
be the future situation of the British 
taxpayer. That the Irish should com- 
plain of this I can understand ; but why 
the British taxpayer should be afraid of 
it passes my comprehension. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
said there would be greater difficulty than 
at present in collecting the Revenue in 
Treland. Why? You will colleet with 
the same officers as now, but the Revenue 
now comes, in the first instance, into the 
British Exchequer; and the Irish Ex- 
chequer has no detined and direct interest 
in that collection. Hereafter Ireland 
will have an interest of two-thirds in the 
collection of the Revenue. Of every £1 
that is lost to the Revenue of Ireland 
she will for her own purposes lose 13s. 4d. 
You have, therefore, given a motive to 
the Irish Government and the Irish 
people to protect the collection of the 
Revenue which they have not at present. 
Therefore, that objection also is turned 
against the right hon, Gentleman, because 
it applies with greater force to the present 
system than to the system we propose. 
Nor there one of his arguments 
which, in my opinion, is not open to these 
objections 7 Ido not know anybody in 
Ireland who will not desire that the 
Revenue should be collected. 
think even the hon. Member for Armagh 
and the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
will desire it. It will be the interest of 
the whole people that the Revenue should 
be collected if they have two-thirds 
share in what is collected. The next 
allegation is that our plan will hamper 
British finance; that it will cripple the 
British Budget, and tie the hands of the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, a very 
great evil if it exists. I do not 
deny the inconvenience of a double 


Exchequer. 1 
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ence of it now. There is not a 
man at the Treasury who does not smart 
under the difficulties of the double 


Exchequer which was started by my 
Predecessor. And in this case there is 
the disadvantage that the Second 
Exchequer divided into 50 or 60 
other Exchequers among different Local 
Bodies to whom the money is assigned. 
We have that object-lesson before us, 
and, therefore, I do not deny that a 
double Exchequer has its inconvenience. 
But, again, I say it is not half as bad as 
the existing system with which you 
have to deal. The right hon. Gentleman, 
when he dealt with Local Taxation, 
created two Exchequers, but in a more 
objectionable manner. He hypothecated 
certain taxes. He pledged them and 
mortgaged them for a particular purpose 
in a manner which everyone who has to 
deal with finance has found most 
embarrassing. He mortgaged the Pro- 
bate Duty, and when we come to deal 
with the Death Duties we find them 
mortgaged to Bodies who will greatly 
object to our dealing with them. He 
has mortgaged a certain portion of the 
Customs and Excise Duties, and he 
has tied and hampered the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer and the 
British Budget in a manner which our 
scheme does not approach. We hypothe- 
cate no taxes, we mortgage no sources of 
Revenue. We leave the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer absolutely 
free to collect these taxes, and deal with 
them as he thinks best in the interests of 
the country at large. This, then, is an 
objection, I say, which ricochets on your- 
selves, and which hasa far larger and more 
stringent application to the new condition 
of things which you have created than any 
which we propose to create. Then there 
is the other objection about direct and 
indirect taxation; but it exists now. 
Ireland does contribute less now when 
you reduce indirect taxes; the redue- 
tion is less if you reduce direct taxes. 
That is the fallacy which runs through 
all these arguments. It is said that if 
you should lower the Customs Duties— 
the Tea Duty, for instancee—you will 
diminish the Irish contribution. Well, of 
course you will. But if you diminish 
the Tea Duties now it would be the same 
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thing. Why, any man of sense sees that 
at once, Ireland will pay less for her 


have painful experi- | tea than she does now. All these things 
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are brought forward as if they were 
marvellously profound discoveries. They 
are things which anyone who has 
learned the multiplication table knows 
has happened since Ireland and England 
had any financial relations. I therefore 
arrive at the conclusion that under the 
plan of the Government our finances will 
not be more hampered than they are 
now, but less hampered; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will not 
be left fettered in dealing with the 
incidence of taxation—at least, so far as 
the Irish contribution is concerned. Then 
there is another objection, which is not 
so much financial as political, It is 
said the Irish Members will interfere 
with British finance. Is that a new dis- 
covery ¢ Has that not happened before ? 
It is said the Irish Members may em- 
barrass the Budget ; I know that very 


well, It is not a very common thing to 
have a Government turned -out on a 


Budget, but it has happened, and not 
many years ago. It was done by gentle- 
men who sit opposite and by those who 
sit below the Gangway. What is the use, 
then, of saying the Irish Members may 
in the future interfere with the Budget ? 
If they do they will come in in less 
numbers than they do now. Will they 
be less willing to interfere with your 
Budget if you refuse them Home Rule ? 
Why, the transaction of 1885 was not so 
much a financial vote as a vote given by 
the Irish Members,because they believed 
—I express no opinion as to whether they 
were right or wrong—that by turning out 
one Government and putting in another 
they would advance the cause of Home 
Rule. If you defeat our plan and restore 
the state of things previously existing, 
what happened before may happen again, 
It is perfectly idle to allege against our 
plan that we are creating a state of 
things which does not exist at present. 
I venture to say that if you defeat 
Home Rule there’ will not be 
desire to interfere with British finance 
in 1885. There will be quite as 
much, probably more. In my opinion, if 
you give Home Rule and satisfy the Irish 


less 


people and the Irish Members, they will | 


be much less likely to interfere with 
British finance than they have been in 
the past. This argument I used on the 
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subjects for promoting their national 


demands ; and when you have satisfied 
those demands, you will be less likely to 
be interfered with. I go to the next part 
of the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, where, happily, he propounds 
his own scheme, and therefore on this, 
instead of assuming a defensive attitude, 
I may assume the part of a critic. It is 
only necessary to state the views of the 
right hon, Gentleman as to what ought 
to be the principle of taxation of Ireland 
to refute them. This is what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham said— 


“T should like to say a word or two as to what 
ought to be the theory of fair contribution. I 
think it will be found that there are only two 
theories which are practicable alternatives. 
The one is that the receiving country—that is, 
the country which receives the benetit—should 
pay according to the cost of what it receives ; 
and the other is, that it should pay according to 
its taxable capacity or ability to pay. Of these, 
the principle of cost is in theory the fairest one. 
Let us suppose that we are dealing not with 
Ireland, but with one of the smaller European 
Powers, and that that Power asked us to under- 
take its naval and military defence, what should 
we do when we came to consider the price? 
Why, we should consider the cost to ourselves. 
The lowest sum which we should take for 
conferring that benefit on the other country 
would be the actual amount of cost out of 
pocket—the addition to our taxation which this 
liability would necessitate. I cannot but think 
that that method would also be fair in the case 
of Ireland. Although it would be extremely 
difficult to make up the cost, although it would 
be subjected to no end of consideration, and 
although it might be impossible to say clearly 
what the additional cost of the defence of Ire- 
land as compared with the defence of Great 
Britain would be, still we may say that any cal- 
culation based upon that principle would give 
a quota enormously greater than anything we 
are likely to ask from Ireland now. | will give 
one fact to illustrate my case. At the present 
moment the cost per head in the United King- 
dom of the Army and Navy is ls. 6d. The 
cost to Ireland, if she were a separate country, 
having an Army and Navy in the same propor- 
tion, would be £4,000,000, or twice as much as 
the total contribution which the Government 
are now asking from her in respect of all the 
Services.” 

Now, the Committee will observe that 
the case which the right hon. Gentleman 
takes is that of a foreign country which 
comes to ask for assistance from you. 
The right hon. Gentleman never seems 
to have distinguished between what is 
and what is not a part of the Empire. 


9th clause, and it applies to this with | He cites an argument derived from the 
equal force. 
in the past used 


finance with other 


The Irish Members have | independence of the United States, from 


Greece, and from the Transvaal — all 
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foreign States. He says that we did not 
give a surplus or a bonus to them when 
they separated from us. But everyone 
must have seen the irrelevance of com- 
paring a separate country with that 
which is part of your Empire. I will 
take the right hon. Gentleman’s principle 
and ask him whether he will apply it 
to Canada, Australia, or the Cape of 
Good Hope? The defence of the Cape 
of Good Hope, of Canada, and of 
Australia is infinitely more costly, and 
makes larger demands on the resources 
you must keep up for that purpose, 
because they are more distant; and, 
therefore, I should like to know whether 
he will apply to those parts of the 
Empire the theory of cost which he says 
is the fair one to apply to Ireland ? 
It seems to me that it is only necessary 
to state the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman in order to show that it 
carries with it its own refutation. Then 
there is a most curious fallacy on another 
point, where the right hon. Gentleman 
says that, though approving of our 


proposals, there should be entire 
contribution in the case of War Tax. 
He asks why TIreland should not 


give a total contribution in the case of 
current naval and military expenditure ? 
Can anything be so unreasonable as that 
proposition ? Ireland gives only a pro- 
portion of the available taxation for this 
purpose, and so does Great Britain. The 
ordinary military expenditure is  de- 
frayed in the proportion which belongs 
to the surplus in each country after meet- 
ing the other heads of cost. But as re- 
gards special purposes, the whole tax is 
devoted to the special purpose for which 
it is raised. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that we never told the country 
at the last General Election what it was 
that we were going to give as Ireland's 
contribution. There was the statement 
of the Prime Minister on that occasion, 
and, work it how you like, you will find 
the proportion of the present contribu- 
tion does not differ more than by one 
point from the proposals made by the 
Prime Minister on that occasion. To say 
that the proposal was not before the 
country is not correct, because you 
can take the leaflet of the hon. Member 
for Guildford and deduct £500,000 for 
the Constabulary contribution, and you 
will find the result almost exactly the 
saem. The right hon. Gentleman has 
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stated that the proportion was 1-26th 
in 1886, and we have shown that it is 
1-27th in 1893. The average con- 
tribution of Ireland during the last 
three years is £2,090,000. You may 
deal with these questions on any principle 
you like, but in negotiating, in the 
language of diplomatists, you may either 
make the settlement rest on the basis of 
status quo ante bellum or on the basis 
of status in quo. We cannot go back 
to the status quo ante bellum; and, 
therefore, the Government plan is 
founded on the status in quo or the 
uti possidetis. We have founded our 
scheme on the present contribution ; 
and as it amounts to one-third of 
the Revenue, we have said that we 
think the rule of one-third of the 
Revenue will be a fair basis to adopt 
for the future settlement. 1 will now deal 
with the argument of the right bon. 
Gentleman the Member for the London 
University. He asks why should Ire- 
land only pay one-third when England 
pays two-thirds towards the Imperial 
charge? When that question was first 
put I said that I did not understand it. 
I have so high an opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s knowledge, intelli- 
gence, and experience that I thought it 
was impossible he could have intended 
to put a question to which the answer 
was self-evident, and, therefore, I could 
not believe it was the question he really 
intended to put. What does Ireland pay 
and what does England pay under the 
present system?’ England pays two- 
thirds and Ireland one-third of their re- 
spective Revenues—that is in a single 
sentence the answer to my right hon, 
Friend’s question. If you take the Par- 
liamentary Paper No. 305, you will find 
that in 1891-2 England, in payment 
of local charges, contributed £61,000,000 
out of £90,000,000, or just about two- 
thirds, whilst Ireland’s contribution in 
that year was less than  one- 
third. 
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The year 1891-2 was rather ap 
exceptional year, but for 1892-3 you wilk 
find in Paper No. 334 that Great 
Britain contributed £58,500,000 out of 
£88,500,000, and Ireland £2,103,000 ; 
that is to say, England contributed as 
nearly as possible two-thirds, and Ireland 
one-third. The contribution is the 
difference between the Revenue and the 
Expenditure, and the real reason of the 
small contribution of Ireland is the 
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exorbitant and enormous expenditure 
we force upon her. That is the answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman—it is the 
enormous, exorbitant, extravagant, wan- 
ton, and unnecessary expenditure we com- 
pel her to incur. I come to a point which, 
I think, will impress the Committee. The 
gross cost of Police in the Three King- 
doms, from whatever source defrayed, may 
be stated for the year 1890-1 as fol- 
lows :—The expenditure on the Police in 
England is £4,145,000, or 2s, 10d. per 
head of the population. In Scotland it 
is Is. 1ld. In Ireland it is 6s. 10d. 
That is the cost of resolute government. 
If the cost in Great Britain had been as 
great per head as in Ireland the additional 
British Civil expenditure would have 
been £6,700,000. I will take another 
case—the cost of the administration of 
justice. In England the cost is 5}d. 
per head of the population ; in Ireland 
Is. 7}d. What is the meaning of that ? 
Most of it goes to the loyal minority. 
That is the enormous remuneration 
which goes to them, and I am bound 
to say that that loyalty is amply 
secured by what they have re- 
ceived as well as what they ex- 
pect to receive. Now, that is the 
history of the one-third contribution of 
Ireland. If the cost in Ireland of the 
Police had been on the same seale as in 
Great Britain, the reduction in the Police 
expenditure in Ireland would have been 
£971,000—that is to say, you keep the 
Police in Ireland as compared with the 
Police in Great Britain upon a seale which 
is represented by additional taxation in 
Ireland tothe extent of nearly £1,000,000, 
If the cost in Great Britain of your 
Judicial Establishments had been on the 
seale of Ireland, the judicial expenditure 
of Great Britain would be £1,800,000 
more than it is now: and if the cost in 
Ireland had been on the scale of Great 
Britain, the reduction in judicial ex pendi- 
ture in Ireland would be £260,000 less. 1 
will not go through the whole subject of 
the Judicial Establishments in Ireland. 
This is the payment for the cost of what 
is called the English garrison. It is the 
necessity of ascendency. If you choose 
to govern by and for the minority you 
can only govern by foree, because you 
have not the support of the opinion of 
the mass of the people. It is so with 
your Police, and it is so inevery Depart- 
ment of your Civil Service, and that is 
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the reason that while you have ouly a few 
regiments in England and Scotland you 
must keep 30,000 men in _ Ireland, 
[Cries of “No!”] I am sure the 
Army might be diminished if there 
were no English garrison. Can you re- 
move that Army ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : It is for the sake 
of the barracks in Ireland. We have not 
the barracks in England. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Oh, it is for 
the barracks in Ireland! Then when 
you have erected barracks in England 
under this £4,000,000 or £5,000,000 you 
have got for the purpose, you will take 
the whole of the Military Forces away 
from Ireland ? 

An hon. Memper: The Irish would 
object to it. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: I do not 
know about that. There is another 
point I would submit to the right 
hon. Member for the University of 
London. He says you must demand 
that Treland shall pay the same _ propor- 
tion as England pays—that is, two- 
thirds. Why, to do that you must 
double the taxation of Ireland. Is he 
prepared to go before the country and 
his constituency and to say that, in his 
opinion, the fair thing would be to double 
the taxation of Ireland? I should like 
nothing better than that the issue be- 
tween us should be raised on such a pro- 
position as that. Then you may say— 
“Oh, well, after Home Rule there will 
be none of these exorbitant establish- 
ments. Ireland will then have more 
reasonable establishments, and, there- 
fore, she can contribute more.” I hope she 
will; but we are bound to make provi- 
sion for the existing tenants of these 
exorbitant establishments, and in those 
clauses which were fought with such 
minuteness and tenacity the other day 
the object was to fix upon the future 
Government of Ireland, for a long time at 
least, the whole cost of these establish- 
ments, and more, because it is quite plain 
that when a Judge retires and receives a 
pension, and you pay the salary of a new 
Judge, you have to pay more than you 
do now. After a time the result of the 
economy will appear ; but, in the mean- 
time, the whole pressure of these ex- 
orbitant establishments will remain 
fixed on the Irish Parliament. You 
have saddled them with a damnosa 
hereditas, aud you are bound to give them 
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some assistance in winding up these 
extravagant establishments. I venture 
to say that neither the right hon. Member 
for Leeds, who has been Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and before that Secretary 
to the Treasury, nor any other Member 
who held that Office, will deny 
that the establishments in Ireland 
are exorbitant beyond all justification. 
That is really the answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for London 
University. That is the reason why 
Ireland has contributed only one-third in 
the past, and why at present, and until 
she has had the means of establishing a 
more reasonable system in her own 
country, she must pay only one-third. 
I said I would say a word on the 
subject of the cost of collection. The 
whole cost of the collection in Ire- 
land is £235,000—that is the cost of 
collecting, in round numbers, £8,000,000. 
Of that £8,000,000 we get £4,000,000, 
and Ireland gets £4,000,000. Would 
hon. Gentlemen opposite propose that 
we shall charge Ireland with the whole 
cost of collecting that £8,000,000 7 In 
my opinion, that would be absurdly 
unfair, I believe the way we have pre- 
sented the matter in our last Paper— 
namely, to take the Expenditure and 
Revenue both sides of the 
account and not net—is a fair 
way of dealing with the question, but 
I really do not care to embarrass a great 
question with small issues of this kind. 
If you choose to insist upon deducting the 
cost of collection, the sum you must de- 
duet is £120,000—the cost of collecting 
the half which Ireland gets ; and if you 
take that from her normal figure of 
£2,270,000, you have £2,150,000, which 


ae 
gross 


is a higher figure by about £50,000 
than the average contribution of 


Ireland for the last three years. As 
to the £500,000, it has been the 
intention of the Government from the 
first to make a contribution to the 
enormous and exorbitant Police Foree 
in Ireland, which she is not allowed 


to get rid of all at once. She is compelled 
to provide for their retirement pensions 
and salaries, and we consequently pro- 
pose to give back a lump sum to Ireland 
until she will to effect 
economies in her system. That seems to 
We have placed 
upon her these responsibilities. We do 
not allow her to release herself from 


be able serious 


us a reasonable thing. 
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them at once, and the contribution we 
make is to enable her to set her house in 
order. I have endeavoured to consider 
this matter from the point of view of the 
British Exchequer, as it was my duty to 
do, and I am prepared sincerely to say 
that, in my opinion, it is a good bargain 
for the English taxpayers. I will 
endeavour to state to the Committee why 
I think so. As I have already said, the 
normal contribution of Ireland during 
the last three years has been £2,089,000; 
and if you deduct one-half the cost of 
collection her normal contribution in the 
future will be about £50,000 or £60,000 
more than it is under the present 
system. As to this proposed contri- 
bution by Great Britain of £500,000, 
What is it? It is a terminable annuity 
constantly diminishing, and you commute 
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for it the increasing demands for Irish 
expenditure. Everyone who knows 


anything of commercial transactions 
knows the value of closing a capital 
account. Here, under the plan we pro- 
pose, we close the capital account with 
Ireland. That is what we purchase with 
this terminable annuity, which assists 
Ireland in her present need and protects 
the British Exchequer in the future from 
increasing demands. As I have said 
before, I wish I could stereotype and 
commute the British Expenditure upon 
anything like these terms. What, on 
the other hand, is your policy? You 
desire to go back to the old system of 
administration in Ireland, which has been 
a system of eleemosynary coercion, the 
most expensive form of government that 
ever existed in the world—a rod in one 
hand and the British purse in the other. 
That system has proved in the past for 
you an unprofitable policy ; it has cost 
you much, and if you go back to itit will 
cost you much more in the future. I have 
shown how in the last three years you 
have lost £500,000 in Irish contribu- 
tion. In 1889-90 the contribution was 
£2,500,000, Last year it was barely 
more than £2,000,000. That has gone 
in endeavouring to buy off the unpopu- 
larityof your Coercion Bill. You have 
had in that time to use more foree, and 
your expenditure on force has been 
greater than it was before. You have 
had to offer the Irish bribes as the price 
of peace. Your policy has been like 
that of a man I once knew, who used to 
beat his wife, and afterwards make it up 
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by giving her presents of diamonds. 
That is not good domestic economy ; nor 
is your system good public economy, but 
that is the fruit of your resolute govern- 
ment in Irish affairs. Instead of a tem- 
porary charge of £500,000, which would 
diminish with a more reasonable Govern- 
ment, and with a more contented people 
[Opposition cries of “Oh!”)]—do you 
expect they will be more contented when 
you have rejected this Bill? If you do, 
I differ from you altogether, and I think 
they will be more discontented than they 
are to-day—you will have a constantly 
growing Expenditure and a diminishing 
contribution, because the contributions 
of a discontented people are always 


growing less; while the population 
is diminishing the Revenue decreases. 


All this results from the attempt which 
you have pursued with such resolute 
determination to keep down the national 
sentiment of Ireland. After all, the 
national sentiment is a great contributor 
to the Exchequer, and if you wound the 
national sentiment the national finances 
are sure to suffer. You may call this 
“resolute government” if you please. I 
will not quarrel with you as to terms, 
but it is the most extravagant form of 
government which the brain of man ever 
conceived, It has proved so in the past, 
and it will prove so in the future. With 
coercion on the one hand, and with these 
doles and sops on the other, you are 
burning the candle at both ends. That 
is the history of the small contribution of 
Ireland to the Imperial needs of the 
country, and these are the reasons why, 
in my opinion, the settlement we have 
proposed is not a bad settlement for the 
English taxpayer. I believe that any 
man who brings to the consideration of 
this subject an impartial and a states- 
manlike mind cannot come to any but 
one conclusion, and that is that the 
policy of conciliation and of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland which it has been our 
duty to propound is not only politically 
wise, but financially sound, and that it 
will lead not to the increase, but to the 
relief of the burdens borne by the British 
tax payer. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): 


should like to say a word or two, in the 


first place, upon the concluding portion | 


of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech in 
which he gave the Committee his views 
as to the cost of Irish Government in the 
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past. In listening to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer addressing this side of 
the House and constantly using the 
term “ you,” the Committee might really 
think that the right hon. Gentleman had 
never been in Office before, and that he 
himself had nothing whatever to do with 
this enormous and extravagant expendi- 
ture which he says we have forced on 
Ireland. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer hardly did himself justice. 
Certainly he did not do justice to my 
right ‘hon, Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition when he spoke of the efforts 
made to relieve pressing and urgent 
distress in Ireland as a bribe given to 
buy the hostility of hon, Gentlemen 
below the Gangway. At the time that 
expenditure was undertaken we were 
threatened with a grave calamity in Ire- 
land. [Nationalist cries of “No!” ] The 
hon. Member for Donegal did not take 
the view at the time that there was no 
distress. He went to Donegal and met 
the Chief Secretary there. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 5.): 
I told the Chief Secretary that he would 
not bribe the Irish people out of their 
nationality. 

Mr. JACKSON: My right 
Friend never desired to bribe the Irish 
people out of their nationality, but he 
endeavoured to cope with the prevailing 


hon. 


distress, and he coped with it most 
successfully. Yet the reward he gets 


from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is that he is told that he doled out these 
sops to buy up the hostility of hon. 
Members below the Gangway. I had 
something to do with the details of 
varrying out that scheme, aud I venture 
to say that every shilling of the money 
which had been expended on railways in 
Ireland was well and wisely spent, and 
that it will in the future bring back a 
return in the shape of increased prosperity 
to the districts of Ireland that most 
need help. What would have been said 
of my right hon, Friend if, with the 
warnings he received, and with the 
evidence which was accumulating before 
him, he had failed to meet that great 
emergency ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I did not say 
| he ought not to have done it. 

Mr. JACKSON : Then why did the 
| right hon, Gentleman condemn the ex- 
}penditure of these large sums? The 
right hon. Geat!eman also talked about 
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the Army that was kept up in Ireland. 
I suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes the Committee and the country to 
think that the Army is kept up in Ire- 
land to suit the English people, and in 
order to keep down the Irish people. I 
challenge the right hon. Gentleman to 
make this experiment. Let him take the 
troops away from Ireland. Let him re- 
move even 10,000 soldiers from Ireland. 
There is not a single Member who sits 
on the Irish Benches who will not then 
make his voice heard ; and let the right 
hon. Gentleman understand that the 
Irish people recognised that the keeping 
of the Army in Ireland is an enormous 
financial benefit to that country. England 
would certainly benefit ; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman tried the experiment, he 
would make himself very popular in 
England, but very unpopular in Ireland. 
The keeping of the troops in Ireland is, 
no doubt, a convenience to both countries, 
because if the troops were brought to 
this country it would be necessary to 
incur large expenditure in providing 
additional barrack accommodation, and in 
taking the troops from Ireland great 
injury would be done to that country. 
When I was at the Treasury, and even 
when I was in Ireland, several attempts 
were made to close Constabulary barracks. 
Why, my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Tyrone almost threatened to anni- 
hilate me if I closed a police barrack, 
There is nothing the Irish people are so 
tenacious in retaining as the advantages 
they possess from the expenditure in con- 
nection with these Forces. The right hon. 
Gentleman says he is going to make a good 
business bargain ; he is going to close the 
capital account in Ireland. How doeshe 
know he is going to dothat ? How does 
he know that this expenditure is not 
going to increase in Ireland instead of 
diminish 7 Has he made his final bar- 
gain’ What about the time at the end 
of six years, when there is to be a revi- 
sion of theterms ? Will he hear nothing 
then about increased expenditure? I 
will tell him what he is attempting to 
do. The right hon. Gentleman is at- 
tempting, by this Bill, to relieve Ireland 
of her rightful share of the constantly- 
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growing Imperial Expenditure, and 
to throw upon the British people 
the whole inerease which would 


be necessary for Imperial purposes. I 


am not sure that by his very action he 
Mr. Jackson 
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is not tending enormously to increase in 
the future that expenditure on Imperial 
defence which would be necessary for this 
Empire. He is releasing Ireland for the 
future from all charge and from all 
responsibility, and what I cannot but 
think they will recognise as being a 
rightful share in the protection of this 
great Empire. Now, Sir, I should like 
to say a few words upon some of the 
earlier statements of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman. The right hon, Gentleman 
bases the defence of his scheme 
upon what he calls the basis 


of the normal condition of the account ; 
and I think we are all of us glad to know 
that, practically, the right hon. Gentle- 
man accepted the figures of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). 1 
think he never attempted to disprove one 
single figure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It is true he differs from him as 
to the particular title by which the 
£500,000 should be called. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I 
figures from the Returns. 

Mr. JACKSON : Quite so; but I am 
in the recollection of the Committee, and 
I must adhere to what I said—that he 
never challenged one of the figures of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain), nor do I think he successfully 
challenged the conclusions at which the 
right hon. Gentleman arrived. The 
statement made by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) the other night 
was extremely clear, and, so far as I 
could follow the figures, I think they 
were absolutely correct. The right hon. 
Gentleman, I think, has hardly behaved 
quite fairly or quite frankly with us who 
sit on this side of the House. The Com- 
mittee will remember that over and over 
again the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the year 1892-3; and, secondly, in order, 
or, at all events, to give the appearance 
of additional fairness, that he would not 
be content to rely on that one particular 
year of 1892-3 

Sin W. HARCOURT: No, 1891-2. 

Mr. JACKSON: 1892-3 is the 
last year given in the Return; but 
the right hon. Gentleman’ went 
on to say he would take three 
years as establishing what he called the 
the account. It is 


take the 





normal condition of 
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true that he admitted that in those three 
years there had been exceptional expen- 
diture, but I maintain that the very fact 
of there having during those years been 
exceptional expenditure destroys alto- 
gether the accuracy of the statement 
that these three years are to be taken as 
normal years. I should like to give 
these figures to the Committee because 
they make clear this particular point. 
I have taken out from the accounts the 
expenditure upon public works and 
buildings in Ireland, and upon railways 
for several years, and I may say that the 
average expenditure under this Vote for 
the last 15 years prior to 1890-1 was, 
in round figures, something a little over 
£240,000 a year. It runs very close to 
that all the way through—sometimes a 
little more, sometimes a little less. Now 
what happened in these three years, which 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken as 
being the normal years ? The expenditure 
jumped up, as compared with 1889-90, 
when it was £241,000, to £409,000 ; in 
the next year it jumped up to £573,000 ; 
and in the next year it was £336,000. 
Now, Sir, I say, therefore, those three 
years cannot be taken as the normal—it 
is quite unfair to treat that as normal— 
expenditure. I should, if I may be 
allowed to do so for the sake of illustra- 
tion, describe the expenditure that has 
been made upon railways in Ireland as 
expenditure which will ultimately be of 
great advantage to Ireland ; that it is an 
expenditure which, once made, is com- 
pleted. I say that the method of com- 
putation adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman is practically to capitalise 
against Great Britain this enormous ex- 
penditure. It only requires to be 
stated in the form in which I have 
put it to show that those three years 
are not normal years ; and, therefore, 
the balance which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr..J. Chamberlain) arrived at 
as the result of expenditure based on those 
figures, and accepted and endorsed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, makes, I say, an unfair 
bill as regards the British taxpayer, be- 
cause it is crediting Ireland with an ex- 
penditure which was entirely exceptional 
and which will now cease. 

Sur W. HARCOURT : No, no! 

Mr. JACKSON: Is the right hon. 


Gentleman going to start more railways ? 
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I would point out, and I think the Com- 
mittee ought to understand this, that 
even in the last year of 1892-3 the 
Return of Expenditure which is fur- 
nished to the House by the Government 
contains, among other things—and on 
which the balance-sheet is made, and 
which shows the £2,000,000 surplus— 
an item of £140,000 for railways, and it 
also contains £40,000 which, I think and 
hope, is special—namely, for stamping 
out pleuro in Ireland. There is another 
singular item, that in making up this 
balance-sheet for 1892-3 the Government 
have included in the Expenditure a sum 
of about £50,000 more than is expended 
at all, It is very easy to verify it, 
because it is given in Return No. 335. 
This is what is stated— 

“ Details of Expenditure, 1892-3, for which 

the Irish Government will have to provide 
under the Imperial scheme of the Government 
for Ireland.” 
The figures for Revenue are correctly 
given ; but the figures for Expenditure 
ought also to have been accurately given. 
In Class 4 it says— 

“Inclusive of the whole new educational 
grant, of which only three-fourths was voted in 
1892-3,” 
and the sum appears as £210,000 expen- 
diture, whereas only three-fourths of that 
sum had been voted. That makes the 
balance-sheet, and in framing the expen- 
diture there is an addition of two special 
sums of payment, including £50,000, 
that was not expended in that year at 
all, I say that is a very curious form in 
which to make up the accounts for 
presentation to Parliament, and I was 
surprised to see this £50,000 had been 
included. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated, I think very fairly and with jus- 
tice to my right hon, Friend, that during 
his period of Office the surplus had been 
about £2,000,000 on the average, subject 
to the correction of the figures I have 
stated, and he pointed out that the 
increased Expenditure during that period 
had been about £1,000,000. But he 
went on to say that what the Govern- 
ment were going to do by this Bill was 
that they were going to get rid of all 
responsibility for expenditure in Ireland 
in the future. Now, I venture to say 
that we entirely differ with the Govern- 
ment on that point. The principle on 
which the scheme of the Government 
has been framed is the principle, from 
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the point of view of the Government, 
of what is the present surplus. The 
present surplus the Government arrived 
at by deducting the Expenditure from 
the Revenue, and they call the balance 
that remains the surplus that comes from 
Ireland. The right hon, Gentleman says 
he is going to get rid of all responsibility 
with regard to Expenditure in the future ; 
but what is he going to do when the 
revision comes about at the end of six 
years ? Does the right hon. Gentleman 
think that, after he has established in 
Ireland a Legislative Assembly ; after he 
has parted with the control of the Ex- 
penditure ; after he has parted with the 
control of the Revenue, does the right 
hon. Gentleman not think that these 
gentlemen will press upon him then the 
basis that the right hon. Gentleman takes 
now—uamely, that if their expendi- 
ture increases, they will be entitled to 
pay less than they are called upon to pay 
now ? So far as my knowledge and 
experience of these gentlemen enables 
me to form an opinion, there can be 
no question that the very object of 
postponing the final settlement of this 
question is in order to strengthen the 
hands of these gentlemen, and not the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I should 
like at this point to say I think it rather 
an interesting question why the Govern- 
ment have adopted this transitional 
period, and why they have postponed 
the final settlement of accounts as regards 
Ireland. I cannot, I confess, come to 
any other conclusion than that the real 
reason, if you could get at it, is that the 
Government could find no solution upon 
which they and their friends would agree. 
I say it with all respect to the right hon, 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, but I 
confess that the postponement of this 
settlement appears to me to be a com- 
plete victory for the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), 
who has, so far as I have been able 
to gather his views, from time to time 
consistently advocated that the question 
of the final settlement should be left 
to the future. I do not think it needs a 
very powerful imagination to picture 


what will happen by postponing 
this settlement for six years, After, 
as I have said, you have given a 


Parliament in Dublin; after you have 
parted with the contro] over the collec- 
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tion of your Excise Revenue, I must say 
it appears to me to be a very great 
anomaly that you should take into your 
own hands the collection at the end of 
that time; that you should take into your 
own hands the collection of the Customs 
Revenue by Imperial officers, and give 
up the collection of the Excise to the 
local officers to be appointed by the Irish 
Government. I fail to see what differ- 
ence there is between one Revenue and 
the other. If you have confidence in 
those gentlemen that they will render 
you a satisfactory account; that they will 
do the work just as well as you can do it, 
why not trust them with the collection 
of the Customs Revenue ? It appears to 
me you have a great distrust in the one 
vase Which is unjustified if the trust in 
the other proved to be well- 
founded, hon. Gentleman 


case 1s 


The right 


spoke about a double expenditure having 


been created by my right hon. Friend 
who was then the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. Ithink I may leave my right 
hon. Friend to answer for himself 


upon that point, but I may say there is 
this great difference: you are going to 
set up Opposing interests. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: 
Mr. JACKSON: I am 

the right hon. Gentleman 
cheerful view of the future ; 
difficulty in the way of the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he has to 
make his Budget and has to deal with 
increased or diminished taxation. There 
is this difference, however, between the 
double Exchequer, as the right hon, 
Gentleman termed it, of my right hon, 
Friend, and that he proposes to set up :in 
the one case Parliament has complete con- 
trol, can do just as it likes, can make any 
arrangement the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer may desire. That, clearly, will 
not be so in the of the double 
Exchequer in Ireland, over which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
no control. I think it is hardly necessary 
for meto say more on this point than this: 


Hear, hear! 
glad to hear 
take such a 

he sees no 


case 


that, so far as I am_ able to judge, 
the contribution which it is proposed 
shall be made by Ireland will be 
very much to the disadvantage of 
the British taxpayer. I heara good 
deal said about Ireland being poor. 


There is a great deal of poverty in Lre- 
land, but there is also a great deal of 
poverty in Great Britain—in England and 
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Scotland there are a great many districts {last 10 years. You may take, if you 
where there is very considerable poverty. | like, the Savings Banks, which the right 
The right hon. Geutleman the President | hon, Geutleman the President of the 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. | Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
H. H. Fowler), in his very interesting | Fowler) thought a fair case to take, 
speech the other day, referred to the | My recollection is that in 1880 the 
Income ‘Tax. He thought that was the | amount to the credit of the Post Office 
best test. He said that the Income ‘Tax, | Savings Banks in Ireland was £1,500,000, 
the Savings Banks, and the Death Duties | and in 1891 it had risen to £3,900,000, 
might be taken as the fair testof the power | so that it was more than doubled in that 
of a people to pay taxes. Is it not true | period of time, Take any figure you 
that the Income Tax under Schedule “ D ” | like, and there is a continuing and steady 
does not produce its proportion in Ireland | growth and improvement in the position 
according to population that it produces | of Ireland. ‘Therefore, when you ask us 
in this country ¢ But that is easily ex-| to give to Ireland this large bonus to the 
plained. Whereas in this country you | detriment, as I think, of the British tax- 
have a manufacturing population, which | payer, based, as 1 believe it is, on 
represents probably two-thirds if not a | tigures that are not normal, which are 
larger proportion of the whole, in Ireland | exceptional, I say that you are asking us 
the conditions are almost exactly reversed, | to approve a scheme which ought not 
and, therefore, the Income Tax under|to be approved. I believe the plan 
Schedule “D” produced a much larger | adopted by the Government is a plan 
Return in this country than in Ireland.| which will be found in practice to be 
In looking through the Returns for a} unworkable. It cannot be defended on 
period of years I notice this very curious | principles of equity, and therefore, so far 
fact : thnt the Income Tax upon land in | as 1 am concerned, I shall do my best to 
Ireland is maintained at about the same | defeat it. 

figure ; but the Income Tax under Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
Schedule “ B” in England—as the right | thought this was a subject on which 
hou. Gentleman will see if he refers to | England had a good deal to say ; it was 
The Statistical Abstract—which in 1880 | not only a matter that concerned Ireland, 
represented a value of £51,000,000, in| but to a very great extent undermined 
1891 represented a value of £41,000,000, | the whole condition of this country itself, 
or a fall of £10,000,000, In Scotland it | It might be said and argued that Home 
fell from +£7,700,000 in 1880 to} Rule was a matter which concerned Ire- 
£6,300,000 in L891; but in Ireland in| land alone. He, for one, disputed that 
1880 it represented a value of £9,980,000, | statement. Certainly, Home Rule in 
and in 1891 it was £9,941,000,  Notonly | itself very largely concerned Ireland, but 
is the law different, but the method of | the question of giving what he must call 
collection is different. The method of | a charitable dole to Ireland to start her 
assessment is this: For Income Tax | in Home Rule was surely an affair that 
purposes the amount is taken at half the | concerned Great Britain infinitely more 
rental in this country and at one-third in| than it concerned Ireland. They had 
Scotland and Ireland. Therefore, that | had in the discussions during the last few 
makes a considerable difference. That} years, as had already been pointed out, 
which is the largest occupation in Ireland | three schemes of finance put before them, 
shows that there has not been that} They had had the scheme of 1886, the 
diminishing of profits ; that the condition | scheme of February of this year, and 
of Ireland has been about the same— | also the scheme which they were now 
[*Oh, oh !"] It could be proved by | considering—namely, the revised clauses 
many other things. There seemed to be an | concerning this Bill. It had been pointed 
impression that it would be possible to show | out that these schemes varied one from 
that the condition of Ireland to-day was | another. In 1886 the scheme nominally 
worse than it was in 1880, I ventureto say | arranged that Ireland was to pay to 
that proposition cannot be maintained,| England 1-15th of her Revenue, but 
and I will test it upon any figure you | really 1-25th; in February, 1893, the 
like. There has been a continued and | scheme arranged that Ireland was to pay 
continuing improvement in the pro-|1-26th, but really 1-38th; and the 
sperity and welfare of Ireland during the | present scheme arranged that Ireland 
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was to contribute nominally 1-28th, but 
really 1-40th. One hon. Member said 
that was too much, because the Union 
was got by fraud, therefore Ireland 
ought only to contribute 1-43rd; and 
another hon. Member to-day said 
1-60th would be amply sufficient. 
As an Englishman he strongly objected 
to the present proposal, and he wanted 
to ask how this proposal would affect 
Great Britain ? It was quite ridiculous 
for them to talk about generosity in this 
matter ; what they had got to do was to 
take the bare facts of the case as they 
affected the ratepayers and taxpayers of 
Great Britain. If two men were partners 
and one of them had practically all the 
capital, all the connection, all the energy 
and enterprise, and did practically all the 
work, and if his partner, who had little 
capital, energy, or enterprise, and did 
very little work, wanted to dissolve the 
partnership and take with him a large 
part of the capital in order to start a 
rival institution, they would not treat that 
as acase of generosity, but they would 
go into the hard facts of the case and 
allow him what was right, and no more 
than was right. (Great Britain, by a 
large majority, had declared they did not 
want Home Rule. That being so, why, 
in the name of common fairness, should 
they be asked not only to give what they 
did not want, but absolutely to pay 
heavily to give it? The prodigal son 
only asked for a fair share of yoods; but 
here not only were they to give a fair 
share, but they were to give a large 
portion of their own goods besides, in 
order that Ireland might start on this 
wild goose scheme. What were the 
facts concerning these Financial Clauses 
as they affected Great Britain ? The 
first consideration raised was that Ireland, 
by this proposal, was to pay one-third 
of her Revenue towards all the cost of 
Imperial Expenditure, and keep two- 
thirds for her own wants. Great Britain, 
on the other hand, was to contribute two- 
thirds of her taxation to Imperial pur- 
poses, and only to retain one-third for 
her local wants. Why, in common 
justice, was this disproportionate arrange- 
ment to be made ? The only answer the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ventured to 
give was that this system existed at the 
present time. But as long as Ireland 
was united to England it was another 
matter. The real question was, why 
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were the English constituencies to pay 
double as much as the Irish when they 
were going to allow Ireland to separate 
from them in the way proposed ? 
If hon. Members had explained to the 
electors that it was coolly suggested they 
were permanently to carry out a system 
by which England, Scotland, and Wales 
were to pay double their share to 
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Imperial Expenditure in proportion 
to Ireland, whereas Ireland’ was 
to have Home Rule and was to 


continue to pay one-third, there would 
not be a single agricultural labourer who 
would not have understood and objected 
to such a monstrous proposition. The 
taxable capacity of Ireland was about 
1-12th that of Great Britain, and by that 
clause they were asked to stereotype a 
system by which Ireland was to pay 


ouly 1-40th instead of 1-12th. The 
difference between 1-12th and 1-40th 


meant that Great Britain would have to 
pay in perpetuity £1,600,000 a year 
more than she did now. This £1,600,000 
represented that London should pay 
in perpetuity a sum of £270,000 a year 
more than her fair share, or more than 
2d. in the £1 of a greater rating value. 
Was that fair? He represented a part 
of Islington. Islington contained a 
population of 350,000, or a hundredth 
part of the population of Great Britain 
and Seotland. This meant that Isling- 
ton would have to pay in perpetuity a 
sum of £16,000 a year extra in carrying 
out this proposal of Home Rule; and 
North Islington, his constituency, would 
have to pay £5,000 a year. Why should 
his constituency have to pay this extra 
amount asa dole to Ireland in order to 
give her Home Rule ? There were many 
of his constituents who were in a very 
poor and struggling condition ; although 
he believed it was a gross impertinence 
to be called impecunious, there were 
many who were impecunious, and they 
did not see why they should pay this 
large sum to give Ireland Home Rule. 
Such a sum as £5,000 a year could do 
a deal of good among the poor of his 
constituency ; and he asked why should 
they, by a shuffle of figures, be taxed to 
this additional extent because Ireland 
wanted Home Rule? He was fond of 
generosity when it was voluntary. He 
had no objection to the maid servants of 
New York taxing themselves to support 
Home Rule ; but he objected to himself 
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and constituents being taxed in this 
enormous way to supply a thing they 
did not want, and against which they 
protested in every sort of way. Another 
thing was that changes in the system of 
taxation would be made extremely 
difficult. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that there would be no diffi- 
culty, and that the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had formed another 
Budget system under the Local Govern- 
ment finance. But the two systems 
were totally different. Under the system 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
they had got both financial arrangements 
under the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Imperial Parliament ; but here they 
were absolutely separate, and any change 
in their system under this arrangement 
might enormously influence the contribu- 
tions which Ireland had to pay. If, for 
instance, they increased the Customs and 
Excise, Ireland would pay enormously 
more than if they increased the Income 
Tax. In considering these questions 
they should recollect they were to retain 
the 80 Members there, and they would 
have them voting on all their fiscal 
system, and who would know that if the 
taxation on one subject were altered it 
would enormously affect their contribu- 
tion to Imperial purposes, and that if it 
were put ou xnother subject it would 
affect it ina very different degree. The 
Irish Members would have power in that 
House to interfere with and prevent the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer imposing 
taxation ina way which would be bene- 
ficial to England, if they thought it 
would add one farthing more to the 
amount of their contribution for Imperial 
purposes, Turning to the question of 
taxes per head paid in Great Britain and 
Ireland, they all acknowledged that, as 
England was a richer country than Ire- 
land, it was not unreasonable she should 
pay a larger share per head of taxation ; 
but there was no possible reason why 
this disproportion should be increased 
and an addition made to the burdens on 
the British taxpayer, whilst, at the same 
time, they reduced the burden on the 
Irish taxpayer. In I8S86 the Prime 
Minister said it was fair that Great 
Britain should pay £1 10s, L1d. per head 
and Ireland 13s. 5d. But the Prime 
Minister had completely changed — his 
frout, and he now proposed that instead 
of paying £1 10s, Ld. per head, Great 
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Britain should pay £1 15s., and Ireland, 
instead of paying 13s. 5d., should pay 
only 6s. 6d. He failed to see why this 
change had been made, seeing that the 
circumstances now were exactly similar 
to those of 1886. Again, the President 
of the Loeal Government Board stated 
that the £500,000 a year with which 
they were going to start Home Rule was 
a distinct bonus to Ireland. He believed 
that instead of being £500,000 it would 
be near £800,000 ; but assuming it, for 
argument sake, to be £500,000, he asked 
why should Great Britain pay a bonus 
of £500,000 a year to Ireland at all ? It 
meant £85,000 a year to the poor Lon- 
doners, and in his own small district an 
absolute donation to Ireland of £1,700 a 
year, or nearly ld. intbe £1. There was 
not a single constitueney which, if it had 
been told that Home Rule to Ireland 
meant that each constituency would have 
to subseribe £1,700 a year, would have 


agreed to it for a single moment. But 
that was not all. The hon. Member for 
Waterford said that not only should 


that House give Ireland this £500,000 a 
year, but that they should have a guaran- 
tee of it. They wanted not only their 


promise but their bond. He thought 
there was a great deal to be said 
for the view of the hon. Member for 


Waterford that there ought to be a bond, 
for when the people of Great Britain 
understood that they were not only going 
to give Home Rule to Ireland, but were 
going to be taxed £500,000 a year to 
support Home Rule, they would feel 
they had been deluded and wronged, and 
would with one voice determine to repeal 
the present Statute. Ifa guarantee were 


given it would, of course, make it more 
difficult to alter the law. The hon. 


Member for Waterford, as a reason why 
that guarantee should be given, said it 
was, of course, impossible for the Irish 
Legislature to begin by making new taxes, 
and that, therefore, England must’ pay. 
He thought the Irish Members must 
laugh in their sleeves at the condition of 
England. They must really laugh to 
see the British lion, muzzled and tamed, 
led by the Prime Minister and bled in 
the way he was. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Waterford that the Irish 
Legislature could not begin by putting 
ona farthing of taxation, because the Irish 
people thought they were to have free 
land and no taxes ; and if there was any 
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idea of increasing taxation there would 
be such a revolutionary feeling on the 
part of the Irish people that double the 
present number of the Constabulary would 
not protect hon. Members below the 
Gangway in carrying out the Govern- 
ment. The financial aspect of this ques- 
tion was very simple. If Ireland wanted 
Home Rule honestly she must pay for it, 
and not allow Great Britain to do so. 


Government of 


There was no reason why the con- 
stituencies of England, Scotland, and 


Wales should have to pay for it. Ireland, 
in common honesty, must pay her fair 
share to Imperial taxation, and they, as 
trustees for Great Britain, were bound to 
see they did their best to protect the 
interests of their constituents. Why 
should there be a surplus handed over to 
the Irish people ? Ireland must pay her 
own working expenses. There was no 
proposition to give England a surplus to 
varry on her working expenses. There 
were about 512 constituencies in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and they proposed 
to hand over to Ireland about £512,000. 
That meant that every constituency was 
to be asked to subseribe, roughly speak- 
ing, £1,000 a vear to this business. He 
coutended that if this issue had been put 
to the constituencies—namely, that each 
was to pay £1,000 a year for giving 
Home Rule to Ireland, not a single one 


would have agreed to it. To make 
Great Britain pay for Home Rule 
which she abhorred was, to — his 


mind, the meanest thing ever proposed. 
It financial betrayal of — this 
country. Great Britain be bled 
well as deceived, and = the 
were to taxed to the extent of 
£500,000 a year to carry on this wretched 
legislation. What this £500,000 
surplus to be handed over for, Simply 


was a 
Wis to 
as 


be 
Was 


and solely in exchange for the Irish 
votes. The Act of Union had 
abused and described by an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite as a swindle ; but the Union 
was not carried by any worse system 
than that by which it was proposed to 
earry this Bill, and which was a system 
of bribery in order to get 80 votes. He 
protested in the strongest possible way 
against Great Britain in 
this manner. When the country knew that 
they were not only going to give the 
people of Ireland the management of 
their own affairs, but were going to 
make Great Britain pay the piper 
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well, all he could say was that the people 
of England, Scotland, and Wales would 
with one voice declare that Home Rule, 
lit it were honest, meant that Ireland 
must pay for it, and that it was a mean, 
ishabby, and contemptible thing to ask 
| Great Britain to pay for that which she 
| objected to in 1886 and 1892, and which 
she would equally object to at the next 
Election. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) had spoken of the British 
lion as being a very dejected animal at 
present. He (Colonel Nolan) should 
think that the British lion, as represented 
by the hon, Member, was very much on 
the rampage, especially as it was being 
continually trotted out for platform use 
by the hon. Gentleman, The chief point 
of the hon. Gentleman’s argument was 
| that Ireland would have to pay £1,700 
a year more for the passing of the Home 
| Rule Bill. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer had, answered that 
argument in advance by showing that 
Great Britain would get as much from 
Ireland as she had been getting during 
ithe last few years. The constituency of 
| North Islington might rest assured that 
they were getting a very good pecuniary 
bargain under the Home Rule Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
said the minimum that Ireland ought to 
pay was the cost of her defence, and he 
had very properly argued that if we 
were entering intoa Treaty with a small 
Foreign Power we should not take her 
over exeept on that condition, There 
lhad been an extraordinary — misap- 
prehension as to the amount that Lreland 
ought to pay on a basis of that kind. 
|The right hon. Gentleman himself had 
not given a single figure to show what 
and it, therefore, 
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| the amount should be : 
| devolved upon him (Colonel Nolan) to 
lmake a statement showing what the de- 
| fence of Ireland would cost. How were 
| they to determine what the defence of 
Ireland would If a man were 
setting up a manufactory and wanted to 
{know the cost of working it he would 
try and ascertain what other factories of 
‘a similar kind Acting on that 
| prineiple, he (Colonel Nolan) had ascer- 
| tained what was the cost of defending 
lother countries which were like 
Ireland. There were no fewer than six 
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small countries in Western Europe, 
three of them larger and three smaller 
than Ireland, which might serve as ex- 
amples. There were perfectly trust- 
worthy financial statements as to the 
cost of defending those countries. He 
exeluded Holland from the list, because 
Holland was a great Indian Power, and 
her military and naval expenditure was, 
of course, chiefly settled by her Indian 


expenditure. The remaining six 
countries were Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Belgium, and 


Portugal. In Belgium the total cost of 
defence was £1,880,000, in Switzerland 
it was £1,475,000, in Sweden it was 
£1,540,000, in Norway it was £600,000, 
in Denmark it was £975,000, and in 
Portugal, including the administration of 
the Colonies, it was £1,850,009. The 
average of the six amounts was 
£1,385,009, which would, at first sight, 
seem to be the amount that Ireland ought 
io pay. 
Portugal included the administration of 
the Portuguese Colonies, he thought it 
was fair to knoek off about £300,000 for 
the total, which would reduce the average 
expenditure to about £1,350,000, There- 
fore, he contended that the maximum 
which Ireland ought to pay for defence 
was under £1,400,000. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.): 
you include the cost of the Navies ? 

CoLtoneL NOLAN said, the Navies 
were included. Three of the countries 
had a greater population than Treland, 
and three a smaller population. It might 
be said that in these countries they had 
No doubt that was 
the case, and the result to reduce 
the cost largely; but he thought the 
Irish people would rather have obligatory 
service themselves than pay another 
£500,000 for defence. He thought that 
Ireland resembled Norway more than it 
did any other of the countries he had 
mentioned, Neither Ireland nor Norway 
touched any great European country, and 
between each of them and the next great 
Military Empire a friendly Power was 
situated. The defence of Norway cost 
£600,090; but, correcting this figure for 
population, the cost of defending Irelin| 
would be brought up to something over 
£1,300,000. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : There is the neutrality of 
Belgium. 
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Coronet NOLAN said, no doubt the 
neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by 
the European Powers; but he did not 
think there would be any difficulty, if 
the Cabinet of this country desired it, in 
obtaining the neutrality not only of 
Europe, but of the United States, as far 
as Ireland was concerned. He did not 
think, however, that any strong believer 
in the neutrality of Belgium would have 
spent all the money that had been spent 
on the fortifications of Antwerp. The 
only other country whose neutrality was 
guaranteed was Switzerland, and she 
spent more than any of the other smaller 
countries in defence. While putting the 
contribution of Ireland at £1,400,000, 
the question arose what amount ought to 
be paid while the Irish Constabulary 
existed? The Irish Constabulary was 
the most expensive Force in the whole 
world. It consisted of 15,000 men, and 
the military value of those 15,000 men 
must be deducted from the £1,400,000 


}until in process of time the Irish Con- 








stabulary disappeared. The members of 
the Irish Constabulary were bigger and 
more powerful men than the Guards in 
London, and about equal in physique to 
the reserve of Guards and to the Imperial 
Guards of Russia. After they had had 
abont six weeks’ training, he thought 
that their military value might be taken 
at about £50 a bead. That would mean 
a total of £750,009, and, deducting this 
from the £1,49),000, the eontribution of 
Ireland would be redueed to £650,000, 
The only figures he would deal with 
were figures which previous speakers had 
omitted In forming an esti- 
mate of the wealth of the two countries 
und the amount of taxation that should 
be paid some regard should be had to the 
houses the people lived in. Well, judged 
from the point of view of house rent, 
Ireland should only pay 1-37th of the 
taxation of the United Kingdom. This 
was a rough and ready test, no doubt, 


to notice, 


but still it was a very good one. The 
test of furniture showed a similar result. 
Here, therefore, they had two tests 


corroborating each other. Hetook them 
from Nuttall’s Directory, which was an 
admirably arranged work of reference. 
Auy Englishman who went over to Ire- 
land and did not content himself with a 
few weeks’ stay in Dublin, but made the 
acquaintance of the people and saw their 
poverty and their modes of life in the 
S$ 2 
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country districts, would return home] importance to make known to English 


firmly convinced that Ireland could not 
be taxed on the same basis as England. 
The contribution of Ireland ought to be 
at present—that was to say, until the 
Constabulary was absorbed — some 
£650,000 or £700,000, and in the future 
it should be £1,400,000. The Govern- 
ment ought to be supported against the 
Opposition, whose desire just now 
appeared to be to screw as much money 
as they could out of Ireland. The 
Amendment on the Paper in the name of 
the hon, Member for North Dublin ought 
to be supported; but as to what the 
course of the Irish Members should be on 
the whole clause when it was put from 
the Chair the character of the proceed- 
ings on the Amendments would determine. 
He quite agreed that the proposal of the 
Government was mild compared with 
what the Opposition would offer. Still, 
under the Government scheme, Ireland 
would be practically left as she had stood 
for the last 15 or 20 years; during the 
whole of which period the Irish Members 
had been continually complaining of the 
unfair taxation put upon the country. 
This question was of the utmost import- 
ance to the people of Ireland, who felt 
very keenly that they were handicapped 
by excessive taxation, which would in the 
future render it very difficult for them to 
properly develop the internal resources of 
the country. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, 
that from the peculiar position he 
occupied as representing an Irish con- 
stituency, and at the same time being a 
taxpayer in England and not in Ireland, 
he was able to look at the question from 
two points of view. If the Home Rule 
Bill were an accomplished faet, no doubt 
all the Irish Members would he entirely 
at one on the point that the more they 
could get out of England the better. It 
would be unpatriotic from every point of 
view for them to say that beeause they 
objected toa system of Home Rule, when 
it was obtained they would endeavour to 
make the grants given to the Irish Go- 
vernment as small as possible. There 
would be entire agreement amongst all 
sections of the Irish Members in the 
matter. But as they were bitterly 
opposed to Home Rule being granted, 
and as that matter was at the present 
moment in the hands of the English 
electors, they considered it of the greatest 
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electors what they would lose pecuniarily 
under this Home Rule scheme. His 
experience amongst the constituencies 
had led him to the opinion that the con- 
sideration to which the electors of this. 
country attached the greatest weight 
was probably the question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. They could appeal 
to a large section of the electors of any 
constituency very strongly if they put 
before them the fact that they were 
either going to lose or gain by Home 
Rule. The Government could not object 
to criticism of their proposals, because 
they had already rejected two of their 
own schemes themselves ; and if anyone 
now moved, in the form of an Amend- 
ment, the scheme of 1886 or the scheme 
of February last, doubtless the Govern- 
ment would go dead against it. A new 
scheme was now before the Committee 
which Members had had very little time 
to consider, and as to which they had not 
had the advantage of reading magazine 
and other articles, as they had had in 
regard to the previous proposals, The 
scheme was brought before them at a 
time when a great many Members of the 
House were weary of the long and pro- 
tracted discussions on the Bill, and when 
they really had not the amount of time 
to devote to the matter which they would 
have been able to give to it if it had 
been advanced some months ago, And 
the new seheme laboured under the dis- 
advantage that it was less approved of 
by the Irish Nationalists than was the 
scheme of 1886 or of February, 1893. 
As to the scheme of 1886, the 
taxable capacity of the country 
was put forward as the basis on which 
they should go. That taxable capacity 
was to be aecording to wealth, and 
wealth was to be estimated according to 
the Death Duties. Those duties paid by 
Ireland worked out at about 1-14th of the 
whole; and at the present time, on the 
same basis, the contribution would work 
out at 1-17th or 1-I8th. But tothat was 
added £1,750,000, the balance of duty 
collected in the one country and paid in 
goods in the other country. So that 
under the first scheme, whilst 1-15th was 
the contribution said to be given, 1-25th 
was in reality the contribution. In the 
scheme of February, 1893, the Govern- 
ment adopted the method of taking one 
particular tax—the Excise Duty—as the 
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quota which Ireland must pay to the 
Imperial charges. That, when it was 
worked out, came to a nominal 1-26th ; 
but when the addition of £500,000 was 
made it came to 1-30th. According to 
the present scheme, the taxation of Ire- 
Jand was to be calculated by the Imperial 
Government, and 1-3rd of the whole was 
to be taken, and this they were told 
worked out at 1-27th or 1-28th; but 
when the cost of collecting the Con- 
stabulary and other matters were aided, 
it came to about 1-41st of the whole. 
ireland would have to pay £1,548,000. 
it was said that unde the Government 
scheme there would be two Exchequers, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had met that by saying—* Well, but 
who started the idea of two Exchequers ? 
You” (speaking of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (“ were responsible for it, 
aud we are smarting under the two at 
the present time.” But if they proved a 
difficulty now they would be more of a 
difficulty under this scheme, for at 
present the two were under one authority, 
and being similar in their views and 
ideas they naturally worked harmoniously 
together. But what struck one with re- 
gard to the present scheme was the fact 
that, whilst 20 or 30 different financial 
schemes had been propounded on plat- 
forms up and down the country by the 
Members and supporters of the Govern- 
ment, not a single speech had been made 
in support of the particular plan which 
the Government now proposed, or, so far 
as he could see, in favour of anything in 
the direction of the scheme at all. The 
hon. Member for Northumberland (Mr. J. 
A. Pease) had told them that this 
scheme was better than that of 
February last, but he had failed to sup- 
port his assertion by argument. The 
hon. Member said, further, that it was 
well that Ireland should not depend on 
manufactured spirits for her Revenue. 


A great many Members’ would 
thoroughly agree in that; but, at 
the same time, Ireland would have 
to depend upon something for her | 


Revenue. 
dlifticulty by saying—* We had better not 
disturb the existing system until the 
Commission has reported.” Well, but 
the Opposition had understood that this 
Bill was a final settlement of the Irish 
dlifficulty. Clearly the Irish diffieulty 


was not being finally grappled with by 
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the Government. They were only 
meeting it by postponing the settlement 
of the financial question, which was at 
the bottom of the whole matter, for years 
to come. The hon. Member opposite had 
said that the object of the Government 
ought to be to get Ireland out of her 
financial difficulties. If the Government 
undertook that task it would be the most 
sanguine Government that ever held 
Office in this country ; and if it sueceeded 
in keeping Ireland out of financial diffi- 
culties, either individually or collectively, 
it was likely to do a very splendid piece 
of work indeed. Moreover, Governments 
did not always do their duty, and those 
who looked to them to do so, especially 
on matters of this sort, were likely to be 
grievously disappointed. The hon, Mem- 
ber, guarding himself by a backward 
glance at the constituencies, probably at 
that of Durham, said—* Neither must the 
Irish Exchequer have too ample a 
Revenue, lest it should be extravagant.” 
So that the Irish Exchequer was to be 
kept out of difficulties, and, at the same 
time, to be kept out of extravagances, 
and that difficult task the Government of 
this country had on their shoulders. 
The hon. Member said that the Irish 
Government in the future would have to 
give grants for education, light railways, 
and harbours—that Ireland would have 
to borrow and lend, and that, therefore, 
the Imperial Parliament would have to 
be generous. The withdrawing party of 
the firm was to be kept out of financial 
difficulty by the party who objected to 
the withdrawal! The hon. Member said 
the reason for that was that Ireland, in the 
past, had been taxed far beyond her 
capacity. But what had the Prime 
Minister said before he was a Home 
Ruler? He had said he was aware of no 
inequalities between the several parts of 
the United Kingdom in the matter of the 
payment of taxes. If that meant any- 
thing at all, it meant that Ireland, instead 
of being taxed above her capacity, was not 
taxed up to the level of her capacity. The 
President of the Local Government Board 
had said that if Great Britain was deter- 
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mined to grant Home Rule to Ireland 
Great Britain would not be mean 


enough to be deterred by the matter of 
expense, Unfortunately, Great Britain 
had voted against granting Home Rule ; 
and, therefore, it was natural that Great 
Britain should follow on the same line 
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and vote against granting the extra 
expense required, If Great Britain had 
gone in enthusiastically for Home Rule, 
as Ireland had done, he could have 
understood her being able to pay the 
extra expense; but as England was 
tremendously and overwhelmingly against 
Home Rule it was only following up the 
argument of the President of the Local 
Government Board to say that England 
should follow up her action by refusing 
to put her hand in her pocket to pay for 
this scheme. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that the calculation he 
had made was a rough and ready one, 
and that the contribution of Ireland 
would be as nearly as possible what it 
was at present —namely, £2,276,000, 
Yes ; but the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had based his argument on a mis- 
calculation, and the right hon, Gentleman 
could not have been in ignorance with 
regard to the enormous difference between 
the three years on which he had based 
his calculation and the 15 preceding 
years. In the 15 preceding years the 
contribution was a little under £240,000 
a year; in the three years it worked out 
on an average of £439,000 a year. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had sneered emphatically 
at the reference of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
to Greece, the United States, and the 
Transvaal. He had said—* Yes ; but 
they are not, and never were, parts of an 
Empire.” But that was the point made 
by the Unionist Members—that Ireland, 
from many points of view, under the Bill 
was ceasing to be a part of the Empire. 
[*Oh!"] Yes; and if this scheme 
developed and strengthened from year 
to year in all probability in a very short 
time the unwithdrawn dream of the Irish 
Nationalists of living under the green 
flag of an emancipated nation would be 
realised, and Ireland would become an 
independent nation, ‘Time passed quickly, 
and having regard to the fact that sinee 
1886 the Government had not been able 
to formulate a scheme which would stand 
without considerable revision, how did 
they know that at the end of six years 
they would be able to propose a settle- 
ment of the financial difficulty which 
would have a chance of success 2? The 


Irish Members might find the cost of 
government much more than they ant ici- 
pated, and the expenses of te local ities 
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might greatly exceed the  calcula- 
tions of even the most cute Irish 
Members — and Irish Expenditure 
would have to be taken largely 


intoaccount. “ There is a great deal of 
poverty in Ireland,” said the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that point had 
been dwelt on by several speakers. The 
hon. Member for West Islington had 
said that Ireland was the poorest country 
in Europe, which was very much like 
saying that Ireland was an impecunious 
race. He had been afraid that some 
Irish Member would have felt his sensi- 
bilities touched, because that statement, 
as a reflection on the poverty of Ireland, 
was ten times stronger than anything 
which had been previously said in these 
Debates. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said there was great poverty in 
Ireland. But there was also great 
poverty in England ; and when they con- 
sidered the impecunious taxpayers in Ire- 
land, they must also think of the impe- 
cunious taxpayers of England as_ well. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
talked of the scandalous expenditure in 
Ireland in regard to maintaining certain 
services there, and one would have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
himself never had anything to do with a 
Government that had had charge of Irish 
affairs in the past. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was a Member of two or 
three Governments which had made no 
efforts to reduce the expenditure on the 
Judiciary or Police in Ireland. Nay, 
more ; the last Government of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was a Member 
increased very considerably the cost of 
these two Services. The right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted figures showing 
that the cost of Police in England was 
2s. 1Cd. per head of the population ; in 
Scotland Is. 11d., and in Ireland 6s. 11d.. 
and he asked what was the meaning of 
that? He (Mr. Rentoul) would ask to 
what part of Ireland was the heavy cost 
of the Police to be attributed? He 
found that while there was one police- 
man for each 635 persous in England, 
in County Down there was one for every 
1,052 persons only, and in Antrim one 
for every 1,003 persons, It was clear, 
therefore, that if the Police cost Gs. 10d. 
per head in Ireland, as compared with 
2s. 10d. in England, it was not in the 
Unionist counties, but among the right 
hon, Gentleman’s own friends—iu the 
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places where the union of hearts throbbed 
strongest—that the cost of the Irish 
Police was chiefly ineurred. The 
Unionists had nothing to do with these 
heavy expenses, and no subjects of Her 
Majesty cost as little for police as they 
did. Speaking of the administration of 
justice, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said it was five times as expensive 
in Ireland as in England, the cost in 
England being 5}d.,and in Ireland 1s. 7 $d. 
per head, and he stated that this expense 
in Ireland was largely attributable to the 
fact that ruinous remuneration was given 
to light places in connection with the 
Judiciary and Civil Service, and that 
most of these places were given to the 
loyal minority. A large number of 
officials in Ireland at present were ap- 
pointed by the Government of the present 
Prime Minister from 1880 to 1886, 
to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
belonged; and if the positions were 
given to Unionists, it must have been 
because they were most fitted for the 
places. Surely if this scheme of Home 
Rule was to work well the cost of the 
Police and Judiciary would be brought 
down very largely, and the need for 
enormous grants would not then be 
necessary, because Ireland’s contribution 
would be able to be larger in proportion 
as these expenses were made smaller. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not believe it was a grievance to Ireland 
that they had 30,000 soldiers in that 
country. As an Irish Member, he had 
perfect authority from his constituency 
to say they would be glad to have 30,000 
soldiers quartered in their own division ; 


and if twice as many soldiers were 
quartered in Ireland it would be of 
immense benefit to the Irish people. 


These soldiers were paid out of the Im- 
perial Exchequer, and they spent their 
money in Ireland. If the experiment 
were made—even on a small seale—of 
reducing the number of soldiers in Ire- 
land a ery would soon be raised by the 
Irish people, and by the Nationalists 
most of all. The whole argument of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
answer to the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham, came only to this: 
that things would be no worse than they 
were under the old system. It was for 
this the Session was being wasted : 
they wanted things to be better. The 


hon. Member for North Islington (Mr. 
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Bartley) had shown what the cost would 
be of maintaining this Exchequer in 
Ireland to the electors of Great Britain, 
He agreed with the hon. Member that if 
each constituency had known that it 
would cost them £1,000 a year to main- 
tain this Parliament in Ireland, it would 
have had a wonderful effect on their 
votes. They had the utmost distrust of 
this last financial scheme of the Govern- 
ment, which had been rushed before the 
House at the last moment, and when 
they were not allowed sufficient time to 
enable them to understand and consider 
it. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
that naturally a good deal of that Debate 
had turned on the question of the Irish 
Constabulary, and his hon, and gallant 
Friend the Member for Galway had 
given the House his opinion as to the 
proportion of the cost of the Irish Con- 
stabulary which ought to be borne by 
the Imperial Exchequer. He would not 
enter into that subject, but perhaps the 
House would permit him to give it one 
short and simple fact with respect to the 
cost of the Irish Constabulary. Ireland 
had 700,000 more of a population than 
Scotland; it was mainly of a rural 
character, and the cost of the Police in 
Ireland ought to be less than the cost of 
the Police in Scotland. But the cost of 
pensions alone for the Irish Constabulary 
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was about equal to the cost of the 
whole pay and clothing of the Police 
of Scotland. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham was, he 
thought, responsible for leading the 


Committee into what he could not help 
regarding as a wrong point of view. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that this question of the financial rela- 
tions of Ireland and the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ought to be approached from 
the point of view of an ideal or imaginary 
sum which Ireland ought to contribute 
to the Imperial Exchequer. That was 
taking hold of the subject by the wrong 
end. The contribution, ‘called, of 
Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer was 
merely an arithmetical sum, which was 
obtained by subtracting from the gross 
Imperial Revenue derived from Ireland 
the entire cost of the Publie Service in 
Ireland. The first charge to the British 
Treasury must necessarily be the cost of 
the Public Service in Ireland, and he 
ventured to think the point of view 
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from whieh, in his opinion, the question 
should be approached was this : What 
was the amount that should be allowed 
to Ireland which would, under the Home 
Rule Bill, undertake the discharge of 
the Public Service? The scheme of 
the Government was as simple and 
practical as anything could be. It was 
that an allowance should be made to 
Ireland of the precise sum, no more and 
no less, which the Publie Service of 
Ireland now cost the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. In addition, the Government 
proposed to give for a short period assist- 
ance to Ireland in the shape of one-third 
of the cost of the Constabulary. He 
entirely agreed with the Government 
that a less sum would hardly be sufficient 
for the practical administration — of 
Ireland, What was the view of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham?’ He made out that, assuming 
under Home Rule the Expenditure would 
be £60,500,000, the share which Ireland 
ought to pay was £3,350,000. The 
right hon. Geutleman was very much 
enamoured of that calculation, because 
he told the Committee that this fact was 
not placed before the electors at the last 
Election: it was not known, and it was 
not even suspected. What was the fact ? 
The only fact was that the right hon. 
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Gentleman had made a calculation. That | 


he had made a calculation was a fact; 
but whether that calculation was right 
or wrong was not a fact, but a matter 
of opinion, and upon that opinion he 


thought the right hon. Gentleman 
would find very few _ intelligent 
eritics to agree with him. But 
starting with this supposition that 


Ireland ought to pay £3,350,000, Lreland 
them last year £5,540,000, and, 
therefore, the total sum they ought to 
receive was £8,890,000. That was 
£1,250,000 more than they actually did 
receive ; so that if, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman, this was the sum which 
Ireland ought to pay it was, at all 
events, £1,250,000 less than the ingenuity 
of a British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had ever been able to extort from them. 


cost 


That was the first consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman mentioned two 


tests by which the amount of the Irish 
contribution ought to be measured. It 
was obvious that the only basis upon 
which the liability for taxation could be 
imposed as between the two countries 
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was the relative income of the two 
countries. What was the relative 


income of Ireland and Great Britain ? 
That question could be answered with 
exactness in respect of persons with 
incomes of £150 a year and upwards, 
but with respect to persons whose 
income was less than £150 there was no 
absolutely reliable information in this 
country. But they did ascertain those 
who were over £150 a year, and that 
was a very important figure, and for this 
reason: He thought it could be shown 
that the aggregate income of the persons 
over £150 a year was considerably 
greater than the aggregate income of the 
persons under £150 a year, and there was 
some reason to believe that the propor- 
tion of wealth among those who were 
under £150 a year bore the same relation 
to the proportion of wealth of those who 
were over £150 a year. At all events, 
he was able to verify that in one instance. 
Comparing the resources of Scotland and 
England with reference to persons who 
had incomes of £150 a year and upwards, 
the results seemed to show that the 
wealth of Scotland in the ease of persons 
with incomes over £150 «a year was 75 
per cent. of the wealth of England per 
head of the population, and the wealth 
of the “upper ten” might be taken as 
the measure of the wealth of those below 
them. There was no test for the purposes 
of comparison of classes so solid as the 
test of rent, for it varied as income 
varied. The average cost of house 
accommodation in Scotland per head of 
the population was £2; in England it 
was £2 1]4s., and, therefore, these amounts 
were in the ratio of LOOto 74. What was 
the wealth of Ireland as exhibited by 
the official Returns 7 He would compare 
the wealth of Ireland with that of Scot- 
land, because they nearly approached one 
another in population. The gross 
amount of assessments to Income Tax in 
Scotland was, in round numbers, 
£60,000,000 ; in Ireland it was 
£20,000,000 ; so that the wealth of 
Scotland as compared with Ireland was 
in the proportion of three to one. But 
that was not all. Let them take 
Schedule * E,” and there the moment they 
commenced to examine the Return they 
could not fail to perceive the abnormal 
and extraordinary cost of the Civil Ser- 
vice and the poverty of the country. 
When he said poverty he did not mean 
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impecuniosity. There was a_ dis- 
tinction between poverty and impecu- 
niosity. He had known meu with large 
means who were always impecunious, and 
he had known many poor men who were 
never impecunious, Under Schedule“ E” 
the assessments of the salaries of persons 
who were not in the Government Ser- 
vice reached £3,200,000 in Scotland, 
while in Ireland they were £1,200,000— 
namely, they were in the proportion of 
100 to 37 ; whereas the assessments of 
the official salaries, which represented 
the burden upon the public, were in 
Scotland £350,000 and in Ireland 
£1,100,000. In other words, while in 
the salaries earned directly or indirectly 
in the production of wealth Scotland was 
three times as rich as Ireland, when it 
came to official salaries they were three 
times as much in Ireland as they were 
in Scotland. Taking Schedule “ D,” 
which dealt with trade and professions, 
the relative assessments in Ireland and 
Scotland were as 31 to 100; that was to 
say, Scotland had three times as much 
assessments as Ireland. In Schedule 
“E,” which dealt with public companies, 
Scotland, as compared with Ireland, was 
in the proportion of 100 to 34, or, praeti- 
eally,3 to 1. Taking Schedule “ A,” 
the total figures were £13,500,000 for 
Ireland, and £19,500,000 for Scotland. 
That Schedule dealt with the rent of 
agricultural lands and other kinds of 
landed property. The property, excluding 
the rent of agricultural land, was in Scot- 
land under Schedule “ A” assessed at 
£13,000,000, and in Ireland £3,600,000, 
or in proportion of 100 to 27. This was 
a test of wealth, but rent was no test of 
the ability of the taxpayer to pay. Of 
course, it was obvious if rents were to be 
increased by 20 per cent. in Ireland, they 
would not increase the wealth of Ireland 
by 20 per cent. They would not only 
decrease the tax-paying capacity of 
the people, but they would make it 
impossible for many of them to live. 
The right hon, Member for West Bir- 
mingham had drawn a doleful picture of 
the dreadful difficulties in which a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would find him- 
self under the Government scheme ; but 
he thought he had been well answered 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
night. The whole argument of the right 
hon, Member for West: Birmingham was 


based upon the supposition that his 
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audience were not familiar with the 
elementary facts of British taxation. In 
the good old days of ransom the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham had 
championed the cause of the working- 
man, and used to point out that, whilst 
the millionaire in Ireland did not pay in 
Imperial taxes more than 3 per cent. of 
his income, the professional man paid 5 
to 7 per cent., and the working-man paid 
from 10 to 20 per cent. of his taxable 


income into the Imperial Exchequer. 
The greatest injustice was perpetrated by 
the system of indirect taxation as 
between those who had over £150 
a year and those who had less, 
If those who had £150 a year paid their 
fair share of taxation, the amount 
payable in Customs and Excise would 
be so reduced that there would be 
no contribution from Ireland at all. 


The Income Tax and the Probate Duty 
were simply adjusted. They were 
ad valorem duties. A man was taxed 
according to his means—no more and no 
less. Under Home Rule, whatever taxes 
were imposed on Ireland would be exactly 
the same as were charged on any person 
in a corresponding portion in Great 
Britain. But with regard to Customs and 
Excise it was a very different matter. 
These taxes were mainly paid by the poor 
—those whose incomes were under £150, 
The poorer the population, the more 
oppressive was the burden of indirect 
taxation; and the only sense in which 
Ireland had any ifterest in this matter of 
taxation was that, being the poorest 
part of the United Kingdom, she 
was interested in curtailing the dimen- 
sions of indirect taxation. In that 
respect the working-men of this country 


and the people of Ireland were in 
the same boat precisely. The reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for West Birmingham—who, 
no longer the champion of * ransom,” 
had gone into the opposite camp— 
attacked the scheme was because he 
knew that its financial effeet would be 
to weld the people of Ireland and the 
working classes of this country into a 
solidarity against which all the ingenuity 
and all the artitice of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would not prevail. He 
regarded the scheme as one which would 
inevitably have the effect of consolidating 
the alliance between those who repre- 
the working of this 


sented classes 
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country and the Irish Members. They 
were equally interested in curtailing the 
monstrous system of indirect taxation, 
and it was because the right hon. 

Gentleman knew that—because he had 
now enlisted under a different banner— 
that he delivered his not unusual philippic 
the other night. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I will presently examine 
to what extent it is likely the proposals 
of Her Majesty’s Government will facili- 
tate relief from indireet taxation. The 
hon. Member believes they will promote 
the diminution of indirect taxation. If 
I read them aright, they will have pre- 
cisely the opposite effect. The diminu- 
tion of indirect taxation will mean bank- 
ruptey to the Irish Government. The 
Irish Government has todepend for its 
resources mainly upon whisky and 
tobacco. If there is a diminution in the 
receipts from the duties on spirits and 
tobacco, I do not know how the hon. 
Members below the Gangway, with all 
their financial ability, will be able to 
make two ends meet. 

Mr. HUNTER: A national rate. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes; but I do not 
understand how they are to levy it. A 
national rate may be well enough ina 
country with a large accumulation of 
personal wealth ; but I think in Ireland 
it will not have the results the hon. 
Member supposes. But I leave the speech 
of the hon. Member, and now wish to put 
before the Committee that it appears tome, 
and I think both sides will agree, that 
these questions of the financial relations be- 
tween England and Ireland, or the financial 
solvency of Ireland, and of her just con- 
tribution to Imperial Expenditure, raise 
as important elements of discussion as any 
which have been brought before the Com- 
mittee. The President of the Loeal Go- 
vernment Board said the people of this 
country would not decide this case on a 
miserable question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence; but the effect of the 
scheme upon the pockets of  tax- 
payers—British and Irish—is likely to 
affect largely any temporary or 
permanent settlement Her Majesty's 
Government may attempt. The solvency 
of Ireland is a matter of Imperial con- 
cern. If Ireland becomes bankrupt 


Government of 


under these proposals, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds pointed out, it will have a 
distinct effect upon British prosperity in 
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the end. In their present attitude the 
Government mainly concentrate them- 
selves upon the Irish case; and I am 
myself prepare: to treat this matter not 
only from the point of view of the British 
taxpayer, but from the point of view 
of the Irish taxpayer, and to see 
whether the proposals of the Government 
hold water. From the Irish point of 
view do these proposals offer any hope 
of a final settlement—any hope that, at 
the end of six years, we may not be ina 
worse position than we are now? I 
will endeavour, in a tew sentences, to 
dispose of what we may call the question 
of the accuracy of the figures. Looking to 
the contributions made to the Debate 
from both sides of the House, I think 
we are not very far apart—we are not 
out by more than £100,000, or perhaps 
£200,000, though such a sum is some- 
what important. I will place what I 
consider to be the real facts of the case 
before the Committee in a few sentences. 
According to the last Return which they 
placed before the Committee, the Go- 
vernment put the Imperial Expenditure 
at £62,900,000. The chief point in 
dispute with regard to the next figure is 
as to the cost of collection. ‘The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
said that there were only two methods 
of dealing with the cost of collection : 
either you must keep it as an Imperial 
charge, as it is treated in the Govern- 
ment Return—dedueting the whole ex- 
penditure from the total Imperial Expen- 
diture—or you must take the exact 
amount paid in Ireland. But that which 
is paid in Ireland is no criterion, because 
there are many Irish charges which are 
paid in England. Nor am I prepared to 
say that you ought to deduct the whole 
from the Imperial Expenditure. The 
proper way to treat it is this: You 
ought to look at the Revenue contributed 
by each of the three parts of the United 
Kingdom, and then deduct from each of 
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the three the corresponding cost of 
collection. That is the only rational 
and businesslike way of proceeding. 


The Government have not yet sufficiently 
learnt their lesson. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that we must divide 
the Revenue collected in Ireland—namely, 
£8,000,000, into two—the Irish are to take 
£4,000,000, we are to take £4,000,000 ; 
therefore, the Irish would pay the cost of 
collection only on £ 4,000,000, and we were 
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to pay on £4,000,000, Very well. But 
who are “we”? Isay the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has not learnt his lesson. Accord- 
ing to the new proposals of the Govern- 
ment, there must be four purses—the 
Irish purse, the English purse, the Scotch 
purse, and then the Imperial purse. But 
the right hon. Gentleman now asks that 
Englishmen and Scotehmen are to pay 
the cost of collection in Ireland of 
that portion of Irish Revenue which 
to the Imperial purse, as well 
as of their own share of what goes 
to the Imperial purse. But surely 
Ireland must pay its share of the cost of 


goes 


its own Revenue, whether spent on Ire- | 


land or contributed to the Imperial 
purse, just England avd just as 
Scotland pays each its share of its own 
Revenue. And what was the orginal idea 
of the Government ? In the Bill of 
1886 the Prime Minister proposed that 
the Irish Revenue was to be paid over, 
less the cost of collection, which was not 
to exceed 4 per cent. At that time, under 
Clause 14 of the Bill of 1886, the right 
hon. Gentleman said Ireland should pay 
the whole cost of collection ; and in the 


as 


next effort of Her Majesty’s Government | 


—the first effort of this Session—the sum 
of £166,000 was debited to Ireland, the 
Government still maintaining that Ireland 
must pay for the cost of collection. But 
now it ist» be au Imperial charge, and Ire- 
land will not pay on its Revenue of 
£7,000,000, which about 1-12th 
of the whole, but only its 1-30th 
towards Imperial Expenditure. Why is 
this new theory put forward? ‘The 
reason is manifest. The cardinal point 
of Her Majesty’s Government is that a 
surplus of £500,000 must be found for 
the Irish nation. This must be got by 
hook or by crook, and the figures must 
adapted to give 
that £500,000. If they do not give 
it, much the worse” for the 
figures. I should be inelined to 
think that negotiations have taken place. 
We have read about them. We know 
that the Member for North Kerry had 
interviews with the Prime Minister—I 
do not say that there was anything dis- 
honourable in the transaction — and I 
believe it was laid down as a cardinal 
principle, * Unless we have £500,000 to 
spend, we will not have Home Rule ; 
we cannot run the show for less.” The 


is 


be — suecessively 


so 


first balanee-sheet showed a surplus of 
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£500,000, but a great accident occurred. 
It was found that the Excise Revenue 
would give £300,000 less than had been 
calculated, and it was therefore necessary 
to revise the Estimates—to start the new 
principle, and to adopt the new canon, 
that Ireland should pay what it pays now. 
That was not told us on the First Read- 
ing. It was only told us on the Second 
Reading of the new clause, which, after 
we have been over two months in Com- 
mittee, is now presented to the House. 
This £300,000 has to be made up, and 
the right hon. Gentleman says, “ We 
must give them £500,000 for the Con- 
stabulary; then they will have the 
surplus that they want.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT : 
proposed it. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, you proposed 
it in 1886. Then, as now, you must 
have a surplus. The view of hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway is that unless 
you start them with a good round sum 
bankruptey would be possible. You 
must, therefore, give them £500,000, and 
the Constabulary afforded, in the eyes of 
the Government, the best defence that 
could be made to the contribution from 


We always 


this country. The President = of 
the Loeal Government Board — said, 
“This is admittedly a bonus.” There 
are two arguments: We are told 
that this Foree, which has been 
kept up against the will of the 


Irish people, is the right one from its 
origin and position for us to pay for. 
That is one argument. The other argu- 
ment is that they must have the money. 
I can prove that there is no ground for 
giving any bonus to Ireland on account 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. The 
President of the Loeal Government 
Board said that this was a bonus, and 
that the British public were not shabby, 
and would give it. This cheerful gift of 
the British elector is to be given to Ireland 
under the coercion of the Irish vote. 
Let the right hon. Gentleman exclude 
the votes of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway—exelude them in this Parlia- 
ment or the next—and let us see then 
what would be the views of the British 
electorate. Is it generosity for the British 
majority to be coerced by the Irish 
vote into giving £500,000 to the Irish in 
order to carry Home Rule ‘The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer spoke of the 


“sops and doles” given by the late Go- 
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vernment in order to bribe the Irish 
people away from their sentiment of 
nationality. A more unfounded charge, 
amore scandalous charge, has never been 
levelled at a Party or at an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman was answered by the right 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Jackson), 
who spoke of the absolute necessity the 
late Government were under of stopping 
famine, and he referred to the money ex- 
pended with that object upon the light 
railways. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite spoke of these as “sops and 
doles.” I wonder whether right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite really think that 
when we proposed those votes we were 
doing more than the duty of any Go- 
vernment. What is a“ sop” in the view 
of right hou. Gentlemen opposite ? 
A sop, in their view, is a contribution 
voted by a Unionist Government under 
the most urgent circumstances of public 
need. But when, with the assistance of 
hon. Members below the Gangway, with 
80 Irish votes cast in their favour, the 
present Government propose to inflict an 
additional taxation of £500,000 upon the 
British electors, that is not a sop, that is 
not adole; but this coerced eleemosy- 
nary contribution is a generous gift from 
the British taxpayer. Well, this £500,000 
has to be found. The President of the 
Local Government Board says the money 
ought to be found. I should like to see 
this money put upon the Votes or upon 
the Consolidated Fund—* £500,000 for 
the purpose of running Home Rule.” 
That would be an honest way of testing 
the generosity and inclination of the 
people of Great Britain. It is rather 
hard that the British people, who are in 
a majority against Home Rule, should be 
asked to contribute towards establishing 
a Government which they do not wish 
to see established. Another argument 
is put forward, partly endorsed by the 
magnificent—I might almost say the 
magnuiloquent—peroration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It is said that 
this is a foree which has been forced 
upou the Irish. ‘ You,” he says, “have 
forced this extravagant expenditure upon 
the Irish people.” I wonder who are 
the “ You's,” just as I wondered before 
who were the “ We's.” I wondered 
what part have the Liberal Government 
had—what part had the Government 
of my right hon, Friend the Prime Minister 
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of which I was a Member in forcing this 
expenditure upon Ireland; and what 
efforts have they made to reduce it ? 
The right hon, Gentleman himself must 
feel some prickings of couscience in this 
matter. The cost of the Constabulary 
and of the Judges was the same in 1886 
as it was in 1891, although in the former 
year there had been no “ resolute” 
government of Ireland. If the figures are 
examined, I think it will be found that 
the errors of irresolution have cost this 
country more than any attempt st resolute 
government. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
endeavoured to make a point out of the 
number of troops who are stationed in 
Ireland. The right hon, Gentleman said 
that we kept 30,000 troops in Ireland for 
the purpose of holding down the people. 
That the right hon. Gentleman should 
believe in that idea passes belief. The 
right hon. Gentleman's profession of 
| belief in that idea may do for the plat- 
form at Derby, but it will not do for the 
| House of Commons. If the right hon. 
Gentleman’s friends will keep Ireland 
quiet the Government can easily bring 
back 20,000 of the troops to this country. 
True, there are no barracks in which to 
put them. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We will do 
so when this Bill is passed. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : When the Bill is 
passed! There is confidence in the 
tranquillity of the Irish people! Well, 
whether this Bill is passed, or whether it 
is not passed, I say—and I believe I am 
expressing the views not only of the late 
Government but of the Government that 
preceded it—that this mass of troops is 
kept in Ireland not for the purpose of 
oppressing the people, but for the con- 
venience of the general military arrange- 
/ments. There would be an uproar in 
(every part of Ireland if the troops were 

to be withdrawn from every town in Ire- 
| land, because, after all, the population of 


| Ireland, both male and female, love the 








military, and Ireland claims to enjoy her 
fair share in the advantages arising from 
the expenditure upon the Army. Passing 
from the Army to the Constabulary, the 
right hon. Gentleman says that the Im- 
perial Government ought to bear the cost 
of the Constabulary because the Con- 
stabulary is an Imperial Force. That is 
one of the arguments of which we have 
heard a great deal, and the hon. Member 
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for Waterford says that that body in its 


Government of 


inception was an Imperial Foree. But 
the memory of my right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury may, perhaps, 
carry him back to the time when the 
Force was first established. It was first 
established in 1835 against the wishes of 
the Magistracy and of the local gentry, 
with the full approval of O’Connell, 
and the measure establishing it was 
praised by the younger Grattan. And 
this is the Force that it is said was 
in its inception an Imperial Force. It was 
insisted upon by the Irish patriots of that 
day that this Force would take away from 
the Magistracy and the local gentry their 
power and authority, and yet the right 


hon. Gentleman opposite says that 
that body is a Force estab- 
lished for Imperial. purposes. From 
that time down to the present the 


Force has been used, not for Imperial 
purposes in the sense attributed to it, but 
merely for the purpose of preserving 
local law and order in Ireland. I do not 
appeal to hon. Members below the 
Gangway upon the point, but I ask the 
Party opposite—those who now represent 
the Government,and who represented it in 
times past—whether the preservation 
of law and order in Ireland is merely an 
Imperial concern, and whether it does 
not concern the Irish people? When 
did the right hon. Gentleman and when 
did the Prime Minister first hold that view ? 
See to what it leads. There may be 
Fenianism, and the Constabulary are not 
to fight against Fenianism. Is it not an 
Irish concern that Fenians and foreign 
rufians, subsidised by foreign money, 
should not be allowed to spread a net- 
work of crime throughout the country ? 
If we say that law and order must be 
preserved in that country, and that the 
law of the Queen must run throughout 
it, then right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
say that that is an Imperial concern, and 
that the expense of maintaining the Force 
necessary to preserve law and order in 
Ireland must be paid for out of Imperial 
taxation, and that Ireland itself has no 
part or interest in the matter. I think 
that it is monstrous to put forward sucha 
proposition. If the Force is a large one, 
why is it large ? Because the cireum- 


stances of Ireland—because crime, and 
crime under yourGovernment more so than 
under the late Government—require this 
Force to be kept up ; and was the cost of 
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that Force less before the late Govern- 
ment came into Office than it is now ? 
The cost of that police is less now than 
when the Prime Minister left Office. 
There are 2,000 fewer constabulary at 
this moment, and they cost less. The 
highest total of numbers and highest 
point of cost were reached in 1884-85 
when the Constabulary were 14,500, as 
against 12,159 in 1892. What nonsense, 
then, it is to talk of this being the result 
of “resolute government”! Or does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer think that 
his was the resolute government in pre- 
ceding years? If so, his resolute go- 
vernment ended in a Constabulary Force 
of 14,000 men. Really it seems as if 
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right hon. Gentlemen have exhausted 
every possible argument against the 


British Government in which they have 
borne a part, against a Parliament which 
the Prime Minister himself has led for so 
many years. I defend his older self against 
his present self. Weare not responsible 
for the cost of the Coustabulary being so 
great, and not being responsible I do not 
see why one-third of that cost, in order 
to give an Irish surplus, is to be put ex- 
clusively upon the shoulders of the 
British taxpayer. The idea is clearly 
this: that Ireland cannot do without this 
contribution. [“No!"] Well, can Ire- 
land do without it? Iam not sure that 
Irish Members are not perfectly right in 
maintaining that unless they have this 
£500,000 they will find great difficulty 
in making both ends meet. That is a 
confession—I do not wish to introduce 
one word to jar on their susceptibilities— 
but that is a confession that Ireland is 
too poor to be able to stand it. That is 
the contention of hon. Members ; I do 
not say whether it is correct or incorrect. 
[“No!”] Well, if Ireland not 
contribute the sum which the Govern- 
ment think it ought to contribute to the 
British Exchequer, then it might be able 
to stand alone. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin, N.): If you 
will take your hands out of our pockets 
we can stand alone. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: A charming con- 
fession! If we keep our hands out of 
your pockets then you can manage to 
run alone. Very well. The Government 
do not intend to keep their hauds out of 
your pockets. I see a very great danger 
in that remark ; for if the hon. Gentleman 
holds that the Government put their 


does 
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hands too deep into Irishmen’s pockets 
now, what prospect is there of a friendly 
settlement six years hence ? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has got due 
notice of his hands being put too deep 
into the pockets of the Irish people. We 
think that the contribution of Ireland to the 
Imperial Expenditure is not adequate, but 
the hon. Member thinks that the Irish 
‘an pay their way if you do not put your 
hands into their pockets at all. What 
does Ireland want? Is Ireland to be 
defended without any contribution at all ? 
That seems to be the contention, and it 
was strengthened to-day in a dangerous 
speech by the Minister responsible for 
the British purse. Reckless, and only 
anxious to answer the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, he said, “ Look at 
the Colonies.” That was the language 
not of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
but of an advocate of the Home Rule 
Bill, because does he not see that that 
argument cuts at the proposals which the 
Government have laid upon the Table ? 
Does he not see what a weapon he fur- 
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nishes to his ingenious and exacting | 
allies ? I had hoped that the hon. | 


Member for North Kerry would 


have 


spoken in this Debate, but as he has not | 


spoken, I will venture with all defer- 
ence to take his place. 
question from the Irish point of view, 
I onght to have summed up the few 
figures which I promised in the beginning 
by saying that, according to my caleu- 
: : sritish taxpayer loses about 
He loses £500,000 by the 
£200,000 by 
of the eollection 
Revenue. Now, ex- 
amine the situation from the — point 
of view of — Ireland. What is 
the position of Irish finances under this 
Bill’ Let me treat it for the moment 
from the point of view of Expenditure 
and of Revenue. Can the Expenditure 
he largely reduced Will the Revenue 
be kept ‘up ? I must once more bring 
up that which the President of the Local 
Government Board called a stale quota- 
tion, but whieh I would rather call an 
unanswered quotation, with reference to 
the plethora. The Prime Minister sent 
the Belfast deputation away under the 
distinet impression that in his belief the 
halance-sheet of Ireland would be turned 
into a most flattering picture, for he 


lation, the 
£700,000, 
Constabulary 
device 


and 
ingenious 


of the let me 
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suggested that there would be a plethora 
of money. He has since ealled it a “eon- 
ditional plethora.” I do not find the 
word “conditional.” [Mr. W. E. Gran. 
STONE: Certainly not ; but you find the 
conditions. ] Yes; but are the condi- 
tions which were in the mind of the 
right hon. Gentleman certain to be ful- 
filled ? He says there is a condition in 
what he said; yes, because, of course, 
there never is a statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman without there 
being a condition in it. Weil, there is a 
condition in this statement. Here it 
is— 

“Now, my allegation is that, instead of a 
chronic want of money—" 
now comes the condition— 
* if there be political pradence in Treland there 
will be a chronic plethora of money.” 
If the right hon. Gentleman suggested 
a condition which is not likely to be 
fulfilled, it was searcely fair to the de- 
putation, But in his present attitude— 
his sublime attitude of contidence in the 
political wisdom of his hon. Friends 
below the Gangway—he may be sure 
that the condition will take effect— 

* T feel sure there will be a chronic ple thora 
of money after the Home Rule Bill is passed.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Are those 
words there—that “ 1] am sure there will 


* 


be 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will read the 
words— 
“If there be political prudence in Ireland 


there will be a chronic pletl 


ora of money after 
the Home Rule Bill is passed.” 


[ Ministerial cries of “Ah!” and 
cheers. | 

Mr W. EL. GLADSTONE: The 
words “I am sure” are not there. The 
right hon. Gentleman is mixing up 
words of mine with language of his 
Owhk, 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : I appeal to hon. 
Members opposite whether I did not put 
the point fairly —[ ¢ Ties of * Yes!” and 
“No!” ]—in conveying that it was the 
inmost conviction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that there would be political 
prudence in Ireland ? At all events, I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman now 
straight—Did he not think at that time 
there would be political pradence in Tre- 
land? Why, he has told us so a hundred 
times, and I am entitled to take his view 
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that there wiil be political prudence in 


Government of 


Ireland. We have been denounced and 
held up to almost the execration of the 
Irish people because we have 
said that we have not the same 
confidence, But did the audience 
of the right hon. Gentleman take 
his remark to be conditional ? No ; it did 
not mean a conditional plethora to them. 
I think it was hard on the Belfast 
deputation that, when dealing with them, 
the right hon. Gentleman should point to 
the vista—a conditional vista if you like 
—of a golden surplus in Ireland ; but 
when he comes to the hard realities of 
dealing with the hon, Members for Kerry 
and Waterford, neither he nor any one of 
his Colleagues is able to point out that 
there will be any margin, and Ireland is 
to fall back on the British taxpayer. Is 


there to be a reduction of expendi- 
ture in Ireland ? Honestly, I do not see 
much chance of it. The right hon. 


Member for Leeds dealt with that matter 
earlier in the evening, and he put a 
strong case before the Committee. He 
pointed out that there is not that same 
obligation on the Irish Members to keep 
down the expenditure as there would be 
if this were a final settlement. I am 
reminded of the situation of landlords 
with a revision of rents after 15 years. 
It becomes the interest the tenant 
during the last few years to so present 
his farm in a condition of poverty to the 
Sub-Commissioners as to secure a further 
reduction of rent. Similarly, it will be 
the interest of hon. Members below the 
Gangway to present such a balance sheet 
at the end of the six years as to induce 


of 


them to appeal to the generosity of the 
British taxpayer for a fresh arrangement 
still more detrimental to our pockets than 
that now proposed. Why do the Irish 
Members press for this transitional 
period For the reason that at the end 
of the six years they hope to get more 
than you give them now. They have 
said openly that they do not think the 
Government are giving them enough. If 
they thought they had struck a good 
bargain for themselves, that they would 
surplus) and oa diminishing 


have a 


expenditure—a plethora of money, in 
short—they would fear a revision, But 
they desire it. Why ? It is by no 
means difficult to say. Let me now 


examine shortly the Irish position from 
the point of view of Revenue, and I wish 
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to examine the sources of Revenue in 
Ireland. It is to depend entirely on 


indirect taxation. Ireland will become 
bankrupt if she becomes sober. Every 
effort made by the ‘Temperance 
Party to pass anything like a 
local veto in Ireland will be followed 
by a diminution in Irish resources, 


You will have a poor country depending 
upon sources of Revenue peculiarly 
affected by the sobriety of its population. 
There are many countries which might 
depend upon indirect revenue with fair 
safety; but it isa most unfortunate situa- 
tion for Ireland that she, of all countries, 
should be dependent simply upon the 
produce of the Excise and Customs, 
While the two countries were bound to- 


gether Ireland not only relied on 
indirect taxation, but on the immense 


resources of direct taxation of her richer 
partner, who at all times of difficulty 
came forward with readiness to her assist- 
ance. But the Irish position will be 
dangerous under the proposals of the 
Government. Then, as to the methods 
generally employed by Her Majesty's 
Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is so enamoured of his present 
proposals that he believes that they put 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
Budget in a better position than they 
occupy under the present system. He 
thinks that the difficulties mentioned by 
the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham are not nearly so confusing and 
hampering as the present system. He 
suid that now there were two variables— 
the Expenditure of Ireland, which was 
always running up, and the Revenue 
of Ireland ; whereas under his new sys- 
tem there would be only one variable— 
the falling-otf of Revenue, the danger ot 
an inerease of Expenditure being elimi- 
It has been proved that the right 
eliminate that 
danger ; and if the same sort of famine 
and danger which occurred in 1889 and 
1890 were to recur under Home Rule, 
I do not feel at all that Ireland 
might not be compelled to appeal once 
more to the British Exchequer; and if 
such an appeal were made under such 
distressing circumstances I feel contident 


nated, 


hon. Gentleman does not 


certain 


it would be met. Therefore, I do 
not admit that the expenditure we 
have incurred of late vears would 


necessarily be stopped under the new 
proposals, The right hon, Gentleman 
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has shown how there would be more 
freedom under the new system than 
under the old. He pointed, with a cer- 
tain amount of triumphant exultation, to 
my having established two Exchequers 
—the local and the Imperial. But there 
is this difference. If he chooses he can 
stop that system to-morrow. He has 
merely to devise a better system; the 
choice rests with the discretion of the 
Imperial Parliament. He says—* You 


have mortgaged this and mortgaged 
that.” But who is the party to the 


mortgage ¥ Who has the right to resist 
any change which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may make? I perfectly ad- 
mit that it is possible, with his financial 
acumen or with that of his advisers, for 
the right hon. Gentleman to devise some 
better scheme. My scheme can be re- 
pealed by Act of Parliament, because 
there are no contracting parties. I have 
no Chancellor cf the Exchequer from 
any County Council who comes to bar- 
gain with me as to what surplus he is to 
have. There is absolute freedom. The 
House of Commons can deal with the 
matter as it likes ; and yet the right hon, 
Gentleman quotes this system as a pre- 
cedent for his system, under which you 
may not touch the contract made with 
the exacting negotiators below the 
Gangway, because it would be a breach 
of faith, after making the bargain, if you 
were to change your system. I will eall 
the attention of hon. Members below the 
Gangway to the way in which the two 
Chancellors of the Exchequer will stand 
in relation to one another. The Irish 
Budget is so balanced that Ireland can- 
not afford to lose any Revenue ; but the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, let 
us suppose, wishes to reduce the Excise 
Duty. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself took that instance, and said that 
such a step would be so much relief to 
the Irish people. Yes: but how are they 
to pay their way then ? 
a part of the Spirit Duty you at once 
render the Irish Exchequer bankrupt. Is 
not the English Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer hampered Can he take that 
step in face of the protests of the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? Is it not 
patent that, according to this scheme, 
when the English Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer forms his Budget, he will have to 
summon over the Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider what effect any 
Mr. Goschen 
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proposal will have on the Irish Ex- 
chequer? If you reduce the Excise 
Duties, then Ireland would have to cut 
down her expenditure, or would be un- 
able to pay her tribute to this country, 
There seems to be no answer to that. 
With two Budgets, as there will be, and 
two Chancellors of the Exchequer, and 
compacts between the two, the whole 
finance of this country will, to a much 
greater extent than ever before, be under 
the control of the Irish Executive and the 
80 Irish Members who are to remain here, 
There are still some few very important 
points to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee. There is a very 
important subject, to which nearly every 
speaker has called attention, and which I 
am bound not to pass over in silence, and 
that is the question of the fair taxation 
of Ireland. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in an off-handed way, said—* Oh, 
I will have nothing to do with your 
speculative theory as to what Ireland 
ought to pay. She is to pay what she 
is paying now.” Well, that is not the 
view taken by the Prime Minister and 
some other speakers on that side of the 
House. They have said that Ireland 
ought to pay her fair share. Now, the 
view taken by the Members from Ireland 
is that Ireland is immensely over-taxed 
at the present time. They hold that 
that over-taxation dates back to the 
Union. I have heard the theory put 
forward that they have been over-taxed 
inthe whole tothe extent of £300,000,000 
sterling. The first error in that is that 
when they speak of contribution they 
never deduct from it any excess of con- 
tribution made by this country to Ire- 
land. What is most important is to 
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consider not only the gross, but the 
net, Revenue; and hon. Members will 
have to deduct from the enormous 


sum which they say Ireland has paid too 
much what they bave received in excess 
of the proportion due to them as com- 
pared with England and Scotland, and 
also the amounts collected in Ireland as 
taxes paid by the English consumer. 
These are two points which affect the 
matter very much, and I will point out 
to a gentleman who is not in the House 
now, who has examined the question 
very carefully—I mean Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna—that he ought to remember 
the £1,700,000 now proved to be the 
amount collected in Ireland and really 
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paid by the English taxpayer. Many 
calculations made by Irishmen have 
entirely omitted this fact. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
has promised a Royal Commission to the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond); and he is prepared, as I 
understand him, to go back to the time 
of the Union, in fact to any time, and to 
examine the whole of the relations be- 
tween the two countries. I think that 
is a very queer Inquiry to take up. It was 
examined into in 1864 by a Committee, 
and I do not know that they arrived at 
any satisfactory conclusion either way. 
But, supposing it were proved that 80 
years ago England exacted more from 
Ireland than her due proportion, I want 
to know is the theory on which the 
Commission is founded that if that is 
proved the taxpayers of to-day are to 
make good that which Ireland pail too 
much in 1820? All that is of mere 
historical interest. Is the great-grand- 
son of the British taxpayer of the first 
part of the century now to repay to the 
great-grandson of the Irish taxpayer any 
sum over-paid by Ireland ? I think that 
would be fantastie finance. But see the 
danger which lurks in the idea. It is 
this—that from the time of the Union 
England and Ireland have not been one 
nation. The right hon. Gentleman now 
seems to discover that they have been 
two nations all along, and, if so, that 
amounts, then overpaid, ought now to be 
made good to Ireland. If he is not pre- 
pared with some support of that general 
theory, 1 must say it is very dangerous 
to enter on the inquiry he has touched. 
What does my right hoa. Friend say 
now ? 

“ We propose to fix the Irish contribution at 
a little over 4 per cent., whereas the present 
Irish contribution to the Imperial Revenue is no 
less than 12 per cent.” 

I think my right hon. Friend meant 
1-12th, which is about equivalent to 
8 per cent. 

“That contribution, I am sorry to say, has 
been for some time an injustice, and to continue 
it would be simply a prolongation of injus- 
tice.” 

Let the Committee mark. 
ment is— 

“The Irish contribution at present is no less 
than 8 per cent.” 


The state- 


But we have been elaborately assured to- 
night by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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that Ireland’s contribution is to be pre- 
cisely what she has been paying. My 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
says— 

“ They have paid 8 per cent., and we propose 
to fix their contribution at a little over 4 per 
cent. To continue their present contribution 
would be a prolongation of injustice.” 

What dangerous language for a Prime 
Minister to use, to hold that it would be 
a prolongation of injustice, whereas his 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer states 
that the precise contribution is to be pro- 
longed, and to be prolonged because it is 
at present being paid. But my right hon. 
Friend says— 

“Tam sorry to say it is an injustice, and its 
continuance will be an injustice.” 

Dangerous words for a Prime Minister to 
use! If Ireland pay too much—lI ask 
the attention of the Committee to this 
point—if they pay too much, why do 
they pay too much? When did they 
begin to pay too much ? Under what 
system of taxation did they pay too 
much ? 

CoLoneL NOLAN: When you raised 
the Whisky Tax. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Precisely. When 
we raised the Whisky Tax in 1853, and 
when we extended the Income Tax to 
Ireland for the first time. That was 
called by historians a new departure in 
the equalisation of taxation. If there is 
now injustice, when did it begin, and 
who is responsible for it? The first 
effective step towards the increase of the 
Whisky Duties was taken by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1853. Who 
was he? He was the present Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: As my 
right hon. Friend has mentioned that, he 
ought to have mentioned the enormous 
pecuniary remission that was made at that 
time. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I am going to 
mention that. I am going to defend my 
right hon, Friend—[ironical laughter }— 
uot ironically, but in fact. I am not 
prepared to allow the financial reputation 
of my right hon. Friend to be defamed by 
his later utterances. In saying that an 
injustice existed my right hon. Friend 
brings an unjust charge against himself 
and his own acts. There is only one 
head under which Ireland could be said 
to pay too much, if at all, and that is 
the Spirit Duties. What was my right 
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hon. Friend’s 
Duties ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I made 
no defence. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The defence you 
made in 1853, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I made 
no defence. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : Your justification, 
then. In 1853 the right hon. Gentleman 
increased the Spirit Duties. He was 
violently attacked by the Irish Members 
of that day. One of the Irish Members 
said then that the right hon. Gentleman, 
in reply, had made one of the jauntiest 
speeches ever made by a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; and it was said that he 
made sneers and insinuations against the 
Irish Members which they did not de- 
serve. We can imagine the jaunty 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because now, as in 1853, he is able to 
address us witha vigour and a jauntiness 
that all his friends and all his opponents 


defence of the Spirit 


admire. At that time my right hon. 
Friend made an excellent defence. [An 
hon. Member: Forty years ago! ] 


But the tax has not been diminished to 
this day; and, though the right hon. 
Gentleman has been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer since, he has never seen till 
this day that Ireland was overcharged. 
In 1858 Mr. Disraeli increased the Spirit 
Duties to 8s., and he was warmly com- 
mended by my right hon. Friend for 
what he had done. In 1860 my right 
hon. Friend was in need of money, and 
he then completed the operation by 
putting the Irish Spirit Duties up to 10s. 
How did my right hon. Friend defend 
himself ? There were remitted in 1853 
Consolidated Annuities to the amount of 
£260,000, which represented the charge 
upon Ireland towards interest and Sink- 
ing Fund on the large amount which had 
been advanced during the famine. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Several 
millions, 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : The annual amount 
was £260,000. It was pointed out that 
the increase of taxation far exceeded the 
amount he had taken off. How did he 
reply ? This is extremely interesting, 
looking to the attacks now made by him 
on the Act of Union. He said that be- 
fore the Union in Ireland they were 
paying for their Debt alone £5,900,000, 
while they were only paying £4,000,000 
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under the Union in the year 1853, and he 
properly justified the increase of taxation 
by pointing out the remissions which he 
had made, and by pointing to the Act of 
Union and showing that Ireland would 
be better off under the new régime. Is 
it not important that the constituencies 
should know, when the Prime Minister 
says Ireland is unjustly taxed, that we 
have his life-long assurance, I might 
almost say, that they are not unjustly 
taxed? It was not a solitary error in 
1853 or 1860; since that time he has 
been over and over again in power, and 
when has he communicated . with any 
of his colleagues ; when has he himself 
supported the view that remissions ought 
to be made to Ireland because she was 
paying too much? I deny that we have 
been engaged in the work of plundering 
Ireland, our poorer sister. Why did we 
not hear of that in the years between 
IS71 and 1874, the years of leaps 
and bounds? Did we ever hear then 
or since from him that Ireland was 
over-taxed ? Did we ever hear of it 
until now in the course of these Debates ? 
No; it was not until these Debates that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister lent his great authority to the 
charge that we are unjustly taxing Ire- 
land. I cannot too strongly express my 
regret, now that this country must of 
necessity be engaged for years in an 
argument with Ireland, that the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom should 
lend his great financial authority to the 
view that Ireland has been taxed too 
much. There appears to have been a 
recklessness of assertion in this matter 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and also on the part of the 
Prime Minister, which is extremely to be 
regretted. What does Ireland pay now ? 
About 1-28th part, exclusive of the 
£500,00C contribution for the Con- 
stabulary, or 1-40th if you inelude the 
Constabulary. 1 will put the case in 
the roundest figures. £2,276,000 is 
Ireland’s contribution. Deducting from 
that the cost of the collection of the 
Revenue it reduces it to about £2,050,000, 
and the £500,000 for the Constabulary 
which we are going to pay brings it 
down to £1,550,000, which is the whole 
contribution. I put that as about 1-40th if 
you take in the Constabulary, or 1-30th if 
you do not take it in. That, then, is what 
Ireland pays. What is her fair contribution? 
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I have heard Mr. Giffen’s article quoted 
in all parts of the House. I may tell 
hon. Members who may not have read 
the article that it was written in 1886 to 
prove the economic value of Ireland to 
creat Britain ; and it is from that article 
statistics are quoted to show that while 
£15,000,000 is the taxable income of Ire- 
land, £800,000,000 or £900,000,000 is the 
taxable income of Great Britain, the 
inference being that Ireland ought only 
to be taxed in that proportion. As a 
statistician, I would give Mr. Giffen a 
very high place ; but this is not a mere 
statistical question, It is a fiseal ques- 
tion. I know a fiseal authority far 
higher than Mr. Giffen, and that is the 
Prime Minister himself. There is also 
the authority of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. I would point that if Mr. 
Giffen’s contention had been right the 
Prime Minister must long _ before 
this have reduced Irish taxation. The 
fact thet he has entirely ignored Mr. 
Giffen’s fiscal principle seems to be pretty 
couclusive proof that he does not eu- 
dorse them as laid down by Mr, Giffen. 
In fact, no country in the world has 
accepted these fiscal propositions. Mr. 
Giffen says that every family in Ireland 
requires £12 per head, or £60 per family 
of five people, for their sustenance ; and 
accordingly, after deducting this from 
the total income, he makes the curious 
caleulation in the case of Ireland that 
£15,000,000 only is the taxable income. 
No financier has ever laid down, and, 
what is more important, has ever acted 
on, a principle of that kind. 
“Divide! ”] I admit that I have been 
listened to with exemplary patience. 
But I am not dealing with generalities. 
I have taken some pains to get at the 
facts. I have no wish that we should 
be shabby towards Ireland, but I think 
that the House of Commons and the 
country ought to know how the matter 
stands. Hon. Members from Ireland 
have studied Mr. Giffen’s article line Ivy 
line; and it is upon that article, toa great 
extent, that they found their view that 
Ireland has been over-taxed. Well, as 
regards the value of land and houses, he 
takes 15 years’ purchase as the rate for 
Ireland, as against 28 years as the rate 
for England, and he makes this a large 
element in determining the value of 
property in land in Ireland as compared 
with land in Great Britain. Why does 
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he take 15 years in the case of Ireland ? 
Because, forsooth, political agitation 
prevents a higher price being paid for 
land in that part of the Kingdom! Be- 
cause there are political agitations in Ire- 
land, he says that houses and land must 
have a different value assigned to them 
from that which would be assigned if the 
property were left to the free operation 
of the market. But that does not com- 
mend itself to me as the best method of 
estimating the relative tax-paying capaci- 
ties of Great Britain and Ireland. There 
are other methods of gauging what Ire- 
land ought to pay, and by every one of 
them we find that if we put Ireland’s 
contribution at 1-1] 8th or 1-20th the caleu- 
lation is a favourable one for the Sister 
Island. If you take the Death Duties as a 
gauge the contribution should be 1-1]18th ; 
if you take Income Tax it should be 
1-22nd, and if you take the savings banks 
it should be 1-19th. So you have three 
important standards all pointing to the 
same result—all clustering round the. 
same figures. Then as to _ Ireland’s 
powers of consumption. She is able to 
consume in tobacco, tea, and alcoho! on 
the same scale as other portions of the 
United Kingdom, and these consuming 
powers of Ireland must be taken into 
account. An hon. Member opposite said 
yesterday that it was the very excessive 
taxation that had produced famine in 
Ireland, and that by a low taxation we 
could prevent famine. By a low duty 
on whisky in Ireland we are to prevent 
famine! I never knew before that cheap- 
ness of aleohol was an important element 
in national prosperity. All this proves 
that Ireland has a taxable capacity 
beyond the capacity calculated on Mr. 
Giffen’s figures as to the aggregate 
income of Great Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively. I say that 1-1 8th or 1-20th is 
the fair contribution that Ireland ought 
to pay if she wishes to became a separate 
fiscal unity. It is more than she 
pays now, I admit; but if Ireland 
wishes to sever the partnership, is 
that a reason why the British tax- 
payer should lose £1,500,000 annually ? 
Under Home Rule Ireland will lose the 
advantages of British credit, and will 
lose those resources which Great Britain 
has always placed at her disposal in 
times of depression ; and Great Britair 
will lose the inestimable advantage of a 
continuing Union between Great Britain 








and Ireland. Sir Robert Peel said that 
geographical considerations forbid repeal. 
I say that fiscal considerations forbid 
repeal. During these Debates we 
have found many arguments against 
Home Rule, and not the weakest of them 
lies in the financial impossibility of the 
scheme—in this financial problem which 
the Government in their three essays 
have vainly tried to solve. 

Question put, “That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) rose, but was met with cries of 
* Order !” and * Chair!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have colleeted 
the voices, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I rose to 
speak, Sir, before you had completely 
put the Question. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
On a point of Order, Sir, 1 wish to ask 
you whether you had not put the nega- 
tive before the hon. Member rose ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Before I saw or heard the hon. Member 
I had collected the voices. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 226 ; 
Noes 191.—( Division List, No. 239.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) (re-committed) BILL, 
(No. 412.) 

COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I would ask the indulgence 
of the House for the Third Reading of 
this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—( Mr. Acland.) 


*Mr.CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, he had no wish to pre- 
vent or delay the passing of the Bill 
which the Honse was now asked to read 
a third time; but he thought it right to 
point out that the measure embodied a 
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principle to which all Liberals should be 
strenuously opposed—namely, the grant- 
ing of money out of public rates for 
the support of privately-managed denomi- 
national institutions. [ Cries of “Agreed !” 
and “I object!”] At the same time he 
admitted that the case was a peculiar one. 
The class dealt with was a special class, 
and a very limited one, and was scattered 
over the face of the country. For that 
reason he did not think that the measure, 
if passed into law, could ever be appealed to 
in the future as furnishing 1 precedent 
for the extension of the principle to 
which he had _ referred. 
* Agreed!” and continued interruption. | 
While the friends of unsectarian education 
might refrain from opposing the Bill, they 
had a right to expect that the Minister 
for Edueation would stand by the safe- 
guards contained in the Bill, and not be 
a party to the carrying of a measure, 
possibly harmless now, but which might 
become a dangerous one, as the result of 
alterations made in another place. [ Cries 
of * Agreed !""] 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PISTOLS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Asquith, Bill 
to regulate the Sale and Use of Pistols, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Secretary Asquith and 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 425. ] 


SALE OF GOODS BILL. 


Select Committee on Sale of Goods Bill 
nominated of,—Mr. Ambrose, Mr. Bousfield, 
Mr. Alexander Cross, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. 
Mather, Mr. O'Keeffe, Sir Charles Russell, Mr. 
Shiress Will, and Sir Richard Webster. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Vr. 
Marjoribanks.) 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(CNo. 344.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


SCHOOL BOARD OFFICERS SUPERAN- 
NUATION BILL.—(No. 51.) 
Order for Second Reading upon Wed- 
nesday next read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


[Cries of 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 25th July 1893. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Lord Gwydir. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh, after the death 
of his father. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue Eart or ONSLOW moved— 


“That this House, before assenting to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, desires to express 
its opinion that proposals for the assessment of 
capital values instead of annual values, and for 
creating new and arbitrarily-detined areas of 
taxation such as are contained in Clause 41 of 
the Bill, ought not to be embodied in a Private 
Bill ; but, if found just and equitable, should be 
based on general principles laid down by 
Parliament.” 

He said, that the dimensions of this 
measure had shrunk considerably since 
it was first presented to Parliament. 
Originally it provided for the expenditure 
of £5,250,000 upon improvements, but 
now it provided for the expenditure of 
less than £1,000,000. Instead of vast 
improvements, such as a new thorough- 


fare from the Strand to Holborn, 
the proposal was now confined to 
the rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge 


and to making approaches to Wool- 
wich Ferry and the new Tower Bridge. 
The London County Council had seen fit 
to whittle down their first proposals, 
the reason being, as he believed, that 
they were not so much intent on effecting 
great improvements as on passing a 
particular clause in the Bill—namely, 
Clause 41—which would revolutionise 
our present system of Local Taxation. 
The County Council had felt that the 
only way by which they could get Par- 
liament to sanction that clause was by 
limiting the extent of their proposals, 
so as to provoke the smallest possible 
opposition. The rateable value of 
the property that would be affected 
by the improvement with which the 
Bill was concerned was not more 
than £3,300 a year. “ Betterment” 
was a curious American word, which 
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might be said to be an algebraical 
expression denoting the moiety of an 
undefined quantity—namely, the en- 
hanced value of property affected by the 
improvements of the County Council. 
The County Council themselves had 
likened it to throwing a large stone into 
a millpond, when waves of _ better- 
ment were raised in immediate propin- 
quity to the stone, falling off into ripples, 
until they finally died away at the edge 
of the pond. The Bill was referred by 
the other House of Parliament to a 
Hybrid Committee of nine Members, five 
of whom were supporters of the principle 
of betterment. The conclusion of that 
Committee was, therefore, a foregone 
conclusion, He was not prepared to say 
that the principle of betterment, which 
was that where a property received a 
special benefit it should pay a special 
contribution, was an entirely erroneous 
one. He thought, indeed, that it might 
be possible to devise a scheme under 
which property should contribute when 
it was really benefited; but, if that 
principle were adopted, they ought also 
to adopt the correlative, which was that 
where property was diminished in value 
by so-called improvements the owners 
ought to be compensated. The Bill as it 
stood violated the principle dear to the 
Liberal Party, that representation should 
accompany taxation. The charges 
which were to be imposed would fall 
upon the owners of property, and not 
upon the occupiers, and yet the Bill con- 
tained no proposal for giving representa- 
tion to owners. Surely, if they were to 
be taxed, they ought to be given some 
share in the imposition of that taxation. 
If this clause passed, owners of property 
would be subject to taxation by a Body 
on which they, as owners, had no repre- 
sentation. Every Commission that had 
reported on this subject had reported 
most strongly in favour of the owners 
being represented on the Body which 
administered the rates. He had no 
doubt, however, that the members of the 
London County Council would not wel- 
come upon the electorate a large acces- 
sion of owners; but why should their 
Lordships be asked to sanction what was 
unjust and inequitable in order to suit 
the political exigencies of the Lon- 
don County Couneil? It was an in- 
variable rule of our system of taxation 
that the burden of the year should 
fall on the annual value of property ; 
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but under this Bill it was proposed 
that the charge should be an un- 
varying one, whatever the nature of 
the property, and should remain for 
all time. The County Council, instead 
of following the practice of spreading 
the taxation over a well-defined area, 
asked Parliament to empower them to 
select for themselves, in an arbitrary 
manner, the area over which the taxa- 
tion should be spread, and even the in- 
dividuals within that area who should be 
the subjects of taxation. Unless mem- 
bers of the County Council were 
differently constituted to, and had less 
human nature than, the majority of those 
interested in political questions, he could 
not help thinking it would be extremely 
difficult for them, in selecting individuals 
as subjects for this taxation, to disso- 
ciate entirely from their minds the ques- 
tion whether those individuals did or did 
not support the views of the Council. 
It was also proposed, for the first time 
he believed in the history of taxation, 
that unoccupied houses and land should 
be charged. Property in a district 
might remain unlet, as when the sugar 
bakeries of Silvertown were done away 
with, and when the Spitalfields silk- 
weaving industry fell off. Populations 
might come and go, but the charges 
of the London County Council went on 
for ever. There was no means of ascer- 
taining how far property had depre- 
ciated in value. Then it was proposed 
to levy this taxation as a capital charge 
in the nature of a mortgage, and the 
Council would have power to enter on 
the premises and sell them for what they 
would fetch if the charge was not satis- 
fied. That was an absolutely novel 
departure. It would be impossible for 
those over whom this sword of Damocles 
was hanging to dispose of their property 
at all. If the Council had wished to 
deal fairly in the matter they would 
have made provision not only for the 
increment, but also for the detriment. 
During the last three years the Council 
had spent £30,000 in Parliamentary 
costs. The expenditure of £1,000 or 
£1,500 in the promotion of this Bill 
could only be justifiably in order to effect 
a substantial relief in the rates; but their 
Lordships would hardly credit him when 
he said that the Council had never taken 
into consideration the amount they were 
going to get from the scheme. Their 
surveyor admitted in evidence that the 
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total sum that could be levied would be 
£10,000, a moiety only of which would 
go to the Council, which, at 3 per cent., 
would produce the magnificent income of 
£150 a year. For the sake of 1-12,000th 
part of the income of the London County 
Council their Lordships were asked to 
revolutionise the whole system of Local 
Taxation in this country. The ideas of 
the Council were ambitious. Their em- 
ployés were to receive the highest rate of 
wages ; to approach the Australian acme 
of “ eight hours’ work, eight hours’ play, 
eight hours’ sleep, and eight bob a day.” 
The slums were to be pulled down and 
model lodging-houses put in their place, 
and the Council themselves were to be 
lodged in a palatial manner in a building 
which should not compare unfavourably 
with the Hotel de Ville of our neighbours 
across the Channel, where, he under- 
stood, the most numerously attended 
balls in the world were given 
at the expense of the ratepayers. 
These were charming schemes, but, un- 
fortunately, they cost money. London 
already owed £40,000,000, and the rates 
had increased since 1868 by 104 per 
cent. The long-suffering ratepayer was 
beginning to ery out at last. Meetings 
had been held, and there was grave 
danger that the Council might become 
unpopular, Therefore, with the next 
election casting its shadow before it, the 
Council were looking round for some 
new victims who combined wealth of 
property with poverty of votes. Who 
so 6 suitable as the ground —land- 
lord ? It would be impossible to estab- 
lish our rating system on a permanent 
basis until the distinction between per- 
sonal and real property was removed, 
and until the whole of local property 
bore the whole of local burdens. The 
honest and straightforward course for 
the Government to take would be to 
accept the terms of his Resolution, and to 
bring ina Bill next year dealing with 
the question on a broad and comprehen- 
sive basis ; but from the attitude of their 
colleagues in another place he was in- 
clined to think they would ask the House 
to pass the Bill in its entirety, in the 
hope that it might bring them a few votes 
from London in favour of Home Rule. 
Their London team was becoming restive. 
North St. Pancras had kicked over the 
traces and bolted ; Kennington had shied 
at the Local Veto Bill ; and others were 
looking dangerous, so the Govern- 
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ment were now trying to set aside all the 
best traditions of legislation in order 
that they might pose before the voters 
of London as the champions of their 
interests. But the Government were 
reckoning without their Lordships’ 
House, which he did not _ believe 
would consent to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire in order that 
they might gain a little popularity 
among the voters of London. They 
might reckon that their Lordships, know- 
ing that the great Home Rule contest in 
which in a few weeks they would be 
engaged would be submitted for the 
opinion of the constituencies, would not 
risk damaging their popularity with the 
electors by throwing out the measure. 
But he did not believe that House would 
give up the position which they now 
held, in the opinion of all those whose 
opinion was worth having, that of 
revising legislation which was designed 
not in the interests of the community at 
large, but with the view of catching 
votes ; and he was satisfied that any un- 
popularity would not fall upon them, but 
upon the shoulders of the Government, 
who had sacrificed to an attempt to 
break up the Empire all the traditions and 
principles of legislation which they had 
inherited, and all the real interests of the 
people whom they professed to serve. 
He hoped, therefore, their Lordships 
would agree to the Motion of which he 
had given notice. 
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Moved to resolve— 

“That this House, before assenting to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, desires to express 
its opinion that proposals for the assessment of 
capital values instead of annual values, and for 
creating new and arbitrarily-detined areas of 
taxation such as are contained in Clause 41 of 
the Bill, ought not to be embodied in a Private 
Bill; but, if found just and equitable, should 
be based on general principles laid down by 
Parliament.”—( The Earl of Onslow.) 

*Lorp HOBHOUSE said, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Bill, he 
should be sorry if their Lordships sent it 
to a Committee hampered with the noble 
Earl’s Resolution. As he had to meet 
two lines of attack—that just delivered 
and that awaiting him from Lord 
Portsmouth—his best plan would be to 
state the case for the Second Reading of 
the Bill without qualification, and meet 
the noble Earl's objections as they 
occurred. He wished that the noble 
Earl had kept more to the point. His 
speech had degenerated, as a good many 
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speeches from his side did, into a general 
attack on the County Council and the 
Government. Everything the London 
County Council had done was wicked in 
his eyes, and not only what they had 
done, but what they had not done, and 
what only a few members of their Body 
had thought of doing. However, he 
would not be led aside from his point by 
those vague hits at the Body he had then 
the honour to represent. The Bill was 
for effecting four improvements in 
London, The first of these was the 
improvement of Wood Street, Hammer- 
smith. ‘That was a small matter, and 
the parish contributed part of the 
expense, which was a somewhat primitive 
and rude method of betterment—i.e., the 
principle that those who benefit most 
should pay most. The second was the 
rebuilding of Vauxhall Bridge, a 
much larger affair, as it would be of 
general public benefit, and was not cal- 
culated to benefit private properties in 
any special manner. Therefore the pro- 
visions for betterment in the Bill would not 
The third 
was the improvement of the approaches 
to Woolwich Ferry, a small matter of 
£3,000, which would not excite contro- 
verzy. The fourth was the construction of 
a new access to the Tower Bridge. That 
was an expensive affair; and it was 
calculated to benetit the properties con- 
tiguous to the new road, and therefore 
attracted the principle of betterment. 
It was upon this work, the cost of which 
was estimated at between £400,000 and 
£500,000, that the controversy concerning 
betterment centred in the House of 
Commons. If their Lordships were to re- 
fuse the Second Reading of the Bill they 
would put a stop to works as to which 
there was no real controversy, and which 
it was desirable—and, as to Vauxhall 
Bridge, somewhat urgent—to execute. 
The noble Earl said he did not find 
auy fault with the principle of better- 
meut, which was that an owner should 
contribute something towards the cost 
of an improvement by which his property 
was benetited; but he objected to the 
proposed application of that principle 
in this Bill. But he could hardly have 
read the Billsufficiently, It was not correct 
to say that this was purely a charge upon 
owners, nor was it the fact that the 
County Council could levy the charge as 
it thought fit. Under the Bill the area 
of betterment was confined within limits 
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of deviation which were to be settled by 
Parliament, and everything had to be 
submitted to an independent arbitrator, 
appointed by a Government Department, 
and it was he who would decide whether 
the marketable value of property had 
been increased, and what charge should 
be placed upon it. The noble Earl 
complained that damage to property was 
not to be compensated. The question of 
“worsement,” as it was called, was 
totally different from that of betterment, 
and should be separately treated. More- 
over, it was almost impossible that in such 
a plan as this any case of worsement 
could arise; the whole controversy 
was confined to the limits of deviation. 
On the merits of this principle he would 
take the liberty of stating it in a proper 
shape thus: In all dense populations it 
is necessary for the purposes of health, 
access, traffic, and so forth, to execute 
public works at the expense of the public. 
Thecommunity—in this case the county— 
as a whole paid for them and benetited by 
them. But there were some individuals, 
the owners of land contiguous to the works 
—in this case a road—who benefited, 
not only more in degree, but in a differ- 
ent kind and mode from the general 
public. Not only had they the chief 
use of the road, but their land had its 
market value increased at the expense of 
the county, not of themselves. — It had 
long been felt in London that there was 
great hardship in compelling all the in- 
habitants to pay for an improvement to 
private estates, and that the owners 
should contribute nothing. Well, the 
principle of betterment was simply that the 
landowner should repay something out of 
the increased value which he had _ re- 
ceived. It was said, indeed, that he did 
contribute something, because he paid a 
higher rate. ‘That was quite irrelevant to 
the present question. Every man whose 
property had increased in value since the 
last assessment was liable to pay an in- 
creased rate ; though it was to his parish 
and not to the county. But besides the fact 
that the rate was an inadequate contribu- 
tion; besides the fact that it goes into 
the wrong Treasury, that of the parish 
and not that of the county, there was this 
consideration—that the same result 
would happen if the landowner made the 
improvement out of his own pocket. 
The same result happened to his 
neighbour 200 yards off, who effected an 
improvement out of his own pocket; so 
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that for the special boon that the improve- 
ment in question was paid for, not out 
of his own pocket, but by the community, 
the landowner paid absolutely nothing. 
That this was not just was almost 
universally agreed. The noble Earl did 
not assert that it was just. But he 
objected to the mode of remedy ; and 
by his Resolution he asked the House 
to affirm that it ought to be sought 
by Public and not by Private Bill. 
With regard to that question, they 
had great Codes of Law affecting 
multitudes of daily transactions, and 
without which their affairs would be 
sadly hampered—such as the Lands 
Clauses Act, the Companies’ Clauses 
Act, the Settled Estates Act, the Enclo- 
sures Act, and so forth, which were all 
the outgrowth of private transactions 
legalised by Parliament in the majority 
of instances by Private Acts. <A private 
Canal Bill, a private Railway Bill, a 
private Estate Bill, a private Enclosure 
Bill, proposed arrangements respecting 
the matters dealt with. Each of those 
arrangements was an innovation in 
its day. Some of them—e.g., expropria- 
tion powers—were great innovations, But 
they appeared to meet the necessity of 
the case: they were allowed upon a small 
local or personal scale, and if found 
beneficial they were adopted in subse- 
quent cases of like nature. Then came 
a time when the most _ beneficial 
clauses could be culled out of those Acts, 
brought together, and set up as a branch 
of general public law. Surely that was 
the wise way of going to work. Ifa 
new method were just in principle, if 
it was calculated to allay a deep and 
widespread feeling of injustice among a 
large community, surely it was better 
to begin on the small seale which 
befitted a Private Act, and then, when 
experience had been gained, geueral 
principles could be laid down by public 
enactments, But the noble Earl wanted 
to begin at the other end, and to start 
general principles before they had 
obtained experience, and so to reverse 
the practice in regard to this kind of 
legislation. If the noble Earl were to 
have his way, it would lead to endless 
delays and to friction and irritation, of 
which there had been too much already. 
He did not admit that there was any 
innovation in principle in this Bill. The 
principle of betterment proposed was 
simply to make a man pay back part of 
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that which he had received in the shape | 


of benefit or increased value. That had 

been done in many Acts, public and 

private, and in various ways. The only 

novelty here was in the method, and 

surely that method was peculiarly a sub- | 
ject for a Committee to deal with. He, | 
therefore, begged their Lordships to read | 
the Bill a second time, and not to take | 
upon themselves the responsibility at | 
this stage of the proceedings of saying | 
that this Clause 41 as to betterment, 

which they could not here properly | 
discuss, should not go before the Com- 
mittee, and that practically the wishes of 
the Londoners to introduce some more 
equitable principle into the payment for 
London improvements should be post- 
poned sine die. 

*THeE Duke or ARGYLL said, the 
noble Lord should not have to complain 
of him for not sticking to the point. He | 
would address himself, in the first place, | 
to the question raised by the Resolution | 
of the Earl of Onslow, whether the pro- 
posals in this Bill were not more properly 
matters for public than for private legisla- 


tion. Tothat proposition he gave his 
most hearty assent; and he should 
certainly vote with the noble Earl, 


partly on the grounds which had been 
stated by the noble Earl, and partly for 
reasons which he would now proceed 


to state. In the first place, then, | 
the proposed change of assessment | 
from annual to capital value was a. 


| 


matter of public and not merely of 
private and local interest. He believed | 
it to be an absolute novelty in the local 
taxation of the English people. This, of 
itself, was a good reason for public and 
not for private legislation on the subject. 
Again, secondly, there was no principle 


for the purpose of taxation in the 
“area of deviation.” Then, thirdly, 
beyond this, an Executive officer of 


Her Majesty's Government was not a 
proper person to go to for the ascertain- 
ment of capital values. 

Lorpv HOBHOUSE said, it was nota | 
Government official, but an arbitrator | 
named by the Government Department 
to act between the parties—one of the | 
commonest things in the world. 

*THe DuKE oF ARGYLL said, he was | 
not aware there were many instances of , 
this at all, and if such a principle were | 
extended into the Government of i 
country it would lead possibly to the | 
greatest corruption, These were reasons, | 
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even if they stood alone, in his opinion, 
for the Resolution of the noble Earl. 
But he was opposed to this Bill on 
the merits, as well as the form of its 
proposals. Most of their Lordships 
probably had read a paper circulated 
that morning stating that the Bill ought 
to receive support because it was of a 
purely local character and would effect 
purely local objects. But if a Private 
Bill proposed to forfeit and con- 
fiscate property, was the Imperial 
Parliament to take no notice of that ? 
Was the property of a particular locality 
to be placed at the absolute power of the 
Local Authority ? He had no wish to 
say a word against the London County 
Council. He thought that the powers 
of municipal government would probably 


|receive in this country very large de- 


velopments, and in certain directions, no 
doubt, large extensions of local powers 
would have to be given. But in other 


| directions the progress of modern society 


had been in the direction of greater 
limitation and restraint. In Scotland, 
prior to the Reform Bill, the Munici- 
palities possessed the most arbitrary 
powers of taxation. All that had 
been, however, taken from them. Free 
Trade had spread throughout the 
country, and the Municipalities had not 
been allowed to continue to exercise 
such arbitrary and monstrous powers as 
they formerly possessed. Their Lordships 
should, therefore, look above all things 
to what powers it was fit and safe for the 
Imperial Government to hand over to 
Municipal Authorities, and new principles 
of arbitrary taxation ought not to be con- 
ceded to them without the most careful 
and public examination. It might come 
to this—that great powers of taxation 
ought to be given to the London County 
Council on some novel principle ; but he 
agreed with the Earl of Onslow if that 
were done it should be done by publie 
Act of Parliament, and with full con- 


‘sideration of all the consequences in- 


volved. Nobody acknowledged the 
principle of betterment more readiiy than 
he did. But what was meant by the 
term “betterment”? They all knew 


, what the promoters of the Bill meant by 


Their meaning was, however, not 
He did not accept it in the arbitrary 


it. 
his. 


‘and artificial sense put upon it by the 


Lord Chancellor. It reminded him of 
the extreme Darwinians. He acknow- 


ledged their principle of development, 
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but it did not follow that he must adopt | saying what he had done he did not de- 


their doctrine of natural selection—a 
juggle of words and nothing else. He 
contended that under the present system 
the legitimate object of betterment 
was practically attained, and far more 
justly and equally than it would be under 
any of the artificial proposals of the 
London County Council and their 
friends. On what other principle could 
the benefit or increased value derived by 
a man’s property from any improvement 
be ascertained than that of annual value ? 
There was only one other basis which he 
knew of, and that was political corruption 
and jobbery. That was what this pro- 
posal of assessment upon capital value 
would undoubtedly lead to, as it had led 
to that result in America. Betterment 
simply implied that he whose property 
gained in value should be called upon to 
pay in proportion to that increased value. 
But the gain must be ascertained as fact, 
and as tested by actual market values. 
With regard to the corruption existing in 
the Municipalities of the United States, 
an article appeared about two months ago 
in The National Review, which was 
written by the Chairman of a Committee 
appointed by the Corporation of Boston, 
for the purpose of investigating the 
question to what extent that corruption 
existed ; and in that article it was stated 
that only two Municipalities throughout 
the States were not notoriously dishonest 
and corrupt, and the Corporations of those 
two exceptional Municipalities, one in 
Washington and another in Illinois, were 
appointed by Central Authorities, and not 
by popular vote. Some few years ago 
when he was entering New York harbour 
he saw a vessel engaged in raising mud 
from the harbour basin, and he was in- 
formed that it was engaged in useless 
work, because the mud it raised was 
deposited in other parts of the harbour, 


and that the whole business had 
been started by the Corporation of 
New York in order to enable them 


to pay high wages to a certain class of 
workpeople for the purpose of obtaining 
votes. A public Committee in New 
York had reported that the corruption 


| of time. 


| 





that prevailed among the Corporation | 


was “appalling.” What was the source of 
all that corruption ? It arose to no small 
extent out of the system of taxation 
which it was now sought to introduce 
here. The object of that system was to 


The Duke of Argyll 


/corruption in America, 


sire in any way to make accusations of 
corruption against our existing Corpora- 
tions. Ou the contrary, he believed 
those Bodies at the present time to be 
singularly free from the slightest taint of 
it; but he protested against the adoption 
of a system which he believed would 
bring corruption about in the course 
He was not a landowner in 
London, but, on the contrary, he was one 
of the aggrieved leaseholders, and he 
had suffered pecuniary loss in consequence 
of having renewed a long lease of certain 
property at a largely enhanced rent, and 
having had to pay rates which had been 
more than doubled since the renewal of 
the lease. The fact was that he had 
been called upon—as the cant phrase 
goes—to pay increased rents and rates 
“apon his own improvements.” As 
a general rule the rates were really 
borne by the landlords, who got less rent 
for their property in places where the 
rates were high than they did where 
their property was situated in low-rated 
districts. That was to say, there was no 
real grievance at all in the matter ; Sut 
people could not be taught to believe in 
anything they could not see with their 
two eyes, however true the principle that 
the landlord really paid rates because he 
received less rent than he otherwise 
would. He, therefore, preferred the Seoteh 
principle of the rates being equally 
divided between the landlord and the 
tenant. That was so equitable that 
people were reconciled to the incidence 
of the taxation. It was impossible to 
look at this Bill without seeing that 
important principles of taxation ana 
municipal government were involved in 
the 41st clause. ‘That clause, therefore, 
ought not to be proposed as part of a 
Private Bill. If it was thought desirable 
to pass such a provision, let it be intro- 
duced in a more general Code, such as 
the Municipal Corporations Act. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
RoseBery): My Lords, I only want to 
interpose with one remark after what the 
noble Duke has said. Unfortunately, I 
had not the opportunity of being present 
during the whole of the discussion ; but 
I came in in time to hear a long diatribe 
from the noble Duke on municipal 
I have some- 


| times a difficulty in adapting the noble 
make capital pay for everything. In| Duke’s speeches to the subjects which 
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they are supposed to illustrate, and I} to guard not only against corruption on 
confess I never had more difficulty in| the part of Municipalities, but against 
that respect that when endeavouring to | the possibility of it on the part of the 
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see the connection between the philippic 
delivered by the noble Duke against 
corruption in America and the subject 
before the House. The noble Duke 
stated that municipal corruption in 
America was due principally to one 
cause, and he went on to point out that 
American assessments are made on 
capital values,and that the assessors 
appointed by the Municipalities are 
able to make assessments at their 
own sweet will. I confess if that were 
the case here the noble Duke would have 
some ground for saying that the measure 
proposed by the London County Council 
was likely to give rise to those municipal 
evils. But where does he find that 
provision within the four corners of this 
Bill? And why does he come down to 
your Lordships’ House and denounce the 
London County Council in the language 
he has used, a Body of which he knows 
little or nothing, and of which I happen 
to know a great deal, upon a matter with 
which his denunciation has no more to 
do than it has with the major and minor 
prophets ? ‘The provision made in this 
Bill, that, if after public improvement 
has been made, if in the opinion of the 


Local Authority it does conduce to an | 


improvement, or an increase in the value 
of property, the London County Council 
may then apply to the Local Government 
Board to have that improvement or in- 
creased value assessed. The Local 
Government Board thereupon, and not 


the County Council, will appoint an arbi- | 


trator, and the arbitrator will then assess 
the increase in value from that public 
improvement, and of that value the 
County Council will deal not of the 
whole, but of half. Therefore, every 


possible precaution against the jobbery | 


which the noble Duke denounces has 
been taken in the Bill now before your 
Lordships’ House. 

*THe Duke or ARGYLL: 
Lords, I desire to say but a few words in 
explanation. 
taken my argument. What I meant to 
say, and believe did say, was that the 
London County Couneil will, under this 
Bill, have very large powers of assessing 
values, but that they may enter into a 
corrupt bargain with the Executive 
Government of the day. What I have 
endeavoured to point out is that we have 


My | 


The noble Earl has mis- | 


| wished to. 
\ 


Government—the Executive Government 
of the day. 
| Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : My an- 
| swer to that is that the noble Duke’s 
| pessimism appears to go very far. He 
seems to be troubled by the old question, 
| Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Before 
'we can believe that the Government 
would be corrupt as well as the London 
County Council, we must become as 
| great pessimists as the noble Duke him- 
‘self. Then the noble Duke said that 
hitherto we have been absolutely free 
| from political or municipal corruption in 
‘this country. Does he remember the 
opposition to Sir W. Harcourt’s Bill ? 
| Does he remember an illicit expenditure 
|of £12,000? Does he remember the 
employment of that large sum under 
_ the rose to promote agitation against that 
| Bill, andto break up meetings in favour 
|of it? Does the noble Duke remember 
| these facts of a few years ago? Ifheis 
| not aware of that episode I should advise 
| him to scrutinise our municipal history in 
recent times a little more closely before he 
| ventures to state absolutely that -our 
| Muricipalities are absolutely free from 
| corruption. 
Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH, who 
/had on the Paper a Notice on the Motion 
| for the Second Reading, to move that the 
| Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, he was prepared so far to 
make concession to the noble Lord who 
had moved the Second Reading that he 
would not move the rejection of the Bill, 
but would content himself with support- 
ing the Earl of Onslow’s Resolution. As 
America had been referred to in the 
course of the Debate he might be per- 
mitted to make a comparison between the 
treatment and the betterment question 
there, and the way in which it was dealt 
with in the 41st clause of this measure. 
| Taking thecase of New York, which was 
more like London than any other city, 
every step in betterment proceedings was 
under the control of a Judicial Authority. 
That would not be the case here. For 
seven years by this Bill would the 
| London County Council be able to keep 
an unknown betterment charge hanging 
over property. Who would buy property 
in such cireumstances ? It would be im- 
possible for an owner to sell it if he 
Another injustice was that 
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even if the principle could be practically 
carried out the charge for betterment 
was to remain on the property for ever. 
Surely it ought to cease when the capital 
spent upon the improvements and the 
interest upon that capital had been paid 
off, and after the locality had received the 
whole benefit of the improvements. It 
Was unnecessary to prolong the discussion, 
and he could only offer his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Onslow) his hearty support. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL any SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of Kiu- 
BERLEY): My Lords, I should not like 
this matterto go to a Division without 
expressing my opinion. The noble Duke’s 
speech surprised me because having 


begun by saying he would keep closely | 


to the point, I hope he will not be 


offended at my saying that I never in my | 


life heard a speech which so barely 
touched the question. I must forgive 
my noble Friend, to some extent, because 
the principle of betterment has been 
otherwise largely discussed ; but this 
Motion is upon a_ particular point— 
namely, that this question ought not to 
be dealt with by a Private Bill. That is 
quite an intelligible point, and it has 
nothing to do with the subject of 
corruption of Municipalities and all the 
rest of it, here or in America, 
that I can possibly see. Upon the 
question immediately before the House, 
no doubt at first sight the suggestion that 
the subject of betterment should be dealt 
with in a general Public Bill is rather 
attractive. I believe, however, that that 
plan would really be found to be beset 
with difficulties. It would be a rash 
thing to pass a general Act before we 
have any experience as to the working 
of this principle ina particuiar case. The 
question whether a principle should be 
applied must always depend largely upon 
the circumstances of the particular case 
to which it is proposed to apply it. I 
say at once I agree with the noble 
Ear! that the principle of betterment I 
believe to be sound in itself; and the 
reason I say it is this: I think it must 
occur to any person, asa mere matter of 


justice and fairness to all, that if a large | 


amount of public money is spent in a 
town, by which the value of property is 
increased, the persons so benefited by 
the expenditure of public money should, 
if it be possible to devise a fair mode of 


doing it, contribute over and above the 


The Earl of Portsmouth 
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, Sum paid by the rest of the ratepayers 
in proportion to that improvement. It 
seems to me, when boldly stated in plain 
words, that the principle cannot be con- 
troverted. The real difficulty is how to 
apply the principle. No doubt there are 
serious difficulties in that, but here is a 
practical proposal made by the London 
County Council. The noble Duke 
opposite spoke of arbitrary powers. I do 
not know what my noble Friend meant. 
Surely arbitrary powers mean powers 
exercised without the control of the law. 
Can any such powers be found within 
the four corners of this Bill, which most 
accurately defines what those powers are 
to be? Then I was astonished to hear 
that exception was taken to the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator. It seems to me to 
be thought that we have arrived at a 
point in this country when a_ Public 
Department cannot be intrusted with the 
appointment of an arbitrator; but there 
are hundreds of cases in which arbitrators 
are appointed by the Board of Trade, 
under Acts of Parliament, for the purpose 
of dealing with a variety of matters 
affecting private interests. Is it to be 
believed that, because the County Council 
has to deal with this matter, it will 
exercise a sort of influence upon the 
Local Government Board and induce 
that Body to appoint an arbitrator who 
will act in concert with the County 
Council to rob the owners of property ? 
A more extravagant notion I have never 
heard; and when such an argument is 
used, I think there must be a very bad 
case against the Bill. This question has 
nothing whatever to do with the position 
of ground landlords, or the question of the 
raising of the rent by the landlord at the 
close of a long lease. No doubt those 
are important questions, but the proposal 
of the Bill has nothing whatever to do 
with them, and such subjects can only 
be introduced in order to create prejudice 
against the Bill. 

*Tue Duke or ARGYLL pointed out 
that both those points were specially put, 
forward in the paper which had been 
circulated by the London County Council 
in support of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
not the author of the paper, nor have I 
'even read it with the attention it no 
doubt deserves. I think, myself, the 

wisest course would be to allow the Bill 

to go to a Committee, as is usual in 
matters of this kind, and there it will be 
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seen whether there is anything in the | 
scheme which is undesirable. 

*Tue Eart or ONSLOW only desired 
that the Bill should go to the Committee 
with the Resolution of the House im- | 
pressed upon it. 

Tue Earcor KIMBERLEY: [cannot | 
think that there is in this proposal, impor- 
tant as it is in principle, such a danger as 
willinduce the House to reject it altogether. | 
I would suggest to the House that they 
should not pass an unmeaning Resolu- 
tion. If it is to amount to an Instruction 
to the Committee not to pass the Better- 
ment Clause, I would only remind the 
noble Ear! that it is in the teeth of his 
own argument, for he said he was 
not against the principle of betterment, 
speaking generally, but that he thought 
there was danger in this particular pro- 
posal. Surely the natural conclusion 
when you have assented to the principle 
that you should send a particular pro- 
posal for its application to be considered 
by the Private Bill Committee so that 
you may see whether there is anything in 
the proposal of a nature to induce you not to 
pass the Bill is to refrain from restricting 
the labours of the Committee. The noble 
Lord (Lord Hobhouse) has told you that it 
is not of the essence of the proposal that 
this particular mode of valuation should 
be adopted, and if the Committee are 
of opinion that that mode of valuation is 
open to objection, undoubtedly it is 
within their powers to deal with it. All 
I contend is that there is not in the pro- 
posal such a danger as should induce this 
House to reject it as a principle. The 
controversy lies in and turns upon 
whether we are going to admit this prin- 
ciple of betterment, or peremptorily to 
say that it should be rejected. The 
noble Earl has himself said that the 
principle should be admitted, and I think 
your Lordships will be prepared to send 
it to the Committee to see whether this 
particular application of it is wise and 
judicious. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or COM-. 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morxey) said, | 
he understood the principle of betterment | 
to be this : that the owners of property | 
which was benefited by the expenditure | 
of public money should to some extent | 
contribute to the improvement. That | 
was a principle he could not cavil at ; 
but the question before the House was 
an important one, because, if they ad- 
mitted the principle in this particular | 
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case, it would extend very largely, not 
merely in London, but elsewhere. As 
to its being carried out by public or 
private legislation, he had given the 
subject the best consideration he could, 
and he confessed it was not an easy one. 
He was inclined to agree that it would 
be extremely difficuli by a Public Act to 
lay down principles that would apply to 
every variety of case that could oceur 
not only in London, but elsewhere. He 
was not at all sure that it would be 
desirable or safe to lay down general 
principles which would be at once 
adopted without any experience being 
obtained. On those grounds, and on the 
ground that the application of the prin- 
ciple in this case depended entirely on 
local circumstances, he thought it was a 
subject that might legitimately and 
rightly be left to private legislation. 
They would then have the advantage of 
the application of the principle to in- 
dividual cases, and by the growth of ex- 
perience they would gradually get such 
an amount of knowledge as to be able to 
lay down principles for universal appli- 
cation, Still, in adopting for the first 
time a new and important and far-reach- 
ing change in local taxation, it was 


desirable that some general principles 


should be laid down for the guidance of 
the Committee. How that was to be 
done it was for Parliament to consider. 


This Bill had been very much cut 
down since’ its introduction, and 
the amount of betterment contem- 


plated was very minute. Therefore, the 
case was one of small importance, except 
that by adopting it the House was adopt- 
ing the principle. He would have felt 
safer if larger and more varied interests 
than would be affected in this case would 
be fairly represented before a Committee, 
for in a small matter like this he was afraid 
the Committee would hardly have an 
opportunity of hearing the very impor- 
tant and intricate points which the pro- 
posal must inevitably involve. Therefore, 
he thought that a decision on the adoption 
of this principle should not be taken 
except upon a larger question than that 
before the House. He hoped there would 
be no question of rejecting the Bill, and 
he, for one, would be sorry to thwart so 
important a Body as the London County 
Council ; but he must repeat that, in his 
opinion, the adoption of this principle 
should only be resolved upon after careful 
consideration in their Lordships’ House. 











427 The National Flag on the 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 


HeErRscHELL): My Lords, as the noble 
Earl has stated, the question which will 
be determined upon this Motion is the view 
of your Lordships and the attitude of this 
House on the adoption of the betterment 
principle. 


THE Margvess or SALISBURY : | 


No. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The) 


noble Marquess may say “no,” but that is 


what is at the bottom of this Resolution. | 
That is really what it amounts to. Those | 


who are in favour of the principle of 
betterment will no doubt vote against the 
proposal of the noble Earl, and those 
who vote in favour of that proposal will 
be understood to be in favour of the 
principle of betterment. It was not a 
question of the difference between a Pri- 
vate and a Public Bill. 
the Chairman of Committees, with the 
experience he has, says the matter is 
better to be dealt with by a Private than 
by a Publie Bill, though what the sum 
total of his advice was I was not able to 
discover. The principle of betterment 
has been dealt with before, and has been 


three times adopted by the House of | 


Commons. It was adopted in the House 


of Commons in the last Parliament, when | 


those who are now opposed to the present 
Government were in a majority. The 
matter was discussed and fought out on 
the question of Public or Private Bill. 
The Bill was read a second time, but the 
particular scheme was rejected, and the 
scheme of the London County Council 


was adopted in the last Parliament. The | 


principle was again amply discussed in 
the present Parliament, and the House of 
Commons declared by a large majority in 
favour of the principle of betterment as 
embodied in this Bill. Your Lordships 
are now asked to pronounce a decision 
which would put an end to the provisions 
adopted by the House of Commons, and 
that decision, I am quite sure, whatever 
may be said, would be understood as a 


pronouncement against the principle of | 


betterment. I believe that the principle 
is thoroughly sound ; that it may be safely 
dealt with in a Private Bill, and that the 
notion that it will lead to widespread 
corruption is a mere nightmare; and I shall 
certainly, with the greatest satisfaction, 
give my vote against the Motion of the 
noble Ear!, 


On Question, their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 55 ; Not-Contents 36, 
The Earl of Morley 
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) Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,” 
'—( The Lord Hobhouse.) 


| Motion agreed to. 
| Bill read 2 accordingly, and com- 
mitted ; the Committee to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection. 


| REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1891) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 193.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
_moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
explained that by a recent decision of 
the Court of Appeal the Act of 1891, as 
regarded the relation between occupier 
‘and owner, did not apply to fee-farm 
grants made prior to 1860 ; and said that 
the Bill had been brought in to carry out 
what he believed was the intention of 
Parliament by extending the Act to these 
cases. 


Moved, “That the Bill be nowread 2°,” 
—( The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Lorp ACTON said, the Government 
had not opposed the Bill in the other 
House, and he would not, on their behalf, 
put any obstacle in the way of the noble 
Earl ; but considerable objections were 
taken to certain of its provisions, and he 
asked that the Committee stage should 
be postponed until the noble Earl had 
consulted those engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the Land Laws. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked what length of time would be re- 
quired and whom it would be necessary 

to consult, as the matter was important 
at this period of the Session ? 
Lorp ACTON said, on the question of 
| time he could give no opinion, and on the 
question of persons he would com- 
municate with the noble Earl. 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he accepted the noble Lord’s suggestion. 
Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 


_ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
| the Whole House. 


| THE NATIONAL FLAG ON THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT . 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Tue Eart or MEATH inquired of 
the Lord Great Chamberlain if he would 
ask the Queen to order the National Flag 
, to be flown at the Palace of Westminster 
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when the Royal Standard was not used ? 
He said, it might be urged that this was 
a matter of little importance; that it 
made no difference whether a piece of 
coloured bunting was flown or not from 
the summit of Her Majesty’s Palace at 
Westminster ; but, in the past, sentiment 
had exercised great influence over the 
affairs of men, and would probably 
exercise just as much in the future. It 
was difficult to exaggerate the amount of 
sentiment which clung around the folds of 
the Union Jack. It represented to us | 
the union of the flags of St. George of 
England, St. Andrew of Scotland, and | 
St. Patrick of Ireland. It represented | 
the majesty and power of the Empire, | 
and recalled heroic deeds performed in _ 
defence of Sovereign, country, and | 
national honour, It was the emblem of | 
liberty, freedom, and justice. Wherever | 
the Union Jack flew, oppression, tyranny, 
and violence would meet with their due | 
punishment, and the oppressed of 
the earth might feel sure they would | 
always find a refuge beneath its 
folds. Men had laid down their lives 
for our National Flag, and men would 
be found ready to do so again. 
The Flag was to be found floating over 
every fortress within the British Empire, 
over every man-of-war, merchantman, 
and passenger steamer registered as a 
British vessel ; it was to be seen flying 
from the Round Tower at Windsor ; but, 
curiously enough, they never saw it on 
the Victoria Tower of the Houses of 
Parliament. The reason of this anomaly 
was stated to be that Windsor Castle was 
a fortress, while that was simply a 
palace ; but it was the building in which 
the great Council of the nation met, and 
surely the Union Jack ought to be 
hoisted over the edifice where were 
framed the laws which governed the 
Empire. As far as his experience went, 
there was no other nation but the British 
which did not hoist their Flag over) 
the National House of Parliament. 
Her Majesty’s Government proposed | 
to establish by law a_ subordinate 
Parliament in Ireland, and there was 
a desire to establish similar Local Bodies 
in different parts of the Kingdom, If such 
ideas were to take practical form, there | 
ought surely to be some material | 
emblem of the unity of the Empire and 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and no emblem could be fitter than 
the Union Jack, which represented the 
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three great divisions of that United 
Empire. No political Party could 
possibly take exception to the hoisting 
of the Union Jack on the Victoria 
Tower, as all Parties, including the 
Irish Parties, had distinctly and loudly 
expressed their loyalty to the principle 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. Interpellations had 
already been made ou the subject in the 
other House of Parliament, and he felt con- 
fident that if any general opinion were 
expressed in favour of his proposal by 
both Houses of Parliament, Her Majesty, 
who had ever shown herself solicitous to 
carry out the wishes and desires of her 
peopleand of Parliament, would not with- 
hold her consent, but would gladly do 
what she could to accede to any request 
in the matter conveyed in a proper man- 
ner through the regular channels. 

Tue Eart or ANCASTER: I shall 
be very happy to comply with the re- 
quest made by the noble Earl. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1883 AND 1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Tuesday next. 


INFECTIOUS HOSPITALS BILL [8.1.3 
now 

ISOLATION HOSPITALS BILL [8.1.3 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: the Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No, 218.) 
CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 

LAND) (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 202.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without amendment; and to be 
read 3° on Thursday next. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 15) BILL.—(No. 164.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3° on Thurs- 
day next. 

SALMON FISHERY PROVISIONAL ORDER 
BILL—(No. 189.) 

Amendment reported (according to 
Order) ; and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 
day next. 

CONSOLIDATED FUND (Xo, 3) BILL. 

Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND 
AND DEAF CHILDREN) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1 ; 
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to be printed; and to be read 2* on | 


Monday next.—(The Lord President 

[E. Kimberley]).—(No. 219.) 

IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892, AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1? ; 
to be printed; and to be read 2* on 
Friday next.—( The Lord Acton.) —(No. 
220.) 

House adjourned at ten minutes before 


Kight o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 25th July 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL (by Order). 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Lords’ Amendments considered. 
Amendment in Preamble, page 1, line 


3, to leave out from the word “Council,” | 
to the word “and,” in line 26, the first | 


Amendment, read a second time. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- | 
to propose | 


ton) said, that in rising 
“That this House do disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment,” 
he wished first to express the regret 
with which the Representatives of Lon- 
don in the House were obliged to ask 
the House to act in contradiction to the 
House of Lords on this London question. 
They had, however, no choice but to 
do so. Here was a Bill which had been 
passed with some Amendments, and 
after mature and exhaustive inquiry 


and deliberation before a Select Com- 
mittee, which, after it had come from 
that Committee, had been adopted 


without opposition by the House, and 
which now came down from the Upper 
House in a form which he was justified 
in describing as mutilated. The London 
County Council asked for no unneces- 
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; which they had been supported by an 
| overwhelming majority of the House of 
| Commons, and, no doubt, would be so 
supported again. But with that request 
| of theirs the House of Lords flatly dis- 
| agreed, and had sent down the Bill with 
' some of its most important clauses struck 
/out. He felt sure that the House gene- 
rally would agree that the London 
County Council had unusual circum- 
stances to face. They had a huge un- 
organised population to deal with, and it 
was only natural that they shou!d wish to 
have powers to inquire into what might 
have a bearing on the welfare of those 
they represented. To come to the 
Amendment with which they had first 
to deal, it was his duty to move that the 
House disagree with the alteration which 
the Lords had made in the Preamble. 
It was convenient that the Division 
should take place on the Preamble in- 
stead of on the clause ; and he believed 
that there was a general disposition, in 
order that Divisions might not be multi- 
plied, to accept in the matter the decision 
that might be taken on the Preamble. 
|The part of the Preamble which the 
Lords had struck out, and which he 
moved to restore, was that which affected 
| the representation of the County Council 
| of London upon the Thames Conservancy 
| and the Lea Conservancy Boards. The 
London County Council held that they 
/ought to have some say in the manage- 
| ment of the Thames. The Thames Con- 
| servancy Board consisted of 23 persons, 
| and not one of them was in any sense 
directly or indirectly a representative of 
the 4,500,000 people of London who were 
so vitally interested in the conservancy of 
the Thames. That Body, on which the 
London County Council had not a single 
voice, had, by its action, the most far- 
reaching effect on the health, and the 
trade, and even on the recreation 
of London. The River Thames had 
the most varying jnfluence upon this 
vast population. For instance, the 
discharge of impurities into the 
Thames was in a large measure under the 
supervision of the Thames Conservancy, 
and that was a matter which affected the 
health of London. Then, take another 
point—the water supply of London. 
The condition of the river depended 








sary or unusual powers in the clauses of | naturally on the quantity of water in it. 
the Bill which the Lords had struck out. | They had had evidence before Committee 
They simply asked for powers which | after Committee that upwards of a third 
other towns possessed, and in asking for | of the whole water of the Thames was 
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abstracted unnecessarily for the privy 
purposes of London. No one could tell 
what surplus water, if any, was in the 
Thames, and the whole question of the 
supply of water to the Water Companies 
had frequently been the subject of agree- 
ment between the Thames Conservancy 
and the Water Companies, thereby one 
of the most vital questions with respect 
to the health of London being decided by 
a Body upon which the 4,500,000 Lon- 
doners had absolutely no representation. 
The London County Council approached 
the Thames Conservancy in no hostile 
spirit. They recognised what that Body 
had done and had endeavoured to do. They 
wished to make it better able to fulfil its 
functions, and they believed that it 
would be better able to fulfil its functions 
if the 4,500,000 people of London 
had some representation upon it. The 
arguments in favour of the representation 
of the County Council on the Lea Con- 
servancy were of a similar character. 
But on the Lea Conservancy they already 
had one member, and they were able to 
acknowledge that that representation, 
though very limited and inadequate, had 
a very advantageous effect on the circum- 
stances of the River Lea, which was also 
of great importance to the population of 
the more limited district through which 
it flowed. He understood the London 
County Council were to be opposed in 
this matter by the representative of the 
County of Surrey, and by other riparian 
counties. He would say at once that the 
London County Council had signified, in 
the evidence given before the Select 
Committee, that they did not oppose the 
representation of these counties upon the 
Conservaney of the Thames. They had 
no desire to injure them, and they did not 
think they injured them by their proposed 
representation on the Board. The ques- 
tion of the representation of these 
counties on the Board might, indeed, be 
brought forward in the near future by 
Publie Bill or otherwise ; and he felt sure 
that in that event the London County 
Council would offer no opposition, but 
would content itself with discussing the 
amount of the representation. Even the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House, on which the case of the County 
Council was most legitimately founded, 
was based upon the idea that 
counties might get representation on the 


Board, because, in proposing to give the | 


London County Council four representa- 
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tives on the Board under the present Bill 
| the Committee indicated that the reason 
they gave this, as they considered, insuffi- 
cient representation to the London County 
Council was that it might not stand in 
the way, on an early date, of a solution 
of the question, by which other counties 
might be represented without increasing 
the Board to unwieldy proportions. It 
was evident that the claim of the Lon- 
don County Council for representation 
was much stronger, more immediate, 
and more pressing, because out of the 
6,250,000 of people who lived in the 
basin of the Thames from its source to 
the sea there were in London no less 
than 4,500,000, or upwards of two-thirds ; 
and, again, of the water supplied from 
the Thames four-fifths went to the people 
of London. In fact, the River Thames 
was vital to the very existence of the 
people of London. Their trade and health 
depended upon it as the trade and health of 
no other county did, and the close-packed 
character of the population was one of 
the most urgent reasons for having repre- 
sentation of the Conservancy of the river 
which flowed through their midst. Their 
claim, therefore, they regarded as urgent, 
immediate, and imperative. And while 
the London County Council admitted, and 
were willing to consider, the claims of 
other counties, they could not for a 
moment think of giving way before this 
—he did not like to call it dog-in-the- 
menger policy, but it might be described 
in that way—for though the claims of 
the London County Council had existed 
for many years, the claims of other 
riparian counties had been urged only 
from a very recent date. Some of these 
counties were actually represented at 
present by four members on the Thames 
Conservancy, and though that representa- 
tion might not be of as direct a kind as 
they required, yet it was of as direct a 
kind as could be given at the time, and 
they represented a population infinitely 
smaller and infinitely less important 
than that which the County Council were 
seeking representation for. This was no 
new claim on behalf of the County 
Council. From the day of its creation the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had urged 
this claim for representation on the 
Thames Conservancy; and in 1867 the 
Board of Trade, in a most important 
letter addressed to the Conservancy 
Board, urged that four or five members 
| representing London should be placed on 
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the Board, instead of the very quasi- 
representation then and now existing. It 
might not be in the knowledge of Mem- 
bers generally that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had left to their suc- 
cessors, the London County Council, a 
document, carefully drawn up, instructing 
them to continue to urge as strongly as 
they could the claim of the people of 
London to representation on the Govern- 
ing Body of the Thames which they 
themselves had always so consistently 
advocated. In sending the Bill back 
to the House of Lords, he ventured to 
hope, and even almost to expect, that the 
House of Lords would not again take such 
a hostile view of the matter; that they 
would take some account of the wishes and 
needs of London citizens; and that they 
would give way on this small modicum of 
self-government which was contained in 
the clauses which had been struck out of 
the Bill. The House of Lords had 
struck out these clauses with something 
like ignominy. But the London County 
Council would appeal to them again, and 
ask them to allow London that self-govern- 
ment which every other town possessed 
in like circumstances. ‘They approached 
the House of Lords in an humble, but 
not in any servile spirit, remembering 
that the opposition to which they were 
subjected was not such as to cause weak- 
ness to their knees. He hoped the House 
of Lords would be able to receive the 
clause again, and do something to ease a 
situation which was injurious to all 
parties concerned ; which was injurious 
to London; which was injurious, he be- 





lieved, to the House of Lords itself in | 


bringing it into sharp conflict with the 
people of London in an unnecessary oppo- 
sition to the attainment of their legitimate 
desires. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


« That this House doth disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment.”—(CWVr. J. Stuart.) 


*Sir F. DIXON - HARTLAND 
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; argument were good, what about the 


House of Lords and the House of 
Commons? The two Houses of Parlia- 
ment met within the County of London ; 
and the next claim of the London County 
Council would be that their august 
delegates should be allowed to sit in both 
Houses, if, from their point of view, the 
proper authorities were not doing their 
duty ? The hon. Member for Hoxton 
appealed to the House in strong terms, 
and said the present state of things was 
injurious to London—that the health, 
trade, and amusement of London entirely 
depended on the Thames, and that they 
could only be saved from danger by the 
London County Council having repre- 
sentation on the Conservancy Board. 
But what was the fact? They knew 
the manner in which the Thames 
Conservancy had for years discharged its 
duties, and under its present most genial 
Chairman, Sir Frederick Nicholson, and 
its able Secretary, Mr. Gough, it had won 
the admiration of everybody. Great tact 
had been shown, and now there was no 
difficulty whatever in the management of 
the river by the Conservancy Board. 
He went more over the Thames than 
probably any Member of the House. 
| Week after week he covered many miles 
of it ; and he believed it was the positive 
opinion of all parties—riparian owners, 
the people who had the navigation, and 
the Water Companies—that the manage- 
ment of the Thames by the present 
Board was of a most admirable character. 
He should like to refer to statements 
made on behalf of the London County 
Council itself to show that this urgeney 
|in the matter of representation did not 
}exist. In 1890, before Sir Joseph 
| Bailey’s Committee, the late Mr. Haggis, 
|the Deputy Chairman of the London 
/County Council, stated that he had no 
charge to make against the Conservators, 
jand he could not lay his finger on a 
|single thing in which the Thames Con- 
|servaney were not doing their duty. 








(Middlesex, Uxbridge) said, he had Again, in 189], before Sir Matthew 
listened attentively to the speech of the | White Ridley’s Committee on the 
hon. Member for Hoxton, and he had not | Metropolitan Water Supply, Sir Thomas 
heard a single argument urged which | Farrer gave the Thames Conservators 
could induce the House to disagree with ; every credit for taking all the pains in 
the Lords’ Amendments. The only | their power,and thatfrom his knowledge 
argument brought forward was that, as |of the Thames Conservators he was 
operations of the Thames Conservancy | satisfied that they had done whatever 
were inside the field of the County of | was in their power. Again, Mr. Binnie, 
London, the London County Council had | the engineer to the Council, stated that, 
a right to interfere with them. If that} instead of wishing to impeach or say 


Mr. J. Stuart 
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anything against the Conservators, he 
was often surprised that they had been able 
to do so much. In addition to this, Mr. 
Freeman, the counsel for the London 
County Council, stated before the Duke 
of Richmond’s Committee that he was 
not there to make any allegations 
whatever against the Conservators. 
There was a Royal Commission now 
sitting to report on the water supply of 
London. That Commission would report 
next year, and why not wait until they 
had reported ? In the House of Lords, 
when Lord Hobhouse moved to reject 
the Amendment which had been made in 
the Bill, the Government did not support 
the Motion ; Lord Morley, the Chairman 
of Committees, spoke against it ; and, 
eventually, it was withdrawn without a 
Division. Lord Morley said that the 
London County Council ought to have 
representation on the Board, but that 
that ought not to be done by Private Bill, 
as the constitution of the Thames Con- 
servancy Board had always been altered 
by Public and not by Private Bills. 
Speaking on behalf of the Conservators, 
they had no objection to the subject 
being inquired into, and proper repre- 
sentation being given, if it did not exist, 
but they said that should be done by a 
Publie and not by a Private Bill. But if 
the County Council were to get four 
members now, who could say that would 
be the extent of their demand ? When 
they got their member on the Lea Con- 
servancy Board they were not satisfied ; 
but they wanted to get more, because 
they said that they were not adequately 
represented. Speaking on Friday night 
at Battersea, the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets said the object of the 
County Council was “to have the con- 
trol of the river.” The Conservancy 
Board objected in toto to any scheme 
which was only promoted by the London 
County Council. They wanted a Board 
that was properly balanced, as the Con- 
servancy Board was at present. It was 
balanced at present because they had one 
interest standing out against another, and 
there had been nothing unfair. Suppose 
the London County Council should wish 
to buy up the Water Companies, if they 
had a majority on the Conservancy 
Board what was to prevent them from 
giving notice to the companies that by 
a particular day they must stop the 
supply or furnish it from another source, 
and so when the value of the shares had 
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fallen buy up the property at a ruinous 
loss to the companies ? Then, again, the 
London County Council was the only 
Body that had power to pour sewage into 
the river, and directly they got the 
majority on the Board they could treat 
the river as a sewage farm. The Con- 
servancy Board had no objection to the 
principle that the County Council should 
be represented; what they did object to 
was that that should be done piecemeal 
and by Private Bill. The Board consisted 
of 23 members, of whom seven were given 
to the City, because in ancient times the 
Thames belonged to the City, and it gave 
up certain tolls and certain rights on con- 
dition that these seven members should be 
put on the Conservancy Board. But at 
the present moment a Committee was 
sitting with regard to the amalgamation 
of the City and the London C ounty 
Council, and if the amalgamation of the 
City Corporation and the London County 
Council was carried out, the joint Body, 
| if four members were now given, would 
have 11 out of 23, which would be 
entirely too large a proportion. Why 
should other counties interested in 
the Thames, such as Middlesex, 
Surrey, Bucks, Berks, Oxfordshire, 
and Wiltshire, be entirely cut out 
from the representation ? That all the 
counties interested in the river should 
be represented could only be carried out 
by a comprehensive scheme which would 
give the London County Council their 
fair share. To that the Conservancy 
had no objection. In 1890 the late 
President of the Board of Trade made 
the following remarks :— 


“ As far as I am concerned, I should be glad 
to see the interests of the London County 
Council fully represented on the Conservancy 
Board, but I cannot admit that this question 
has been fairly considered, if by that term is 
meant the kind of consideration which Parlia- 
ment in former years bestowed on it. This 
was to be done by an ordinary Private Bill by 
a Committee, before whom only one witness 
was examined, and not a single word was heard 
from the rival interests of the Upper Thames, 
which probably did not even know that the 
matter was being dealt with by Parliament. 
i s I think the wisest course will be for 
the House to decline to adopt the proposal con- 
tained in this Bill relating to this matter, and 
next year to appoint a Select Committee to 
consider the whole question of the Conservancy 
of the Thames. I[n that way the House would 
have all the riparian and other interests fully 
awake to the necessity of taking care of them- 
selves ; complete evidence would be given in 
regard to the whole subject, and it would be 
| able to arrive at a fair conclusion on a subject 
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which has hitherto been treated as a public 
matter, and one which ought not to be dealt 
with by a Private Bill.” 


Mr. Ritchie, the late President of the 


Local Government Board, spoke in a! 
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, draw the hon. Member’s attention to the 


fact that the Thames Conservancy was 


| founded by a Private Bill, and in three 


| cases since its formation it bad increased 


similar strain, and he hoped the House | 
would agree that this matter should be | 


raised by a Public and not by a Private 
Bill, and that all interests should be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) said, the case for the London 
County Council had been so fully stated 
by the hon. Member for Shoreditch that 
he need not detain the House long. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex had charged 
the Council with an attempt to destroy 
the balance of the Board. He would 
invite the House to look at the balance 
of the Board as it at present existed. 
Of the 23 members of the Board, 11 
might be said to represent 2,000,000, but 
outside that representation there were, 
roughly speaking, 4,000,000 ; and if they 
wanted to destroy the balance of the 
Board, instead of asking for four members, 
they would ask for 22; in asking for 


mms 


four members they were mainly following 
a precedent which dated back from the 


commencement of this Body. The hon. 
Member for Middlesex seemed to think 
it necessary, in order that the County 
Council might establish its position, that 
it should go about finding fault with the 
Thames Conservancy Board and saying 
that it did not do its work properly. He 
submitted that no such contention was 
necessary. The Thames Conservancy 
Board was established in 1857. In 1864 
it was found that it did not adequately 
the people of London ; 
consequence of that, in 
1864 six members were added, and 
that addition did not in any way 
indicate that the 12 members who had 
preceded them had neglected to do their 
duty. Again, in 1866, another five 
members were added, and the House 
would observe that it was nearly a 
quarter of a century since any alteration 
liad been made in the constitution of the 
Board. During that time London had 
advanced by leaps and bounds ; and he 
submitted that this proposal, that they 
should have four members, was _ ridi- 
culously inadequate to the circumstances of 


The hon. Member for Middle- 


represent 
and, in 


the case. 


powers given it by Private Bills. It was 
impossible for the London County Council 
to carry out the work which had been 
committed to them by the Legislature 
unless they got this additional repre- 
sentation. The Legislature had thrown 
upon them certain responsibilities. They 
had 10 bridges over the river, repre- 
senting £2,500,000 ; they had the care 
of the noble Embankments on both sides 
of the river and the control of the banks 
in respect of the prevention of floods ; 
they had ferries over the river, and were 
making tunnels under, and it was impossible 
for them to do their work uuless they 
had a proper representation upon the 
Body which had control of the river. 
With regard to the question of the purity 


| of the water, he hoped he was not speak- 


ing disrespectfully of the persons who 
resided in the district of the Upper 
‘Thames when he said they had attempted 
to use the river as a drain, and had com- 
pelled other people to drink the water. 
He was grieved to hear the hon. Member 
for Middlesex attribute to the County 
Council a desire to dirty the river. That 
Body and its predecessors had spent 
£1,000,000 in order to get sewage out 
of the river, and if the hon. Member 
would examine the foreshore at Barking 
he would be delighted to see the clean- 
liness of the foreshore. Indeed, he hoped 
in a short time that if they obtained this 
representation they might be able to 
offer hon. Members on both sides of the 
House a little fly fishing from the 
Terrace. The principal argument which 
had been made was that other County 
Councils had an equal right with the 
London County Council. They had 
never disputed that; but they desired to 
see some attempt to join hands with 
them in this business. Up to the present 
they had met with nothing but opposition. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, he desired to say at the outset that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Shore- 
ditch did not represent the whole of the 
London County Council upon this matter, 


and that at all events there was a minority 


which was opposed to the Council ap- 
proaching Parliament in this manner. 


sex contended that this matter ought to! He recollected when the matter was 


be brought in by a Public Bill rather 
than by a Private Bill. 


Sir F. Dixon-Hartland 


But he would | 


mooted in the Council that they were 
warned not only by the Members of the 
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Moderate Party, but by others of the sec-; London County Council was an am- 


tion to which the hon. Member belonged, | bitious 
that if they attempted to put into a Bill of | 


this kind a clause giving them representa- 
tion on the Conservancy of the Thames 
and the Lea they would probably wreck 
their Bill. It had been repeated in the 
House that afternoon that this was not a 
proper way to come to Parliament for an 
increased representation. The proper 
manner for them to approach Parliament 
was, he would not say by a Publie Bill, 
but by a separate Private Bill, and not 
by an Omnibus Bill of this character. 
The Bill was called a General Powers 
Bill. He believed that when the ad- 
ditional power was given by Par- 
liament to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works it was never contemplated that 
they should put into their Bill a lot of 
minor Bills. He undertook to say that 
in this General Powers Bill there were 
16 or 17 clauses which might very 
properly constitute Private or separate 
Bills in themselves. There was a clause 
in the Bill to alter the representation, 
which they were discussing now, on the 
Thames Conservancy Board and the 
Lea Conservancy. There was also 
clause, which might well be a Bill, to 
alter the law as to the building of low- 
level lines, and to establish a Court of 
Appeal; a clause to alter, to a great 
extent, the procedure of the County 
Court itself, and other important clauses. 
If the hon. Member would take the 
trouble to go through the Bill, he would 
find that there were a great number of con- 
tentious clauses that might constitute 
separate Bills in themselves. It was, 
therefore, not very surprising that the 
House of Lords should think that it was 
too wide-reaching a Bill, and that some 
limit should put upon the powers 
asked for by the London County Council. 
They were not so squeezable as the 
Committee that dealt with the Bill. Hedid 
not know whether it would be in Order 
if he called it a partisan Committee ; 
but it was clearly a Committee of strong 
bias in one particular direction. He 
held that it would have been much 
better to have sent it to an absolutely 
impartial Committee, such as their 
Select Committees were. The House of 
Lords Committee naturally struck out 
the most contentious clauses of the Bill, 
feeling that the interests of 
Bodies were not in any way considered 
by the Loudon County Council. 
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had almost said 
a covetous Body; and it showed 
a great disposition to meddle with 
matters with which it had at present no 
authority from Parliament to deal. The 
Council desired to obtain the property of 
the Water Companies at the price of old 
iron, They wanted all the Tramways, 
and only the other day they were rather 
sweet on building a rival palace within 
a stone’s throw of the House of Com- 
mons. He thought there were reasons 
why the County Council should be 
represented on the Thames Conservancy, 
but he thought they had not approached 
Parliament in the proper way in order to 
attain that object. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that the hon. Member began 
his speech with an admission which really 
cut away the ground from his own con- 
tention. He expressed his opinion that 
London ought to be represented on the 
Thames Conservancy, and his main ob- 
jection really was that the other counties 
were not represented. He was not cor- 
rect as regarded the upper counties, 
which did have four representatives. As 
regarded Surrey and Kent, the London 
County Council had no power of including 
them in this Bill; but if they brought 
in one of their own, he should be happy 
to support it. The hon. Member spoke 
of the Council turning the river into a 
sewage farm. There was no fear of that, 
and he was glad to inform the House 
that the condition of the lower river was 
far better than it used to be. The banks 
were cleaner, vegetation was beginning 
to grow, and bathing was indulged in 
where not long ago it was impossible. 
Surely the people of London ought to 
have a voice in the management of the 
Thames, and he hoped the House would 
support the moderate proposal now 
before it. 

Sir G. RUSSELL (Berks, Woking- 
ham) desired to say a few words as 
representing a constituency — greatly 
interested in this question, Many hon. 
Members wonld know that there 
instances in which great portions of the 
population of certain districts were en- 
tirely dependent upon the proper con- 
servancy of the Thames. That being so, 
he should be the last man in that House 
to take exception to any course which 


Body — he 


were 


‘had for itsaim and object the real improve- 


The, 


ment of the conservancy of the Thames. 
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He carefully listened to the speech of | mode of proceeding. He based his 
the hon. Member for Shoreditch, and it | objection to this Bill on the ground 
appeared to him that the hon, Gentleman that it denied all outlying distriets of 
had adopted his tactics from the right} London what they on that Bench had 
hon. Baronet who sat below him (Sir C.| been taught during the present Session, 
Dilke), and who, when he was desirous | with somewhat weary reiteration, to 
of altering the mode of appointment of | regard as a sacred right—the right of 
Magistrates, took no exception to the | self-government and Home Rule. The 
existing Body, but desired to add certain | London County Council had fulfilled 
friends of his own. The hon. Member, their duties, as a rule, with extra- 
for Shoreditch had not one word to say | ordinary justice, and great wisdom, so far 
against the conduct of the present Con- | as their Metropolitan duties were con- 
servators of the Thames, but he seemed | cerned ; but of late a movement had been 
to think that the London County Council | noted in their midst, to which the hon, 
had some special right to come in and | Baronet opposite had called attention, 
dominate with regard to the Thames | That movement had been in the direction 


interests, as if the River Thames were | of the octopus—with greedy, restless, 
the back of a lady at the Aquarium, over ; nervous fingers to try and snatch the 
which the London County Council | property of other people outside London. 
desired special jurisdiction. Speaking as | He, for one, speaking as a Representa- 
one interested in the conservancy of the | tive of a great constituency on the 
Thames, he did not stop to inquire borders of the London County Council, 
whether or not the London County | felt it his duty to try and cut off those 
Council should be represented on that | nervous figures when they came and 
Body. What he was going to say was tried to touch his property. His two 
this: that he considered that all the) hon, Friends near him had spoken about 
interests should be fairly, adequately, the rights of self-government, and his 
and proportionately represented on that hon. Friend the Member for Shoreditch 
body, and that could only be decided by | spoke in the most pathetic terms of how 
a Committee of that House taking it was denied to the London County 
evidence, or by some method in which the Council to rule their own affairs. But 
public interests should be fairly and) why did the hon, Member not mete out 
publicly known, Through this Private the same justice to other people he de- 
Bill it was sought to give four seats— sired to see exercised for himself ? 
originally seven was the number pro- Why did he not give West Ham_ the 
posed—upon the Thames Conservancy, | right to manage its own affairs? Why 
without any of the other interests) did the hon. Member and the London 
involved having an opportunity of being County Council a few days age so 
heard with a view to proportionate repre- | bitterly oppose the West Ham = Cor- 
sentation. He should, in the interests of poration, who wanted to drain their own 
his constituents, and, as he believed, in borough 7 West Ham was about the 
the interests of the Thames Conservancy fifth largest provincial borough in the 
at large, oppose the Motion of the hon. ' Kingdom, numbering some 250,000 souls, 
Member for Shoreditch, on the ground and yet the London County Council did 
that fair and proportionate representa-| not think it big enough to manage its 
tion was only to be arrived at by a, own affairs. On the ground of the 
Committee of that House taking evidence | right of a great borough like West Ham 
on the question. to manage its own affairs he should most 

Mr. GROVE (West lam, N.), certainly oppose this measure. They 
observed that, in voting against the! were told that the London County 
Motion of the hon. Member for Shore- | Council would be quite ready to concede 
ditch, and in favour of the Amendment | eventually to West Ham _ these rights 
of the Lords, he should be dividing | which they were now wanting for 
against his natural allies. But he should | themselves. But the London County 
do so, because on this oceasion it seemed | Council was like other Corporations. 
to him that the House of Lords had! It had no body, no soul, and alas! very 
drifted into an exceptionally just mode little conscience; and, in his opinion, 
of proceeding. His hon. Friends, | if the London County Council once got 
on the other hand, had drifted into | their feet in this Body, they would 


an unequal, unjust, and unexpected , take very good care to keep such 
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humble children as West Ham and the 
neighbouring constituencies out of it. 
His hon. Friend talked about propor- 
tional representation. That was a 
charming philosophic subject which was 
very often only applied to illustrate the 
point of view of himself (Mr. Grove). 
His hon. Friend spoke about the 
inadequate way in which the London 
County Council were represented. He 
thought he was going to have 220, or 
was it 22, members eventually upon 
that Body ? But he might point out 
that, so far as the law was concerned, the 
outlying districts had only a right to send 
one member on the Conservancy Board. 
There were 16 districts embracing such 
a locality as West Ham, and they had 
only the right to send one member on to 
the Conservancy Board, but the modest 
London County Council wanted to send 
three. The district of the London 
County Council containe! a population 
of over 4,000,000, and West Ham a 
population of over 250,000. Yes, but 
look at the proportion. They in West 
Ham ought to have the right to 1-17th 


of the representation of the Lea 
Conservancy, but the County Coun- 
cil wished them to be contented with 
1-48th of that representation, They 


thought, under these circumstances, that 
the members of the London County 
Council had a right to come down there 
and talk about just and fair proportional 
representation! He would point out one 
fact which very deeply interested his 
own constituents. miles the 
Thames and Lea ran through Stratford 
and neighbourhood. They were in a 
low-lying part of the district, and it) was 
of most vital consequence to them that 
they should be properly represented on 
the Conservancy of the Lea. [ Hear, 
hear!”] Then, why did not the County 
Council help them instead of saying, 
“Help us, and when we have got on 
ourselves we will help you.” These 
were the grounds on which he ventured 
to oppose this measure, and he thought 
he was not wrong in supposing he should 
have the majority of the Members of the 
House with him. He should have the 
support of hon. Members opposite, 


Seven of 


because, of course, they must approve | 
of anything that such an immaculate | 


Body as the House of Lords recommended, 
and he should have the support of the 


wise on his own Benches, because they 
An 


knew the London County Council was 
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, getting alittle beyond itself. He thought 
the Radical Members would also oppose 
this measure; and as for the Irish Mem- 
bers, the advocates of Home Rule, he had 
no fear regarding them. They would be 
acting directly contrary to all the prin- 
ciples they had so eloquently supported 
during the present Session if they were 
now to allow London, through the hands 
of its County Council, to oppress the 
poor little island of West Ham. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon), 
as the only Representative of the Surrey 
County Council in that House, wished to 
say one two words in the Debate. 
With reference to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for ‘Tower Hamlets as to 
the position which the Surrey County 
Council took up in opposition to the 
present Bill, if the hon. Gentleman had 
read the report of the deputation of the 
Surrey County Council, he would observe 
that their only reason for opposing the 
representation of London ou the Thames 
Conservancy was that they considered it 
London were represented Surrey should 
ulso be represented. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of London had been good enough to 
give to the House a picture of what the 
Thames was to-day. Hedid not think the 
right hon, Gentleman could have givena 
stronger proof that this question did not re- 
quire urgeut or immediate settlement. If the 
Thames was improving so rapidly under 
the present Conservancy, why sheuld 
they not have a proper Representative 
Body to look after the whole of the 
Thames instead of proceeding by pateh- 
work ¥ It appeared to him they were 
all agreed on two points. In the first 
instance, he thought it was absolutely 
agreed that there ought to be an inquiry. 
In the evidence before the Committee 
which considered this subject the mem- 
bers of the London County Council 
admitted that some inquiry was necessary. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade on 
the 17th June, 1893, in answer to a ques- 
tion by the hon. Member for Cirencester, 
said— 

“Yes, | think there ought to be an inquiry 
by a Select Committee ; but it is a question 
| whether at this period of the Session a Com- 
mittee could be invited to enter on such an 
inquiry, but I will confer with my hon. Friend 
on the subject.” 

Nearly all the Members of the House 

were, therefore, impressed with the idea 

that some inquiry should be held as to 
ae 


or 
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the formation of the future Thames 
Conservancy. The second point on 
which there seemed to be agreement was 
that every county having an interest in 
the River Thames should be represented 
on that Body. There being a practical 


{COMMONS} 


agreement upon these two points he 


really could hardly understand why the 
House of Commons could not in a 
businesslike way come to a decision on 
the matter. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board whether, as the 
guardian of Local Government in that 
House, he could not suggest some 
arrangement by which the House could 
at once proceed to that inquiry and 
allow next year a proper Bill to be 
brought in giving London its full and 
fair representation, which no county 
denied them, and giving to the counties 
and all the interests concerned their fair 
and proper representation ? 

Mr, J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
thought the House had got a little way 
from the real position of this question. 
In reply to the observations of the Mem- 
ber for North West Ham, he might say 
that he was on the Committee which 
sat to consider this subject ; he was one 
of those responsible for the Report ; he 
had gone carefully through the whole of 
the evidence, and he thought it would 
have been of great advantage if the hon. 
Member had quoted the Report so far as 
it affected West Ham. The Committee 
Was not a partisan Committee in its con- 
sideration of this question. The mem- 


" 


bers of it conducted an inquiry extending | 


over several days; they had witnesses 
before them on behalf of the different in- 
terests affected, which were represente! 
by the ablest Parliamentary counsel, and 
what was the result? Not that a 
partisen vote carried this question as to 
giving the London County Couneil 
representation on the Thames Conser- 
vaney, but that the whole Committee, 
irrespective of political opinion, arrived 
at the decision after several days’ con- 
sideration, that London had made out its 
case and was entitled to representation 
on the Thames Conservancy. The only 
point of difference was as to the amount 
of that representation. The London 
County Council, it was true, asked for 
seven members on the Conservancy 
Board, the same number as was now 
allotted to the Corporation of the City of 
London. When the Committee came to 
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consider the question of the number, some 
members were in favour of five, but by 
the casting vote of the Chairman four 
was fixed. A case was made out so clear 
on behalf of the County Council that the 
unanimous vote of the Committee, with 
the hon. Member for Sheffield in the 
chair, conceded their claims. 

Mr. GROVE said, that in a docu- 
ment which at that time was issued by 
the London County Council it Was 
asked— 

“What reason can there be for the repre- 
sentation of the London County Council on the 
Conservancy Board, which does not equally 
extend to the Councils of other counties on the 
Thames ?” 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS was much 
obliged for the interposition, by which 
the hon, Member had completely given 
himself away. The Members of the 
Committee were so impressed with the 
case made out by the County Councils 
for Middlesex and Essex and for the 
representation of West Ham that the 
whole Committee requested the Chair- 
man to draw up a special Report, in 
which they not only guarded themselves 
against condemning the contention of 
these Bodies that they should have repre- 
sentation, but clearly expressed the 
opinion that they had a right to repre- 
sentation, but stating that, owing to the 
position they were in as a Committee, 
they had no power to give them that 
which they should have asked for instead 
of wasting the money in fighting the 
County Council. The Committee had 
only one point put before them, which 
was that these various counties objected 
to the County Council having this repre- 
sentation because they had not got it 
themselves. The policy adopted by 
these Bodies was a dog-in the-manger 
policy, and nothing else. Mr. Worsley 
Taylor, the counsel representing — the 
County Council for Middlesex, asked 
the following question of Mr, Binnie, 
the engineer for the London County 
Council :-— 

“Is not that question of the relative user of 
the river and well-water within Middlesex one 
of the greatest interest in Middlesex ?—Un- 
doubtedly .” 

What had the County Council of 
Middlesex done in order to secure direct 
representation upon the Thames Con- 
servancy ? They had done nothing, 
because they were satisfied with the 
state of things which existed now. 
He (Mr. Rowlands) was so impressed 
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with this that he put the question (read- 
ing from evidence )— 

“Mr. Rowlands : Your argument is that you 
are entitled to representation ; could you tell 
me whether the Middlesex County Council have 
taken any action in approaching this County 
Council in any way since the last inquiry 
tv obtain representation on this Board ? 

“Mr. Worsley Taylor: You mean with re- 
gard to the water? 

“Mr. Rowlands: Representation on the Con- 
servancy Board in the General Powers Bill ; 
have you approached the County Council of 
London for joint action, or taken any action on 
your own part? 

“Mr. Worsley Taylor: No; I understand 
our case is as it was on the last—leave things 
as they are ; clo not disturb them. 

“Mr. Rowlands ; But have that Body taken 
any action to get an inquiry as you suggest to 
take place for entire legislation on the subject 
and the re-constrauction of the Lea Conservancy 
Board ? 

“Mr. Worsley Taylor: No; we are not the 
people who want to move; we say if the 
London County Council is desirous to move, let 
them move in the right way. 

“The Chairman : You are satisfied for things 
to remain as they are! 

“Mr. Worsley Taylor: Yes. 

“Mr. H. C. Richards: The position of the 

County of Essex is very similar in opposition to 
the Bill.” 
If the House threw out the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee what 
would be the result? There was no 
promise from the Government that they 
were prepared to institute an inquiry for 
the re-constitution of the Board. He 
admitted that there was a re-constitution 
required of both the Thames and the Lea 
Conservancy Boards, especially in the 
case of the Lea Conservancy Board. 
While the Corporation of the City of 
London had one member and the London 
County Council had also one to repre- 
sent the ratepayers and the consumers, 
two Water Companies had four represen- 
tatives on that Board to see how much 
water they could get out of the Lea. In 
conclusion, he would appeal to the House 
to uphold the unanimous decision of the 
Committee. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 


Ealing): I wish, Sir, to say a few words, 


and at the outset I would point out that, 


the opinious which I represent are those 
held by the County of Middlesex. The 
great objection to the proposition before 
the House is that an attempt is being 
made to make an improper use of a 
Private Bill in order to alter the com- 
position of a Public Body, Not long 
since, when advocating the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill of great interest to the 
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County of Middlesex, it was my fate to 
have the doctrine laid down by the 
President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that. he could not 
assent to the public law of the land being 
altered by Private Bill. That is the 
situation here to-day. I fully recognise 
the responsible work which the London 
County Council has to perform, and I 
should be the last to stand in the way of 
a due performance of its duties; but not 
oue piece of evidence has been produced 
to show that this change would in any 
degree assist the County Council. No 
complaint has been made of the work- 
done by the Conservancy Board, though 
the County Council wish to have a 
certain representation upon it. I agree 
that, in the abstract, the County Council, 
as well as other Local Bodies, ought to 
have representation on the Board; but 
the Select Committee had no power to 
make a representation in favour of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and other Local 
Bodies. Therefore, it is clear to me that 
the London County Council have made a 
somewhat unfair use of their right to 
promote Private Bills by embodying this 
proposal for representation. It is of the 
greatest importance that the London 
County Council should be on good terms 
with the neighbouring Local Bodies; but 
there is a bitter feeling being caused in 
Essex, Surrey, Middlesex, and West 
Hamas tothe particular manner in which 
this proposal has been submitted. While 
the London County Couneil say that if 
the proposal had been made by them in 
the form of a Public Bill it would be 
dilatory and costly, they at the same time 
suggest that the other Local Bodies 
should have recourse to that expensive 
I venture to say that, in these 
circumstances, the House of Lords has 
arrived at the right conclusion, These 
other Bodies being entitled to representa- 
tion, I would ask the members of the 
London County Council what is the use 
of passing this Bill if in a short time we 
are to have a proposal of a wide and of a 
permanent character before us—a_pro- 
posal which will, I hope, be satisfactory 
to all parties? I think the House will 
see that it is a matter that should be left 
to the Government to take in hand, and 
that the best course for the House is not 
to disagree with the Amendments. So 


pre CESS, 


‘far as I am concerned, ] can assure the 


London County Council that if they 
bring their proposal in a Public Bill, 
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dealing with all interests, they will not | himself or whose constituents had any 


find any opposition from me. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow rer, Wolverhampton, E.): I do 
not want to delay the House from the 
Division, but there are one or two words 
to say on behalf of the Government with 
regard to the course to be taken to-day. 
The question before the House is not 
one affecting the past history of the Lon- 
don County Council or as to the manner 
in which it has discharged its duties. 
Neither has the House to consider the 
aims and ambitions of the County Council 
nor the disputes between that Body and 
the adjacent Corporation of West Ham 
and other Bodies. A Committee of the 
House has unanimously passed a clause 
in a Bill which has been passed by the 
House, and by virtue of which power is 
proposed to be given to the largest repre- 
sentative authority on the banks of the 
Thames, the authoritywhich has by far the 
largest interest in the Conservancy of the 
Thames, to have a small representation 
on the Thames Conservaney, the ruling 
authority on the river. The House of 
Lords has seen fit, however, to reject 
that clause, and the House has now to 
decide whether it will agree or disagree 
with the attitude taken up by the Lords. 
This perpetual warfare which is being 
waged against the London County 
Council—too frequently, I regret to say, 
by members of that Body—is never seen 
in any other Municipality of the country. 
We do not hear of the members 
of the Corporations of Liverpool, 
Leeds, or Birmingham coming to this 
House to speak in such terms of the 
Bodies with which they are connected. 
But, of course, that is not the question 
before us. The noble Lord (Lord G. 
Hamilton) said that he did not object to 
representation in the abstract ; but the 
House is not dealing with the represen- 
tation of the County Council in the ab- 
stract, but as a practical proposal. What 
is the history of this matter ? In 1890 
the question was raised by a Private 
Bill, which was fully discussed on the 
Second Reading, and was then referred 
to a Select Committee. I quite agree 
withwhat has been said about Hybrid Com- 
mittees, and I think that what has occurred 
to-day will put a stop to such Committees. 
Bills of this kind should be referred to 
an ordinary Select Committee, on which 
no Member should sit who either had | 

‘ 


Lord G. Hamilton 


| interest in the Bills. 


In 1890 the Com- 
mittee was a Private Bill Committee, 
over by a typical Chair- 
Committees—one whose loss 
House and politics I most 
deeply deplore—I mean Sir Joseph 
Bailey. Every consideration was then 
given to this subject, and the recommen- 
dation of the Committee was challenged 
in much the same way, and by very much 
the same gentlemen who have challenged 
it this afternoon : and the Chairman of 
Committees expressed the opinion that, 
as most of the drinking water of London 
was derived from the Thames and Lea, 
the Body which had the right to look 


presided 
man of 
to the 


after the health of the Metropolis, 
ought to be represented on the 


Thames Couservaney Board.. The late 
President of the Board of Trade said most 
distinetly that he was in favour of the 
London County Council being  repre- 
sented on the Board, but he raised the 
same point that has been raised this 


afternoon, and submitted that the other 


representative Bodies should be fully con- 


sidered—that there ought to be an 
inquiry before the proposal contained in 
the Bill was adopted, and that a Com- 
mittee should be appointed the following 
year to consider the whole question of 
the Conservancy of the Thames. But 
no Committee was appointed ; and now, 
three years later, when the London 
County Council asks for some representa- 
tion, they are met with precisely the 
same arguments, which would have the 
effect of postponing the matter until the 
Greek Kalends. I think the County 
Councils of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, and Berks should be represented, 
and possibly other Bodies in the upper 
reaches of the Thames might have some 
claim. How is the representation to be 
carried out? If the Lords’ Amend- 
ments are accepted, the whole question 
will be postponed for another year. There 
is no reasonable prospect in the present 
state of the Public Business of the 
House that any Public Bill brought in 
by the London County Council could be 
carried through the Hlouse uext year or 
during the next two or three Sessions. 
I submit to the House that we should 
accept my hon, Friend's Amendment and 
disagree with the Lords’ Amendments. 
The Bill will then go back to the Lords, 
and there will be an opportunity of re- 
considering the matter possibly in con- 
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ference with the Representatives of this 
House; and I think that, with the 
assistance of impartial and cool- 
headed men, we will be able this 
year to come to a satisfactory settle- 


ment of the proper representation on the | 


Board of all the Bodies interested. J 


should be sorry to see a Bill of this class | 


lost because of the particular provision to 
which objection is taken ; and I think the 
House is not disposed to take that course. 
*sir F. D. DIXON-HARTLAND: 
How do you propose the others should 
get representation 7 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not an 
authority on the Standing Orders of the 
House of Lords ; but if there is a desire 
to do it, there shouid be no practical 
difficulty in carrying out that desire, 
*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, there would be very 
great practical difficulties in the way of 
the course proposed by the President of 
the Local Government Board. The ques- 
tion was not whether the London County 
Council was entitled to representation, but 
whether it was entitled to an excessive 
and unduly preponderating representa- 
tion. The House of Lords had done no 
more than this House had done in 1890, 
and they were justified in their action by 
the extremely unfortunate attitude taken 
up towards the other Riparian Authorities 
by the London County Council, which 
had been treated by this House on this 
occasion with great indulgence. The 
present constitution of the Thames Con- 


servancy was uot of an ideal character, | 


and seemed to have been conceived in the 
interest rather of the navigation than of 
water drinkers, but he denied that 
the representation of London upon it was 
so inadequate that it should be extended 
to the exclusion of the other Bodies. It 
had virtually 11 members out of 27. In 
1867, when the Conservancy was last 
re-considered, representation was given 
to the upper Riparian Authorities, who 


were interested in the navigation of the | 
river rather than in the purity of the water, | 


for the sole purpose of counteracting the 
undue representation of London. This 
was a case in which the principle of 
population failed as a test. If, by ex- 
cluding the interests of navigation, repre- 
sentation were given to the London 
householders, the question of the quality 
and quantity of the drinking water would 
appear to them to be the much more 


important question. He was not going 
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}to take any course which would wreck 
this useful Bill, but he would ask the 
| House to resist a course that would have 
no practical effect except to very seriously 
| prejudice the settlement of the just 
| elaims of the other Riparian Authorities. 
| *Sirn A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) 
said, it was a satisfactory feature of the 
Debate that there had been no criticism 
of the way in which the Thames Con- 
iservancy had discharged their duties, 
| 
| 


Occasions of that kind were often taken 
advantage of for remarks upon the 
manner in which the duties of the Public 
| Bodies concerned were fulfilled; but 
| there seemed to be no complaiut in 
|the case of this Board. But 
|the question before the House was 
| not so much one of practice as of prin- 
' ciple—of the application or otherwise of 
| the representative principle in local go- 
vernment, and, for his part, he did not see 
how the House could refuse to apply 
that principle in dealing with the Thames 
Conservancy. ‘The second question in- 
volved was the principle of responsibility ; 
and whatever criticism was directed to 
the London County Council—and cer- 
tainly it had not been beyond or above 
criticism—it could not be denied that the 
responsibility for that Body's action 
rested to a great extent with the London 
electors. It was for those who for 
the most part criticised it to improve it. 
They must remember that they owed the 
County Council to the late Government, 
and they mustalso bear in mind that though 
they might mend the County Council, and 
| though they might mar a great deal that 
| it did, or attempted to do, they could not 
}unmake that Body. Therefore, when he 
heard these criticisms, he was led to hope 
| that what was at times open to objection 
would be counteracted by greater public 
interest being taken in these matters and 
closer identification with its operations by 
| joining its ranks on the part of those who 
were able to contribute to its usefulness. 
Conservancy Bodies were essentially 
| representative, for they had to deal with 
| matters of the very greatest public interest, 
There was no duty which Municipalities 
had to perform greater or more impor- 
tant than that of securing a supply in all 
their purity and plenty of the prime 
necessities of life, and in that sense the 
regulation of a greatriver, apart altogether 
from the question of navigation, was a 
duty attaching to the Conservancy of pri- 
mary importance. Then there was the 
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Well, Committees or 


been remarked, was dependent to a large Inquiries were chiefly valuable on account 
extent upon that river, and he re-echoed | of the facts they elicited ; but it seemed 
the remarks of the right hon. Baronet the | to him from the flood of literature that 


Member for the University of London 
(Sir J. Lubbock) when he said that 
in relation to that matter the London 
County Council had done excellently 
good work in the Lower Thames. He 
said this impartially, beeause he had at 
one time opposed that policy on the part 
of the County Council, and had headed a 
deputation sent to protest. On the Conser- 
vancy Board there was the representation 
of trade by the trading members, and the 
representation of 
Trinity House and otherwise, and they 
were now asked to give a representation 
to the great Municipality which presided 
over London. When he sought for an 
example of what ought to be the con- 
stitution of that Body, he looked to his 
own Conservaney in Hull, on which he 
had long been the representative of the 
Board of Trade. The Humber Conser- 
vancy inchided representatives of the Hull 
Municipality, and the absence of those 
representatives would be distinctly disad- 
vantageous. Anold member of the Party 
to which he belonged, Lord Maghera- 
morne, as Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, more than once asked 
for the ré@presentation on the Thames 
Conservancy that the County Council, 
as the suecessor of the Board, now 
sought for. The claims of the Metro- 
politan Boanl were well urged by its 


navigation by the 


Chairman, and he (Sir A. Rollit) , 
thought that those claims existed 


equally, if not to a greater extent, by 
the Body that succeeded the Board. 
Then «a Committee of the House of 
Commons had carefully examined the 
matter and approved the claim, and as a 
rule it was a mistake to depart from the 
decisions of such Committees, which heard 


the evidence and went into the details. , 


The objection to proceeding in this matter 
by means of a Private Bill had been 
answered in the course of the Debate. 
They owed the right of the London County 
Council to proceed by Private Bill legisla- 
tion to the Act of 1888, and the right was 
one which, so faras he could judge, had been 
properly exercised, and which he did not 
think could be reasonably taken excep- 
tion to. It was suggested that in the 
present instance it would be well to pro- 
ceed by Public Bill, and that, as a pre- 


liminary, there should be another Com- | River Lea. 


Sir A. Rollit 


had been showered on the House that 
the facts were already thoroughly well 
known, and that little more could be 
elicited. A Committee of Inquiry was 
suggested from the Conservative Benches 
in 1890 ; but no action was taken by the 
Conservative Government then in power, 
nor did he find in the mass of literature 
which had reached him that the Surrey 
County Council or the Board of Con- 
servators were anxious for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. For these reasons 
he could not see his way to agree with 
the Lords’ Amendment, and therefore he 
should suppert the Motion. 

*CoLonEL HUGHES (Woolwich) 
desired, as «a London Member, to 
state why he could not vote against 
the Motion to disagree with the 
Lords’ Amendment. This item of 
London reform was one whieh was ad- 
mitted to be correct in principle. They 
could well understand that the London 
County Council did not consider itself 
justly treated when the Corporation of 
the City of London had — seven 
representatives on the Conservancy 
Board, whilst the County Council had none. 
If they were represented on the Lea 
Conservancy Board they justly con- 
tended that they ought to have some re- 
presentation on the Thames Conservancy 
Board. Those two considerations ought 
to induce hon. Members to vote for giving 
the London County Council a representa- 
tion on the Conservancy Board, It was 
said that the London County Council 
was entitled to representation, but that 
other County Councils were entitled to 
it as well, and that one should not have 
it without the others. Well, if the re- 
presentation were now given to the 
London County Council, the case for 
the other Public Bodies who claimed 
similar representation would be greatly 
strengthened. For these reasons he 
thought his hon. Friends who supported 
the Lords’ Amendment would be placing 
themselves in a false position with regard 
to London reform, as their votes would 
be misconstrued, 

Cartain)' BOWLES ( Middlesex, 
Enfield) said, that a great deal had been 
said as to the River Thames, but he 


wished to say something in regard to the 


Those who had spoken on 
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behalf of the London County Council | Thames. 


and the President of the Local Govern- 
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ment Board himself had entirely omitted 


any argument in regard to the Conser- 
vaney of the Lea. The composition of 
that Conservancy at present was this— 
Five members were elected by the 
riparian owners, one by the owners of 
barges, one by the heads of certain Local 
Authorities, two by the New River 
Company, two by the East London 
Water Works Company, one by the Cor- 
poration of the City of London, and one 


458 


When the hon. Member for 


| Shoreditch opened the Debate he sug- 


gested that they should divide on the 
Preamble and take the Division as a 
whole; but he (Captain Bowles) would 


‘submit that the legitimate place to put 


by the Metropolitan Board of Works— : 


now the Loudon County Council. There- 
fore, all the arguments used with respect 
to the case of the Thames Conservancy 
would not apply to the Lea Conservancy. 
On the latter Body the London County 
Council already had a representative. 
What would be the state of things if the 
London County Council were to buy up 
the Water Companies some day ? There 
were the riparian owners, and there were 


already on the Lea Conservancy Board , 


four members representing London Water 
Companies which took water from the 
river ; and, uaturally, they would do all 
they could to insure the purity of the 
water supply of the Metropolis. There 
was also one representative of the 
London County Council on the Board. 
Therefore, at the present time, there were 
six members out of 13° who represented 
London on the Lea Conservancy, and yet 
the County Council wanted to add two 
members to their represeutation. He 
could not help feeling that those who 
were interested, like himself and his con- 
stituents, in the banks of the Lea should 
have a fair and proper representation on 
the Conservancy Board; and though 
London might be a large body as_re- 
garded its population, perhaps its interest 
in the Lea might net be so great as that of 
some of the authorities on the banks of the 
river. The Lea was a river which over- 
flowed in heavy rains and caused enor- 
mous loss to people having land on its 
banks, and for years they had been 
trying to better the principle on which 
the water was carried along the river. 
Only in the last Parliament a Bill was 
brought forward for that purpose. He 
trusted, therefore, that whether or not 
the House assented to add to the repre- 
sentation of the London County Council 
on the Lea Conservancy Board, it would 
recognise that the of the Lea 
differed materially that of the 


cCuse 
from 


the case as a whole before the House 
would be on Clause 5. 

*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND said, 
it was to be distinetly understood that 
the Government pledged themselves that 
if the House did not divide on the 
question they (the Government) would 
do their best to introduce in some way 
in the House of Lords a clause by which 
the other districts should have represen- 
tation on the Thames Conservancy Board 
if the London County Council obtained 
their four seats on it. On that understand- 
ing a Division would not be insisted on, 

"Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
Government could give no pledge in the 
matter, seeing that the Bill was not their 
own. He had thrown out a suggestion as 
amicus curia between all the parties. He 
would do his best to bring about the result 
referred to; but he could neither pledge 
the Government nor the London County 
Council. It seemed to him that there 
were modes of securing legislation which 
would suggest themselves to gentlemen 
hereafter. The result desired could be 
secured, if not in one way, at any rate in 
another. 

*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND: Do 
we understand that this object will be 
carrie 1 into effect this year ¢ 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That will 
depend on the way in which the House 
of Lords deal with the matter—how 
they take the suggestion. 

*Sin’ F. DIXON-HARTLAND: 
Clearly. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
asked if the London County Couneil 
would put a Proviso into the Bill to the 
effect that this particular part of the 


| measure should not come into foree until 


the other County Councils had represen- 
tation 7 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the London 
County Council wished the other 
counties to be represented, and they would 
do all they could to secure that object. 

CoLtoxe. LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- 
ping) said that, as an Essex Member, 
he could not understand how — the 
Essex County Council was to be safe- 


guarded, The right hon, Gentleman 
opposite meant to do his best to 
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secure the representation of the other 
authorities ; but he could) give no 
pledge. It seemed, therefore, to 
him (Colonel Lockwood) that he would 
hardly be doing his duty to his con- 
stituents if he did not challenge a 
Division. A representation signed by 
the Chairman of the Essex County 
Council and the Chairman of the Borough 
of West Ham lad been presented, declar- 
ing that they would not object to the 
representation of the London County 
Council, but insisted that if the rights of 
that Council were recognised theirs also 
should be recognised, It was impossible 
for the Essex County Council to bring 
forward Bills in the same manner as the 
London County Council; and as the 
matter now without a definite 
promise, he did not see how they could 
avoid going to a Division. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said that, as an Essex Member, he wished 
to state how the matter presented itself 
to his mind. In the first place, the 
London County Council was the only 
County Council that could proceed by 
means of legislation ; secondly, they all 
agreed that the London County Couneil 
should be represented ; and, next, they 
were all agreed that the other County 
Councils and the other persons having an 
interest should be represented as well on 
the Conservancy Boards of the Thames 
and Lea ; and, lastly, there was no com- 
plaint at present of what the Thames 
and Lea Conservators had done, and, 
therefore, there could be no harm in a 
certain amount of delay. If there could 
be an assurance given that in some way 
elauses would be introduced to secure 
that all the Bodies interested should be 
represented it would not be necessary to 
go toa Division; but it did seem to him 
that without that they were in a diffi- 
culty. The London County Council 
should be represented; but he held that 
the various other Bodies — the Essex 
County Council, for instance—had, to a 
certain extent, rival interests which 
should be represented. He did not mean 
in the sense that they did not all want 
pure water and proper navigation, but 
that the Upper and Lower Thames and 
the Upper and Lower Lea should both 
be properly represented. If they were 


stood, 


going to destroy the present constitution 
of the two Boards, which had worked 
well in the past, and were going to give 


Colonel Lockwood 
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a preponderating influence to one County 

Body only, it would not be fair to the 
other counties. That was the effect of 
the Essex Petition. For his own part, 
he should not feel justified in withholding 
his vote from support of the Lords’ 
Amendment if the House divided. 

*Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe), as representing a constituency 
interested in three-and-a-half miles of the 
South shore of the River Thames, in 
which resided thousands of Thames 
watermen and lightermen, who worked 
morning, noon, and night upon the River 
Thames, thought it was necessary that 
their interest should be represented on 
the Conservancy. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) trusted 
that in the interest of the reputation 
of the London County Council, of which 
he had the honour to be a member, the 
House would not divide. Of course, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board could not 
give an assurance that the interests of 
the other Loeal Authorities would be 
safeguarded ; but the right hon, Gentle- 
man had said that he was firmly convinced 
that the arrangement he sketehed out 
which would satisfy hon. Members was 
possible of attainment, provided there 
were a mutual desire and effort to 
accomplish it. If the House did not go 
to a Division they would be giving the 
London County Couacil an opportunity 
of first filling its engagement, and of 
showing that it would do its best to carry 
out the arrangement which it declared 
itself desirous of carrying out. Speaking 
as a member of that Body, he should 
be sorry to see the House take a step 
which would deprive them of that oppor- 
tunity. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House doth dis- 
agree with the Lords in the said Amend- 
ment.—( Mr. J. Stuart.) 


Amendment in Preamble, page 3, leave 
out lines 10 to 23, inclusive, the next 
Amendment, read a second time. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK moved, “ That this 
House doth disagree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment.” ‘The Motion 
would restore that part of the Bill which 
would enable the London County Council 
to hold certain inquiries. He did not 
object to the small sum of £1,000 being 
provided for this purpose, instead of the 
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£10,000 originally proposed; but he 
attached importance to there being some 
power to hold inquiries. He did not 
think it would be desirable to hold 
large inquiries under the powers of this 
Bill; but there were small subjects on 
which it might be very desirable to 
exercise this power, and in connection 
with such matters it would be bad policy 
to risk wrecking a ship for the sake 
of a half-pennyworth of tar. In this 
matter the London County Council were 
only asking for the power that every 
other Municipal Body in the country 
possessed, If his proposal were accepted, 
and at any time a larger sum than that 
provided for in the Bill were required, the | 
Loudon County Council would with conti- 
dence submit the matter to the judgment | 
ot the House; bat for the present all 
they asked was that power should be | 
given to spend the limited sum of £1,000 | 
with the assent of the Government. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with | 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— | 
(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea ) hoped 
the House would consent to the course | 


suggested, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House doth dis- | 
agree with the Lords in the said Amend- 
ment.—( Sir J. Lubbock.) 
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Local Government Board,” and not “ the 
Treasury.” 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not press 
the alteration, They were in agreement 
on all other matters, and the London 
County Council were in the habit of 
communicating with the Treasury. The 
Treasury themselves had no objection to 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Trea- 
sury might not object, but the matter 
was not one in which the Treasury had 
the requisite machinery for making the 
investigations. The Local 
Board controlled all these 
matters, and he was not prepared to take 


}the London County Council out of the 


(,overnment 
to amend 
by striking 
in order to 


Local 
move 


jurisdiction of the 
He would 
the proposed Amendment 
out the word “ Treasury,” 
insert * Local Government Board.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out * Treasury,” 


and insert * Local Government Board.” 


|—( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, * That the word 


‘ Treasury * stand part of the proposed 


| Amendment.” 


*Sirn J. LUBBOCK said, he differed 
with the right hon, Gentleman as to 
facts. The London County Couneil 
were under the Treasury in all other 


} matters, and the proposal of the right 


Words so restored to the Bill amended, 
by leaving out, in line 20, the words 
“that the said sections should be re- 
pealed and.” 


Several Amendments agreed to. 
Amendment to leave out Clause 15, 
the next Amendment, disagreed to. 


Words so restored tothe Bill amended, 
in page I], line 2, by leaving out from 
the beginning of the Clause, to the word 
“from,” in line 5. 


Amendment proposed, to the words so 
restored to the Bill, in line 10, after the 
word “Council,” to insert the words | 
“unless with the consent of the Trea- | 
sury.”—( Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words | 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I must ask | 


the right hon. Gentleman to insert * the 


involve a new 
im- 


hon. Gentleman would 
departure. It would, however, be 
possible for him to oppose the Government 
suecessfully. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not wish to appear pertinacious, but his 
point was that the Local Government 
Board, and not the Treasury, had the 
Inspectors, 
Government 


machinery —the 
and so forth. The Local 
Board must have the 
cretionary powers in regard to this ex- 
penditure, 

®COLONEL 
Local Government 


necessary 


exercise of dis- 


HUGHES thought the 
Board would be the 


| proper authority to have control in this 
| matter, 


Question put, and agreed to, 
Words, as amended, inserted. 


Words restored to the Bill further 
amended by leaving out, in line 11, the 





| 


ee 
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word “ten,” and insertivg the word 
“one.” 


Several Amendments agreed to. 
Two Amendments disagreed to. 


Committee appointed to draw up 
Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for 
disagreeing to certain of the Amendments 
made by the Lords to the Bill :— 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Mundella, 
Sir Walter Foster, Sir John Lubbock, 
Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Benn, and 
Mr. Marjoribanks :—To withdraw im- 
mediately. 


Ordered, That three be the quorum. 


Reasons for disagreeing with the 
Lords’ Amendments reported, and agreed 
to :—To be communicated to the Lords. 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 
For the County of Mayo (Western 
Division), 7. John Deasy, Esquire, Manor 
of Northstead.—( Sir T. Esmonde.) 


QUESTIONS. 
SWAZILAND. 

Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he will now state the terms of 
the Convention entered into between Sir 
Henry Loch, on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government, and President Kriiger, 
relative to the future of Swaziland ; and 
whether he will present Papers on the 
subject ? 

Str G. BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): At the same 
time, may I ask whether the Convention 
concerning Swaziland, arranged with the 
Government of the South African 
Republic, has yet been signed ; whether 
it requires, or has received, the ratification 
of the Volksraad of the South African 
Republic ; whether it requires, or will 
receive, any ratification by the Imperial 
Parliament ; and whether the Convention 
will be arranged and finally signed before 
Parliament has been given any oppor- 
tunity of examining its terms, or 
expressing any opinion thereon ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror rusk COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxrox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
I am sorry to say that I mustask hon. Gen- 
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tlemen to postpone their questions, as I 
am not yet in a position to make a state- 
ment on the subject. 


VOLUNTEER FORCES (WJURY 
EXEMPTION) BILL. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he is 
aware that, in the interview given on 
his behalf by Lord Sandhurst to a 
deputation of officers commanding 
regiments of Volunteers on the 23rd 
ultimo, the Under Secretary of State for 
War undertook that theGovernment would 
not oppose the Volunteer Forces (Jury 
Exemption) Bill; and if he will accord- 
ingly communicate with the Secretary of 
State for the Home Departinent, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, and the 
Under Seeretary of State for the Home 
Department, so that the blocks placed 
by those Ministers on behalf of the Go- 
vernment on the 10th and 17th of July 
to the Committee stage of the Bill may 
not be renewed 7? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. CampBe._-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): In the interview referred 
to, Lord Saudhurst spoke by my authority, 
and after consultation with me, and the 
intention of what he said was to convey 
to the officers present the fact that, so 
far as the War Office was concerned, 
no objection would be taken to a Bill for 
exempting officers in the Volunteer Force 
from service on juries, as it was urged 
that this privilege would tend to increase 
the willingness to accept commissions. 
My noble Friend could, however, only 
speak for his own Department, and both 
he and I regret if what was said has been 
understood in any larger sense; and I 
must point out that the Bill now before 
the House is a Bill of much wider scope, 
extending the exemption to all: Volunteers. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Is my right hon. Friend aware that the 
exact words used were “ The Govern- 
ment will not oppose the Bill ” ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If so, they were used in the belief that 
the Bill referred to was the one granting 
the exemption to officers only. 


CHARITY SCHEMES. 
Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner if arrangements can be made 














Field Hospital 


to furnish Members of this House, who 

may desire it, with copies of new Schemes 

when they are advertised in the news- 
rs of the localities affected ? 

*THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER 
(Mr. T. E. Extis, Merionethshire) : 
The Commissioners will be glad, on 
application, to supply Members of this 
House with copies of any Scheme, in 
which they are interested, free of charge. 
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IRISH LIGHT RAILWAYS. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state the nature of the reply received by 
the Irish Office to the inquiry addressed 
to the Irish officials in Dublin by the 


Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
relative to the amending of the law 
affecting Irish Light Railways ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): It will be some days 
yet before I shall be in a position to give 
the decision arrived at. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether there is an officer in charge 
of the Sanitary Branch of the Medical 
Department at the War Office, and what 
is his rank ; whether this officer (if any) 
is charged with the perusal of the 
Quarterly Sanitary Reports of the Army, 
and does he bring to the notice of the 
Director General all unsanitary conditions 
in the Army mentioned in those Re- 
ports ; whether the Director General 
brings those unsanitary conditions to the 
notice of the Commander - in - Chief ; 
whether the principal medical officer of 
the Army District inspects the barracks, 
and is he accompanied by the Command- 
ing Officer at those inspections ; whether 
in India the sanitary inspections are 
made half-yearly as in this country ; and 
whether the Army Medical Officers 
receive the protection of the authorities 
xo as to enable them to properly carry 
out their sanitary duties for the pro- 
tection of the health of the rank and file 
of the Army at Home and in India ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Au officer of the Army Medical Staff is 
in charge of the Sanitary and Statistical 
Branch of the Army Medical Department 
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at the War Office, and his duty is to 
bring to the notice of the Director 
General any important sanitary question 
involved in the periodical Sanitary 
Reports from out-stations. If the case 
is of sufficient importance the Director 
General would draw the attention of the 
Commander-in-Chief to it. The actual 
course of these Reports is, however, 
rather the reverse of that indicated in the 
hon. Member's question. The principal 
Medical Officer’s Report is addressed to 
the General Commanding the District, 
who takes such action on it as he thinks 
necessary, or, if the matter be important, 
refers the point to the Commander-in- 
Chief, who would naturally call upon the 
Director General for his Report and 
advice. The principal Medical Officer 
inspects barracks at home half-yearly : 
abroad (including India), annually. He 
is accompanied in his inspection by the 
Commanding Officer, or by some officer, 
not below the rank of captain, repre- 
senting him. I have every reason to 
believe that the Medical Officers are 
fully supported in all matters affecting 
the soldier’s health. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: What is the 
rank of the officer alluded to in the first 
paragraph of the question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think he is a surgeon-major on the eve 
of being promoted to the rank of surgeon- 
lieutenant-colonel. 


FIELD HOSPITAL TRAINING. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 


there is any field hospital equipment 
available for the training of medical 


officers in the following garrisons .— 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Dover, Wool- 
wich, York, Colchester, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, the Curragh; whether, apart 
from the medical corps depét at Alder- 
shot, there are any facilities given to 
the Medical Officers in garrison there for 
practice in field duties ; and whether the 
Army Medical Officers have sufticient 
powers to efficiently carry out their 
duties to the sick and wounded in the 
field ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
At the stations named the necessary 
articles of field equipment are in store 
for purposes of mobilisation ; but, as at 
present arranged, they are not available 
for purposes of instruction, except at the 
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Curragh, where half the establishment of 
a field hospital can be so used. As yet, 
the depot at Aldershot is the only school 
for the instruction of Medical Officers in 
field duties ; but, as I informed the hon. 
Member on the 4th instant, it is intended 
to give additional opportunities for this 
training. I believe the Medical Officers 
have ample powers for carrying out all 
their duties, 


MILITARY BANDS AT POLITICAL 
GATHERINGS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that the band 
of the Derbyshire Yeomanry Cavalry 
performed in uniform at an * At Home,” 
at the Beaconsfield Club, Derby, on the 
7th instant; and whetker it is in ae- 
cordance with the Rules of the Service 
for a military band to perform at a poli- 
tical entertainment in uniform 7 

Tue Margvess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton): Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers the question, 
may Lask if his attention has been called 
to the fact that the speech delivered by 
the chairman of the club contained these 
words— 

“T need not remind you that to-day we have 
nothing whatever to do with politics.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Is the right 
hon, Gentleman of opinion that Radicals 
would have been admitted on this occa- 
sion ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can only hope they would under the 
circumstances explained by the noble 
Lord. I am officially informed by the 
officer commanding the Derbyshire 
Yeomanry, by telegraph, as follows :— 

“ Ata garden party given at the Beaconsfield 
Club, Derby, on the 7th July, in honour of the 
marriage of Princess May and the Duke of 
York, permission was given forthe band to play 
a programme of music. There was nothing 
political whatever.” 

I may add that the Queen’s Regulations 
forbid the attendance of soldiers in uni- 
form at any political meeting. 


BRITISH CONCESSIONS IN SIAM. 
Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is aware that British 
subjects are in possession of valuable 
rights and concessious extending over an 
area of 40 square miles in the Provinces 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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of Chantabeen and Korat, and also in 
Battambong, in Siam, for the working of 
sapphires aud rubies; whether those 

Provinees are in the Siamese territory 
now being claimed by France; and 
whether, in the event of their aunexation 
by France, care will be taken to guard 
the interests of British subjects in their 
mining rights ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Her Majesty’s Government 
believe that such concessions have been 
granted to British subjects and other 
foreigners in the districts named. It will 
be seen from the terms of the French 
ultimatum that the Provinces of Chanta- 
been, Korat, and Battambong, all of which 
lie to the west of the Mekong, are not 
claimed by France. 


PRISON OFFICIAL DISCIPLINE. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether a warder in Peterhead Prison 
was recently dismissed from the service 
on account of acharge of having been 
the worse for drink when on duty three 
years ago; if so, is it usual to punish a 
public servant for an offence committed 
three years before the charge is heard 
of ? 

*Tne SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The answer to the first 
part of the hon. Member's question is in 
the affirmative. But, on a Report re- 
ceived from the Prison Commissioners, 
from which it appears that a full inquiry 
was held into all the cireumstances of 
the case, which were of the most aggra- 
vated character, I see no reason to 
interfere with the discretion properly 
exercised by the Commissioners under 
Rule 238. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that at a similar 
inquiry at Glasgow the investigation was 
limited to the 12 months immediately 
preceding ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I cannot 
say. But I do not think this man could 
have been kept on as a warder, 


HEROLD’S SCHOOL, BERMONDSEY. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
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Sanitation at 
Education whether he is aware that 
Herold’s School, Drummond Road, Ber- 
mondsey, with a capacity for 420 
childrea, has been closed since Ist May 
in consequence of its insanitary condi- 
tion, and the children deprived of all 
means of a free education ; whether he 
is aware that all the other Board schools 
in the neighbourhood are more than full, 
and yet the School Board refuses to 
open temporary premises, although good 
accommodation can be had in Crispin’s 
Hall and Jamaica Road Hall, each in 
the immediate vicinity of Herold’s 
School ; also that all the teachers have 
been granted a prolonged holiday and 
their full pay ; and whether, as it is in 
dispute between the School Board and 
Herold’s Trustees as to which authority 
is liable for the cost of complying with 
the sanitary improvements demanded by 
the local Vestry, he will state how it is 
proposed to settle such dispute, and how 
soon the school may be expected to be 
re-opened ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The boys’ and girls’ de- 
partments of this school were closed on 
the 5th May for repairs, in consequence 
of a sanitary notice served by the Vestry 
of Bermondsey. Some delay occurred 
owing to a question arising as to who 


were legally responsible for carrying out | 


the requirements of the Vestry ; and the 
School Board for London inform me that 
their Works Committee had 
sideration the question of — hiring 
temporary premises either in one of the 


two buildings named, or in Banyard 
Road. But as an agreement has now 


been come to between the Board and the 
Trustees of the School as to how the 
cost of theimprovements shall be defraved, 
and as the school holidays are now 
beginning, they have decided not to pro- 
ceed any further in the matter. As the 
works are being carried out by the 
Trustees, the School Board cannot inform 
me without further inquiry as to the 
precise date when the school will be re- 
opened, In the meantime, it appears 
from the figures supplied to me that there 
is, as was to be expected, a considerable 
excess of children in most of the neigh- 
bouring Board schools. If any parents 
in the district are unable to obtain free 
school places for their children after the 
Herold’s School has been re-opened, they 
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ought to make a representation to the 
Department accordingly, in order that the 
free places may be provided. 


SANITATION AT SOUTH HETTON., 

Captain FENWICK (Durham, 
Houghton-le-Spring) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to the sworn statement at the 
recent Neweastle Assizes of the Medical 
Officer of Health of Middlesbrough, that 
the village of South Hetton was the 
worst he had ever seen in his life as 
regards sanitary arrangements ; and 
whether he will send an Inspector down 
to inquire into it ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): Iam informed 
that the Medical Officer of Health of 
Middlesbrough made a statement to the 
etfect of that mentioned in giving evidence 
in anaction brought by the South Hetton 
Coal Company against the proprietors of 
The North Eastern Daily Gazette for 
au alleged libel in connection with the 
condition of the village of South Hetton. 
But for the plaintiffs, four medical men, 
including the Medical Officer of Health 


for Sunderland and the Easington 
District, gave evidence that the village 


The 
Local Government Board is in communi- 
cation with the Rural Sanitary Authority 
ou the subject, and will await their reply 
before determining whether an inspection 
by an Inspector of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will be required. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : Is my 
hon, Friend aware that in this particular 
village great efforts have been made by 
the owners to meet the difficulty, and 
that they have acted not only on their 
own initiative, but also at the instance of 
the Durham County Council ? Does he 
not, under these circumstances, think it 
desirable and only just to the Durham 
County Council to leave them to deal 
with this and similar eases in the county, 
in which, I admit, there is much room for 
improvement ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: Much has been 
done already in this village, and I hope 
more will be done. Of course, we should 
prefer to see it carried out by the 
Sanitary Authority without the inter- 
vention of an Inspector of the Board. 
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HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING BURIAL 
GROUND. 

Carrain FENWICK: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he has received the 
Report of the Inspector sent down to in- 
quire into the state of the Houghton-le- 
Spring old burial ground; and what 
steps he intends to take in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitnu, Fife, E.) : I have received 
the Inspector’s Report, which states that 
he, incompany with several members of 
the Local Board, the Medical Officer of 
Health, and a number of parishioners, in- 
spected the burial ground. The rector 
was represented by two of his curates and 
the sexton. He reports that the cemetery 
stands inan open situation outside the town 
and is two acres in area, and the soil is 
dry and not unsuitable, and that there is 
still space for fresh interments in virgin 
soil, and from the evidence which he 
obtained he is satisfied that the water 
supply to the town is not affected, and he 
can see no sanitary reason for closing it : 
but he further reports that the Regula- 
tions under which it was placed by Lord 
Palmerston have not been carefully 
obeyed with respect principally to the 
laying out of the ground and the size of 
the grave spaces ; consequently, I have 
given instructions that the Chureh 
authorities should be directed to observe 
the amended Regulations, a copy of 
which has been forwarded to them. 


PIERS ON THE GARELOCH, 

Carrain) SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been drawn to the fact that whereas 
the piers of Clynder and Barremman 
(whieh lie contiguous to each other upon 
the Gareloch) have been from the dates of 
their construction respectively in regular 
use by the residents of those places, 
Clynder Pier, which is said to have 
passed lately into the hands of the owner 
of Barremman Pier, has been closed by 
him to the detriment and inconvenience of 
certain of the residents of Clynder ; whe- 
ther the Board has power to compel the 
owner or lessee of Clynder Pier to keep 
open and maintain the said pier in the 
interests of the publie; and, if not, 
whether in future the Board will cause 
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provisions to be inserted in Pier Orders 
and in deeds conveying Crown property 
to persons for such purposes in order to 
safeguard public interests in this respect ; 
and in view of the fact that, owing to the 
severance and removal of that part of the 
pier formerly leading to the public 
thoroughfare, there is now no access to 
the pier from the shore ; whether, and, if 
so, under what conditions, the Board has 
power to compel the removal of the re- 
mainder of the pier ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside): My attention has been 
called to the facts stated, and one of the 
disputants has informed the Board of 
Trade that he is about to take legal 
proceedings against the other. In these 
circumstances it would not be proper for 
me to say anything at present as to these 
particular piers. The Board of Trade 
have no power to compel the undertaker 
of a pier to maintain it in the interests of 
the public, if it is not remunerative ; and 
I shall consider whether in future Pier 
Orders, or in deeds conveying Crown 
property for pier purposes, such a pro- 
vision as the hon. Member suggests 
should be inserted. Under the Pier and 
Harbour Acts the Board have power, if 
a pier falls into disuse or decay, either to 
repair or to remove it at the expense of 
the owner. In the case of Clynder Pier 
the new owner has intimated his intention 
of entirely removing it. 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether, in 
the event of suspicious cases occurring 
among future cargoes of Canadian cattle, 
portions of the affected lungs will be 
supplied if desired to independent 
scientific authorities for examination ; 
and whether, in the event of the detection 
by his professional advisers of patho- 
logical appearances, similar to those 
already diagnosed by them as_pleuro- 
pneumonia, inoculative experiments will 
be carried out to test the existence of a 
true contagious element ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): If any further 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia are discovered 
among cattle imported from Canada, I 
should be quite willing to take the same 
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course as that pursued in connection with 
the recent cases—namely, to give facilities 
for the examination of the lungs by any 
veterinary surgeon appointed by the 
Canadian Government, and to supply 
them, so far as is practicable, with 
sections of the diseased portions. The 
suggestion made by my hon. Friend as 
to carrying out inoculative experiments 
has been frequently considered by me in 
conjunction with my veterinary advisers, 
and I need searcely say we should 
certainly have had recourse to so simple 
a method of determining the matter if 
any reliable results could be obtained. I 
am advised, however, that the effects of 
inoculation with the liquid exuded in 
pleuro - pneumonia vary considerably. 
Indeed, it not infrequently happens that 
no local or constitutional disturbances are 
produced ; and, moreover, the same local 
results have been produced by other 
material capable of setting up infective 
inflammation. In these circumstances 
theex periments proposed would obviously 
notafford any reliable test of the character 
of the disease. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON: Will the 
veterinary surgeon have to bean English 
surgeon and resident in this country ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes, Sir. 


Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture when the Papers he has 
promised relating to the examination of 
the lungs of Canadian cattle by the 
veterinary experts of the Board will be 
laid upon the Table ; and whether they 
will inelude the Reports of the Canadian 
Inspectors, and the Correspondence that 
has passed between the Board, the Go- 
vernment of Canada, and the Colonial 
Office respecting the order for slaughter- 
ing all Canadian cattle at the port of 
disembarkation ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I hope to lay 
the Papers in question upon the Table 
in the course of next week ; but corre- 
spondence is now proceeding between the 
Colonial Office and the Board of Agri- 
culture which it is desirable should be 
included. If the Canadian Government 
and the Colonial Office see no objection, 
I should propose to print the whole of 
the Correspondence to which my hon. 
Friend refers, and with a view to the in- 
clusion of the Reports of the Canadian 
Imspectors I have suggested that they 
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should be officially communicated to 
me. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether he will allow several cargoes of 
Canadian cattle to be landed in this 
country and kept in quarantine under 
the strict observation of the Board of 
Agriculture for such a time as the Board 
should consider necessary, in order to 
prove beyond dispute whether or not 
reasonable security exists for their free 
importation ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am afraid 
that the arrangement proposed would not 
be of much assistance in connection with 
the matter to which the hon. Member 
refers. The detention of cargoes for the 
lengthened period necessary would in- 
volve great practical difficulty ; and even 
if no cases of disease presented them- 
selves amongst the animals detained, it 
would only prove that diseased animals 
are not comprised in every cargo—a fact 
which is already beyond dispute. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW: Are the 
veterinary officers of the Board of Agri- 
culture of opinion that pleuro-pneumonia 
is so slightly infectious that it can have 
existed in Canada for a year and still 
have defied discovery by the authorities 
there ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: That is a 
matter of opinion, The disease has 
been found in cargoes arriving in Seot- 
land, and by the Act which I have to 
administer the country which has to 
determine what precautions are necessary 
is the importing country. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW : I shall raise 


the question on the Estimates. 


the Silver Question. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE SILVER 
QUESTION, 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether any negotiations or correspond- 
ence were entered into or carried on with 
the Government of the United States 
with a view to that “direct agreement 
between India and the United States,” 
in reference to the silver question which 
is spoken of in the Despatch of the Go- 
vernment of India to the Secretary of 
State for India of the 21st June, 1892 
(No. 160); and, if so, whether he can 
lay upon the Table any Papers indicating 
the nature of the negotiations or the 
correspondence ? 
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*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.): No such negotiations 
were carried on. The Delegates of the 
United States at the International Mone- 
tary Conference pressed for an Inter- 
national agreement ; but none had been, 
or seemed likely to be, arrived at when 
the Conference adjourned; and the 
position of the Government of India 
rendered further delay highly inadvisable. 


Military Duties on the 


THE SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS, 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether there would be any objection to 
a Return giving the Correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
and Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, on 
the subject of the present contract for 
the sole agency for the sale of Govern- 
ment publications commencing 1857 ¢ 

THe SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): I 
do not think it would be right, or de- 
sirable in the public interest, to publish 
such Correspondence between the Sta- 
tionery Office and a contractor upon the 
working of his contract. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I shall 
raise the question on the Estimates. 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES, 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether he has any expectation of 
moving the Education Estimates during 
the six days between 28th July and 
4th August ; and, if not, whether he can 
indicate any date at which they will 
probably be taken ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, Sir. 


THE FIGHTING IN MASHONALAND. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he has received 
any further information relative to the 
expulsion of an Impi of Matabele men 
from Mashonaland ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: We have not 
received any further news from Sir H. 
Loch ; but we have telegraphed to him 
in reference to the news that has appeared 
in the papers ? 
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H.M.S. “ VICTORIA.” 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it is the intention of the Admi- 
ralty to make good to the “ lower deck ” 
survivors of H.M.S. Victoria such losses 
of kit and clothing as they may have 
suffered ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
In accordance with the Regulations for 
the Navy, every survivor of the Victoria, 
whether man or boy, is entitled to have 
all loss of kit (which includes clothing) 
made good to him, either by fresh 
articles being issued to him free of 
charge or by money compensation. 


AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN 
WALES, 

Mr. EDWARDS (Radnorshire): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether, inasmuch as the 
Agricultural Department of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwith, 
gives instruction to seven counties which 
comprise the most agricultural parts of 
Wales as well as the largest area of the 
Principality, and having regard to the 
necessity of further strengthening the 
agricultural staff within the College, the 
Board of Agriculture will increase the 
grant for agricultural instruction to 
Aberystwith College, so as to bring it to 
the same amount as is granted to the 
Colleges at Durham and Leeds and the 
University College of North Wales at 
Bangor ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I regret that it 
is not possible for me to anticipate my 
decision as to the amount to be awarded 
to the College at Aberystwith in respect 
of agricultural instruction during the 
current year. It will, however, be my 
endeavour to allocate the limited funds 
placed at my disposal with fairness and a 
due regard to the position and work of 
the various Institutions concerned, and I 
am glad to say that the most recent 
Reports I have received show that the 
work at Aberystwith is growing, and 
that it is of a satisfactory character. 


MILITARY DUTIES ON THE ROYAL 
WEDDING DAY. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether he has received the 
written testimony of six separate and 
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reliable witnesses, and the names of six 
others prepared to give testimony, all of 
whom contradict the statement made by 
the officer who wounded with his sword 
Arthur Walker on the day of the Royal 
Wedding ; and whether he will now order 
an independent investigation into all the 
circumstances of the case’ 1 beg also 
to ask whether on the day of the Royal 
Marriage the officers in charge of the 
soldiers in the streets had stringent orders 
to cut down, if necessary, anyone who 
attempted to break through the lines ; 
whether ball cartridges were served to 
the soldiers on duty on the same occasion, 
to be used in a case of emergency ; and 
whether it is customary on the oceasion of 
a State pageant to arm the soldiers with 
ball cartridge, and give officers stringent 
instructions to cut down sightseers who 
attempt to break through the lines ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am obliged to the hon. Member for 
sending me letters from six persons who 
witnessed the oceurrence in the Strand. 
Their evidence varies somewhat, but I 
do not think that any inquiry would | 
bring out more than has been already 
disclosed. As I have already stated, the 
officer disclaims any intention to injure 
the man, the scalp wound being prac- 
tically the result of a regrettable acci- 
dent. In answer to the further question, | 
I have to say that no orders such as 
described were given to the officers in 
charge of troops, that no ball ammuni- 
tion was issued, and that it is not cus- 
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tomary on similar occasions to take such 
extreme steps. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: 
officer adhere to his statement that 
Walker endeavoured to grasp the reins of | 
the horseand thereby caused the accident ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I would not go so far as to say that this 
caused the accident to occur; but it was 
the reason why the officer struck him with 
his sword. The accident consisted not in 
the seizing of the rein, but in the sharp 
edge of the sword meeting the man’s head 
instead of the flat. With regard to the 
catching hold of the reins, which, as the 
hon, Member says, was an important 
factor in the occurrence, even some 
of the letters—one, at any rate, which 
is most elaborate in its details—admit 
that it was quite possible the rein 
was taken hold of, and suggest it was 
done, not with a view of stopping 
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the horse, but because the man was 
pressed by the crowd between the horse 
and an omuibus—an empty omnibus— 
which was standing in the street. One 
way or other, it is most natural to 
suppose that, in the circumstances, the 
rein was taken hold of; and, if so, the 
conduct of the officer, so far as that 
goes, was not unnatural. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: But does not 
the writer of that particular letter say he 
was not in a position to see whether 
Walker did seize the horse’s rein or not, 
and do not the five writers, all of whom 
were looking from windows, distinctly 
state that the rein was not grasped at all, 
and that Walker was not in a position to 
seize it had he endeavoured to do so? 
Under these cireumstances, and despite 
the levity with which the matter has 
been treated, I ask, do not these asser- 
tions justify, in the interests of the Service 
and of the public, an independent 
Investigation 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I quite agree that the cireumstances 
were grave enough to justify the hon. 
Member in sending me these letters, I 
am not at all surprised that persons who 
saw more or less of what oceurred should 
be willing to come forward with their 
testimony ; but I disagree with the hon. 
Member in his supposition that inquiry 
would bring out any more than we have 
ascertained, In the confusion and hurry 
that prevail on such an oceasion it 
seldom happens that one man sees the 
whole occurrence ; and the conclusion I 
have formed from the letters I have 
received is that inquiry would bring out 
no more certain kuowledge of the facts, 


THE DUKE OF TECK, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
His Serene Highness the Duke of Teck 
is a Major General Supernumerary of the 
British Army; what are the duties 
attaching to the position; what salary 
or emoluments are allowed him as Major 
General Supernumerary ; and what was 
the date of his appointment ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
His Serene Highness the Duke of Teck, 
who was a Colonel in the Army super- 
numerary to the Establishment, has been 
promoted to be Major General under the 
same conditions, Such an appointment 
involves no duty and carries no pay. 
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THE NAVAL PROGRAMME, 

Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) : I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty when he will 
be in a position to lay upon the Table of 
the House the full details of the new 
battleships and large cruisers to be laid 
down in 1893-4 ? 

*THe SECRETARY to tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suuttre- 
worTtH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
statement in regard to the new battle- 
ships will be laid upon the Table of the 
House very shortly. <A similar state- 
ment us to the first-class cruisers may 
be delayed, as the details of the design 
have not yet been completed ; but as full 
a description as practicable will be 
furnished before the Shipbuilding Vote 
is taken. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRINTING. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether his attention 
has been called to an error in the Report 
presented to this House from the Joint 
Committee on Electric Powers (Protec- 
tive Clauses) ; whether he is aware that 
the error did not oceur in the Report from 
that Committee presented to the House of 
Lords ; aad whether it is the custom to 
set up in type Reports from Joint Com- 
mittees separately for the two Houses 7 
I may explain that the error was the 
omission of the word “ substautially.” 


Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I have referred 
to the two issues of the Report and Pro- 
ceedings in question for the House of 
Lords and House of Commons respec- 
tively. It appears clear that they have 
been separately set up, and I am in- 
formed that it is the practice to set up 
the Reports and Proceedings of such 
Joint Committees separately for both 
Houses. I will make inquiries, with a 
view to discovering how the difference 


between the two issues of the Report | 


arose, and obviating any such mistakes 
in future, and also, in the interests of 
economy, with a view to preventing 
documents being needlessly set up twice. 

Mr. BRUNNER: Will my right 
hon. Friend endeavour to secure that 
there shall only be one printing in the 
future ? Can it not be done by a friendly 
arrangement ? . 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The moment 
I heard of it I made up my mind to try 
and arrange that in the interests of 
economy. 


THE ARMENIAN PRISONERS AT 
CHSAREA. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether any 
information has been received at the 
Foreign Office relating to tortures 
inflicted on Armenian prisoners at 
Cresarea; and whether he -is able to 
make any statement on the subject ? 

*Sir E.GREY: The alleged acts of 
torture are said to have taken place in 
January last. Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires at Constantinople has been in- 
structed to mention to the Porte the un- 
official statements which have reached 
the Embassy ; but without further con- 
firmation of their accuracy I should not 
feel justified in giving any particulars of 
them. 


THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) : I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in view of the fact 
that the increase of work at the Central 
Telegraph Office necessitates the employ- 
ment of a large body of temporary hands 
for periods so extended as to render them 
practically permanent, he will consider 
the necessity of increasing the permanent 
staff so far as to enable it to cope with 
the permanent demands of the work ; 
whether he is aware that the Ridley 
Commission condemned the employment 
of “permanent temporary ” hands in other 
Civil Service establishments, and recom- 
mended its discontinuance ; and whether 
he can bring his Department within the 
terms of this recommendation ? 

Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
Comparing the total business done by 
the Department in telegraph messages in 
1892-3 with that done in the previous 
year, it would appear that the business 
is almost stationary. There have heen 
symptoms, however, in places of a 
small increase, but it is by no means 
certain it will be maintained. Any per- 
manent addition to the force under such 
circumstances is a matter which requires 
serious consideration, and the question is 
how engaging my attention. It is probable 
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that some addition will be before long 
required in the Central Telegraph Office ; 
but, as I have already explained to the 
House, an absolute discontinuance of 
temporary hands is incompatible with the 
conditions of the work. 


COUNTY MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Crown make 
any charge on the admission or appoint- 
ment of County Magistrates; and 
whether Clerks of the Peace, or Deputy 
Clerks of the Peace, have the right to 
make a charge for Crown Office and 
other charges amounting to £3 3s. and 
upwards ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask my hon. 
Friend to postpone this for a couple of 
days. I am making inquiries. 


THE “VICTORIA” CCURT MARTIAL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he is able to say whether 
the officer of the watch on duty in the 
Victoria at the time of the collision is 
one of the survivors ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Lieutenant Charles J. Collins was officer 
of the watch. He was among those 
saved, and has given evidence at the 
Court Martial. 


TERMINABLE ANNUITIES, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the saving of £7,406 
per annum, effected by the reduction 
under Treasury Warrant, dated 30th 
June, 1893, of the Terminable Annuities 
created to replace the £40,000,000 Con- 
solidated Stock held on behalf of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, by re- 
ducing the said Annuities from 
£2,605,706 to £2,598,300, will be ap- 
plied annually till 1904 to the reduction 
of further Debt, or will be appropriated 
by the Treasury for current expendi- 
aure ¢ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : This Annuity being within the 
fixed Debt charge of £25,000,000, any 
saving in respect of it goes to the new 
Sinking Fund, which consists of all the 
anappropriated portions of the fixed 
charge. 


Pier Accommodation in the {25 Juiy 1893} 
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HEALTH OFFICERS IN ROSS AND 
CROMARTY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the County Medical Officer of 
Health for Ross and Cromarty has re- 
signed his office for the Western District 
of the county ; if so, whether steps will 
be taken to require the Board of Super- 
vision to appoint a County Medical 
Officer of Health who will be able to 
devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the office 7 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have re- 
ceived information that this officer has 
resigned his appointment. It will be for 
the County Authority to appoint his 
successor, and they will, no doubt, select 
the best man possible. 


AUTOMATIC BRAKES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether 
automatic brakes were fitted to the 
carriages of the train on the Highland 
Railway in which the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland and a large number of 
passengers were travelling when the 
accident occurred at Dingwall a few days 
since ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Company 
have telegraphed that automatic brakes 
were fitted to the carriages. The line 
was under repair and nobody was hurt. 


PIER ACCOMMODATION IN THE ISLAND 
OF LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
aware that, as reported in The People’s 
Journal of Saturday, 22nd July, of a 
meeting of the Ross and Cromarty 
County Council, held at Dingwall on 
Wednesday the 19th instant, at which it 
was stated that Lady Matheson, of Stor- 
noway Castle, proprietor of the Island of 
Lewis, with its population of 28,500, 
refused to give the necessary guarantee 
in regard to the sum required, in addition 
to the Government grant, for the con- 
struction of piers and boatslips in the 
island, and that, in consequence of the 
chronie poverty of the inhabitants, it 
was useless to expect a guarantee from 
them, the meeting resolved to draw the 
attention of the Government to the case 
as being worthy of special consideration ; 
and whether the Government will pro- 
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vide the necessary funds to enable the 
work to be carried out before winter ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have seen 
no account of the meeting referred to. 


Mr. WEIR: Then I will send the 


right hon. Gentleman a copy of the 


report. 


THE INSANITARY CONDITION OF 
MECCA. 

Sr H. ROSCOE (Mancaester, 
S.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
considering that the lives of thousands of 
Her Majesty's Mahomedan subjects are 
every year placed in danger in conse- 
quence of the insanitary condition of 
Mecca during the Hajj, and in view of 
the fact that some mouths ago a public 
meeting of Mahomedans was held at 
Madura, when a resolution was passed 
to memorialise the Sultan of Turkey to 
adopt suitable measures for improving 
the sanitation of Mecea and other places 
of pilgrimage, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs will urge the Porte to 
secure the immediate publication of the 
Report of the Ottoman Board of Health 
on this subject ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The subject already 
occupies the attention of Her Majesty's 
Embassy, and no effort will be spared to 
secure the adoption of suitable sanitary 
measures by the Ottoman Authorities. 

Str H. ROSCOE: Can the hon. 
Baronet say when this Ottoman Board 
was coustituted ? 

Sir E. GREY : I cannot. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE 
EAST. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if the French Re- 
public has in any way modified the 
attitude of commercial hostility to British 
trade taken up in Indo-China and Tonkin 
in recent years on instructions from 
Paris, or shows any disposition to lower 
the prohibitive duties levied upon British 
goods ; and, in the contrary case, if the 
restrictions imposed by France through- 
out her Colonies upon the development of 
English commerce will be borne in mind 
in any negotiations for the extension of 
her Eastern Possessions, and especially 
in directions offering at present great 
facilities to British traders ¢ 


Mr. Weir 
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the Coal Trade. 


*Sir E. GREY: No alteration of the 
colonial policy of France in giving 
French trade preferential treatment in re- 
lation to foreign trade has taken place. 
The restrictions imposed are, of course, 
well-known to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 
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THE NAVAL ESTIMATES. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: In the 
absence of the right hon. Member for 
the Ormskirk Division of Lancashire, I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
if he can state when the Navy Estimates 
will be brought forward ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
No early day can be devoted to Navy 
Estimates. Due notice will be given of 
the date when they will be taken. 


LADIES AS GUARDIANS, 

Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that, 
notwithstanding the opinion recently 
expressed by him as to the usefulness of 
a Ladies’ Committee, the Buckingham 
Board of Guardians, at their last meeting 
ou the proposition of the Rev. J. Corr, 
Vicar of Foscott, abolished the Ladies’ 
Committee ; and whether, looking to this 
and other instances of the way in which 
Boards of Guardians perform their duties, 
he will use his best endeavours to 
push on his Parish and Distriet Councils 
Bill ¢ 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I 
have not been informed of the passing of 
a resolution such as that referred to in 
the question. If one were passed I 
should deeply regret it. No man in this 
House is more anxious than I am to see 
the Local Government Bill passed into 
law. 


THE THREATENED STRIKE IN THE 
COAL TRADE. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the imminent danger of a strike in the 
Midlands in which 200,000 miners are: 
involved ; and whether the Board of 
Trade have taken, or can take, any steps 
with « view to effecting a peaceful settle 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been drawn to the serious 
state of affairs, which may result in a 
stoppage of work in many important 
mining districts. Steps have been taken 
by the Labour Department to obtain 
full and accurate information on the 
subject (part of which has aiready been 
published in The Labour Gazette), but 
the Board of Trade have at present no 
statutory powers to undertake arbitra- 
tion or conciliation or to intervene in- 
a trade dispute. 

Mr. DALZIEL: Is there anything 
to prevent the Board of Trade inter- 
fering and exercising its influence in the 
direction of peace ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I think the 
Board would probably be subjected to a 
rebuff if it attempted to intervene. It 
has no statutory powérsto act. Already 
some applications have been made to me 
by employers in favour of arbitration ; 
but having regard to the declaration on 
the part of the miners, that they will 
submit to no reduction and will refuse 
arbitration, I do not think I could with 
advantage intervene at present. 


MRS. ELIZABETH GLADSTONE AND 
HER TENANTS. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has received a 
letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Gladstone, of 
County Limerick, in which she affirms 
that the statements in the question 
addressed to him on the 17th instant, 
regarding her property and the treatment 
she has received, are strictly accurate ; 
and whether he has made further in- 
quiries into the case, and with what 
result ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Has the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman been called to the fact that 
the caretaker employed by this lady 
failed to answer a summons before a 
Resident Magistrate for illegally firing a 
revolver, and that consequently a Bench 
warrant was issued for his arrest 7 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I believe that 
that is so. In reply to the question 
on the Paper, 1 have to say that 
I have received a letter from the lady 
referred to, in which she makes a general 
assertion of the nature indicated in the 
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question. I have made further inquiries 
of the fullest kind, and see no reason to 
depart from the answer I have already 
given, It was alleged in the previous 
questions of the hon, Member that this 
lady has been boycotted, refused the pay- 
ment of her rents, and robbed of her 
property ; that hay to the value of £250 
was forcibly carried away by Noonan, 
an evicted tenant, by the aid of a crowd 
of neighbours from the mountains ; that 
compensation was refused on the ground 
that the removal was a larceny; that 
Noonan’s farm has since been boycotted ; 
that she has now, according to the hon. 
Member's question of July 10, about 150 
tons of grass for hay standing on this 
farm worth nearly £1,000, according to 
the hon. Member’s question of July 17 
over 100 tons, and that no one dares 
purchase or remove the hay. The Con- 
stabulary report that, except in the case 
of Noonan, the relations of this lady 
with her tenants are good, nor are they 
aware of any boycotting; that the hay 
removed in 1892 was not valued at £250. 
It was sold by Noonan for about £64, 
and the Grand Jury appear to have 
measured its value at about £100, The 
hay was sold as it stood on the farm by 
Noonan by auction, and the purchasers 
openly carried away the hay. Noonan 
was at this time in occupation of the 
place as caretaker. [Sir E. Asumeap- 
BartLett: Hear, hear!] Yes, and that 
has never been disputed. A _ notice 
under Section 7 of the Land Act of 
1887 was served on him on November 
16, 1891. In February last he appears 
to have been turned out, but thereupon 
reinstated as caretaker, but not his son, 
who had been hitherto living with him. 
The Grand Jury award was traversed 
before the Judge on the ground that the 
necessary legal notice had not been 
served on the secretary of the Grand 
Jury. It was also contended that the 
removal was not « malicious injury. 
The presentment was, according to the 
records of the Grand Jury, nullified by 
the Judge on the ground that the legal 
notice was not served. The police 
value the present crop as considerably 
below that suggested. They have no 
reason to believe that there would be 
any attempt to interfere with the persons 
she may employ. But any necessary 
protection would, of course, be at once 
afforded by them. 
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Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Of course, it is impossible for me by way 
of question and answer to argue upon 
this statement. [* Order, order!”] I 
shall not say a single sentence on that 
now, but I shall take an opportunity on 
the Estimates to point out that the right 
hon. Gentleman has by his present state- 
ment considerably altered his previous 
statement—[ Mr. J. Moncey : Not at all] 
—and confirmed most important parts of 
my statement. I will not now argue 
with the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: And on the 
Estimates I shall call attention to the 
conduct and threats of this lady's care- 
taker, to his action in brandishing a re- 
volver, and to the fact that adequate pro- 
tection is afforded by the police. 





LAND COMMISSION APPEALS. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland have the Land Com- 
mission been advised that no appeal lies 
to the House of Lords from the man- 
damus grauted by a majority of the Court 
of Appeal against them (reversing 
the Queen’s Bench) in * Rossmore rv. 
Donnelly ;” if not, do they intend to allow 
the dictum of the Lord Chief Baron 
affecting the status of every agricultural 
tenancy in Ireland to be incorporated in 
their procedure in hearing  fair-rent 
applications ; did the landlord’s notice 
of appeal from the Sub-Commissioners 
cover the poiut as to the tenant's status 
subsequently raised in the Court of 
Appeal ; and do the Land Commissioners 
hold that their decision to appear or not 
appear as litigants on a mandamus 
application before the Supreme Court of 
Judicature is an exercise of judicial 
discretion 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the Commissioners are engaged to- 
day in the busiuess of the Court, 
and have not had time to reply to my 
telegram. I must ask the hon. Member 
to postpone the question till Thursday. 


BOGUS CLUBS IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has observed the number ef convictions 
in connection with bogus clubs in Dub- 
lin; and whether it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a Bill deal- 
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ing with this evil, or whether the Govern- 
ment will support the Bill on this subject 
already passed its First Reading ? 

Mr.J.MORLEY : Iam pleased to hear 
that there have been several successful 
prosecutions in Dublin arising out of the 
evil referred to within the last three 
months, and that the police have a number 
of other similar cases now pending. The 
Government cannot promise legislation 
on the subject, and until the Bill to which 
the hon. Member refers has been printed 
I am afraid I cannot undertake to say 
whether the Government would support 
it. 
Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Will the 
Government assist the Irish Members to 
extend to Ireland the provision of the 
Clubs Registration (England) Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not ac- 
quainted with that Bill, but I will con- 
sider the point. 


LIMITED COMPANIES AND INCOME 
TAX. 

Mr. H. FORSTER (Kent, Seven- 
oaks): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether he is aware that a 
large number of cases have been stated 
and set down for hearing by the High 
Court of Justice (Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion) on questions relating to the assess- 
ment of Limited Companies for Income 
Tax ; that some of these cases involve 
very considerable sums and affect the 
profits of these Companies for several 
years past; that certain of these cases 
were set down more than 18 months ago, 
and have never been allowed to reach a 
hearing ; and that the Companies have 
nevertheless been compelled to pay the 
amounts in dispute as charged by the 
authorities ; whether he can state the 
cause of such delay and the remedy for 
it; and whether he can state the total 
number of such cases ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russeit, Hackney, 8.) : The hon. 
Member has been misinformed as to the 
facts. The number of cases which have 
been stated and set down for hearing by 
the High Court of Justice (Queen’s 
Bench Division) on questions relating to 
the assessment of Limited Companies for 
Income Tax, and which have not been 
decided, is two, and two only, Those 
two cases were set down for hearing in 
January last, and were heard last week, 
when judgment was reserved in each case. 
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FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Mr. CURZON (Southport): I wish 
to ask a question, of which I have given 
private notice to the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, which he may 
be able to answer before he makes the 

romised statement as to Siam. It is as 
follows :—Whether the French Govern- 
meut have notified the blockade of the 
coast of Siam; whether this is to be 
interpreted as an act of belligerency 
between France and Siam ; whether the 
blockade has been, or will be, recognised 
by Her Majesty’s Government ; and 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take with regard to a measure 
that will inflict the most serious damage 
upon British trade and shipping in the 
East ? 

*Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have received verbal notice 
from the French Government of their 
intention to establish a blockade of Siam. 
Such a measure would be undoubtedly 
an act of belligerency between France 
and Siam. We propose to continue our 
present protection in Bangkok of British 
life and property ; but the Government 
do not think it advisable in the public 
interest that any further statement on 
the subject should be made to-day. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): In regard to the statement 
that the blockade would constitute an act 
of belligerency, is it supposed that there 
would be any declaration of war or would 
it be a mere implied belligerency ? Or, 
in other words, is it to be a pacific 
blockade ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I hope to enter 
into further details on Thursday. I 
apprehend the exact value to be attached 
to a blockade must vary according to the 
circumstances in each particular case. 

Mr. CURZON: Am I to understand 
from the answer of the hon. Baronet that 
no British vessel, not even a ship carry- 
ing the mails, can from Thursday next 
ascend the River Menam to Bangkok 
without the risk of being fired upon by 
the French ? Will any steps be taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government to miti- 
gate so serious a state of affairs ; also 
may I ask when we may look forward to 
receiving some notification of the pro- 
ceedings pending with our Ambassador 
at Paris ? 

Sir E. GREY: Any further state- 
ment must depend upon the communica- 
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tions now passing between this Govern- 
ment and the French Government, and 
as regards any details of the blockade we 
have only just received notice of the 
blockade, and I should be glad if the hon. 
Member would give notice as regards the 
passage of the mails. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
May I ask whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are taking steps to secure some 
equality of the naval forces between 
France and England ? 

Sir E. GREY: We have already 
assured the House—and that assurance 
still holds good—that we have sufficient 
naval forces to protect the lives and pro- 
perty of British subjects at Bangkok. 


PROGRESS OF SUPPLY. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): It may be for the 
convenience of the House that I should 
state that we propose to proceed with the 
Education Votes for England and Secot- 
land on Friday. After the Education 
Votes we propose to proceed with other 
Supply, intending to take the Votes in 
their order, unless special circumstances 
should intervene, of which, of course, we 
should give due notice. This will hold 
good until Wednesday, and then we 
propose to proceed with the Vote on 
Account, which it will be necessary to 


report to the House not later than 
Friday. 
Mk. BARTLEY: When will the 


Vote on Account be printed, and for how 
long will it be ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Six weeks. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Which Vote will be taken after 
the Education Vote ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Votes will be taken in their order unless 
special circumstances necessitate an 
alteration. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): Will 
the Scottish or English Education Vote 
be taken first ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Notice 
will be given of that. 


Viscount CRANBORNE — (Ro- 
chester): It would be of great con- 
venience to many hon. Members to 


know whether the English or Scottish 
Education Vote will be taken first. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 


state what will be done to-morrow. 


I will 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(No. 209.) 

[ Progress, New Clauses, 

24th July.) 

[PORTY-FIFTH NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE, 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


New Clause (Financial arrangements 
as between the United Kingdom and 
Ireland).—( Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) 
moved the omission of the Ist sub-section 
of the clause, It would not be necessary 
for him to detain the Committee for 
more than a few minutes, as he had 
already expressed his views on this 
question during the general discussion 
on the clause. It would be remembered 
that Clause 10, as it originally stood, gave 
the Irish Legislature control, collection, 
aud management of the taxes in Ireland 
immediately, with the exception of the 
Customs. He and other hon. Members 
had voted in favour of that Clause 10, 
because they desired to take the earliest 
opportunity to show that the proposal in 
Clause 10 was a preferable one to the 
proposal in the new Financial Clause. 
The Ist sub-section of the new clause 
was as follows :— 

“(1) Uatil the transfer hereinafter mentioned 
the existing taxes in Treland shall be imposed 
by Act of Parliament, and all matters relating 
to those tarcs or to the hereditary revenues of 
the Crown in Treland, or to the collection or 
management thereof, shall be regulated by Act 
of Parliament.” 

If that Ist sub-section was left out the 
remainder of the clause, with a slight 
amendment in the last sub-section, 
would read connectedly, while the 
Amendment would not materially inter- 
fere, in his opinion, with the financial 
scheme of the Government. Both the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board made an elaborate defence of the 
new financial proposals, but neither of the 
right hon. Gentlemen thought it necessary 
to dwell, even in a single sentence, on 
this proposal for the collection of the 
Irish taxes; and that fact strengthened 
him in his belief that there was no 


necessary or reasonable connection be- 
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tween the financial scheme as a whole, 
and the immediate taking over of the 
collection of all taxes by the Irish Legis- 
lature. He therefore moved his Amend- 
ment in order to raise distinctly the 
clear issue whether the Irish Legislature 
was to have the immediate control of 
Irish taxes, as originally proposed, or 
whether that control was to be withheld 
from it for six years. 


Before the Cuarrman put the Ques- 
tion, 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I rise to a point of Order. I 
wish to move the omission of the words 
“until the transfer hereinafter men- 
tioned,” the object being to take away 
the transitional character of the clause, 
If you, Sir, put to the Committee a single 
word of the clause, it would prevent my 
Amendment being moved ; and I ask asa 
matter of Order whether you cannot put 
the number of the sub-section, or in some 
other way indicate the question before 
the Committee, so as to enable me, should 
the Committee reject the hon, Member's 
Amendment, to move my Amendment, 
which raises a different question ? 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: The right 
hon. Gentleman should have intervened 
earlier. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon, 
Member for Waterford likes to give way 
the right hon, Gentleman could move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: That would 
be the more regular course, I submit. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
wish to take the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber unawares. But if this is done the 
hon. Member will himself be debarred 
from moving the Amendment on which 
he has just spoken. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : That is so. Ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman moves his Amend- 
ment it would be impossible for the hon. 
Member to move his Amendment subse- 
quently. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: In these 
circumstances it will, perhaps, be more 
desirable that I should insist on my 
Amendment being moved. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I can only put 
the omission of the first word “ until,” 
as the Amendment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square) : Perhaps the difficulty 
would be got rid of if my right hon. 
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Friend moved to insert after “ until” the 
words “ Parliament otherwise ordains.” 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes; I 


accept that suggestion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (1).— (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘until’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
not able to assent to the statement that 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
raises a clear issue. If the Amendment 
was carried ‘the omission of the sub- 
section would leave things exactly as 
they are; that is to say, the collection 
and management of the Revenue would 
be in the hands of the Imperial 
Authorities, and, therefore, the hon. 
Member would of course require to pro- 
ceed by further provisions in order to 
attain his end. The hon. Member said 
that this change, as regards the imposi- 
tion aud collection of the Revenue, could 
not be considered by the Government as 
a vital change in our financial position, 
because neither the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer nor the Presidentof the Local 
Government Board referred to that part 
of the plan. It is perfectly true that 
they did not refer to it; but the reason 
was that this part of the plan was not 
assailed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, and con- 


sequently there was no necessity to 
defend it. We regard this change as a 
very great change indeed, and the 


whole system of receipt and account in 
connection with the collection and dis- 
tribution of Irish Revenue would be 
altered and dislocated if the plan of the 
hon, Member were accepted. In the 
alteration which we made from the 
original plan of the Bill the main object 
was to secure simplification. We can- 
not accept the Amendment because it 
would break up the character of the plan, 
and, further, because controversy would be 
raised which might perhaps otherwise be 
avoided. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I rise at once 
not because I have any desire to intervene 
in the special matter of controversy 
between the Prime Minister and the hon. 
Member for Waterford; but if I were 
called upon to decide on the issue between 
them, I could not think it consistent with 
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my duty to go into the Lobby with the 
hon. and learned Member. I presume 
this would be the appropriate time for me 
to ask the Government by what 
machinery they propose during the 
transitional period of six years to deal 
with the protection of the Revenue in 
Ireland ? As the Chief Secretary was 
aware, there was a time when there was 
a special machinery for dealing with the 
Excise in Ireland. That was found to 
be very expensive, and a saving of about 
£20,000 a year was effected by the 
transfer of the duty of protecting the 
Inland Revenue to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who now perform that duty. 
I believe that body has been increased by 
400 men, who are employed and paid for 
Revenue purposes, and without those 400 
men I take it that it would not be 
possible in any way to cope with the 
problem of illicit distillation, which is a 
serious problem in large tracts of 
mountainous country like the Highlands 
of Scotland and the West of Ireland, 
The Bill, as I understand it, contem- 
plates that the whole of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary shall be withdrawn as soon 
as the new Irish Legislature sends a 
certificate to the Lord Lieutenant that 
local police has been provided in any 
county. It is not, I presume, intended 
by the Government to intrust to such 
local police the whole responsibility of 
protecting the Imperial Revenue, and 
yet they would apparently deprive them- 
selves, or they might find that they had 
deprived themselves, by this Bill of the 
existing machinery for that purpose. The 
problem therefore arose, which the Go- 
vernment, I suppose, have faced, though 
they have not told us anything about it, 
by what machinery they are going to 
protect the interests of the British, and, 
indeed, in this matter, of the Irish tax- 
payer also. This must have been 
present to their minds in formulating 
their plan. Do they mean to go back to 
the original and costly system by the 
abolition of which some 20 or 30 years 
ago £20,000 a year has been saved ? 
If they do not mean to do that, what do 
they mean to do ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
very considerate on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman that I was 


ignorant of this particular detail. But it 
so happens that Iam myself the author 


It was 


to assume 
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of this change. _I think so far back as 
1853 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think it was in 
1846. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No,a 
much more important change, which I 
have always regretted, was made in 
1846, when the entire general charge of 
the Constabulary Force was put on the 
Consolidated Fund instead of one-half 
of it being provided in Ireland. But in 
1853 it was represented to me by an ex- 
cellent public servant, the Chairmanof the 
Inland Revenue, that an economy might 
be made with great administrative ad- 
vantage to the Service—and that 
economy was, I think, considerably more 
than the right hon. Gentleman has stated 
it to be, for it was something like 
£40,000 a year—by the abolition of the 
Excise Constabulary, and by the transfer 
of their duties to the regular Imperial 
Constabulary. I made the change, and 
there is no doubt that it has been suecess- 
ful, and that the duties have been dis- 
charged by the Constabulary with per- 
fect satisfaction to the authorities. I 
quite admit that the question raised by 
the right hon, Geutleman in respect of 
the collection of the Imperial Revenue 
by the local police is one which may re- 
quire some consideration, but it is not an 
imminent or pressing question at the 
present time. There can only be county 
police under some county local govern- 
ment or some local government in county 
areas outside the areas of the Munici- 
palities. No such areas have been 
formed or authorities constituted under 
which there could be police, and, there- 
fore, although I feel the force of the 
inquiry, these changes must be made 
before the question can be considered as 
a practical one. The right hon, Gentle- 
map has said that this machinery will 
be for the collection of the Imperial 
Revenue. But the Irish interest in this 
collection will continue, because two- 
thirds of that Revenue will constitute 
the fund, from which the charges of 
local government in Ireland are to be 
wholly or substantially met. I do not 





think, under these circumstances, that 
the time has come for giving a final 
answer upon the modifications in the 
present arrangements which will have to 
be made to secure the repression of illegal 
distillation when the proper time arises. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, it was somewhat interesting to 
him to regard the difference with which 
the Prime Minister treated his Irish 
allies in the matter of the collection of 
the Revenue and the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman treated them on 
other oceasions. When it was a matter 
of protecting the rights of the Irish 
minority, or a matter of retaining the 
Imperial supremacy, the Prime Minister 
entirely confided in hon, Gentlemen below 
the Gangway, and it went to his heart to 
hear any doubts cast upon them. But 
when it came to what the right hon. 
Gentleman, no doubt, considered to be 
the far more interesting question of the 
collection of the Revenue his attitude 
towards the Nationalist Members changed. 
The Prime Minister’s position on the 
sub-section which the hon. Member for 
Waterford proposed to omit showed that 
there lingered in the mind of the right 
hon. Gentleman a certain doubt as to the 
willingness, or possibly as to the capacity, 
of the future Irish Government to satis- 
factorily fulfil the functions of collecting 
the English tribute. It was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him if Home Rule 
ever were granted whether the tribute 
was collected or not. So far as he was 
concerned, he hoped it would cease alto- 
gether. He thought that being betrayed 
was bad enough, but paying the betrayer 
was still worse. But it was interesting 
now to learn that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not got the faintest idea in the 
world as to how the collection of this 
tribute was to be made. There was not 
to be established in Dublin a Preetorian 
Guard, but there was to be established 
in Ireland a local police. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew a great deal, but he did 
not, he thought, know very much of 
Ireland, for if he did he would not look 
to the local police of Clare or Kerry 
to colleet the tribute which was to flash 
the pockets of the hated Saxon. He 
did not interfere ia the Debate because 
he inclined to the one course or the 
other course. It was a matter of indif- 
ference to him. He should ueither 
support the hon. Member for Waterford 
nor vote for the Government. This was 
one of those family quarrels which some- 
times occurred now, notwithstanding the 
union of hearts, but which led to nothing. 
Hon. Members below the Gangway 
would accept any re-arrangement the 
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Prime Minister might fix upon. The 
right hon. Gentleman had nothing to 
fear, because hon. Members below the 
Gangway were bound to accept his pro- 

ls if he only put his foot down. 
Those hon. Members, however, must 
have internally smiled as they listened 
to the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, because they knew well that 
if Home Rule were granted the British 
tribute would be at their mercy. If the 
Prime Minister looked at the Amend- 
ment Paper he would see a later Amend- 
ment in the name of the hon. Member 
for North Dublin, providing that the 
tribute was to be paid only when 
the surplus in the Irish Exche- 
quer was not less than £500,000. 
The first object would be to pay their 
own expenses, then to pay the Govern- 
ment officials ; and to do that they must 
have a surplus. The Amendment was a 
sort of old friend of his, because it was 
the way in which they dealt with the 
landlords in Ireland. They advised the 
tenants to pay their landlords under 
certain restricted conditions. They were 
first to pay the shopkeeper, then to pay 
their dues, then to provide for themselves, 
and to retain enough to enjoy life, and 
then, if the tenant chose, to pay the 
remainder to the landlord. In this case 
they found the tribute was to be paid, 
hut it was only to be paid if £500,000 of 
surplus remained to be distributed 
amongst the officials of the future Parlia- 
ment. This Amendment, which he was 
not discussing now, threw its shadow 
over the present discussion, because it 
showed the meaning and intention of the 
hon. Member and his friends. When 
the Home Rule Parliament was estab- 
lished and the British Exchequer 
demanded its due, and that due was 
refused on pure and patriotic motives, he 
would like to hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman would have to say. Again, 
how would the right hon. Gentleman 
stop smuggling ; how would he prevent 
distillation ? The right hon. Gentleman 
said he did not know, nor did anyone else 
know. When the scramble was over for 
the post of Chancellor of the Exehequer 
of the Irish Government, and when the 
other posts were distributed, as they 
would be, amongst gentlemen of great 
ability below the Gangway, naturally 
their first motive and object would be, not 
to secure the Revenue of the British 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, but to 
pay themselves and their friends, 
aud to maintain with proper dignity 
that Government of which, no 
doubt, they would be ornaments. He 
should vote neither one way nor the 
other, and he hoped those of his friends 
who sympathised with him would adopt 
that course. Of course, there might be 
English and Scottish Members who 
might view this from the standpoint 
of the British taxpayer; but he did 
not. That was the _ British tax- 
payer's look out, but he looked 
at it from the point of view of the 
Irish minority ; and he might say for 
them that if they snapped the connection 
between this country and Ireland so far 
as the collection of the British tribute 
was concerned, he, for one, did not ecarea 
farthing. 

*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) 
thought the Committee would agree with 
him that speeches like that last delivered 
did not conduce to the relevaney or order 
of discussion. With regard to the 
remarks of the hon. Member upon his 
Amendment, he preferred to explain the 
Amendment himself, which he would do 
when they came to it. With respect to the 
remarks of the Prime Minister, he wished 
to make one or two observations. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that if this 
sub-section were omitted things would 
remain as they were now. Might 
he point out that if the sub-section 
were omitted things would not remain as 
they were if a subsequent and consequent 
Amendment was adopted ? All that was 
necessary would be to alter the first three 
or four words of Sub-section 8, to substi- 
tute for the words “after six years” the 
words “on and after the appointed day.” 
By that the 10th clause of the Bill as it 
originally stood would be revived. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the omission 
of this sub-section would have the 
effect of giving over at once the con- 
trol of Irish taxation to the Irish Legis- 
lature, the result of which would be to 
break up the plan. The essence of the 
plan consisted of two parts; first, in 
taking one-third of the Irish Revenue for 
the British Exchequer ; and, secondly, inv 
allowing the Imperial Parliament to fix 
the rates of Customs, Excise, and postage. 
If they went back to the 10th clause, 
which he contended would be the effect 
of omitting this sub-section, they would 
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leave this Imperial Parliament the power 
of fixing all Excise, Customs, and Postal 
Rates, and the rest of the clause would 
give to the Irish Exchequer two-thirds 
of the Revenue; therefore it seemed to 
him that the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman fell to the ground. The 
meaning of the Amendment was that the 
Irish Legislature should at once have 


the control of all its own taxation, 
with the exception of the fixing 
of the Customs, Excise, and Postal 


Rates ; and so far as his hon. Friend, him- 
self, and those who agreed with him 
were concerned, they regurded it as a 
matter of first-rate importance. He 
would not dwell upon the fact that the 
keeping from the Irish Legislature, even 
for a definite period of six years, the 
control of all its taxes was a humiliating 
proposal. He would not dwell upon that, 
because it was self-evident, and he 
looked forward with great apprehension 
as to what might take place in such a 
state of things both in the Parliament 


of Ireland and outside its walls; but 
he would dwell upon the fact that 
the keeping away from the Irish 


Legislature the power of controlling all 
its taxes for six years would gravely 
hamper the Irish Legislature in the 
management of Irish affairs. For 
instance, supposing, under the arrange- 
ment of the Bill, somehow or other, by a 
miscalculation in the Returns, by an 
enormous amount added to the pension 
list in respect of the Civil Service and 
Police, a deficit occurred, they would be 
absolutely unable to make up that de- 
ficit, because they would have no control 
over the existing taxes in Ireland. When 
the right hon. Gentleman told him they 
would have power under the Bill to levy 
new taxes he begged to assure him that 
his (Mr. Clancy’s) conviction was that 
he would be a bold Minister who would 
propose to introduce any new taxes in 
Ireland for the next 10 or 20 years. 
Therefore, he was afraid it would 
hamper and disorganise and dislocate 
their whole system in Ireland, if they 
were deprived even for only six years 
of all control over their taxation. He 
was afraid that the collection, not merely 
of Customs and Excise Duties, but all 
other taxes, by Imperial officers who 


were to be established all over Ireland as 
now, would create a state of things likely 
to lead to political friction, and he was 


Mr. Clancy 
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borne out in this by the words of the 
Prime Minister. In introducing the 
Bill the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the desirability of keeping Imperial 
officers as much as possible out of con- 
nection with the internal affairs of Ireland. 
Instead of doing anytking to keep them 
out of such connection, for the next six 
years—the most critical period inthe whole 
history of Ireland, the time when Home 
Rule would be on its trial—Imperial 
officers would be then, as now, diving 
into all the affairs of Ireland, and he was 
afraid the result would be political diffi- 
culty and friction. He admitted there 
was one consideration that would weigh 
with himself in accepting this clause, and 
that was the doubtful character of the 
Financial Returns. [“ Oh, oh!" ] There 
was no doubt about that; everyone ad- 
mitted it, and the Government had prac- 
tically admitted it by offering a Royal 
Commission to ascertain the facts. Con- 
sidering that fact, he sometimes thought 
it would be better for the Irish Govern- 
ment to have nothing to do with the 
taxation of Ireland until they knew the 
real facts of the case. But a considera- 
tion like that did not outweigh the other 
considerations to which he had referred ; 
and believing that it did not out- 
weigh them, he had no hesitation in 
supporting the Amendment of his hon. 
and learned Friend. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he agreed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. 
Redmond). The proposal of the Govern- 
meut was that for six years the control 
of the taxation should remain in the 
hands of the Imperial Parliament, and 
that it should have power to control and 
alter the taxation of Ireland ; but that it 
should hand back to the Irish Govern- 
ment for the purpose of carrying on its 
own business two-thirds of that taxa- 
tion. As a British taxpayer, and as a 
friend of Ireland, he objected to that 
arrangement. He thought it would 
work evil to both the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the Government sitting in 
Dublin. It must necessarily hamper the 
action of any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer there, because he would have to 
consider an entirely new state of cireum- 
stances in any dealings he might have to 
take in the annual review of the finances. 
It was said by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer yesterday that even now, in 
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dealing with the finances of the Empire, 
he had to consider their effect on Ire- 
land, and that the Representatives of 
that country would have a good deal to 
say with regard to any proposed change. 
That was true; but there was this en- 
tirely new feature introduced—that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in considering the effect 
of any alteration of the taxes, must not 
only cousider how that alteration would 
affect the different classes of taxpayers, 
but he must consider what effect it would 
have on the balance at the disposal 


of the Irish Government. Hitherto, 
whatever change was made in the 
taxes the Irish administration was 


bound to be carried on, and the money 
would have to be found for it. But now 
it would have no effect whatever on the 
expenditure in Ireland if the duty on 
tea or spirits or any other source of 
Revenue was reduced. If they were 
going to allot two-thirds of the Revenue 
derived from Ireland for the maintenance 
of the Irish Government they would have 
to consider, whenever any change was 
made in the taxes, how that two-thirds 
would enable the Government of Ireland 
to be carried on. That was a new 
thought, a new complexity, a new em- 
barrassment, in dealing with the taxation 
of the Kingdom. They could not make 
changes they might otherwise desire to 
make, because it would disorganise the 
Irish balances. But if, instead of giving 
the Irish Government two-thirds of the 
Revenue from Ireland, they resolved to 
accept the proposal of the quota which 
the Irish Government should pay—that 
was that the Irish Government should 
pay a fixed sum to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, the embarrassment of the Irish 
Exchequer would be greater, because 
then the diminution of the Irish Revenue 
would not apply to two-thirds, but to the 
whole. In his opinion the only way to 
reserve to themselves liberty of action in 
respect of Imperial taxation, and, at the 
same time, to keep themselves free from 
embarrassment would be to assign to the 
Irish Government not the two-thirds, or 
not what would remain after a fixed 
quota was paid, but to assign to them 
what might be necessary for the purposes 
of government and take the remainder. 
Then they would be at liberty to deal 
with the taxation of the country, and a 
fixed quota would be left to the Irish 
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Government. The proposed mode of 
dealing with the Irish finances took 
away from the Irish Government 
the prime motive for economy. It 
was said that the Irish Government 
would have ample stores of money if it 
exercised due prudence; but to what 
purpose would it exercise due prudence ? 
It was the glory of a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to remit taxation. No pru- 
deace on the part of the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—and he thought the 
Prime Minister would be keenly alive to 
this argument — no prudence’ would 
enable the Irish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to remit taxation. He would have 
no motive to do so. He would have 
to spend to the limit that was assigned to 
him ; and the scheme of the Government, 
while it would embarrass the Imperial 
Parliament, would not tend to develop 
that virtue which his right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government relied on. 
He would pass from that point to the 
third line of consideration, which involved 
perpetual difficulties between the two 
countries. How could they get rid of 
the difficulties of Irish finance when the 
Irish Representatives in that House 
could raise the question in certain respects 
every year, and year by year? and evil 
must result between the two countries if 
this proposed dual arrangement was 
started. In a previous speech he 
made an observation which he would 
take the liberty of repeating. He ven- 
tured to say that the peaceful, easy, and 
smooth relations between Great Britain 


and her Colonies was owing to the 
absence of any pecuniary relations. He 


had also referred to the experience of 
the United States, which was absolutely 
free from all pecuniary relations between 
the Federal and the State Government. 
If the Government introduced a system 
of pecuniary arrangement between Great 
Britain and Ireland, a system liable to 
revision and change, they would be 
creating a source of corruption and of 
perpetual intrigue. He was glad to see 
the Member for Longford (Mr. Blake) 
in his place, and he would challenge him 
to question the accuracy of the statement 
he was about to make, that the history 
of Canada was full of warnings in this 
respect. Sir John Macdonald was a 
clever manager of men and an able 
manipulator of political issues ; but Sir 
John Macdonald’s success in carrying out 
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his objects and the security he had arose 
from the way in which he went from 
Province to Province offering them sub- 
ventions of money. The history of 
Canada was pregnant as to the evil of a 
system of pecuniary relations between a 
central and a subordinate Government, 
and the Colony of New Zealand gave a 
lesson of the same kind. The Govern- 
ment was rushing, without considering 
what experience taught them, into setting 
up in Ireland a system the evils of which 
had been demonstrated elsewhere. If 
they were to accept Home Rule, and if 
a separate Parliament was to be set up 
in Dublin, the only way to do it was to 
make a clean cut fiscally between the 
Exchequers of the two Kingdoms. His 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
was in favour of the unity of trade ; but 
the unity of trade was not worth keeping 
if it must be kept by a corrupt arrange- 
ment between England and _ Ireland. 
The sincere and outspoken Leaders of 
the Home Rule movement demanded 
freedom in respect to taxation and trade, 
and the best interests of this country 
required that that demand should be 
acceded to if the Government was going 
to make the false step of setting up 
Home Rule in Ireland. But he believed 
they would not settle the Home Rule 
Question in that Parliament, or perhaps 
in the next; but if the constituencies 
insisted on the setting up of Home Rule, 
let the opportunity be availed of of gomg 
back to the scheme of 1886 or some 
modification of it that would leave them 
free, leave them untainted, and that 
would give Ireland an opportunity of 
working out its future free from the cor- 
ruption and taint which would affect it 
also under the present financial scheme. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, N.): It 
ix not to be denied, it needs no 
precedent to prove, that complicated 
or intimate financial relations between 
subordinate and central Governments 
afford opportunities of evil which do 
not exist in the absence of these relations. 
But I think it is not to be denied 
either that it is possible to achieve 
objects which are in the best  in- 
terests of both Islands without en- 
countering all the dangers to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred, and which, 
I think, he has immensely exaggerated. 
It is strange to hear from the Benches 


on whieh the right hon. Gentleman sits the | 
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suggestion that the true method of Home 
Rule is one which should separate the 
trade relations of the two Islands; because 
—wisely, as I believe—with reference to 
the first cast of the Bill of 1886, the 
most cogent objection taken, apart from 
the question of representation here, was 
the objection indicated at a time when it 
was thought that there might be a 
separate Custom and Excise Revenue, 
and thus a possible separation of trade, 
with Protection in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman has stated that the 
candid Home Ruler is saying he is not 
satisfied with the present arrangement as 
to trade relations, and that it must 
be changed. But so long ago as 1886, 
when the Bill assumed in that respect 
the form in which it came before Parlia- 
ment, the Leader of the Irish Party 
accepted fully and frankly the proposition 
that, for the purpose of trade and com- 
merce, the Islands should be one. Since 
that time, up till now, that view has 
been accepted and adopted by those who, 
from the Sister Island, do advocate Home 
Rule. I regard as « cardinal point ; 
I have regarded it as even more in the 
real interests of Ireland than in those of 
Great Britain, that there should be ab- 
solute freedom of trade bet ween these com- 
munities. The feeling in Ireland which 
subsisted with reference to that subject 
was, as we all know, due to the fact that 
the power of Britain had in former years 
been used with different trade notions and 
different views, in a manner absolutely 
impossible to conceive of revival now. 
That real freedom and community of trade 
are best secured by the present plan is an 
obvious proposition. I say that regarding 
this as a cardinal point, and adopting 
the views which the Liberal Unionists 
in 1886 took upon that subject, and which 
largely moulded the legislation of 1886 
and 1893, it becomes obvious that here, 
and here alone, must centre the legislation 
with reference to trade, and, therefore, 
the legislation on Customs and Excise. 
If that is so, since it is perfectly clear 
that with reference to Ireland a large 
portion of the public resources necessary to 
meet her Public Local Expenditure must 
be derived from Customs and Excise, since 
it is out of the question to suggest increased 
direct taxation to any large extent as a 
means of Revenue, it is obvious that 
we are obliged to face the difficulty to 
which the right hon. Gentleman alludes. 
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My opinion is that, subject to certain ques- 
tions which are to be disposed of at the 
end of the transitional period, the system 
of the quota is the best and most con- 
venient system of making the adjust- 
ment. With reference to what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said as to Canada, 
I will observe, although the person 
to whom he referred was an opponent 
of mine all my political life, that it is 
just to him to say it was not with refer- 
ence to such transactions as are pointed out 
by the right hon. Gentleman as dangerous, 
but with reference to another class of 
transactions altogether, that the difficul- 
ties, mainly at any rate, have occurred 
in Canada. They occurred in Canada 
because there was an interlacing of 
another and altogether different descrip- 
tion from that proposed in the case of 
Ireland. They occurred with reference 
to those very local subventions which 
have been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion here, such as light railways or 
local grants, those transactions to which 
you propose to put an end altogether 
as Imperial transactions, with respect to 
which you cut a short and = sharp 
mark of division between the two com- 
munities, and as to which you say that 
for the future Ireland herself shall bear the 
burden of local development and local 


improvement. Because in Canada the 
Constitution — interpreted rightly or 


wrougly—interpreted in some respects in 
my judgment against its true meaning, 


was interpreted as being adequate 
to permit the intervention of the 


Central Authority with reference to the 
question of local improvement. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
States as having altogether got rid of 
that difficulty. Not so. The question 
of local improvements in the States is a 
burning question to-day. Therefore it is, 
I think, you are really avoiding the main 
point of danger when you make it dis- 
tinct and clear that whatever the division 
of the Revenue may be, Ireland herself, 
out of her own resources, is to provide for 
the future for her own local improvements 
and development. I admit, as I have 
said, that you cannot have complicated 
transactions without some danger of 
jarring machinery. But to suggest 
that of the two dangers which are set 
before us by the right hon. Gentleman 
the one he proposes we should encounter 
is less grave than the one he proposes 
we should avoid seems to me entirely 
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out of the question. I believe the true 
interests of these two Islands are largely 
bound up in the unity of their trade 
arrangements. I believe their true in- 
terests are largely bound up in the main- 
tenance of the representation at West- 
minster. These are two points for which 
the Liberal Unionists contended in 1886. 
A great many of them did, at any rate. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Courtney) shakes his head, but the 
right hon. Gentleman who leads him 
will not shake his head. On these two 
main and cardinal and related points, 
in respect to which I sympathised with 
them then, my only distinction from them 
now is that while I sympathised with 
them as they were in 1886, I do not 
sympathise with them as they are in 
1893. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The House 
always listens with interest to the hon. 
Gentleman who has just satdown ; and 
having listened to the few remarks he 
has just made, it is no disparagement to 
his speech to say that it was but an im- 
perfect answer to the very weighty 
observations of the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney). With most 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the hon, Member did not attempt to 


deal; he coufined himself to the last 
argument. 


Mr. BLAKE: That was all I heard. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon, Gentleman pointed out the grave 
dangers which might arise between 
England and Ireland if money relations 
were to come in between the two Go- 
vernments. In answer to that, the hon. 
Gentleman said that the differences be- 
tween the Central Government of Canada 
and the Provincial Governments had not 
arisen from the amount which the Pro- 
vinees had to pay, but from the subven- 
tions to be given by the Central to the 
Local Authorities. 

*Mr. BLAKE said, that what he 
intended to say, and what he thought he 
did say, was that they arose mainly 
from the circumstance that the Canadian 
Constitution had been construed to mean 
that the Central Government itself might 
and should undertake and effect local 
improvements. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Quite so: 
and his argument was that as it is not 
contemplated we should go on either 
contributing or making local grants to 
Ireland, that particular source of 
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difficulty would be removed. But Irish 
Members will not come to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and say, * We will 
give you our votes if you make light 
railways.” What they will say is, 
“The country wants light railways; in- 
crease the amount of money we get 
from Imperial taxation or we will not 
support you.” ‘The danger only changes 
in form; the corruption is precisely 
the same. Most of us know how the 
most united families may be riven asunder 
by a wretched quarrel over a paltry sum 
of money. Is not that more likely to be 
the case where the members of a family 
are not joined together by the closest and 
most long-standing family affection ? 
One of the most remarkable parts of the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin was that in which he pointed 
out that the motives of economy would, to 
a great extent, be absent in Ireland under 
the proposed system. The right hon. 
Gentleman pointed out one of a series of 
dangers, all analogous in their character, 
which would arise from Irish finance 
being bound hand and foot by this 
arrangement. The hon. Member for 
Longford said that all Irish Home 
Rulers were agreed that this kind of 
control must be exercised by this House 
over Irish finance ; but he evidently did 
not hear the speech of the hon. Member 
for North Dublin, who pointed out what 
confusion must follow, both inside and 
outside the Irish Legislature, if the 
scheme of the Government were carried 
out. I cannot doubt that in this case the 
Member for North Dublin was a true 
prophet. The position of the Irish Go- 
vernment would be absolutely intolerable 
under this Bill. The Irish Government 
could not possibly carry out works which 
were necessary without a large capital at 
their hand, and they could not get a large 
capital out of the produce of taxation or 
out of the £500,000 surplus so generously 
given to them at the expense of the 
British taxpayer. They must, there- 
fore, get the money by borrowing; and 
on what security would they borrow ? 
Under what I will call the Feb- 
ruary scheme there were the Income 
Tax and other sources of taxation which 
the Irish Government might have 
hypothecated, but now the whole control 
over taxation is taken out of their hands, 
They cannot touch the Customs ; they 
cannot touch Income Tax ; they cannot 
touch the Stamps. Itis quite true that they 
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have a right to two-thirds of the taxation 
in Ireland; but all that taxation is deter- 
mined not by them, but by the British 
Parliament. The Irish Legislature can- 
not turn to one single source of Revenue 
with a view of borrowing in the English 
market for any purpose whatever. Who 
would lend money upon an income which 
was not in the control of the borrower ? 
That is only one of many illustrations 
made in the preceding Debate by the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) and the right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke this evening ; 
and if in the vote we are about to give I 
had merely to consider how this system 
would work in Ireland, and how it would 
affect the Legislatures in Ireland and 
in England, I should not hesitate to 
support the hon, and learned Member 
for Waterford. But I do not mean to 
give that vote. We have something 
more to consider than the ease and future 
government of the Irish Legislature. 
My own view is that we are trying an 
impossible experiment, and, for my part, 
I wish to see it tried, if at all, on the 
smallest seale possible. The scheme is 
an impossible one, but we are met by 
these antagonistic impossibilities on 
every clause of the Bill. We have 
always got to consider on every proposal 
of the Government whether the impossi- 
bility on the right is or is not worse than 
the impossibility on the left. One of 
them we have to choose, and we have to 
estimate the comparative degrees of ab- 
surdity which we are compelled to 
swallow by the legislative speculators 
who promote this Bill. Though with 
some hesitation and reluctance, I choose 
the absurdity which gives least power to 
the Irish Legislative Assembly. On the 
whole, I am disposed to think the least 
intolerable course to be pursued is either 
to abstain from voting altogether or to 
support the Government against the hon. 
and learned Member for Waterford. 
Mr. SEXTON: The question raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
security which the Irish Government 
might have to give for loans is not one 
which arises on the present Amendment. 
It is a question relating to a surplus 
which they may have from income. It is 
presumed that they should havea surplus, 
and certainly if you have not a surplus 
you would not have a good security to 
offer for loans, and the surplus, from 
whatever source it may come, will have 
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to be provided, 


That question arises 
hereafter. The right hon. Gentleman, 
as it appears to me, pointed his speech 
against the Bill at large, against the 
principle of Home Rule, and he conceived 
he was making a point against Home 


Rule. I consider the drift of his speech 
was a condemnation of the present 
system. He said under Home Rule the 


Irish Members would use their oppor- 
influence the 


tunities to corruptly 

Government with regard to the con- 
tribution of Ireland towards Imperial 
Expenditure. We have now 103 Mem- 
bers in this House; and if the Irish 
Members are inclined to use their 


influence corruptly, they could use it 
now ; the only difference is that now you 
have 103 Members who could use their 
influence every day throughout the 
Session, while under Home Rule there 
will only be 80 Members, and they will 
ouly have an opportunity of using their 
influence corruptly with regard to the 
Irish contribution once in three years, 
I think that would be a great relief, and 
would greatly reduce the opportunity 
for using the influence which the right 
hon. Gentleman fears. Sir, perhaps it 
is time now to turn for a moment to the 
Amendment. I would say, before coming 
to it, that the Unionist Members— 
especially those from Ireland—are in the 
habit of charging the Irish people and 
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their Representatives with bad faith, or, | 


at least, a disposition to it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR denied that 
he had so charged the Irish people. 

Mr. SEXTON: No: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman within the limits 
of controversy is always tolerably 
courteous. But I notice to-night that 
the Leader of the Irish Unionist Party, 
who has so often charged us with bad 
faith, has himself introduced, for the 
first time, the suggestion that Ireland 
would be entitled to repudiate her con- 
tribution to the Imperial Revenue. 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON: I did 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. SEXTON: Not only that, but 
he closed his speech by saying he did not 
eare a farthing about it, and that he 
would not assist in the collection of the 
Imperial Revenue. It was not from any 
Irish Nationalist in Ireland or elsewhere, 
but from an Irish Unionist—from the 
Leader of the Irish Unionist Party—un- 
less the Member for South Tyrone 
aspires to that position—from the Leader 
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of the Irish Unionist Party has come the 
suggestion which I repudiate, for Ire- 
land would not dream of repudiating the 
Parliamentary obligations into which her 
Representatives had entered. As to the 
form of this Amendment, it is open to the 
criticism passed upon it that if the sub- 
section were omitted Sub-section 8 would 
carry on the provisional arrangement for 
six years, and after that would transfer 
the powers of collection to the Irish 
Parliament. But, undoubtedly, a further 
Amendment would be necessary. Now, 
Sir, in considering this we have to bear 
clearly in mind that this is a transitional 
provision, and that the Bill is largely a 


provisional Bill. The Bill proposes that 


the Irish Legislature should enter 
gradually into their powers; that the 


legislation on the Land Question should 
be delayed for three years; the appoint- 
ment of the Judges shall not be handed 
over to the Irish Parliament for six years; 
that the control of the Constabulary until 
their dissolution shall remain in Imperial 
hands,and that some of the powers of the 
Irish Legislature, especially with regard 
to thealteration of the constituencies, shall 
not be exercised for six years. I say if 
it was proposed permanently, or for any 
extended period of time, to withhold from 
the Irish Legislature the power of 
taxation or from the Irish Executive the 
function of the collection of the Revenue, 
I would not countenance any such change 
in the scheme, because I believe that the 
imposition and collection of taxation are 
part of any scheme of 


a necessary 


autonomy, and, therefore, the withholding 


of these powers and functions could only 
be countenanced for a temporary period 
and having regard to the provisional 
character of the Bill. I would remind 
the Committee that in the Bill of 1886 
the provision was that all Irish Revenne 
should be collected by an Imperial 
officer. And upon the question of the 
collection I am disposed to think that for 
the first few years of its existence the 
Irish Legislature will be abundantly 
occupied with more urgent questions 
which call for legislative action, and per- 
haps more especially with regard to 
reform of the administrative system in 
Ireland, and that they will lose nothing 
particular by not having placed upon 
them the function of collecting the 
Revenue. It is no disparagement to the 
Irish Legislature to withhold this fune- 
tion for a limited term of years, because 
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the Bill contains an explicit enactment 
that power over the imposition and collee- 
tion of Revenue shall pass to the Irish 
Legislature at the end of the term, and 
there is no disparagement in the partial 
retention due to the principle of expe- 
diency. There is some financial gain—not 
very considerable it is true, but it may 
be material to the Irish Parliament in its 
early days—in allowing the collection of 
Revenue to remain in Imperial hands for 
a term of six years. Ireland pays 62 
per cent. of the cost of collecting the 
Revenues. If Ireland collected the 
Revenue for herself and debited Great 
Britain with the cost of collecting her 
half the net cost to Ireland would be 
£115,000. 

Mr W. E GLADSTONE: 
£120,000. 

Mr. SEXTON: She pays £95,000 
under the present scheme ; therefore she 
gains, by letting Imperial officers collect 
it, the sum of £25,000 a year. It is not 
a great sum. It is not £230,000, as 
gentlemen opposite who have not gone 
into the figures seem to think. I think 
that sum of £25,000 is of some import- 
ance in the first years of the Irish Legis- 
lature. Then as to the fiseal effect of 
the collection of these taxes. The hon. 
Member for Waterford is aware that 
under the plan of 1886, under the plan 
of February last, and under the present 
plan, the fiscal unity of the Three King- 
doms is preserved. ‘That is to say, the 
imposition of Customs and Excise re- 
mains in the hands of the Imperial 
authority. Customs and Excise are five- 
sixths of the Revenue of Ireland ; there- 
fore, if the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should carry his Amendment, the only fiscal 
effect would be that Ireland, if she wanted 
money, could only raise it by increasing the 
Death Duties or the Income Tax. With 
regard to the Death Duties, and more 
especially with regard to the Income 
‘Tax, the Irish Parliament, as contended 
by some hon. Members, might act op- 
pressively or unjustly with regard to 
certain classes in Ireland, and I am not 
at all sorry to say here that I think it is 
no harm for us to agree that the power 
of levying these taxes for six years 
should not be transferred to us, so that 
the Irish Parliament, whatever general 
course it takes, may be able to give 
security to those classes in Ireland who 
fear unjust treatment that it has no such 
intention as they apprehend. Suppose 
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the Irish Parliament wanted to raise 
money, would they do it by raising the 
Income Tax or the Death Duties? I 
think, in the first place, that the Irish 
Legislature would be very unlikely to in- 
crease the Revenue atall. The Revenue 
is already oppressive. The Revenue of 
Ireland is already double what is indi- 
cated by the yield of the direct taxation, 
and it is four times what is indicated by 
Mr. Giffen’s calculation. I think it is 
extremely unlikely, then, that the Irish 
Legislature in the first years of its ex- 
istence would resort to any new tax 
whatever, or any increase of the present 
taxes. But if they did, I see no great 
difference, I confess, between raising what 
they needed by increasing the Income 
Tax or the Death Duties, and raising it 
by new taxes. If they require additional 
Revenue it will be open to them to raise 
it by a new tax, and I see little difference 
between the one and the other. There is 
an important political effect connected 
with this scheme, and I say it is superior 
to every scheme that has gone before it. 
This is the first scheme that has given 
both Parties—both the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Irish Government—and 
the British people and the Irish people a 
direct interest in keeping up the Revenue. 
Neither the plan of 1886 nor the plan of 
February last gave both Governments 
and both peoples an interest in keeping 
up the Revenue, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister gave a 
conclusive reply to the Leader of the 
Opposition when he said that that interest 
is a better protection with regard to 
smuggling and illicit distillation, or any 
frauds upon the Revenue, than could 
possibly be secured by any preventive 
law. What is the political effect of this 
scheme, and especially of the present 
section ? Has the Committee observed 
that since the promulgation of this 
scheme we have not heard a single word 
or syllable about Ulster? A most curious 
silence, a most instructive silence, has 
succeeded al the reverberating eloquence 
of the last six months. What is the 
secret of the silence ? Of course, it can 
no longer be said that during the first six 
years we shall oppress the monied classes 
by Death Duties or Income Tax. There 
is something more important still. The 
burden of the threats of certain Unionists 
in Ulster was that they would resist the 
payment of the Queen’s taxes in Ireland. 
It was very easy to suggest that, and it 
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might be popular in certain quarters in 
Ireland so long as the authority to im- 
pose the taxes was the Irish Legislature, 
and so long as the officers collecting them 
would be Irish officers ; but I doubt that 
even the Member for North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) or the Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) will 
now rise either in this House or elsewhere 
and repeat the threats they made three 
months ago, that if this Bill were passed 
their friends of the Unionist Clubs in 
Ulster would resist the payment of 
taxes. They will not find any English 
audience so prejudiced, even ina Primrose 
Habitation, as to believe that their 
friends in Ulster have the least idea of 
resisting the imposition of taxes proposed 
by the Imperial Parliament or the collec- 
tion of taxes by Imperial officers. 
Thinking, then, that it is no disparage- 
ment to the Irish Parliament to withhold 
these powers for a limited time, and 
thinking that this new scheme will 
finally lay the Irish bogey—and I have 
given the matter sincere consideration—I 
am of opinion that in the interests of Ire- 
land it would be wise not to press the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) said, 
he should not have risen to speak, but 
that he felt so strongly on this matter. 
They had had two speeches from hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway repre- 
senting Irish constituencies, but not of 
the Party to which he (Mr. Redmond) 
belonged. One of them—the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Longford—in the course of 
an extremely able speech, had said abso- 
lutely not one word about the Amend- 
ment under consideration, and the 
other—the hon. Member for North Kerry 
—in the course of a very strong speech, 
had pointed out why he and his friends 
did not intend to support the Amend- 


ment. Now, he (Mr. Redmond) could 
not understand the feeling which 


prompted any Irish Representative to 
assent to the postponement for six years 
of the right of Ireland to control and 
manage her own taxes, and, so far as he 
was concerned, sooner than consent to an 
arrangement of that kind he would 
resign his seat, because he felt absolutely 
certain that the arrangement would not 
satisfy the national aspirations of the 
Irish people. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry said that for a period of six 
years it did not really matter very much 
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whether the Irish Parliament had the 
collection and management of the Irish 
taxes. He (Mr. Redmond) took an 
exactly opposite view. The first six 
years of the Irish Parliament would be 
the most critical years of its whole exist- 
ence, and during those six years it would 
be brought to a test whether the Irish 
people were likely to rest content under 
the Bill, and whether the Bill would 
work, He was, therefore, strongly of 
opinion that, instead of suspending the 
powers of the Irish Parliament for six 
years, their powers should be as free 
and as full as possible during those years, 
If the Bill broke down he was confident 
that it would be in consequence of the 
restrictions which were contained in it, 
and which would irritate the Irish people, 
without doing good to Great Britain, to 
Ireland, or to the Empire at large. The 
hon. Member for North Kerry gave two 
reasons for supporting the proposal 
of the Government. He said, in the 
first place, that it would disarm the 
hostility of the Ulster people. The hon. 
Member had pointed out that since this 
new financial scheme had been introduced 
no threats from the Ulster people had 
been heard of refusal to pay taxes. But 
if the Irish people were to submit to the 
proposed humiliation in order to con- 
ciliate Ulster where was the line to be 
drawn? On that argument the Irish 
people might be asked to surrender every 
one of the rights and privileges to which 
they were entitled under this scheme of 
self-government. He did not believe 
that this proposal would  conciliate 
Ulster ; but even if he thought it would, 
he would not consent to it, for he did 
not approve of showing a weak front to 
Ulster. He had been seven yearsa Mem- 
ber for an Ulster constituency, and his 
experience was that the more they tried 
to conciliate the prejudices and the 
opposition of the men who were opposed 
to Home Rule, the more were those pre- 
judices and opposition strengthened. 
The only way, in his opinion, in which 
the opposition of Ulster was to be met 
was by the majority of Ireland taking a 
firm stand, and declaring it to be their 
set purpose to manage their own affairs. 
It was a most humiliating thing to ask 
the overwhelming mass of the people of 
Ireland to forego the elementary right of 
freedom—that was to say, the right of 
collecting and managing their own taxes 
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—in order to conciliate a section of the 
people in the North of that country. 
Ulster should be given to understand 
that, like every part of every other 
civilised country, she must submit to the 
majority. The secoud reason that the 
hou. Member for North Kerry gave was 
that the Irish people would be saved a 
pretty large sum of money by the pro- 
posal of the Government—namely, the 
cost of collecting the taxes, amounting 
to something like £25,000 a year. He 
did not think the hon. Member for 
North Kerry was right in saying that a 
saving of £25,000 a year would be 
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effected. Granting, however, that that 
would be the case, he, as an Irish 


Nationalist, would not be a party to 
surrendering the right of Ireland to 
manage her own taxes for a money con- 
sideration. The power of collecting and 
managing taxes was the first power in 
any self-governed country in the world, 


and he said that not with the 
idea of unnecessarily throwing cold 
water on the scheme, but because 


he believed that candour was the best 
policy. The Prime Minister might have 
thought that he had good reason for pro- 
posing the present alteration in his 
financial scheme, but it was the feeling of 
a large section of the Irish people that 
the change would be a humiliating thing 
to Ireland, as well as being a useless step. 
The Bill contained many restrictions. 
The Irish people were not to have con- 
trol of their Police for a stated period, or 
control of the Judiciary or of the Land 
Question. All these restrictions, in his 
opinion, were unnecessary and unwise, 
and if the Bill failed it would be on 
account of those restrictions. But of all 
the unfortunate restrictions contained in 
the measure this with regard to taxes 
was the worst. If the Irish Members 
accepted the proposal they would lower 
themselves iutheestimation of the people 
of the civilised world, who sympathised 
with the Irish people in their struggle for 
self-government. He opposed the scheme 
not alone on its merits, but because he 
believed that it would be the means very 
largely of wrecking the Bill. He could 
not conceive an Assembly of Nationalists 
of all sections in Ireland in which the 
Executive had not control over the taxes 
of the country. For himself, he should 
consider it a humiliation to take part in 
such an Assembly. A Member of the 
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Irish Parliament might pretend to be in- 
vested with power ; but when he left the 
House the first tax collector he met 
might insult him and treat him with dis- 
respect, and over the most insignificant 
person of that description neither he nor 
the Irish Government nor the Irish Parlia- 
ment would have control. He believed there 
were a large number of Irishmen who, 
under those circumstances, would refuse 
to take part in what might be termed 
such a mockery of government. He 
made bold to say that the more this pro- 
posal was discussed in the country, and 
the more it came home to the minds of 
the Irish people that they were to have 
no control over their own purse for six 
years—the most critical part of their 
Parliament's ex perience—there would be 
dissatisfaction felt with the scheme over 
the length and breadth of the country. 
Whether the Amendment was supported 
by few or many, a Division would be 
challenged and taken; and whatever the 
result would be it would be placed on 
record that, at any rate, some Irishmen 
by their voices and votes resisted the 
humiliation that it was sought to put on 
their country. The tendency of the Bill 
in many respects was to distrust the Irish 
people. A Bill of this kind, if properly 
amended, would, no doubt, settle the 
quarrel between England and Ireland, 
and clear the House of the eternal Irish 
Question. It would make the people of 
Ireland content and satisfied to live on 
terms of the utmost frieudship with Eng- 
land ; but these desirable objects could 
ouly be brought about in one way—by 
trusting the Irish people and saying, 
“We believe you when you say that if 
we give you liberty you will use it wisely 
and well.” But through this policy of 
restrictions the Bill would probably fail. 
If it sueceeded it would be in spite of the 
restrictions. If he were the ouly person 
in the House to do it he would oppose 
this scheme and support the Amendment. 
He did not hesitate to say that the hon. 
Member for North Kerry was actuated 
by what he considered the necessities of 
the case. He regretted that he was in 
opposition to that hon, Member ; but, 
certainly, when the time came he should 
challenge a Division. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
spoken strongly for the Irish people, and 
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the hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) had also spoken for them; but 
one branch of the Irish Party was 
going to vote for the Government, 
and the other against it, so that it 
was difficult to know what the views of 
the Irish people were. The two Irish 
Members who had spoken were to be 
thanked for their candid outspokenness. 
The hou. Member who had just sat down 
had spoken of the opinion of “the 
civilised world ;” but he might depend 
upon it that the people of Great Britain 
would do what they thought best, irre- 
spective of outside opinion, which the 
hon. Member summed up as that of * the 
civilised world.” The British people 
were not to be threatened in that manner. 
Then the hon. Member spoke of “ Ire- 
land's” struggle for liberty. Well, he 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) thought the people 
of Great Britain were beginning to see 
through all these phrases. If the hon. 
Member had spoken of years gone by no 
doubt there would have been something 
in what he said. The sea did not go 
down when the wind ceased, and no doubt 
there was a great deal of feeling remain- 
ing from the past history of Ireland, That 
feeling he had shared, but he would like 
to see it disappear now that the causes 
which legitimately gave rise to it had 
passed away. There was now no liberty 
which Great Britain possessed which 
was not enjoyed by Ireland. The British 
people were beginning to see through 
all this talk about Irish liberty, and to 
find that Ireland not only possessed all 
the liberty that England possessed, but a 
great many advantages besides. As to 
Ulster, it should be borne in mind that 
the people of Great Britain would have 
something to say to the manner in which 
it was proposed to hand the Ulster people 
over to the proposed Irish Parliament. 
The hon. Member must remember that 
the Government majority at the present 
moment was purely accidental. It was 
gained not on Home Rule, but on other 
matters. [Cries of “Question !”] The 
hon. Member must remember that every 
Division in Committee showed that there 
was a majority of the British Repre- 
sentatives against the Government. The 
British people had put up with many 
threats | Cries of “ Question ! "} 
Mr. W.REDMOND: The right hon. 
Member says I have used threats. I 
would not be bothered threatening him. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question 
before the Committee is as to the collee- 
tion of taxes in Ireland. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I am sure, 
Sir, you will allow me to reply to speeches 
on the other side. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No; not if those 
speeches were out of Order. I do not 
think the hon. Member is justified in his 
present line of argument. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
that being so, they were very awkwardly 
placed—if speeches were made and 
Members were not permitted to reply to 
them. The speech of the hon, Member 
for North Kerry gave the Committee 
some insight as to the way in which the 
Bill had been manufactured. They saw 
a fresh step in the genesis of the measure 
almost every time the hon. Member 
spoke. He had said that the Ulster 
people would resist the payment of taxes 
if they were collected by an Irish autho- 
rity. The hon. Member showed practi- 
‘ally how an arrangement had been made 
with the Government for the British 
authorities to collect the taxes so as to 
place Ulster in the difficult position of 
resisting the British tax collector, These 
tactics showed how clever the Irish 
Members were, and how abject and de- 
graded was the position of the Govern- 
ment. The degradation was such as no 
British Government, he ventured to say 


since the beginning of the century, 
had ever submitted to. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry declared 


that Ireland paid too much; but the 
charges for the expenses of the Imperial 
Government were of fixed quantity. If 
they were not fixed they increased rather 
than diminished, and every shilling that 
Ireland paid less than its share it was 
quite certain must be made up by some- 
body ; and, therefore, whatever the Lrish 
Government did not pay—whether the 
charge upon her was too much or too 
little—would have to be paid by the 
British taxpayer. [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion!”] This was a very interesting 
question to the British taxpayer. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry showed up the monstrous 
character of the Government proposal 
probably as muchas any Amendment which 
had hitherto been moved. Those who 
were in favour of Home Rule ought in 
consistency to vote for the Amendment, 
for if there were any matters more than 
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others of internal concern, they were the 
imposition and collection of taxes. Not 
only would it be a domestic internal 
matter in itself, but in the case of Ire- 
land almost every domestic transaction 
that the Irish Government would engage 
in would hang upon that. It had been 
said that it was necessary for the Irish to 
have a Government in order to develop 
their resources. Surely, in that regard, 
it was necessary that the country should 
have control of its own finances. One 
reason why he was unable to vote against 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford was this—he presumed that 
if the Irish Government had the collee- 
tion of their taxes they would also pay 
for the collection. That was involved 
in the Amendment ; therefore, by such a 
system of payment for collection the 
Imperial Government would save 
£200,000 a year. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry had said that the saving 
would only be about £25,000 a year, 
because the Imperial Exchequer would 
have to defray the cost of collecting the 
two-thirds of the Irish Revenue which it 
retained. That view was accepted by no 
less an authority than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). Now, apply 
that principle to an ordinary transaction. 
One-third of a debt was due to the Impe- 
ria] Government towards Imperial charges. 
Let the Committee apply this to an 
ordinary commercial concern. A owed 
B £1,000. A said—“I have had to get 
in my money, and I have paid a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. for collecting it. 
Therefore I will hand over £1,000 less 
5 per cent.” B would, of course, reply— 
“No; you owe me £1,000, and I must 
insist upon having that sum without the 
deduction of any commission.” An illus- 
tration of this kind showed how ridiculous 
was the proposition that anything less 
than the full expenses of the collection 
of the Revenue should be paid by the 
Irish Government. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
J. E. Redmond) that it was a humiliating 
thing to say to a country to which we 
proposed to give enormous powers—* You 
shall have nothing to do with the collee- 
tion and control of your own taxes.” 
The Committee ought to be thankful to 
the hon. Member for having been so 
candid as to give fair warning of what 
would happen if the proposal of the 
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Government were carried out. This 
proposal of the Government put an end 
to the angelic theory ; and the Govern- 
ment, who could not trust the people of 
Ireland with the collection and control 
of their own taxes, ought never to say a 
word more about any want of trust of 
the Irish people. The more he saw of 
the shifts the Government were put to 
the clearer it appeared to him that they 
bad given up the Bill in despair and 
wanted to see it out of the way as soon 
as possible. The Prime Mixister said 
the question would be re-opened in six 
years. There was very little comfort in 
that prospect. The Government seemed 
to have adjourned every question that 
had any difficulty about it. It had evi- 
dently been arranged between the Go- 
vernment and the Irish Members that 
the British people should be hoodwinked 
for six years, and that the Irish people 
should have everything they were asking 
for. It was far better to settle these 
questions now than to leave them open 
for six years. At the end of the six years 
there might be a Government in Office 
which was only kept in power by the 
Trish vote, and which was content to 
throw over all its principles in order to 
retain Office and to keep in power by no 
matter what servile tenure, and in spite 
of any injury to the interests of the 
country. The result in that case would 
be that everything would have to be 
given away, for, whilst the Irish Mem- 
bers might be opposed to one another 
on certain questions, they were all 
united when it became a question of 
dealing with the British Government. 
The existence of the Bill itself was due 
to a process of this kind. No one in his 
senses supposed that if the Prime Minister 
had got a majority in 1885 there would 
ever have been a Home Rule Bill at all. 
This Amendment would, if carried, make 
the sum the British taxpayer had to pay 
£200,000 a year less, and it was, there- 
fore, impossible for him to vote against 
it. As he held that every farthing of the 
expense of collecting the Irish Revenue 
should be paid under any circumstances 
by the Irish Government he should not 
vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had spoken of liberty, and 
stated that the Irish people possessed every 
liberty which the English people pos- 
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sessed. The right hon. Gentleman ought 
to remember that the greatest liberty any 
people could possess was that of self- 
government, which the Irish people had 
not yetobtained. The Irish people were, 
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by the hon. Member for Waterford were 
wise and sensible from his point of view. 
He (Mr. Rentoul) disapproved of the 
scheme entirely ; but, certainly, if he 
were a Home Ruler, he should follow the 


further, not allowed to carry arms or to | hon. Member into the Lobby. The right 
equip Volunteers, both of which were | hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Courtney) 


matters which every liberty-possessing 
nation would desire to have within its 
power. It was proposed by the Govern- 
ment that the Irish Government should 
not have the power of collecting taxes. 
In his opinion that was the essence of 
self-government. Under the Parish 
Councils Bill every city, every Poor Law 
district, and every parish in England 
would have the power of taxation, and 
yet that power was to be withheld 
from the Irish people by what was called 
a Home Rule Bill. In his opinion, if 
the proposal of the Government were 
maintained, the Bill would not be a 
Home Rule Bill at all, and those who 
acted as Members of Parliament in 
Dublin would be simply the shadows of 
English Parliamentarians. The House 
of Commons would start the Irish Go- 
vernment in business, but would give it 
neither credit nor capital. He was of 
opinion that if this process of cutting 
down the powers of the Irish Legislature 
went on the Bill would become simply a 
measure of restrictions and negations. 
He protested in the strongest manner 
against the (;overnment proposal. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, he 
failed to see how the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), as a 
Home Ruler, could possibly have acted 


| 
| 
| 


! and the fact that he did 


in any other way than he had done in| 


bringing forward the Amendment. If 
the Irish Legislature was for six years 
to be deprived of the power of imposing, 
regulating, or collecting taxes, it would be 
placed in an absolutely ridiculous position. 
Neither under this scheme nor under 
previous schemes put forward by the 
Prime Minister was the slightest trust or 
confidence reposed in the Irish people. 
The best proof of one’s confidence in a 
man was shown by entrusting him with 
one’s financial affairs. The Government, 
whilst they were willing to hand over 
the liberty and property of the Irish 
minority to the Irish Parliament, were 
not willing to trust them with the collec- 
tion of that portion of the Revenues of 
Treland that had to be paid to the Im- 
perial Exchequer. The arguments used 


considered that the scheme would lead to 


avery great amount of corruption. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument was 


very clear and conclusive on that point ; 
and the instances he gave from Canada, 
New Zealand, and elsewhere were not 
answered by the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Blake). The hon. Member was 
generally regarded as a man eminently 
well-fitted to answer such an argument, 
not answer it 
was a conclusive proof that it was 
unanswerable. The hon. and gallant 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson) had been twitted by the 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) with having given the first 
advice to the Irish people to repudiate 
their obligations. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had done nothing of the 
kind. He had simply said he did not care 
in the slightest degree what happened— 
whether the Irish Parliament succeeded 
in getting its Revenues or became bank- 
rupt at once. It was quite natural that 
he should not care. Surely repudiations 
of obligations had been made again and 
again by gentlemen below the Gang- 
way. They had frequently declared 
their intention of repudiating their obli- 
gations to an Imperial Exchequer and an 
Imperial Parliament. If the Irish Go- 


vernment needed to borrow, as pro- 
bably they would, it would be im- 
possible for them to do so for 
the first six years. They had clearly 
nothing to give as security. At the 


| same time they would have no incentive 





to economy, because a certain amount 
of money would be given to them, and 
they would be bound to spend it. If 
they kept any of it back they would 
simply save the Imperial Exchequer, and 
the Irish people would imagine that they 
were desperately badly treated if the 
Dublin Exchequer saved a single shilling. 
The hon. Member for North Kerry said 
if the Irish Members wanted to use their 
influence for corrupt purposes they could 
do so at the present time. But, as 
matters were now, he (Mr. Rentoul) did 
not think they would be using their 
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influence corruptly if they tried to get as 
many grants for Ireland as they could. 
Hon. Members were perpetually trying 
to get a new post office or a new tele- 
graph office for their constituents, and 
nobody considered that that was cor- 
ruption. If two hon. Members joined 
together in order to get benefits for the 
two constituencies, that would not be 
corruption. If 103 Members joined to- 
gether in the same way, as long as they 
were Members of a united Parliament, 
they would not be acting corruptly. 
The hon. Member for North Kerry said 
it was no slight to keep the collection of 
taxes from the Irish Government for six 
years. If so, it would be no slight 
to keep it from them for 12 years or 
for ever. The hon. Member said that 
Ireland would save £25,000 by the trans- 
action. Would the hon. Member be 
willing to continue to make that saving 
on the same terms’ As an_ Irish 
Unionist Member he could not support 
the scheme of the Government, because 
it was an essential part of the Home Rule 
programme, and in like manner he was 
not able to support the Amendment, 
because it would merely put the Home 
Rule scheme in a better and stronger 
position. For these reasons he should 
vote neither on one side nor the other. 
Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, there had not, he believed, been any 
Amendment proposed during the discus- 
sions on that Bill in regard to which he felt 
greater difficulty. The proposal of the 
hon. Member for Waterford was a per- 
fectly logical one ; but then he (Mr. 
Heneage) was opposed to Home Rule, 
root and branch. Still, they were dis- 
cussing a Home Rule Bill, and the 
proper course was to consider it as a Bill 
which might pass, and to try to amend it 
in the best way they could. That being 
so, he could not conceive, from the Home 
Rule point of view, why the collection of 
tke Revenue was to be taken from the 
Irish Government. The Irish people, 
according to the Ministerial speeches, 
were supposed to be endowed with all 
possible virtues; they were to be entrusted 
with the lives and property of everyone 
in Ireland, with the administration of the 
Criminal Law, and with the payment of 
interest on the capital lent by England ; 
and surely if they could be trusted to do 
these things they could equally be trusted 
to collect the Revenue, which was to be 
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paid not only to England, but also into 
their own Exchequer. That was a 
humiliating position, and therefore, 
logically, he felt bound to vote for the 
Amendment. But what were the reasons 
advanced by the Member for North 
Kerry in favour of the Government pro- 
posal? That hon. Member, as the result 
of six weeks’ wrestling with the Govern- 
ment, had said it was todo away with 
the difficulty of Ulster. But if the 
object of the clause as it stood was to do 
away with difficulty about Ulster, he 
was not so sure it would do away with 
difficulty in other parts of Ireland, where 
the Imperial tax collector would come to 
the people in the foreign garb of which 
they had heard so much. Was not 
difficulty likely to arise in the South of 
Ireland, in the same way as the hon. 
Member for North Kerry imagined it 
would in the North of that country ? 
Why had the Government abandoned 
their first proposal? They had had six 
years to consider what ought to be the 
proper adjustment of taxation between 
England and Ireland; but the only ex- 
planation of the abandonment of the 
proposal had been given by the hon. 
Member for North Kerry. In introducing 
the Bill the Prime Minister objected 
altogether to the method of quota, saying 
it would expose Irish finance to incon- 
venient shocks from changes introduced 
in English Budgets, and would give 
Imperial officers a meddling power in 
Irish fiscal affairs. This was in 
February ; and in the interval the ob- 
jections to the method of quota appeared 
to have been swept away, and financial 
arrangements were proposed at short 
notice on statistics that were entirely 
baseless. [“ No, no!” ] At any rate un- 
reliable. No answer was given to the 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham by the President of the 
Local Government Board, whose speech 
had apparently been prepared for the in- 
troduction of the Financial Clauses, and 
whose arguments sounded like an over- 
due bill discounted at a heavy loss. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer absolutely 
accepted every figure of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and said—“* We have been 
horribly extravagant, and propose to be 
so still.” Why had the Government pro- 
posed this new scheme ¢ They had been 
told that the Irish would be economical 
and save money. But they well knew 
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that in public and in private matters alike 
economy depended upon whether it paid, 
and he would point out that it would be 
the height of folly forthe Irish Govern- 
ment to be economical, because their 
object would be to show that they were 
awfully poor and wanted another con- 
tribution from the English Exchequer. 
In fulfilment of the arrangements between 
the Prime Minister and the hon. Member 
for North Kerry there was to be a re- 
adjustment at the end of six years ; and, 
consequently, the Irish (Government 
would feather their nests during the six 
years. Why six years were chosen for 
finance and three years for the Land 
Question as transitional periods it was 
difficult to say ; he should have thought 
the term would have been the same in 
both cases. But would it not have been 
better to see for six years how the taxes 
were collected, instead of waiting for 
that period to obtain any evidence on the 
subject ? It would then have been their 
interest to collect their own Revenue 
and to be economical. As it was, the 
Irish Government would be able to make 
better terms at the end of six years, when 
they had driven the capitalists out of the 
country. Apparently the British tax- 
payer had no friends on the Treasury 
Bench, which was more pro-Irish than 
the Irish themselves, and that was the 
reason why the taxes were to be 
levied by the English and not by the 

Irish Government. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that if the hon. Member for Water- 
ford were at all displeased with those 
who sat above the Gangway on the 
Opposition side of the House, because 
their political conduct was opposed to 
his, he now had his revenge. It was ex- 
tremely awkward for the Opposition to 
go into either Lobby ; they were placed 
on the horns of a veritable dilemma, and 
were driven to a choice between two 
evils. Of all schemes this six years’ 
scheme was certainly the most vicious. 
It was equally bad from the British 
and from the Irish point of view, and 
it would simply prolong the friction 
which the Prime Minister and his Col- 
leagues complained had existed in the 
past, because they would have the re- 
sponsibility of Irish fiscal matters after 
an Irish Parliament was established, so 
that really the friction would be indeti- 
nitely aggravated by this six years’ 
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arraugement. There would also be a 
struggle over the £500,000 surplus. It 
would be looked upon by the Irish as a 
concession. Without that concession 
they would have the strongest motive 
for economy in their Civil expenditure. 
But it would be perfectly clear that if 
the Irish Government economised they 
would lose the concession. They would, 
therefore, keep up their expenditure to 
such an extent as would justify the 
concession and make sure that it would 
not be withdrawn. He contended that 
this was a bad arrangement for Great 
Britain. Then there came the prospect 
of the inevitable re-settlement at the end 
of the six years, when the contribution 
of one-third from Ireland would have to 
be revised, and the eyes of every Irish 
Home Ruler would be fixed on that re- 
settlement. The contribution of one- 
third was already too small, and an 


injustice to the British taxpayer. The 
late Chaneellor of the Exchequer and 
the right hon. Member for West  Bir- 
mingham had made it clear as day- 
light that one-third was not suffi- 
cient to enable Ireland to discharge 
her just obligations to the Empire. 


One-half, at least, should be proposed. The 
proposal of the Government was preju- 
dicial to the interests of the British tax- 
payers, for it placed an additional expen- 
diture on their shoulders by calling upon 
them to pay more than their fair share of 
the Imperial defence, in order to remove 
a just burden from their Irish fellow- 
subjects, an arrangement to which his 
English constituents would never con- 
sent. It would be found that when 
the revision took place, and after the 
Civil finance of Ireland had been manipu- 
lated with a view to making the new 
terms favourable, the last state of the 
pockets of the British taxpayer would be 
worse than the first. So that there was 
a prospect of that descending scale of 
badness from one plan to another, as 
foreshadowed by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham. Then, 
supposing any distress arose in Ireland, 
as was only too probable, of course the 
Irish would say that, as Great Britain 
collected the taxes, managed the Revenue, 
and was to some extent responsible for 
the whole of the Civil finance, it must 
bear the burden of any distress that 
might happen. With refereuce to the 
argument about Ulster becoming accus- 
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tomed to pay Home Rule taxes to 
Imperial collectors during the six years, 
he would say that were Ulster ever in- 
clined to resist she would during the 
six years nurse her strength for her 
revenge, and would resist, undoubtedly, 
when that period was at an end ; so that 
the difficulties would be still worse at the 
end of the term. For all these reasons 
he was opposed to the six years’ plan of 
the Government. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, that, as representing an _ Irish 
Unionist constituency, he took up a 
somewhat different position from that 
taken up by those Representatives of 
British constituencies with whom he was 
generally associated. He should upon 
this occasion most certainly vote in favour 
of this Amendment, and in favour of any 
Amendment which tended to reduce or 
abolish any taxes paid by Ireland to 
England. He wished to explain the 
reasons for the vote he was about to give. 
He was not averse to Ireland's paying 
her share of Imperial taxes, but he 
desired that she should do so under pre- 
sent conditions. As long as Ireland 
was to remain de facto a part of the 
United Kingdom, he was quite willing 
that she should pay her fair proportion 
of the Imperial Expenditure. But he 
changed that position when Ireland was 
to a large extent severed from Great 
Britain, and when the Unionist: he re- 
presented were no longer to have the 
same benefits from British rule they had 
hitherto received. They were told Ire- 
land had been overtaxed and unfairly 
treated in the past. He wanted to know 
what were Irish Loyalists getting by this 
Bill that they should consent to the same 
unfair treatment in the future? The 
Prime Minister had said that Ireland, in 
former days, had been most shabbily and 
unjustly treated in money matters ; and 
he, as the Representative of the Unionists, 
objected to that shabby and unjust treat- 
ment being perpetrated under the Bill at 
the same time that they were cast off 
from all Imperial advantages. It might 
be all very well for hon, Members below 
the Gangway to consent to fix a tribute 
upon the Irish nation as the price they 
were to pay for having Executive power 
in Ireland. But he was no party to that 
bargain. He was not willing to assist 
in having the interests of the Irish 
Loyalists sold out at a specifie priee by 
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this Parliament. That might be very 
natural for hon. Members below the 


Gangway, who probably would person- 
ally gain something by this Bill. 

Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE (ironically): 
Hear, hear ! 

Mr. CARSON said, he felt highly 
complimented to think that his suggestion 
that this was a bargain between right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and the Irish 
Members, by which the interests of the 
Loyalists were to be sold, met with an 
enthusiastic reception from the Prime 
Minister. But the question he had to 
ask was, what would be the real position 
of Ireland under the clause ? According to 
the clause Ireland would continue to pay 
to the Imperial Parliament exactly the 
same taxes which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had described as shabby and unjust. 
In addition, the Unionists and Loyalists 
would have to pay as much taxation as 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
chose to impose ; and, instead of being 
able to borrow money upon British credit 
for the purpose of developing Ireland, 
they would have to raise that money on 
the credit of hon. Members below the 
Gangway. He could not see the slightest 
reason why, in addition to all that, he, as 
the Representative of a Unionist con- 
stituency, should consent to have a stereo- 
typed Imperial tribute imposed upon 
Ireland for the purpose of having the aid 
of England behind hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway in enforcing the payment 
of the taxes which they imposed. There- 
fore, as a Unionist Member, he would 
have no hesitation in voting against the 
clause. It might be said that it was 
quite fair that this tax should be im- 
posed by the Imperial Parliament. But 
why was it fair? Why should not the 
Irish Parliament assess the amount to be 
paid to Great Britain ? Was it because 
the Government did not trust the Irish 
Parliament ? They had been listening 
to nothing during the whole course 
of the discussion but the trust they 
ought to place in this angelic union of 
hearts. When the property of the Irish 
Unionists was at stake the Government 
were prepared to impute to the Irish 
Parliament a double dose of original 
virtue; but when they came to deal with 
that Parliament in relation to Imperial 
taxes they were prepared to impute to it 
a double dose of original sin. It seemed 
to him that the Government were per- 
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forming the very interesting operation of 
blowing hot and cold. If the Bill was 
to be based upon the assumption that 
they could trust the Irish Parliament in 
relation to the property of anybody, the 
very best argument they could use as 
showing their real confidence, as contra- 
distinguished from their political con- 
fidence, was by trusting it in relation to 
Imperial matters, as well as in matters 
only affecting Irish Loyalists. He had 
read the very interesting speech made by 
the Secretary for Scotland on the First 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill of 1886. 
With that speech he entirely agreed. 
The right hon. Gentleman pointed out 
that if an independent Parliament were 
set up in Ireland the time would come 
when the two Parties in Ireland would 
unite to get the tribute. Let there be no 
pretence about the matter. When Ireland 
was cut off the Loyalists would try to 
get rid of this tribute, because England 
had betrayed them and deceived them. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
Loyalists ? 

Mr. CARSON: Yes; they were 
Loyalists so long as England was loyal 
to them. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said they ought to be loyal to 
England when England was disloyal to 
them. That was a position he refused 
to accept. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I beg pardon. I did not say that. I 
said you had let the cat out of the bag. 

Mr. CARSON said, he thought that 
it was the right hon. Geutleman’s cheers 
that let the eat out of the bag, because 
what the right hon. Gentleman said was 
—* Great Britain may betray you ; Great 
Britain may deceive you ; Great Britain 
and Great Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may go back on every word 
they have spoken in the past, may 
swallow everything they have said 
hitherto to eucourage the Loyalists of 
Ireland, and may, to their own satisfac- 


tion, continue to stew in Parnellite juice, | 


but beeause the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has changed his views you are to 
be satisfied to be handed over to men 
whom he himself has over and over again 
in this House and elsewhere described as 
disloyal.” Hon, Members opposite might 
talk of conditional loyalty and laugh at 
it if they liked. What he said was that 
the moment England was disloyal to the 
Loyalists of Ireland there remained no 
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reason why those Loyalists, whose 
allegiance was to be transferred by Act 
of Parliament, should continue to be 
loyal. Talk of conditional loyalty! Had 
there been no conditional disloyalty on 
the part of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, who had declared over and 
over again that they would willingly 
unite with England’s enemies when an 
opportunity should arise and England 
should be in difficulties? Why were 
they loyal now, or, rather, why did they 
make a pretence of loyalty ? Because 
they knew that when these legislative 
and Executive powers had been trans- 
ferred to them they could snap their 
fingers at the Imperial Parliament and do 
with Ireland as they pleased, for the only 
control the Imperial Parliament would 
have over them would be through this 
flimsy veto. Remember that the Irish 
Loyalists had asked over and over again 
that there should be some real veto, as in 
the case of the Colonies; but that was 
refused, and the Loyalists would, under 
the Bill, be in a worse position than the 
Colonies. The Government wanted Ire- 
land to pay taxes which they dared not 
ask the Colonies to pay. It would be 
said that Ireland was to have Representa- 
tives in that House, and he admitted 
that that made some difference. [ Minis- 
terial cheers.} Yes; but the Party 
opposite were quite willing to exact the 
same tribute from Ireland when they 
were ready to exclude the Irish Members. 
When the Irish people were told that 
they were to pay £2,800,000 a year for 
the privilege of having Representatives 
in that House they would consider that 
they had got a very hard bargain. If the 
clause were agreed to as it stood, one of 
the principal questions that would be 
raised at the very next General Election 
would be how to get rid of this involun- 
tary tribute. If Ireland was to be trans- 
formed into a Colony it would only be 
logical on her part to demand that she 
should be treated as a Colony in money 
matters. Under this sub-section Ireland 
would be treated shabbily and unjustly, 
and in the future, therefore, he should 
vote against it. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 249; 
Noes 53.—(Division List, No. 240.) 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I propose to move the 
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Amendment of which I have given 
notice, to omit the words “ transfer here- 
inafter mentioned ” in the first line of the 
clause, in order to insert the words “ Par- 





liament otherwise determines.” I must 
apologise to the Committee for not 


having put this Amendment down on the 


Paper. The fact is that I did write it 
out, but forgot to hand it in to the 
clerks, and, therefore, it has not ap- 

At 


peared on the printed Notice Paper. 
the same time, I do not think that any 
inconvenience will arise, because the 
question I wish to raise is extremely 
simple. I wish to raise the question 
whether or not there should be, in refer- 
ence to the financial arrangements, a 
transitional period ? I would have pre- 
ferred had it been in order, to have moved 
the omission of the first words of the 
sub-section : the omission, that is to say, 
of the words “until the transfer herein- 
of the mentioned ;” but that was impos- 
sible owing to the bon. Member for Water- 
ford having precedence with another 
Motion. In order to bring myself, there- 
fore, before the Committee, I have toinsert 
the words “ Parliament otherwise deter- 
mines.” The result is practically the 
same, because, of course, Parliament can 
always determine what it will do in re- 
gard to a Bill which has been previously 
passed. At the same time, I would 
rather not have inserted these words, 
because they seem to suggest that it 
might be desirable that Parliament should 
at some future time re-consider the 
terms; whereas I would rather that 
these terms, having once been settled, 
should never be disturbed except in some 
case of emergency, or for some ex- 
traordinary reason shown. The object, 
therefore, of my Amendment is to do 
away with the transitional period. Iam 
not arguing now whether the proposal of 
the Government is a good or a bad pro- 
posal; I am only arguing in favour of a 
or practically permanent, 
settlement. I ask myself why have the 
Government; insisted on a transitional 
period ? I think there is reason for the 
Committee to reflect upon the situation 


permanent, 


in which we find ourselves. It is 
not only in regard to finance 
that there is a transitional period ; 


it is most singular that, although we 
have spent nearly a whole Session in 
consideration of this Bill, we have not 
up to the present time, and we shall 
not after the Committee stage has been 
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passed, have settled a single one of the 
principal questions which were open to 
discussion when the Bill was introduced. 
I venture to say that of all the critical 
questions—questions which were known 
to be critical, and upon which the 
determination of the Government was 
anxiously expected by the House and 
the country—not one single one of them 
has been settled by this Bill. Every one 
of them has either been evaded, or, by 
means of a transitional period or a 
temporary arrangement, has been left to 
the dim and distant future for its ultimate 
settlement. Now, what is the reason 
why we have a transitional period in 
regard to finance? Surely the Govern- 
ment have had time enough to consider 
this matter. They had, of course, the 
six years of Opposition, during which 
they must have prepared their plans. 
They brought their plans before the 
Committee, but, owing to a mistake 


which was discovered in them, they 
found it necessary to revise them. One 
would have supposed that, if their 
previous plans had been sufficiently 
discussed, the only changes they 
would have made would have been 
a change to meet the mistake 


which had been discovered. Not a bit 
of it; they took advantage of that mis- 
take in order to alter their plan from top 
to bottom. Again, I say, I suppose that, 
at all events, that revolutionary change 
was made after due consideration, and at 
least we have reason to believe the Go- 
vernment have now prepared and pro- 
posed to the Committee a plan in which 
they themselves have confidence. If 
they have confidence in this plan, why 
do they propose it only for a period of 
six years? Well, Sir, we know perfectly 
well why they do it. ‘They do it because 
they know and believe that their plan is 
the best plan, and a fair plan for the 
British and Irish people; yet they have 
been -informed by their allies that they 
will never accept it as a permanent settle- 
ment; and as they dare not come before 
this Committee and propose a plan 
which would be refused as unsatisfactory 
by their allies, they endeavour to get out 
of their difficulty by this device of a tran- 
sitional period. They propose one plan, and 
then, in a stage whisper to the opposite 
side of the House, they tell them not to 
pay any attention to it; that it is only for 
a transitional period ; and that six years 
hence they can have their own way. 
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That is the reason for the transitional 
period. The Government must be pre- 
sumed to have confidence in their own 
plan, and I suppose their supporters 
have confidence in their plan. Then, I 
say, under the circumstances, vote for their 
plan as it stands, and do not vote for 
arrangements which will allow the whole 
plan to be reviewed and altered six years 
hence, when hon. Members opposite will 
be masters of the situation. Now they 
cannot impose their will upon you if you 
are not willing to be imposed upon, but 
six years hence you will be at their 
mercy, and if you pass this clause in its 
present form, you will be deceiving your- 
selves and deceiving the public; you 
will be accepting as wise and prudent a 
plan which in your hearts youmust know 
will not last longer than the six years 
of the transitional period. Now, 1 want 
the Committee to consider other objec- 
tions to this proposal for a transitional 
period. Consider the effect of a sugges- 
tion of this kind upon the future relations 
—the relations, that is to say, during the 


Government of 


next six years between Ireland and 
England. Remember the position of 
Irish Members is perfectly clear. They 


want Home Rule. They tell you they 
want it very much; but they will not 
take it unless they get, at the same time, 
a sufficient subsidy. They have told you 
in plain words that to have theirindepend- 
ence is not enough for them. They are 
not willing to have their independence 
unless they have a surplus also. And 
they have told you that this arrangement 
does not give with sufficient certainty 
the surplus they require, and that when 
they have got the opportunity they will 
ask for more favourable terms. Now, 
consider what will be the position of the 
Irish Legislature. I am_ sorry the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not 
present. The right hon. Gentleman 
treated the Committee to a_ brilliant 
burst of eloquence the other night ; but 
he has again disappeared below the 
horizon. The right hon, Gentleman told 
us the other night that the expenditure 
of this country in Ireland had been 
abnormal, wanton, unnecessary, and 
extravagant. I will assume that as 
the basis of my argument. I will 
admit that the Government of Ireland, 
when Home Rule is passed, will be 
prudent, economical, and wise beyond 
the experience of British Governments, 
even when they have the advantage of 
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the light of the right hon. Gentleman's 
countenance. When, however, this Go- 
vernment comes into power, it is impos- 
sible to suppose that they will be 
wantonly and unnecessarily extravagant, 
They will save all the money that we 
have wasted; but, says the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, “ Yes, no doubt they 
will do this”; he has so much confidence 
in the financial skill of the Member for 
North Kerry, that he is quite confident 
millions will roll into the Irish Exche- 
quer sooner or later; but he thinks it is 
impossible that even the financial genius 
of the Member for North Kerry can pro- 
duce all these results while he is winding 
up the concern, We have put such a 
burden on Ireland in the shape of un- 
necessary and unlimited officialism, he 
thinks, that until he has disposed of it 
the Irish Government will have no funds 
at all. Will the Committee look at that 
point a moment, and take one illustra- 
tion? We have been told that the Civil 
Service in Ireland costs £300,000 a year. 
If the new Irish Government, directly 
after getting into Office, dismisses every 
person in that Service, they will have, of 
course, to provide pensions. These pen- 
sions will cost £150,000, and the Irish 
Government will then have £150,000 
with which to provide its Civil servants, 
But on the supposition of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that our expenditure in 
Ireland has been, as he showed us, four 
times and six times as much as was 
necessary, that it had been dictated by 
wanton extravagance, surely half the 
sum proposed will be sufficient for the 
Irish Members to deal with all the neces- 
sities of the case, and they will still have 


a large balance at their disposal. And 
now I come back to my point, 
which is this: that it is perfectly 


certain, if the view of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is accepted, the Irish 
Government will have—conditionally, as 
my right hon. Friend says—by prudent and 
economical administration, a very large 
surplus in their hands. But now, if that 
takes place, what will be the position of 
the Irish Government when it comes to 
this country six years hence, and pleads 
for a reduction of the tribute? They 
will have to say—* Itis true that we have 
a plethora of money, and that the 
savings we have made on your wanton 
extravagance have been so large that 
our cellars are gorged with money; still, 
we appeal to you to reduce the tribute, 
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It is true, the tribute is only one-half what 
we ought to pay according to any fair 
calculation; that we are prosperous almost 
beyond the dreams of avarice ; that our 
people are much better off than your 
people ; that our poor are less poor than 
yours ; and that we are reducing taxation 
every year—still we appeal to you to 
reduce our tribute, and ask you to be 
content with a million or so less than you 
now take from us. Take your hands 
out of our pockets, but if you put 
them there take care that they are full 
of something to our advantage.” What 
will be the result of this’ Nobody 
denies to Irish politicians the possession 
of great shrewdness. I cannot help 
thinking that the idea will pass through 
the minds of hon. Members opposite that 
it will never do for the Irish Government 
to show themselves to be rich. They 
have absolutely no object for economy 
during the next six years. They will 
naturally say that they have no reason 
for economy ; that their object should be 
to make their savings after the six years 
have passed ; and that, in the meantime, 
they should do all in their power to get 
rid of any surplus in order that they might 
be able to come with better grace to this 
House and ask it, in consideration of their 
poverty, to make thema further allowance. 
Another point I wish to put before the 
Government is this. The effect of the 
transitional period is that up to and until 
that period the Imperial Parliament will 
control the whole of the taxation of 
Ireland, making to it the necessary con- 
tribution of two-thirds of the Revenue. 
After the transitional period the Imperial 
Parliament, according to the scheme, 
will still control five-sixths of the 
taxation of Ireland—the whole of the 
Customs and Excise ; and the only taxes 


handed over to the Irish Parliament 
which they will not possess during 
the transitional period will be the 


Income Tax and the Stamp Duty. I 
believe this scheme will raise great diffi- 
culty, and will put much temptation in 
the way of the Irish Parliament. The 
Income Tax and the Stamp Duty are 
taxes on property; and it is the relation 
of the majority in Ireland to the owners 
of property, the constant difference of 
opinion as to the share of burdens which 
should be borne by the property classes 
and the poorer classes, which really con- 
stitutes the difficulty in that country. I 
repeat, therefore, that by giving the 
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Irish Parliament the power to deal with 
the Income Tax they will subject it to a 
great temptation—they will give that 
Parliament a power which there may 
be great pressure on them to use un- 
wisely, and from which there can be no 
possible advantage, even if they use it 
wisely. I do not know that the Irish 
Parliament would use that power un- 
wisely. I say unwisely, because it must 
be perfectly clear that, if the Irish 
Parliament were to take advantage of its 
opportunities to raise the Income Tax in 
Ireland very much above what it was in 
England, there would, as a necessary 
consequence, be an immense transfer of 
property to Great Britain, by which 
the Irish Exchequer and _ Parlia- 
ment would lose in the long run, 
The third point to which I would refer 
is this : that, in my opinion, the change 
which I propose is necessary to a plan of 
dealing with the financial relations 
between two countries—and I can quote 
my right hon, Friend as agreeing with 
me that it is the best possible plan. 
That is to say thequota. My right hon. 
Friend, in dealing with this matter on the 
introduction of the Bill of 1886, and 
again ou the introduction of the present 
Bill, declared his own view to be that the 
quota plan was the most exact and most 
desirable plan to adopt. Why my right 
hon. Frieud is now giving it up I cannot 
say. But undoubtedly it would be a 
much more simple plan if Parliament was 
to take the control of Irish taxation and 
reserve the quota of 1-18th, as I think 
it ought to be, or 1-40th, as the Govern- 
ment think it ought to be, and hand over 
the rest to the Irish Legislature. In order 
that that plan might be carried out it is 
necessary that the Imperial Parliament 
should have the control of Irish taxation. 
It is not, in my opinion, a disadvantage 
that we should thus withdraw from the 
Irish Legislature such a power of general 
taxation as already exists in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, because 
that is a power which more than any 
other would be liable to be abused. Any 
impartial reference to my speeches in 
the House in 1886 will prove that I 
asked for the retention of the Irish 
Members as a means to an end, not as an 
end desirable on its own merits. My 
argument was that it was impossible to 
have a subordinate Parliament unless they 
had representation of Irishmen at West- 
minster, But my view then was, as it is 
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now, that, having given Ireland repre- 
sentation at Westminster, it was not 
necessary, desirable, or wise to give the 
Irish Legislature the extended powers 
proposed in this Bill. Lastly, with 
regard to the transitional period, 1 venture 
to impress upon the Government that by 
insisting upon this period of probation 
they are not consistent with what they 
have previously said in the House and in 
the country. One of the conditions which 


my right hon, Friend has always laid | 


down in dealing with this question of 
Home Rule is that it should be a per- 
manent and final setthkement. In the last 
speech in which my right hon. Friend 
referred to the subject he called it a per- 
manent and continuous settlement. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: A 


tinuing settlement. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 


Members see any difference ¢ 


cone 
: Do hon. 
obliged to have the etymological distine- 


It is sufficient for 


my argument to say that my right hon. 


tion explained to me. 


Friend urged that this, if not a settle. 
ment for all time, should, at all events, 
he considered to be a permanent settle- 
ment. Nobody denies, least of all the 
Government, that in undertaking this 
tremendous revolution, in shattering the 
ancient Constitution of this country, in 
creating a double Exeeutive, in setting 
up a guasi-independent Parliament, they 
were running some risk. Tean appeal to 
the speeches of right hon. Gentlemen on 
that (the Government) Beneh since the 
House went into Committee to 
that they admitted that there was a 
chance of their intentions being frus- 
trated, and clearly they were right in 
saving that it would not be worth while 
to run this risk unless they believed it 
would give good and great results. They 
admit there is a chance that their inten- 
tions may be frustrated; and therefore, 
clearly they are right in saying it would 
not worth while run this risk 
unless you had as a possible result’ of 
your proceedings the tinal settlement of 
the quarrel of seven centuries. But 
where the final settlement in this 
proposal 2? Why, it is hardly a settle- 
ment for a single Parliament. At the 
end of this Parliament we may be called 
upon to go over the whole thing again, 
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and to consider a new Home Rule: Bill. 
It because the Government have 
persuaded me that it is not worth while 
to consider this question at all unless we 
are to have a permanent settlement that 
I move my Amendment, in the hope that 
the transitional period may be avoided. 


Is 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to leave out the words © the transfer 
hereinafter mentioned,’ in order to insert the 
words * Parliament otherwise determines.” — 
( Mr. J. Chamle rlain.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘the transfer hereinafter mentioned’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 





I shall be | 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
| whole speech of my right hon. Friend 
| only supplies arguments against his own 
There is doubt that 


| Amendment. no 


when the clause of an Act of Parliament 
| is prefaced with the words “until Parlia- 
}ment shall otherwise determine,” there is 
placed upon it the stamp of its temporary 
and short-lived character. My right 
hon. Friend has examined the subjeet in 
}the same spirit of exaggeration and 
|hostility whieh have invariably marked 
his investigation of any portion of the 
plan of the Government. Would my 
right hon. Friend excuse my suggesting 
of the character which 
with the character 
systematically assumed, I 
ancient rules, in the 
great solemn 


jan analogy 
| he 

| whieh 
believe, 
Court of 
occasion, when it is proposed in conse- 


bears 
is 
under 
Rome on a and 
quence of the peculiar excellence of some 
lhappy human being who has departed 
this life to raise him, so far as terrestrial 
judgment can raise him, to the order of 
| the saints. For fear lest, under the in- 
| fluence of too favourable prepossession, 
| the honour should be conferred without 
la sufficiently jealous scrutiny, there is 
always brought into the Court a gentle- 
man who or who is said to 
under the name of Devil's Advocate. The 
peculiar function of this gentleman is to 
|go through the career of the proposed 
saint, to seize upon and magnify every 
human failing and error, to miscoustrue 
everything that is capable of miseon- 
struction ; and when the able and inge- 
nious Devil’s Advocate has, like my right 
hon. Friend, his heart in the cause, then 
it becomes reasonably certain to the 


2A 


goes, go, 
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satisfaction of impartial and dispassionate 
men that everything has been said 
against the candidate for spiritual honours 
that can possibly be said, and not only 
so, but a great more than can be sus- 
tained. That is the case of my right 
hon. Friend. But on one point, owing 
to the excess of his zeal, he went a little 
beyond even the Devil’s Advocate. I 
have never heard upon any occasion of 
persons entrusted with the charge of that 
high office—for they were not less dis- 
creet than able—saying in the course of 
the same speech what amounts to a prac- 
tical confutation of the main proposition 
they were endeavouring to urge. That 
is the case of my right hon. Friend. 
What is the main charge he makes against 
the Bill? He described it the other 
night as a “ bite at Home Rule.” 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: It was a 
quotation, 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Oh, yes; 
I knew that it was a phrase which he 
was fortunate enough to detect in a 
leading article. It is not so long ago 
since he quoted a leading article in this 
House calling for scorn and contempt on 
it because it did not exactly suit his 
object. When it does suit his object 
he produces the article in his support. 
My right hon. Friend said—“ We have 
settled nothing in this Bill about Home 
Rule.” Settled nothing in this Bill! My 
right Friend, in discussing this matter, 
used language of habitual, gross, enor- 
mous exaggeration. What are the ques- 
tions connected with Ireland that are not 
settled in this Bill? I grant there is the 
Land Question. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: An obli- 
gation of honour. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, an 
obligation of honour with respect to facts 
and circumstances that were then exist- 
ing, and expressly stated by me, as my 
right hon. Friend must know, to be an 
obligation to these temporary facts and 
circumstances, The Land Question, it is 
true, is a most important question. It is 
a question internal to Ireland, and it is 
entirely by way of exception that there 
is any reservation of it atall. What is 
the foundation for the charge that the 
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Bill settles nothing? Finance? Yes. 
What did my right hon. Friend say in 
another part of his speech? Like the 
unskilful Devil’s Advocate, having 
declared that the Government entirely 
upset and destroyed everything they 
proposed to enact with respect to finance, 
in another portion of his speech, when he 
had another object in view, he entirely 
forgot what he had urged, and said— 

“ Why, after all, what is the use of this 

charge about the six years? The Excise and 
Customs Revenue "—he might have added the 
Post Office—*“ are still withheld from them, so 
far as regards fixing their rates; and, conse- 
quently, this Bill, which fixes the principle 
with respect to these Revenues, will still be in 
force, and the whole substance of finance, with 
limited exceptions, will still be settled by the 
Irish,” 
And that is the only point to which my 
right hon, Friend can refer as not having 
heen successfully settled by the Bill. 
Now, what is settled by the Bill ? It is 
settled by the Bill that Ireland shall 
make her own laws. It is settled that 
Ireland shall have two Chambers of 
Legislature. I want to know whether 
fixing the Legislative Body is, or is not, a 
capital and fundamental portion of any 
scheme of government for Ireland 7 We 
have settled the Executive, the relations 
between the Executive and the Legisla- 
tive Body. We have absolutely settled 
the Judiciary. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: All by the 


Closure. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Police has been absolutely fixed. In 
naming these branches, have I not named 
all the most important branches of a 
scheme for the Government of Ireland 
with the exception of finance? And 
with respect to that exception, my right 
hon. Friend has himself said that the 
most important parts are fixed. In this 
instance my right hon, Friend exhibited, 
as he did in others, his practice of gross, 
habitual, and enormous exaggeration. 
My right hon. Friend is engaged in 
denouncing a measure with respect to 
the most important part of which more 
conclusive support could nownere be 
found than in the speeches of my right 
hon. Friend himself, before he assumed 
his present position. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN ; Is not 


that exaggeration ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My 
right hon. Friend has also given some 
specimens of more temperate arguments. 
He said— 

“Tf the plan is good, why is it to last only for 

six years?) Why is it not to remain?” 
In what I cannot call a specimen of 
temperate argument my right hon. Friend 
then supplied the reasons for the limita- 
tion. They are not the reasons stated by 
the Government, who might be supposed 
to know something of their own interior 
minds ; but they were, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman— 

“Because your allies have put you under 

compulsion, and have given you to understand 
that they will not tolerate the permanent enact- 
ment of such a system as you have introduced. 
It is the old doctrine of the taskmaster and the 
lash.” 
But that doctrine was much weakened in 
its impression on my mind, and for the 
reason I am about to state, though it is 
only one illustration of the licence con- 
tinually assumed by the opponents of the 
Government—a licence which permits 
them to use, in the suecessive Debates 
upon the Bill, either a particular pro- 
position, if it be unfavourable to the Bill, 
or the contradictory of it. My right hon. 
Friend continually casts upon the Go- 
vernment the stigma of being under the 
lash of taskmasters, My right hon. 
Friend has not sat through much of 
to-night’s Debate, or he would have 
known that the contradictory of that pro- 
position was vehemently urged upon the 
Government less than two hours before 
from that (the Opposition) quarter of the 
House. The Government were then told 
as positively and contident!y—for posi- 
tiveness and confidence are the invariable 
concomitants of all the assertions of my 
right hon. Friend and his allies, as posi- 
tively and confidently as when my right 
hon. Friend spoke of taskmasters and 
lashes—that the Government had no 
excuse for not doing something they were 
asked to do, because it was perfectly well 
known and notorious to the world that 
gentlemen below the Gangway would 
aceept whatever they were offered. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I never 
referred to the Parnellites as taskmasters. 
There are only uine of them. 


Mr. W. BE. GLADSTONE: After 


that brilliant repartee Twill pass on. 1 
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have quoted what has been said by one 
of my right hon. Friend’s allies, and, 
therefore, my right hon, Friend's inter- 
ruption was wholly without point. My 
right hon. Friend has a practice, which is 
one of the most unsatisfactory and one of 
the most mischievous that can be intro- 
duced in to public life. He constantly and 
deliberately, and with the utmost couti- 
dence and infallibility, ascribes to men 
who have a right to stand on a level with 
him, and who were at one time his 
colleagues and supposed to be his friends, 
motives for their aets the direct contra- 
dietory of that which they state them- 
selves, and motives which my right hon. 
Friend knows they indignantly disclaim. 
My right hon. Friend knows, or ought to 
know, that the Government have stated 
their reasons for introducing this interme- 
diate period: and he knows those reasons 
areabsolutely different and totally irrecon- 
cilable with that which he himself 
alleged, not as a suspicion on his part, 
but as the absolute result of his infallible 
thought-reading. ‘There is « profession 
growing up in the country in which my 
right hon. Friend appears to deserve the 
verv highest honours and distinction, and 
that is the profession of the thought- 
reader. My right hon. Friend said that 
the Irish Members—not the Parnellites 
only, but the Nationalists—have a most 
}dangerous notion in their heads. They 
had, he told us, compelled the Govern- 
|ment to put off their decision upon the 
jamount of the eoutribution, though the 
| principle of a contribution was a thing 
jabsolutely fixed under the Bill. And 
why ? * Because,” said my right hon, 
Friend, * they know that in six years they 
will be absolute masters of the situation.” 
Where does he get his gift of infallibility ? 
By what superhuman gift does my right 
hon. Friend pronounce upon the state of 
things which is to subsist in this House 





six vears hence? There are 108 Irish 
Members in this House now, but they 
are not omnipotent. On the contrary, 
we are told this very night by a high 
authority that they have nothing to do 
but to submit. If this is so, why, then, 
should 80 Members be omnipotent ? 1 
commend that view to my right hon, 
Friend. Hon. Gentlemen who are im- 
bued more or less with the confidence 
and self-esteem of the right hon. Gentle- 
man must see, when they predict the 
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supremacy of 80 Members, what a sen- 
tence of condemnation they are passing 
upon the 6570 Members who will be in this 
House along with the 80 Irish Members ¢ 
They are to be nothing but their tools 
and their slaves! But what will the 
British public say outside who witness 
this enslaving ¢ What will the people 
of Great Britain say of it? Will they 
stand by unmoved at this enslaving by 
the 80 Irish Members who would pos- 
sess a special privilege ? 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL : They would 


have their own Parliament. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I should 
have thought it would be understood I 
was referring to this House. This miser- 
570 the 
slaves of SJ! They are to sit here as 
victims—miserable tools, slaves! It is, 
Sir, in my opinion, absurd. One of the 
illuminating doctrines delivered from that 
quarter of the House (pointing to Mr. 
Chamberlain) is that any body of Mem- 
bers representing any set of constituencies 
may lawfully combine together to ob- 
tain by their combination anything they 
ean on behalf of their own particular 
constituencies, irrespective of the general 
welfare of England. 


able will be tools and the 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: We all 
hold it. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 


have heard the words 
If he had, he 


would not respond in those terms. Well, 


noble Lord cannot 


that fell from my lips. 


Sir, we are told that there is no necessity 
why Ireland should be 


outset with a surplus. We are told we 
gave no surplus to the Transvaal. To 


the Transvaal! What the Trans- 
vaal > It was little more than a village 
community. What were they ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes: 
§.000 adults. sut that is not all. These 
men had been deprived of institutions, 
and into their midst was sent handful 
of English authorities : and, therefore, it 
is presumed they had lost those institu- 
tions. “The: 
of Ireland. Then, Greece is cast in our 
teeth. But the three Powers which founded 

Mr. W. EE. Gladstone 


Was 


40,000, 


ih 


-isno parallel with the case 
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Greece did give Greece a surplus, did 
propose, if they did not—as I think they did 
—guarantee a surplus—though the three 
Powers found themselves unable to obtain 
a considerable part of the interest on this 
Guaranteed Loan. They recognised, I 
think, that a commencing Government 
requires a surplus. But, Sir, what 
the use of talking to Irish Members about 
economy before they have a Government 
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Is 


to make economies ¢ Does a Ministry 
cost nothing? Does building cost 
nothing 7 Does a legislative building 
cost nothing? How are all those 
charges to be defrayed That is the 


crux of the question. We have told a 
simple tale to the House about all these 
matters in this period of six years, 
Originally our financial plan was for 15 
years. It is now reduced to six years, 
The time at our disposal is a time which 
does not permit the Committee to probe 
so serious a question. The employment 
which is placed on the Irish Legislature 
irrespective of these questions is more 
than ample, and these few years it is 
proposed to adopt form a period of post- 
ponement, but a rational 
period, at the close of which it is most 
reasonable to expect thit they will be in 


short) and 


a condition to deal in a satisfactory 
manner with this subject. But the Com- 
mittee told that this Bill settles 
nothing. That is a common mode of 
describing the most positive Bills whieh 


Is 


the Opposition disapprove and do not 
believe in. The plan proposed by the 
Government is a most 
and the right hon. Gentleman has done 
nothing to shake or to undermine the 
Government plan, although he has used 
his utmost efforts to do so, and to do so 
in the spirit of that important functionary 
to whom I made an initiatory allusion, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman has left 
but I 


deavour to compress my argument into 


rensona ble one, 


(Manchester, 


me but a few minutes, will en- 


them. The speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman has not been mainly to the 
Amendment, but to the Second Reading 
stage of the When the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to have replied to 
the arguments that ' 
the clause he remained absent 
House. 


clause, 


stuge ol 


from the 


made on 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Member for West Bir- 


mingham largely argued the question of 
surplus. 

Mr. A. J. 
hon. Friend never 
vaal or Greece, and there is not an hon. 
Member except the right hon. Gentleman 
who would have been permitted so far to 


BALFOUR: My right 


meutioned the Trans- 


divert from the speech to which he was 
professedly replying. The point, how- 
ever, to which I would first refer depends 
on a remark made by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham that the 
Irish Members are the masters of the Go- 
vernment. Well, are they not? The 
right hon. Gentleman looks forward to 
the end of six years, and says, who can 
suppose that, at that time, against the 
vote of 570 English Members, 80 Irish 
Members will be allowed to prevail ? 
The right hon. Gentleman was uncon- 
sciously repeating his own speech made 
nearly 10 years ago. I recollect that 
speech well; it was a magnificent effort. 
The right hon. Member for Dublin 
University had been saying that the 
Reform Bill of 1884 would inevitably 
hand the Loyalists of Ireland ever to 
the certainty of Home Rule agitation, 
which would probably be suecessful. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman say ? 
He said (reading from //ansard)— 

“ He believed that if there could be only a 
sufficient proportion of Lrish Members following 
in the trainof the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork, 500 to 600 Members from England, Seot- 
land, and Wales would be so intimidated by 
the action of the Irish Members that they 
would cast away all consideration of justice in 
legislation.” 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE asked to 
see the reference, and the volume was 
handed across the Table, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Almost rer- 
the Committee heard 
that evening! In 1886 500 to 
600 English Members were coerced by 
the Mr. 


right hon. Gentleman did come down 


batim what has 


these 


followers of Parnell, and the 


and propose legislation whieh he then 
thought to be impossible. Well, Sir, I 
pass to the attack made on the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham, and 
the Prime Minister's description of what 
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he called the habitually gross and 
enormous exaggeration of the right hon, 
Gentleman in dealing with this Amend- 
ment. The Prime Minister said that 
Government had settled that there should 
be an Irish Legislature consisting of two 
Chambers, the Police, the Judiciary, and 


the Executive. With regard to the 
word “settle,” I confess that it is an 


inappropriate substantive to use with 
regard to the decision which has been 
arrived at without debate or discussion, 
Up to the present, when we spoke of 
the House of Commons settling some- 
thing, we usually meant that the subject 
had been first debated and then divided 
upon. The first of these processes is 
now omitted by the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman we have 
settled the Judiciary. There are clauses 
about the Judiciary, and I do not deny 
that, in a sense, it may be said that you 
have settled that question. But in what 
sense has he settled the police > Upon 
my word, I do not know. I raised the 
question this afternoon with regard to 
the Revenue and the existing Con- 
stabulary ; and the Government said 
that, although the question Was a very 
proper one to raise, they have not settled 
it, but that, perhaps in a year or two, 
they would be prepared with a solution 
toa problem which they admit requires 
one. The question of the police is only 
settled in a negative sense, and so little 
is it settled, that the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) looks forward 
to eight anxious years of debate in the 
Irish Legislature before it is settled. 
Have the Government settled the police 
of the country when they have only 
settled what police is not to exist, but 
have left it absolutely open as to what 
police will take their place: The right 
hon. Gentleman himself has admitted 
that he has not settled the land ; but he 
says he is only under “temporary obliga- 
tions of honour.” | have been 
tomed to consider that the obligations of 
honour are permanent, but a new 
morality and a new linguistic usage are 
being introduced, and apparently the 
obligations of honour only exist during 
the temporary exigencies of Party, and 
when those exigencies of Party change 


says 


acCUs- 


the obligations of honour will, I 
suppose, vanish with them, Is the 
taxation settled? That is the very 
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question under discussion, and it is not] p 
settled. The right hon. Gentleman said— 
“You should not impute to us bad 
motives. We have given our reasons for 
settling it only for six years. 
trary to the usage of Parliament to attri- 


bute to us motives which have never] F 


animated us.” The only reason we] o 
understand for the change of front on the 
part of the Government is that they 
have heard a speech from the hon, Mem-| d 
ber for North Kerry, and that they|t 
thought the suggestion he makes is a] t 
good one. I do not see that that reason 
is contradictory of the motives attributed | s 
to the Government by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. There 
remains the vital question of the Irish 
Members in this House. Is that settled ? 
I appeal to the Government themselves 
on that point. Clause 9, dealing with 
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oint out that the functions of the Devil’s 


Advocate are exercised only with regard 
to a defunct individual. If the Home 
Rule Bill is to be regarded as dead, 
It is con-| the right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham will not quarrel with the metaphor. 


or my own part, when once the author 
f a Bill admits that it is a corpse, I am 


perfectly ready to take any part he likes 
in the canonisation of his defunct Bill. I 


o not think it worth while to con- 


inue the discussion any further ; but 
here are other Members who may desire to 


take part in the Debate which I am 


orry to say has been wasted—a 


portion of the time has been wasted—by 
the irrelevant and personal recriminations 
which the right hon. Gentleman em- 
hodied in the observations which he ad- 
dressed to the Committee. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 


them, begins with the words “ unless and 2 : : 
said, a great deal of the attack upon his 


until Parliament otherwise determines.” 
The Prime Minister himself says, when 
similar words are proffered as an Amend- 
ment to another clause by the right hon. | ¢ 


right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain )—— 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
he Chair to make his report to the 


Member for West Birmingham, that] ffonse. 


their insertion will be a conclusive 
proof that the clause is a temporary and 
short-lived one. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


JiR, Y. E. GL: STONE : sai ne pe 
Mn, W. E. GLADSTONE: I said) psp ixpia (URS, ELIZA SAUNDERS). 


in the most distinct manner that there 


thereto 


Return presented, relative 


are many points that might be construed [Address 26th Jun Mr. Alpheus 
é SS « e > $ . 4 sus 


as an honourable compact between Great 
Britain and Ireland for the term of six 
years, and I stated that the words re- 
ferred to were introduced to show that 
the 9th clause was no part of the honour- 
able compact between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and was reserved in quite 


another sense. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The mean- 
ing of the words of an Act do not depend 
upon the intention of those who insert 
them, but on the words themselves. If 
the words were introduced for the pur- 
pose of making this one clause short- 
lived the effect must be the same. The 
Prime Minister has likened the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham to the 
* Devil’s Advocate” in those ceclesias- 
tical cases where the claims of a saint to 
canonisation were brought forward. — I 
will not go into the propriety or the good 
taste of the metaphor, but I would merely 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 





Morton]; to lie upon the Table. 


4) 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDs., 
That they have agreed to,—Improve- 
ment of Land (Scotland) Bill, with an 


Amendment. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(CNo. 241.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress; to sit again To- 
morrow. 


VOLUNTEER FORCES (JURY EXEMP- 
TION) BILL.—(No, 141.) 
Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 26th July 1893. 


THE EDUCATION VOTES. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): LI asked the Prime Minister yester- 
day the order in which the Education 
Votes would be taken, and he promised 
to reply to the question to-day. Perhaps 
the Secretary to the Treasury can tell us 
whether the English Vote or the Scotch 
Vote will be taken first 7 

Tue SECRETARY to tuk TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hinserr, Oldham) : 
The Seotch Vote will be taken first, and 
afterwards the English Vote. 


{26 JuLy 1893} 





Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is it | 


intended to go right through Class IV. 


on education, or simply to take the 
Elementary Vote ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Only the 
Elementary Vote ¢ 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) : When 


will the important Votes for Science and 
Art be taken 7 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I 
doubt due notice will be given. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : Is it pro- 
posed to take ouly the first Vote—not 
all 7 

Sin J. T. UWIBBERT : 
the first Vote. 


have 


I belie, ct oul 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(No. 209.) 
commirrer. [ Progress, New Clauses, 
25th July.) 
[PORTY-sIXTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
New Clause (Financial arrangements 
as between the United Kingdom and 


Ireland ).—(.Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, to leave out the words * the transfer 
hereinafter mentioned,” in order to insert the 
words “Parliament otherwise determines.” — 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain.) 
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Question again proposed, “ That the 
words ‘the transfer hereinafter men- 
tioned * stand part of the Clause.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he regretted very much that the 
Leader of the Opposition had not more 
time last night for his generous and 
masterly reply to the Prime Minister in 


defence of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham. He 


would not travel over the points of the 
speech of the Prime Minister with which 
the Leader of the Opposition had dealt, 


but there were other parts of that 
speech to which he wished to allude. 
He desired to express his deep 


regret for having heard such a speech 
from the lips of the Prime Minister. 
It was not creditable to the Prime 
Minister, and was derogatory to Parlia- 
ment. He had followed the Prime 
Minister as the Leader of the Liberal 
Party for a great number of years ; he 
had never failed in his friendly feelings 
towards the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he therefore regretted all the more deeply 
having heard such a speech from him. 
Liberal Unionist Party had the 
fullest contidence in the leadership of 


ithe right hon. Gentieman the Member 





for West Birmingham ; they derived the 
greatest benefit from his vast ability, and 
they desired to associate themselves with 
his speeches, and to share, if necessary, 
of 


condemnation them. 


im any [ Loud 
laughter, and crics of “Oh!” from 
Nationalist Members.) 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I rise 


to Order, Mr. Mellor. I to eall 


attention to the interruptions from lon. 


desire 


Members below the Gangway . 

Tur CHAIRMAN: I 
Gentlemen will not interrupt the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Sir Jd. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): In addition to what my hon, 
Friend the Member for Preston has said, 
I would point out the inconvenience of 
the noise made by hon, Gentlemen below 
the Ganugway to those sitting on this 
Bench, who to hear the 
speech and cannot hear it. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the interruptions 
did not make the slightest difference to 
him, except that they would have the 
effect of lengthening his observations. 
The Prime Minister had denounced his 


2C 


hon. 


hope 


are anxious 
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right hon. Friend for habitual, gross, and 
enormous exaggeration. He denied that 
that was a true representation of his right 
hon. Friend, and thought it was almost 
an unparliamentary phrase. At any rate, 
people who lived in glass houses should 
not shie stones. He would not linger on 
the phrase * Devil’s Advocate,” although 
he thought it had been repeated by the 
Prime Minister with undue reiteration. 
He would like, however, to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that ‘the Devil's 
Advocate” appeared only ata canonisation 
of saints. He did not know where they 
would find a saint in that Assembly, 
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Question and Home Rule, could believe 
that the unity was only of a temporary 
nature and under existing cireum- 
stances, 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.): I rise to Order. I wish to ask 
whether the right hon. Member is in 
Order in discussing the Land Question 
and its inseparability from Home Rule 
on Financial Clauses ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it is 
quite out of Order to diseuss the Land 
Question. But the right hon. Gentle- 


'man the Member for West Birmingham 


unless, indeed, the Prime Minister or the | 


Chancellor of the Exchequer might look 
forward at some distant day to being 
eanonised under the name of Saint 
Coercion. But he particularly wished 
to refer to one remark made by the Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 


honour whatever in regard to the Land 
Question ; that the obligation was only 
with reference to facts and circumstances 
that were then existing and was expressly 
so stated. The Prime Minister, however, 


on April 8, 1886, on the introduction of | 


the Home Rule Bill of that year, and 
again on the 16th of April, in bringing 
in the Land Purchase Bill, distinetly and 


emphatically laid it down that the Land | 
| Question from Home Rule, for speak- 


Question and the Home Rule Question 
were as inseparably connected one with 
the otheras the Siamese Twins. Speak- 
ing ou the Sth April, 1886, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 


“The two questions of Land and of Irish 
Government are, in our view, clearly and in- 
separably connected, for they are the two 
channels through which we hope to find access, 
and effectual access, to that question which is 
the most vital of all—namely, the question of 
social order in Ireland. As I have said, those 
two questions are in our view, whatever they 
may be in that of anyone else, they are in our 
view, for reasons which I cannot now explain, in- 
separable the one from the other.” 

On April 16, in asking leave to bring in 
the Sale and Purchase of Land Bill, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“In doing this I wish to complete the speech 
I began on Thursday last, which, inordinately 
long though it may have been, still remains 
unfinished, Tuse that language to describe their 
Union in my own mind and in the minds of my 
Colleagues.” 

He did not think that the Committee, 
after hearing the words of the Prime 


referred to the Land Question by way of 
illustration. The Prime Minister replied 
to it, and so long as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Grimsby confines himself to it by 
way of illustration he will be in Order, 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Was the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham in Order on the 


stated that there was no obligation of | Land Question ? 


Mr. JOHNSTON ( Belfast, S.): Was 
the Prime Minister in Order in referring 
to the Land Question ? 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he was not 
going to comment on these extracts; and 
if hon. Members opposite had only a little 
patience he would have been done with 
the Land Question by this time. Lord 
Spencer was also strong on this point with 
regard to the inseparability of the Land 


ing—— 
Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
rise to Order—— 


Tne CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 


| I have pointed out already that so long as 


the right hon. Member confines himself to 
the Land Question by way of illustration 
he is in Order. If he travels beyond that 
he is out of Order. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he did not wish 
to put himself out of Order in any way. 
Lord Spencer, speaking at Neweastle on 
April 21, 1886, said— 

“What is the measure? It isa great com- 
pact or treaty with the Irish people. You may 
call it, if you like, the Magna Charta of the 
Irish people ; but it is necessary, under a con- 


| tract or treaty of this sort, not only to Tay 


down the principles on which you wish to pro- 
ceed, but to defend some of those who oppose 
the policy and are in alarm at the consequences 
it may bring about..... I do not for a 
moment think it would be just and honest 
in the British Parliament to leave unprotected 
and uncared for landlords of Ireland, We 
have at different times curtailed their rights by 
Acts of Parliament, and I think it would be 


Minister on the unity of the Land | # mean and treacherous thing at this moment 
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if we did not defend what we consider their 
just interests; but I should like to say this in 
addition : that I believe it would be most unfair | 
to the new Irish Assembly to leave this ques- 
tion of the land unsettled. . . . I believe that 
my Colleagues and I are agreed on this as on | 
the other subjects connected with this measure ; 4 
Mr. Gladstone himself has said that these two 
questions are inseparable.” 


The Prime Minister, speaking at Edin- 
burgh in 1885, said— 


“Let me suppose that the Liberal Party | 
might be returned to the coming Parliament, 
and that it was called upon to deal with this great 
Constitutional question of the government of 
Ireland in a position where it was a minority 
dependent on the Lrish vote for converting it 
into a majority; I tell you seriously and 
solemnly that though I believe the Liberal 
Party to be honourable, patriotic, and trust- 
worthy, in such a position as that it would not 
be safe for it to enter on the consideration of a 
measure in respect of which at the first step of 
its progress it would in the power of a 
Party coming from Ireland to say, * Unless you 
do this or do that we will turn you out to- 
morrow, *” 


be 


The Chancellor of the Duehy also had 
written— 


“In the British House of Commons, with 
670 Members, there are nearly 0 Trish 
Nationalists. They are a_ well-disciplined 


Body, voting as one man, though capable of 
speaking enough for athousand; they have ne 
interest in English, or Scottish, or Colonial, or 
Indian affairs, but only in Irish; and look 
upon the vote that they have the right of 
giving upon the former solely as a means of 
furthering their own Irish aims.” 


He thought that that was quite authority 
enough for what was said by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), and 
he thought he was perfectly borne out 
in everything he had said. The Prime 
Minister complained of the statement of 
his right hon. Friend that the Irish | 
Members would be omnipotent; but that | 
was the view that he himself took in| 
1885 with reference to the Irish Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I rise to Order. | 
Has the action of the Lrish Members in | 
1885 anything to do with the Question | 
now before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot say it 
has. Unless the right hon. Gentleman 
applies it to the Question before the 
Committee with reference to the period 
of six years he is out of Order. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he was proving 
from the Prime Minister's own lips that 
on this point his right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham had not 
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used language of gross exaggeration. 
But they need not go back ; they had 
had an  object-lesson this Session. 
British Representatives on questions 
like those involved in the 9th clause and 
the Financial Clauses had been outvoted 
by the Irish surplus representation. The 
Prime Minister next complained of the 


| Statement that nothing was settled by the 


Bill. Out of the 40 clauses of the Bill 
only six had been debated in the ordinary 
course of Parliamentary procedure ; 
three more had been partially discussed, 
and closured; 20 had passed 
without even being read from the Chair ; 
and to-morrow night the remaining com- 
partment would be disposed of. That 
was what was called settling the Home 
Rule Question. Nothing more degrading 
or revolutionary had ever taken place. 
[Cries of “ Order !”) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon, 


Gentleman is clearly out of Order in 


been 


| going into that matter now. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked why the 
financial question was to be postponed ? It 
was because the Government could not 
arrive at any arrangement with the Irish 
Members. Why had the original clauses 
been abandoned ? In his opinion, they 
were only put in to conceal the change of 
front between the proposals of 1886 and 
those embodied in the clauses now sub- 
mitted. The Government were doing no- 
thing more nor less thandabbling with the 
money of the nation, They were in this 
position: If they had a mandate for the 
original clauses they had no mandate for 
the clauses now under discussion. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, so far from being 
guilty of gross exaggeration, had proved 
his ease thoroughly, and no reply had 
been made to him from the Treasury 
Bench. The Unionist Party, he repeated, 
the right hon. 
Gentleman as their Leader, and they 
associated themselves with him in bear- 
ing the condemnation of the Prime 
Minister. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the first feeling that must 
occur to everybody who had followed 
these Debates must be one of surprise 
that they should be on this clause at all 
at the present moment, as, according to 
the Rules of the House, the new clauses 
would naturally come after the postponed 
clauses. But the Prime Minister had 
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given a good reason for taking the new 
clauses at the present time; his reason 
was that the postponed clauses dealt with 
the Consolidated Fund, which was only 
brought into existence by the new 
clauses. But, to his surprise, there was 
not a word in the clause about the Con- 
solidated Fund. [ Cries of * Order!” ] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must discuss the Amendment. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he was 
sorry if he was out of Order. He be- 
lieved there was a good reason for post- 
poning Clauses 14, 15, and 16—the fact 
that the Member for North Kerry had a 
series of Amendments down to those 
clauses——[ Cries of “ Order !""] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must really 
eall the hon. Member's attention to the 
fact that what he is discussing has 
nothing whatever to do with the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
with regard to this Amendment they had 
had a long, dull discourse from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The right 
hon. Gentleman quoted a number of 
figures, but he had not shown that 
brilliancy which he sometimes displayed, 
He exhibited that dismal, ponderous, dull 
spirit which he had shown in that House 
ever since he took to drink as a subject 
for legislation. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
&e.) rose to Order. Had this anything 
to do with the Amendment ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No. And I 
have already told the hon. Member 
what to do. He is not now dealing 
with the Amendment. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could not vote for the Amendment for 
the same reasons that led him last night 
to vote with the Member for Waterford. 
If they gave Ireland Home Rule they 
should let Ireland collect her own taxes. 
Perhaps the first demand in the new 
Home Rule Parliament would be to ask 
for money to put down Ulster. [“ Ques- 
tion!” ] That was a financial question. 
Probably, indeed, the Irish would come 
here for money to help them to coerce 
Ulster. [Question !”] They would 
be asked to come, as they often had to 
come, to the financial aid of Ireland. 
There were only two representatives of 
authority known to the people—the 
policeman and the tax-collector. They 
had taken away the policeman; would 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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they now take away the tax-collector ? 

What remained? Not even the bailiff, 
because he could not get protection in 
the performance of his duty. All the 
credit of Government, so far as any credit 
could be applied to the Government of 
Ireland, would be gained by the Irish 
Legislature, and all the discredit and 
obloquy would be fastened upon the 
English Legislature. They had been told 
by Members below the Gangway 
that they always had their hand in 
the Irish pocket; they had sometimes, 
but in that case their hand went in full 
and came out empty, and that would be 
the case again. Therefore, it seemed to 
him, if the Home Rule Bill was to pass, 
if the Irish wanted to learn to swim, they 
should be put into the water, and the 
water of Irish finance being somewhat 
deep, it was there that they would best 
learn the art of natation. Let them 
undertake their responsibility at once. 
He felt compelled to vote against the 
Amendment of the right hon, Gentle- 
man on the ground that the Irish Legis- 
lature, if it was to be set up, should have 
imposed on it the duty of collecting 
taxes, among its other duties. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 5.) 
said, he would advise the hon. Member 
for North Kerry not to wander into the 
domain of prophecy as to anything the 
Ulster Unionists might do in the future. 
There was very good reason why they 
had not taken part in these Debates. 
Looking at the conditions under which 
they were discussing matters of enor- 
mous moment, he thought the less they 
interfered in a matter like this the better. 
The whole Debate was, as he had said, 
unreal, although in another sense they 
were bound to discuss it as if it were 
real. That was the awkward predica- 
ment in which they were placed. If he 
could not discuss it more effectively than 
the hon. Member for North Roscommon, 
he would not touch it at all, for anything 
more absurd, irrelevant, or out of Order 
than the hon. Member's proceedings that 
day he had never known in the House of 
Commons. The Prime Minister, who 
was responsible for this clause, had 
simply thrown it on the Table without 
a word of explanation, and asked the 
House of Commons to take it or do what 
they liked with it. What was the 
position? The clause itself fixed a 
transitional period of six years. One of 
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the chief objections of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham against 


that and a great many of the most 
important parts of the Bill was 


that they were made provisional or tran- 
sitory. The right hon. Gentleman 
pointed out that what had been made 
transitory were the Land Question, the 
Judiciary, Irish Representation, Finance, 
and the Police. He should have thought 
that these five matters were the main 
points in any Home Rule Bill, and yet 
every one of these points had been 
deliberately left unsettled. And why ? 
Because any attempt to settle them must 
have produced dissensions between the 
Front Beneh and the Irish Members. The 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham was to the 
effect that this matter should stand as 
ordinary matters stood in an Act of 
Parliament. The transitional period was 
now fixed at six years, and the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to strike out these 
words, leaving Parliament to alter it 
when it liked. It had been pointed out 
again and again that if the period of six 
years were left in the Bill, the Irish 
Government would have uo earthly in- 
duecement to lessen the Irish expendi- 
ture. On the contrary, they would 
have every inducement to keep it 
as it was at present, because they 
knew that at the end of six years they 
would have a right to come to the Im- 
perial Parliament, and the poorer the 
ease they could make out the better it 
would be for any further demands they 
might make on the part of Ireland. At 
the end of six years, as the Bill stood, 
the Irish Members not only knew 
they could ask for better terms, but 
they knew that the 9th clause 
made it certain they could compel 
better terms. The Prime Minister 
was passing a happy-go-lucky clause 
which professed to be «a temporary 
settlement. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew perfectly well that at the end of 
six years, when probably he had no 
longer the control of the affairs of the 
Government, and when the country was 
getting deeper and deeper into this pit, 
the Irish Members could then demand 
better terms from the British taxpayer 
than now. He (Mr. Russell) preferred 
the Amendment of the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham, because 
if it passed the Irish Members would be 
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foreed to look the situation in the face 
at once and make arrangements accord- 
ingly; whereas if the clause passed as 
introduced by the Prime Minister, the 
inducement would be the other way. 
At all events, he thought it would be 
better to know the worst, and if the 
Irish Exchequer was to be bankrupt it 
would be better for it to go bankrupt at 
once rather than at the end of six 
years. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Hitherto, in these discussions, 
I have not availed myself of my un- 
doubted right to make a second speech 
on the same Amendment. But on the 
present occasion I hope the House will 
feel that I have some claim to say one 
or two words in reference to the ferocious 
speech which was made last night by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. That 
speech took me somewhat by surprise, 
because in the remarks which gave rise 
to it I had been endeavouring to follow 
the advice of my right hon. Friend to 
treat this subject of finance in the dry 
manner which he suggests as proper to 


| this controversy, and I was quite 
unable to see in anything I had 
said cause for the extreme energy 
and the extreme violence of my 
right hon. Friend. My right hon, 


Friend complained, in the first instance, 
that I imputed motives which were dis- 
tinctly denied by the persons to whom 
I imputed them. Sir, the motive which 


I had imputed was in regard to the 
reason for adopting this transitional 
period. I said I gave my right hon. 


Friend full credit for his coutidence in 
the latest plan which he had proposed ; 
and I asked how it comes if, after all 
this time he has brought forward a pro- 
posal in which he necessarily must feel 
confidence, he proposes to confine its 
operation to six years only, and at the 
end of that period to throw the whole 
question into the melting-pot again. I 
said the reason was obvious, and that: 

arose from the desire of hon. Members 
opposite that there should be a transi- 
tional arrangement, and to the impos- 
sibility of the Government and their 
allies coming to an agreement as to a 
permanent arrangement. That the 
vist of the offence which brought down 
upon me the thunders of my right hon. 
Friend, and I ask the House now, in the 
first place, whether there is anything 


is 
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offensive in the statement ; and, in the 
second place, whether it is not abso- 
lutely proved both by the speech of my 
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right hon. Friend and what took place | 


in face of the whole Committee ? What 
happened ? My right hon. Friend, in 
the first instance, did not propose or 
suggest a transitional period ; but when 
the matter was under discussion in 
Committee, up rose the hon. Member for 
North Kerry and made the suggestion 
which was eagerly grasped at by 
my right hon. Friend. My right hon, 
Friend says that the transaction was 
perfectly public and took place across 
the floor of the House. Yes, Sir; but I 
suppose it followed upon private negotia- 
tions which went on behind the back of 
the House. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): As the 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to me 
perhaps he will allow me to say that the 
suggestion as to the transitional period 
was made for the first time to the Go- 
vernment in my speech on the Second 


Reading of the Bill, and my sole motive | 


was that it was an impossibility for us, 
until we had first had a searching inquiry 
into the taxable capacity of Ireland, to 
determine accurately any principle as to 
the amount of Ireland’s contribution. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 


perfectly aware of the reasons given by 


the hon. Member for North Kerry. 1 | 


did not say the suggestion had not  pre- 
viously been made. I was going to point 
out that these negotiations in the open 
House are generally preceded by private 


negotiations, and again I had the autho- | 


rity of my right hon, Friend, who has told 
us he has been in communication with 
hon. Members opposite—I do not deny 
his right—and that it was in consequence 
of these communications he placed his 
proposal before the Committee. I again 
appeal to the House whether, under these 
circumstances, I was not perfectly justi- 
tied in saying that the transitional period 
was the result of a suggestion of the 
hon. Member for North Kerry 7 But, 
Sir, I said further that the reason for 
that suggestion—as well as the reason 
given by the hon, Member—was not far 
to seek. Does anybody suppose that my 
right hon. Friend accepted that suggestion 
in the belief that at the end of six years 


the British Exehequer will get better | 


terms ¢ Does anyone believe that the hon. 
Member for North Kerry made the sug- 
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} gestion with the idea that six years 
‘hence a larger tribute will be imposed 
upon the Irish people? No, Sir. I 
said to the Committee—-and this was a 
statement of my own, not based upon a 
statement of my right hon. Friend—that 
six years hence hon. Members opposite 
will have the matter in their own hands ; 
jand my right hon. Friend replied to that 
that at present there were 103 of them 
in the House, and six years hence there 
will only be 80. I may say 80 is quite 
enough to give a majority of 40. But 
that is not the point. The point is that 
‘these 80 will be here under totally dif- 
ferent circumstances to the 103. They 
will be here ready and able to deal with 
every British question without any in- 
terest in or responsibility for it; and, 
under these circumstances, their action 
jmust necessarily be guided entirely by 
Irish interest, and they must use these 
British questions in order to put pressure 
upon the British Parliament. That, I 
say, is self-evident, and that I again ac- 
cept, on the authority of my right hon, 
Friend, who was so impressed with this 
danger that some years ago he told this 
House and the country he would never 
be a party to it, and yet now we find him 
| submitting to this dual control and giving 
the Irishmen the power of dealing with 
our affairs when we are supposed to be 
giving up the whole power of dealing 
| with theirs. The second eharge which 
| the Prime Minister made against me was 
one of gross, habitual, and enormous ex- 
aggeration. Do hon, Members behind 
me agree with the charge ? Do hon, 
| Members opposite agree with him 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (ironically) : Oh, 
| no, no. 
| Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I thought 
they would not. I thought they were 
too fair-minded even in the case of such 
an opponent as myself to agree in the 
altogether exaggerated language of the 
| Prime Minister. Why did my right hon. 
| Friend bring the charge against me ? It 
| was because he assumed I had said that 
this Bill settled nothing. That was a 
misrepresentation or misunderstand- 
ing, because what I did say was that this 
Bill settled none of the great problems 
‘about which we had been anxious when 
| Home Rule was discussed in the country. 
Now, Sir, is it gross, habitual, and enor- 
mous exaggeration to say that this Bill 
settles none of these great problems ¢ I 
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do not kuow whether hon. Members oppo- 
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site, who refused to make themselves 
parties to the statement of my right hon, 
Friend because they kuew what it would 
involve, will say so. But, Sir, if 1 were 
guilty of gross, habitual, and enormous 
exaggeration in making this statement, 
what is to be said of the hon. Member 
for North Kerry ? Here what the 
hon. Member for North Kerry said in the 
Debate on Clause 9— 

“The whole Bill, in fact, had been made 
transitional and almost experimental in 
character by reason of the provisions deferring 
the power of the Irish Government for a given 
period of years in regard to judicial appoint- 
ments, the Land Question, and certain financial 
topics ; and, therefore, it would be in accord 
with the veneral character of the Bill that the 
words should be allowed to stand.” 

That 
retention of 


Is 


its 


is to say, the question of the 
the Irish Members should 
be made transitional also. It 
true, the Member for North 
Kerry said, and as I said, that all 
these points which were questioned in 
the country, upon which we vainly 
endeavoured to get information from the 
Government beforehand, and as to which 
we said they presented problems which 
we, at all events, were unable to solve— 


Is 


hon. 


as 


every one of them has been left in a tran- 
sitional condition, You may add to that 
also the question of the Police, the whole 
position of which Force is to be altered 
after a period of six years. I say if there 
is gross, habitual, and enormous exaggera- 
tion any where it does not rest upon the 
Member for North Kerry nor upon my- 
self. There is hardly a statement which 
was made about this Bill in the country 
which has been carried out in the course 
of the Debates in this House. We were 
told in the country that the absolute 
supremacy of Parliament would be main- 
tained. We know now that the supre- 
macy of Parliament, by the 
fession of Ministers, is only to be exer- 
cised in certain extraordinary cases of 
gross abuse. We were told the Irish 
Members should not be brought here to 
deal with British affairs. They are to be 
brought here to deal with British affairs. 
We were told the minority would be pro- 
tected, but almost every practical sugges- 
tion for the protection of the minority has 
been rejected by the Government. We were 
told that the Irish freely accepted this 
great boon. We know perfectly well 
that that is not the case; that it not 


is 
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accepted as a final settlement, but only 


pro tanto for what it is worth, And, 
lastly, we were told, as a great induee- 


ment to carry out this extraordinary 
proposal, that at least it would be a final 


settlement of all difficulties, of all ill- 
feeling between the two countries, and 
now we are toll it is to be all 
transitional, and six years hence we 
shall have to go through the whole 
business once agains My right hon, 
Friend, in a passage which was ex- 


tremely humorous, and which no one 
enjoyed more than myself, compared 
me to the Devil's Advocate. I suppose it 
is a Parliamentary expression, and 
reference to a certain fallen potentate 
has beeome very in these 
Debates, because I recollect a supporter 
of the Government compared my right 
hon. Friend himself to a certain personage 
who “finds mischief still for evil—idle 
hands to do.” Therefore, Sir, I take no 
offence at being described as the Devil's 
Advocate. But I would remind my right 
hon. Friend that the function of this 
Devil's Advocate is often one which has 
been most usefully fulfilled. There have 


Is 


common 


been numbers of cases, in connection 
with the ecclesiastical organisation of 


which he forms a part, on which it has 
been his privilege to expose many 
doubtful virtues, and to destroy on more 
than one oceasion the angelic theory. 
Sir, I modestly hope I a 
similar privilege. 

*Sirn J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) observed, that although the Prime 
Minister had madea veryinteresting speech 
onthe previous night, he had not attempted 
to deal with the main argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


may enjoy 


West Birmingham in support of his 
Amendment, which was that unless it 


were accepted no inducement would be 
given to the Irish Government to be 
economical, but that every inducement 
would be held out to them to be extra- 
vagant, and then come to that House 
and ask for assistance. He rose not to 
re-argue the point which had been so 
wlmirably stated, but to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they expected the Com- 


mittee to go to a Division upon 
this very important question and 
without the shadow of an attempt 


on the part of the Government to answer 
the right hon. Gentleman ? If the 
Government did not attempt an answer 
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the country would know the reason, 
which was that no answer could be 
given. 

Mr. J. MORLEY moved, “ That the 
Question be now put,” and Mr, A. J. 
BALFOUR rose at the same time. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not see the 


right hon. Gentleman get up. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the Com- 
mittee would wish to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I do not intend to intervene at any 
great length in this Debate, but I do 
desire to support the appeal which has 
just been made by the right hon. Baronet. 
I make no complaint against the action 
which the Government took last night 
on this matter. All those who recall the 
somewhat heated incidents of the Debate 
subsequent to half-past 10 or 11 o'clock 
must be aware that, owing to various 
causes, we had travelled very wide of 
the Amendment. The right hou. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham got up and 
made a speech of great force and power, 
to which the Prime Minister felt bound 
to reply; but although his reply was 
marked by great vigour and eloquence, 
the right hon. Gentleman did not think it 
necessary to mect the argument of the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham in regard to this Amendment in any 
direct manner. He took up certain other 
side challenges and side issues, and dealt 
with them with his usual debating 
capacity, and when I rose to follow him 
I confess I was more concerned in 
dealing with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech than I was in defending the 
special Amendment; and though in 
theory I may have been wrong, I think 
those who were present on the occasion 
will admit that if I was wrong I had 
considerable exeuse for it. Now, Sir, 
we can approach this question in a 
calmer and more businesslike spirit ; and 
though I-do not wish to press upon the 
Government to make a lengthy reply to 
the pertinent issues raised, I think it 
would conduce to the proper conduct of 
our Debates if they were to deal with 
two or three of the main issues, at all 
events, which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham has 
raised. I do not ask them again to go 


over the ground whether or not this Bill 
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settles the Irish problem, or to deal at 
any length with any question except the 
financial question. On the financial 
question and on the Amendment, which 
says now is the time for a permanent 
settlement between the countries, much 
has been said against the plan of the Go- 
vernment ; and, as far as I can see, nothing 
whatever has been said as yet in favour 
of it, if I am to except the one argu- 
ment that the financial relations are to be 
the subject of investigation by a Royal 
Commission. Putting that single argu- 
ment on one side, 1 do not see that any 
reply has been made to the view ad- 
vanced by Members of the Liberal 
Unionist Party opposite. One argument 
which they have urged I will just mention, 
It has been pointed out with conclusive 
force that whatever other result may 
follow from hanging up the ,uestion of 
Irish finance for six years, this one, at all 
events, will follow: that every induce- 
ment which ordinarily animates a 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer or a Go- 
vernment in the direction of economy 
will be removed from the Irish Govern- 
ment. Now, surely, in dealing with 
Ireland, of all countries, that is a con- 
sideration we should not lose sight of, 
We on this side have been accused of 
advocating a policy of bribes and doles, 
I do not intend to go now into that 
matter at any length or defend the action 
we took. I have done so on previous 
occasions, and on a proper occasion I 
shall be able to defend it again. I make 
this admission : undoubtedly it is a faet 
that in financial matters we have done 
something, rightly or wrongly, in the 
last 50 years—ever since the famine— 
financially to pamper the Irish people. 
[*Oh, oh!” ] Tf hon, Members from 
Ireland below the Gangway do not agree 
with that statement, at all events they 
cannot assent to the criticisms made upon 
us by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with regard to our policy. I entirely 
admit that sometimes with good cause, 
sometimes with bad cause, we have ex- 
pended money in Ireland we should not 
have thought of expending in similar 
circumstances in England or Seotland, 
and the result has been a certain amount 
of financial demoralisation, and a certain 
impression has been created in Ireland 
that whenever they are in a difficulty of 
any sort it is their right or business to 
come to the Imperial Exchequer and ask 
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for money. Very well; that habit 
having been generated by the practice to 
which I have referred, is it not the more 
necessary we should put the Irish Go- 
vernment, in financial and other matters, 
in such a position as will give them every 
inducement for a severe and rigid policy 
of economy in dealing with Irish 
matters ? If some of the observations of 


the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 


(Mr. H. H. Fowler), in his. speech the 
other day, be true as regards this country, 
on this point regarding the calls upon 
Imperial finance, surely the danger in 
Ireland is far greater, and the risk of 
constant demands on the Irish Exchequer 
is one that must cause serious financial 
difticulties—difficulties that the Govern- 
ment will have to meet. I would like to 
put it to the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) and his friends, when 
they make their forecast of the probable 
results of the establishment of this 
Government in Ireland, whether they do 
not look forward with profound mis- 
giving to the kind of demands that will 
be made upon the Irish Exehequer and 
the excessive difficulty of meeting those 
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demands in a satisfactory fashion? It 
is the of the Committee to | 
strengthen as much as they can the 
hands of the future Irish Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—to put a weapon into 
his hands—in order that he may be able 
to resist the pressure that will be brought 
to bear upon him. Anyone who had | 
any experience in the government of the 
country kuows that in the Imperial Par- 
liament the colleagues of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer are constantly going 
to him and saying that they want money 
for important objects connected with 
their respective offices, and he has to 
meet their demands by saying that to 
give effect to them would necessitate 
fresh taxation, and that the result of 
imposing more taxes would be to make 
the Government unpopular in the country, 
and greatly to diminish its chances at 
the next General Election. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer (Sir W. Har- 
court) were in his place, I feel sure he 
would bear me out in that; and my 
right hon. Friend beside me (Mr. 
Goschen) will say I am not far from the 
truth. But the Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not be able to meet 
demands for expenditure in this way, 
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because it will be out of his power to 
impose fresh taxation for six years cer- 
tainly. His colleagues will, therefore, 
be in a position to say that by yielding 
to their demands he cannot injure their 
prospects at the next General Election, 
and will be doing exactly what the Irish 
ratepayer wishes him to do, for the Irish 
taxpayer will wish him to be in a position 
to declare, at the expiration of the six 
years, that the terms imposed upon Ire- 
land are too hard, that he cannot meet 
half the claims that are made upon the 
Exchequer, and that, therefore, the 
tribute payable to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ought to be greatly reduced. In 
that contention all Irish Parties would, I 
believe, unite. It will be a unanimous 
demand, for upon this question of re- 
ceiving money from the British Ex- 
chequer I think you will always find the 
Members from Antrim and those from 
Connaught in agreement. If I am to 
form an opinion from the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Dublin University (Mr. Carson) last 
night, I think if there is to be » Member 
for that University he would act along 
with Members from all other parts of 
Ireland in this matter, and that you 
would find him on the side with them in 
asking for an increased subvention from 
this Imperial Parliament. And so you 
would have 80 Irish Members in this 
House advocating a policy of increased 
subvention from the Imperial Parliament. 
That is a condition of things which every 
English politician must take into account. 
I say, therefore, that when the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is asked to 
grant these demands for, say, some public 
work—a useful work it may be, but be- 
yond the means of the Chancellor—he 
would be required to obtain the money, 
and he would have to go to the Imperial 
Government and ask for a re-urrange- 
ment. This would be one of the strongest 
weapons in his hand for the purpose of 
extorting from the Imperial Parliament a 
favourable arrangement. I think I have 
endeavoured to put this as 
clearly as I can, and I hope the Govern- 
ment will not refuse some reply. I do 
hope some of those members of the Go- 
vernment will speak in reply. Having 
put the point as clearly as I possibly can, 
I need not discuss it or enlarge upon it 
further. 
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*TuE PRESIDENT or tot LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Government appreciate the courteous 
tone and good temper of the right hon. 
Gentleman's speech. But I do not think 
it dealt with the question before the 
Committee. The question before the 
Committee is this—Should the financial 
arrangement which the Government pro- 
pose be permanent, or should it exist only 
for a period of six years, in order that 
experience may be gained before the 
scheme is finally stereotyped? The 
right hon. Gentleman has _ bimself 
answered the question, because he has 
pointed out that there are at the present 
moment disputed questions of finance 
which can only be finally and satis- 
factorily settled by experience. The 
speech of the Prime Minister on this 
clause has, I think, settled one question 
beyond dispute—namely, that the Home 
Rule Parliament must contribute a fixed 
sum towards the Imperial Expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, of which Ire- 
land will continue to form part, and in 
whose affairs she will continue to be 
deeply (interested, for without the pro 
tection of the Imperial Parliament she 
would be exposed to great risks. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite and his 
Colleagues aver that the Government are 
not charging enough; hon. Members 
from Ireland, on the other hand, declare 
that they are charging too much. The 
opinion of the Government is that, as 
nearly as possible, they have hit upon the 
mean; but that, having regard to the 
controversy raging round the question, it 
is fair to Great Britain and to Ireland 
that the subject should be investigated 
independently by a Royal Commission, 
whose decision will command confidence 
and respect. That is the justification of 
the Government for making this a tem- 
porary arrangement. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that it is a premium 
upon extravagance. Tlitherto, however, 
the argument of the Opposition has been 
that, under the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, Ireland will not be solvent, and 
will not be able to pay her way. If that 
notion ix well-founded, surely there will 
be no temptation to incur undue and 
unnecessary expenditure. For my part, 
I believe that if Ireland is prudent she 
will be able to pay her way; but, no 
doubt, careful management will be re- 
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quired. The Irish Government will not 
have much money to spare. By in- 
creasing their expenditure the Irish 
Government will be diminishing the 
surplus which they will be anxious to 
have, and which will be necessary for 
carrying out public works and improve- 
ments which it is agreed on both sides of 
the House ought to be carried out. But 
if there should be extravagance, I do not 
think there can be any doubt that the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the British Parliament will detect it. 
The Bill does not say that whatever the 
Irish Members ask for six years hence 
they are to have. Their demands will 
be matter for discussion, and the House 
by that time will know what is really 
the tax-paying capacity of Ireland and 
what the proportion of Imperial Ex- 
penditure that she should defr.y. The 
whole question constitutes a difficult 
financial problem, which cannot be solved 
off-hand in Party Debates in this House. 
The Government propose to maintain the 
status quo for six years, believing that 
at the end of that time the Parliament of 
Great Britain will be in a better position 
to arrive at a permanent solution of the 
question than now. That is our reason 
for resisting the Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down seems to think 
that it would be a great blunder to stereo- 
type present arrangements. I may 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that he 
was a party to the first proposals of the 
Government which were to be per- 
manent, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; for 15 
years only. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, 15 years ; 
that is pretty permanent, 1 think. No 
one, then, would more properly fall 
under the censure of the President of the 
Local Government Board than himself. 
I do not wish to prolong the controversy 
with my right hon. Friend in regard to ex- 
penditure ; but there are one or two points 
to which, I think, objection must be 
taken. One of the dangers of the 
Ministerial plan is that no arrangement 
is made for the disposal of any surplus 
in Ireland. In this country when there 
is a surplus it is devoted to the extinction 
of the National Debt. The absence of 
any provision of that kind in this Bill 
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seems to me to be a direct temptation to 
extravagance, for the view of the Irish 
Government would be that a surplus 
must be spent. The main contention of 
the right hon. Gentleman is that it is 
desirable that there should be an inquiry 
by a Royal Commission. There are two 
sets of considerations in regard to this 
Committee. First, what would have to 
be paid on a certain, or given, state of 


facts, and the other as to the facts them- | 


selves. Well, there is no dispute at 
present in regard to the faets ; we know 
them in regard to all the departments, 


and it appears to me that all that is | 


wanted is a further verification of the 
figures at our disposal, and such verifica- 
tion could be effeeted in less than a year. 
I maintain that we have already suffi- 
cient facts before us, and there is no 
dispute about them. The difference of 
opinion is as to the application of those 


facts. Is a Royal Commission the proper | 


tribunal for determining the principles 
upon which taxation should be levied and 
paid? To answer in the affirmative 


would be to abdieate the functions of | 


statesmen. The settlement of the amount 
whieh a country ought to pay towards 
Imperial Expenditure ought not to be 
delegated to a Commission, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It ought not 
to be. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am very glad to 
have elicited that from the right hon. 
Gentleman, and to learn that this ques- 
tion is not to be referred to the Commis- 
sion. I understood from a remark of 
his that that was to be done. Well, 
Sir, I would urge the Government to 
accept the Amendment, because they may 
find that all that they wish to do before 
arriving at a final decision can be done in 
two years, or even one, and that they can 


shorten what must be a most disagreeable | 


period of uncertainty both for the British 
and the Irish taxpayer. ‘To stereotype 
the proposed arrangement for six years is 
unnecessary. It would be much better 
to sanction it only until Parliament 
should otherwise determine. | hope the 
Government will agree, and that they will 
not surrender to a Royal Commission a 
question which they themselves ought to 


be ina position in a very short time to | 


settle. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 226: 


Noes 166.—(Division List, No. 241.) 
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| Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
| not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
*Sirn J. LUBBOCK said, he 
move to omit Sub-sections (2), (3), (4), 
and He that 
should divide or not would depend upon 
Ile could quite 


rose to 


(5). said whether he 


| the support he received. 
understand that there might be Home 
Rulers who, while perceiving the objec- 
tions to the main provisions of the 
clause, yet voted for it as a whole on 
Monday because it was necessary to 
have some clause in the Bill on the 
‘subject. He objected to those provisions, 
because, in the first place, he believed 
that the attempt to distinguish between 
the general and special Revenue would 
lead to endless disputes. Again, there 
were taxes, such as the Income Tax, 
which it was really impossible to divide 
| with accuracy. The Somerset House 
officials had stated themselves in a 
| Return. These questions were be 
referred to a Committee appointed by the 
Treasury and the Irish Government. But 
if the Committee were equally divided 
how was the matter to be decided 7 There 
would be endless friction and a vista of 
irritating differences, and an interminable 
series of Irish questions would occupy 
l the time of the House in the future as 
much as in the past. Ile objected, more- 
over, to the unjust proposal that, while 
Ireland was to pay one-third of her 
Revenue for common purposes and keep 
two-thirds for herself, England was to 
pay more than two-thirds for joint ex- 
penses and keep less than one-third for 
herself. Moreover, even as regarded this 
small proportion, Englishmen were not 
to spend it as they liked ; but Irishmen 
were to have 80 votes in deciding what 
Englishmen should do with the small 
/amount of their money graciously left to 
them for their own purposes. When he 
had alluded to this the other night, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had asked him on what 
Return he based his figures. He had 
not the Return by him at the moment, 
but the right hon. Gentleman would find 
the figures in the Return of the 3rd of July 
this year. In that Return the amount 
contributed by England was given as 
| £72,800,000; that by Scotland as 
£9,900,000, making £82,700,000, or, in 
round numbers, the £83,000,000 he had 


so 


to 
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mentioned. He was sorry to have to 
allude to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his absence ; but his right hon. Friend 
was well represented on the ‘Treasury 
Bench. ; 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Mr. Mellor, 
I should like to take your judgment on a 
point of Order. It seems to me that we 
shall get into hopeless confusion if we 
take Sub-sections 2, 3, and 4 before ap- 
proaching the endless Amendments that 
are to be moved upon them. I submit 
that it will be very convenient to the 
Committee that we should, after dealing 
with this Amendment, have to go back 
to the sub-sections on the Amendments 
which other Members wish to move. 
THe CHAIRMAN: As I explained 
the other day, there is a difference 
between a clause and a sub-section. So 
many sub-sections mean so many lines of 
aclause. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposes to do is to leave out four 
sub-sections, or, in other words, to omit 
from “For” in line 6, to “ Ireland,” in 
line 29. That he is entitled to do, but 
in order to save the Amendments on 
the Paper I propose to put the Question 


the right hon. Gentleman proposes to 
leave out these sub-sections, I think he is 
entitled to discuss them in the manner in 
which he is discussing them, although, 
of course, it may lead to the same points 
being discussed twice over. That is, 
unfortunately, the state of things that 
arises under the present Rules. 

*Sin Jd. LUBBOCK said, he was moving 
the Amendment in its present form in 


order to save the time of the Committee, | 


and he thought it was more convenient 
to the Committee that they should take 
a general view of the whole of the pro- 
posals. Otherwise he should have to 
make four different which 
would certainly not conduce to a saving 
of time. Hedid not understand that there 
was any difference of opinion as to the 
facts. It was admitted by the Government 


speeches, 


that Ireland was to pay one-third of her | 


Revenue for common purposes, and to 
keep two-thirds for herself; whilst Great 
Britain was to pay more than two-thirds 
for joint expenses, and to keep less than 
one-third for herself. Moreover, even 
as regarded this small proportion, Great 
Britain was not to spend it as she liked, 
but Irishmen were to have 80 votes in 
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deciding what the British people were 
to do with the money graciously left 
to them for their own purposes. No 
doubt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would have attempted to show this was 
fair if he could have done so. All the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer had said on 
the point was that Great Britain was at 
present paying two-thirds and Ireland 
one-third, and that if Ireland paid the same 
proportion as Great Britain, her taxation 
would have to be doubled. That might 
be a practical answer, but it did not 
affect the justice of the case. It showed, 
however, how liberally Ireland had been 
dealt with in the past. The contention of 
theUnionists was that, while Great Britain 
had been willing, as long as there was a 
united Exchequer, to pay these large 
sums without looking too closely into 
the absolute equity of the matter, the 
circumstances of the case would be 
altogether altered if Ireland elected to 
occupy a totally fresh position in refer- 
ence to the United Kingdom. He was 
surprised that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not see this, but he 
thought the country would. Although 


: : f ihe did not deny that England was a 
on practically the first two lines. As | ‘ : = 


richer country than Ireland, he thought 
the poverty of Ireland had been a good 
deal exaggerated in these Debates. No 
doubt there were poor and distressed dis- 
tricts inthe Sister Island, and he sincerely 
regretted and deplored it. But there 
were very poor and suffering districts in 
England also. He would not go fully 
into the question, but would just take 
two tests which he thought would be 
admitted to be fair ones—namely, the 
consumption of tea and tobacco, What 
did the officials of the Inland Revenue 
tell them? Speaking of tobacco they 
said, in the Return No, 329 of 1891, that 
the average consumption in Ireland 
came 

“Very near the average amount per head of 
the whole United Kingdom,” 
Again, speaking of tea, they told them 
that the 

“Consumption of tea in that division of the 
Kingdom approximates tothe average consump- 
tion of the United Kingdom as a whole.” 
Now, if the working classes in Ireland 
could afford to smoke as much tobacco 
and drink as much tea as our working 
classes, he did not see why our work- 
ing classes should be called on to pay so 
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much more heavily towards the joint ex- 
penses of the Kingdom. They were accus- 
tomed to great complaints from hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, but what had Ireland to 
complain of ? Her Land Laws were the 
same as ours, or when they differed it was 
to meet Irish views ? Her taxation was 
the same as ours, except that we paid 
some taxes from which she was exempt, 
such as the Land Tax and the Assessed 
Taxes? The Irish farmer paid a lower 
rate of Income Tax than the English 
farmer. The Irish labourer paid no taxes 
at all except on spirits, tobacco, and tea. 
If he did not smoke or drink spirits or 
tea he would pay no taxes at all. The 
hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) 
objected to the duties on spirits. His 
argument was for temperance and cheap 
whisky. The Chancellorof the Exchequer 
had referred at some length to the ex- 
pense of the Irish Police as if it were 
something abnormal and excessive. Of 
course it was deplorably large, but who 
was responsible for that? Not the 
English Government, but the Irish Land 
League. He would not dwell on this, 
because he did not wish to enter on any 
combative matter, but he must entirely 
deny the proposition that Great Britain 
was to blame for the expense of the Irish 
Police. No doubt the cost was great, 
but was it, after all, so very excessive ? 
No doubt in the English counties the 
cost of police was very small, But 
take London. The population of Ire- 
land was 4,700,000, and the Police cost 
£1,500,000. The population of London 
was under 5,000,000, and the Police 
cost £1,811,000. He did not, then, 
see that there was much to be made out 
of that argument. But whether it cost 
much or little, hon. Members must 
remember that, while in Great Britain 
most of the cost of the Police was borne 
by the localities, that of the Irish Police 
was borne by the Imperial Exchequer. 
Again, let them take the case of elementary 
education. In England in 1891, the last 
year for which they had the amounts, 
over £2,000,000 was raised from local 
sources, without counting the school 
pence, which amounted to £2,000,000 
more ; in Ireland, on the contrary, the 
whole expense was borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer. In fact, as a distinguished 
Irishman, Lord Emly, pointed out 20 
years ago, if it were not for these grants 
from the Imperial Exchequer the rates 
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in Ireland would have been far heavier 
than they now are. They were told that, 
owing to the action of the Government 
of this country, the expense of go- 
vernment of Ireland was very great. He 
admitted that in some respects the state 
of things in Ireland had led to expense. 
But even if it were se,we had paid over 
90 per cent.of it, and, therefore, if any- 
one had a right to complain it was the 
British and not the Irish taxpayer. But 
in other respects the Government was 
economical, and, on the whole, the ex pense 
was by no means great as compared with 
other countries. The Revenue raised in 
Ireland with a population of 4,700,000 
was given in Parliamentary Return 334 
of the present £7,360,000, 
Now, if they looked at other countries 
that was by no means a heavy amount. 
Holland, with a smaller population— 
4,500,000—paid over £10,000,000 ; Bel- 
gium, with a population of 6,000,000, 
paid £12,000,000, Under this Bill Ire- 
land was to contribute £1,550,000 for 
the service of Debt, for Military and 
Naval Expenditure, for Diplomatic and 
all other joint expenditure for Imperial 
purposes. Holland, for Military Ex pendi- 
ture alone, paid £3,000,000 and Belgium 
£2,000,000, The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of the expenditure in Ire- 
land as forced upon her by the British 
Government. No, it had been forced on 
this country by her. We paid 92 per 
cent. and Ireland only paid 8 per cent. 
But was the cost to Lreland so chormous 7 
The Chaneellor of the Exchequer de- 
scribed it as “ enormous, exorbitant, ex- 
travagant, and wanton.” He said, “It 
is the most extravagant Government 
which the brain of man ever conceived.” 
(Mr. W. E. GLapstoxe: Hear, hear !) 
His right hon, Friend said * Hear, hear,” 
but was it so extravagant a Government 7 
Let hon. Gentlemen look at the amount 
paid by other countries. The Revenue 
raised in Ireland was given in the last 
Return (July I4) at £7,400,000, or 
£1 12s. per head. Now, the annual Ex- 
penditure of Belgium was £2 5s., of 
Holland £2 10s., of France £3 7s. 6d.. 
of Italy £2 Is., of Denmark £2 2s., of 
Spain £1 18s., of Greece £1 16s., of 
Hungary £1 19s., and of the United 
States £2 Were not these figures 
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Britain, which he wondered did not 
occur to the right hon. Gentleman—it was 
£2 10s. He would not accuse the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of intentional 
exaggeration, but it was surprising 
he should have made a statement such 
as this which was absolutely _ in- 
correct. ‘There was another deduc- 
tion to be drawn from the figures, 
and he commended it to the serious at- 
tention of the Government. Nobody 
who looked at the figures could doubt 
for a moment that if during the last cen- 
tury Ireland had been an independent 
country her taxation would have been 
heavier than had been the case. The 
fact that unless this country continued to 
pay in the future, as it had done in the 
past, far more than its fair share the 
Irish Exehequer would be bankrupt 
only proved how liberally Ireland had 
been dealt with in the past, and ought to 
make every prudent Irishman hesitate to 
ask for Home Rule, which would cer- 
tainly involve a considerable addition to 
Irish taxation. His desire was that they 
should act liberally towards Ireland, 
but he objected to grants being 
dragged out of them by 80 Irish Mem- 
bers. Let the English and Scotch 
Members at least exercise their own dis- 
cretion in these matters, 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
Leave us our money then. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) : We 
do not want your generosity ; we only 
ask for justice. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK, continuing, said, 
he thought he had shown that they asked 
agreatdeal more. Inopposing Home Rule, 
he was speaking inthe interests of Ireland 
from a pecuniary point of view, and he 
repeated that as prudent and sensible 
men they were making a great mistake 
in severing their partnership with a 
country so much wealthier than their 
own. If they did that they would find 
bitter cause to regret it. It was very 
difficult to bring the enormous figures in- 
volved home to the minds of the people. 
Even the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board cast them all aside 


Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: No. 





*Sin J. LUBBOCK said, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the end of his 
speech declared that this matter was 
not to be settled by paltry considera- 
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tions of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
There was one means by which the 
facts could be more vividly impressed on 
the imagination, and that was by esti- 
mating how much work would have to be 
performed to make up the sum which 
Great Britain would have to find. If, as 
he thought had been shown, Great 
Britain under this Bill would in round 
numbers pay £2,000,000 a year more 
than its fair share, and if they took the 
value of human labour at Is. an hour, 
that meant 40,000,000 hours a year of 
human labour which Englishmen and 
Scotehmen were to give for the relief of 
Ireland. Surely these figures brought 
home to their minds the sacrifice they 
were being called upon to make. He 
thought, then, it had been shown that 
the plan in these sub-sections was im- 
practicable, unworkable, and grievously 
unfair to English and Seotch taxpayers. 
He was well aware that discussions on 
financial topics were likely to give rise to 
heat and discussion, but he had always 
endeavoured to deal with the case of 
Ireland in a fair and even liberal spirit ; 
and he would urge hon. Members to realise 
that if they were removing from the 
Imperial Parliament the task now cast 
on it of dealing with Irish legislation they 
were at the same time opening the door 
for continual Debates on money matters, 
which must lead to still greater irritation 
than had prevailed in the past. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-sections (2), (3), (4), and (5).—(Sir 
J. Lubhock.) 


Question put, 


“That the words ‘ (2) for the purposes of this 
Act, the public revenue of Ireland shall be 
divided into general revenue and _ special 
revenue, and the general revenue shall consist 
of’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The Amendment of 
my right hon, Friend is really an Amend- 
ment upon the whole clause, and his 
speech is a speech on the whole clause. 
The defence of the clause on the part of 
the Government has been made by my 
right hon, Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board and by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it 
would be an unwarrantable intrusion on 
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the time of the Committee if any other 
Members of the Government were to 
enter into the discussion now that the 
Committee has already affirmed the 
principle of the clause. I do not fora 
moment dispute the right of my right 
hon. Friend to oppose the clause at any 
moment or to raise any question upon it. 
I simply say we are content with the 
defence of our proposal by my right hon. 
Friends. 


*Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, it was evident the Government 
would not answer the case advanced 


against their proposal, because it was, in | 


fact, unanswerable, and they were unable 
to impugn the accuracy of the facts and 
figures cited by the right hon. Baronet. 
The present scheme had only been before 
the country for about a month, and he 
believed that, had an opportunity offered 
for dealing in Committee with the 
February scheme a month after that had 
been disclosed, the Government would 
have treated it in precisely the same 
manner as this scheme, and would have 
declined to answer any of the arguments 
put forward. They would not 
explained why Great Britain should pay 
two-thirds and Ireland only a fourth or 
fifth of its Revenue towards Imperial 
charges ; but by means of the Closure 
they would have passed the scheme, and 
we should have now been revelling in a 
plan which every Member who had 
spoken in these Debates had admitted to 
be fundamentally unsound. Even the 
hon. Member for Kerry had insisted on 
the immense advantages of this present 
scheme over the February plan. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I said 
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lating every single profession they made 
at the outset. The Prime Minister de- 
fended his 1886 proposal chiefly on the 
ground that it afforded a permanent 
settlement of the question; yet they 
were now told that a temporary settle- 
ment was absolutely necessary. The 
ground alleged was that at present they 
were not sufficiently informed as to the 
financial relations between the two 
countries to make a permanent settlement. 
Then in what state were they in 
1886 2 It was difficult to enter into 
| the state of mind of « man who in 1886 
jargued that a permanent settlement 
was possible, and then, in 1893, after 
seven years’ study of figures, declared it 
to be impossible because we were ill- 
informed of the financial relations 
/tween England and Ireland. Important 
| Statisties had been published within the 
| last few days, and he would like to know 
what answer the Government were going 
to give to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds, who 
/made against them an impeachment of a 
| very serious character? He told them 
that they had included in the ordinary 
Civil expenditure of Ireland of the last 
three years abnormal expenditure on 
| public works to the extent of nearly 
£1,000,000, and that the sum so ineluded 
was put in with a view to decreasing the 
amount to be exacted from Ireland for 
Imperial purposes. Did to 
use less pleasant language than his right 
hon. Friend he would accuse the Govern- 
ment of furnishing the House with 
cooked statistics. Were the Government 
| not going to reply to the accusation of 
‘the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
| for Leeds ? 





be- 


he choose 


this was the first scheme which offered a , 


prospect of arriving at an equitable 
arrangement, inasmuch as it left the door 
open for full inquiry. 

Mr. BRODRICK, continuing, said, 
the hon. Member’s argument was that 
the second scheme was of a temporary 
character, and would give both countries 
an interest in increasing the Revenue ot 
Ireland. If that was an advantage in 
connection with the second scheme, 
surely it amounted to a condemnation of 
the first. The Opposition wanted to 


deal with this question as a matter of 
business ; the Government, on the other 
hand, were treating it as a matter of 
charity, and in so doing they were vio- 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The statistics 
in question were supplied by the right 
hon, Gentleman himself. 


*Mr. BRODRICK said, it was uo 
doubt true that the statistics were those 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, bat 
he only used them to show what the 
actual expenditure had been, and he did 
not seek to make them the basis of Ire- 
land’s permanent contribution. What 
the Government had done was to take 
an absolutely temporary charge, and use 
it in order to deprive this country of the 
amount it was justly entitled to receive. 
This was really an attempt to hoodwink 
the House into undue liberality, and it 
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certainly required explanation at the 
hands of the Government. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
dealt with the matter as if it were a mixture 
of business and charity. Why did he 
not fill up the hiatus in his speech of the 
preceding Friday ¢ On that occasion he 
was very frank with the Committee. He 
told them that the proportion which 
Ireland could afford to pay might be 


gauged by various standards: that 
according to the Income Tax it was 


1-24th, and according to the Savings 
Banks 1-19th: while it appeared from a 
Return issued that very morning, ac- 
cording to the property assessable to the 
Death Duties, it was 1-16th or 1-17th. 
If that were so, where was the justifica- 
tion for recommending that the propor- 
tion should be 1-27th as the Government 
put it, or 1-40th as the Opposition knew 
it would be if kept on the Government 
basis. 

Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: I am sure the 
hon. Gentleman not wish to mis- 
represent me, but he is, as a fact, doing 
so. I never laid down any of these 
figures. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham had_ told 
the Committee that Ireland ought to pay 
according to her taxable capacity, and I 
simply pointed out what was her taxable 
capacity according to various standards 
of comparison. I gave all the figures I 
could) obtain, and I pointed out that 
while on the one basis the proportion 
was 1-27th,on another—say Income Tax, 
Schedule “* D”—it was nearer 1-50th. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, they had given 
the right hon. Gentleman credit for 
expressing the views of the Government 
on the subject. The Prime Minister 
in 1886 distinctly aeeepted the principle 
of the quota, and fixed the quota at 1-15th. 
He argued the whole matter on that 
basis, and took the Death Duties as the 
measure of revenue. Now the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board rejected that 
and gave different figures. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 
accepted nor rejected it. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the country 
wanted to know why the Government 
had departed from their proposal of 18867 


does 


neither 


They knew that the scheme of that year 


was recommended to the House largely 
on the ground that Mr, Parnell had 
accepted it. 


Mr. Brodrick 
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Mr. SEXTON: The financial part of 
the 1886 scheme was certainly left open 
for discussion. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
Mr. Parnell expressly safeguarded him- 
self from accepting the financial details of 
the 1886 scheme. In his speech he 
stated that in Committee he would be 
prepared to lay before the House strong 
arguments showing that the proposal was 
unjust to Ireland, 


Mr. BRODRICK: We never had the 


advantage of hearing Mr. Parnell’s argu- 


ments, because the Bill never got into 
Committee. 
Mr. J. E. REDMOND: But you 


heard him on the Second Reading. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford had entirely repudiated 
the hon. Member for North Kerry. He 
stated that there were four points on 
which he intended to insist, and the 
first was that this should be a temporary 
arrangement subject to revision. He told 
them that the position of Ireland under 
the Bill was most dangerous ; he urged 
that the contribution should be a fourth 
and not a third, and he asked the House 
to guarantee a surplus of £500,000. 
Was it not a strange thing to ask the 
country, Which had to find the money but 
could not regulate the expenditure, to 
guarantee a surplus also of £500,000 ? 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND: The hon. 
Gentleman will recollect that I based my 
argument on the supposition that there 
was going to be a temporary arrange- 
ment and a thorough investigation of the 
real relations between the two countries. 
As in the meantime the power of im- 
posing taxes was to be withheld from us, I 
thought it only fair we should have a 
working surplus guaranteed. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said, he quite 
understood the hon. Member's point. 
But it was evident that he was confident 
neither of increasing Revenue nor of 


decreasing Expenditure. While the 
Prime Minister was assuring the 


merchants of Belfast that there would be 
a plethora of money and a falling off of 
expenditure, every speech made in the 
Committee had pointed to the necessity 
of increased expenditure in certain depart- 
ments and the impossibility of working 
without a guaranteed surplus of £500,000, 
It was impossible for the Member for 
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Waterford to do more than reject this 
arrangement. They had heard from him 
of Ireland being badly treated under 
the scheme ; but they were to have no 
control over the Expenditure of Ireland. 
The argument of the President of the 
Local Government Board in regard to the 
Civil Service applied also to the Con- 
stabulary as to reductions, and the con- 
sequence would be increased demands ou 
the Irish Exchequer. He very much 
doubted whether the surplus which the 
Irish Government were to have would 
cover the demands that would be made 
upon it in respect of the reduction of the 
Civil Service and of the Constabulary. 
This temporary arrangement would, in 
his opinion, end in a demand for revision 
before many months had passed, because 
the Government had adopted the prin- 
ciple that the Irish Government was to 
pay what it could afford to pay, and not a 
quota. The right hon, Member for the 
University of London (Sir J. Lubbock) 
had brought forward some weighty statis- 
ties as to payments of various kinds made 
by British working-men as compared 
with Irish working-men. He would 
take the question of Excise. Irishmen, 
taking them all round, contributed 15s. 
per head towards the Excise, while Eng- 
lishmen contributed 15s. per head. The 
proposal of the Government was that 
Irishmen who paid 13s. towards the 
Excise should pay 2s. 7d. towards the 
Imperial charges, but that Englishmen 
who contributed 15s. towards the Excise 
should pay 10s. towards the Imperial 
charges. He did not contend that the 
Irish artisan should pay exactly the same 
amount as the English artisan, but he 
would compare his payment towards the 
national defences with the payments 
made in other countries of Europe for 
the same purpose. A great deal had 
been said about the extravagant expen- 
diture on troops in Ireland. These troops 
would have been largely removed long 
ago had there been barrack accommoda- 
tion for them elsewhere. But what 
was the proposal, and how did it 
affect the Revenue of Ireland? In Den- 
mark every man contributed 6s. Id. 
towards the national defences; in 
Switzerland every man paid 8s. 9d. 
towards those defences ; but under the 
proposal of the Government every man 
in Ireland would only pay 3s. 6d., while in 
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Great Britain every man would pay 19s. 9d. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
that to give this surplus of £500,000 
to Ireland without retaining any hold over 
the Irish Expenditure was a gross injus- 
tice to the working-men of this country. 
Would the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had come forward in a perfunctory 
manner to support this scheme, of which 
he was to some extent the putative 
father, or would any other Member of the 
Government, venture to tell the Com- 
mittee that it would be possible to carry 
it into effect without further taxation ? 
It seemed to him that there were only 
two logical ways of dealing with the 
subject. One way was to allow the 
Irish to manage their own Revenue, as 
was proposed in 1886; the other way 
was to retain the collection of the whole 
of the Revenue in the hands of the Im- 
perial Parliament, and to give Ireland a 
certain sum to expend each year. The 
one system would have the advantage of 
permanency, while by adopting the other 
system they would not commit them- 
selves to any such chances in respect of 
what they might get from Ireland as we 
would have to encounter under the 
scheme proposed by the Government. 
At present England was getting the worst 
of the bargain. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) and _ his 
friends would hardly deny that it was 
unfair that, with such proposals as these 
in force, the whole force of Ireland’s 80 
Members could be brought to bear on 
the re-adjustment of this system of taxa- 
tion. ; 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): If the 
Irish Revenue is increased you pay one- 
third more, and if it falls you pay one- 
third less. What more do you want ? 


Mr. BRODRICK said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had already announced that he would 
come here and ask for more. They had 
been promised that with the giving of 
Home Rule they should be quit of Irish 
subjects ; but there was to be a Commis- 
sion which would be sitting all through 
the year; at the end of six years there 
would be serious troubles and irritating 
Debates as to the amount to be paid by 
Ireland ; for three years the Land Question 
would be open to this Parliament, and 
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there were loopholes about the Police. 
The franchise was left open also 
Tue CHAIRMAN: I 
hon. Gentleman to keep to the question. 
*Mr. BRODRICK said, he had wan- 
dered a little, no doubt ; but others in the 
same Debate had wandered more. Well, if 
the financial question was to be left open 
he would urge the Government, at the 


Government of 





must ask the 


last moment, to consent to leave it as it 
was, for the proposed arrangement rested 
on no appreciable basis, and there was 
reason to fear it would entail a heavy 
burden on English taxpayers. Apart 
from other considerations, it was based 
upon figures, some of them only issued 
that day, and they could not come to a 
conclusion upon them. 


CoLtoxe, NOLAN (Galway, N.) said 
that, on the military question, so far 
from the Irish contribution being 3s. 6d. 


wn head, as was estimated by the hon. 


Member who had just sat down, 
the division of the amount by the 
population would give about 10s. a 


head. In speaking of the cost of the 
defence of other countries the hon. Gen- 
tleman omitted those whose defence cost 
the least. 


Mr. BRODRICK 
taken the strongest case on the other side 
it would have been Holland, whose de- 


said, if he had 


fence cost 13s. a head. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK 
charge on Ireland was for the interest of 
her National Debt. 


CotoneL NOLAN | replied — that 
Holland’s Indian Budget was bigger than 
her Home Budget, and you could not 
compare Ireland with Holland, because 
Ireland had no colonies, unless, indeed, 


said, part of the 


States were an 
as he did the 


you said that the United 
Irish colony. Taking, 
other day, the smaller Western States of 
Europe as a basis of calculation, the de- 
fence of Ireland should cost £1,400,000, 
His position was that all English Parties 


robbed Ireland; they had done 


had 
collectively what they would not have 


Mr. Brodrick 
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done individually : they had, asthe great 
Dr. MeHall, Archbishop of Tuam, once 
told him, given the fool a little of his 
own; and the Liberal Unionist (Sir J. 
Lubbock), who was canonised in his life- 
time and had four saints’ days a year, 
was now the hardest man in the House 
that Ireland had to deal with. They 
might as well argue that an English 
workman who consumed as many tax- 
able commodities as a man with £10,000 
a year ought to pay the same in taxes as 
test the tax-bearing capacity of the Irish 
by the amount of whisky and tobacco 
they consumed. The Irish did not ask 
for English money; they simply asked 
to be robbed a little less. They would 
be very well content with the money 
collected in Ireland, which would meet 
all their wants and enable them to 
make Ireland a prosperous country. 
England had command of the Treasury. 
It might be fairly stated that Irishmen 
had not been at the Treasury for 40 or 
50 years, and they were totally unrepre- 
sented there. He believed they could 
manage their Police at £400,000, but it 
was now put down at £1,500,000, Asa 
general rule, England had used her 
money in corrupting the higher classes 
in Ireland by giving them good appoint- 


ments, and it was a good way of 
managing Ireland. They had given 


these appointments all over Ireland, and 
the Irish people would have to pay for 
them for the next 20 or 30 years in the 
form of pensions. There was also a 
strong tendency to exaggerate what Ire- 
land ought to pay in the matter of the 
National Debt. They would have got 
on splendidly if England had not inter- 
fered with them. He intended, on these 
Financial Clauses, to support the Govern- 
ment against the Opposition, for the 
reason that he found they wanted to rob 
them less than the Unionists did. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the speech to 
which they had just listened was an 
illustration of the settlement which had 
been arrived at as regarded the financial 
relations between the two countries, and 
it was a revelation of what they had to 
expect in the future. Let the Com- 
mittee consider how hon. Members should 
place the effects of this scheme before 
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the constituencies. The electors might 
be told that this country needed a certain 
amount of money for Imperial expenses 
every year, and that this money must be 
found. They could be told that the 
Irish people enjoyed the same advantages 
of this Imperial Expenditure as the 
population in other parts of the King- 
dom, and that, while the amount which 
Treland was asked to contribute was less 
than that country ought to pay, the 
difference must be made good by the 


British taxpayer, and that the amount 


which Ireland did not pay was the 
amount which must be given by 
the British taxpayer in  conse- 
quence of Home Rule. The electors 


might also be told that, while Great 
Britain was required to pay two-thirds of 
her Revenue towards Imperial Expendi- 
ture, Ireland was only expected to pay 
one-third —that Great Britain was ex- 
pected to pay at the rate of 35s, per 
head of the population, while Ireland was 
only to pay 6s. 6d. per head, though 
receiving the same advantages from the 
Expenditure, He should tell his 
stituents that the Bill had been forced 
through the House by means of the gag, 
and that their share of the Expenditure 
not contributed by Ireland would be 
£4,000. It was the business, therefore, 
of English and Scottish Members to ask 
their constituents whether they were 
willing to submit to such atrocious terms 
as were now proposed ? His right hon, 
Friend the Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) said that without 
this arrangement Ireland could not pay 
its way. What had that to with 
Britain? If Ireland wanted Home Rule 
she must pay for it. His own feeling 
was that it was the duty of the Oppo- 
sition to oppose the Government in ey ery 
way, to prevent every single line of legis- 
lation, and them by every 
conceivable way to do what they dared 
not do—namely, ask the opinion of the 
constituencies their monstrous and 
infamous policy, 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the hon, Member for Galway had 


cone 


do 


to force 


on 


now, for the second time, repeated the 
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military argument regarding the smaller 
Powers of Europe, and it was necessary 
that some answer should be given him, 
He had addueed the cases of Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, 


Denmark, and 


these nations paid about 


Belgium, 
saying that 
£1,500,000 each, and that this 
suffice for Ireland also. But 
eases had nothing whatever 
with the quota that 
ought to pay, because those 
Powers, though they incurred expenses 
for their defence, were not really defended. 


would 
those 
to do 
Ireland 


smaller 


Not one of them was secure against 
invasion from any of the Great 
Powers of Europe. Ireland, on the 
other hand, was defended; she was 
inviolate and inviolable. No enemy 
could touch her without foreing — his 
way through the most powerful as 
well as the most expensive fleet 
in the world. The hon. and gallant 
Member spoke as if Ireland had 


/no particular concern in the National 








Debt, but he contended that the Napo- 
leonic Wars were as much for Ireland 
as for Great Britain. Had it not been 
for those wars and the measures taken by 
England, Ireland would undoubtedly 
have been overrun by a foreign enemy. 
The hon, and gallant Member spoke of 
£9,000,000 of taxation being levied from 
Ireland, and said that if she had all the 


money to spend upon herself — that 
is, on her Civil Establishments and 
material expenditure—she would — get 
on very well, She was to contribute 
nothing to national defence and obliga- 
tions, [Colonel Notan: Oh, yes ; 
£1,400,000.] He had not heard the 
gallant Gentleman admit even that 


much, and was glad that the admission 
was now made, only it was uot nearly 
enough, Why, all other nations 
had to pay the greater part their 
taxation away for defence and national 
obligations. All other nations had to 
pay at least one-half; we had to pay 
two-thirds, Why was Ireland, of all 
places, to be free from such obligations ? 


of 


Our Imperial obligations amounted to 
over £60,000,000 sterling annually, Of 
this Ireland was to pay £1,500,000, 


or under £2,000,000, and the remaining 
£58,500,000 were to be found by Great 
Britain. Was that prima facie fair ? 
This would never be accepted by the 
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men who had sent him to Parliament. 
When these facts were put before the 
constituencies he was convineed the 
verdict would be that the scheme of the 
Government would not hold water, and 
would never be accepted. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he observed that the discussion this after- 
noon had led them to the practical way 
of looking at this financial question— 
namely, how it would affeet the indi- 
vidual The 
Great Britain were being robbed more 


constituency. people of 
and more by the different schemes which 
were put before the House, and under 
the 
saddled with a far larger share than they 
In the Bill of 

£1,466,000 a 


year to be paid by Ireland for interest 


latest scheme they were to be 


had any right to pay. 


1886 there was a sum of 


and management of her share of the 
National Debt. That was somewhat 


reduced now by the reduction in the 
rate of interest, but the amount would 


still remain more than £1,250,000, in 
addition to which in 1886 they 
were to pay £1,666,000 for the 
Army and Navy and £110,000 
for general Civil Expenditure. He 
wished to remind the Committee that 


at the time of the Union Ireland was 
paying for her National Debt a sum of 
nearly £1,000,000, If Ireland at that 
time was paving a sum of £600,000 or 
£800,000 a year, why was Ireland now 
to get the whole benefit of the great 
protection of this country, all the advan- 
tage of being connected with this country, 
and all the arrangements drawn up 
during the last 50 years, and yet only to 
pay a trifling sum in addition to the 
amount of the interest she was paying at 
that time her National Debt. He 
must impress upon the Government—and 
he hoped it would be impressed on the 
constituencies—that every single consti- 
tuency was to pay about £1,000 a year 
to start Home Rule. That was a faet 
that must be rubbed into the people. 
They would give Home Rule in theory 
if it did not cost them anything ; but 


on 


when it came to this—that they were 
not only to give Home Rule to the Irish 
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people, but to pay them to carry it on— 
that was a state of things the people of 
this country would not tolerate for a 
single moment. Why, for instance, should 
his poor constituency be called upon to 
pay £1,700 a year to the Irish Members 
in order to enable them to run this show 
in Dublin ¢ If this Government, with alk 
its faults and blunders, was determined to 
give Home Rule to Ireland, let it give 
Home Rule pure and simple, and let 
Irishmen raise their own taxes to carry 
it on, and not come on the poor districts 
of England to pay the cost. The poor 
of London were now struggling with all 
sorts of difficulties, and he could not 
understand how any Government having 
the audacity to call itself a Liberal 
Government could come to that House 
and say that they were going to tax the 
poor districts of England, Scotland, and 
Wales in order to start the Irish in their 
Home Rule. If that was the principle 
of the Bill, they must preach against it 
on the housetops, and he had not the 


least doubt whatever that when it was 
known the country would give one 


decided answer, and send this Government 
and all its belongings into that region 
from which they would never return, 
Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 252 ; 
Noes 205.—( Division List, No. 242.) 
Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) rose to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 
Line 17, after “ Britain,” insert—* Provided 
also that there shall be deducted from the gross 
Revenue collected in Lreland within the mean- 
ing of this Act such sum as is, from time totime, 
directed by the Treasury to be so deducted in 
respect of the costs, charges, and expenses of 
and incident to the collection and management 
of the said duties in Ireland not exceeding 
# per cent. of the amount so collected.” 
which he 


He said, the Amendment of 


had given notice was practically the 
same as that given notice of by his hon. 
Friend the Member the Partick 
Division (Mr. Parker Smith), who was 
absent. This Amendment was really 
moved in the interests of financial pro- 
priety, because, in the case of Revenue 
of this kind, subject afterwards to distri- 
bution, it was clearly the most business- 


like and at the same time the most just 


for 
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method to make the Revenue so collected 
and distributed net, not gross Revenue. 


Government of 


collection of 
the 


Clearly, the cost of the 
Revenue should be deducted 
was distributed. If 


from 
Revenue before it 
this Bill passed, the Revenue would 
be contributed partly by Ireland and partly 
Then the Revenue 


distributed, first of 


by Great Britain. 


would be all in 
Irish domestic expenditure, then into the 
Irish Imperial Expenditure or contribu- 
tion thereto; then there would be the 
British domestic expenditure and the 
British contribution to Imperial Ex pendi- 
There would thus be four different 


Of course, if the Irish domestic 


ture, 

funds. 
expenditure bore exactly the same rela- 
tion to the Irish contribution to the 
Imperial Expenditure that the British 
domestic expenditure did to the British 
contribution to Imperial Expenditure it 
would not matter at all, as far as the 


fair interests of all the parties 
were concerned, whether the cost of 
collection were made an Imperial 
charge or not, or whether the sum 
distributed were gross Revenue or net 


Revenue. But inasmuch as this Revenue 
was unequally distributed, and not dis- 


tributed in the same proportion, — the 
result of taking the gross Revenue 
instead of the net Revenue, and of 


charging the whole of the cost of collec- 
tion as an Imperial charge against the 
total Revenue, was to give a small but 
very decided advantage in the matter to 
Ireland, and to inflict upon Great Britain 
a small but still an appreciable injustice, 
It seemed to him to be in the interest of 
the Irish Members and of Ireland that 
this matter should be dealt with in a 
just and businesslike manner, almost as 
much as it was for the interest of the 
British taxpayer. He did not suppose 
the Irish wanted to gain a small trifling 
advantage out of the British taxpayers 
by an unfair and unbusinesslike arrange- 
ment of this character, Of the Imperial 
contribution to the Imperial Expenditure 
which would be raised in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Ireland would contribute 
1-28th. But, inasmuch as the taxes 
raised in Ireland were not 1-28th, it was 
quite clear that Ireland, according to the 
scheme of the Bill, would pay 1-28th 
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ouly of the cost of collection, whereas 
the amount of Revenue collected in Ire- 
land was much more—about 1-12th. 
So that while Ireland, if she were put 
on an equality, ought to contribute 
1-12th to the cost of collection she would, 
under this scheme, only contribute 
1-28th. An arrangement of that kind was 
not reasonable and fair to the taxpayers 
of the two countries, but would give an 
undue advantage to Ireland and inflict 
undue disadvantage on Great Britain. 
He did not know whether the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer meant to give up this 


clause or not, [ Mr. H. H. Fow Ler 
indicated the negative.}] In that case 
he supposed the Government would 
refuse to agree to the Amendment. Such 
a refusal, however, would not be one of 
the greatest injustices done in the 
course of the progress of this Bill. 


Compared with many other refusals the 
Government had made to proposals put 
forward by the Opposition it would be 
a very small matter, [is Amendment 
was made for the purpose of improving 
the Bill in the particular he had indi- 
cated : but having made his suggestion 
he should not be sorry if, in their obsti- 
nacy, the Government refused the protter 


of assistance and persisted in 
carrying out the scheme in what 


he could not help regarding as its pre- 
sent unfair and unbusinesslike condition. 
He would, before sitting down, direct 
the attention of the Committee to the 
Bill of 1886, where « provision was to 
be found of a like character to that con- 
tained in the Amendment. Indeed, he 
had copied the words. There was no use 
in hammering at the question, 
The better way was to do as he sug- 
The eclanse in the Bill of 1886 
There was no object at 


nuway 


gested, 
was the l4th. 
that time of going any other way than 
in that of perfect business propriety. If 


the right hon, Gentleman opposite would 
refer to the terms of the clause he would 


see that this was so,and that those terms 
were absolutely consistent with the terms 
which he (Sir J. Gorst) had put down 
on the Paper. Another illustration 
might be found in the Papers which had 
been issued by the late Government and 


by the present Government as to the 
financial relations between the two 
countries. Those Returns showed that 


the charges should be laid down, not as 
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Imperial Expenditure, but as items of 
local expenditure, and so divided between 
the three countries. He thought he had 
made his point clear to the Committee, 
and he did not think it was necessary to 
trouble the Committee further; but he 
hoped it would be possible to hear a few 
words from the Government on these 
points. 


Amendment proposed, 

Line 17, after “ Britain,” insert —* Provided 
also that there shall be deducted from the gross 
Revenue collected in Ireland within the mean- 
ing of this Act such sum as is, from time to 
time, directed by the Treasury to be sodeducted in 
respect of the costs, charges, and expenses of and 
incident to the collection and management of 
the said duties in Ireland not exceeding 4 per 
cent. of the amount so collected.” —(QSir J. 
Grorst.) 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to raise 
the question as to the charges upon con. 
tribution. Well, I think our main con- 
cern is with the Amendment before us, 
and I may say it is impossible for the 
Government to agree to the Amendment, 
because it would be unworkable. There 
is no statutory distinetion between 
“eross” and “net” Revenue, as involving 
that * gross Revenue indicates Revenue 
without any deduction on account of the 
collection, and that “net” 
Revenue after the cost 
dedueted. There 
difficulties in the 
modus operandi suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman. It is impossible to 
reckon the cost of collection upon each 
branch of Revenue separately. We may 


cost of 
Revenue means 
of collection hus heen 


are, howe, er, ot her 


take the entire cost of collection and 
distribute it: but that will lead to a 
proceeding entirely different from the 
one proposed, A further reason why 
the Government cannot accept the 
Amendment is that the right hon, 


Gentleman makes no distinetion between 
the large Revenue collected in Treland 
for the benefit of Great Britain and the 


rest of the Trish Revenue—the former 
sum amounting to about £1,800,000, 
which is really not Trish Revenue. 


According to the Amendment, Treland 
alone would be charged for the collection 
of that sum, and, of course, to agree to 
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such a proceeding would be unjust. If 
we agreed to this proposal, it would 
entirely change the form of the Bill, and 
I think the right hon. Gentleman must 
see the injustice which it would work to 
the people of Ireland. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has dwelt upon the difficulties 
in this ease; but, Mr. Mellor, if there is 
any desire to accept the principle of the 
Amendment, it should be perfectly easy 
to devise a method by which it could be 
earried out. The propose! of Her 
Majesty’s Government puts £2,600,000, 


the cost of collection of — the 
whole Revenue, «as an Imperial 
charge. Of this Ireland is to pay 
1-28th. I would say 1-26th rather than 


1-28th, because it gives us even figures ; 
thus Ireland will pay £100,000, But the 
cost of collecting the Irish Revenue is 
between £200,000 and £250,000; so 
the taxpayers of Great Britain lose 
more than £100,000 by the proposal. 
In 1886 the Prime Minister himself 
made a similar proposal to the one 
now the House, but he now 
objects to the substitution of — the 
word “net” for “ gross.” Perhaps it is 
not necessary to make that substitution, 
and my right hon, Friend might with- 
draw the Amendment ; but, clearly, it is 
possible to make a proviso to the effeet 
that there should be a calculation made, 
and that Ireland should pay upon the 
proportion of the Revenue appertaining 
to her, as it should be directed by the 
Treasury, in concert, if my right hon, 
Friend prefers it, with the Irish Govern- 
ment. If my right hon. Friend would 
wdmit the force of the principle which 
he himself laid down in 1886, we might 
easily arrive at some couclusion; but I 


l rete re 


do not think the British taxpayer 
ought to be muleted to the extent 
of £150,000, or even £100,000, on 


account of any difficulty in machinery. 
I trust the Prime Minister will be able 
to meet us to some extent, or otherwise 
that he will state on what principle 
Ireland is to be exonerated from paying 
what is paid by the rest of the United 
Kingdom—its fair proportion. I would 
sooner, for administrative reasons, give 
Ireland a sum to work upon than 
diminish the amount which, as a con- 
tribution, she ought to pay. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I do not 
profess to be able to estimate the exact 
effect of the proposal that this word 
should be struck out; but I can very 
clearly perceive the object of the right 


hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gosehen.) I 
think the Amendment and the 
speeches which have been  de- 


livered in support of it betray an ex- 
tremely peddling and huckstering spirit, 
not creditable to the Tory Party or to 
the House of Commons, and unworthy of 
a great people like the English. My 
belief is that if the people of England of 
every Party could clearly understand the 
point to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has now directed his undoubted — in- 
genuity they would resent 


rather than approve of it. 


his object 
Under the 
scheme of the Bill the whole cost of col- 
lecting the Imperial Revenue of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is charged in one 
item—£2,600,000. The Prime Minister 
takes that sum, and puts it down as an 
Imperial charge. [“No!”] What else 
is it ? Is it not an Imperial charge ? 
The Government propose—for six years, 
at any rate—to collect the whole of the 
Revenue of Ireland ; and, therefore, the 
collection of the Revenue of Ireland 
is a part of the Imperial operation. The 
Prime Minister proposes that Ireland 
should pay her share of that £2,600,000 
in just the same proportion as she con- 
tributes to every other Imperial charge. 
Surely that is an unassailable proposal. 
Under it Ireland will pay £95,000 or 
£100,000 a year as her proportion of the 
whole cost of the collection. Now comes 


in the ingenious and _public-spirited 
gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench, speaking for the wealthiest 


nation in the world, and in this case 
dealing with the poorest 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he hoped if the 
hon. made that charge 
against the Opposition he would include 
the Prime Minister, because the proposal 
they now made was taken verbatim aud 
textually from the Bill of 1886, which 
was accepted by the Irish. If the pro- 
position was unjust in the view of the 





Gentleman 
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hon. Gentleman he ought to extend his 
censure to the original author, whom the 
Opposition had ouly copied. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) rose to a point of Order. They 
were now discussing the second Amend- 
ment. Would it not be better to dispose 
of the first ? 

Sir J. GORST said, that if it would 
be convenient he would withdraw the 
first Amendment and move the second, 

Mr. SEXTON: I must decline to be 
interrupted. I have to say, in the first 
place, that we assented to the 
financial details of the Bill of 1886, and 


never 


especially not to so minute a detail as 
that relating to the cost of collection. In 
the second place, I have to say that the 
Bill of 1886 was not regarded at the 
time by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 


Goschen) as a fair authority on any 
subject, and, therefore, he was not 
entitled to quote it now; and, in the 


next place, I have to say that the Prime 
Minister evidently considers that second 
thoughts are the best, and that the 
present proposal is better than that of 
1886. The ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says that £9,000,000 sterling 
are collected in Lreland. 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, the figure he 
had given, or meant to 
£7,000,000, 

Mr. SEXTON: Very well. I accept 


the correction, and am glad to find the 


give, 


was 


right hon. Gentleman does not intend 
that Ireland should be charged with the 
cost of the collection of the £2,000,000 
of Customs Revenue, which is colleeted 
but consumed in 


The right 


in Ireland, Great 
Britain. 


however, proposes to charge Ireland with 


hon. Gentleman, 


the cost of the collection of the whole of 
the £7,000,000, although one-third of 
that amount is to be paid to Great 
Britain. I cannot see the fairness of 
charging Ireland with the cost of the 
collection of the amount paid to Great 
Britain. In conclusion, I express 
sorrow, for the sake of the name of 
Great Britain, that the discussion on this 
financial question has been allowed to 
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gk oan plane T think the Prine porto. LEASES. HIOHLANIS 0 
will not ser ot about ‘it SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 196.) 

" ’ - ‘ Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


| 
Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 


the Chairman do report Progress, and iin Si hill iti ine Os mii 

ask leave to si een | Se ce a eek ele ae 
Glad . ain pop “ On Motion of Sir J. T. Hibbert, Bill to make 
adstone,)—put, and agreed to. provision for certain purposes relating to Local 
Loans, ordered to be brought in by Sir J. T. 


Committee report Progress; to sit | Hibbert and The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
again To-morrow. Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 426.] 

“ . . PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 

BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT a . 
1 AMEUNMRWT BIL - nee ['wentieth Report brought up, and 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL—(No, 403.) | read; to lic upon the Table, and to be 
COMMITTEE, printed, 

Bill considered in Committee. AGRARIAN OUTRAGES (IRELAND). 
Copy presented,—of Return of the 
number of Agrarian Outrages reported 
during the quarter ended 30th June, 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 2. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 189%; [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Regis) wished to have some explanation Table. 
of the Bill and the Amendments on the 
P TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
aper. . a ; 
Copy presented,—of Diplomatic and 
*lue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Batrovur, Clackmannan, &c.) said, the No. 1267 (Siam) [by Command]; to 


Bill was not his, but was in charge of lie upon the Table, 


his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Renshaw). \DJOURNMENT 
It was a very proper Bill to give addi- Motion made, and Question proposed, 


tional facilities for the erection of gas “That this House do now adjourn.” 
works by somewhat altering the condi- MATARELELAND. 

tions at present in force. The Amend- Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
ments he had put on the Paper, after Bast Toxteth) asked the Under Seere- 
communication with the Board of Trade, tary of State for the Colonies if anv 
were chiefly for the purpose of doing yews had been received in regard to 
away with the necessity of sending « Matabeleland ? , 
notice to the Board of Trade upon which Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
nothing followed, and which was, there- §TATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): We 
have received a telegram from Sir Henry 
Loch, in which he says— 


fore, useless. 


Clause agreed to, 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- ; : 
idered on Friday. at Two of the “ Latest information received last night ; the 
sidered upon > = os © whole of the Impis returned to Matabeleland.” 

clock. . . ‘ ; 
If the right hon. Gentleman will repeat 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT his question I shall probably be able to 
paroniny ees . ~ , give him some further information, 


(1882) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 260.) Moti q 
. ; otion agreed to. 
f~ As amended, Considered; read the g : 
House adjourned at twenty minutes 


third time, and passed. 7 = 
= I before Six o'clock. 


Mr. Sexton 











As ; 7 
terish (*) at the Commencement of « CSoen.d + 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 27th July 1893. 


COMMISSION, 

The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 

1. Consolidated Fund (No. 3.) 

2. Burgh Police (Scotland) Act (1892) 
Amendment. 

3. Land Tax Commissioners’ Names. 

4. Prison (Officers’ Superannuation) 
(No. 2.) 

5. Friendly 
Amendment. 

6. Rivers Pollution Prevention. 

7. Railway Servants (Hours of Labour.) 
. Barbed Wire Fences. 

). Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 4.) 

10. Water Provisional Orders (No. 2.) 

11. Elementary Education Provisional 
Orders Confirmation (Chiswick, &e.) 

12. Local Government 
Orders (No. 6.) 

13. Loeal Government 
Orders (No. 7.) 

14. Local Government 
Orders (No. 8.) 

15. Loeal Government 
Orders (No. 12.) 

16. Local Government 
Orders (No, 14.) 

17. Local Government 
Orders (No. 16.) 

18. Local Government 
Order (No, 17.) 

19. Loeal 
Order (Housing of 
(No. 2.) 

20. Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 6.) 

21. Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 7.) 

22. Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 8.) 

23. Local Government (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (No. 9.) 

24. Pier and Harbour 
Orders (No. 3.) 

25. Water Provisional Order (No. 3.) 


VOL, XV. 


Societies Act (1875) 


ollie’ d 


Provisional 
Provisional 
Provisional 
Provisional 
Provisional 
Provisional 
Provisional 


Government Provisional 
Working Classes) 


Provisional 


[FOURTH SERIES. ] 
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26. Electric Lighting Provisional 
Order (No. 5.) 

27. Electric Lighting Provisional 


Order (No. 6.) 
28. Electric 
Order (No. 7.) 
29. Gas Orders Confirmation (Brom- 
yard, &e.) 
30. Gas Orders Confirmation (Newent, 
&e.) 
31. Metropolitan 
Order. 


Lighting Provisional 


Police Provisional 


TOOK THE OATH, 

The Lord Ebury. 

SAT FIRST. 

The Lord Tennyson, after the death of 
his father. 

FRANCE AND SIAM. 
QUESTIONS. 

Lorp LAMINGTON §asked = the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(having given private notice of the ques- 
tion) whether he could give any informa- 
tion respecting the critical state of affairs 
in Siam, with especial reference to the 
interference caused to British trade by 
the blockade the French proposed to 
establish ; and whether, in view that 
ouly recently the British Government 
gave rights of suzerainty to the Siamese 
over the State of Kiang Kheng, with the 
proviso that it should never be handed 
over to another Power, any protest has 
been made against the demand of the 
French as contained in their ultimatum 
for the cession of all territories east of 
the Mekong River ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
Rosevery): To the last point in the 
question of my noble Friend I would 
rather not give an answer to-day, but I 
would ask my noble Friend to be quite 
sure that we shall make our rights in that 
matter respected, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not in a position to make a full 
statement about Siamese affairs to-day. 
This is not owing to any reluctance to 
take the House into its confidence, but 
from the fact that M. Develle has been 
unable from various causes to see Lord 
Dufferin since their first interview on 
Saturday until yesterday, and we await a 
full Report of thatinterview. It may be 
well, however, once more to define the 
attitude of Her Majesty's Government in 


2E 
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this question. From the very first it has 
refused in any way to intervene in the 
dispute between France and Siam. On 
the merits of that quarrel Her Majesty’s 


Government do not feel called upon 
to pronounce an_ opinion. They 
have, therefore, limited themselves to 


providing for the safety of the British 
lives and interests at Bangkok, and it is 
to be regretted that some should appear 
to suspect in that provision—none too 
large for the security of life and property 
inan Oriental population of 350,000 souls 
—an encouragement to the Siamese to per- 
severe fn a hopeless resistance. In this 
connection it is, 1 think, unnecessary to 
state in this Hlouse that from the com- 
mencement of this Siamese difficulty we 
have scrupulously avoided giving any 
advice to the Siamese Government, be- 
youd, when they have asked for it, urging 
them to come to terms as quickly as 
possible with their powerful neighbour. 
But the events now passing in Siam are 
by no means indifferent to Her Majesty's 
Government. We have, in the first 
place, great commercial interests in that 
country, and British shipping constitutes 
87 per cent, of the whole shipping in 
Bangkok in point of tonnage, and 93 in 
point of value. For this reason we 
regret that a blockade should be deemed 
to be necessary by the French authorities, 
and it might raise some difficult questions 
of International Law ; but it is not yet 
formally notified, and perhaps it is not 
too much to hope that the necessity for 
Moreover, the 
consequent on 


it may yet be averted, 
territorial arrangements 
this dispute involve matters of British 
concern, Her Majesty’s Government 
are glad to believe that the French Go- 
less alive than them- 
Siamese inde- 


vernment are not 
selves to the value of 
pendence, and that they regard it as a 
matter of moment, both to France and to 
ourselves, that we should nowhere have 
conterminous frontiers in the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, for such a frontier 
would involve both States in great mili- 
tary expenditure and cause constant 
liability to panic. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment can well understand the anxiety 
of the House for Papers on this subject, 
and they will take an early opportunity of 
gratifying that wish by laying Papers on 
the Table which will embrace the course 
of negotiation on this subject for the 
last three years. 


The Earl of Rosebery 


{LORDS} 
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COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF IN- 
CORPORATION) BILL [H.L. ].—(No. 178.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House now 
resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” 


Tur LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueLt.): My Lords, before the 
House goes into Committee on this Bill 
I desire to say that, as some misappre- 
hension has been expressed by the 
Board of Trade with regard to the framing 
of this measure, I consequently should 
wish to postpone it with the view of 
consulting with them. I think we shall 
arrive at a conclusion which will meet 
their views. I intend, with that object, 
to propose one or two Amendments in 
Standing Committee upon matters of 
detail, not of principle, which no doubt 
will meet the objection entertained, 


do 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee, 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES BILL.—(No. 225.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
trHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Rironx): My Lords, this is not a Govern- 
ment Bill, neither is it connected with 
the Department over which I have the 
honour to preside; but as I have felt a 
very keen interest for 40 or 50 years in 
what is known as the co-operative move- 
ment, and as there has been no active 
opposition to this Bill in the other 
House of Parliament, and as it raises no 
opposition of a Party character, I felt I 
should not be going beyond my proper 
position if, at the request of those in- 
terested in this subject, I took charge of 
the Bill in your Lordships’ House. It 
will not be necessary for me to detain the 
House for more than a few minutes in 
moving the Second Reading, because this 
is, in the main, a consolidating Bill 
re-enacting the provisions of the existing 
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law. It is not necessary that 1 should 
go at any length into the magnitude and 
importance of Co-operative Societies in 
this country at the present day. The 
first Industrial and Provident Societies 
Act was passed in 1852. Societies of that 
kind were for a considerable time after 
that Act passed but few in number and 
comparatively insignificant in importance; 
but, showing the magnitude of the move- 
ment at present, there are now registered 
under these Aets 1,643 Societies, with a 
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| 
| 


retail trade of nearly £32,500,000 at Co- | 


operative Stores, In productive Societies 


the trade comes to £2,625,009, and for the | 


wholesale Societies the figure is nearly 
£12,500,000. The number of 


members | 


of these Societies in 1892 was 1,179,600, | 


amd the the Bill 


represents 


Union promoting 
1,020,291 of those 
wud has the authority 
Co-operative Congresses held at Rochdale 
aud at Bristol for their action. In IS76 
x consolidating Bill was passed relating 
to these Bodies: 
the law have since taken place, and a 


ot! 


but various changes in 


further consolidation in one Act of 
Parliament is now desired. The Bill 
lias passed through the House of 


Commons without any 
Division on 


were any 


opposition. 


There was no it,and I do 
not think 
moved. It was referred to a Select Com- 


inittee presided over ly Sir Herbert 


there 


Maxwell, whose interest in’ Fricmdiy 
Societies is well known to vour Lord- 
ships. There the Bill was carefully 


cousidered,and various Amendments were 
adopted with unanimity, and when the 
Bill was returned to the House no further 
changes were made. It therefore, 
with the authority of the other House of 
Parliament aud a_ specially competent 
Select Committee that this Bill 
comes before Lordships. I may 
fairly submit the Bill to your Lordships 
as representing the wishes and desires of 
all interested in this question, There 
are some minor alterations of the existing 
law proposed which will be matters for 
Committee. They are mainly of a con- 
solidating character, introducing provi- 
sions affecting Societies of this kind 
which are to be found in other Acts of 
Parliament passed since 1876. Though 
mainly, as I have said, a consoli- 
dating Bill it does make some changes in 
the existing law which I shall be happy 
to explain if necessary in the Committee 


Is, 


now 
your 


members, | 


SUCCESSIVE | 
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stage of the Bill, but I do not think I 
need trouble your Lordships with them on 
this occasion. 1 beg to move the Second 
Reading of the Bill. 


Amendment Bill, 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Marquess of Ripon.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue..): My Lords, in consequence 
of a communication I have received I will 
say a few words. I am not making any 
objection to this Bill at all. Itis, as my 
noble Friend said, really a consolidation 
Bill. Bills of this kind are carefully 
studied by the Statute Law Revision 
Committee, and a suggestion has been 
made to me by the draftsman that a 
variety of alterations expedient, 
regard to the in which 
consolidations have been already carried 
out. The Amendments suggested are 
purely drafting, and the Bill will be dealt 
with on that footing to make it a more 


are 


having mode 


satisfactorv measure. 


*Tur Margcuess or RIPON: I am 


| quite sure those who are interested in the 


Amendments | 





matter will assent tomy noble and learned 
Friend’s suggestion. I shall be only too 
glad to have the assistance of the drafts- 
man, and, therefore, agree at once to what 
my noble and learned Friend proposes. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* aceord- 
ingly, aud committed to a Committee of 
the Whole Louse ‘To-morrow. 


LAW OF COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL 
H.L. |.—( No, 200.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

*Lorp THRING said, this was a very 
short Bill, and would but little 
explanation. Its object was to extend 
to wastes belonging to freehold manors 


require 


the same provisions ts 
copyhold manors ¢ in 
both cases the assent of the 


appertained to 
short, to make in 
Board of 
Agriculture a condition precedent to en- 
elosure. The Bill was in amendment 
of one of onr most ancient laws, the 
Statute of Merton, passed in 1235 in the 
20th year of Heary IIT. at Merton in 
Surrey. The Statute dealt with the 
most ancient tenure known to us, called 
the mark ia Germany, which became the 
manor in England, aud which was pre- 
valent throughout Europe in feudal 


2E2 
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times. The manor or mark might !unfair enclosure of waste lands than 
shortly be described as the property | almost any measure on the Statute Book. 
of a landed community consisting of | He hoped, therefore, for the noble Lord’s 
the lord’s domains, of arable land, | assistance, and trusted their Lordships 


and of common waste. The arable land 
was cultivated by the free tenants, and as 
a compensation for holding that land they 
rendered services to the lord. The 
common land was shared between the 
lord and the tenants, and was intended to 
provide pasture for the cattle employed 
in the cultivation of the arable land. 
Even at that very early period, as land 
became valuable, disputes arose with 
regard to the common land, the lords 
and = the 


wishing to appropriate _ it, 
tenants strenuously resisting. | Accord- 


ingly the Statute of Merton was passed, 
declaring that if the lord could prove he 
had left sufficient of the common land for 
his tenants he might enclose a portion of 
it. That Statute remained dormant for 
centuries, It became a fad of political 
economists to enclose these lands, and 


some thousands of Acts were put upon 
the Statute Book for that purpose. 
Latterly the fashion had changed ; 


enclosure became more difficult. The 
Statute of Merton was revived, and 
attempts had been made to enclose land 
under it. Those attempts were resisted, 
and enormously expensive — litigation 
followed, which had been generally 
suecessful in favour of the 
moners. He would quote the case of 
Banstead Downs, which now remained 
resistance longer in 


com- 


open owing to a 
duration than the Siege of Troy, for it 
lasted 13 years, and cost an enormous 
sum of money. The object of this Amend- 
ment was to interpose the consent of 
the Board of Agriculture before enclosures 
could be allowed. It was, in fact, to 
substitute that consent for what under 
the old Statute of Merton was called a 
writ of novel de seisin, long since dis- 
used, to test the sufficiency of the land 


left to the tenants, that sufficiency 
having to be determined by a Judge and 
jury. An exact precedent existed for 


the Bill in the case of the Copyhold Act 
of 1887, which imposed a similar restric- 
tion on the enclosure of wastes in copy- 
hold manors. For the measure he claimed 
the sympathy of the noble Viscount 
opposite (Lord Cross), who, in 1876, 
passed a Bill for the regulation of com- 
mons, a measure which, in his opinion, 
had done more to prevent the undue and 


Lord Thring 





would give a Second Reading to the Bill, 
which he believed to be a just measure. 
He had brought it in at the instance of 
the Commons Preservation Society, and 


it would, without interfering with the 
just rights of property, protect those 


open spaces which formed the breathing 
places of the people, and which consti- 
tuted the heritage of the stranger and 
the poor. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


—( The Lord Thring.) 


Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I confess I wondered very 
much what arguments the noble Lord 
would adduce in favour of this remark- 
able and far-reaching Bill. He has 
brought in many matters which seem to 
me irrelevant. I shall not follow him 
in a discussion as to the identity of the 
manor and the mark, or of the battle- 
ground which has been fought over by 


Sir Henry Mayne and Mr. Seager. 


| Those are interesting antiquarian ques- 


| tions ; 


le 
further copyhold 
created ; 





but they belong to a period far 
anterior to the passing of the Statute of 
Merton. Nor it that I 
should go into the Copyhold Bill of a 
few years ago. There were some diffi- 
culties in copyhold tenures which led 
Parliament, after careful examination, to 
think it enact that no 
tenures should be 
and I think that was generally 
received as the solution of a controversy 
which was diffienlt of solution in any 
other way. But this is a Bill simply to 
take away from landowners or lords of 
manors a right which they have had 
under Statute for six centuries, and to take 
it away without a whisper or a shadow 
of compensation, I understand 
on what grounds such a proposal can be 
recommended to the House. No doubt 
there is the reservation that if the Board 
of Agriculture choose to permit a lord of 
the manor he may exercise his rights 
without any such check or supervision ; 
but there is no word to indieate to the 
Board of Agriculture on what principles 
they are to exercise their discretion. The 
noble Lord said it was praetieally the 
same thing as the ancient writ of novel 
de seisin, which would have ascertained 


Is 


necessary 


necessary to 


cannot 
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whether the tenants under the operation 
of the Statute of Merton had retained a 
sufficient amount of the common land to 
satisfy their legal claims when the lord of 
the manor enclosed the remainder. But 
there is nothing of that kind in the Bill. 
There is no word about the rights of the 
tenants. 

*Lorp THRING: The rights of the 
tenants are preserved under the Statute 
of Merton. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY : 
The words in the Bill (Clause 2) are— 

* An inclosure or approvement of any part of 
a ‘common purporting to be made under the 
Statute of Merton shall not be valid unless it is 
made with the consent of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

“3. In giving or withholding their consent 
the Board shall have regard to the same con- 
siderations as are directed by the Inclosure 
Acts to be taken into account by themin giving 
or withholding their consent to any inclosure of 
common lands under those Acts, and shall give 
an opportunity to all persons interested in the 
common to object to such inclosure or approve- 
ment.” 

The only rights under the Statute of 
Merton are the rights of the commoners 
of the manor. The rights affeeted by 
this Bill are totally different, created by 
Act of Parliament subsequently as a 
condition for the interference — of 
Parliament. Parliament has recently 
declared it will not interfere with 
its supreme authority to secure the en- 
closure unless under certain conditions 
which in the judgment of Parliament are 
necessary. Of course, it was open to 
Parliament to make any conditions it 
pleased for the exercise of its supreme 
power. But this is a totally different 
matter. Here you interfere with a statutory 
right that requires no support from 
Parliament, but which acts by itself, and 
you try to impose the same cenditions 
which Parliament has hitherto imposed 
as the condition for itsown supreme action. 
If you take away the rights of a lord of 
the manor in this way you are bound 
to compensate him. It is a simple ques- 
tion of the ordinary rights of property. | 
do not believe the Statute of Merton, as it 
at present acts, does any harm. On the 
contrary, 1 believe that in the past, in 
spite of the noble Lord’s history, it has 
done a great deal of good, and that it is 
largely the cause of the extensive cultiva- 
tion of the poorer land in this country. 

But be that as it may, this right has been 

in the lords of the manor without contest 
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for six centuries, and it is contrary to all 
the principles by which Parliament 
guarantees the sanctity of property in 
this country that property should be 
taken away without some compensation 
being offered. 

*Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, the 
Board of Agriculture quite admitted that 
the Bill required careful consideration in 
detail, and they hoped ample time would 
be given for such consideration ; but the 
Government hoped their Lordships 
would give the Bill a Second Read- 


ing. There was nothing novel in 
the Bill. It proceeded on no startling 
new principle, but a principle 


which already existed in legislation. 
Some doubt seemed to exist as to what 
right was conferred by the Statute of 
Merton, and as to whether that was not 
merely a declaratory enactment. He 
thought that cases of action taken under 
the Statute of Merton would be difficult of 
treatment ; but the Board of Agriculture 
felt that the same measure of control 
should be provided in the case of en- 
closures under the Statute of Merton as 
had already been provided by Parliament 
in regard to other enclosures—that was, 
that the benefit of the neighbourhood 
should be considered as well as the 
benefit of private individuals. The Bill, 
as he had said, proceeded on no new prin- 
ciple. The Bill proceeded on the modern 
policy of Parliament in these matters, 
That was a_ provident policy, and it 
already existed in the Acts of 1866 and 
1876 and 1887, the former being the first 
Act which embodied this modern policy of 
Parliament, and prevented the Enclosure 
Commissioners from entertaining the 
bare idea of enclosing a Metropolitan 
common. 

THe Marguess or SALISBURY : 
That was done by Act of Parliament. 
The Commissioners had no rights under 
the ancient Statute. 

Lorp RIBBLESDALE quite agreed, 
but said the prineiple was the same. Par- 
liament had assented to the principle that 
the interests of « community living in 
crowded neighbourhoods were to be con- 
sidered before a common was enclosed, 
The Board of Agriculture were of 
opinion that this was a useful Act in 
harmony with the legislation which Par- 
liament had already affirmed, and they 
hoped that a Second Reading would 
he given to the Bill. In view of the 
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conditions under which they lived and the 
great density of population, the Board 
thought no further enclosures of any sort 
should be allowed unless some Centra! 
Authority was of opinion that the pro- 
posed enclosure would not militate 
against the interests of the district. 

THe Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
said, that under the Statute of Merton a 
lord of the manor desiring to make en- 
closures was obliged to prove before a 
jury that he had left sufficient pasture 
for the commoners; but that process 
seemed to have been abolished. What 
was to take the place of that jury in 
future? The noble Marquess had said 
that the commoners under the Statute of 
Merton were a different body from those 
under the Enclosure Act. Would the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill admit 
that that was the case ? 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue i): My Lords, I cannot agree 
with the noble Marquess that this Bill 
introduces any new principle, and if it 
interferes with the rights of property the 
Copyhold Act interferes with those 
rights in exactly the same way ; because 
this Bill only imposes upon the lord of 
the manor who might have the right to 
enclose under the Statute of Merton the 
same restriction as the Legislature has 
already put upon him in connection with 
copyhold, where there existed a custom to 
enclose with the consent of the homage. 
It is quite trne, as the noble Marquess 
has said, that the Statute of Merton has 
existed for centuries; but I believe it 
has been practically obsolete for centuries, 
and it is only in comparatively recent 
times that it has been revived and again 
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put in use. Where a Statute has 
been so long obsolete it is evident 
that the exercise of rights under it 
cannot be regarded as of a valuable 
character. The means of trying the 
right of the lord to enclose by a 
writ of xnorel de seisin is a process 


which is not only obsolete, but which 
has ceased to exist. That was «a question 
as between the lord and the 
whether the lord was leaving sufficient 
common, Under the Statute of Merton 
attempts have been made to enclose por- 


commoners 


tions of common land. Theseattempts have 
been successfully resisted, and the only 
result of reviving the Statute of Merton 
has been to encourage certain individuals 
to waste a vast amount of money in what 


Lord Ribblesdale 
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has proved to be profitless litigation, 
imposing, at the same time, a great deal 
of expense upon other people, without 
getting any benefit themselves. Surely 
it would be better to have a measure by 
which the enclosure of common land 
under the Statute of Merton should be 
restricted in the same way, and subjected 
to the same approval, as enclosure under 
the Copyhold Act. It seems to me it 
would not interfere with any substantial 
right of property, and that it would be 
advantageous as putting the whole ques- 
tion of the enclosure of commons on the 
same footing. 

Viscount CROSS : My Lords, the 
noble Lord, in introducing the Bill, 
quoted as an example and precedent for 
it that of 1876, for which I was respon- 
sible; but that Act was on a totally 
different footing. At the time of the 
war it was thought that, as there were 
a large number of commons lying idle, 
an Act should be passed to enable those 
commous to be enclosed for the purpose 
of providing food for the people. A 
number of commons were enclosed under 
those Acts; but they were dealt with 
under Statute, and there were no rights 
involved otherwise than those conferred 
by Statute. Then, at a later date, it 
was found that the commons were being 
enclosed at a greater speed than was 
wise or necessary for the people, and 
that it was wise to maintain some of the 
waste lands, if possible, as open spaces. 
But the rights were not interfered with 
atall, That being so, the object of my 
Act of 1876 was simply to make it more 
difficult to make enclosures than it was 
before; and Parliament, which gave the 
Enclosure Commissioners the right to 
enclose, had an equal right to impose 
restrictions upon those enclosures, and to 
take care there should be some system of 
regulation in enclosing commons, I have 
thought it necessary to make this ex- 
planation, because the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Thring) stated that I had 
made a precedent for this Bill, and I only 
wanted to show that that was carrying 
out an entirely different policy, and that 
that Act stands upon an entirely different 


footing to those alluded to by the noble 
Lord. 
*The Earn or SELBORNE said, 


what the noble and learned Lord the 
Woolsack had stated as to the analogy 
this Extension Bill and 


between the 
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Copyhold Act> of 1887 was quite true ; 
but he rather demurred tothe idea of the 
application of the word “ enelosure ” to 
the rights of lords of the manor under 
the Statute of Merton, or to the right to 
create new copyholds which had been 
placed under restriction by the former 
Acts. There was a great difference be- 
tween the general enclosure of a whole 
common and the right which a lord of 
the manor exercised in enclosing some 
part of it. Under the Statute of Merton 
the right was only to take such portions 
of the common as was reasonable with- 
out interfering with the rights of the 
commoners. The tendency of the 
Courts had latterly to construe 
the rights of the lords very strictly in 
favour of the commoners. ‘The result 
had been expensive litigation, in which 
the lords had usually failed, and he was 
very far from thinking this Bill would be 
unfavourable to lords of the manor. 
In any case in which there was reasonable 
ground a fair arbitrator would allow 
him to make hisapprovement. He could 
not be sure that this would not be favour- 
able to the lord, assuming always that 
the duty of arbitrating was properly per- 
formed by the Board of Agriculture. 
It might save him from much expense, 
and from uncertainty as to the result. 
The noble Marquess had pointed out that 
the rights of lords of manors had not yet 
been taken away without compensation, 
If he were thoroughly convinced that the 
right as it now stool was practically 
ratable, and would taken away, 
he would certainly agree in the noble 
Lord’s conelusion ; but that was a 
question of fact, and the result had been 
under recent decisions practically 
destroy the value of the right, and no lord 
of a manor in future would be likely to 
exercise it unless in cases where it was 


been 
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clear he was not injuring the rights of | 


their 
could 


the commoners. If, therefore, 
Lordships went to a Division he 
not vote against the Bill. 

*Lorpv HOBHOUSE he must 
give his voice in favour of the Bill. He 
had had to study the history of enclosures 
in one locality—Epping Forest—and he 
had been strongly impressed that the 
result of leaving the lords to cnelose at 
their will and of leaving the commoners 
to resist by whatever means they could 
(the legal means being extinet) were 
extremely lamentable, and that it would 


said, 


| for 
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be of great advantage if some impartial 
authority could be brought in before the 
quarrel arose to say whether an 
enclosure should be made or not. In the 
case of Epping Forest the lords of manors 
could not get Enelosure Bills, because 
they were always opposed and defeated, 
They, therefore, had recourse to enclosing 
partly under the Statute of Merton 
(whether called enclosures or approve- 
ments did not matter in the least, the 
land being turned from open into enclosed 
land), and partly under the custom which 
had been referred to of enclosing the 
waste with the consent of the homage, 
he granting plots in copyhold. It was 
a very curious result that in that way 
& customary estate might be created de 
novo—a rare and exceptional instance, 
but there it was. The noble Marquess 
was quite right in saying that the Aet 
of I887 was directed to limit the crea- 
tion of copyholds, and in pointing out 
that distinction between it and the pre- 
sent Bill. Gradually large tracts of land 
became atfected, with the result that the 
number of enclosures was so great that 
people resorted to every kind of contro- 
versy for settling their differences. But 


'in Epping Forest the enclosures went on 


under both methods ; and they were so 
numerous and extensive, and their legality 
so disputable, and the feeling of resent- 
ment at the disappearance of open spaces 
so widespread and deep, that every con- 
ceivable mode of resistance was resorted 
to. There were public speeches, and 
newspaper writings, and overthrowing of 
fences, and lawsuits, and Chancery suits, 
and criminal prosecutions, and riotous 
meetings, with the common accompaniment 
of fisticuffs and broken heads, and Debates 
in Parliament: in short, whatever method 
there was for people to settle, or to 
embitter, their dissensions, that method 
followed. And that went on 
40 vears, with an ex penditure 
of time, temper, and money which 
no man could ecaleulate. However, the 
Gordian knot was loosened, but, on 
the contrary, was rather tightened, by 
all this tugging and pulling. And at 
last Parliament had recourse to the rather 
rude deviee of appointing an arbitrator, 
giving him broad outlines of directions, 
and arming him with the power of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, to settle 
all differences which could arise between 
the Crown, the the commoners, 


was 


hot 


lords, 
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and the public. He happened to be that 
unfortunate arbitrator, and it was in the 
course of four years’ hard labour in that 
capacity that he formed the conclusion 
which he had ventured to express to the 
House. The Copyhold Act of 1887 was 
referred to a very strong Committee, of 
which he was Chairman. The effect of 
granting copyholds out of the waste was 
that in a year’s time the copyholder ap- 
plied to be enfranchised, and the property 
was lost to the waste for ever for the bene- 
fit of the lord. ‘To control that custom 
certainly was an interference with the 
rights of property. But that right of 
property was so hard to exercise ; it was 
exercised under such limitations of 
quarrels, litigation, and expense, that the 
Committee found that very little indeed 
was taken away from the lord. As the 
Earl of Selborne had said, the lord would 
have his chance of obtaining an opinion 
in his favour from the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and then the enclosure would take 
place without any dispute at all. He 
understood that a few cases had come 
before the Board of Agriculture (they 
could only be few, because the custom 
which the Act restrained was a com- 
paratively rare one), and that sometimes 
the Board gave the leave and sometimes 
refused it, the Act working with great 
smoothness and satisfaction. He thought 
a good case had been shown for reading 
this Bill a second time. 





On Question, their Lordships divided :-— 
Contents 32: Not-Contents 23. 


Bill read 2* aceordingly, and committed 
to » Committee of the Whole House on 
Tuesday next. 


CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL. 
(No. 213.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 

Clauses | to 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4. 

Amendments moved, 

In page 3, line 15, to leave out (“ All proceed- 
ings relating to”) and insert (** Notwithstand- 
ing anything in the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888"), Line 17, after (* Act”) insert 
(* may in the discretion of the Commission be 
heard and determined by the two appointed 
Commissioners, Whose order shall be deemed to 
be the order of the Commission, and subject to 
this provision all proceedings relating to any 
such matter of difference”). — (The Lord 
Playfair) 

Lord Hobhouse 
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Amendments agreed to, 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 5. 

Lorp PLAYFAIR proposed to leave 
out this clause, as it related to Jersey, 
which it was desirable not to include at 
present, as there were questions in nego- 
tiation between that place and the Home 
Government. 

Moved, “ To leave out the Clause.”— 
(The Lord Playfair.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee ; and to be printed as amended. 
(No, 223.) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 208.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorp KENSINGTON, in moving 
the Second Reading, said, the Bill was 
very humble and unpretending, seeking 
only to remedy a defect in the existing 
law which he would shortly explain. 
When the Act of 1890 was passed, the 
powers conferred by the Labouring 
Classes Lodging Houses and Dwellings 
Act (Ireland), 1866, were then consoli- 
dated and incorporated in the Act of 
189C, and the Act of 1866 repealed ; 
but although the power of adoption 
was complete in that Act its application 
was not. It consequently failed, and 
there were certain districts in Ireland 
having Town Commissioners whieh, in 
consequence of that defect, were left out 
in the cold, and were unable to take ad- 
vantage of the Act of 1890. This Bill 
sought to give no fresh powers of any 
sort or shape, but simply to place those 
districts in the same position as they 
were in under the Act of 1866, but which 
they had lost by the repeal of that Act 
and by the passing of the Act of 1890, 
As an example, he might state that he 
received a letter showing the position of 
one of those distriets. Previously to the 
passing of the Act of 1890, the Town 
Commissioners of Mullingar applied to 
the Irish Board of Works for the loan of 
£600 for the cost of four houses to be 
built in that town under the Labouring 
Classes Dwellings Act. That loan was 
actually sanctioned before the passing of 
the Act of 1890; but in consequence of 
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the letter informing the Town Commis- 
sionersof the sanction not having been sent 
off promptly, the Act of 1870 having 
passed in the meantime, it was found 
that the power under which the money 
was to be lent had been accidentally taken 
away. That, of course, was a great 
hardship on the Mullingar Town Com- 
missioners, who, through no fault of their 
own, found that their scheme was ren- 
dered nugatory by the passing of that 
Act. That letter had been confirmed 
by telegram. This Act was merely to 
remedy defects which had been discovered, 
and was almost retrogressive, for it 
sought to place districts under Town 
Commissioners in the position they were 
in before the passing of the Act of 1890. 
He begged to move that the Bill be read 
a second time, 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Kensington.) 


THe Marguessor LONDONDERRY, 
in moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said he did so 
in order to obtain some discussion upon 
it, as it had been passed through the 
House of Commons after 12 o'clock at 
night almost without discussion. He 
thought that the measure had been in- 
troduced with the sole object of white- 
washing the Corporation of Mullingar, 
who had exceeded their powers. 

Lorp KENSINGTON explained that 
though they had applied for the money 
they had not received it. 

THe Marguessor LONDONDERRY 
said, the Bill proposed to place all Town 
Commissioners on the same footing, and 
that whenever the places were large or 
small they were equally to have the 
power of throwing on the ratepayers 
whatever charge they pleased for the 
erection of houses for the artisan class, 
That was not a fair proposal. In the 
first place, it was unfair to the ratepayers; 
and, secondly, it was hard on the Town 
Commissioners themselves in subjecting 
them to pressure from their constituents. 
He thought that the powers proposed 
to be given should not be conferred upon 
the Corporations of towns having under 
6,000 inhabitants. He objected to the 
powers in question being conferred upon 
Urban Authorities as defined by the 
Publie Health Act, 1878. He would be 
content if Her Majesty’s Government 
would insert an Amendment carrying 
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out the provisions of that Act. What he 
objected to was the vague phrase “ any 
Local Authority.” He would be guided 
by their answer as to whether he would 
divide the House or not. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now,.”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (* this day six months.” )—( The 
Marquess of Londonderry.) 


Lorp ASHBOURNE said, nothing 
could be clearer, fairer, or more reason- 
able than the explanation given by the 
noble Lord in charge of the Bill. Their 
Lordships quite realised how the Bill 
came to be presented to the House, and 
also the grounds on which Her Majesty's 
Government expected that the substance 
of the proposal would receive considera- 
tion at their hands, This was the first syl- 
lable of explanation which had heen made 
on the subject, for the Bill went through 
the other House without any discussion 
after 12 o’clock at night. He had some 
knowledge of the subject, because he was 
in charge of the Public Health (Ireland) 
Act, 1878, when he considered the whole 
question. Until he heard his noble 
Friend’s lucid explanation he was at a 
loss to know what he was at in the 
Bill ; but it was now plain that the in- 
tention was to cure an unfortunate 
disaster which had occurred without any 
shortcoming on their own part to the 
Town Commissioners of Mullingar. He 
was sure their Lordships would say at 
once that every fair consideration should 
be given to remedy astate of facts which 
appeared to press very hardly on Irish 
Town Commissioners without any blame 
on their part : but, as the noble Marquess 
had pointed out, the House should pro- 
ceed with caution in the matter. Such a 
hardship as the Bill sought to remedy 
could not have been contemplated under 
the Aet of 1890, but it certainly was 
framed rather curiously. It was certainly 
not what it purported to be, a declaratory 
measure, for that was the case only where 
there were differences of opinion, and 
the state of the law was declared. The 
Government could not have been advised 
in this ease that this had always been 
the law. There could not be a shadow 
of doubt with regard to the application 
of these particular sections that they had 
not always applied. He would not 
oppose the Second Reading ; but when 
the Bill arrived at another stage its 
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phraseology, drift, and intention would 
have to be stated with greater clearness. 
He quite concurred as to the danger of 
leaving in the general expression “ any 
Local Authority in Ireland.” That was 
dangerously general. He was not dis- 
posed to question the reasonableness of 
attempting to amend legislation per in- 


curiam. The whole purport of the 
Public Health (Ireland) Aet, 1878, was 
that the powers of Urban Sanitary 
Authorities should be limited, as the 


noble Marquess had stated, to towns of 
6,000 inhabitants, and if the status of an 
Urban Sanitary Authority was given to 
other towns they should be specially 
dealt with. This Bill would per saltwm 
give those powers to any Local Authority 
of any kind in Ireland the moment after 
it was passed. He thought it right to 
make those observations, as it seemed 
obvious that at another stage of the Bill 
considerable attention would have to be 
paid to its framing. 

*Lorp KENSINGTON © wished to 
make it perfectly clear that the pro- 
visions of the Bill would not be limited 
to Mullingar, the case he quoted as an 
example, but that its object was to place 
all Town Commissioners, whether of 
towns below or above 6,000 population, 
on the same footing as they were prior 
to the Aet of 1890, 

Tue Kart or RANFURLY 
that the Bill would not 
pass in its present form, Apparently 
the noble Lord did not understand that 
in Ireland there were Town Comnmis- 
sioners who were not the Sanitary 
Authority, and that the sanitary powers 
were exercised by the Boards of 
Guardians. He believed the Town 
Commissioners objected to having those 


hoped 


he allowed to 


powers handed over to them. 


Tuk LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue ct): -[ think some of the 
objections raised by my noble and 
learned Friend (Lord Ashbourne) are 


really met by the faet that the “ Local 
Authority ” is defined by the Act of 
IS90, and that this Bill is to be read 
one with it, so that it would be controlled 
by the definition in that Act. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that the 
Boards of Guardians in Ireland did not 
come under Part III. of the Act of 1890, 
The chief powers contained in the Bill 
were those in the Act of 1866, and these 
were simply revived without 


as 


change. 


Lord Ashbourne 


fLORDS} 
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The Act of 1890 gave the Town Com- 
missioners and Sanitary Authorities the 
power of borrowing. The definition of 
Sanitary Authorities was not the same 
in Ireland as in England, and, therefore, 
the Town Commissioners, who were not 
always Sanitary Authorities in Ireland, 
became excluded. That was the 
reason why the Bill had a teehnical 
clause, to bring them within the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1890. As his noble 
Friend had said, the Bill was simply to 
give them the power which they had 
under the Act of 1866, which was re- 
pealed by the Act of 1890, 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, nothing 
could be clearer than the nobie Lord’s 
explanation ; but he must reserve the op- 
portunity of referring him to the details 
of the Act at a later stage. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


THE [RISH CHURCH SURPLUS. 
RETURN, 

YORK, 
moving for a Return of the expenditure 
of the Irish Chureh Fund, said, he would 
explain in a few words the reason why 
he asked for it. 


MOTION FOR A 


Tue ArcHBISHOP in 


Their Lordships would 
remember that after the Disestablishment 


of the Irish Chureh a large surplus 
fund was left after the claims were 
satisfied. The destination of that fund, 


as provided for by the 68th clause, was 
that it was to be appropriated mainly in 
the relief of suffering. The promoters 
of the Bill further explained that the 
surplus should go to Charitable Institu- 
tions, and special reference was made to 
the care and maintenance of lunatics. 
At a time like the present, when similar 
measures were being prepared for Eng- 


} land, it was important to consider what 





was likely to be the result of the creation 
of similar funds. A Return had been 
presented to the House of Commons in 
the spring of this year; but it did not 
contain the slightest reference to any ex- 
penditure in the direction indieated by 
the Bill, or as explained by its promoters, 
and he therefore desired that their Lord- 
ships should have further information on 
the subject. 
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Royal 
Moved for— 


“A complete Return of the expenditure to 
the present time of the Surplus Church Fund 
created by the Act for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church."—(7he Lord Archbishop of 
York.) 

Motion agreed to : 
before the House. 


Ordered to be laid 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments made by the 
Lords agreed to; several disagreed to ; 
and several disagreed to, with Amend- 


ments; for which disagreement the 
Commons assign Reasons: The said 


Reasons and Amendments to be printed. 
(No, 221.) 
STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL 

[H.L. ].—(CNo, 203.) 

Reported from the Joint Committee on 
Statute Law Revision Bills with Amend- 
ments, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow ; and to be 
printed as amended. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 15) BILL.—(No. 164. 
Read 5° (according to Order), with the 

Amendments, and passed, and returned to 
the Commons. 


SALMON FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL—(No. 189.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned to 
the Commons. 


TRUSTEE (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[H.L. ].—(No, 205.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[H.L. }.—( No, 206.) 
Read 3° (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
(No. 187.) 

House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment) (according to Order): Bill 
ported without further Amendment ; and 
re-committed to the Standing Committee. 


re- 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (No. 3) BILL.—(CNo. 202.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), 
passed, 


and 


HOUSE OF LORDS OFFICES, 
Third Report from the Select Com- 
mittee considered (according to Order), 
and agreed to. 


MARRIED WOMEN'S PROPERTY ACT 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Brought from the Commons : Read 1* ; 
and to be printed. (No, 224.) 


House adjourned at tive minutes before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 27th July 1893. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORD=s. 
That they have agreed to,— 


Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Bill, with- 


out Amendment. 
ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Com- 


missioners ;— 
The House 

turned ;— 
Mr. SPEAKER reported the Roval 


Assent to,— 


went :—and, being re- 


1. Consolidated Fund (No. 3) Act, 


1893. 
2. Burgh Police (Scotland) Aet, 1893. 


3. Land Tax Commissioners’ Names 
Act, 1895. 
4. Prison (Officers’ Superannuation ) 


Act, 1893. 
3. Friendly Societies’ Act, 1895. 
6. Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 
1893. 
7. Railway Regulation Act, 1893, 
8. Barbed Wire Act, 1893. 
9, Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Coutirmation (No, 4) 
Act, 1893. 
10. Water Orders 
2) Aet, 1893. 


Confirmation (No, 
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11. Education Department Provisional 
* Orders Confirmation (Chiswick, &c.) Act, 
1893. 

12. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 6) 
Act, 1893. 

13. Loeal 
visional Orders 
Act, 1893. 


Hay Contracts in 


Government Board’s Pro- 
Confirmation (No. 7) 


14. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Contirmation (No. &) 
Act, 1893. 

15. Loeal Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 12) 
Act, 1893, 

16. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 14) 
Act, 1893. 

17. Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (No. 16) 
Act, 1893. 

18. Local Government Board’s Pro- 


visional Order Confirmation (No. 17) 
Act, 1893. 

19, Local Government Board’s Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (Housing of 
Working Classes) (No. 2) Act, 1893, 

20. Loeal Government Board (Ireland ) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 6) 
Act, 1895. 

21. Local Government Board (Ireland ) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 7) 
Act, 1893. 

22. Local Government Board (Ireland) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 8) 
Act, 1895, 

23. Local Government Board (Ireland ) 
Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 9) 
Act, 1895. 

24. Pier and Harbour Orders 
firmation (No. 3) Act, 1893. 

25. Water Order Confirmation (No. 3) 


Act, 1895. 


Con- 


26. Electric Lighting Order Con- 
firmation (No. 5) Aet, 1893. 

27. Eleetrie Lighting Order Con- 
firmation (No. 6) Aet, 1893. 

28. Electric Lighting Order  Con- 
firmation (No, 7) Aet, 1895, 

29, Gas Orders Confirmation <Aet, 
1893. 


30, Gas Orders Confirmation (No, 2) 
Act, 1893, 

31. Metropolitan Poliee Provisional 
Order Confirmation Act, 1893. 


{COMMONS} 
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Austria Hungary. 


QUESTIONS. 


HALF-PAY ALLOWANCES FOR UNEM- 


PLOYED COLONELS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, $.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
the half-pay 
allowances for unemployed Colonels, 
whose promotion has been stopped by 
the recent Warrant, and for which in- 
crease was provided for on the Estimates, 
be granted ; and whether officers whose 
services are required as umpires at the 
forthcoming manceuvres’ will receive 
teptage but no pay or allowances, 
although such duties involve consider- 
able expense, especially if such officers 
are not on active employment at the 
time 7 
*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppneci-BannerMan, 
Stirling, &c.): The Royal Warrant 
granting an increased rate of half-pay 
to officers who have completed a period 
of service as Lieutenant-Colonels will be 
issued immediately, with effeet from 
April I last. The officers employed as 
umpires at manoeuvres accept the duty 
without extra pay or allowances. 


when will increase of 


HAY CONTRACTS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

Tue Margvess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the export of hay from 
Austria-Hungary has been stopped ; and 
whether the Government will make re- 
presentations, so that exceptions may be 
made in favour of those who have made 
contracts before the date of the for- 
bidding of the exportation, whieh con- 
tracts are as vet unfulfilled ? 


*The UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 


wick): The exportation of hay from 
Austria-Hungary has been stopped, and 
Her Majesty’ Government have made 
that contracts 


urgent representations 


entered into previously to this prohibition 
should be excepted from its provisions. 
It is understood that this matter is still 
under consideration at Vienna and Buda- 
! Pesth. 
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BOY CLERKS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he is aware 
that there have been very few vacancies 
for boy clerks of late in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and many have in consequence been 
obliged to seek other employment, 
although the record of their work for 
three years has been satisfactory ; whe- 
ther he has noticed that the Royal Com- 
mission on Civil Establishments, in their 
Second Report, thought it might be 
desirable to reserve an increased propor- 
tion of men clerkships for them; and 
whether anything has been or will be 
done to carry out this recommendation ? 

*THe SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisnert, Oldham) : 
Entry to the Second Division is obtained 
by open competition, and it is not de- 
sirable to lower the qualifications of that 
class of the Public Service by the ap- 
pointment of persons who cannot obtain 
clerkships in the ordinary method, An 
exception is already made in favour of 
boy clerks. They are allowed to compete 
among themselves for the Second Division 
on any occasion of open competition for 
the same, and one-fourth of those so 
competing are admitted. I do not think 
that the exception should be further ex- 
tended. 


THE ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT. 

Masor DARWIN — (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he will con- 
sider, with reference tothe new Warrant, 
which it understood about to be 
issued with regard to the Army Pay De- 
partment, the advisability of making 
arrangements under this Warrant for ap- 
pointing a Chief Paymaster to a suitable 
position at the War Office in order to 
represent the Army Pay Department and 
to bring it into closer relationship with 


the War Office ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


It is intended to employ at the War 
Office a member of the Army Pay De- 
partment on the staff of the Quarter- 
master Geueral for the purpose of con- 
ducting the business of the personnel of 
the Department and of the corps of 
clerks ; but it is not proposed to em- 
ploy a Chief Paymaster on this duty. 


is Is 
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GIBRALTAR, 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether his attention has been 
drawn to a statement made by the 
Gibraltar Ratepayers’ Defence Associa- 
tion in a letter to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and contained in the 
Blue Book for May, 1892, page 11, that 


the present colonial engineer, when 
formerly acting as engineer to the 


Sanitary Commissiouers, was removed 
from the latter office on the ground that 
he could not and did not satisfactorily 
perform the multifarious duties which he 
had undertaken ; that on two separate 
occasions this same official had been 
reprimanded by Secretaries of State for 
the Colonies, under circumstances which 
alone justify the want of confidence ex- 
pressed at the public meeting in regard 
to his having the control of any works 
wherein the ratepayers are concerned ; 
and whether the scheme proposed by the 
said engineer for boring a tunnel, six 
feet by five feet, through the Rock of 
Gibraltar in search of water, has now 
been finally abandoned 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
As regards the question referring to the 
colonial engineer, similar questions were 
asked and answered in the House on the 
9th of May last year. There is nothing 
to add to the answers then given. As 
regards the last question, I am not yet 
ina position to extend the answer I gave 
my hon. Friend the other day. 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 

HOUNSLOW. 


Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation if the following statements 
are correct : that a notice was received on 
the 15th May by the Local School 
Authorities of the large and populous 
school district of Hounslow, requiring 
them to provide additional school accom- 
modation for 300 children within one 
month; that proposals were thereupon 
made to the Education Department by 
the said School Authorities to supply 
the necessary school accommodation, 
but on the 6th June, nine days before 
the expiration of the month, the Vice 


IN 
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President of the Committee of Council 
ordered a School Board to be set up; 
and, if so, under what clause of the 
Education Act of 1870 was this summary 
action taken ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): A final notice was issued 
by the Department on the 15th May, 
requiring provision to be made for 
295 children, under Sections 9 and 10 of 
the Act of 1870. On the 18th May the 
ratepayers of the school district passed a 
resolution for a Sehool Board in due 
form, and an order fora Board was issued 
accordingly under Section 12 (1) of the Act 
of 1870. The action was in no sense 


summary, but in accordance with the 
ordinary practice of the Department. 
Lorp G. HAMILTON: Is it not 


necessary, according to the section under 
which the right hon. Gentleman says he 
acted, to have in writing the signatures of 
50 ratepayers, or one-third of the number 
in the district 7 And was not the meet- 
ing on which the Education Department 
took action merely attended by 40 per- 
sons and the resolution carried by a bare 
majority ? Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man think he is acting rightly in forcing a 
School Board on a district with a popu- 
lation of 19,000 people # 


Mr. ACLAND: A great many 
School Boards have been formed under 


the sections, and as long as the Depart- 
ment is satisfied that the Clerk of the 
Guardians has duly summoned the meet- 
ing, all Vice Presidents proceed to act. 
Itappears that this meeting was attended 
by 67 ratepayers, any LO of whom could 
claim a poll, but that was not done. If 
the clerk certifies that the meeting has 
been duly summoned and held, it is quite 
impossible for the Department to go into 
the size of the meeting. 

Lorp G. HAMILTON: I shall eall 
uftention to what I believe to be the 
illegal action of the Department iu the 
matter. 


DEATH IN A CORK LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
heg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
attention of the Irish Prisons Board has 
heen called to the facts connected with 
the death of Henry Pedley, in the Cork 
District Lunatic Asylum in February 
last, as proved at the trial which has just 


Lord G. Hamilton 
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Society's Estates. 


taken place at the Cork Assizes, where 
Daniel Murphy, an attendant in the 
asylum, was tried for the manslaughter 
of Pedley, and acquitted ; is he aware 
that it was established in evidence at the 
said trial that Pedley died from blood 
poisoning arising out of the fracture of 
four of his ribs from violent treatment 
received in the asylum ; whether it is in- 
tended to institute any inquiry as to how 
Pedley’s ribs were fractured ; and whe- 
ther any person is responsible for his 
death 7 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The facts are as stated in 
the question, and one of the Inspectors 
of Lunatic Asylums has been instructed 
to hold an inquiry into the circumstances 
connected with Pedley’s death. 


THE IRISH SOCIETY'S ESTATES. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the Attorney General for 
Ireland of the late Government insti- 
tuted a suit before the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, against the Irish 
Society, with reference to their Irish 
estates, in consequence of a Report of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which investigated this matter 
in the year 1891; and whether he can 
state what the exact object of the suit is, 
what stage it at present has reached, 
and when it is expected to come to a 
hearing ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The action 
ferred to was not, I am informed, insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General for Ire- 


re- 


land of the iate Government. It was 
instituted in January, 1892, in the 


Chancery Division, before the Master of 
the Rolls, by the Rev. Hugh Johnson, of 
the Presbyterian Church, against the 
Irish Society and others, and the At- 
torney General’s connection with the 
case was limited to his having granted 
the usual fiat for the proceedings as 
required when proceedings are taken by 
information. The object of the suit 
was for a declaration that the defendant 
companies were the trustees of lands in 
Londonderry for the objects of the plan- 
tation of Ulster, and that they should 
apply the purchase-money of the lands 
and profits thereof for those objects. 
I believe the plaintiff has vot yet de- 
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livered his statement of claim, and the 
case cannot come to a hearing until he 
does and the defendants file expenses. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
several actions in this case have been 
tried before the Master of the Rolls, and 
have all resulted in verdicts for the 
defendants 7 

Mr, J. MORLEY: I am not ac- 
quainted with the facts, but I know the 
hon. Gentleman has taken great interest 
in the case, so it is no doubt as he has 
stated. 


SUNKEN ROCKS OFF KERRY. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that a fisherman named Patrick 
Murphy was drowned recently while 
fishing near Bailydavid, County Kerry, 
through the striking of his canoe on some 
sunken rocks; also that six persons 
have been drowned at the same place 
during the past few years; whether 
repeated representations have been made 
to the Congested Districts Board to have 
these rocks removed; and whether, if 
the Congested Districts Board are unable 
to remove them, the local coastguards 
will be instructed to blow them up ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact, I am 
informed, that Murphy was drowned as 
stated; but the local police are not 
aware that any other person has been 
drowned at these rocks within the last 
40 years. The Congested Districts 
Board have received a Memorial for the 
removal of the rocks, and the matter is 
now under consideration. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Fishery 
Inspectors have recommended the re- 
moval of these rocks ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
that. 


I have not heard 


DINGLE FISHERMEN’S HOUSES. 

Str T. ESMONDE: I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the Local Government 
Board will send an Inspector to inspect 
the houses of the Dingle fishermen, who 
have forwarded them a requisition to that 
effect, as those fishermen state that many 
of their houses are unfit for human 


habitation ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The Dingle 


Board of Guardians met last Thursday, 
and, having considered the representation 
under the Labourers’ Act made to them 
on behalf of the fishermen, passed a 
resolution, in which they state that they 
are satisfied that the applicants are 
bona fide fishermen, and not labourers, 
within the meaning of Section 4 of the 
Act of 1886. The medical officer's 
certificate shows that in only two cases 
are the houses of the applicants unfit for 
habitation. The Local Government 
Board are of opinion, under the cireum- 
stances, that the provision of the Act 
referred to, empowering them to order 
an independent inquiry, does not apply 
to a case such as the present one, 


THE ISLAND OF CANNA, 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
if he has received a Petition from 
upwards of 400 persons, praying for the 
extension of the telegraph to the Island 
of Canna for the accommodation of a 
large fishing population frequenting the 
harbour in that Island; and if 
prepared to grant the extension asked 
for ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have received the Petition to which the 
hon. Member refers. An extension of 
the telegraphs to Canna would be very 
costly; and as the receipts would not be 
sufficient to cover the expenses, estimated 
ata sum equivalent to £260 a vear, it is 
not in my power to carry out the exten- 
sion unless a guarantee can be given, 


he is 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION 


CULLIPOOL. 


Mr. MACFARLANE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland if the Scotch 
Education Department intends to grant 
the school accommodation petitioned for 
by the inhabitants of Cullipool, Luing, 
and Easdale ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The Department has been 
in communication with Her Majesty's 
Inspector on the subject of the Petition 
referred to. He finds it necessary to 
visit the places named before making his 
Report, and he hopes to do so early next 
month, 
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ABSTRACTER CLERKS. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether there are still 
upwards of 400 writers unpromoted to 
the class of assistant clerk or abstracter, 
created by the Treasury Minute of 10th 
August, 1889; whether there is any 
practical difference between the work 
performed by those yet unpromoted 
and those who have been promoted to 
this class; and whether he will take 
steps to ensure that all the eligible 
writers remaining unpromoted shall be 
promoted without any further delay ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The statement 
in paragraph | is correct, but nomina- 
tions to abstracterships already made will 
bring the number down to about 386, 
Appointments to abstracterships are not 
made unless « Department satisfies the 
Treasury that there is work to be pro- 
vided for, which is superior to copyists’ 
work. As difference of duties is theouly 
justification for appointing abstracters 
and increasing the public charge, it is 
impossible for me to give the pledge 
asked for. 

SAMOA, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he has 
noticed, in the Official Report of the 
British Consul just issued, that trade in 
Samoa is paralysed in consequence of the 


politically disturbed condition of the 
country, that all progress has been 


checked, that no publie works have been 
attempted during the past year, and that, 
under existing circumstances, it is almost 
hopeless to expect the carrying out of 
and whether, in view 

with the 
respect to 


any publie works ; 
of these facts, he will confer 
other Treaty Powers with 

giving early consideration to the serious 
situation that has arisen in Samoa, and 
taking the requisite steps to establish 
some stable form of Government in a 
group that now numbers 300° British- 
horn subjects amongst its population ? 

*Sirn E. GREY : I must refer the hon. 
Member to a reply given on the I7th, 
from which he will see that we are in 


communication with Germany and the 
United States, and that the three Treaty 
Powers have sent ships of war to Samoa 
with the object of putting an end to 
political disturbance. 
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Clerical Intolerance. 


“ SPOILING THE PEOPLE.” 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to an article 
in The Star of Saturday by Mr. Theodore 
Dodd, entitled “ Spoiling the People ;” 
whether he is aware that Mr. Culley, 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
stated in 1889 that there was an immense 
acreage of quit rents, extending over a 
large part of Ireland, which belongs to 
the Crown ; what is the amount of quit 
rents in Ireland now in arrear due to 
the Crown, and would those quit rents, 
if recovered, be appropriated in aid of the 
Public Revenue ; whether it is the fact 
that there are large tracts of land in Lre- 
land in which the Crown has a reversion 
on lease fee; and whether, in view of 
certain recent proceedings, the Govern- 
ment will oppose any attémpt to give 
away to the landlords any quit rents or 
Crown rents, or remissions of land held on 


lease fee ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Mr. Culley 
stated in 1889 that the quit rents belong- 
ing to the Crown in Ireland issued out of 
properties containing an immense acreage 
extending over a large part of Ireland, 
Of course, Mr. Culley referred to the quit 
rents as originally imposed. A large 
number have since been sold, and the 
properties for which these quit rents 
were payable are now free of such rents. 
The amount of the arrears of quit and 
Crown rents in Ireland on the 3lst 
March last, considered to be recoverable, 
as shown in the Accounts of the Com- 
missioners of Woods, was £15,883 16s. 6d., 
and this amount would, if reeovered, be 
appropriated in aid of the Public 
Revenue. It is not known that there is 
any reversion in the Crown to lands sub- 
ject to quit rents proper excepting in the 
ordinary way of escheat. In the case of 
Crown rents, the Letters Patent or 
Crown Grants reserving them sometimes 
contain a limitation, and no such rents 
are now sold until inquiry has been made 
as to whether there is a reversion in the 
Crown. 
GRIEVANCES AND CLERICAL 

INTOLERANCE, 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Seeretary 
of State for the Home Department 


BURIAL 
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Labourers’ Cottages in 


whether he has received from Mr. J. 
Latham, of Brynn, near Wigan, a con- 
firmation of the statement that the Rector 
of Downall Green, Laneashire, on learn- 
ing that he intended to have a Noncon- 
formist Service at the burial of his wife, 
refused to grant him # private grave, and 
that the interment, therefore, took place 
in a grave in which two bodies had 
already been buried; whether he has 
also received from several inhabitants of 
the parish a statement to the effect that 
the rector has in other cases refused to 


allow parishioners to be buried in private | 
| prosecute. 


graves when the relatives have not required 
the Chureh of England Burial Service, 
and, as a consequence, Nonconformists 
to obtain private graves, have been 
obliged to surrender their right to a Non- 
conformist Service ; whether he has re- 
ceived from the Rev. G. Jarman, the 
Nonconformist minister who was 
structed in the performance of a burial 
service in Whitehurch Churehyard, 
Somerset, on 9th July, a copy of a letter 
wklressed to him by the Rev. E. J. 
Franklin, the Vicar, in which he ex- 
presses sincere regret that he interfered 
with the Funeral Service, he having 
previously assured the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department that he had 
offered no obstruction; and whether, in 
view of such oecurrences, he will con- 
sider the expediency of adopting some 
means for securing for Nonconformists 
the free exercise of their rights under the 
Burials Act of 1880 ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rue HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asauitrn, Fife, E.): As to the first two 
paragraphs, I have received the state- 
ments to which my hon. Friend refers, 
together with some comments by the 
rector upon them, and a Petition signed 
by certain inhabitants defending the 
rector’s action, I am satisfied that the 
rector claims and exercises the right of 


ob- 


appropriating private graves to members 
of his own congregation, and of leaving 
Nonconformists to be buried in graves 
where more interments 
already taken place. He seeks to justify 
his action on the ground of the limited 
space available for new graves in the 
churehyard., Tam not prepared to say 
that the rector is not acting within his 
legal rights. I can only express my own 
strong opinion that such a discrimination 
to exercise im entire 


one or 


he seeks is 


VOL. XV. 


its 


[rOURTH SERIES. ] 


have | 
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variance with the intention and spirit of 
the Burials Act, 1880. The answer to 
the third paragraph is in the affirmative. 
As I stated on a_ previous occasion, I 
think that the Vicar in this instance 
violated the law, nor can I look upon the 
statement which he made to me in the 
first instance a fair or complete 
account of the faets. As to the last 
paragraph, where the law is not broken 
it is obvious that no one can interfere 
with, however much he may condemn, 
the proceedings of the clergy. Where 
the law is broken it is open to anyone to 


as 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
ROSCREA UNION, 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): 
On behalf of the Member for the Ossory 
Division of Queen’s County, I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) the cause of 
the delay in building two 
cottages in the Borris-in-Ossory and one 
in the Moneenallassa Electoral Division 
of the Roserea Union, Queen’s County, 
which were sanctioned by the Loeal 
Government Board on 30th May, 1890, 
the final award for compensation being 
mule ou 8th January, 892; (2) 
whether this Board rejected representa- 
tious for 13 new cottages in lieu of 13 
old ones condemned by the medical sani- 
tary officer as unfit for human habita- 
tion ; (3) whether that a 
representation for a house was sent in 


labourers’ 


he is aware 
prior to 1892 for Richard Connell, whose 
present the 
medical sanitary officer, but was rejected 
by the Roserea Board on the ground that 
there were vacant houses in the district, 


house was condemned by 


but, on a second representation being sent 
in, the Loeal Government Board ordered 
them to make further inquiries, and they 
had to acknowledge through their officer 
that they were in error : (4) and whether 
he will instruct Mr. E. Bourke, Local 
(sovernment Board luspeetor, who is to 
hold an inquiry at the Roserea Work- 
house on Friday, [8th August, to inquire 
into this for the purpore of in- 
eluding it in the scheme under considera- 
tion 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY :(1 
the Guardians have accepted a tender 
for the erection of two cottages in the 
Borris-in-Ossory Division, but that the 
contractor has so far failed to perfect his 


2F 


case 


It appears that 
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bond. As regards the cottage in the 
other Division mentioned, the occupying 
tenant has refused to accept the compen- 
sation awarded to him, and the Guardians 
have taken steps to obtain possession of 
the site. (2) A number of applications 
were rejected by the Guardians in Sep- 
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guards’ vans rather than be compelled to 
wait for the following train. Over- 
crowding is the subject of bye-law, and 
it is difficult to prevent it; but I have 
asked the Loudon and South Western 
| Railway Company to give careful atten- 
| tion to the matter. 


tember last because the applicants were | 


not labourers and on various other grounds, 
but not for the reason assigned in the 
second paragraph. (3 and 4) The state- 
ments in the third paragraph are sub- 
stantially correct; but I am_ informed 
by the Local Government Board that the 
proposal that the case be dealt with at 
the inquiry to be held on the 28th in- 
stant (not 18th August, as stated) is one 
that cannot legally be adopted. The 
ease can only be disposed of in a new 
scheme. 


OVERCROWDED RAILWAY TRAINS, 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that on Saturday the 
22nd of July, ut Clapham Junction, 
about 20 passengers with tickets were 
thrust into a luggage van of the 2.458 


train for Woking and Aldershot, there | 


being just room for them to stand up in, 
and no more ;: that many of them were 
women and children; that, though they 
were told they would be released at 
Surbiton, the van did not come near the 
platform at that station, and they were 
forced to remain in this position as far as 
Woking ; whether such conduct on the 
part of the London and South Western 
Railway Company is in accordanee with 
the law ; and whether any steps can be 
taken to protect the public from such 
danger to their safety and destruction of 
their comfort 7 

Tne PRESIDENT or ruiz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ua, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have communieated with 


the Company, and learn that in conse- | 


quence of several attractive events, in- 
cluding regattas and the Bisley meeting, 
on the afternoon of Saturday the 22nd 
instant, the suburban traffic was very 
great, and the resources of the line 
severely taxed. The Company ilo not 
admit that passengers were thrust into a 
luggage van, and inform me that their 
officials, anxious to accommodate every- 


body, suggested to some 15 or 20) pas- 


sengers that they should get into the 


Mr. J. Morley 


THE KILLOUGH SCHOOL TEACHER. 
| Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.) : 1 beg 
| to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland can he state the 
reason why the Commissioners of 
National Edueation in Ireland refused to 
grant the teacher of Killongh, County 
Westmeath, boys’ school, his full class 
salary for quarter ended 30th June, 1895, 
having regard to the fact that the daily 
attendance during that period was up to 
the required average ; and why the Com- 
|missioners refused to give the said 
teacher the benefit of Rule 164 (a) in 
granting his salary for quarter ended 31st 
March, 1893, the diminished attendance 
| during that quarter having been caused 
by a serious outbreak of searlatina and 
measles in the locality of the school ¢ 
Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Commissioners of National Education 
that salary at the highest rate was not re- 
| fused for the June, 1893, quarter, but that 
| second-class salary ouly was paid as a 
provisional arrangement pending further 
consideration of the case by the Commis- 
sioners. Fora similar reason salary at 


the second-class rate was paid provision- 
ally for the March quarter of 1893. If 
it ean be clearly established that the 
jeause of the decline in the average 
attendance was of a temporary characte: 
full-class salary will be paid. 

Mr. TUITE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the teacher sent a 
medical certificate to the National Educa- 
tion Commissioners proving that the 
falling-off in the daily attendance was 
due to the facts stated in the question 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY > Lean add nothing 


| to my answer, 


ARMS IN IRELAND, 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
j intended to re-enact during the present 
Session of Parliament the Act of ISS1 
regulating the carrying and possession of 
arms in Ireland and the preservation of 
| the public peace in Ireland, and which 
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expires this year; and, if so, when a 
Bill for that purpose will be introduced ? 
Mr. J. MORLEY: This subject has 
not escaped the attention of the Govern- 
ment ; but I hope the hon. Member will 
postpone the question to a later day. 


POLICE RETURNS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CARSON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, under the Police 
Code in force in Ireland, the Police 


Authorities of each county are bound to | 


lay before the Judge of Assize at each 
Assizes a Return of the crimes and out- 


rages reported to the police since the | 


last Assizes; for what purpose is this 


Return laid before the Judges 
Assize; how long has the practice 


of laying such Reports before the Irish 
Judges continued; whether any such 
Returns are laid before 


Assize in England; whether the Irish 
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of | 


the Judges of | 
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second question, there is no record of 
any reason for laying these Returns 
before the Judges ; but I should suppose 
that the principal purpose was to give 
the Judges assistance in determining 
sentences, in case any particular form of 
crime should be especially prevalent. 
| The Chief Justice at Kilkenny observed 
that the Code said that the object is that 
the Judge may address the Grand Jury 
with reference to the state of the county. 
The Code does not appear to contain any 
statement of the kind. The practice has 
existed since 1862, I understand that no 
such Returns are laid before Judges of 
Assize in England; but, as the Chief 
| Constable is a local and not a central 
officer, Iam unable to say what actually 
| takes place. The Irish Executive does and 
must use its own exclusive discretion in 
| framing these Returns, for it is the Drish 
Executive and not the Judges who are 
responsible to Parliament, But I may 





Executive uses its own discretion as | repeat that no change whatever, great or 
to the principles on whieh these | small, in the principles, in the practice, 
Returns are framed: whether the}or in the officials concerned has taken 


Reports laid before the Chief Justice | 


at the <Assizes in Clonme! were 
framed, so far as injuries to property 
were concerned, on the same principles 
as those laid before him at Kilkenny: 
and whether he will state to the House 
what were the of the 
worded complaint and criticism of the 


terms strongly- 


Executive by the Chief Justiee at the 
late Kilkenny Assizes ? 
Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N,.) : 


Before the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
may I ask if it was suggested by the 
learned Judge in the sp ‘ 
i 

that outrages believed by the police to 
be bogus should included in the 
Return ; and whether the result of such 
a manipulation would be to enable evil- 
disposed persons to pretend that crime 
is on the in Ireland since the 
suspension of the Coercion Act, whereas 
in reality the contrary is the esse ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of the learned Judge's object in making 
the recommendation, 


o! age Faves 
ech referred to 


Increase 


I do not suppose 
it was made otherwise than with a view 
to the Public Service. The answer to 
the first of the hon. and learned Geuntle- 
man’s questions is in the affirmative: but 
it is specifically directed that care is to 
be taken that none but outrages, recorded 
as such at headquarters, are included 


in*the Return, In answer to the 


place since the present Government came 
into Office nor for many years past. 
The County Inspector at Clonmel in- 
cluded certain 
to the instructions in the Code, should 
not have appeared in the Return, The 
County Inspector in that made, by in- 
ndvertence, a mistake. The Lord Chief 
Justice described the system of preparing 
the Returns as unsatisfactory, as mis- 
in much 
need of amendment. I this as 
strongly worded. I had not 
merely his language at Kilkenny, but the 


which, according 


cases 


taken, and as confused, and 
regard 


in view, 


proceedings at Clonmel on July 12, 
when the Lord Chief Justice CTOSS= 


examined the County Inspector at much 
length in open Court as to the system on 
which these Returns are prepared by the 
Executive Government—a_ performance 
| entirely and open to grave 
objections. 

Mr. CARSON: May I ask whether 
the Code 
County Tuspector is to attend and to 
afford any information 
that may be required ; and whether the 
matter on which the Chief Justice ques- 
tioned the County Inspector was that it 
was stated in the Return that there were 
| no eases of intimidation, whereas amongst 
|the Reports there were actually two 


2F2 


unusual, 


does not provide that the 


or explanation 
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cases of mutilating cattle because evicted 
farms had been taken ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
wish to ask whether the Code has any sta- 
tutory authority, or whether it is a local 
regulation of the Police, and whether it 
is a private or a public document ; and 
also whether the Chief Secretary can 
suggest how the Members for the Uni- 
versity or the Chief Justice got a copy, 
because we have pressed several times to 
have a copy laid on the Table, and were 
always refused by the late Chief Secre- 
tary ? 

Dr. COMMINS: Is the designation 
“outrage” not given in the Return to 
ordinary police offences, thereby mislead- 
ing everyone interested in the adminis- 
tration of justice 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am equally 
shocked at the designation “outrage” 
being given to what are offences against 
the law, and which I am perfectly sure 
these who read these Returns do not think 
of in that connection. The Code is not 
exactly a private document, because I 
believe there is a copy in the Library of 
this House. My hon. and learned Friend 
is perfeetly right. There is no statutory 
obligation on the part of the Executive 
Government to furnish these Returns, 
and there is no right on the part of the 
Judges to call for such a Return except 
far the Code directs it. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin is quite right in saying 
that the Code directs the County Inspee- 
tor to afford any information or explana- 
tion that may he required ; but what was 
peculiar in these proceedings at Clonmel 
was that, I think for the first time, these 
communications between the County 
Inspector and the learned Judge took 
place in open Court, and not, as hitherto, 
privately, and that the proceedings in 
open Court were made the opportunity 
for criticising the system of the Exeeu- 
tive Government. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 


as 


so 


Mid): Had not the learned Judge's 
remarks to the County Inspector in 
Court reference to the entry in the 


Return which the Chief Secretary has 
stated was mistaken and contrary to the 
rules of the Code; and I may further 
ask whether, if the learned Judge had 
not called attention to the matter, the 
mistake would have passed unnoticed ; 
is it not the duty of the Judge to refer 


Mr. Carson 


{COMMONS} 
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to any defects or irregularities in the 
Returns, whether they affect the Execu- 
tive favourably or unfavourably ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : And may I ask 
whether the police are directed, in cases 
where no prosecution is pending at the 
suit of the Crown, to submit themselves 
to the cross-examination of Judges : 
whether this has occurred before : and 
whether the Judges receive salaries for 
cross-examining the police ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think this is a 
practice more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. It puts the 
officers of the Executive Government in 
a false position, and I think it puts the 
learned Judge himself in a false position, 
The hon. and learned Member for Mid Ar- 
magh cannot have read very carefully 
the cross-examination by the learned 
Judge of the County Inspector, or he 
would see that the question is much 
wider than he supposes. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 5.) : 
Does the right hon, Gentleman say there 
is a copy of the Code in the Library ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe there is. 
It is not for sale, and consequently, in 
that sense, the Code is a private docu- 
ment. 

THE NEWFOUNDLAND LOBSTER 

FISHERIES, 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean): I bee to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
an English steamer, subsidised as «a mail 
steamer both by the Canadian and by the 
Newfoundland Governments, and running 
from Nova Scotia to Newfoundland, 
lately brought down 400 boxes contain- 
ing cans for packing lobsters consigned 
to a firm nominally French; whether 
these were landed on the Newfoundland 
Government public wharf at St. George’s 
Bay: whether the consignees refused to 
pay duty or to acknowledge the Colonial 
Custom House: whether, after due notice, 
the Customs seized and condemned the 
shipment for non-payment of duty ; 
whether the French Admiral protested, 
and, sailing for St. John’s, addressed the 
Governor in a Despateh asking for pay- 
ment for the lobster cans seized and re- 
fund of duties paid by French residents 
on other goods imported by the same 
steamer; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government are in correspondence with 
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Nickel-Covered {: 


the French Government in support o 
action taken by the Colony ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : The facts appear 
to be correctly stated in the first five 
paragraphs of the question. With re- 
gard to the last paragraph, a protest has 
been received from the French Chargé 
d’ Affaires, and the matter is under the 
consideration of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 


he 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Law Officers of the Govern- 
ment of India or the Government of 
Bengal have been consulted on the 


JuLy 1893} 





question of the legality of the proposal of 
the Bengal Government to impose the 
heavy burden of the cost of the Behar | 
Cadastral Survey, by an Executive order, | 
exclusively on the landlords and tenants 
of that Province without special legisla- 
tion ; whether all the Native Associations | 
of Bengal connected with agriculture | 
have submitted a Joint Memorial to the | 
Viceroy, urging that this order is ultra 
vires aud illegal, and intimating that any 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to recover such likely to be | 
generally resisted in the Law Courts ; | 
whether the Viceroy will instruct the | 
Government of Bengal to introduce a | 

Bill on the subject into the reformed | 
Legislative Council, with permission to | 
the Official Members to vote thereon as 
they may think proper; and whether 
the Correspondence on the subject, in- 
cluding the opinions (if recorded) of 
the Law Officers, laid before 
Parliament ? 

*Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russert, 
North Beds.) : (1) The order for under- 
taking a Cadastral Survey in North 
Behar was issued under the Bengal | 
Tenaney Act. The Secretary of State 
is not aware whether the Law Officers of 
the Government in India were consulted 
respecting the order, or upon the question 
of apportioning the cost of the work 
under Section 114 of the Tenancy Act. 
(2) The Seeretary of State has not 
heard that the payment of the cost of 
the Survey is likely to be contested in a 
Court of Law. (3) If the existing law 


cost is 


can be 





sufficiently provides for the Cadastral 
Survey, it is uet probable that the Indian 





| Ullapool, 
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Government will introduce a Bill on the 
subject. (4) The Secretary of State 
will consult the Government of India as 
to the possibility of laying Papers before 
Parliament on the subject. 


ELPHIN POSTAL SERVICE. 
Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 


Postmaster General whether he has 
some time since received a Memorial, 
numerously and influentially signed by 
the inhabitants of the town of Elphin, in 
County Roscommon, complaining that by 
a delay of nearly six hours en route of 
the car conveying their mails they are 
deprived of all benefit of the accelerated 
mail service, and are compelled to leave 
any letters arriving by the evening mail, 
however urgent, unanswered until the 
following day ; and whether he will give 
the said Memorial his careful and im- 
mediate consideration, view to 
providing a prompt remedy for the 
grievances complained of ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I will make in- 
quiry into the circumstances and com- 
the Member on the 


with a 


municate to hon. 


subject. 
LOCH BROOM, 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty charts show that 
there are islets and rocks in Loch Broom 
preventing the safe navigation of the 
loch from its entrance to Ullapool ¢ 


Tne SECRETARY vo tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvrrie- 
wortHh, Laneashire, Clitheroe) : There 


is nothing to prevent the safe navigation 
of Loch Broom from its entrance to 
The Sailing Directions state 
that it is remarkable for being perfectly 
free from rocks and dangers of auy sort, 
excepting the squalls natural to narrow 
seas encompassed with mountainous land, 


NICKEL-COVERED BULLETS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary of State for War whether Army 
Medical Officers are giving attention to 
the peculiarly destructive character of 
wounds inflicted by the nickel-covered 
bullet 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Army Medical Officers are fully aware 
of the effeets of the nickel-covered bul- 
lets. Extensive experiments have been 
made, and every oppportunity is taken of 
studying the question. 
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THE STIRLING TAILORS’ STRIKE, 
Mr. KEIR HARDIE( West Ham, 8.) : 
I beg toask the Secretary of State for 


War whether he is aware that a_ tailor 
named M‘Kinley, in Stirling, whose 


workmen are on strike, is having work 
done for him by soldiers in Stirling 
Castle : and, if so, what action will be 
taken inthe matter to put a stop to such 
proceedings ¢ 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I was informed of this case some time 
ago, and at once inquired into it. It 
appears that the civilian master tailor at 
Stirling Castle did as a favour to Mr. 
M‘Kinley, who had on a former oceasion 
given some help to him when he was 
short-handed, make two kilts: but he 
states that when he did it no thought of 
the strike was in his mind. When the 
fact was brought to the knowledge of the 
Military Authorities of the district the 
necessary orders were at once given to 


prevent any such occurrence in the 
future. 
THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE, 


Mr. M*CARTAN (Down, 8S.) : I beg 


to ask the Postmaster General, with re- 


gaurd to the clerks employed at the 
Central Telegraph Office, who are 
divided into three classes — namely, 


second, first, and senior, whether all of 
these are instrument clerks ; whether, 
under the present system, clerks 
reaching the top of one class may have 
to wait for vears before promotion to the 
next class, notwithstanding that their 
duties and qualifications are similar to 
those already in the upper 
whether he is aware that this system has 
been for years the cause of great dissatis- 
faction among the clerks who have fre- 
quently petitioned against it; whether 
this Department is the only one in which 
such a system of classification is adopted ; 
and whether he will now make inquiry 
to see if anything can be done to remove 
the grievance complained of ¢ — I will 
also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he is aware that during the 
period of the administration of the 
Faweett Scheme (1881-91) no 
clerk in the Central Telegraph 
of good character reached the 


on 


class : 


class 


Office 


maximum salary of his class before his 
promotion to the first class ; whether the 
early promotion in these cases was due to 


| 
second | 
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the increase of traffic; and whether, in 
view of the large increase of work, now 
proved by the employment of a large 
hody of permanent temporary hands and 
much overtime, he will consider the ad- 
visability of reverting to this method of 
promotion ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The answer to 
the first paragraph is in the negative. 
The answer to the second paragraph is 
in the affirmative; but, as a matter of 
fact, there are only about 20 out of 600 
telegraphists in the first class who have 
reached the maximum, and there are 
none in the second class. Petitions have, 
no doubt, been received in favour of an 
increase in the number of places on the 
higher classes, and such additions to those 
classes have from time to time been made 
as the circumstances have appeared to 
justify, but not, I can well believe, so as 
to fulfil all expectations. The system of 
division into classes in operation in the 
Central Telegraph Office is, so far as I 
am aware, common to the whole of the 
Civil Service. In connection with the 
foregoing matters I cannot admit the 
existence of a well-founded grievance. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether a 
request has heen made by the Colony of 
South Australia to appoint the Chief 
Justice, the Hon. Samuel James Way, to 
the office of Governor of the Colony ; 
and what reply has been given to that 
request ¢ 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : No such request 
as that stated in the question has been 
made, Chief Justice Way already holds 
2 commission as Lieutenant Governor, 
empowering him to administer the Go- 
vernment in the event of the death, 
absence, or incapacity of the Governor. 
The Agent General has communicated a 
copy of aletter from the Prime Minister 
requesting that, as Government House at 
Adelaide is not ready, and as economy is 
desirable, the administration of — the 
Lieutenant Governor, after the de- 
perture of the Governor, should be tem- 
porarily prolonged, ‘This request will re- 
ceive consideration at the proper time. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether he is aware that 
the Australasian’ Colonies contribute a 
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sum equal to £40,000 per annum (to- 


Quit Rents 


gether with residences, &c.) for the 
salaries of Governors appointed and 
selected by the British Government ; 
and whether a recommendation will be 
made to the Colonial Governments that, 
in view of the severe depression in the 
Colonies, one Governor General of 
Australasia or Viceroy be appointed at a 
salary of £10,000 a year ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The answer to 
the first question is “ Yes,” and to the 
second one * No.” Such a recommenda- 
tion would imply a want of knowledge 
by Her Majesty’s Government of the 
theory and working of the Australian 
Constitutions. 

THE KINGSTOWN MAIN DRAINAGE 
BILL. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he explain 
on what grounds the Local Government 
Board of Ireland have refused to sanction 
a clause agreed upon by both sides in the 
Blackrock and Kingstown Main Drainage 
Bill, giving powers to consolidate the 
loans of the respective townships, and to 
have their repayments spread over a 
period of 60 years; and whether the 
Government will facilitate this arrange- 
ment in the interests of the ratepayers 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the Local Government Board for 
Ireland have, in pursuance of the 52nd 
section of the Public Health Act, 1890, 
made regulations with reference to the 
issue and dealings with stock by Urban 
Sanitary Authorities. These regulations 
are similar to the regulations on the same 
subject made by the English Local Go- 
vernment Board, and provide, among other 
things, that in fixing the period within 
which loans shall be discharged, the 
Board shall have regard to the amount 
of the loans and the period allowed for 
paying them off by the statutory borrow- 
ing powers, The clause in question con- 
flicted with these regulations on points 
of vital importance, and the Loeal Go- 
vernment Board could not, therefore, 
consent to its insertion in the Bill. 

Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
there ix no prospect of the Board agreeing 
to the clause under any cireumstances ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It would be ultra 


vires. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH LIGHTSHIPS., 
Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade what steps have 
been taken, up to this date, to connect 
by telegraphic or telephonic communica- 
tion with the shore any of the lightships 
recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission on 8th December, 1892 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Orders have 
been given to prepare the Kentish Knock 
Lightship for the reception of the cable 
without delay ; and communication with 
the lighthouse of Lundy Island is being 
rapidly advanced, 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Are we to understand that the specific 
recommendations the Royal Com- 
mission are to be disregarded ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No; the work is 
being done. We must proceed gradually, 
so as to find out what is the best thing 


as 


of 


to do. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman understands my 
question, ‘The Royal Commission speci- 
tically recommended that certain light- 
ships should be immediately connected, 
With the exception of the case men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman, is 
that recommendation to be disregarded ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No. But we 
can only proceed with one at a time. The 
work could not be done like a private 
undertaking. We propose to try first 
the result on the Kentish Knock. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: I shall call 
attention to this matter on the Esti- 
mates, 


Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD: It 
is now-the end of July, aud the Report 
was issued at the beginning of the year, 
and we were promised that the vessels 
should be at once connected. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Can the right hon. Gentleman 
give us any idea when the work will be 
completed 7 


[The question was not answered, | 


QUIT RENTS IN IRELAND, 

Mr. A. OCONNOR (Donegal, E.).: 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he will cause investigation to 
be made as to the estates from which 
quit rents are payable to the Crown in 
Ireland, and whieh are liable under the 
219 section of the Act of Settlement for 
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the maintenance of a second College in 
the University of Dublin ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I cannot 
answer the question of my hon, Friend 
without further inquiry than I have yet 
had time to make. Perhaps he will 
communicate with me again in a few 
days. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say how 
the negotiations are going on for the 
establishment of «a Catholic College ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I know of no 
negotiations. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Have not many 
landlords in Ireland refused to fulfil their 
obligations to the Crown in respeet of 
these quit rents 7 Is not the owner of 
the Ponsonby Estate 40 vears in arrear ? 
Are the Government taking any steps to 
prevent the Ireland being 
peddled away 


Revenue of 


Si J. T. HIBBERT: I) cannot 
admit that the landlords have refused to 
pay. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: How 
Irish landlords are in arrear ? 


Sin J. T. HIBBERT : 1 cannot 


anything to my answer. 


many 


add 


COAL MINE INSPECTORS. 

Mr. SIDEBOTHAM = ( Cheshire, 
Hyde): I beg to ask the Seeretary to 
the Treasury whether, there being only 
one class of Inspectors provided for 
under * The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1872,” there was any statutory office of 
Assistant Inspector ; under what autho- 
rity the Treasury claims to have had 
power to create the office of Assistant 
Inspector of Mines, and to invest the 
holders of such office with the statutory 
powers conferred on the office of In- 
spector under * The Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 1872; whether if, as alleged, 
an Assistant Inspector only became an 
Inspector by promotion, the 43rd section 
of “The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1872, was complied with, inasmuch as 
such promotions or appointments of In- 
spectors were not published in The 
London Gazette ; whether the intention 
of the Treasury Order of 14th June, 
1859, was to meet cases in which the 
knowledge and ability deemed requisite 
for certain offices are professional and 
peculiar, and such as are uot ordinarily 
to be acquired in the Civil Service ; and 
ou what grounds the Treasury refuses 

Mr. A. O’ Connor 
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Petition. 


to fulfil the terms of the Order of 14th 
June, 1859, in the case of Mr. Thomas 
Cadman, late one of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Coal Mines in Monmouth- 
shire and South Wales, and other gen- 


tlemen appointed under the Act of 
1872 ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: An Assistant 
Inspectorship of Mines is not a 


statutory office. It was created by the 
Treasury in the exercise of their general 
powers, at the request of the Secretary 
of State. The Assistant Inspectors 
were to be young men attached to, and 
subordinate to, Inspectors. They were 
to have no claim to promotion to that 
office, but might be selected for appoint- 
ment on a vacancy. They were to 
receive lower salaries and to be appointed 
at an earlier age. It does pot rest with 
the Treasury to define the duties which 
the Secretary of State may assign to an 
Assistant Inspector, All awards under 
the Superannuation Acts are subject to 
the discretion of the Treasury, and the 
Treasury Order of June 14, 1859, does 
not, in their opinion, apply to the officers 
referred to in the question. 

Mr. SIDEBOTHAM: I shall 


attention to this matter on the Estimates. 


eall 


GENERAL FISCHER'S PETITION. 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, with 
reference to the Petition of General M. F. 
Fischer, Royal Engineers, presented to 
this House and printed in the Appendix 
to the Twelfth Report of the Committee 
on Public Petitions (16th—29th May, 
1895), page 89, in which the Petitioner 
appeals to this House on the ground that, 
as he alleges, he has been illegally de- 
prived of certain rights guaranteed to 
him by the Government of India Act 
through the operation of «a Royal 
Warrant, and, being desirous of raising 
the question of the legality of the said de- 
prival, has, during the past three years, 
endeavoured to have a Memorial sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty through the Home 
Secretary, in accordance with “ The 
Petition of Right Act, 1860,” but * has 
been denied all access to Her Majesty as 
a British subject,” under a letter, dated 
27th May, 1890, written by direction of 
the late Home Secretary, declining to 
recommend that the Petition should be 
endorsed with Her Majesty's fiat in the 
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usual manner unless Clause 10 of the | 
said Petition was withdrawn by the 
Petitioner ; whether the ground on which 
the Secretary of State refused such 
recommendations that the War De- 
partment is the proper authority to deal 
with Clause 10 of the Petition ; whether 
the effect of this decision was to deprive 
the Petitioner of the opportunity of 
raising by a Petition of Right the ques- 
tion of the competency of the Crown to , 
override an Act of Parliament by a Royal 
Warrant; and whether he claims the 
power to prevent, by withholding the 
fiat, any Petitioner from raising that or 
any other Constitutional question by a 
Petition of Right ; and, if so, whether 
he will state the statutory authority 
under which he has acted in this case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): 1am informed that 
General Fischer's Petition was referred 
both to the War Office and the India 
Office and the Attorney General. The 
result of the correspondence was that on 
the 27th May, 1890, General Fischer's 
solicitors were informed that the Secre- 
ary of State understood that the War 
Department was the proper authority to 
deal with Clause 10 of the Petition, but 
that if General Fischer would submit 
another Petition omitting Clause 10, or 
authorise the withdrawal of it, the Secre- 
tary of State would recommend that the 
Petition should be at once endorsed by 
Her Majesty. On the 30th May, 1890, 
a copy of the Petition was handed to 
General Fischer’s solicitors to enable 
them to draw the Petition afresh if 
their client decided that this should be 
done. The Secretary of State does not 
claim any power, by withholding the fiat, 
to prevent any Petitioner from raising 
any Constitutional question by Petition of 
Right ; but as it appears that the ques- 
tion raised in Clause 10 impeaches the 
action of the Army Purchase Com- 
missioners, it did not seem to be one fit 
to be submitted to Her Majesty on 
Petition of Right. I was not aware, 
until this question was asked, that the | 
Petitioner had raised any objection to 
the withdrawal of Clause 10. 


Is 


BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 
Sir SEYMOUR KING : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Government of Bengal [ 
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Surveu. 
are proceeding with the Cadastral Survey 
in Behar notwithstanding the protest of 
the British India Association, the Behar 
Landholders’ Association, the Bhangul- 
pore Landholders’ Association, the Zemin- 
dars Punchayet, and the Indian Property 
Association, representing a large majority 
whether it 
has been strongly represented to Govern- 
ment that such surveys will, instead of 
being a relief to the ryots and a measure 
of utility to them and to the zemindars, 
be felt by all classes interested in land 
in India as a wholly unnecessary penal 
exaction resulting in no advantage to 
them or to the State; what, if any, pro- 
gress has been made with the Surveys 
which have been sanctioned by Executive 
order ; what the total estimated expendi- 
ture on such Surveys, which has been 
ordered to borne by the zemindars 
and subordinate holders in equal moieties, 
is; and whether, in previous Cadastral 
Surveys of a Province in India, the cost 
of such Surveys has been made a charge 


be 


upon the General Revenues of the 
country 7 
*Mr. G. RUSSELL: (1) Yes, Sir; 


the Cadastral Survey of North Behar is 
being prosecuted after careful considera- 
tion of the arguments for and against the 
measure. (2) The view summarised in 
Clause 2 
has been urged on the Government in 
India by some of the opponents of the 


of the hon. Member's question 


Survey. (3) Precise Returns of the 
amount of survey already done are not 
available ; but it is believed that the 


survey of 1,000 to 1,200 square miles has 
heen accomplished. (4) The estimated 
cost of the Cadastral Survey is 8 annas 
(about 8d.) an acre; of this, according 
to present the 
Treasury is to bear 1-8th of the cost, 
while 7-16ths will be paid by the land- 
holders, and the same proportion will be 
borne by the oceupiers or ryots. (5) In 
temporarily-settled tracts the General 
‘Treasury usually bears uearly the whole 
cost of a Cadastral Survey, because the 
charge is recouped in a few years by the 
increase of Land Revenue secured. In 
permanently-settled tracts such as Behar 
no increase of Revenue will result from 
the Survey, and the Government only 
hears a portion of the cost. 


arrangements, General 








647 Lady Wallace and 
LADY WALLACE AND HER TENANTS. 

Mr. M*CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to a copy of a circular sent out by 
Mr. Fred L. Capron, agent to Lady 
Wallace, to the tenants on her Antrim 
and Down estates, in which they are 
threatened with the enforcement of pay- 
ment of all arrears of rent if they do not 
purehase at the price offered to be taken 
by Lady Wallace, and in which it is 
intimated that the tenants so purebasing 
will be forgiven one year’s rent ; whether 
he is aware that this year’s rent, which 
is threatened to be enforzed or offered to 
be forgiven, is rent that lay over as not 
collectable considerably upwards of 40 
Years ago, and that was never attempted 
to be collected in the lifetime of the late 
Sir Richard Wallace ; and whether he 
will direct the attention of the» Land 
Commission to the matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen a 
copy of the Cireular referred to, which 
the hon. Member has been good enough 
to send me. I am not aware that the 
facts are as stated in the second para- 
graph of the question. The matter, 
however, has been brought under the 
notice of the Land Commission, though 
I rather think their jurisdiction only 
extends to the cases which actually come 
before them. . 

Mr. M‘*CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has 
been called to the statement made by 
Mr. Justice Bewley, in the Land Com- 
mission Court, as reported in The Free- 
man’s Journal of 25th instant, with 
reference to the treatment of the pur- 
chasing tenants on the County Down 
estate of Lady Wallace ; whether he is 
aware that, in a number of cases on this 
estate, the late Mr. Commissioner 
M‘Carthy refused to sanction as being 
excessive the amount of purchase money 
mentioned in the agreements, but lesser 
amounts were named; also that new 
agreements were made out in which the 
lesser amounts were stated as the pur- 
chase money, but no reference was made 
to any moneys having been paid by the 
tenants in excess of the amounts stated 
in the agreements ; is he further aware 
that it afterwards appeared, though it 
had been concealed from the Court at 
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the time, that the tenant in each case 
had paid into the landlord’s office addi- 
tional purchase money to bring it up to the 
amount which the Court had refused to 
sanction; that, in the case of John 
Keman, who applied for £92, only £50 
was sanctioned, and in the new agree- 
ment it was stated the landlord was 
selling for £50, notwithstanding that the 
tenant had to pay the additional £42 to 
the landlord, and that Mr. Justice 
Bewley declared the dealings to be cases 
of the greatest injustice; and what 
steps will be taken to protect these and 
other tenants purchasing through the 
Court from the payment of prices which 
the Land Commission had refused to 
sanction 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The subject of 
the first question has been brought under 
the notice of the Land Commission, 
though I rather think their jurisdiction 
only extends to the cases which actually 
come before them. With reference to 
the second matter, I understand that the 
facts are generally as stated in the ques- 
tion, and that the published report of 
Mr. Justice Bewley’s observations is also 
substantially correet. The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that the prices 
named in purchase agreements are for 
the parties and not for the Commissioners 
to settle, their duty being to consider the 
adequacy of the security for the advance 
applied for. The Commissioners have 
communicated with the Inland Revenue 
in reference to the case, and are also at 
present considering what steps should be 
taken by them in the matter. 

Mr. SEXTON: Seeing that the 
tenants have been charged an annuity on 
the basis that the whole of the money is 
being advanced by the State, and bearing 
in mind the fact that the Commissioners 
were not aware it was otherwise, what 
steps will he taken to reduce the annuity, 
and thus do justice to the Commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is it the 
fact that the tenants paid money behind 
the backs of the Commissioners ? Have 
they not themselves lessened the value of 
the security to the Land Commission 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will com- 
municate with the Land Commissioners 
on the subject ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Did the 
tenants have to give promissory notes ? 
Does not the Act provide for wiping out 
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all arrears of rent, and will the attention 
of the Land Commissioners be called to 
these notes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not suppose 
they have escaped the notice of the 
Commissioners. 


THE EVICTION OF DANIEL NOONAN. 
Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.): I 


beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that Daniel Noonan, Tomaline 
Doon, County Limerick, who was evicted 


on 27th February, 1893, a short time 
before eviction, served an originating 


notice to get a fair rent fixed, which 
notice was dismissed ou purely technical 
grounds—namely, that the father on the 
marriage of his son, which took place 
over 20 years ago, reserved to himself a 
few acres of the farm without the written 
consent of the landlord, though with his 
knowledge ; also that the tenant before 
his eviction offered to pay a rent as well 
as all arrears fixed by arbitration, and if 
both offers were rejected by his landlady ; 
whether he is aware that the rent of the 
farm was £66, and the valuation £34 
yearly, and that twoex perienced valuators 
swore before the Land Court that a fair 
rent would be about £28 vearly ; also, 
that the tenant, in the presence of his 
late parish priest, the Rev. Canon 
O’Donnell, offered one year’s rent, there 
being thenonly one and a half year’s rent 
due, and a future rent of £40 yearly ; 
whether he is also aware that the tenant 
offered to leave the fixing of the rent to 
Mr. Hobson, Sub-Sheriff, County Lime- 
rick, who is a relative to the landlady, 
and that on the day of the eviction the 
tenant’s father,s who is over 90 years 
of age, was evicted in a snowstorm ; 
and if the landlady should still refuse 
those terms, will police protection, at 
considerable expense to the State, 
continued to the emergency man in charge 
of the evicted farm * 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In September, 
I8S87, Daniel and Jeremiah Noonan 
served an originating notice as lessees to 
fix a fair rent. In March, 1889, the 
“ase came before a Sub-Commission, and, 
with the consent of the solicitor for the 
tenant, the name of Daniel Noonan was 
struck out and the name of Jeremiah 
Noonan retained as tenant, it appearing 


he 


that the holding was held under a 
lease for a term of 31 years and a 
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life, made to the said Jeremiah Noonan, 
On the further hearing of the case the 
application to fix a fair rent was dise 
missed by the Sub-Commission on the 


ground that Jeremiah Noonan was not in 
bona fide occupation of the entire 
holding. I understand that he had, 


some years previously, assigned his farm, 
except a few acres which he reserved for 
himself, to his son Danicl, and that it is 
alleged this was done with the knowledge 
and consent of the then agent of the land- 
lady, Mrs. Gladstone. Whether the allega- 
tion is based on fact I cannot say. None of 
the members of the Sub-Commission are 
now, Iam told, in the employment of 
the Land Commission, and no appeal 
appears to have been taken against this 
order of the Sub-Commission. The 
various other statements in the question 
are, I understand, on the whole correct ; 
and with regard to the concluding para 
graph, it will be the duty of the police, 
which they cannot avoid, to afford pro- 
tection to the caretakers so long as may 
be deemed necessary irrespective of any 
action on the part of the landlady, 








EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITY, 
Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
| wood): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Eduea 
tion what are the main objects of the 
| inquiries of the Departmental Committee 
|appointed to represent the Education 
| Department, the Science and Art De- 
partment, and the Charity Commis- 
) sioners ; whether they include an 
| investigation into the relative spheres of 
laction of the Local and Central Authori- 
lties : if not, whether the powers of the 
Committee can be extended to such an 
investigation : whether the membership 
lof the Committee can be increased in 
| numbers so that it may comprise other 
than ofticial members ; and how soon will 
| some account of the proceedings of the 
Departmental Committee be presented to 
| the House? I beg also to ask the right 
}hon. Gentleman whether the Govern- 
| ment will introduce legislation next year 
with a view of establishing a properly 


| 

| 

| organised system of secondary education 
}in England ? 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. ACLAND : 


The primary 





of the Departmental Committ to 
bring about more co-operation ro 
'e 


the Departments concerned in 1 
which they are jointly interest 
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value of such a Committee to the De- 
partments is so great that it will very 
probably become a permanent arrange- 
ment. The question of the organisation 
of secondary education has been before 
this Committee, which will gladly receive 
information from the Local Authorities 
as to the subject mentioned in the hon. 
Member's question. If each Local 
Authority were willing to forward to the 
Committee an account of the present 
position of secondary education in its 
district, and to give evidence if necessary, 
much very valuable information could be 
acquired. Ido not propose to lay any 
formal Report on the Table from the 
Committee ; but I hope to publish ata 
later stage some of the information 
received, whether from the Departments 
or from outside, which may seem likely 
to be of general interest. Considering 
the special character of this Committee, 
as I have deseribed it, 1 do not think it 
would be feasible to ada further Mem- 
bers to it. It is impossible to give any 
promise as to legislation next year ; but 
it is very desirable that some further 
powers should be given to Local Autho- 
rities with a view to theestablishment of 
a well-organised system of secondary 
education. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 


Why should any selection be made ? | 


Would it not be more satisfactory to 
place the whole particulars before the 
House, and not make any selection ? 

Mr. ACLAND: A great deal of it 
is purely Departmental matter, and refers 
to «discussions between various officers 
of the Department. 


ANTI-VACCINATION AT FULHAM. 

Mr. C. ALLEN (Pembroke, &e.) : In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
Middleton Division of Lancashire, I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has now 
come to any decision in respect of direct- 
ing the issue of distress warrants at 
Fulham to enforce Vaccination Orders ; 
and whether the police are authorised 
to call at the houses of defaulters and 
threaten the wives with consequences 
for default in obeying the Orders for 
vaccination, using the name and authority 
of the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : With regard to the 
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sion on the part of the police to observe 
the instructions, which in all such cases 
require a previous reference to the Secre- 
tary of State, that the Inspector took the 
action which he did. No further pro- 
ceedings have been taken for the execu- 
tion of the warrant, and the instructions 
of the Secretary of State will be brought 
again to the notice of all the Metropoli- 
tan Police, and their observance strictly 
enforced. The answer to the second 
paragraph is in the negative. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN AGRI- 
CULTURE, 

Masor JONES (Carmarthen, &c.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his Department is 
prepared to assist Agricultural Colleges, 
and Colleges where a leading position is 
given to agricultural teaching, .o acquire 
model farms for the better instruction of 
students 7 

THe PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Satiron Walden): I am 
afraid that the limited means at our dis- 
posal would preclude us from entertaining 
any application for assistance in the 
direction indicated by my hon, Friend ; 
but I should be glad to receive informa- 
tion as to any particular proposals which 
he may have in view. 

Mr. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda): Would not technical educa- 
tion, by the aid of model farms, prove 
more beneficial than vexatious restric- 
tions against the importation of food 
supplies 7 

Mason JONES: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman cause inquiries to be made as 
to the cost of a few acres of land to be 
used for this work 7 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am afraid 
that with the small sum at my disposal 
that would be of no use. I should be 
glad, however, to receive any sugges- 
tions. 


THE “VICTORIA” COURT MARTIAL. 

Sin E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): I 
beg to ask the Seeretary to the Admi- 
ralty if, after the Court Martial upon 
the Vietoria and Camperdown disaster, 
the full technical evidence as to the 
closing or otherwise of bulkhead doors, 
scuttles, &e., will be laid upon the Table 
of the House, or be accessible to Mem- 


first paragraph, it was through an omis- | bers, in view of the extremely meagre 
Mr. Acland 
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reports in the newspapers upon these 
points 4 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Information on these points will be given 
to the House. The time to decide 
whether the Minutes of the Court 
Martial will be laid on the Table will be 
when the proceedings are complete and 
the Minutes are before the Board of 
Admiralty. 


THE WEXFORD MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. THOMAS HEALY (Wexford, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
it has been brought to his notice that, at 
the recent Petty Sessions at Newtown- 
barry and Oulart, in the County of Wex- 
ford, a number of had to 
adjourned owing to the absence of a 
second Magistrate; how often cases in 
those districts had to be adjourned this 
year through the same cause ; whether 
there are a number of gentlemen resident 
in those Petty Sessions districts fully 
qualified to act as Magistrates; and 
whether any appointment to the Bench 
has been made in those districts since 
the present) Government came into 
Office ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am_ informed 
that in no instance within the past six 
mouths did a Petty Sessions lapse at 
either of the places mentioned in conse- 
quence of the non-attendance of a Magis- 
trate, although it appears that on two 
oceasions at Newtownbarry the Petty 
Sessions had to be adjourned owing to 
the absence of a second Magistrate. At 
Oulart Petty Sessions I understand that 
eight cases were adjourned in February 
last, and six during the preseut month, 
for a similar reason. With regard to the 
third and fourth paragraphs, the Lord 
Chancellor has no information as to the 


cases be 


eligibility for the Commission of the 
Peace of gentlemen resident in the 
districts referred to, and no recent 


appointments have been made to the 
Oulart Bench. ‘T'wo appointments, how- 
ever, have been recently made to the 
Newtownbarry Bench, 


THE OCCUPATION OF EGYPT, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): | 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he will 
lay upon the Table the communications 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
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Foreign Governments, in respect to the 
occupation of Egypt, that have been 
submitted to the French Chamber of 
Deputies by the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs ? 

*Sir E. GREY: We do not propose to 
lay any further Egyptian Papers at 
present, but a copy of the French Yellow 
Book will be placed in the Library for 
the use of Members. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION FOR THE 


ARMY. 
Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 


stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the preliminary 
examination for the Army is to be dis- 
continued in future: whether, in con- 
sequence of this, certain subjects which 
were only taken up at that examination, 
and not required at the further examina- 
tion, will henceforth be added to that 
examination ; and, in that case, whether 
candidates who have already passed the 
preliminary examination will be exeused 
from taking up again those subjects in 
the further examination which were 
included in the examination they have 
already passed ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is contemplated to do away with the 
preliminary examination, which bas not 
effected the purpose for which it was 
instituted, and an announcement to that 
effect has been made. The subjects of 
the preliminary examination will sub- 
stantially be incorporated in what will 
be the competitive examination. Candi- 
dates who shall have passed the pre- 
liminary examination will go up for the 
further examination in November next 
under existing Rules ; but when only the 
competitive examination in foree, 
which will include most of the subjects 
of the present preliminary examination, 
it would be a loss to the candidates com- 
peting if they were not examined in those 
subjects, which will carry marks counting 
in the competition, It is to be remem- 
bered that the preliminary has only been 
examination. On the general 


Is 


a pass 


| question I may say that I have decided 





| that it is desirable that the whole svstem 


of entrance examinations on non-military 
subjects should be inquired into, and I 
have appointed a strong Committee to 
consider the question. Lord Sandhurst 
will act as Chairman, and I am glad to 
say that several Members of the House 
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have been good enough to agree to serve 
on the Committee. 

CoLtoneL WARING (Down, N.): 
Will the candidates who have passed a 
portion of the preliminary examina- 
tion be credited with it, or will they 
have to go through examination on the 
same subjects again 7 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): Will not the abolition of this 
preliminary examination inerease very 


greatly the already large number of 
unsuecessful candidates at the other 


examinations ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The preliminary examination was ex- 
pected to have the effect of weeding out 
unsuitable candidates, but it has failed 
in its object to a great extent. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that many candidates, 
after passing the preliminary examination, 
do not present themselves for the other 
examinations until two or three years 
have elapsed ? Will he make the order 
retrospective, so that those who have 
passed the preliminary examination shall 
have the benefit of it when they come up 
again 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I believe this preliminary examination 
only answers to what is known as the 
Fourth Standard in elementary education, 
and, with the exception of geography 
and arithmetic, all the subjects are 
included in the competitive examination. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 

Mr. H.R. FARQUHARSON (Dor- 
set, W.): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for Merionethshire whether the Charity 
Commissioners yet come to a 
decision as to the feasibility of providing 
places on the foundation of Christ's 
Hospital for the sons of naval officers ? 


have 


THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Myr. 
T. E. Etuis, Merionethshire): The 


Charity Commissioners have long since 
expressed their opinion that if certain 
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endowments which were excepted from 
the Scheme of I890 now governing 
Christ’s Hospital, and which are. still | 
held by the old Governing Body, were | 
restored to the hospital, it would be | 
practicable to make some special pro- 
Vision in favour of sons of naval officers. 
The question which has arisen as to the | 
destination of the endowments now with- | 


Mr. Campbhell-Bannerman 


| turbance proceedings will 
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held from the Hospital has been certified 
by the Commissioners to the Attorney 
General, and the Commissioners now 
await the issue. 


SIAMESE BLOCKADE AND RICE. 
W. PEARCE (Plymouth): I 
ask the Under Secretary of 
for Foreign Affairs whether 
he has any information to the effect 
that rice will be considered a con- 
traband of war by France during the 
Siamese blockade ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The views of Her 
Majesty’s Government as to contraband 
of war will be found stated in Blue 
Book, France, No. 1, 1885; but I may 
add that the question of what is or is 
not contraband of war does not arise in 
connection with a blockade. 


THE 
Sir 
heg to 


State 


A DISTURBANCE AT BUNDORAN, 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that, as stated in The Daily Express of 
the 25th instant, on Sunday evening last 
an attack was made upon a Protestant 
at Bundoran, County 
Donegal ; that a mob of over 1,000 men 
gathered from Leitrim, and attacked 
every person suspected of going to the 
evangelistic meeting ; and that the con- 


congregation 


Oo 
r 


gregation were struck down with 
bludgeons and stones, and seriously 


maltreated ; whether the police are able 
to identify the ringleaders ; and if steps 
will be taken to bring them to justice ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received a 
Report of this occurrence, and am awaiting 
further information from the Police 
Authorities to whether any persons 
can be identified as having taken an 
active part in the assaults committed. I 
understand that the affair was of very 
short duration, and that no one has been 
identified as a party to the actual com- 
mission of assaults ; but, as I liave already 
said, if any persons can be identified as 
having taken an active part in the dis- 
instituted 
The police report there 
has been no repetition of disturbance 
since Sunday last. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Are 
being taken to prevent these religious 
services being interfered with ? 


as 


he 
ugainst them, 


steps 
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Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Would these 
attacks be allowed under a Home Rule 
Parliament ? 


Mr. JI. MORLEY: I must ask for 


notice of further questions on this 
matter. 
ALLEGED OUTRAGE AT KILFENORA, 


CoLtone, WARING : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland is he aware that on 
Sunday night, the 16th July, the house 
of afarmer named Gildea, near Kilfenora, 
County Clare, was fired into, the sup- 
posed motive being that he is a friend of 
a man who took an evicted farm ; and, if 
so, has the case been recorded as one of 
intimidation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is alleged by 
the individual named in the question that 
two shots were fired at his house on the 
night mentioned. The police are not 
satisfied as to the genuineness of the 
alleged outrage, and, pending the result 
of further inquiries in the matter, the 
Inspector General will not, he tells me, 
record the case under any heading in the 
Returns. 


THE EDUCATION ESTIMATES. 

Mr. STANLEY 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the Report 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion will be in the hands of Members 
before the Education Estimates 
taken ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I may remind my 
hon. Friend that the statistics for the 
year have been published some weeks, 
and the Report is only a running comment 
on them. It is now in the hands of the 
printers, and will be circulated to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 
Did the right hon, Gentleman present 
the Report to the House in dummy, and 
does not Sir Erskine May lay it down 
that this practice is irregular ? 

Mr. ACLAND: 1 have 
foliowed the usual practice in 
matters, 


are 


simply 
these 


THE FRENCH BLOCKADE OF SIAM. 


Mr. CURZON (Laneashire, Southport): | 


1 beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the blockade 
instituted by the Frenel on the coast of 


LEIGHTON | 


fon all 
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Siam is a pacific blockade, or is it an act 
of war and carries the consequences of 
such ; whether it applies to the ships of 


all neutral States, including Great 
Britain ; whether in that case any 


arrangement can be made for the trans- 
port of mails to Bangkok ; and whether 
he is now in a position to make any state- 
ment concerning the progress of negotia- 
tions at Paris ? 

Sir W. PEARCE: Is it not the fact 
that the phrase “ pacitic blockade” is a 
contradiction in terms ? 

*Sin E. GREY: I think the hon. 
Member will find that the phrase is dis- 
cussed by various writers on International 
Law, though it is one which requires 
much consideration. In answer to the 
question, I have to say that Her Majesty's 
Government have been informed by the 
British Ambassador at Paris that no 
information is as yet available as to the 
precise date on which the blockade will 
be enforeed, or as to its geographical 
extension. Assurances have been given 
by the French Government that sufficient 
time will, according to custom, be afforded 
for the departure of such ships as might 
have loaded their cargoes previous to the 
date of the enforcement of the blockade, 
and that the earliest possible information 
these points will be conveyed 
to Her Majesty’s Government. “In 
answering the last paragraph, I have to 
ask for the indulgence of the House 
while I make a rather lengthy statement. 
Iler Majesty’s Government are not in a 
position to make a full statement about 
Siamese affairs to-day. This not 
owing to any reluctance to take the House 
into its confidence, but from the fact that 
M. Develle has been unable from various 
Lord Dufferin sinee thei: 
tirst interview on Saturday until yesterday, 
and we await a fuller Report of that 
interview. It may be well, however, 
once more to detine the attitude of Her 
Majesty’s Government in this question, 
From the very first it has refused in any 
way to intervene in the dispute between 
France and Siam. On the merits of that 
quarrel Her Majesty's Government do 
not feel called upon to pronounce an 
opinion. They have, therefore, limited 
themselves to providing for the safety of 
the British lives and interests at Bangkok, 
and it is to be regretted that some should 
appear to suspect in that provision— 
none too large for the security of life and 
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property in an Oriental population of 
350,000 souls—an encouragement to the 
Siamese to persevere in «a hopeless 
resistance. In this connection it is, I 
think, unnecessary to state in this House 
that from the commencement of this 
Siamese difficulty we have scrupulously 
avoided giving any advice to the Siamese 
Government, beyond, when they have 


asked for it, urging them to come 
to terms as quickly as __ possible 
with their powerful neighbour. But 


the events now passing in Siam are 
by no means indifferent to Her Majesty's 
Government. We have, in the first 
place, great commercial interests in that 
country, and British shipping constitutes 
S7 per cent. of the whole shipping in 
Bangkok in point of tonnage, and 93 in 
point of value. For this reason we regret 
that a blockade should be deemed to be 
necessary by the French Authorities, and 
it might raise some difficult questions of 
International Law; but it is not yet 
formally notified, and perhaps it is not 
too much to hope that the necessity for 
it may yet be averted. Moreover, the 
territorial arrangements consequent upon 
this dispute involves matters of British 
concern. Her Majesty’s Government 
are glad to believe that the French Go- 
vernment are not less alive than them- 
selves to the value of Siamese independ- 
ence, and that they regard it as a matter 
of moment both to France and to our- 
selves that we should nowhere have con- 
terminous frontiers in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsular, for such a frontier would in- 
volve both States in great military 
expenditure and constant liability to 
panic, Her Majesty’s Government can 
well understand the anxiety of the House 
for Papers on this subjeet, and they will 
take an early opportunity of gratifying 
that wish, by laying Papers on the Table 
which will embrace the course of nego- 
tiutions on this subject for the last three 
vears. 

Mr. CURZON: May I ask a further 
question with reference to the question I 
have put ? In reply to the first portion 
of the question, the Under Secretary told 
the House that he could give no informa- 
tion, and that the Government had no 
information as to the time or extent of 
the blockade. My question, which is a 
very important one affecting commercial 
interests, is as to the character of the 
blockade. I wish to know whether the 
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hon. Baronet understands it to be a fact 
that, although it is, I believe, a recog- 
nised principle of International Law that 
a pacific blockade does not apply to ships 
flying the flag of another Power, France 
is, in spite of that, on the verge of 
establishing a blockade which would 
have that effect, and which would not 
so much injure Siam as British trade 
and shipping. I have just come from the 
City, and I find great anxiety exists 
there in commercial circles about this 
question. Our commercial interests with 
Siam are at a standstill. 

*Sir E. GREY: The information I 
have given in answer to the question is 
the latest information received by the 
Foreign Office by telegraph and in answer 
to inquiries made of the French Govern- 
ment as to the particular character they 
intended to attach to the blockade. So 
far we have received no formal notice of 
the blockade, and the French Authorities 
have not defined what the character 
of that blockade will be. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : We are anxious not to embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government while dealing 
with a matter of so much difficulty and 
delicacy ; but I hope the hon. Baronet 
will take the first opportunity of giving 
us information on the points raised by 
my hon. Friend as soon as the Foreign 
Office is acquainted from Paris with the 
intentions of the French Government in 
respect of this blockade, and also of other 
matters in Siam. 

*Sir E. GREY : The importance of all 
this has been brought before the French 
Goverument, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been assured that the French 
Government will give us the earliest in- 
formation in their power. 

#Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : As to the 
possibility of a pacitie blockade, I wish 
to know whether it is not the fact that, 
although certain unauthorised persons in 
an unauthorised conference have 
gested its possibility, every one of the 
text writers on the Law of Nations does 
not lay it down that a blockade is a 
procedure which can only be based on 
and arise from a state of war, and whether 
it is not so laid down by, among others, 
Grotius, Vattel, Puffendorff, Chancellor 
Kent, Wheaton, Story, Ortolan, and even 
Hautefeuille 7 

*Sir E. GREY: I cannot say that my 
researches in the text-books of Inter- 
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national Law have been so extensive 
as those of the hon. Member ; but, as far 
as they have gone, I observe that there is 
some difference in the various text-books 
on this particular question, and where 
the International text-books differ I do 
not feel authorised to pronounce any 
decision. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
hon. Baronet name one text writer 
who admits the possibility of a pacific 
blockade ? 

[No answer was given. ] 

Si E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what British 
men-of-war are at present in, or are on 
their way to, Siamese waters—namely, 
kefore Bangkok and the mouth of the 
Menam ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Swift and the Linnet are at Bang- 
kok. The Pallas is off the bar of the 
Menam. The Admiralty have no infor- 
mation of the movements of any other 
ships in or to Siamese waters, 


AUSTRALIAN AGENTS GENERAL. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether, in the interests of 
economy, and having regard to the pre- 
vailing depression in the Australasian 
Colonies, he will suggest to the Govern- 
ments concerned the propriety of their 
abolishing the present system of separate 
London Agents General, with a view to 
Australasia being placed in the same 
position as Canada, and be represented 
in London by one High Commissioner ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I should have 
thought that the hon. Gentleman would 
have known that the matter is essentially 
one for the Colonial Governments to 
consider and decide, and not a matter in 
which Her Majesty's Government could 
judiciously interfere. 


“GRANTS IN AID.” 

Sir T. LEA: I beg to ask the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury when the Return 
“Grants in Aid of Local Purposes in 
Ireland” will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT; The Return is 
in hand and well advanced, and I hope 
that it will be presented at an early date. 
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SCOTCH POLICE SUPERANNUATION. 
Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.): I 

beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 

whether, in view of the fact that the 

Regulations varying the basis of distribu- 

tion under Section 17 of “The Police 

(Scotland) Act, 1890,” of the Exchequer 

Contribution in Aid of Police Super- 

annuation, although ordered to be printed 

on 28th June, were not distributed to 

Members until 13th July, he will extend 

the period of one month for which the 

said Regulations have to lie upon the 

Table of the House; and whether he 

would consider the desirability of pro- 

viding that Regulations of this character 
should, before being laid before Par- 
liament, be submitted to Local Autho- 
rities, who at present have until the last 
moment no information regarding pro- 

posed quasi-legislative changes 7 
Sim G. TREVELYAN: With refer- 

ence to the first portion of the hon. 

Member's question, I am not responsible 

for the distribution of Parliamentary 

Papers ; but I may point out that under 

Section 17, Sub-section (6), of the Police 

Act, 1890, the Regulations in question do 

not come into operation until they have 

lain on the Table of each House for not 
less than 30 days on which the House 
has sat. These have accordingly three 
and a half weeks to run of the time 
in which the Regulations are before the 

House. ‘The Regulations have been pre- 

pared according to the Act of Parlia- 

ment, and in consequence of representa- 
tions made to me from various parts of 

Scotland against the inequitable mode of 

distribution, in which I fully coneurred, 

I do not think there is any convenient 

means of bringing the Regulations to the 

notice of all Loeal Authorities beyond 
those provided by the Act. 


BOOKS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether the only prohibition of a charge 
for books in Public Elementary Schools 
is contained in Section 3 of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1891, and applies only to 
schools where the average rate charged 
and received in respect of fees and books 
and for other purposes was not, pre- 
viously to that Act, in excess of 10s, per 
child in average attendance ; whether in 
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all other schools a charge for books is 
permissible; and upon what statutory 
authority the Education Department 
have recently declared that managers of 
all schools, whether they are free or not, 
are bound to provide books and appa- 
ratus, and cannot make any charge to 
the parent in respect of them ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No compulsory 
charge for books is permissible in any 
Public Elementary School. The statu- 
tory authority is that of Section 7 (4) of 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, 
which provides that every Public 
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Elementary School must be conducted in 
accordance with the conditions required | 
in order to obtain an annual Parlia- | 
mentary grant. The Code lays it down | 
as one of these conditions that the school 
must be properly provided with books 
and other apparatus of elementary in- | 
struction. This Rule has nothing to do | 
with the Act of 1891, though the work- | 
ing of the Act of 1891 has brought it | 
into special prominence, and applies to 
all schools in receipt of annual grant, 
whether they have accepted fee-grant or 
not. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Was not 
the practice of the Department in an 
entirely opposite direction until the right 
hou. Gentleman took Office ? Why did 
not the right hon. Gentleman act as 
directed in the Act of 1891, Section 3 ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No: there is nothing 
in the Act of 1891 which supersedes the 








Act of 1870. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: In con- | 
sequence of the unsatisfactory reply of | 
the right hon. Gentleman I shall eall | 
attention to this matter on the Estimates. 


INDIAN COMMANDS, 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India on what grounds the regulation 
that one-half of the commands in India 
shall go the Indian Army are habitually 
disregarded ; whether the old Indian 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineer 


officers who are for the purposes of the | Sir H. Loch’ ; 
hey | Ss tion, 


Regulation treated as Indian 
officers are so nominally only, and in 
reality are classed as in Imperial Service, 
and whether all Home commands are 
open to them, whereas none are open to 
the Indian Army; and if the Govern- 


ment of India can arrange with the 


Military Authorities that the Regulation 
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shall be carried into effect by dividing 
the higher Indian appointments equally 
between the officers of British and Indian 
Armies in India ? 

*Mr. G. RUSSELL: If the question 
relates to the commands in chief in India, 
there is no Regulation which requires that 
one-half shall go to the Indian Army. 
If to district commands, the answer is 
that they are equally distributed between 
the two Services. Officers of the old 
Indian Artillery and Engineers have 
always been considered as officers of the 
Indian Army for the purpose of selection 
for district commands, and have been 
selected accordingly. They have also 
occasionally held Home commands, but 
it is not correct to say that all Home 
commands are open to them, The Secre- 
tary of State does not propose to take 
any aetion in the matter. 
MATABELE RAID INTO 

MASHONALAND. 

Barox H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he has reeeived from Sir Heury 
Loch any further information relative to 
the Matabele raid into Mashonaland ; and, 
if so, whether he will communicate it to 
the House ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: A telegram was 
received yesterday from Sir H. Loch, in 
which he sars— 


THE 


“From information received I believe Impi 
had acted contrary to Lo Bengula’s wishes, and 
that if facts were clearly placed before him he 
would withdraw it : and, knowing that he would 
probably accept my word before that of others, 
1, therefore, sent explaining what had occurred, 
and pointing out the danger of exciting the 
anger of white men, and asked him to at once 
withdraw Impi, punish the Indunas, and live in 
peace. Whether [I shall have been successful 
in preventing war cannot be known till I re- 
ceive Lo Bengula’s answer; but | apprehend 
Her Majesty’s Government will approve my 
having exercised my authority and influence in 
the interests of peace. Latest information re- 
ceived last night the whole of Impi has returned 
to Matabeleland.” 


Her Majesty's Government have approved 


THE QUEENSTOWN MAIL SERVICE, 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if it 
is proposed to make any alteration in 
the service of the homeward American 
Mail between Queenstown and Euston ? 
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Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes, Sir. In 
view of the acceleration of the Mail 


Service to and from Queenstown, it has 
been decided to ahandon as too costly 
the experimental arrangement of sending 
American Mails from Queenstown to 
London by special train, and packet 
services when they reach Queenstown at 
certain times when connection with the 
regular day and night services to London 
would not be maintained. The arrange- 
ment will be to carry on to Liverpool 
Mails which cannot advantageously 
be landed at Queenstown, and send them 
by special or ordinary train from Liver- 
pool to London. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Has the Post- 
master General considered the great in- 
convenience which will be caused to 
traders with the United States by this 
decision 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I do not think it 


will make much difference in the time 
of arrival in London. 
Mr. M. HEALY: How often has 


this extra service been and what 
has been the cost 7 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: It costs about 
£130 each time. It was estimated it 
would be required 11 times a year ; but 
it has been required more frequently, and 
the Estimate has been considerably ex- 


ceeded. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I shall call 
attention to this matter on the Estimates. 

Mr. FIELD: Does not the existing 
contract terminate on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1894, at a year’s notice 7 What 
steps have been taken to provide for 
its continuance ¢£ 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I 


notice of that question, 


must ask for 


POLLUTION OF THE RIVER IRWELL. 

Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Goverument Board whether his attention 
has been called to a meeting held in 
Salford on the 25th instant to protest 
against the polluted condition of the 
water in the Ship Canal Docks ; and, if 
whether the Local Government 
Board will do what they can to expe- 
dite the works for the purification of the 

River Irwell ? 

*Tur PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): My 
attention has not been called to the meet- 
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ing at Salford to which reference is made; 
but I may state that the Local Govern- 
ment Board are dealing as promptly as 
possible with the which come 
before them with regard to works re- 
quired for the purification of the River 
Irwell. I will do my best to prevent 
delay. 


‘As8es 


THE BILLS OF SALE BILL. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether he will consider the 
desirability of omitting from the Bills of 
Sale Bill, 1893, now before the House, 
the clause exempting debentures of the 
nature of Bills of Sale, created by In- 
corporated Companies, from the opera- 
tion of the laws regulating Bills of Sale ; 
and whether he knows that the Council 
of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce has emphatically condemned the 
exemption referred to ? 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russeit, Hackney, S.): IL cannot 
agree to the suggested omission, for the 
reason that the Bill is substantially a 
codification of the law as it now exists, 
and that existing law exempts deben- 
tures from the rules regulating bills of 
sale. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) : Is the Bill to go before a Grand 
Committee 7 

Sir C. RUSSELL : No; it is pro- 
posed to send it to a Select Committee. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR. 
Mr. DALZIEL: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour will be presented to Parliament 
in the course of the present Session ¢ 
Tue FIRST LORD or rur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I am afraid there is 
no likelihood that the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour will be 
presented during the present Session, I 
am informed that it is improbable that 
the Report will be completed until 
towards the close of the present year. 
Mr. FIELD: May I ask what the 
Commission have been doing during the 
last few months, and will the right hon, 
Gentleman make inquiries as to how 
long it is since it last had a meeting ? 
Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: If that 
question is to raised, it must be 
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be 








The Special 


brought forward in the form of a dis- 
cussion upon the proceedings of the 
Commission. It would not be courteous 
on my part, and it would be totally in- 
consistent with the practice, if I were to 
assume to myself the authority of super- 
intending its proceedings. 
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THE OPIUM COMMISSION, 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether it is contemplated to charge the 
cost of the Opium Commission, about to 
be appointed, to the Imperial or to the 
Indian Revenues ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Without 
prejudice to any ulterior question which 
may arise out of the results of the inquiry, 
the view of Her Majesty’s Government 
is that the cost of this inquiry should, in 
conformity with what we think to be 
usage and propriety, be charged on the 
Indian Revenues. 

Sir G. CHESNEY : In consequence 
of the answer of the Prime Minister, I 
shall take the earliest opportunity of 
calling attention to the matter, and to 
this improper application of the Indian 
Revenues. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): May I ask whether it is not 
the fact that such a charge cannot be 
made on the Indian Revenues without 
the consent of the Indian Council; and 
has the consent of the Council to such an 
application of the Revenues yet been 
obtained ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must 
ask for notice of the question. 

Sir J. GORST: I will put it on 
Monday. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS IN 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can hold out any hope 


the present Session with the question of | . : 
| female Inspectors, and that might possibly 


| get rid of the objection, 


the evicted tenants in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This 
question is still under the consideration 
of Her Majesty's Government; but the 
time has not yet arrived when I can 
make any statement on the subject. 


CATTLE DISEASE IN ENGLAND. 


CoLtoneL WARING : 
the Minister of Agriculture 


I beg to ask 
whether 


there is any truth in the rumour of the | o'clock, 


Mr. W.E. Gladstone 
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Closure Resolution. 


outbreak of some unknown cattle disease 
in England during the last few days? I 
may add that the disease has been 
described as rinderpest. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: No, Sir; I 
have received no information of any out- 
break of the rinderpest or other disease. 


LAUNDRIES IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the disclosures in Miss 
Irvin’s Report on the evils of public and 
private laundries in Edinburgh and other 
cities of Scotland, which are due to want 
of regulation and inspection ; and whether 
he will consider during the Recess, if 
there is one, the desirability of including 
laundries under the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts? Also, is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Edinburgh 
Trades Council and Working Men's 
Federation have passed a resolution in 
favour of the regulation of laundries at 
the cost of the State ? 

Mr. ASQUITIL: Miss Irvin's Report 
has been before me. I am one of those 
who regret that laundries were not 
included in the Factory Act, 1891. The 
matter is at present under consideration, 
and I am having inquiries made in 
various parts of the United Kingdom on 
the subject. ° 

Mr. JOHN WILSON (Govan): May 
I ask whether, considering the wearing- 
out nature of the industry, the Lome 
Secretary will take early steps to place ii 


| under the Factory Acts ? 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shet- 
tield, Hallam): Is it not the fact that, 
had Parliament in 1891 made laundries 
liable to inspection, it would have neces- 
sitated the inspection of some convents ? 

Mr. ASQUITIL: That is a matter on 
which I cannot pronounce a definite 


that the Government will deal during | Opinion at the moment; but since the Act 
Pr) 


of 1891 we have been able to appoint 


THE SPECIAL CLOSURE RESOLUTION, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I desire to put a question to you, 
Mr. Speaker, in regard to the interpreta- 
tion to be put on the special Order of the 
House to be enforced to-night. A good 
clauses will come up after 10 
They are new clauses, and, 
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Business of 
according to the immemorial procedure of 
the House, new clauses are read a second 
time before the Question can be proposed 
that the clause be added to the Bill; but 
I cannot see that this contingency has 
been provided for in the Closure Resolu- 
tion. I should like to know, therefore, 
whether the Closure Resolution, in addi- 
tion to limiting our discussion in 
Committee, will abolish the recognised 
stage of Second Reading discussion of 
the new clauses as well as all discussion 
of Amendments to them ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is quite true that 
the Resolution of the 30th of June was 
passed when I was in the Chair ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman is justified, perhaps, 
in asking me for an interpretation of it. 
But I must observe that the Resolution 
is @ direction to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, and that he has already acted 
upon it, and that he will be called upon 
again to act upon it in Committee to- 
night. I would suggest, therefore, that 
it would be more respectful to the Chair- 
man of Committees that the question 
should be put to him, and I see no reason 
why the right hon. Gentleman should not 
do so now. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Acting on 
that suggestion, I would venture to ask 
the Chairman of Committees if he can 
reply 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS avnp 
MEANS (Mr. 
Sowerby) : With your permission, Sir, I 
will answer the question at once. The 
Order of the House of June 30 directs me 
to put successively the Questions that the 
several new Government 
added to the Bill, and it orders me to do 
that in succession, one after 
another. That special Order of the 
House, while it is in force, in my opinion, 
supersedes the ordinary Rules of the 
House, that the first Question to be de- 
bated should be the Question that the 
new clause be read a second time, and I 
think there good reason for that, 
judging, I mean, from the construction 
that I have been able to put upon the 
special Order of the House. The reason 
is this—that, as the new clauses cannot be 
debated or amended, the Question should 
be put at once that the clause be added 
to the Bill, so as to avoid two Divisions 
on precisely the same subject. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for his clear 
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answer. I would ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether it is his intention, 
by means of the Closure, to deprive 
hon. Members, not only of discussion 
on the Committee stage, but also of 
the principle of the clauses on the Second 
Reading 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I under- 
stand the question to refer to the sub- 
sequent proceedings on adding the new 
clauses to the Bill. I have no power to 
give a construction of the Order. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Are 
we to understand from the ruling of the 
Chairman of Committees that the new 
Financial Clauses, which, of course, repre- 
sent a totally new financial arrangement, 
are to be taken, and that there is to be 
not only no discussion on the Amend- 
ments, but none on the Second Reading 
stage, and on the Question, “ That the 
Clause be added to the Bill ?” [ Cries of 
* Order !”] 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 
Gentleman has put a question of Order 
which I have no authority to interpret. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Then, Sir, are we 
and the country to understand that there 
is to be no diseussion on this perfectly 
new Bill? [Cries of * Order !"] 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 


BUSINESS OF SUPPLY. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) asked whether it was intended to 
take both the Seotch Education Votes 
to-morrow, or only Vote 9; and what 
would be the course adopted with regard 
to the other Votes on Monday ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked in 
what order the Votes subsequent to the 
first for Scotch Education would be 
taken ¢ 

Mr. SNAPE (Laneashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) desired to know whether the 
Business of Supply to-morrow would be 
limited to the Scotch Estimates ; and 
whether the English Education Estimates 
would be taken as as those for 
Scotland were disposed of 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, that 
only one Education Vote for Scotland 
would be taken on Friday in Committee 
of Supply, and after that the Govern- 
ment would proceed with the English 
Education Votes. The other Votes 
would be taken in the order in which they 
stood. 


soon 
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GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
(No. 209.) 


BILL. 


COMMITTEE. Progress, New Clauses, 
9 


26th July.) 
[FORTY-SEVENTH NIGHT, } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


A Clause (Financial Arrangements as 
between the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land).—(Mr. W. EF. Gladstone.) 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
wished tomove toamend the proposed new 
clause of the Prime Minister by inserting 
in line 18, after “determined,” the words 
“from time to time.” The object of the 
Amendment was to define more clearly 
the duty of the Committee to be appointed 
under Sub-section 5. By that sub- 
section a Committee was appointed to 
discharge three several functions. ‘The 
first related to the Customs and Excise 
Duties collected by Great Britain, 
and the Committee would have to 
determine what sum should — be 
deducted from the Revenue of Great 
Britain and added to the Revenue of Ire- 
land. In the second place, they would 
have to examine Customs and Excise 
Duties collected in Ireland, with a view 
todetermine what part of the duty related 
to articles consumed in Great Britain. 
They would have to deduct the sum 
relating to those articles from the 
Revenue of Ireland and add it to the 
Revenue of Great Britain. In a subse- 
sequent clause as to the Irish Post Office 
the Committee would have to determine 
every year how much was the Revenue 
of the Post Office and how much was 
the expenditure on it, with a view to 
retaining the Revenue collected and de- 
fraying the expenses incurred in the case 
of Great Britain on the one hand, and 
of Ireland on the other. These important 
functions it was evident would have to 
be exercised from year to year. The 
Revenue and Expenditure of the Irish 
Post Office would have to be ascertained 
each year, in order to determine how 
much should be added to the Revenue or 
subtracted from it, and, in like manner, 
the amount of Customs and Excise would 
have to be dealt with. The sub-section 
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appeared to contemplate only one order 
of the Committee, to operate for six 
years ; but the intention really was that 
there should be no general order, the 
amounts being ascertained each year. 
He, therefore, moved this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in line 18, after 
the word “determined,” to insert the 
words “ from time to time.”—(.Wr. Seaton.) 

Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, he 
did not think these words were necessary ; 
but at the same time, if the hon. Member 
desired to have them, as he did not think 
they would be injurious, he would offer 
no Opposition. 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, this proposal was more serious than 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to think. 
In the Act of 1888, whenever anything 
had to be done, the words * from time to 
time” were read in—which words were 
practically the same as “from year to 
year.” It had been sought in the Sth 
section to insert the words in regard to 
the Queen's prerogative ; but the Chief 
Secretary had expressed the view that the 
words would be read as in the General 
Act. If the words, therefore, were in- 
serted specifically in the clause under 
discussion, it would be taken that they 
were not to be “read in” in other places. 


Mr. T.M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
the right hon. Member for Bury was a 
very clever gentleman ; but he seemed to 
forget that on Wednesday week the hon. 
Member for Fulham raised this point as 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and the Govern- 
ment pointed to a provision in the Inter- 
pretation Clause howing that the very 
thing contemplated was already covered. 
However, the hon. Member pressed the 
Amendment, and was supported by his 
Leaders and sub-Leaders : and in the end 
the Government, against their own judg- 
ment and inclination, agreed to the 
Amendment. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) asked on what principle the Com- 
mittee would determine the payments in 
Sub-sections (a), (b), and (e), in regard 
to articles such as tea and chicory 7 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 


said, he 


understood that they would be matters of 
fact determined by local considerations. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 
over Square) said, it would baffle Trea- 
sury statisticians to find 

“ The annual sum for the Customs and Excise 

Duties (if any) collected in Great Britain on 
articles consumed in Ireland.” 
Casks of whisky could, no doubt, be 
traced ; but how could the amount to be 
returned on account of tea and enicory be 
ascertained ? ; 

THe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) said, it 
was desirable to adopt sound a 
principle as possible in dealing with these 
matters. There would be no difficulty 
in dealing with tea and tobaceo, but 
there would be with chicory and dried 
fruits. The Report of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) had 
dealt with those things on the basis of 
population, being, practically, the most 
satisfactory method. The object of 
the Committee would be to 
to the best of their ability these amounts. 
It was proposed because the Irish Mem- 
bers had already taken exeeption to 
Treasury experts assessing amounts of 
this kind. It was considered desirable 
that a Committee, jointly appointed by 
the Treasury and by the Irish Govern- 
ment, should ascertain what amount of 
duty was paid in Ireland on articles con- 
sumed in Great Britain, and what amount 
of duty was paid in Great Britain upon 
articles consumed in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON hoped that in some 
place or other it would be secured that 
the Committee should report from year to 
year, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to 
propose in the 3rd sub-section, after the 
word * Government,” to insert the words 
“in equal proportion.” The Ameudment 
had regard to the constitution of the 


as 


assess 


Committee, and the sub-section was 
somewhat vague upon the point. It 


said that the Committee was to be ap- 
pointed jointly by the Treasury and the 
Trish Government; and he acknowledged 
with satisfaction and with gratitude 
that the Prime Minister and the Govern- 
ment had admitted that in a case 
where a Committee had to deal with 
financial questions affecting two authori- 
ties the Committee should be nominated 
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by both and not by one. The Committee 
was to be appointed jointly by the Trea- 
sury and by the Irish Government. 
What did “ appointed jointly ” mean ? It 
might mean that the Treasury, 
having nominated certain persons to act, 
would invite the concurrence of the Lrish 
Government to every name. It might 
be held that the Treasury and the Irish 
Government should concur in regard to 
every name, or it might be held that the 
Treasury should nominate certain per- 
sons and then invite the Irish Govern- 
ment to nominate the remainder, perhaps 
a very minor proportion. That would 
not be satisfactory to Ireland, and he 
would ask that the usual and reasonable 
principle which prevailed in the appoint- 
ment of Joint Committees should apply to 
the case. Ireland had at least as great 
an interest as the United Kingdom, be- 
cause in regard to the Customs the only 
question would be the question of the 
transfer of about £300,000 from the Re- 
venue of one country to that of another ; 


and he thought that the country 
having the smaller Revenue had an 
interest in the £300,000 as great as 
the country having the very much 
larger Revenue. The Excise question 
would be the transfer of £2,000,000 


of Exeise from the Revenue of Ireland 
to tue Revenue of Great Britain, which 
wn about three times as great; and, 
looking at the relative interests of the 
two countries, the country having the 
smaller Revenue had a greater interest 
relatively to its entire resources in the 
deliberations of the Committee than the 
country having the larger Revenue. 
However, he should be quite content to 
lay down the principle that the Com- 
mittee appointed jointly should mean 
appointed in equal proportions, He did 
not apprehend that any great difference 
of opinion would arise, as the Committee 
would have to investigate facts and 
decide upon facts. 

Amendment proposed, in line 20, after 
the words “Government,” to insert the 
words “in equal proportions.” — (Mr 
Sexton.) 

Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there 
could be no objection to inserting these 
words. He quite agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman that the amount involved 
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would be of more importance to Ireland 
than to England. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he should like 
to know—as it was germane to the 
Amendment—what class of appointment 
the Government contemplated 7 Was the 
Committee to be composed of English 
Treasury officials on the one side and 
Trish Treasury officials on the other, or 
would it be composed of experts and 
such gentlemen as might be well 
known for their financial knowledge in 
Treland + 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newceastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, the view of the 
Government was that they should be 
officials from the Treasury. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that great 
difficulty might arise if the Members of 
the Committee should differ. It was 
important that they should know from 
the Government what course was to be 
pursued supposing the Members of the 
Committee were equally divided on any 
particular point. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, that the 
obvious course would be to give the 
Chairman a casting vote. Care would 
be taken on Report to insert words 
securing that result. 

ComManver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) thought the Imperial Trea- 
sury ought to have a casting vote. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that Sir 
Stafford Northcote, dealing with the 
question of the Suez Canal shares, had 
said that the English votes on the Board 
would be weighed—not counted. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) said that, as the Committee 
was to be appointed in equal numbers by 
Ireland and England, the Government 
recognised the necessity of having a 
casting vote, and they proposed to pro- 
vide for that on Report. But as it was 
conceivable that, owing to circumstances 
beyond the control of the Committee, they 
might never come to that point on Report, 
it was desirable that an Amendment to 
that effeet should be introduced at this 
stage. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would ask 
that the Amendment be now accepted. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he presumed 
there would he no appeal from the Com- 
mittee. Was it the intention of the Go- 
vernment that the Committee should 
finally decide on the facts or not ¢ 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Mr. J. MORLEY said, the finding 


of the Committee could not be quarrelled 
with. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, if the Com- 
mittee were only to report he should not 
object to there being no easting vote ; but 
as it was to determine the matters that 
same before it, surely provision should be 
made for x majority on one side or the 
other. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) wished 
to know if the hon. Member for Louth 
desired to imply that the votes of the 
Representatives of the English Trea- 
sury should be weighed and not counted ¢ 
If the policy of weighing and not count- 
ing votes had been pursued during the 
consideration of this Bill he had little 
doubt that very different results would 
have been arrived at. 

*Sirn J. LUBBOCK said, the Com- 
mittee would have no means of deter- 
mining the consumption. 

Mr. SEXTON said, they could deter- 
mine by population, and that was a 
fact. 

Sm J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, it was clear that the Com- 
mittee would have to decide questions of 
great delicacy on which, without im- 
puting any improper motives to anyone, 
differences of opinion were likely to 
arise. If the English and the Irish Re- 
presentatives on the Committee differed 
the whole Government would come to 
a standstill, unless some method were in- 
vented for deciding between them. He 
therefore asked the Government to 
pledge themselves to deal with the 
matter on the Report stage. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he would 
propose at once to insert the words “ the 
Chairman to have a casting vote.” 

Sin J. GORST said, they should 
amend the Amendment by adding the 
words * with power to choose a Chuair- 
man who shall have a casting vote.” 

CommManvpeER BETHELL did not 
think this proposal would remove the 
difficulty. 

Mr. MATTHEWS = (Birmingham, 
E.) suggested that the Chairman should 
have a second vote. 

CotoneEL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
thought that on a small Committee of 
four it would be placing too much power 
in the hands of one mau to give him a 
second vote. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that on 
an ordinary Select Committee the Chair- 
man had no vote at all unless the voting 
was equal, when he gave the deciding 
vote. On a Private Bill Committee, 
however, the Chairman had a vote as a 
Member of the Committee, and a casting 
vote as well, 

Mr. SEXTON said, he had not 
quite gathered whether the Chairman 
was to be one of the four, or whether a 
fifth man might be brought in. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
whether it was distinctly understood that 
the Chairman was to have two votes—a 
vote as a Member of the Committee, and 
then a casting vote ? 


Crovernment of 


Amendment (Wr. J. Morley) agreed 
to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. SEXTON moved the insertion, 
at the end of line 20, of the following 
words :— 

“The said Committee shall inquire and 
report, before the end of five years from the 
appointed day, to the Treasury and the 
Irish Government upon what principles and in 
what mode the relative capacity of Ire- 
lant to contribute to Imperial charges 
might in their judgment be most equi- 
tably determined, and how the amount 
of such annual contribution should be 
fixed; and, for the purpose of such inquiry 
and report, the said Committee shall have all 
the powers of a Private Bill Committee of the 
House of Commons.” 

He said, the object of the Amendment 
was to utilise the ability and the special 
experience of the Committee for an 
inquiry in reference to the question of 
the future contribution of Ireland to 
Imperial charges. The Prime Minister 
had intimated his willingness to appoint 
a Royal Commission for the purpose of 
making such an inquiry. He did not 
know at what time the Roval Commis- 
siou might be appointed, how it might be 
constituted, nor what might be the terms 
of the Reference to it. Until such in- 
formation was in the hands of the Com- 
mittee it Was not easy to anticipate what 
would be the precise value of its pro- 
ceedings. If the Royal Commission 
were appointed soon, it might close its 
inquiry in a couple of years, perhaps just 
about the time when the Irish Parlia- 
ment came into existence, and it would 
then be unable to avail itself of valuable 
experience that might be gathered be- 
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tween the appointed day and the end 
of the period of six vears. He supposed 
it would only be instructed to inquire and 
report, and Parliament would probably 
reserve to itself the power of saying 
whether any alteration should take 
place in consequence of its Reports. 
Would it not be a great pity and a great 
waste of force if the Joint Committee 
which had to sit from year to year for 
the purpose of discharging functions 
beariug upon the inquiry as to the 
amount of Ireland’s contribution should 
not apply itself to that subjectalso ? The 
Committee would have to determine the 
expenditure of the Post Office, how much 
Excise should transferred from Ire- 
land to Great Britain, and so on, these 
subjects having « close bearing on the 
question of the contribution of Ireland to 
Great Britain. Would it not be a great 
gain to the House of Commons when it 
considered the revision of the financial 
relations if it had before it a Report from 
to the experience 
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be 


these gentlemen as 
they had gained during the first five years 
of the existence of the Irish Parliament ? 
He did not think it would besatisfactory, 
after the Irish Legislature had come into 
existence, that au inquiry on the subject 
of TIreland’s contribution should be con- 
ducted by a Body named wholly by one 
of the parties—that was to say, the Im- 
perial Government, The Amendment 
did not touch the question whether or 
not the Roval Commission should be 
appointed, Let the Government appoint 
one if they pleased, because any inquiry 
would be useful. In his opinion, how- 
ever, it would be well, in addition, to 
allow the Joint Committee to make an 
inquiry, first because the Royal Commis- 


sion would probably end its investigation 


at about the beginning of the term ; and, 
secondly, because it was desirable that 
the Body which made the inquiry should 
have upon it Representatives of Ireland, 
He thought do no 
harm, and it might have valuable results, 


his proposal could 


Amendment proposed, 


Line 20, at end, insert, * The said Com- 
mittee shall inquire and report, before the end 
of five years from the pprod nite al day, to the 
Treasury and the Irish Government upon what 
principles and in what the relative 
capacity of Ireland to contribute to Imperial 
be most equi- 


Theale 


charges might in their judgment 
tably determined, and how the amount of such 
annual contribution should be fixed ; and, for 
the purpose of such inquiry and report, the said 
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Committee shall have all the powers of a 
Private Bill Committee of the House of Com- 
mons.” —(CVr. Sexton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I hope 
that my hon. Friend from whom this 
Amendment comes will not press it on 
the Committee—atany rate at the present 
time. I do not take the view as to the 
best instrument for this inquiry which he 
appears inclined to take. All who have 
paid any attention to the subject must 
agree that if the House adopts the 
principle of an intermediate period—and 
we are indebted to the hon. Member for 
the suggestion that there should be such 
x period—there must be a full inquiry 
before the close of that period. So far I 
think we are allagreed. Then the hon. 
Member argues, in the first place, that this 
Committee will be a competent instru- 
ment for conducting such an inquiry ; and, 
in the second place, he is not quite satis- 
fied as to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission by the Crown after the 
Legislature in Ireland has been con- 
stituted. Now, Sir, I do not think this 
Committee will of itself be an instrument 
very well qualified for conducting so 
large and searching an inquiry as must 
take place. The inquiry will embrace a 
great number of subjects, and it would not 
he well at all to limit the discretion of 
those who are charged with the conduct 
of it. But the object of these gen- 
tlemen who form the Committee will 
really be of a very limited character, 
very different in that respect from the 
searching inquiry which the Royal Com- 
mission will have to conduct. There is, 
besides, another consideration. We 
must consider not only the competence 
of the persons constituting the Body, 
but the weight and authority their Re- 
port will carry. I think it would be 
absurd to appoint on a Committee con- 
stituted for a purpose like this any 
large number of persons. The constitu- 
tion of a Royal Commission is of quite 
a different kind. Except in rare in- 
stances, where particular circumstances 
make the adoption of a different plan 
desirable, a Royal Commission _ is 
generally composed of a number of per- 
sons sufficient to allow of the repre- 
sentation of a variety of views. As to 
my hon, Friend’s difficulty that the 
Commission might be appointed by the 
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Crown after the Irish Legislature had 
come into existence, I would point out 
that the action of the Crown would be 
subject to the control of this House, 
and that in this House the Irish Mem- 
bers would be represented. I certainly 
incline to the opinion that this function 
is one much more closely connected 
with the duties of the Irish Members 
in this House than with Representatives 
of the Irish Legislature or its Executive 
on a Committee. I should hope that 
the Irish Members would be disposed to 
extend the principle of confidence upon 
which we have been acting throughout 
these discussions to this question. This 
would be more an Imperial than a local 
matter. It is part of the provisional 
arrangements which have been adopted. 
We are really postponing now that 
which is recognised as part of the duty 
of the Imperial Parliament—namely, 
the fixing of the financial relations be- 
tween the two countries. I do not wish 
to bind my hon. Friend or others, but it 
does not appear to me that the appoint- 
ment of this Commission ought to be 
made a matter of legislative enactment 
in this Bill. It would be better, probably, 
that some freedom should be allowed ; 
but Iam bound to say that this Com- 
mittee would not be an instrument ade- 
quate to the settlement of so consider- 
able and extended a question as that of 
the relative liabilities of the two coun- 
tries. I hope, therefore, my hon. Friend 
will not press upon us the acceptance of 
his Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I confess that this ques- 
tion presents several considerable diffi- 
culties to my mind. From the observa- 
tions I made a few days ago my right 
hon. Friend will see that in my judgment 
it would not be appropriate, nor wise, nor 
expedient to refer matters of principle 
to a Royal Commission, I believe my 
right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
would experience considerable difficulty 
in finding persons to constitute a Royal 
Commission which had to decide on prin- 
ciples of taxation. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I entirely 
agree. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then may we 
understand that the Royal Commission 
now contemplated by my right hon. 
Friend is not to deal with the principles 
on which taxation is to take place, but 
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is mainly to inquire into the facts of the 
case ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Cer- 
tainly. 
Mr. GOSCHEN: It will, I under- 


stand, inquire into the facts, and make 
recommendations with regard to taxation 
suggested by those facts? If they are 
to inquire into the taxable capacity, that 
involves a question of what are the 
principles on which they are to deter- 
mine such capacity ; and I would rather 
accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, because I should have confi- 
dence in the officials who would be 
appointed arriving at a proper solution 
of such a question, inasmuch as they 
would be persons who would be familiar 
with the whole subject. If, on the 
other hand, the inquiry of the Com- 
mission is to be strietly limited to facts, 
I think it is a question whether such an 
inquiry could not be contided with great 
advantage to a Royal Commission. My 
views on the Amendment would depend 
on the character of the Commission, and 
I should like to have some further in- 
formation from the Government on that 
point. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In my 
opinion, the sole and undivided respon- 
sibility for determining principles in 
connection with charges to be allocated 
in the ultimate arrangements between 
England and Ireland must rest with 
Parliament. In the first place, we must 
give unbounded power of inquiry into 
the facts ; and if we give the Cominission 
that power it will be impossible to 
prohibit the Commission from suggesting 
to the Queen, to the Government and 
Parliament, the inferences which may 
appear to arise out of the facts. I do 
not see how that can be shut out. It 
never has been shut out. But no power 
of the responsible Executive Government 
can be made over to a Commission. I 
should certainly, in order that the 
inquiry may be conducted with adequate 
weight, desire to see various interests 
and classes represented. I should desire, 
for instance, to see what are called the 
propertied and privileged classes—to see 
the classes connected with the land— 
represented. I think «a Commission 
would be an efficient instrument ; but the 
greatest care must be taken to avoid the 
possibility of a suspicion that the Com- 
mission is to take out of the hands of 
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Parliament any portion of its duties or 
responsibilities. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) 
said, a conclusive case had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman for the Com- 
mission rather than against it. He 
understood the Inquiry to be desired by 
everyone on both sides ; and, that being 
so, he did not think the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) need fear 
either as to the constitution of the Com- 
mission or as to the facts that would be 
laid before it. ‘The present Parliament 
had made itself responsible for issuing 
the Commission, and no one would wish 
to deprive any class of fair and proper 
representation upon it. They had 
nothing to go upon at present; but he 
would remind the Committee of the 
answers given by the Prime Minister in 
reply to questions of his, in which the 
right hon. Gentleman indicated that 
there was nothing in the mind of the 
Government as to any intention to 
narrow the Reference to the Commission, 
The point he now desired to put to the 
Committee was that he confessed to 
some apprehension in consequence of the 
conversation which had gone on. The 
main object of the proposal of the Mem- 
ber for North Kerry was to throw the 
duty of this inquiry upon a Committee, 


| which would not go into the matter until 


the Bill became law. To him it appeared 
that, as inquiry was essential, the 
sooner they had the inquiry made the 
better it would be. Whatever fate 
might overtake the Bill in another place, 
he wished to see one practical and 
important step taken towards Home Rule, 
and that would be done if the Com- 
mission were issued at once and the 
inquiry proceeded with. He feared the 
Amendment would have the effect of 
delaying the Inquiry, and he desired to 
impress upon the Government that the 
Commission should issued by a 
precise date without waiting for the Bill 
to become law. He would—if he might 
do so—ask the Member for North Kerry 
not to press the Amendment. He was 
aware that the hon. Member had sug- 
gested that this was not an alteration, 
but that it was intended to be addi 
tional 

Mr. SEXTON: Supplementary. 

Mr. J. EL. REDMOND:  Supple- 
mental to the Commission; but if the 
hon. Member induced the Government to 


he 
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accept his Amendment there would be 
an alteration, and their interests would 
suffer in consequence. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford evidently misappre- 
hended the object of the Amendment. 
He (Mr. Sexton) did not object to a 
Royal Commission being appointed ; but 
he was anxious that six years should not 
be entirely lost, and that the valuable 
experience that would be gained might 
be utilised for the purposes of the House. 
A supplemental Body of this character 
ought to be useful in connection with the 
contribution question. He thought it 
would beseen that he bad nodesire to delay 
the appointment of the Commission ; 
but the other Body might be appointed 
much earlier. With regard to what the 
Prime Minister had said, be (Mr. 
Sexton) did not wish to take away from 
the House the final decision on the 
question. But the effeet of the Prime 
Minister’s words was that, as he had 
suggested, no matter what Royal 
Commission was appointed, there would 
be some inquiry during the transitional 
period. He joined with the hon, Mem- 
ber for Waterford in urging that the 
inquiry, in whatever form, should be 
undertaken without delay. His main 
interest in the question of Irish Revenue 
was only in connection with the question 
of Home Rule. He doubted whether 
any inquiry would have much effect 
unless Home Rule was carried. The 
inquiry he proposed would facilitate 
matters, and he did not see that it 
interfered with an inquiry by Royal 
Comunission. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 5.) 
said, he considered, whether Home Rule 
was granted or not, a Commission to 
inquire into the financial relations be- 
tween the two countries would be a 
useful thing. He thought he now under- 
stood why time had been occupied in 
discussing the Amendment for a Com- 
mittee to make this inquiry. The hon. 
Member for Waterford had asked for and 
had been promised a Commission. 

Mr. SEXTON: I am as muelh in 
favour of an inquiry during the transi- 
tional period as he is. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, at all 
events, the Member for Waterford had 
scored for his section of the Irish Party. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!” and “ Order!) 
Now the hon. Member for North Kerry 
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wanted to score something for the other 
section of the Irish Party—[Cries of 
“Question !” and “ Order !”]—and’ the 
time of the Committee had been oceu- 
pied [ Cries of “ Question !"} 

Mr. SEXTON: You are the only 
man in the House who would say it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the fact 
remained that the Member for North 
Kerry asked for a Committee to decide 
upon a question which the Member for 
Waterford had been promised should be 
referred to a Commission. [Cries of 
“ Order !""] 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would like 
to ask were they to discuss this Royal 
Commission upon the Amendment before 
them’ Hon. Members wished the Com- 
mission to be appointed ; and, that being 
so, they should kuow whether it was to 
report before Home Rule was granted 
with regard to the insertion of certain 
Financia! Clauses in the Bill. The Bill, 
as it stood, settled matters for six years ; 
but if the Royal Commission reported 
during that period that Ireland did not 
pay enough, were they to have new 
financial arrangements during the six 
years’ term’ He thought the force of 
this question would be acknowledged. 
It was a question in which the British 
taxpayer was concerned. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman asked him what course he 
would take in certain contingencies. It 
was a hypothetical case 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there must be 
some substantial plan of dealing with 
the matter. The Government made 
themselves responsible for a Royal Com- 
mission. What would be, in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s view, the effect of the 
Royal Commission What would be its 
objects ¢ That was the question. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he had thought 
that the object of the Commission had 
been stated by the Prime Minister. 
There was a Committee some years 
ago; and that Committee had a wider 
Reference than was now proposed. The 
right hon. Gentleman asked, supposing 
the Home Rule Bill were passed this 
year and the Royal Commission were to 
begin its operations next year, what 
would be the effect of the finding of 
the Commission upon the temporary 
financial scheme sanctioned by the Act ? 
Well, his (Mr. Morley’s) view was that 
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the financial scheme would remain in 
operation until the end of the transitional 
period, whatever the Report of the 
Commission might be. The Act would 
contain a financial scheme, and they 
would be bound to carry it out. 


Sir J. GORST asked whether, sup- 
posing the Report of the Commission 
were to support the view of hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland that Ireland’s contribu- 
tion was too large, the Government would 
coutinue to exact that contribution for 
the unexpired period of the six years ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY said, that a con- 
tingency such as that contemplated by 
the right hon. Gentleman must be dealt 
with when it arose. He did not feel 
obliged to pronounce an opinion before- 


hand. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. MORLEY moved an Amend- 
ment providing that the joint order of 
the Treasury and the Irish Government 
dealing with the specified items of 
General Revenue should be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament instead of 
“the House of Commons” only. The 
terms were to omit the words “ House of 
Commons ” from Sub-section 3. and sub- 
stitute the words “ both Houses of Par- 
liament.” 


Government of 


Amendment agreed to, 


*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., 8.) rose 
to move, as a Amendment, to add to the 
beginning of the 4th sub-section the 
words— 

“Whenever the surplus available for the 
Irish Government amounts to not less than 
£500,000." 

His object in moving this Amendment 
was clear enough. It was to guarantee 
a surplus for the Irish Government of 
£500,000. [Opposition Cheers.) He 
assured hon. Gentlemen who cheered 
ironically that there would be no mystery 
about what he meant. His proposal had 
been described by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Armagh as an extraordinary 
proposition, and as one that had been 
gathered from the Land League doctrines 
Well, if it was, and if it was carried, it 
would not be the first of the Land League 
doctrines that had been given effect to 
in that House. For the last 10 years the 
British Parliament had been engaged in 
passing into law various parts of the 
original programme of the Land League ; 
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and if this was a part of that programme 
he was glad to say that it had the 
assent of a very high authority—one 
whose opinion he thought it would be ad- 
mitted carried great weight. He had there 
an extract from a letter written to The 
Westminster Gazette a short time ago by 
Sir Robert Hamilton, a gentleman of 
great experience, and of long official 
service in the Government Departments, 
and he dealt with this very proposition. 
He said— 

“ Provided that the figures of Mr. Gladstone 
are to be relied upon, it appears to me that 
£500,000 is not an inadequate surplus for the 
Irish Government to start with; but the figures 
of this sum are, to some extent, conjectural.” 


He continued— 


“ The Irish Members ask-—I think fairly—that 
they should be made sure of this surplus. In 
these circumstances, the simplest way would be 
for the Imperial Government to guarantee it 
for a certain fixed time.” 

He went on to say— 

“Tf the figures of Mr. Gladstone's estimate 
are borne out by the results, the Imperial Ex- 
chequer would not have to contribute anything ; 
but, on the other hand, if the results turn out to 
be less than that estimate, then the Imperial 
Exchequer ought to make due provision for the 
Irish Government, and thus carry out their 
undertaking to provide a surplus of £500,000,” 
After all, therefore, he was not making 
this proposal on his own authority alone, 
and he ventured to submit that such an 
opinion from an authority like Sir Robert 
Hamilton deserved the serious considera- 
tion of the Government. The reasons 
that supported this Amendment were 
perfectly clear. In the first place, they did 
not know what their receipts would be 
and what their expenditure would be, and 
the mistakes that had been already made 
in the Returns they had had justified them. 
in being suspicious as to all Returns, 
[ Opposition Cheers.) Hon. Gentle- 
men who cheered that statement had 
helped to make that state of things 
certain, at least in regard to Irish Ex- 
penditure, because they had supported 
and helped to carry an Amendment with 
reference to the pensions of Civil 
servants and police that would saddle 
the future Irish Government with a 
burden of indefinite magnitude. That 
charge, in his opinion, rendered it 
very uncertain whether, even if the 
estimate of their receipts were correct, 
they should be left with any surplus at 
all ; and he, for one, should be very slow 
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to join in working out a scheme of self- 
government with all the uncertainty as to 
whether they should have a surplus or a 
deficit in their very first year, Another 
reason for obtaining this guarantee was 
that for the first six years after Home 
Rule was established their hands would 
be absolutely tied in regard to their 
Revenue. They were to have no power to 
increase or re-adjust existing taxes to 
make up any deficit that might occur, 
and as for the answer that they could 
levy new taxes he would only say that he 
would be a bold Irish Minister indeed 
who would attempt to create a new tax 


in Ireland during the next 20 years. 
It had been said that they were 
asking for English money. For 


the seven or eight years he had had 
a seat in the House he had heard many 


audacious statements, but had never 
heard anything more utterly audacious 


than the assertion that by the scheme of 
the Prime Minister a single penny of 
English money would go into Irish 
pockets. After paying for every 
local service of an Imperial charac- 
ter, the Revenue of Ireland showed a 
surplus just now of £2,000,000, Was 
that Irish money or English money ? 
Did they pretend that it was English 7 ? 
He repe vated that he had never heard uny- 
thing more utterly audacious than this 
claim, and he could only wonder that 
men who had characters to lose should 
transfer the stale fictions of the platform 
to the floor of that House. He did not 
believe that there were many Englishmen 
so stupid as to believe this fiction ; but he 
had nodoubt there were some who, on Eng- 
lish platforms, would pretend to believe it. 
But if those Members had tongues the 
Irish Members had tongues too, and they 
would endeavour to show that not only 
was there not a single penny of English 
money coming to Ireland, but that the 
English were actually putting in their 
pockets money that belonged to the 
Irish. He had said this was not English 
money. He would go further, and say 
that even if it were it was owing 
to Ireland «a hundred times over for 
the robberies inflicted by England upon 
Ireland inthe past. England had robbed 
Ireland right through a century. Under 
the Act of Union they commenced by 
swindling Ireland, and driving her into 
bankruptey. ‘This same question of Ire- 
land’s taxable capacity was discussed at 
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the time of the Union, and the result was 
that Ireland was grossly overcharged. 
Pitt and Castlereagh imposed upon 
Ireland a contribution that she was un- 
able to pay, and in the very first year 
after the Union money had to be 
borrowed to make up the deficieney, and 
in 15 or 16 years the Debt of Ireland 
by these charges rose from £24,000,000 
to £120,000, 000, The Committee would 
hardly believe i , but £90,000,000 was 
added to Ireland's s National Debt to meet a 
deficit of £12,000,000. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that that fraudulent over- 
charge of Ireland at the time of the Act of 
Union was nothing less than a gigantic 
and audacious swindle. By the means he 
had described the National Debt of Ire- 
land had been quadrupled, while in the 
same period that of England had only 
been doubled. ‘This, moreover, was a 
violation of the Act of Union, for it was 
stipulated that there should be no borrow- 
ing on Ireland’s separate credit after 
the Union. It was also stipulated that 
Ireland should not be subjected to the 


high standard of taxation in England 
until the circumstances of the two 
countries became uniform. In 1817, 


however, the two Exechequers and the 
two Debts were consolidated, and Ire- 
land, without the required uniformity 
having been reached, was treated on 
the high English level. In that 
backward age there were some who 
called this extortion a blessing, and in 
these few weeks past they had heard in 
the speeches of gentlemen of the 
Unionist persuasion the same audacity 
of assertion. The result of this over- 
taxation of Ireland was made clear in 
1852, when the Spirit Duties were in- 
creased. A uniform rate was imposed 
on Excisable liquors throughout the 
United Kingdom, and the result of that 
system was that in 10 years the taxation 
of Ireland was increased by 52 per 
cent., while the taxation of England only 
increased during the same time 17 
per cent. He did not kuow what 
they called that, but he called it robbery. 
Last night the Member for Surrey stated 
that while Ireland paid 13s, in Excise 
Duties, England paid 15s., but the expla- 
nation of that was that Excisable articles 
consumed in Ireland had been taxed four- 
fold the amount paid by Excisable 
articles consumed in England ; and then, 
after raising the Irish duties out of all pro- 
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portion to the English duties, they came 
down here and told the Irish that be- 
cause they paid more they were able td 
pay more. Anything meaner than such 
a statement by anyone knowing the facts 
he could not conceive. The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer reminded them 
that the present Prime Minister was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who, in 1852, 
made the Spirit Duties uniform, but he 
was not the only Chancellor who pur- 
sued that policy. The late Chancellor 
himself was the last to lay an extra 
6d. on the Whisky Duties. The fact 
that the two Parties in the State had com- 
bined to rob Ireland in the past was no 
answer to the Irish case. Since 1852 


Ireland, it was computed, had been 
in this way robbed, on the average, 
of £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 a year. 


Mr. Giffen, a high authority, said 
£3,000,000, and his figures had never 
been disputed. In the face of these 
facts that could not be denied—[ Op- 
position laughter|—ignorant laughter 
would not dispose of them—in face 
of these facts, how could the claim 
Ireland now made be refused’ The 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity and the right hon. Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square, ob- 
jected to the misdeeds of men who were 
dead being made the basis of present-day 
claims. A more immoral argument he 
had never heard. It meant that if at any 
time they had got money, no matter by 
what dishonest means, they were to stick 
to it in spite of the immorality. He did 
not know what the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would say if they applied the 


same principle to Egyptian finance. He 
assured the late Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer that they would never cease to 
revive the old transaction of the Act of 
Unien. They should never cease to 
revive the transaction of 1852 and sub- 
sequent transactions of the same kind, 
and they would never ceasc—he spoke 
independently and sincerely—to bother 
aul worry this Parliament until it granted 
to Ireland full reparation and its full 
measure of justice. He urged as an 
additional argument for this Amendment, 
that, in charging Ireland two-thirds of 
the cost of the Constabulary and 
England only a third, they were charging 
Ireland more than her fair share. The 
hou. Member for Waterford was repre- 
sented as having said the other night 
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that the Irish Constabulary was an Im- 
perial Foree from its inception. What he 
said really was that it had been an Im- 
perial Force almost from its inception, 
When the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thus misquoted the Member for 
Waterford, the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred to the services of the police in the 
Fenian rising, and he was sorry he chose 
to deseribe the Fenians as “ foreign 
ruffians who spread a network of crime 
throughout the country.” The Fenians 
were not foreigners, and at their trial in 
Dublin they were denied the rights of 
foreiguers. They were tried as Irish- 
men, and in respect to their characters 
they were as respectable and far more 
devoted than the smug hypocrites who 
slandered them, entrenched behind the 
Imperial Forces, inside and outside the 
House. That reference of the right hon. 
Gentleman to the Fenians reminded him 
that the very title of the Constabulary 
showed their Imperial character, for they 
acted the part of an army. In 1867 they put 
down the Fenians, and for that achieve- 
ment they were called the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and he repeated that the 
very name stamped them as an Imperial 
Force. He would respectfully submit to 
the Prime Minister that it was a settled 
principle of equity that when they got 
rid of a charge, the compensation to be 
paid in respect of it ought to come out 
of the fund which was relieved from the 
charge. Though no gentleman in the 
House would dispute that principle of 
equity, he was sorry to say that it had 
not always been observed in dealing 
with Ireland. At the time of the 
Chureh Act there was a charge on Im- 
perial funds of £40,000 a year for the 
Presbyterians and an aunual charge of 
£30,000 a vear for Maynooth, and ac- 
cordingly, when compensation in respect 
of those charges was made, it ought to 
have been made by Parliament out 
of Imperial Funds, It was, how- 
ever, taken out of the Irish Church 
surplus, a purely Trish fund. The 
Constabulary had been maintained in 
the past out of Imperial funds for Im- 
perial purposes, and he submitted that 
upon every principle of equity the cost 
of winding it up ought to come out of 
the fund from which it had hitherto been 
paid. There was an additional reason 
why this ought to be done. Originally, 
part of the cost of the Constabulary 
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was borne by the counties in Ireland. 
In 1845 Sir Robert Peel brought in a 
Bill for the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
when it was pointed out that the repeal 
would disastrously affect Ireland, and 
Sir Robert Peel pledged himself there 
and then that, as some compensation for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, he would 
have the whole cost of the Constabulary 
put upon the Consolidated Fund and 
taken off the counties of Ireland. Sir 
Robert Peel went out of Office, and in 
1846 a Liberal Government brought in 
a Bill based on the promise of Sir 
Robert Peel, and the cost of the Con- 
stabulary then became an Imperial, and 
not an Irish, charge. He might enter 
into the historical aspect of this financial 
question at length, but he would not 
do so; he would only refer to one 
particular, and that was the increase 
of the National Debt. He _ referred 
to this chiefly because of the 
argument used last night by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Kingston (Sir 
R. Temple). His (Mr. Claney’s) con- 
tention in regard to the National Debt 
was, that they (the Irish) had never 
had a National Debt —that  Ire- 
land never had such a Debt, pro- 
perly speaking, of its own. The 
National Debt, created at the time of the 
Union, was created for Imperial pur- 
poses—namely, to put down the rebellion. 
As to the National Debt created since 
the Union, Ireland had not had the least 
say in creating it, and, therefore, not 
being TIreland’s Debt, Ireland ought not 
to be charged a single penny in respect 
of it. But the hon. Baronet said last 
night that it was incurred to provide 
for wars on the Continent, and thus 
Ireland, as well as England, was pro- 
tected. Protection, indeed! It reminded 
him of the protection the bear gave to 
the victim when it hugged him to death. 
Protection ! when this Parliament allowed 
the landlords of Ireland to grind their 
unfortunate tenants to the dust.  Pro- 
tection! when they kept four-fifths of the 
population of Ireland outside the pale of 
the Constitution. Protection! What 
they wanted to be protected against at 
that time was England; and he did not 
hesitate to say that if at any time during 
those years Ireland had thrown off the 
yoke of England by foree of arms, it 
would not only have been justified, but 
called upon to do so. They never had 
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protection from England of the right 
sort; they had the protection of a step- 
mother—of an enemy ; and the records of 
Parliament for the last 50 years showed 
that, because what they had been doing 
was to repeal and reform all their legisla- 
tion of the early part of the century, 
They had had no protection from 
England, and owed her nothing in respect 
of her protection. To sum up, all he could 
say was that they did not know what their 
ex penditure or their revenue would be, that 
their hands would be tied for the next 
six years, so that they would not be able 
to make up a deficit by imposing taxa- 
tion ; that it was not English money they 
asked for, but their own ; and that even if 
it were English money, England owed it 
to them ten times over. ‘These were the 
reasons in support of his Amendment 
which he ventured to submit to the 
Committee with all respect, and especially 
to the Prime Minister, who had on recent 
occasions referred so eloquently to the 
shabby treatment which Ireland had in 
financial matters received at the hands of 
the British Government. 


Amendment proposed, 

Line 21, at beginning, insert “ Whenever 
the surplus available for the Irish Government 
amounts to not less than five hundred thousand 
pounds,.”—(CWr, Claney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Ido not 
intend to discuss the historical argument 
that has been brought forward by the 
hon. Member, because I do not think we 
can deal with it adequately at this time. 
The only conelusion to whieh I am 
drawn is that in this intermediate arrange- 
ment for six years Ireland should be 
treated equitably and even liberally. 
This, I think, has been fulfilled by the 
proposals that have been made, and 
further than that we could not go at the 
present time. The Amendment of the 
hon. Member is rather a singular one, 
heeause the hon. Member says that when 
the surplus of £500,000 falls short of 
that amount—say, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it falls te £499,000—in con- 
sequence of that fall one-fourth shall be 
taken away from the Imperial contribu- 
tion ; that is to say, the Imperial contribu- 
tion from Ireland shall be reduced from 
oae-third to one-fourth. 
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Mr. CLANCY: That was not my 
argument, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
the complement to this Amendment, and 
I treat it upon that principle. Accord- 
ing to the Estimates that have been 
made, the Government show a surplus of 
£500,000, which, if the Estimates are 
realised, would remain to the credit of 
Ireland when she has back her portion. 
That is the whole meaning of the sur- 
plus. There is no such thing as a sur- 
plus ear-marked, and there is no such 
thing legally as a surplus of £500,000. 
As I understand the Amendment, it means 
that whenever in the balance-sheet of Ire- 
land, between Revenue and Expenditure, 
there was a surplus of less than £500,000, 
then the Imperial contribution should be 
reduced by one-fourth. 


Mr. CLANCY : No. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Perhaps 


the hon. Gentleman will explain. 

Mr. J. E. REDMOND (Waterford) 
said, that as he understood the Amend- 
ment proposed, the effect of it would be 
this—he would take the case the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself put—that in 
some years the surplus would be £499,000 
instead of £500,000 ; in that case the 
operation of the Amendment would 
be that the Imperial contribution would 
be diminished by £1,000. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My ob- 
jection to it remains in full, because this 
is not a question of money to be handed 
over by us to Ireland in future years, in 
respect to which I could understand the 
argument which says you ought not to 
fall below the sum you set out with, but 
this is simply a question of the balance 
betweeu Irish Revenue and Irish Expendi- 
ture. The effect of the Amendment 
would be to make ourselves dependent 
for a portion of the Imperial contribution 
upon the balance which the Irish autho- 
rities might think fit to establish. For 
example, if Ireland increased her Ex- 
penditure by £500,000, that £500,000 
would be deducted from the Imperial 
contribution. The argument is that the 
Imperial contribution ought to be 
lightened — to be diminished — not 
in consequence of a diminution of the 
resources of Ireland, not in cousequence 
of any alteration in the relations of the 
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two countries, but because the Irish 
Authority thinks fit to spend £500,000 
more. That would be a fundamental 
departure from the main outlines of the 
scheme. It is founded on _ principles 
totally unsound, and to which, I am sorry 
tosay, we could not give any agreement. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: My right 
Friend will understand the argument of 
the hon. Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Claney) that Great Britain has 
robbed Ireland to such an extent in the 
past that it would be perfectly legitimate 
and perfectly just that we should in this 
matter make restitution to Ireland. I 
quite appreciate the course taken by my 
right hon. Friend, and I agree there is 
not time to answer the argument of the 
hon. Member, because, through the un- 
fortunate manner in which we are dealing 
with the whole of these questions, of 
great importance both to Ireland and to 
this country, he feels he must not absorb 
more of the few hours left by replying at 
length to the hon. Gentleman. But let 
me point out the disastrous effect of that 
course. The hon. Member has made an 
elaborate indictment against the finances 
of this country. He has laid the indict- 
ment against my right hon. Friend the 


hon. 


is, 


Prime Minister, and against other 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, that 


through the whole course of the century 
they have been unjust to Ireland. It is 
most important that the Prime Minister, 
who has conducted with such ability the 
finance of this country—I might almost 
say for half a ceutury—should, with his 
great authority, be able to tell the Irish 
people that they were deceived—volun- 
tarily deceived—by the statements so put 
forward by Irish Members. Is it not 
really disastrous that statements of this 
kind should not be answered, not by the 
Opposition, who are suspected by the 
Irish Members, but from the Government 
Benches The right hon. Gentleman 
himself ought to be able to show that the 
view put forward of Great Britain having 
robbed Ireland for all these years is a 
false view and a slander on the right hon. 
Geutleman and other Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. The speech of the hon. 
Member for North Dublin is simply 
sowing the seeds of discontent with the 
arrangement proposed by the Prime 
Minister. That is very disastrous, and 
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my right hon. Friend has let words drop | 
as if he endorsed the statement that 
Ireland had been unjustly taxed. The 
other day, when I dealt with this ques- 
tion, hon. Gentlemen opposite thought I 
was making a charge, an attack upon my 
right hon. Friend, because I said he was 
responsible to a great extent for the 
taxation of Ireland. That was not 
my object; but what I wanted 
to prove, both to this House and the 
country, was that it was impossible for 
the statements of the hon. Member for 
North Dublin (Mr. Clancy) to be true, 
because if it were, the reputation of my 
right hon. Friend would rest on a false 
basis. I hold that he has taken the 
proper course in the great financial 
schemes affecting Ireland, and that he 
was animated by a just spirit, but I 
regret that the refutation does not come 
from his own lips. I will not attempt to 
deal with the figures of the hon. Mem- 
ber, but will leave that to others, and I 
only rose to enter my protest on behalf 
of previous Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer against the silence of my right hon. 
Friend being taken as endorsing the 
views put forward by the hou. Member. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, that 


Government of 


a charge of sporadic and continual rob- 
bery had been put forward by the hon. 
Member for Dublin (Mr. Clancy), who 


challenged them to reply. The Prime 
Minister said there was not time ade- 
quately to reply to the historical argu- 
ment. Doubtless, there was not; but as 
an English Member, he thought the time 
had come when they could no longer 
allow this imputation to be cast upon 
them without putting before the Com- 
mittee and the country facts that were, 
or ought to be, well known The hon. 
Member, as a first charge against them, 
said that Ireland had a normal surplus of 
£2,000,000, and that practically she 
ought to enjoy the benefit of that surplus; 
but how did the hon. Member account 
for the position of Scotland ? After all, 
there were three nations concerned in this 
partnership. The English nation, in 
round numbers, paid two-thirds—as a 
matter of fact, she paid seven-tenths—of 
her annual income to Imperial charge, 
Scotland paid two-thirds, while Ireland 
alone paid one-third, or, rather, three- 
tenths, As to the outcome of the Royal 
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Commission, he should not be sorry to 


| prophesy that, whether or not England 


turned out to have played the part of the 
unjust judge, the Irish nation had played 
the part of the importunate widow. The 
hon. Member in his allegations, based 
on the Act of Union, forgot that such a 
person as the great Napoleon ever 
existed. Ireland, of course, had to pay 
her share of the cost of the gigantic 
struggle which convulsed the whole of 
Europe. 


Mr. CLANCY: In 


had no interest whatever. 


Mr. WYNDHAM said, that was the 
fallacy that lay at the base of all the hon. 
Member's arguments. It was not only 
a war of Greater Britain, of the United 
Kingdom, but a war in which we took 
up and played the man’s part for Europe 
against the despotism of the First Napo- 
leon. Hon, Gentlemen might sympa- 
thise with the views that first animated 
the First Napoleon; but he asked 
whether, in the light of events, they 
would rather have been on Napoleon’s 
side or ours ¥ Would the fate of Ireland 
have been happier as a member of the 
Continental Alliance, with all her ports 
blockaded, with all her manhood drawn 
from her, and all her money drained into 
the Treasury of France ? In the great 
Napoleonic struggle victory was cheaper 
than defeat, and that was the answer to 
the contention of the hon. Gentleman that 
Ireland was robbed by the Act of Union. 
He passed to the amalgamation of the 
two Debts in 1817. The hon. Member 
said that constituted another wrong and 
injustice to Ireland, and that it led to 
Ireland being taxed on a level with Eng- 
land. ‘That, as the hon. Member after- 
wards admitted, was not true at that time. 
Let them consider whether the amalga- 
mation of the two Debts in 1817 was a 
wrong to Ireland or not? So far from 
being a wrong it was a blessing. The 
other day he came across a quotation of 
Lord John Russell, from which it appeared 
that the Irish taxes in 1817 were bringing 
in a sum of £4,000,000 to the Revenue 
less than they were expected to bring in ; 
and as the Expenditure was £7,000,000, in 
order to make up the deficiency Ireland, 
before 1817, would have had to borrow, 
these borrowings going to swell up the 
National Debt. After 1817 Ireland did 
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not borrow. If her taxes were computed 
to raise £7,000,000 and only brought in 
£4,000,000, the English and Scotch were 
the only people who were worse off by 
the arrangement, England had a strong 
case as against Ireland in this connection, 
and when the Roval Commission sat. it 
would be found that the Irish Members 
had been living in a fool's paradise over 
this question of the financial relations 
between the two countries. Admitting 
that the taxation between the two coun- 
tries was equalised, that equalisation had 
led to this result : that, whereas the Eng- 
lish and Scoteh paid towards Imperial 
charges £7 out of every £10 they raised, 
the Irish people paid only £3. Upon 
that absurd basis, which the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had pointed out 
was incurred by them in order to keep 
up what he called eleemosynary coercion, 
it was proposed that this basis of pay- 
ment should be continued, and now the 
hon. Gentleman wished to have a guaran- 
teed surplus of £500,000, One argument 
which had been most effectively used in 
support of Home Rule was that England 
would get rid of the cost of the Police, 
light railways, and other works in Ireland. 
But, instead of that being the 
clause as it stood placed upon the backs 
of the British taxpayers for ever a bargain 
which had been denounced in the strongest 
terms by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whilst the hon, Member by his Amend- 
ment wished to pile upon that an addi- 
tional burden of £500,000 a year, 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) the the 
hon, Member who had just spoken and 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were so complete, he expected they 
would have no opposition from them to 
the appointment of a Special Commission. 
Up to the present, however, they had 
given no countenance to the appointment 
of the Commission, and some observations 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would seem to imply that their opposition 
to the proposal was to be continued. 
The principle of the Amendment was a fair 
one, and it was unjust that no proposal 
had been offered by the Government 
such as was suggested. What was their 
(the Irish Members) case? When the 
Prime Minister proposed his Bill for the 
Better Government of Ireland, he 
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that the Irish Government 
should have the power of taxing the Irish 
people, and he calculated as essential for 
the purpose of the Irish Government that 
there would be a surplus of £500,000, 
Since then he had changed his mind— 
the Government had changed the 
character of their proposal—and instead 
of giving to the Irish Government for 
the next six years the power of controlling 
and imposing taxes, they took it into 
their own hands. All the Irish Members 
asked was that if they deprived them of 
imposing and controlling the taxes of 
Ireland, they should at least guarantee to 
the Irish people the amount which upon 
their own calculation they put forward 
as necessary for the purpose of the Irish 
Government. Where was the unreason- 
able demand in that ? The hon. Member 
who spoke last said they wanted the 
English nation to manage all these 
things for them. They did not; they 
were perfectly willing to take the offer 
the Government originally made, that 
the Irish Government should control the 
taxes of Ireland. They were willing, if 
the Government adhered to their original 
proposal, to take that offer now. If this 
country was to control the taxes after 
they set upan Irish Government they 
must on their part, in the name of the 
Irish people, protest against the im- 
putation which would be made against 
them afterwards of mis-government, if, 
under the system now proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Government, Ireland would not be able 
to maintain a surplus sufticieut to carry 
the Government. They were not 
wedded to the Amendment in this par- 
ticular form: but the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see the absurdity of first 
putting forward a proposition that the 
Irish were to control their own taxes, 
and making a calculation founded 
upon that of £500,000 necessary 
for the carrying onof the Government, 
and then taking away from them the 
power of raising their own taxes. By 
doing so he left them absolutely power- 
less: and if the Home Rule Bill failed in 
its purpose, it would fail because of this 
provision : because the Lrish Government 
would not be able to raise the money 
that it was the intention of this seheme 
togive them. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment to make some concession. It 
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was all very well to talk about the Irish 
Government squandering the money given 
them ; but if it were possible, as he con- 
tended it was, that by some unforeseen 
expenditure the amount of money which 
the Government themselves regarded as 
necessary to carry on the Irish Govern- 
ment should not be forthcoming, surely 
it was contrary to all reason and common- 
sense not to protect the Irish Govern- 
ment against such a contingeuey. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the hon, Member 
for North Dublin made a plain, straight- 
forward speech from his point of view, 
and proved from his figures that succes- 
sive Governments of Great Britain had 
been robbing Ireland. He was not going 
into that question, but it was due to the 
Committee that the Prime Minister or 
some Member of the Government should 
say whether they agreed with that view 
or not. If they did, the argument of the 
hon. Member opposite was worthy of 
attention on the grounds of justice, 
But it was to be noticed that whenever 
the Government were challenged to reply 
to any of these difficult questions there 
came over the Treasury Bench one of 
those brilliant flashes of silence whieh 
seemed to answer their purpose in every 
difficulty. He wanted the Government 
to pay attention to the speech of the hon, 
Member for North Dublin for another 
purpose. That speech illustrated the 
union of hearts that was to continue. He 
felt thankful, as a Representative of the 
British taxpayer, that the hon, Member 
for the moment did not represent the 
majority of the Irish Members, because, 
if he did, English Members would stand 
aghast when they came to contemplate 
what the Government would have to 
yield to at the expense of the British 
taxpayers. But when they remembered 
that although the Party of the hon. 
Member for Waterford was inthe minority 
in that House they were far stronger in 
Ireland than their numbers would appear 
to indicate, they must come to the con- 
clusion that the sentiments and speeches 
which they had heard from hon. 
Members opposite that night were the 
sentiments and speeches which would be 
taught from one end of Ireland to the other 
—that Ireland was the robbed part y—and 
they knew how these sentiments were 
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likely to be adopted. If those hon, 
Members in a future Parliament should 
represent the sentiments of Ireland, what 
was the Government going to do that 
relied on those hon. Members opposite for 
their Office ? They had two things to 
do. To resist and probably lose Office, 
or yield to the demands made at the 
expense of the British taxpayer. If it 
was a similar Government to the present, 
they knew the first aiternative would not 
be taken. They would stick to the 
Treasury Bench through thick and thin ; 
therefore this union of hearts was a 
very poor look-out. The hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the Amendment was 
very hard on the Liberal Unionists, call- 


ing them audacious, and using other 
epithets of a similar character. In 
doing so he was only copying, almost 


verbatim, the language the Prime 
Minister used on Tuesday night in an 
excited moment, and when he had lost his 
temper. The hon. Member for North 
Dublin stated that by the Act of Union 
the Irish people were robbed. © Whether 
that were so or not, it was abundantly 
evident that by the Bill for the disrup- 
tion of the United Kingdom, which the 
Government were forcing through by the 
gag against the will of the majority of 
Britain, the people of Great 
Britain were to be robbed. That was 
one thing they had to make clear. The 
hon. Member challenged his (Mr. Jesse 
Collings’) statement that it would place 
upon the British people the burden of the 
deficiency which would result from Lre- 
land paying less than her share to the 
Imperial contributions. He repeated his 
statement, and he declared from careful 
calculations that the cost of this Home 
Rule Bill to each constituency would be 
£4,000 per annum. In the City of Bir- 
mingham it would mean that a 4d. 
rate would have to be imposed in order 
to raise £32,000 a year, which would be 
the cost to that city to carry out the 
crazy scheme of the Prime Minister for 
breaking up the United Kingdom. He 
did not think that when this was recog- 
nised any city would put up with it. The 
hon. Member for North Dublin said they 
were going to worry and bother this 
Parliament until they got their rights. 
That was a nice prospect for the union 
of hearts, of the existence of which the 
Prime Minister had so often assured them. 


Great 
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The Act for breaking up the Union 
would rob the British taxpayer beyond 
all doubt, and the prospect which the 
speeches of hou. Members opposite re- 
vealed was anything but cheerful for the 
British people. ‘The Liberal Unionists 
only desired what was fair under this 
Bill, if it should ever become law ; but 
this it never would. All they wanted 
was that Ireland should contribute her 
fair share towards Imperial Expendi- 
ture. The old legal maxim, to the 
effect that those who participated in the 
benefits should share the burdens, ought 
to be applied to the case of Ireland. It 
would be a good look-out for the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be as- 
sured of a surplus ; but it would tend to 
make him somewhat careless in making 
up his Budget, because he would be as- 
sured that a surplus would come to him. 
On the other hand, the outlook for the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would be very bad indeed. They could 
see the spirit in which these proposals 
were regarded by hon. Members oppo- 


site. So far from being a final settle- 
ment, hon. Members opposite said 
plainly that they would worry and 
bother this Parliament. If anything 
could open the eyes of the Prime 


Minister to the madness of the scheme, 
the speeches of hon. Members opposite 
should do so, At any rate, those 
speeches would open the eyes of the 
British constituencies, and whenever 
the matter was referred to them both 
Bill and Government would be wiped 
away. 

*Mr. H. S. FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said, the Amendment had met 
with such scant courtesy, and such a poor 
reception at the hands of every Member 
who had spoken either from the Unionist 
or Government side, that he apprehended 
there was no serious argument which had 
to be met. But if the Prime Minister 
himself thought the Amendment un- 
worthy of notice, certainly the observa- 
tions with which the Amendment was 
supported were worthy the attention of 
the Committee. He was not at all 
surprised at the line of argument taken 
by the Mover of the Amendment, and it 
was only in accordance with the argument 
which the hon, Member and his Party 
persistently used. He accused the Go- 
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vernment of this country of having been 
parties to «a gigantic and audacious 
swindle; with being guilty of robbery 
and immoral conduct. Coming from an 
Irish Nationalist Member they were 
accustomed to language of that kind, and 
the ground of want of time was a con- 
venient excuse for the Prime Minister for 
not taking notice of this abuse, because 
the Prime Minister himself, unhappily, 
in advocating this measure, had occupied 
a great deal of time in throwing abuse on 
this country. Adjectives almost as 
strong as those employed by the Irish 
Members had been made use of by the 
Prime Minister of England against Eng- 
land. The good name of England would 
be sacrificed, if necessary, in order that 
the Bill or any particular clause in it 
should pass. The hon. Member for 
North Dublin interjected, in the course of 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Dover, that the Irish people had no 
interest in the Napoleonic wars. That 
was quite in harmony with a statement 
of a late Member of the Irish Party, Mr. 
O'Kelly, who said—* An Irish rising 
would burst forth at the first signal from 
a French warship.” Every one of the 
limitations of the Government would be 
accepted by the Irish Members pro tanto, 
and no further. They would use this 
Bill as a lever for extorting more from 
the British Government, and they had 
given fair notice of their intentions. In 
the face of those declarations, what be- 
came of the prospect held out from time 
to time to the electors of this country 
that if once a free hand were given 


to the Prime Minister to deal with 
Ireland the Irish difficulty would be 
over? The hon. Member for North 


Dublin had also stated that night that 
Ireland owed England nothing, and that 
they were taking this measure as a right. 
This measure was being passed as the re- 
sult of fear, and he asked hon. Gentle- 
men opposite what kind of gratitude 
from Irish Members’ would result 
from this Bill if it were passed ? 
These were concessions which hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland had succeeded in wring- 
ing from the Prime Minister, and they 
were given to them as a weapon to enable 
them to extract something more. There 
was no sense of community with the 
English people; but, fortunately, the 
Irish Members below the Gangway (the 
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Nationalists) did not represent Ireland 
altogether, for there was a portion of 
Ireland which was loyal to this country, 
and which intended to remain leyal, and 
which, so far from desiring to weaken their 
connection with this country, desired to 
strengthen it. And nowa word with re- 
gard to the Amendment. There was not 
time to discuss it. The Prime Minister 
claimed to dispose of it in a sentence. 
The Prime Minister reproached the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond) with want of care in regard to the 
Amendment ; but the right hon, Gentle- 
man himself might be accused of want 
of care in the reading of it. He did not 
seem to have gathered the meaning of 
the Amendment ; as to whether one-third 
was an excessive contribution, and as to 
the proposal that there should be a con- 
tribution of one-fourth ; but, independ- 
ently of that, if the surplus was not 
£500,000 the Irish were to contribute 
nothing at all. 


Government of 


An hon. Member: No. 


*Mr. H. S. FOSTER said, it was sug- 
gested that if the surplus was only 
£499,000, the contribution to England 
would be £1,000 short ; but he wished to 
point out that by the terms of the Amend- 
ment, unless they had the £500,000 surplus 
they would have a nil contribution. He 
was satisfied both sides of the House would 
not look at that view very favourably. 
The object of the Amendment seemed 
to him to be to put on record the fact that 
the Irish Members were not satisfied with 
what the Prime Minister to-day called a 
favourable and an equitable arrangement, 
but what next vear he might consider a 
very inequitable arrangement. 


Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) 
that the hon. Member for North Dublin 
(Mr. Clancy), in bringing forward the 
Amendment, stated that he did so for two 
reasons—first, because it doubtful 
whether there would be any surplus at 
all in Ireland ; and, secondly, because the 
Irish would not have control over their 
own taxation. As tothe first argument, 
the hon. Member might set his mind at 
rest. He might be certain that there 
would be no surplus—a fact which ought 
to make him more firm in advocating his 
Amendment. With regard to the second 
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point, he (Mr. Rentoul) could very well 
understand the feeling of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and could thoroughly sympathise 
with him. Of course, if it was under- 
stood that the postponement of the 
various important matters in the Bill was 
to be for the purpose of getting some 
skeleton of a measure passed at the 
present time which could be afterwards 
filled up, and that by putting forward the 
measure the fears and apprehensions of the 
Loyalist minority could be lulled to rest, 
there did seem to be logic and sense in 
the plan of the Government. But the 
Ulster Members understood these tacties, 
and objected to the Bill. Although the 
questions of taxation, of judiciary, of 
police, and of the land were reserved 
from the Irish Legislature, the Ulster 
Members objected to the Bill just as 
much as they would have done if these 
questions had not been postponed, but 
had been dealt with in the measure. 
The hon. Member for North Dublin 
moved that whenever the surplus avail- 
able for the Irish Parliament amounted 
to not less than £500,000, then, and 
not till then, one-third of the 
General Revenue of Ireland would 
be paid into the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom. Now, if this Amend- 
ment were accepted as part of the Bill, 
would it not be the positive duty of the 
Government of Ireland to keep the sur- 
plus always under £500,000 7 <A point 
which seemed to have missed the notice 
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‘of all the previous speakers was that the 


Amendment would be satisfied if the 
surplus was Is. under £500,000, Under 
those circumstances, the Amendment 
was a much stronger order than had 
been at first thought. But the hon. 
Member spoke of tne future taxation of 
Ireland, and said—* He would be a bold 
Minister who would impose any new tax 
on Ireland for the next 20 years.” But 
would he be a bold Minister, in the esti- 
mation of the hon. Member, who would 
put a tax, say, on the linen trade of 
Belfast ? though, of course, there were 
taxes that it would require a bold 
Minister to propose in an Irish Legisla- 
ture. But the hon. Member had spoken 
of the indignation which, he said, was 
expressed on the platforms of England 
when it was pointed out that English 
money was being perpetually asked for 
to go into Irish pockets. Considering 
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the statements made, both inside and out- | 
side the House, during the last 20 years, 
considering the statements made by 
speakers from Ireland with regard to 
England and the English people, it was 
not to be wondered at that the consti- 
tuencies of England would 
resent the idea of English money going 
into the Irish pockets—especially if the 
partnership was to be dissolved. The 
hon. Member had dealt with the police, 
and he had pointed out that it was an 
Imperial Foree—a fact which was 
proved by the phrase “ Royal” being 
applied to the Irish Constabulary. But 
strangely enough, in the next sentence, 
the hon. Member, referring to a 
remark made by the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer two or three nights ago, 
alluded to the Fenians, giving them an 
extraordinarily high character as patriots 
of the first order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the observations of the hon. Member were 
not relevant to the Amendment before 
the Committee. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, he was referring 
to the words which the Mover of the 
Amendment used in the course of his 
argument. 


Tue CHAIRMAN 
follow that the observations 
Order. 

Mr. RENTOUL : If you rule that I 
am not to refer to words used by an hon, 
Member 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, 
The hon. Member’s argument 
germane to the Amendment under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. RENTOUL said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred to the state of Ireland 
after the Union, referring to the large 
increase of Debt for which Ireland was 
liable. and some of his remarks were 
received with laughter by hon. Gentle- 
men who, probably, had not studied the 
question as deeply as the hon. Member 
had done. The hon. Member was 
decidedly correct in a great deal he had 
said ; but he had left out of count why it 
was that the Debt of Ireland had in- 
creased at that time. The hon. Member 
had subsequently indicated that, to his 
mind, it would not have been relevant to 
have brought before the House what was 
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the state of the case at that time. 


| Another hon. Member had referred to the 


enormous cost of the defence of this 
Realm during the Napoleonic Wars, and 
the hon. Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy) had said—* What had we to do 
with that? We gained nothing by it.” 
That brought out as forcibly as any- 
thing could bring out what they had 
repeatedly asserted—namely, that down to 
the present moment there had not been dis- 
played by gentlemen from Ireland any par- 
ticular interest in the honour and well- 
being and upstanding of England. When 
the hon. Member who was speaking at the 
time said—* The money was spent to 
protect you as part of the United King- 
dom,” the hon. Member for North Dublin 
said that the people who most wanted to 
be protected at that time were the people 
of England. If that was the view of 
the hon, Member and his Party, they 
certainly had not risen to the height of 
being strong supporters of the United 
Kingdom, or of the British Empire 
generally. But the hon. Member had 
spoken of Ireland having been robbed in 
the past. He had said—** Anything 
you give to us now will be only a fair 
set-off and reprisal for what has taken 
place in the past.” It was remarkable 
that the right hou. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, in answering the Amendment, 
should have passed over that observation 
without a single remark, because if 
robbery was committed the Prime 
Minister for 40 years had been more 
responsible for it than any other living 
The Opposition, however, did not 
desire to allow the observation to pass ; 
for the simple reason that if they did 
it would be used against them with 
considerable foree. There was an 
immense amount of exaggeration about 
the wrongs which had been perpetrated 
by England against Ireland in the past. 
and when they asked hon. Gentlemen 
who made the assertion to descend to 
particulars they found that those par- 
tieulars were remarkably shadowy, and 
that the greatest difficulty was ex- 
perienced in supporting them, At the 
time of the Union Ireland had a popula- 
tion amounting to a little over one-third 
of the population of the United King- 
dom. The  coutributions from the 
different parts of the United Kingdom 


at that time were divided into 
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l7ths. Ireland had to contribute 
2-17ths and Great Britain 15-17ths. If 
the populations had been what they were 
now, the case would have en very 
different ; but hon. Gentlemen, when they 
spoke of Ireland’s contribution at the 
time of the Union and of the various 
calculations and fixtures that were made 
at that time, always markedly abstained 
from stating the relative populations in 
those days. He objected tothe Amend- 
ment, not because he should think it 
unwise if Home Rule were carried—for 
if Home Rule were adopted he should 
believe in Ireland getting all she could 
out of England—but he objected to it 
because of the argument that it was 
warranted by the robbery of Ireland by 
England in the past. As he could not 
agree with the hon. Member in this, he 
could not support the Amendment. But 
he liked the Amendment from another 
point of view—that was to say, because 
it would be one of the best platform argu- 
ments they could have. Nothing would 
weigh more strongly with the people of 
this country than to tell them that all 
that had been said in the past about 
getting rid of the cost of Irish police and 
light railways, and of doles and sops, 
was a fiction. He would neither vote 
for the Amendment nor against it, and 
he should, therefore, leave it to its 
fate. 

Mr. SEXTON : It is a little late in 
the day for the hon. Member who has 
just sat down to profess any concern for 
the future prosperity of England. 
Yesterday the Leader of the Irish Unionist 
Party, the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Armagh (Colonel 
Saunderson), declared that he did not 
care a farthing whether the contribution 
to Imperial charges was paid at all by 
Ireland if Home Rule was granted, and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Carson) has declared that he would 
be loyal to England only so long as 
England was loyal to him. Before the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Dublin appeared upon 
the Paper, I had put down an Amend- 
ment to add to the end of the sub-section 
the following :— 

“ Provided that if in any year the balance 
remaining out of the residue of the General 
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Revenue of Ireland and the Miscellaneous Re- 
venue of Ireland connected with the Civil 
charges after payment of charges, existing or 
creative, in pursuance of this Act, including all 
charges for police, is less than £500,000, the 
difference shall be deducted from the contribu- 
tion of Ireland's liabilities and expenditure, and 
paid into the Irish Exchequer as parts of the 
Special Revenue of Ireland.” 


That Amendment was one which applied 
It only 
the 


itself precisely to the subject. 
asked that if in 
charges which now exist, and which you 
have created, or the charges which you 
are about to create after the passing of 
this Act, were paid, less than £500,000 
remained, that the difference, and no 
more, should be paid out of the Ex- 
chequer of the United Kingdom. I think 
that suggestion was in line with the 
fundamental idea of the Prime Minister 
on the question of finance—namely, 
that Ireland should have a free £500,000, 
If an opportunity had been afforded to 
me to submit my Amendment to the 
House I think I could have made a case 
upon it, and in that case I should have 
thought it my duty to challenge the 
decision of the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber put down an Amendment in an 
earlier line of the clause, and thereby 
obtained priority over my Amendment 
by one of simpler form, but one whieh, 
as the Debate has shown, exposes itself 
to criticisms of a damaging kind. If the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman were 
carried the sub-section would read in 
these terms— 


any year when 


“ Whenever the surplus available for the Irish 
Government amounts to not less than £500,000 
one-third part of the General Revenue of Ire- 
land should be paid into the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom.” 

I am bound to say that, as the Amend- 
ment stands, it is open to unanswerable 
objections. The first is, that the Amend- 
ment is in no sense defined; and if 
in any year of the six, including the 
transitional term, the Irish Government, 
no matter what expenditure they might 
make not contemplated by the Act, it 
might still be claimed that they should 
be entitled to have a surplus of £500,000. 
It is obvious, I think, that such a conten- 
tion could not be maintained before the 
electors of the United Kingdom, In the 
second place, the effect of the Amend- 
ment would be that whilst in any year 
if £500,000 remained after all the out- 
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goings of the Irish Government had been 
paid, then a contribution would be paid 
to the Imperial Revenue ; but if there 
was not £500,000 in the Irish purse after 
all charges had been paid, then there 
could be no contribution, because the hon. 
Gentleman will see that he makes no 
provision for a case in which there was 
not a surplus of £500,000 ; and if this 
surplus was less than that amount in any 
one year there would be no provision for 
the contribution to the Imperial Revenue, 
and therefore no contribution. Such an 
Amendment could not be seriously con- 
sidered. In fact, he had been warned by 
several gentlemen above the Gangway 
that this Amendment would offer the 
best platform argument that the Tory 
Party could possess. I do not feel that 
I could support any Amendment that I 
could not support as well before the 
British electors as in Ireland as being a 
just proposal, just to one country as to 
the other ; and in this view I offer the 
hon. Gentleman the advice not to 
challenge a Division on his Amendment. 
As the question is before the Committee, 
and as the Prime Minister has said that 
in his judgment Ireland ought to have 
a free £500,000 after the discharge 
of her present engagements, 
engagements created by the Aet, 
I take this opportunity of showing how 
unjust I think it that in the course of 
this discussion, and in the course of this 
Debate to-night, reference should be made 
to charity, to gifts, and to British gold. 
I tell the Committee that British gold is 
not concerned in the question. We are 
dealing here with Irish money. We are 
dealing with the disposition of Revenue 
raised from the people of Ireland, and 
raised from the people of Ireland alone, 
and in spite of all that has been said as 
to the revision of taxation and the in- 
crease of the burden of Ireland, I say no 
such question as the revision of taxation 
is raised or is raisable by the Bill. The 
only question is, there being a Revenue of 
£7,000,000 in Ireland upon which you 
have created charges of £5,000,000, what 
are you going to do with regard to the 
£2,000,000 that remain ? There is no 
larger or more general question in the 
Bill before us at present. The £7,000,000 
of Irish Revenue passes into the Imperial 
purse, and after you have discharged 
the local charges of the Government in 
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Treland there remains a sum of £2,000,000 
which you have to apply in aid of 
Imperial charges, and the question now 
is, should you continue to apply the 
whole of that £2,000,000 to Imperial 
charges, or should you make the Irish 
Government some allowance in respect 
of the new charges which, as I submit, 
are created by the act? We have been 
told by hon. Members, and especially by 
the Members for Islington aud Bordesley, 
that they are prepared to go to the con- 
stituencies and tell them that each con- 
stituency in this country will lose from 
£1,000 to £4,000 a year by the scheme. 
I submit that Great Britain will not lose 
ld. by the scheme, but that the quota 
of the Government, which is intimately 
connected with the surplus, will give 
Great Britain every ld. she receives at 
the present, and will, at the same time, 
relieve Great Britain from risks and 
liabilities which are incidental to the con- 
tinuance of the Imperial system. I think 
it of importance that this should be 
clearly understood, and I will give the 
Committee in about one minute some 
simple figures, as to which I challenge 
contradiction, and which I am prepared 
to maintain hereafter in any constituency 
in the country. I take the last three 
years, and as the right hon, Gentleman 
| the Member for West Birmingham has 
‘taken a leading part in this financial 
| matter, I beg to submit these figures to 
| him for consideration and review. = | 
‘refer to the official accounts, and I say 
| that they show that the surplus of the 
| Empire from Irish Revenue for 1890-1 
| was £2,254,000. The error in the Irish 
| Revenue had not then been discovered, 
and it appears from that error that the 
| Revenue of Ireland was £360,000 a year 
‘less than was supposed. I do not take 
off that £360,000 ; but as the amount of 
lthe error in 1891-2 was £370,000, I 
japply that to 1890-1. I deduet that, 
and I find the surplus available for 
Imperial charges from Ireland for 1890-1 
to be £1,934,000; in 1891-2. the 
surplus was £1,832,000 ; and for 1892-3, 
ending March 3lst, the surplus was 
£2,102,000. 1 take together the surplus 
|for the three years, and it amounts to 
£5,860,000, which gives an average 
|surplus derived by the Imperial Ex- 
|chequer out of the Revenue of Ireland 
| for the last three vears of £1,950,000 a 
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year. The Committee, and I hope the 
country, will bear in mind that the 
actual gain to the Imperial Exchequer 
from Ireland for the last three years was 
£1,750,000 a year, and all thoughtful men 
will agree with me that aresult drawn from 
the average of three years is more trust- 
worthy than if it is based on one. What 
is proposed to be given by this scheme ? 
By the scheme the Government propose 
that the Imperial Exchequer should receive 
from Ireland £2,280,000 a year—that is 
to say, £330,000 a year more than you are 
able to take from Ireland under the present 
system, when you have every penny 
of the Irish Revenue in your own hands ; 
when you have in your own hands the 
local charge, and when you have ab- 
solute power to determine what surplus 
you should take. Therefore, I sub- 
mit that you will receive from 
Ireland by the Act £330,000 a 
year more than you receive at present. 
If the hon. Member for Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bordesley (Mr. J. 


Collings) dares to go to his constituents 
and tell them any such ridiculous fable 
as that they are going to lose £1,000 or 


£4,000 a year by reason of this arrange- 
ment, I have only to tell them that we 
can go to their constituencies as well as 
they; that a very plain tale will put them 
down, and that they will not promote 
their return to this House at the General 
Election by attempting to mislead the 
public mind by laying before their con- 
stituencies on an important publie ques- 
tion a statement which can so easily be 
disproved. I pass to the next point of 
my contention, that even after making 
allowance for the contribution which you 
make towards the cost of the Police, you 
still retain as much for Imperial Revenue 
as you receive at the present moment, 
Considering the nature of the Police 
Force of Treland, considering how you 
organised it upon a seale proportionate 
to your Imperial wealth and not to our 
island poverty ; considering how you used 
it not tor the good of the people, but to 
prop a class, to extort unparalleled rents 
even to the beggary and banishment of 
the people—I say it would have been 
nothing wonderful if those who caused 
the enlistment of that Force had deter- 
mined to bear the whole cost of the 
winding up and dissolution of that Force, 
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especially as Ireland has to bear the 
charge of raising her own Police Force. 
But you do not. You say, “ We bear 
one-third and you bear two-thirds.” 
Very well, what charge do you bear ? 
£480,000 a year, and the charge will be 
a diminishing charge. If we assume, as 
is intended, that the organisation of 
the new Foree and the reduction 
of the old one shall proceed 
on a regular and even course 
throughout the transitional period of six 
years, that charge of £480,000 will 
diminish in the sixth to £240,000. The 
average charge for the six years will be 
about £320,000 a year, and taking that 
£320,000 from the £2,280,000 which is 
to be the quota, we reach this conclusion 
—and I challenge anyone to contradict 
it—that we will pay for the six years, 
even after allowing for the charge for 
Police, £196,000 a year, whilst what you 
received for the last three years was 
£1,950,000. Therefore, let no one say 
that the charge for Police is a gift. It 
is nothing of the kind, for you have 
taken good care in drawing up this plan 
that, even when you have paid the charge 
for the Police, you receive a little more 
than you have received from Ireland 
under your own Administration for the 
last three years. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The President of 
the Local Government Board has said it 
is a gift. 

Mr. SEXTON: Ihave a great respect 
for the admissions of any right hon. Gen- 
tleman, no matter on whatever Bench he 
sits ; but even respect for the admission 
of « Member of the Government cannot 
alter the force of facts. Can any right 
hon. Gentleman on either Bench get up 
and challenge these figures ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I challenge them. 

Mr. SEXTON: Very well, get up 
and tell the reason, and I will sit down. 
I will stand by these figures here, or in 
St. George’s, or in Islington, or Bordesley, 
or in any other constituency where any 
geutleman will say that Ireland is bene- 
fitting by this arrangement. Instead of 
that, the United Kingdom, whilst pro- 
fessing to give a gift in aid of the Police, 
has retained every penny that with the 
utmost skill she is able to get out of Ire- 
land, having the management of the 
Irish Revenue altogether in her own 
hands. Nevertheless, this arrange- 
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ment might serve under two conditions : 
First, if the Police were to con- 
tinue as at present; and, secondly, if 
no new changes were created. But 
what is the case in regard to 
the Police Force? I know that no man 
in the House is filled with greater 
anxiety than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland in regard 
to the results of this Police finance. He 
knows it involves an enormous, unde- 
finable, and I may say immeasurable, 
burden. I have endeavoured to measure 
it, and what is the conclusion at which I 
have arrived? The full sum placed in 
the Irish Budget for the service of the 
Police is £970,000; and unless Ireland 
ean keep all her Police charges within 
that sum for every year of the six she 
will have to encroach upon the surplus. 
I see the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) present. 
There is no more accomplished financier 
in the country than the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I know he will confirm me in 
saying that unless Ireland can bear the 
whole of the charges for the Police out of 
that £970,000 he must encroach on the 
surplus. [Mr. H. H. Fow Ler: Hear, 
hear!] What are the charges on this 
£790,000 ? At first there is £360,000 
for pensions. Ireland under the scheme 
pays two-thirds, or £230,000 for present 
pensions. Deduct that from £970,000 and 
£740,000 is left for the actual charge. 
Out of that Ireland must raise her own 
Police Force. The Prime Minister fixed 
the cost of that at £600,000, and I believe 
it will not be a penny less. Making 
allowance for the present circumstances 
of Ireland, and the difference of opinion 
that prevails in some distriets, and 
making allowance also for the un- 
fortunate influence of precedent which 
you have created in influencing the pay 
of the new Force, I do not believe it will 
be possible for many years to come to 
maintain a Foree of the most moderate 
number consistent with Irish wants for 
less than £600,000 a year. Deduct that 
from £740,000, and only £140,000 is 
left for Ireland to meet the whole of the 
future pension charge created by the 
Schedule of the right hon. Gentleman. 
What will be the amount of that pension 
charge? The present charge for pay 
and allowance is £1,050,000 a year. The 
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right hon. Gentleman has proposed to 
carry in the Bill a Sehedule by which 
every member of the Police Force will be 
entitled—even if he joins the local force 
in Ireland—to 1-50th of his pay for 
each year of service, and to his actual 
years of service 10 years have to be 
added. I put the average service of the 
Irish Police at 15 years. The average, 
then, that each man will take will be 
25-50ths of his pay, 15-50ths for 
his actual service, and 10 for the added 
years. He will be entitled, therefore, 
to take one-half of his pay as pension, 
so that the pension charge about to be 
created, apart from the present pension 
charge, is £525,000, of which Ireland 
must pay two-thirds, or £350,000. —_ But 
the balance left is only £140,000, and, 
therefore, there is a difference of 
£210,000 that must come out of the 
surplus of £500,000. What, then, be- 
comes of the: free £500,000? It is 
almost half gone for the Police alone. It 
may be said that this charge will only 
accrue at the end of six years, but 
observe that the reduction of the Con- 
stabulary cannot begin until Ireland has 
begun the organisation of her new Force, 
and it cannot proceed except in pro- 
portion as the new Force is created, 
while the Constabulary Force cannot be 
dissolved until the new Force is complete. 
For every £100 you take off the Con- 
stabulary charge in the balance-sheet of 
Ireland that country will have to incur 
£80 for every member of the new Force 
and £50 for the pension of every member 
of the old one ; and, therefore, in order 
to reduce the charge in the balance-sheet 
by £100 Ireland will have to incur £130 
of a new charge. Let us assume that 
the reduction of the Constabulary goes 
on at an even rate for the whole six 
years, which means that £120,000 a year 
is taken off the charge. In order to take 
off £120,000 of this charge you must 
incur a deficit of £36,000. For the first 
year of the provisional period you will 
have a deficiency of £36,000; for the 
second year you will have one of twice 
£36,000 ; for the third year one of three 
times £36,000, and so on, until in the 
final year it will be £210,000, — I ask 
any Liberal Member listening to me to 
say whether he understood when the 
Prime Minister told us we were to have 
a free £500,000 for the purposes of Ire- 
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land, that a Police scheme, of which we 
then knew nothing, would be brought in, 
the effects of which would be an increased 
deficiency, ranging from £36,000 in the 
first year to £210,000 in the sixth, every 
penny of which would come out of the free 
£500,000 ? I have said there was one other 
condition on which the plan might be 
possible, and that is that there should be 
no new charges. But have Members 
realised for a moment that there are new 
charges not included in this balance- 
sheet which are imposed on Ireland by 
the Bill? It is upon this balance-sheet 
that the surplus of Ireland depends, and 
the balance-sheet is full of chances. The 
Revenue may go down. It went down 
last year, and is going down still further 
this year. Civil government charges may 
goup. All this may decrease the surplus 
even upon the balance-sheet; but I go 
outside the balance-sheet, and I say, 
without reference to it, that there are six 
charges placed upou Ireland any one of 
which may seriously invade the surplus. 
May I recite them? First, there is the 
Post Office. I know there is a deficieney 
of £50,000 placed in the balance-sheet ; 
but the Post Office Estimate is increased 
by £30,000 for the present year, and that 
will be charged to Ireland in addition to 
the deficiency charged in the balance- 
sheet. In the second place, Ireland is to 
-e responsible for all the charges on the 
Chureh Fund, and last year the rental in- 
come of the Church Fund was less than 
the expenditure by £50,000, If thet 
should happen in coming years the Irish 
surplus would have to make it good. In 
the third place, Ireland is to be respon- 
sible for any deficiency in connection 
with land purchase, and in the event of 
the occurrence of one bad season, and 
still more in the event of two, that 
might be a serious liability. In the 
fourth place, Ireland is made liable for an 
annuity of 4 per cent. on the whole 
amount of Treasury loans outstanding. 
They amount to £8,000,000 upon a total 
of £40,000,000. You have had to remit 
£10,000,000 out of the total — of 
£40,000,000, With regard to 
£8,000,000, Ireland will have to pay 
£320,000 « year. In one branch alone 
there was a deficit of £40,000 from rail- 
ways in the last three years; and if the 
Irish Government is unable to collect the 
full amount, it will be obliged to pay the 
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‘amount of the deficit from the surplus. 


In the fifth place, you propose to lend no 
more money to Ireland. Again, should 
there be a loss on Irish Revenue, you 
will only have to bear one-third instead 
of the whole. You will receive from Ire- 
land an annuity of 4 per cent. on all out- 
standing loans instead of being obliged to 
remit them as uncollected. You will avoid 
all special grants to Ireland, which 
amounted on an average to £250,000 a 
year for the last 40 years. The refusal 
to lend any more money involves a very 
serious consideration for every Irishman, 


/ and I think it is also a very serious con- 


the | 


Englishmen in regard 
to the stability of the Government 
that you mean to create. If you 
cease to lend money in Ireland for public 
purposes, for the purposes of landlords 
and tenants, or for the various public in- 
stitutions of the country, the Irish Go- 
vernment in the first year of its existence 
will be face to face with the necessity, 
out of their own limited credit, without 
any assistance from Great Britain, of by 
some means or another establishing a 
eredit out of which they can lend 
£500,000 a year. In order to borrow 
money you must have credit, and in order 
to have credit you must have a surplus of 
Income over Expenditure. I point out in 
no captious or querulous spirit, but ina 
spirit of reasonable suggestion, that these 
various charges laid on Ireland by the 
Act may so encroach on the surplus as to 
deprive us of that reasonable hope of 
financial stability which every thoughtful 
Irishman must consider to be of the first 
necessity in contemplating the future of 
his country. I submit to the Prime 
Minister that the free £500,000 which he 
desires Ireland should have for her pur- 
poses for the cost of Government and for 
the passing of ameliorative measures re- 
specting the condition of the people will 
not be available if there be a deficiency 
caused by the cost of the Police to the 
extent, as I have shown, of £36,000 in 
the first year and £210,000 in the sixth. 
It will be endangered by the several 
charges I have recited, and the result left 
in my mind after the most serious con- 
templation is that I am unable to deter- 
mine whether this surplus will beavailable 
to the Irish Government. I do not wish 
to press the matter further at the 
present stage. If I had an opportunity 
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of moving my Amendment I should have 
ventured to press it, but I do not think 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentle- 
man raises the question in a form which 
I can support. It is open to two 
objections ; First, it does not define the 
surplus ; and, secondly, it is open to the 
objection that if there was no surplus 
in any year there would be no contribu- 
tion to the Imperial Revenue at all. I 
could not support any Amendment of 
that kind, for I am determined to take a 
high ground of equity in the matter. I 
could not support any Amendment which 
I could not recommend as just, not only 
to the electors of Ireland, but also to the 
electors of Great Britain, upon whose 
judgment the final decision of this ques- 
tion must rest. I think those who have 
heard me will agree that I have en- 
deavoured to address myself to this ques- 
tion in a reasonable spirit. [Minis- 
terial cheers.) 1 am glad of that ex- 
pression of sympathy from hon, Members 
rely on the Liberal 


opposite, and I 
Prime 


Party, and especially on the 


Minister, even at this late stage, in view 
of the fact that, even after the Police 
allowance you will receive from Ireland 


as much as you do at present—to con- 
sider whether by some modifications of 
the Police arrangements, by some limited 
guarantee of a surplus for purposes 
connected with the passage of the Act, 
he could not afford some reasonable 
prospect of that stability in the Irish 
Government which is the first condition 
of government, and which I am sure, 
whatever may be thought on this side of 
the House, every friend of the Home 
Rule policy would desire. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
hoped accuse him of 
being the Devil’s Advocate. He had 
not intended to take part in the Debate 
except to defend the right hon, Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government 
against himself. In that respect he was 
quite willing to assume for the moment 
the part of the Devil's Advocate. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been charged 
with being a robber—which he (Mr. 
Darling) should not have thought 
strictly Parliamentary—and with having 
been engaged in robbery from his entrance 
into public life down to 1886, and to 
have been assisted in that by persons who 
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were characterised by their smug 
hypocrisy. The Prime Minister was 
accused of being a robber because he 
extended the Income Tax to Ireland, 
and also because he increased the Spirit 
Duties payable on Irish spirits when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
year 1853. Now it appeared, according 
to the hon. Member for North Dublin, 
that this was robbery. When the 
Prime Minister made his proposal in 
1853 he was attacked by the Irish 
Members. In fact, the right hon, 
Gentleman had always been attacked 
by the Irish Members down to 1886, and 
probably he would be again after the 
present Bill had been rejected. In the 
course of the Debate in 1853 the right 
hon. Gentleman was attacked by the 
Irish Members on account of the increase 
of the Spirit Duty, and in his defence he 
protested against the reckoning the im- 
position of an additional duty upon 
spirits as if it were something to be 
brought to account between Ireland and 
England. But it was brought to account 
that very day. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say he denied that it 
was to be set down as a burden inflicted 
upon Ireland; for if Ireland with a 
population of 5,000,000 or 7,000,000 felt 
aggrieved by paying £190,000 on spirits, 
he did not know what they would say to 
poor Scotland which was relieved from no 
consolidated annuities at all, although 
they were going to ask from Scotland, 
with a population of only 3,000,000, the 
sum of £270,000. He also denied that 
it was amongst the rights of man that 
an Irishman should be allowed to 
intoxicate himself for 2s. 4d. a gallon, 
whereas the Englishman could not do it 
under 7s. 10d. It was, he further added, 
an utterly unreasonable thing to take any 
such view as that the additional Spirit Duty 
was a wrong inflicted upon Ireland. Yes, 
but that was the view taken now by the 
right hon, Gentleman's own supporters— 
by a dozen of them, if not by 80. In the 
sume Debate the right hon. Gentleman 
said very much to the same effect in 
dealing with the question of the Income 
Tax. The whole of the present Debate 
had turned upon these two questions of 
the Spirit Duty and the Income Tax. 
England was the robber because it ex- 
tended the Income Tax to Ireland and 
increased the Spirit Duty payable by 
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Ireland when the right hon. Gentleman 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. That 
was the head and front of the offence of 
England. Now, if he (Mr. Darling) be- 
longed to a thin-skinned people—to a 
people who did not like to be commended 
for their eloquence if they did not exactly 
like the term in which it was expressed— 
he should object to the nation to which 
he belonged being called a nation of rob- 
bers. Although he was nearly as pure 
a Scotchman as the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) opposite, the one 
drop of English blood which everyone 
had in himself, except the right hon. 
Gentleman, would revolt at being told 
he belonged to a nation of robbers, and 
being told that upon the strength of 
what the right hon. Gentleman did in 
1853. It would be remembered that the 
Act of Union was stated in the Debate 
that day to have been one of the in- 
justices to Ireland, and the arrangements 
under that Act were put forward as a 
continuance of financial injustices. On 
the occasion of the Debate in 1853 the 
present Prime Minister said, in defending 
the extension of the Income Tax to 
Treland— 
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“It was rather remarkable that the proceed- 
ings relating to the Act of Union, which had 
occurred in the interval, should have been 
allowed to drop entirely out of sight. They 
hal been told it was a very hard case that 
Ireland should pay £4,000,000, or, as one hon. 
Gentleman said, €5,000,000, towards the general 
Revenue of the Empire. That was said to bea 
very hard case, and Ireland, it was added, would 
have been much better off if her financial 
concerns had been kept entirely separate from 
those of the United Kingdom.” 

That was exactly what was said by the 
Member for North Dublin—that Ireland 
would have been better off if she had 
been allowed to keep her financial con- 
cerns entirely to herself, and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman did not feel inclined 
to get up to-day to contradict what was 
said against his own finance, on the 
pretext that he had not time. He would 
not say by whose fault it was he had 
not time. He (Mr. Darling) had been 
brought up in a school where hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite had not studied, where it 
was taught that a man might not take 
advantage of his own wrongs. But that 
was what the right hon. Gentleman now 
sought todo. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not had time to make a defence to- 
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day, but in 1853 he made a defence in 
which he emphatically denied that Ire- 
land was unjustly taxed for the sake of 
England, but quite the contrary, and he 
showed there was no hardship whatever 
in her case. That was what the right 
hon. Gentleman said in 1853 when he 
dared to say anything ; would he dare to 
say anything different now ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): We have spent an interesting 
evening in the discussion of this financial 
question, initiated, I think, almost en- 
tirely by the Irish Members. Sir, no 
doubt the Irish Members have a full 
right to be heard upon a matter which is 
to them of interest and considerable im- 


portance. I do not think they will be 


prepared to say that even now, after the 


opportunity which has been afforded 
them, they have nearly exhausted what 
they have to say on the subject, and 
yetin a few minutes the guillotine 
will descend upon friend and foe alike— 
upon Irish eloquence as well as upon 
that which proceeds from Unionist 
sources. As to the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman, I think he himself must 
have become convinced that it is an im- 
possible one. Its object we all under- 
stand. It is to secure to Ireland a free 
surplus of £500,000, whether Ireland is 
extravagant and spends more than she 
ought to spend ; whether the Revenue of 
the United Kingdom—and, of course, he 
Revenue of Ireland with it—diminishes, 
and thereby lessens the balance : in either 
of these cases it is to the British pocket 
that the hon. Gentleman looks to make 
up the amount. And, Sir, as has been 
pointed out even by his Friend the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, he will not 
adequately secure his object by the 
Amendment upon the Paper. The hon. 
Member for North Kerry — who, I 
observe, invariably puts down a com- 
petitive Amendment whenever any 
Member of the other section of the Irish 
Party intervenes in the diseussion—the 
hon. Member from North Kerry has 
an Amendment of his own’ which, 
curiously enough, he defers 

*Mr. CLANCY : The Amendment of 


the hon. Member for North Kerry was 
put down before mine. 
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understand that the competition pro- 
ceeded from the hon. Member. 
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*Mr. CLANCY: We announced this 
Amendment through the mouth of the 
hon. and learned Member for Waterford 
on the very first night that the new 
financial plan was stated to the House. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member is certainly a humorous _ poli- 
tician. He interrupts me, in the first 
place, to say that the hon. Member for | 
North Kerry had precedence of him ; and 
he interrupts me, in the second place, to 
say that he was first in the field. Ido not 
think that it matters much, but it all goes 
to support my opinion that whenever any 
Member of either section of the Nationalist 
Party puts down an Amendmeut a Mem- 
ber of the other section hastens to put 
down another. The Amendment of the 
hou. Member for North Kerry, which is 
directed to the same object, would un- 
doubtedly achieve it more satisfactorily ; 
but we have not, thanks to the Govern- 
ment, time for its discussion. If we had, 
I would venture to propose an Amend- 
ment to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North Kerry, and whereas 
he proposes that whenever the surplus— 
over which the Irish Government will 
have large, if not entire, control—sinks 
below £500,000 the deficiency shall be 
made up by the British Exchequer, I 
would propose that whenever the surplus 
exceeds £500,000 the balance should go 
to the British taxpayer. But, as I have 
said, we have not time to discuss this 
most interesting subject. Neither have 
I time to answer the hon. Member for 
North Kerry's bold challenge that his 
statements could not bedisputed. He made 
a general statement concerning the finance 
which would have been more in place if 
it had been delivered on the Second 
Reading of the clause. Although his 
challenge was apparently addressed to 
us, it was really addressed to the Govern- 
ment Benches. His speech was a criti- 
cism of the finance of the Government, 
and went to show that the Government, 
like every preceding Government, was 
prepared to rob the Irish people. This 
was his statement, that the finan- 
cial proposals of the Government were 
intolerable except under conditions 
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which the hon. Member showed 
were absent from this scheme. It 
is this statement that the financial scheme 
of the Government is robbery and intoler- 
able that the hon. Member gallantly 
proposes to repeat before the constituents 
of the hon. Member for Islington and of 
the right hon. Member for Bordesley. 
Perhaps he will be kind enough, at the 
same time, to visit West Birmingham. | 
am sure he will have a reception worthy 
of his merit, and I will only ask, if he 
does accept my invitation, that when he 
makes this tremendous charge against 
the Government, whom I certainly shall 
not be there to defend, he will tell my 
constituents, at the same time, what he 
thinks of the finality of the Government's 
proposal, But, in answer to the whole 
contention of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry, I will say, without entering into 
figures, that he has entirely omitted to 
consider our arguments and views. We 
accept the statement of the Government 
that by this Bill they are giving, for a 
time at all events, a clear benefit of 
£500,000 a year to the Irish people. We 
are not satisfied with that statement, and 
we say that if there is to be a separation of 
interests—if there is to be a conclusion of 
the partnership which has been going on 
for more than 90 years—the sum which 
Ireland ought to pay is not the sum 
which she does pay, but a sum reckoned 
according to her taxable capacity. We 
say that the charge which will be put 
upon her by the Government scheme is 
£1,800,000 less than she ought to pay, 
and upon that issue we intend to go to 
our constituents. [Jaterruption.] We 
are approaching the end of all things, 
and I notice that hon, Members are even 
impatient in regard to the few minutes 
which still remain before 10 o'clock 
reached. [Cries of * No!” and cheers. | 
I am thankful for hon, Members’ courtesy, 
and I will endeavour to oceupy these 
few minutes to their profit and to 
my pleasure. We have come, at 
all events, to the last scene in what 
I think I may call the disereditable 
farce to which the Government have 
reduced the proceedings of the mother of 
Parliaments, and it is to us not the least 
matter of regret that this position should 
have been reached by the action of one 
whom we are all ready to recognise as 
one of the greatest of Parliamentary 
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figures. What is the situation? We 
have been discussing the financial re- 
lations between the two countries. There 
could not be a matter of greater im- 
portance and interest to the people—to 
the taxpayers of this country. It in- 
terests the British people to know how 
much they are expected to pay for 
creating a system of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and here is a curious fact. 
Throughout these proceedings upon the 


financial scheme not one single Amend- | 


ment has been put upon the Paper in 
the name of any supporters of the 
Government. There are Amendments 
down, and many of them in the names of 
Irish Members who are considering—and 
rightly considering—the interests of their 
constituents and country, but not one of 
the British supporters of the Government 
has found in his heart to put down an 
Amendment to protect his constituents 
or to protect his country. What is the 
reason for that ? The reason, of course, 
is that hon. Members behind the Govern- 
ment think that these proposals are ab- 
solutely satisfactory ; they think that 
they are perfect and cannot be improved, 


[Mr. Rosy : Under the circumstances. ] 
Under the circumstances, says the hon. 


Member! It would be difficult to im- 
prove them in five minutes. They think 
that, under the circumstances, the pro- 
posals of the Government cannot be im- 
proved. Yes ; but they thought that the 
last scheme was perfect and could not be 
improved. They think every scheme, as 
it successively proceeds from the fertile 
brain of the Prime Minister, is perfect 
and improved under the 
circumstances. That has been their 
attitude with regard to the whole of this 
Bill, which has been changed again and 
again in the course of the last few weeks. 
It is not the same as it was when they 
agreed with enthusiasm—under the cir- 
cumstances—to the Second Reading. 
Since then the most important, the most 
vital question of all—the question of the 
retention of the Irish Members—has been 
changed and changed in a way direetly 
opposite to the pledge—the promise— 
which was given to the constituencies of 
this country by the Prime Minister 
himself. [* No, !” and cheers.) 


cannot be 


no! 
What is the use of hon, Members saying 
“No”? I have quoted the words of the 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Prime Minister, uttered in the course of 
a speech at Manchester, when he said— 
| “IT will never "—that was, under the circum- 
| stances—“I will never be a party to giving a 
domestic Legislature to Ireland and to allowing 
| the Irish Members to come here to interfere 
| with English and Scotch affairs.” 
| I say that this Bill has been changed in 
its most vital features, and yet it has 
| always been found perfect by hon. Mem- 
| bers behind the Treasury Bench. The 
| Prime Minister calls “ black,” and they 
/say, “itis good”; the Prime Minister 
| calls “white,” and they say “it is better.” 
| It is always the voice of a god. Never 
| since the time of Herod has there been 
} such slavish adulation. [ Cheers, cries 
| of “ Progress!” and “ Judas !”] 


It being Ten of the clock, the Chairman, 
| in pursuance of the Order of the House 
of the 30th June, interrupted the Debate 
and put the Question on the Amendment 
forthwith :— 

Amendment proposed, in line 21, 
before the words * One-third,” to insert 
the words “Whenever the surplus 
available for the Irish Government 
amounts to not less than five hundred 
thousand pounds.”—( Mr. Clancy.) 


Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee proceeded to a Division, 
and the Tellers were named ; for the 
Ayes Mr, Clancy and Mr, William Red- 
mond ; for the Noes Mr. Marjoribanks 
and Mr. Thomas Ellis. 

*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans)(seated with his hat on) said : Mr. 
Mellor, I draw your attention to a point 
of Order. An hon. Member called out 
“Judas!” [Jnterruption.] It was the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
/of Liverpool.  [Jnterruption.] Mr. 

Mellor—[“ Order !""] — Mr. Mellor, he 

cried out “ Judas!” [Cries of “ Order !” 

and great confusion. | 

Tue CHAIRMAN (rising) : Order, 

order ! 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: Mr. Mellor, 
‘the hon. Member for the Scotland 
| Division called out “Judas! Judas !” 
| [“ Order!” and interruption.] I move 
| that his words be taken down, 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The expression 


did not reach my ears. [Cries of “ Oh, 
oh!”] 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: It reached 
mine, and I move that it be taken down. 
[ Cries of “ Name !”] 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): It does 
not matter, Mr. Mellor, whether you 
heard it or not. 

Tue CHAIRMAN again put the 
Question, and Members rose to leave the 
House, there being meanwhile consider- 
able excitement, noise, and disorder. 
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An hon. Memper on the Opposition 
side of the House, addressing hon. Mem- 
bers seated near him, said, “ Don’t 
move.” 


Mr. HANBURY (seated, and with 
his hat on): I beg to ask you, Mr. 
Mellor, whether you distinctly refuse to 
put that Question on the ground that you 
did not hear the expression?  [Jnter- 
ruption, and cries of “ Name!” | 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: I ask you, 
Mr. Mellor, with all respect, that you 
put the Motion which I have made. 


[The hon. Member for St. Albans 
then approached the Table, and held a 
conversation with the Chairman. ] 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Mr. Mellor, I call your atten- 
tion to Rule 289. 

Mr. HANBURY: Mr. Mellor, are 
the words taken down ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (seated, with his 
hat on) said : Mr. Mellor 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The doors must 
be opened. 

The Chairman directed the words to 
be taken down, and left the Chair to 
report them to the House. 


The House resumed. 
Whereupon, 
*Tue CHAIRMAN, 
Speaker, said: Certain 
alleged to have been uttered by an hon. 
Member, but I did not hear them. I 


understand that a Motion was made by 
the hon. Member for St. Albans that 
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addressing the 


words were 
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the words be taken down at the Table. 
Owing to the noise, I could not hear 
Afterwards he came to 
the Table and repeated his Motion 
and the words, and I ordered the 
words to be taken down, as he stated 
they were used. I cannot report, of 
my own knowledge, by whom the words 
were uttered. 

*Mr. SPEAKER (addressing Mr. 
Vicary Gibbs) : Does the hon. Member 
complain of any words having been 
used ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: Yes, Sir. I 
complain that again and again, in a loud 
and an insulting voice, the hon. Member 
for the Scotland of Liver- 
pool cried “Judas! Judas! Judas !” 
addressing the words to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham, who was then addressing 
the Committee. I may also say that I 
heard the hon. Member for Louth eall 
upon the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division not to continue in that dis- 
orderly way, so that there can be no 
mistake on my part as to what occurred. 

Mr.W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to corroborate the hon. 
Member. I heard the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division make use of the 
words mentioned, and I rose to call the 
attention of the Chairman to the 
language. 

Mr. HANBURY: Mr. Speaker, I 
also heard distinctly the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division repeat these 


what he said. 


Division 


words four times. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : Mr. 
Speaker, I beg to ask you whether, the 
Chairman having stated that the words 
in question did not reach his ears, it is 
now possible to take action ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have got past 
any technicalities. Three hon, Members 
have stated that they heard the words 
I would, therefore, ask the hon. Member 
for the Scotland Division whether he 
used those words or not, and I am sure I 
ean rely upon his honour to say whether 
he did or not 7% 


21 
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Mr. T.M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, I] beg to ask whether the im- 
mediate cause of your having been 
brought into the Chair was that after the 
Ilouse had been cleared for a Division, 
hou, Gentlemen refused to participate in 
the Division—[Cries of “No!” and 
“ Yes !"}—I beg to ask whether, until 
the question of a Division has first been 
cleared away, we can enter into the 
original cause of the disorder ; and 
whether the Chairman, having given a 
ruling that the House was to be cleared, 
and hon. Geutlemen having refused to 
clear the House, that is not the immediate 
matter before the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: As to the im- 
mediate matter of my being sent for, I 
knew nothing until I was sent for. The 
Chairman has made a statement that a 
complaint was made of words having 
been used which I understand were the 


cause of some disturbance. [Cries of 


“No, no!” and “ Yes, yes!”] Then 
there is no reason why I should have 
been sent for unless a disturbance arose. 
I understand the disturbing cause was 
that some opprobrious word had been 
used by some hon. Member in the House. 
[ Cries of * No, no! a Then I must 
appeal to the Leaders of the Tlouse to 
tell me what did happen. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Mr. 
Speaker, an appeal from you cannot 
possibly be disregarded by me, but I am 
sorry to say I can contribute little in- 
formation, neither my ears nor my eyes 
having enabled me to give a distinet and 
clear account of what did occur, Unques- 
tionably the proceedings usual before a 
Division on the part of the Chairman of 
Committees did take place. When the 
Question was first put a ery of the “Noes 
have it” proeceded from an hon, Mem- 
ber below the Gangway. After an inter- 
val—I imagine a proper interval—the 
Question was again put finally, and 
orders were given by the Chairman, as it 
appeared to me in a regular manner, that 
the respective Parties should withdraw, 
acry having been again raised that the 
“* Noes have it” by the same hon. Mem- 
ber. The Chairman of Committces ap- 
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peared to me to go through these pro- 
ceedings with perfect regularity ; but, 
undoubtedly, they were constantly ac- 
companied by an amount of uproar such 
as rendered it, I think, quite impossible 
for kim and myself, and, I imagine, for 
most of us, to give any account of what 
was going on. <A bye incident had been 
raised on the Bench opposite to me, to 
which I need not, perhaps, refer, as it 
appears to have been entirely separate 


from the main proceedings. [Cries of 


“No!”] By the apparent eagerness 
and anxiety of a gentleman opposite 
—the Member for the St. Albans 
Division of Hertfordshire (Mr. Vicary 
Gibbs)—it was evident that he wished to 
convey some communication to the 
Chairman of Committees; but it was 
impossible for him to do so, although he 
was backed by an hon. Gentleman sitting 
near him—the Member for Preston, 
Then, Sir, I am bound to say I am no 
witness—I am a mere reporter—in adding 
that it was conveyed to me by one or 
more gentlemen that the original cause 
of the disturbance was the word to 
which you have referred and which the 
Chairman has reported to you—that 
while my right hon, Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham was addressing 
the House, or towards the close of his 
speech, I do not exaetly know which, 
the words “Judas, Judas!” were re- 
peatedly and audibly used in reference 
to him, in a manner not mistaken, from 
which I presume in my own mind that a 
difficulty had arisen in the minds of some 
Members not upon the principle, but as 
to what ought to be done. I suppose 
the difficulty to be that some hon, Mem- 
hers thought that the question connected 
with the words used ought to be disposed 
of without reference to the Division, 
while others supposed that the Division 
ought to go forward in the regular 
manuer, and that afterwards would 
be the time for dealing with the 
words alleged to have been used. 
This is but a lame and imperfect account, 
but it is the best I am able to give. I 
do not venture to speak as to the merits 
of the ease, and the simple question is 
the question of Rule and Order, whether 
the Division should be concluded in com- 
pliance with the order of the Chairman, 
or whether the proceedings of a Division, 
having commenced, can be interrupted 
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for the purpose of dealing with the words 
addressed to my right hon. Friend ? 


Mr. A.J.BALFOUR: Mr. Speaker, in 
deference to the appeal which you have, 
I understand, made to the right hon. 
Gentleman and to myself, I have to say 
that my own personal cognisance of the 
incident which led to your being recalled 
to the Chair is confined to the fact that at 
the close of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham he was assailed by cries of 
* Judas ! Judas!” proceeding from some 
gentlemen sitting in that quarter of 
the House [indicating the Nationalist 
Benches]. I have no cognisance or 
knowledge from whom those cries pro- 
ceeded ; but I was myself witness of the 
fact that the hon. Member for the St. 
Albans Division of Hertfordshire there- 
upon called the attention of the Chairman 
of Committees to the person, the Member 
of this House, from whom, as he believes, 
those cries proceeded, Ile called atten- 
tion to them on a point of Order under 
the usual procedure. I, not intending 
to take part in the Division, was not 
present at the -end of these proceed- 
ings, and my own personal knowledge 
does not extend beyond the incident to 
which I have just referred. I am in- 
formed—but of this I am only a reporter 
of incidents which have come to me by 
testimony and not by ocular evidence— 
that, after I had left the House for the 
purpose of letting the Division take its 
course without myself taking part in it, 
regrettable incidents oceurred in this 
House, consequent, no doubt, upon the 
point raised by the hon. Member for the 
St. Albans Division, It was the opinion— 
as I understand, according to the Rules, 
the correct opinion—of those who raised 
this point of Order that it could not be 
decided after the Division was taken; and 
therefore those who desired to see it 
decided were under the necessity of 
waifing until you, Sir, had been recalled 
to the Chair before the Division was 
taken, an! until you could give your 
ruling upon the point. That, I am given 
to understand, is the reason why there 
was some delay in clearing the House ; 
but these matters, Mr. Speaker, for the 
reason I have stated, I do not speak of 
as an eye-witness, but only as one who 
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has endeavoured, to the best of his ability 
to collect from those who have seen a 
true account of what occurred. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 


ask you, Sir, to request the Chairman of 


Committees to report to you what 
occurred, 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Anything which 


the right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees may be willing to state I 
am sure the whole House will be pleased 
to hear. ' 


Tne CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr. Metior, York, W.R., 


Sowerby): Perhaps some hon, Gentle- 
men may not have heard what I did re- 
port. I will, therefore, report again— 
namely, first of all, that there was so 
much noise that I did not hear the expres- 
sions which have been referred to. In 
the next place, I saw the hon, Member 
for Hertfordshire endeavouring to attract 
my attention. I endeavoured to hear 
what he said, but could not on account of 
the noise. I asked if the hon. Member 
wished to make any Motion. Then 
another hon. Member, the Member for 
Preston, endeavoured to call my atten- 
tion; but I could not hear what he said, 
the noise was so great. Presently the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire came toa 
place where I could hear, and moved that 
certain words be taken down. I informed 
him that I had not heard the words, and 
could not tell from what quarter they pro- 
ceeded ; but, in accordance with the 
Rules, I ordered them to be taken down, 
and the Motion having been made, I sent 
for you, Sir, in order that I might make 
my report to the House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I am obliged to the 
the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Leader of 
the Opposition, for the statements they 


two right hon. Gentlemen, 


have made, which have been supple- 
mented by the Chairman of Committees. 
It appears that a point of Order did arise 
before the House was cleared for a 
Division. It was the duty of the hon. 
Member to call at once the attention of 
the Chairman of Committees to what 
occurred, and it seems to me that what I 
stated at first was the right impression— 
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namely, that the originating cause of the 
disturbance was some opprobrious ex pres- 
sion alleged to have been used, coming 
from a particular quarter of the House. 
I asked the hon. Member if those 
words had been used, and he says 
they were used, and his statement 
has been corroborated by several hon. 
Gentlemen. I am quite sure that if any 
hon. Member who did use those words in 
the heat of the moment, and in the 
irritation, perhaps, of cireumstances, will 
simply state to the House that he regrets 
having used them—I am certain the 
House will think that it will be my duty 
to take no further notice of the incident, 
and to ask the House to proceed in an 
orderly course with the business before 
the House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Mr. Speaker, I 
risen hitherto, because I did not wish to 
to the scene of 
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have not 


add by one moment 
violence which I think we all regret. ‘Two 
of my hon. Friends,one an English Member 
and the other an Irish Member, have been 
physically assaulted in the course of the 
discussion. Mr. Speaker, if in any way 
whatsoever any observation of mine may 
have contributed to bring about that 
most regrettable state of affairs, I most 
humbly apologise. [ Cheers, and Upposi- 
tion cries of “ Withdraw |") 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I hope I may appeal 
to the good sense and calmness of the 
House to regard what has been stated by 
the hon. Member as a sufficient indication 
of his feelings. If he has caused in any 


way any subsequent disturbance he 


regrets it, and he = also regrets 


and for, as I under- 
stand, the expression which he 
(Mr. T. P. O'Connor signified assent.) 
In my view that is an ample apology, 
such as I should have expeeted of the 
hon. Gentleman ; and I hope the House, 
after what has passed, will, as I ventured 
to say a few minutes ago, in the interest 
of Debate, and in the higher interests of 
the character of this House, allow the 
regrettable incident to pass into oblivion, 
and will proceed with the rest of the 
business of this evening in a manner 
which will do honour to the traditions of 


apologises 
used, 


Mr. Speaker 
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any 


this House, and will not allow 
enemies of our institutions to rejoice. 


CoLonEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Mr. Speaker, I regret, Sir, to feel 
it my duty to call attention to a circum- 
stance which occurred after the event 
which we have just been considering. A 
disturbance was going on in front here, 
and a sudden charge was made by a num- 
ber of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way on to the seat on which I was 
sitting. I rose in my place, not desiring 
to be run over by the charge, and the 
hon. Member for the Ossory Division, 
without provocation at all, struck me a 
violent blow on the side of the head, 
[ Nationalist cries of “No!” and Op- 
position cheers.] 1 feel it my duty to 
call your attention to that fact. I can 
only say that, so far as the hon. Member 
is concerned, I gave him no provocation, 
I never even saw the blow that was 
struck. When I turned round he was 
about to repeat it, and he struck me from 
behind on the side of the head. 


Mr. T. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour), who rose amid loud cries of 
“Order!” said: I had left the House, in 
accordance with the Chairman’s ruling, to 
take part in the Division. I had passed 
through the Division Lobby and recorded 


my vote, and was about to leave the 
House, when I heard the noble Lord the 


Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) appeal to some of his followers 
to leave the House and take part in the 
Division, On my return after recording 
my vote I saw the disturbance that took 
place. I heard the Serjeant appealing to 
hon. Members to leave the House. When 
I came here to assist the Serjeant in his 
endeavours—[laughter}|—I1 think, Sir, 
notwithstanding the laugh, the Serjeant- 
at-Arms will bear me out—lI distinctly 
saw the hon. Member who has just now 
complained, before he was struck, strike 
several hon. Members. 

Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.) : After 
the apology of my hon, Friend the 
Member for the Scotland Yard Division— 
[daughter |—I may say that when I heard 
the hon. Memberfor North Armagh stand 
up in his place and state that without the 
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slightest provocation the hon. Member 
for the Ossory Division of the Queen's 
County attacked and struck him, I am 
compelled, in the interests of fair play 
and truth, to stand up in my place and 
corroborate what was said by the hon. 
Member for the Harbour Division. 
When I came into the House after re- 
cording my vote, the first thing I saw 
was the hon. Member for North Armagh 
striking my hon. Friend (Mr. Crean) a blow 
in the face and attempting to strike him 
a second time, when two or three of his 
friends above the Gangway prevented 
him from doing so. He was struck 
without the slightest provocation. 


Colonel SAUNDERSON and other hon, 
Members rose. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to 
interrupt hon. Members, but I wish to 
say that any future inquiry as to what 
took place will apparently only reveal the 
fact that in the confused mélée crimina- 
tions and recriminations took place be- 
tween Members. I really think that in 
the interests of the dignity and honour of 
the House it would be well to let the 
matter rest where I left it. I have only 
to add that any breach of Order should be 
at once, then and there, brought to the 
notice of the Chairman of Committees, or, 
if I am in the Chair, to myself, and I am 
sure it will be dealt with. We eannot 
go back now, after some little time has 
elapsed, and inquire into all that took 
place. I do not attach blame to any 
Member. I only ask the House to allow 
the matter to drop in the interests of the 
dignity of the House. 


The Committee resumed. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the said 
Order of the 30th June, the Chairman pro- 
ceeded to put successively the Questions 
on the new Clause under consideration, 
and on the remaining new Government 
Clauses, postponed Clauses, Schedules, 
and Preamble, as followeth :— 


Question put, “ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 312 ; 
Noes 291.—(Division List, No. 243.) 

The Clerk at the Table read out: 
New Clause (As to Irish Consolidated 
Fund and special revenue). 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : The Question is 
“ That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 
[ Cries of “ Read it !”} 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No; do not 
read it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
eall your attention, Sir, to the fact that, 
as this clause has no number, no name, 
and no description, we do not at all know 
what it is, as it has not been read. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The clause 
has not been read a second time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The clause is 
on the Notice Paper—it is set out on the 
Notice Paper, and, according to Rule, the 
Clerk at the Table read the title of the 
clause. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 321 ; 
Noes 288.—( Division list, No. 244.) 


Another Clause (Supplemental as 
to Local Taxation Accounts and other 
matters.—( Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 

Question, “ That the Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Another Clause (As to Irish Post 
Office revenue and expenditure.)—(Wr. 
W. E. Gladstone.) 

Question, “ That the Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Another Clause (Definitions.)—( Mr. 
J. Morley.) 

Question, “ That the Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Postponed Clause 14. 

Question, “ That the Clause stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Postponed Clause 15, 

Question put, “ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 316 ; 
Noes 283.—( Division List, No. 245.) 

Postponed Clause 16, 

Question put, * That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 313 ; 
Noes 280,—( Division List, No. 246.) 

Schedule 1. 

Question put, “ That this be the First 
Schedule of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 310 ; 
Noes 217.—(Division List, No. 247.) 
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Schedule 2. 


Question put, “That this 
Second Schedule of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 290 ; 
Noes 273.—(Division List, No. 248.) 

Schedule 3. 

Question, “That this be the Third 
Schedule of the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

Schedule 4. . 

Question, “That this be the Fourth 
Schedule of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 

Schedule 6. 

Question, “ That this Schedule be a 
Schedule of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 

Schedule 7. 

Question put, “ That this Schedule be 
a Schedule of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 299 ; 
Noes 268.—( Division List, No. 249.) 

New Schedule (Provisions as to 
Pensions and Gratuities to Persons in 
the Publie Service.) —( Mr. J. Morley.) 

Question, “That this Schedule be 
added to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 

New Schedule. 

Part I, 

Regulations as to establishment of 
Police Forces and as to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and Dublin Metropolitan 
Police ceasing to exist.—( Mr. J. Morley.) 

Question put, “ That this Schedule be 
added to the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 293 ; 
Noes 263.—( Division List, No. 250.) 

Preamble. 


be the 


Question put, “That this be the 
Preamble of the Bill.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 291 ; 
Noes 261.—(Division List, No. 251.) 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 30th June, the Chair- 
man left the Chair and forthwith reported 
the Bill, as amended, to the Honse. 

Bill, as amended, to be considered upon 
Monday 7th August, and to be printed. 


[Bill 428.] 


PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Committee 
on Trade, &e. 


Leave to the Committee to make a 


{COMMONS} 


be printed. 


printed. 
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Special Report brought up, and read. 
Reports to lie upon the Table, and to 
[No. 347.] 

Minutes of Proceedings to be printed 


[No. 347.] 
STATUTE LAW REVISION BILLS (JOINT 


COMMITTEE). 
Statute Law Revision (No. 2) Bill 


[Lords]—reported from the Joint Com- 


nittee. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 


[No. 348.] 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed, 


[ No. 348.] 


GARVE AND ULLAPOOL RAILWAY 
BILL. 
Ordered, That, in the case of the Garve 


and Ullapool Railway Bill, Standing Orders 
84, 214, 215, and 239 be suspended, and 
that the Bill be now takea into con- 
sideration 
shall have been previously deposited,— 


provided amended prints 


(Dr. Farquharson.) 

Bill considered, 

Ordered, That Standing Orders 223 
and 243 be suspended, and that the Bill 
be now read the third time.— (Dr. 
Farquharson.) 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


[New Title. ] 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN'’'S 
PANEL) (TRADE, &c.). 

Sir HENRY JAMES reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel; That they had 
appointed Sir John Gorst to act as 
Chairman of the Standing Committee 
for the consideration of Bills relating to 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures, in the 
place of Mr. Stansfeld. 

Report to lie upon the Table. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) (SWINE 
FEVER) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. H. Gardner, Bill to confer 
further powers under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts, 1878 to 1892, with respect to 
Swine Fever, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
H. Gardner, Mr. J. Morley, and the Lord 
Advocate. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 427.) 


BARGE OWNERS, &c., LIABILITY (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 239.) 

Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Second Reading [29th April] read, 
and discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 





Special Report, 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes after One o'clock. 


7” 
) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Local Veto 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 28th July 1893. 


LOCAL VETO 
QUESTION, 


LEGISLATION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS. asked 
Her Majesty's Government whether, 
assuming the possibility under proposed 
legislation of the universal suppression 
of licences, they had calculated the loss 
that would thereby be caused to the 
Revenue ; whether they would state the 
total estimated amount of such loss ; and 
what measures of Imperial or local 
taxation they had in contemplation 
whereby the deficit so created would be 
made good? He said, the House of 
Commons, whatever else it might or 
might not have done, hal been fruitful, 
if not in good works, at any rate in 
liquor Bills, because it had given birth 
to something like nine of such measures. 
One of them had been discussed in, and 
had passed, their Lordships’ House. 
He regretted he was absent abroad when 
it was in its last stage, or he should 
certainly have moved for the exclusion 
of Dublin from its operation ; and that 
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the clause preventing the sale of liquor | 
in Ireland on Saturday nights after 6) 


o'clock should be deleted from the Bill 
as being one-sided class legislation, and 
dealing very hardly with working-men. 


But his object was not to refer to general | 


legislation with reference to the liquor 
trade. 
question of the finance relating to it. 
On the Bishop of Chester asking for his 
support for that right rev. Prelate’s 
recent Bill, he inquired “How as to 
Revenue ?” and was answered by a 
shrug of the shoulders, as though that 
mattered not at all. The question of 
Revenue and taxation in connection with 
the liquor trade was so grave and im- 
portant that it was desirable the public 
should know what the prevention of 
drunkenness in the few people who in- 
dulged in it meant, in the matter of 
taxation, upon the practical suppression 
of the trade. In that excellent publica- 
tion, Mr. Ross’s Parliamentary Record, 
under the head of “ Budget,” he found 
that the keystone of the Budget was the 
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He would confine himself to the | 
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Excise. It was fully £5,000,000 higher 
than any other item. The Army and 
Navy cost about £32,000,000 a year, 
and the Excise was very nearly sufficient 
to pay the whole of that sum, seeing 
that it amounted to about £25,000,000. 
That was a very large sum which 
ought not to be lightly dealt with in 
the promotion of what many people 
thought was more or less a_ fad. 
On the whole, the population of 
this country compared favourably, as 
regarded sobriety and drunkenness, 
with any other people in the world. 
During the discussion on the Bishop of 
Chester’s Bill it was stated that the 
drunkards in Norway were as 40 in 
1,000 of the population, whereas in 
England they were only five in 1,000. 
That being the case, he had thought it 
desirable to bring the matter before the 
House, and he hoped his statements 
would go out to the country and would 
cause people to look seriously at the 
financial aspect of the question. He did 
not know whether the Government had 
considered the matter, but he could hardly 
believe that no calculation had been made, 
so great a financier as Mr. Gladstone 
being at the head of the Government. 
He felt sure that Mr. Gladstone could 
not allow the question of vetoing the 
liquor traffic to come under the considera- 
tion of the Government without giving 
full weight to the financial aspect of the 
question. No doubt Sir W. Harcourt, 
with the zeal of a convert to Lawsonism, 
might be prepared to play ducks and 
drakes with the Revenue, but Mr. Glad- 
stone would surely be more prudent. But 
all men, and especially Ministers, were 
fallible, and he had, therefore, thought 
it his duty to bring the matter forward, 
after looking into the matter himself. As 
he had said, about £25,000,000 was 
raised from the Excise ; but the Govern- 
ment Veto Bill only dealt with Excise 
licences, which in Great Britain, leaving 
out Ireland, amounted to a sum of 
£1,777,000. Treland must, of course, be 
now no longer looked upon as belonging 
to Great Britain—as part of the United 
Kingdom—and they were not likely to get 
much from Ireland froma financial point of 
view. But apparently their Budgets were 
framed on the principle that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” That 
loss of £1,777,000 now received by the 
State from Excise licences was equal to ld. 
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in the £1 on the Income Tax, so that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
to put another penny into the slot. 
Although the Veto Bill dealt only with 
licences, did any mortal suppose this 
liquor legislation would stop there? The 
results of the Irish Land Bill would show 
it must be expected, for following that 
measure came the crofter legislation in 
Scotland and the appointment of the 
Crofter Commission, which lowered rents 
25 per cent. and struck off 25 per cent. 
of arrears. Could any sane man, the 
most verdant of greenhorns, believe that 
once Home Rule was passed Ireland 
would not go in for separation ? This 
liquor legislation must be looked at from 
that aspect; and those who were now 
pressing forward this Veto Bill would 
be the first to urge further measures in 
the same direction. In a letter to the 
hon. Member for Rochdale Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson said— 


Local Veto 


“ The business of the hour is to get statutory 
measures passed with regard to the liquor traffic. 
The Rochdale men are sensible enough to under- 
stand all that, and they hail the measure as it 
stands with great joy. The measure is good, 
but of course it might be better; let us take 
the goods that God provides, and then go in for 
more.” 


He was, therefore, justified in saying that 
if this Veto Bill became law the agita- 
tion would not stop for a moment; but that, 
in the words of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 


“they would go in for more.” Taking 
the Excise Duties on beer and spirits at 
£21,281,000, the licences at £1,777,000, 
and deducting the cost of collection, the 
net revenue in Great Britain from those 
sources was £23,367,794, which would 
be lost under total prohibition, That, 
he estimated, would represent a sum 
equivalent to an additional Income Tax 
of Is. Id. in the £1, and this did not 
include the loss of Customs Duties on 
foreign wines and spirits. And the case 
did not stop here, for, notwithstanding 
the decision in “Sharp rv. Wakefield,” 
there would be a further sum for com- 
pensation on the abolition of licences, 
and this had been put down at no less 
than £200,000,000 sterling for England 
and £6,858,000 for Scotland. The 
interest on this sum capitalised would 
represent one-third of the Imperial 
Revenue, and to meet the annual charge 
an additional Income Tax of Is, 4d. in the 
£1 would be required. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, instead of putting a 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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penny in the slot, would have to put 16 
pennies in. Now with regard to the 
question of compensation. It was very 
confidently asserted that there was 
no legal right to compensation, and 
that was based upon the decision in 
“Sharp v. Wakefield.” Lord Bramwell, 
who everyone would acknowledge was a 
very great authority, was very much 
opposed to that view, and had before his 
death prepared a Bill for granting com- 
pensation to publicans. That Bill he 
had in his possession, and either by 
introducing it as a substantive measure, 
or by amendment to any Bill on the 
subjeet which might be introduced into 
their Lordships’ House, he should cer- 
tainly do all in his power to get a recog- 
nition of the principle of compensation. 
He thought it most barefaced and dis- 
honest on the part of the State not to 
freely recognise the principle. The 
State had been deriving between 
£20,000,000 aud £30,000,000 annually 
from the publicans, and to suddenly turn 
round upon them, and because they 
would not find votes, or from some other 
insufficient reason, threaten to abolish 
them altogether was a little too bad. 
He knew there was the strongest oppo- 
sition possible on the part of the Alliance 
people against this question of compensa- 
tion, but he could not believe that the 
country at large was so unjust. In Ireland 
they had two unchallenged decisions, one 
delivered in 1877 and the other in 
1892, which laid it down that the 
licence-holder in Ireland was absolutely 
entitled to a renewal of his licence so 
long as he continued to obey the law 
and behaved himself. These decisions 
had taken it out of the power of the 
Irish Magistrates to refuse licences 
under such circumstances, and he did not 
see why they should be tried by a different 
standard of morality in this country. 
He noticed that they were to still retain 
80 Irish Members in the Imperial Par- 
liament, and he had no doubt that those 
Representatives would see that the prin- 
ciple of those decisions was adhered to 
still in Ireland. The object of his 
bringing this question forward was to 
make people thoroughly understand the 
cost they would have to meet if the Bill 
of the Government was passed, and if all 
the predictions of its results were ful- 
filled. He hoped that, at any rate, 
the figures he had given would lead the 
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sober, sensible people of this country 
who were not led away on the subject 
to consider what this liquor legislation 
meant in £s.d. He begged to put the 
question which stood in his name. 
*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that in the 
absence of his noble Friend Lord Kim- 
berley, he had been asked to answer the 
question which the noble Lord had put to 
the Government. He had to answer 
the question as it appeared on the Paper, 
and he could not and was not authorised 
to discuss the subject of compensation 
for the abolition of licences, of which no 
notice appeared in the question. He 
presumed that the noble Lord was 
alarmed at the decline of revenue derived 
from duties on spirits which had occurred 
in the last few years independeatly of 
any prospective legislation. While the 
duties on beer had remained nearly 
stationary, those on spirits had declined 
about £1,000,000 sterling in three years, 
the decline last year amounting to 


about £400,000, But the question which 
the noble Lord put to the Government 
was not based upon facts which could be 
verified, but altogether upon a “ possi- 
bility,” upon an hypothesis which he 


asked the Government to accept in lieu of 
facts. He could not say it was impos- 
sible that licences might not be univer- 
sally suppressed, because a possibility 
was always possible unless the conditions 
were inherently impossible, but. the proba- 
bility was the question he had to answer. 
The greatest advocates of temperance, in 
their wildest dreams, never went so far as 
the noble Lord in supposing that there 
would be a universal suppression of 
licences and that all public-houses would 
cease in the land, or that we should 
become all at once or in the near future a 
nation so distinguished for temperance 


that total prohibition would result not in | 


a few districts, but would be universal 
throughout the country. Yet the noble 
Lord’s question was founded upon that 
hypothesis. The Government certainly 
never conceived that such a result would 
follow local option. Perhaps in the 
course of a long period temperance 
would be so promoted as to exert a 
sensible effect on the Revenue. In that 
ease there would be ample time for con- 
sideration as to what steps might be 
taken to supply any deficit. The growth 
of temperance would so much promote 
the prosperity and comforts of the 
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people that a natural compensation for 
the loss of drink revenue would 
result in the inereased consump- 
tion of other taxed commodities. 
If these were not sufficient, the people 
would willingly consent to other methods 
of taxation which would give revenue 
without injuring the health, morals, and 
productive powers of those people who, 
by excessive drinking, raised the amount 
of Revenue through the Excise. The 
United Kingdom was not yet an Utopia, 
and the possibility of a universal suppres- 
sion of drunkenness, public-houses, and 
licences by any contemplated legislation 
was not within the sphere of practical 
and, therefore, he must answer 
his noble Friend that the Government 
had not made calculations for such a 
remote contingency, and were unable to 
give him the information which he 
desired, 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY: 
I sympathise entirely with what has just 
been said from the Government Bench, 
because I differ from my noble Friend 
on the Cross Benches entirely in the 
horoscope that he draws of the condition 
of England in the future if Sir W. Har- 
court's Bill should pass. I do not in the 
least believe there will be this disappear- 
ance of public-houses or this disappearance 
of drink, On the contrary, I think if 
you once commit to the local vote of 
small communities the question whether 
people should be at liberty to feed them- 
selves as they like, or whether they 
should be restrained by the interference 
of the law, you will find a new division 
of local Parties taking place, and many 
persons who are now very keen in their 
support of temperance, properly under- 
stood, and are very anxious to promote 
it, will feel that there is a more sacred 
cause even than temperance in issue, and 
that is the cause of freedom ; and that 
in resistance to the efforts of the extreme 
anti-aleoholic party will be found large 


polities ; 


classes of the population who are now 


either sympathetic with temperance or 
who do not meddle with the question at 
all. I believe—and that is one of the 
grounds why I deeply distrust the pro- 
posed measure of the Government—you 
will make a public-house party in every 
parish in the country, and that that 
public-house party will, ina vast number 
of instances, prevail over the other, and 
that the result of the Bill will be to show 
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that such apprehensions as those of my 
noble Friend on the Cross Benches are 
utterly vague, because rivers of gold, a 
new Pactolus, will flow into the lap of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 
the increased consumption of alcoholic 
liquors which will result from the legis- 
lation of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. However that may be, I utterly 
disbelieve, if you fairly consult them, 
that you will ever get the sober people 
of this country to consent to being de- 
prived of that which they look upon as a 
harmless, nay, as a salutary indulgence, 
in order simply to prevent a small 
minority of drunkards from giving way 
to their own bestial propensities. That, 
I think, is far the more reasonable way 
to look at the future; and if I could 
believe that this Bill would pass, which 
I certainly do not, the Temperance Party 
ought to prepare themselves for a terrible 
disenchantment, for they are adopting 
a plan by which they will give a new 
sanction to the trade in liquor by which 
they will introduce other motives and 
other considerations, which are not work- 
ing now, in order to support and to extend 
the action of this trade, I ask you to 
remember what took place in this country 
250 years ago, when the extreme 
believers in the possibility of dragooning 
mankind into abstinence and temperance 
obtained for a time the upper hand, and 
when the reaction against their tyranny 
was so great that vice was never so 
powerful in England before or since. 
That is the saturnalia you are preparing 
if ever that Bill should pass; but I am 
happy to believe that of all the Bills of 
the Government—and that is saving a 
great deal—this Bill is the least likely to 
pass into law. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue..): My Lords, I am not going 
to enter into a competition of prophecy 
with the noble Marquess, but one can- 
not help being struck with the fact that 
those connected with the liquor trade do 
not seem to have the same horoscope of 
the future, if the Local Veto Bill should 
pass, as the noble Marquess. If the 
noble Marquess is right, instead of can- 
vassing the country against it, and 
making strenuous efforts for its destruec- 
tion, they ought to vote heartily for the 
Bill which has been introduced by Her 
Majesty's Government. Of course, the 
whole matter is one of speculation, upon 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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which opinions may differ, and I only 
wish to indicate that those who are in- 
disposed to interfere with drunkenness 
among the people appear to entertain 
very divergent views upon the subject. 


INFECTIOUS HOSPITALS BILL [4.1]. 
now 
ISOLATION HOSPITALS BILL 
[H.L. ].—(No. 218.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order); a further Amendment made; 
and Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No, 2) BILL 


House in Committee (according to 
Order) : The Amendments proposed by 
the Joint Committee made: Standing 
Committee negatived : The Report of the 
Amendments to be received on Monday 
next. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES BILL.—(No. 209.) 

Ilouse in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Anend- 
ment : Amendments made ; and Bill re- 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
IIouse ; and to be printed as amended. 
(No, 225.) 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 208.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Five o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 28th July 1892. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


DUKE OF YORK’S MARRIAGE, 
Mr. Leveson Gower having been 
appointed, together with Lord Burghley, 
Sir Joseph Pease, Sir John Mowbray, 
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and Mr. Whitbread, to attend upon Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of York with a Message of Congratula- 
tion from this House, reported that their 
Royal Highnesses had been pleased to 
give the following Answer :— 
July 28th, 1893. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,— 

We desire to express to the House of 
Commons our sincere thanks for their 
Message of Congratulation, which fills 
up the measure of kindness shown to us 
on all sides. 

These tokens of National goodwill 
can never be effaced from our memory. 


QUESTIONS. 
THE MACKEREL FISHERIES OFF 
MINARD. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the statements in 
the last Report of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries, to the effect that though there 
were large shoals of mackerel off Minard 
in October last the fishermen were unable 


to capture them owing to their want of | 


proper nets, and also that the Minard 
fishermen were unable to take advantage 
of the spring herring fishing owing to 
the severity of the weather ; and whether, 
under the circumstances, the Fishery 
Board will grant these fishermen a loan 
to provide themselves with the necessary 
gear, and also have a small pier con- 
structed to enable them to carry on their 
industry in safety 7 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moxey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Inspectors of Fish- 


eries report that in 1892, and again in | 


the present year, loans were applied for, 
and granted, for the purchase of nets 
and gear by fishermen at Minard. The 
Inspectors will grant a loan for this pur- 
pose to any fisherman living in a non- 
congested district, who is prepared to 
comply with the rules under which such 
joans are made. ‘The necessary forms of 
application are supplied by the Depart- 
ment of the Inspectors of Fisheries. 
The Inspectors, however, have no funds 
at their disposal out of which a loan 
could be made for the erection of a 
pier. 


{28 Juty 1893} 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS IN WARWICK- 


SHIRE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if 
he can state the number of children in 
average attendance at the various volun- 
tary schools in Rugby and Bilton, and 
the respective numbers of those who pay 
fees or for books or other materials, giving 
the separate figures for each school ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : There are six public ele- 
mentary schools in the districts of Rugby 
and Bilton, with between 1,800 and 
1,900 children in average attendance 
according to the latest Returns. Five of 
these schools retain the power of charging 
fees under the Act of 1891. Out of 
2,342 children on the books 1,450 were 
paying fees of from 1d. to 3d. per week ; 
but no child at any public elementary 
school is obliged to pay for books or 
materials except as a voluntary arrange- 
ment, and the parents of any of these 
children have the right to claim com- 
pletely free education by making a repre- 
sentation to the Department. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if it is com- 
petent for the Directors of the 
British East Africa Company, under 
the terms of its Charter, to select the best 
and most profitable portions of the 
territory ceded to it and abandon the 
rest ? 

*THue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
It is quite true that the policy indicated 
by the hon. Member appears to have 
been followed of late by the Imperial 
British East Africa Company. But Her 
Majesty's Government have also observed 
this tendency, and I can only assure him 
that it is receiving their careful and vigi- 
lant attention. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Charter of the 
Company contains a clause to the effect 
that if it fails substantially to fulfil the 
obligations cast upon it the Government 
reserve to themselves the right to with- 
draw it? And is not the abandonment 
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of Uganda a breach of the condition of 
the Charter ? 

Sir E. GREY: These subjects are 
under cousideration in connection with 
proposals made by the Company to the 
Government. 


THE BRANDON CREEK FISHERIES. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if, in view of the state- 
ment contained in the last Report of the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries to the effect 
that a boat slip is very much required at 
Brandon Creek for landing fish and for 
the safety of boats and men, he will 
advise the Congested Districts Board to 
proceed with as little delay as possible 
with the construction of a pier at this 
place 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested 


Districts Board, on the 3rd June, entered 
into a contract for the construction of a 
landing-place at Brandon Creek. 


THE DINGLE FISHERIES. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been called 
to the statement in the last Report of the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries—namely, 
that if the pier at Dingle was extended 
into deeper water the large boats engaged 
in the mackerel fishing would bring their 
fish to Dingle for sale, and, being near 
the railway, would thereby save the ex- 
pense and loss of carting it from other 
landing places ; and whether, in view of 
the importance of Dingle as the centre of 
one of the most important fishing divisions 
on the Irish coast, the Government will 
take steps to extend the present pier, as 
suggested 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The matter has 
not been overlooked by the Congested 
Districts Board, but they are not yet able 
to state whether they can undertake or 
contribute towards the extension of this 


pier. 


IRISH GRAND JURIES AND HOME RULE, 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he could 
state to the House how many Grand 
Juries in Ireland at the recent Summer 
Assizes have passed resolutions against 
Home Rule ? 


Mr. Macfarlane 
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Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
may I ask if these Grand Juries are non- 
representative Bodies, which it was pro- 
posed by the present Leader of the 
Opposition to abolish by his Local 
Government (Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think I 
need enter into the constitution of Grand 
Juries. Only one resolution such as that 
referred to by the hon, Member for 
Romford has been communicated to Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Her Tenants. 


LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS IN THE NAVY, 

Coroxer HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if the rule 
now enforeed on all British ships, under 
the Merchant Shipping (Life Saving 
Appliances) Act, that a life-belt must be 
carried in a place readily accessible to 
every soul on board in the event of 
collision or other mishap necessitating 
the abandonment of the vessel, applies 
equally to Her Majesty’s Fleets ; and in 


the contrary case, if the Admiralty will 


consider the expediency of enforcing it, 
having regard to the beneficial effect an 
ample supply of life-saving gear might 
have had in enabling swimmers and 
non-swimmers from H.M.S. Victoria to 
keep afloat the few additional minutes 
necessary for their rescue by the boats of 
the adjacent vessels ? 
*Tnre SECRETARY 
MIRALTY (Sir U. 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Act referred to does not apply to 
Her Majesty’s ships. Their established 
allowance of life-belts is one for every 
10 men of the total complement, but in 
any case not less than sufficient for one 
eutter’s crew. The Board of Admiralty 
are of opinion that this is a sufficient 
supply, and they do not think it would 
be reasonable to suppose that a larger 
supply would have had any beneficial 
effect in the of the loss of the 
Victoria. 


TO THE AD- 
Kay-SHutTtTLe- 


case 


LADY WALLACE AND HER TENANTS, 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state in respect of how many holdings on 
the County Down estates and also on the 
County Antrim estates of Lady Wallace 
have the purchases by the tenants from 
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Lady Wallace been completed; how 
many agreements for purchase on these 
estates have been filed in the Land 
Commission; in how many cases 
did the Land Commission refuse 
to sanction payment of the original 
amount of purchase money ; and if he 
can state the total amount which they 
so refused to sanction, and the total of 
the lesser amounts named by the Land 
Commission as amounts the Commission 
would sanction ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
mission inform me that 1,092 sales to 
tenants have been completed on the 
Wallace estate up to the 26th inst. 
Of these, 50 were in County Down 
and =1,042 in the County Antrim. 
The total number of agreements 
lodged in respect of the estate was 
1,894; but of these 434, which were 
under the Act of 1891, were in lieu of 
applications received under the Acts of 
1885 and 1888, and for which there were 
no funds, or which were refused for 
other reasons. In 415 cases applications 
for advances have been refused. The 
Commissioners state it is not possible to 
answer the last paragraph of the ques- 
tion, as it is not their practice, when they 
refuse to sanction an advance, to name 
what sum they will be prepared to sanc- 
tion, save occasionally on the application 
of the parties. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
ealled to the decision of the Ulster Sub- 
Commission at Lisburn on the 5th instant, 
in the fair-rent application of Dr. 
Jefferson, tenant on the estate of Lady 
Wallace, in which the application of the 
tenant, whose old rent was £28 a year, 
was dismissed on the ground that he had 
sub-let a small house and garden to a 
labourer at a rent amounting to about Is. 
a week ; and whether anything will be 
done to enable such tenants to take ad- 
vantage of the Land <Aets without 
evicting their sub-tenants ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the case in question was dismissed 
on the ground that a substantial portion 
of the holding, consisting of a house 
and garden, was sub-let, without the 
landlord’s consent, at a rent of £4 per 
annum. The case was dismissed judi- 
cially on the construction and effect of the 
4th section of the Land Act of 1887, and 
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the Sub-Commission appear to have 
followed a decision on the point of the 
Court of Appeal. 


MRS. ELIZABETH GLADSTONE AND 
HER CARETAKER NOONAN, 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that a caretaker named Kirwan 
was recently charged before Colonel 
Lynte, R.M., at New Pallas Sessions, 
County Limerick, with presenting a re- 
volver, threatening to fire and shoot an 
evicted tenant named Jeremiah Noonan, 
on Mrs, Gladstone’s property, Doon, 
County Limerick, when Mr. Noonan, 
who is over 90 years of age, swore that 
Kirwan demanded possession, and on his 
refusal drew a revolver and threatened to 
shoot him; that Kirwan refused to show 
his authority for demanding possession ; 
that no proceedings have been recently 
taken by the landlady to get possession 
of Noonan’s house; and that Colonel 
Lynte stated that Kirwan’s conduct was 
a very high-handed proceeding, and 
ordered a warrant for his arrest ; and has 
Kirwan been arrested; and, if not, will 
the Constabulary be directed to take the 
necessary precautions to prevent him 
leaving the country ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is a fact that 
Kirwan was summoned by the evicted 
tenant Noonan for the offence alleged. 
The house in regard to the possession of 
which the offence was committed was 
not the house in which Noonan lived, but 
an outhouse on the evicted farm, It 
appears that a week previous to the 
oceurrence a writ of summons from the 
Court of Exchequer had been served on 
Noonan requiring him to give up posses- 
sion within 10 days. The Resident 
Magistrate made use of the expression 
referred to and issued a warrant for the 
arrest of Kirwan, who had failed to 
appear in obedience to the summons 
served on him. He has not yet been 
arrested, and the usual steps are being 
taken for his apprehension. 
DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINA- 

TIONS. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether, in view of the 
fact that the Treasury Minute of 24th 


CUSTOMS 
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March, 1891, which relates to the ad- 
ministration of the Customs Outdoor 
Department under clause headed Depart- 
mental Examinations, states that it refers 
not to competitive literary examinations, 
such as men of a certain age and position 
could not be expected to undergo, but to 
examinations strictly limited to tests 
applied by «a committee of superior 
officers to the practical merits of candi- 
dates for promotion ; and having regard 
to the fact that in the two examinations 
held under this Minute, one-third at the 
first examination and one-fourth at the 
second, of the first-class places offered 
were reserved for those officers who 
obtained the highest number of marks, 
he will state in what part of the Minute 
referred to this introduction of competi- 
tion is ordered or sanctioned ? 

THE SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hiseert, Oldham) : 
No examination for appointments where 
the number of candidates exceeded the 
number of vacancies could be otherwise 
than in a sense competitive. Complete 
discretion was given by the Treasury 
Minute of March 24, 1891, to the Com- 
missioners of Customs as regards the 
details of the examinations referred to 
(which are in practical subjects only) and 
the degree of preference to be shown to 
superior merit. The Commissioners 
have, in my judgment, carried out fully 
the intention of the Minute. 

Mr. MACDONALD: TI shall call 


attention to this matter on the Estimates. 


Rothesay 


WORK IN GOVERNMENT FACTORIES AT 
ENFIELD AND SPARKBROOK. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state the number of persons employed at 
the Enfield Factory and the Sparkbrook 
Factory respectively on the following 
dates : Ist August, 1892, Ist January, 
and Ist July, 1893 ? 

THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): As my right hon. Friend was 
informed on March 9, the Ist of August, 
1892, was a Bank holiday, but on the 
previous working day 2,175 persons 
were employed at Enfield and 714 at 
Sparkbrook ; on January 1 last there 
were 2,318 persons at Enfield and 736 
at Sparkbrook; on July 1, 1,987 at 
Enfield, 459 at Sparkbrook. I may add 


Mr. Macdonald 
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that the reduced number of workmen at 
Sparkbrook are up to the present 
working full time, while the men at 
Enfield are on short time. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
EXAMINATIONS ON STEAM ENGINES, 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether his 
attention has been called to the examina- 
tions under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment with regard to steam and the steam 
engine dealing rather with what has 
become of the ancient history of these 
subjects than their present-day applica- 
tion in recent inventions and appliances ; 
and whether the Department will revise 
these and other scientific examinations in 
order to bring them up to date ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I will have this 
matter inquired into; but I think if the 
hon. Member will refer to the questions 
given in the examination this year, he will 
find that there is no justification for the 
criticism contained in his question ; and 
I am informed on goo? authority that it 
is an admirable paper. Of course, the 
subject must be treated broadly and 
generally in the Department’s examina- 
tions, and without entering into very 
technical details. 


ROTHESAY POST OFFICE. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware of the 
great inconvenience and discomfort 
caused to the public and to the employés 
through the want of proper accommoda- 
tion in the Rothesay Post Office ; whether 
he can hold out hopes of the proposed 
acquisition of a new post office on a 
suitable site being soon concluded ; and 
whether during the summer time, seeing 
that 11 employés are compelled to work 
in aroom measuring about 12 feet by 6, 
he would consider the question of providing 
temporary accommodation 7 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
The need for a better post office at 
Rothesay has been felt for some time, 
but no opportunity of obtaining suitable 
accommodation at reasonable cost has 
been found. Attention, however, has 
lately been called to a seheme which 
seems promising, and inquiry is now 
being made on the subject. The room 
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referred to is supposed to be the space 
oceupied for telegraphists’ work, which 
measures 12 feet by 7 feet, but at no 
time, even in summer, are there more 
than six persons in it, and sometimes 
only four, No temporary premises can 
be obtained. 


STAFF COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke, 
&e.) : In the absence of my hon, Friend 
the Member for Mid Lanark, I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he was aware that the Director General 
of Military Education publishes annually 


a Report giving the examination papers 
for the Staff College examination in order 
to show candidates the nature of the 
examination ; whether the mathematical 
papers set at the recent examination were 
considerably harder than any of those 
contained in the Reports of the last five 
years ; whether he was aware that all 
candidates must obtain at least half marks 
in mathematics to enable them to qualify 
for a vacancy ; and whether steps would 
be taken to prevent candidates being dis- 
qualified in consequence of the change in 
the nature of the examination, and 
especially those candidates who have 
qualified in mathematics on previous 
oceasions ? 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers that 
question I should like to know if it is the 
practice to publish the names of the 
examiners, and is there any valid reason 
for not doing so ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campneci- BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : I answered a question on 
this subject a short time ago, and ex- 
plained that there was a new examiner 
on this occasion, but no intentional altera- 
tion was made in the nature of the 
examination, I quite think that there 
should be a reasonable continuity in the 
standard of these examinations, and I 
will see how this can be best secured. I 
also think that the paper in question, 
though within the scope of the examina- 
tion, may perhaps have been abnormally 
severe, and I will see that this is allowed 
for in the number of marks required for 
qualification. 


Life-Saving Apparatus at {28 Juty 1893} 
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THE CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 


Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General if he will explain 
on what grounds male clerks of the 
Central Telegraph Office, with 18 to 20 
years’ service, are now grauted one 
ealendar month’s annual leave, whilst 
female clerks, whose service extends 
from 20 to 30 years, have three weeks 
vnly, although the duties performed by 
some of the female clerks are superior to 
those done by the males who enjoy this 
privilege ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The explanation 
of the difference is this : The female 
telegraphists, unlike the male tele- 
graphists, do not, as a rule, perform 
Sunday duty, nor do any of them take 
any share of night duty, The amount of 
annual leave is not dependent on the 
length of service. 


LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS AT COAST. 
GUARD STATIONS. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON ( Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether his attention has been 
drawn to the reports in The Liverpool 
Daily Post of the 19th and 21st instant 
of aninquest upon the bodies of two boys 
who were recently drowned whilst 
bathing on the shore at Crosby, near 
Liverpool, and to the evidence given 
thereat, which disclosed the fact that the 
local Coastguard station was wholly un- 
provided with any life-saving apparatus, 
aud also clearly showed that both lives 
would have been saved had the Coast- 
guard men, who were present on the 
beach at the time and who endeavoured 
to save the lads, been able to swim, or 
been provided with a boat capable of 
being promptly launched ; and whether, 
with a view to inereasing the usefulness 
of the Coastguard service at Crosby and 
elsewhere, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of giving effect to the presentments 
of the jury in the case, that the men in 
the Coastguard service should be expert 
swimmers, and should be supplied with 
proper apparatus for saving life and 
with boats that can be speedily run out 
to sea ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The reports referred to have been seen at 
the Admiralty, and the loss of the two 
boys’ lives is much to be regretted. An 
inquiry into the conduct of the Coast- 
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guard men at Waterloo, near Liverpool, 
has been ordered by the district captain. 
That Coastguard station is provided with 
life-belts, aud all the crew are believed to 
be swimmers. All Coastguard stations 
are provided with more or less means for 
saving life. Whether their boats can be 
speedily run out to sea must often depend 
on local circumstances. 


Ashton-under-Lyne 


FEES FOR APPOINTMENT AS 
MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Crown make 
any charge on the admission or appoint- 
mentof County Magistrates ; and whether 
Clerks of the Peace or Deputy Clerks of 
the Peace have the right to make a 
charge for Crown Office and other 
charges, amounting to £3 3s, and up- 
wards ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : I am informed that 
under an Order made on June 20, 1871, 
by the Lord Chancellor and others, with 
the concurrence of the Treasury, in pur- 
suance of the 16th section of the Courts 
of Justice Salaries and Funds Act, 1869, 
the following fees in respect of the in- 
sertion of names in Commissions of 
the Peace are taken in the Crown Office 
in Chancery, and paid to the Exchequer : 
—Commissions of the Peace, England 
and Wales, irrespective of the number 
of names, £1; ditto, Scotland, £3. The 
Clerk of the Peace is further entitled to 
charge the individual Magistrate a fee 
upon taking the oaths of office. This 
fee is fixed by Quarter Sessions with the 
approval of the Secretary of State, and, 
though the amount is not absolutely uni- 
form, it rarely exceeds 5s, 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) : Can 
the right hon. Gentleman explain why it 
is the fee in Seotland is three times as 
much as the English fee 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Is the fee of 


5s. payable for each Magistrate ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No; that applies to 
the whole batch of names inserted on a 
given occasion. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : And ifa charge 
of three guineas has been made it is 
wrong ¢ 

Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; that is a 
charge which the Clerk of the Peace is 
not legally entitled to make. 


STORES IN MERCHANT SHIPS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Surveyors have, since the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1892 came 
into force, discovered any stores that 
were not up to the standard ; and have 
they rejected any such stores ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe 1a, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Act referred to by the 
hon. Member was brought into operation 
some 10 days since, and during the first 
week the Inspectors found it necessary in 
25 cases to reject stores which it was 
proposed to ship for the use of the 
crew. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE PAROCHIAL 
EVENING SCHOOL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): In the absence of the hon, 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne, I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Edueation whether he is 
aware that the grant in respect of the 
Parochial Evening School (Ashton- 
under-Lyne), Session 1891-2, has not yet 
been received ; whether he can state the 
reasons for this delay ; whether it is the 
fact that letters from Mr. R. Bradley, the 
school manager, dated 29th June, 1893, 
10th July, 18938, and 17th July, 1898, 
to the Education Department, asking for 
the grant or for some inquiry into the 
matter, have been met by printed 
acknowledgments only, without any 
answers whatever being given to the 
matter of the said letters; and whether 
he will direct payment of the said grant, 
or inquire into the matter, and also will 
give directions that answers be made 
in due course by the officials of the De- 
partment to those having business with 
it ? 

Mr. ACLAND: It appears that 
when the grant to this school was paid 
last December the grant due in respect 
of the evening school was inadvertently 
overlooked. Mr. Bradley called attention 
to this on the 29th June. The case was 
at once looked into, and instructions were 
given that the grant should be put for- 
ward. This involved reference to the 
Inspector, and some little delay has con- 
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sequently occurred, but the grant will be 
paid very shortly. The printed acknow- 
ledgments are always sent in order to 
show that letters have been received, and 
will be attended to. 


SIGNALMEN IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he has seen the further state- 
ments relative to signalmen published in 
the Press, including The Times of 
27th July, whose correspondent with the 
Red Fleet in the Naval Manceuvres 
alleges that the signalmen of the Fleet 
are underpaid and underestimated as 
compared with other corresponding 
ratings, and that the signal staff of most 
ships other than the flagship is conse- 
quently undermanned, insufficient and 
inefficient ; and whether he will agree to 
a Return showing the numbers, ages, 
and qualifications of the signal staff of 
the Navy, together with their pay, duties, 
and prospects of promotion, as compared 
with those of corresponding ratings ? 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


The statements referred to in the ques- 


tion have been seen at the Admiralty. 
I adhere to the answer which I gave the 


hon. Member on Monday last. There, 
therefore, appears to be no necessity for 
the Return suggested. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow the House to 
judge on that point? Is he prepared to 
give the Return, or does he refuse it ? 

*Sirn U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If the hon. Member refers to the answer 
I gave on Monday he will find sufficient 
reasons for refusing it. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will the 
right hon, Gentleman say “ Yes” or 
“No” to my question. If he refuses 
the Return I shall know what to do. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon. Gentleman does not seem to 
understand that when one says that there 
is no necessity for a Return that answer 
means * No.” 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I shall 


call attention to this on the Estimates. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General, in 
view of the fact that the existing mail 
contract terminates on the 30th Septem- 
ber 1894, with a year’s notice, what 
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steps, if any, are the Government taking 
to arrange for its continuance and further 
expediting the service thereof through 
Ireland ria Queenstown, Kingstown, and 
Holyhead ¢ 

Mr. A. MORLEY: No steps are 
necessary to arrange for the continuance 
of this contract ; and in view of the im- 
portant acceleration obtained in the latter 
part of last year Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no intention of taking steps 
to further expedite the service. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Can anybody else tender besides the 
existing contractors 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I think not. The 
contract will run on until notice is given 
by one side or the other. 

“Mr. T. M. HEALY: And until one 
party desires to renounce the contract no 
outside tender can be accepted 7 


Mr. A. MORLEY : That is so. 


TARIFF RETURNS. 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can give this House 
any information as to the progress made 
in the preparation of the Tariff Returns, 
in continuation of No. 376, of 1890, the 
same having, on the 2Ilst Mareh, 1893, 
only required two or three months for 
their completion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: A portion of this 
voluminous Return is already in the 
printer’s hands, and the remainder is ap- 
proaching completion, so that I hope to 
issue the Return ina few weeks’ time. 


THE CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN ( Aberdeenshire, 
Ek.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether the Cana- 
dian Government has invited the Board 
of Agriculture to send out experts to 
Canada at the expense of the Canadian 
Government to determine whether con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia does or does 
not exist within the Dominion; and whe- 
ther he willaceept the offer, and thereby 
help to allay the dissatisfaction that is 
felt at the maintenance of the present re- 
strictions on the trade 

Turk PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE( Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): We have not 
received any formal invitation from the 
Canadian Government to the effeet in- 
dicated in the question ; but we have, on 
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more than one occasion, considered 
whether the adoption of the course pro- 
posed would be the best means of obtain- 
ing evidence as to the existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia in the Dominion. My 
own opinion is that the Canadian Govern- 
ment could themselves obtain additional 
information which would bear materially 
ou the question at issue ; and, as my hon. 
Friend will see from the Papers about to 
be laid on the Table, we have offered im- 
portant suggestions as to the means by 
which we think this might be done. 

Mr. BUCHANAN : But is it not the 
case that the right hon. Gentleman has 
received informal communication on the 
subject from the Agent General of 
Canada? Is it not the fact that the in- 
vitation has been sent because the 
Canadian Government wish to satisfy 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the real 
facts of the case ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The Board of 
Agriculture is perfectly satisfied as to the 
facts, and by particular aspects presented 
by the cattle. I have, however, made 
certain suggestions to the Canadian Go- 
vernment which will be found in the 
Papers when presented. 


INDIAN COINAGE QUESTION. 

Mr. GUSCHEN (St. George’s, Han 
over Square): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether he 
will cause to be laid upon the Table of 
the House a copy of the Abstract of the 
Proceedings of the Council of the Gover- 
nor General of India, which met at Simla 
ou Monday, the 26th of June, connected 
with the Indian Coinage and Paper Cur- 
reney Bill ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor INDIA (Mr. G. Russey, 
North Beds.) : The Papers have been 
for some time in the printer’s hands, and 
will be laid on the Table in a few days. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the following passages from the speech 
delivered by Sir David Barbour on the 
Indian Coinage and Paper Currency Bill 
before the Council of the Governor 
General of India—namely, the making 
gold coins legal tender, the settlement of 
the permanent rate of exchange between 
gold and the silver rupee, and the other 
measures necessary for the final and 
effective establishment of a gold standard 
in India, will be provided for by future 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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legislation and in the light of future ex- 
perience, represents the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) : At present the rupee is legal tender 
to any extent. Is it proposed to make 
any change in that respect ¢ 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The views of the Government are ex- 
pressed in the telegram from the Secre- 
tary of State to the Viceroy on June 
20, 1893. They are in the following 
terms :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have decided to 

approve of the proposal of your Government 
to close the Mints to free coinage, and to make 
arrangements for the adoption of a gold 
standard subject to the recommendations of 
Lord Herschell’s Committee, which your Go- 
vernment have accepted. You are, therefore, 
empowered forthwith to take the necessary 
s'eps’ 
That is the decision of the Government: 
As to the arrangements of the Indian 
Government for carrying out the deter- 
mination of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the right hon. Gentleman must address 
that question to the India Office. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I understand that 
the words with regard to making gold 
coins legal tender are not in the tele- 
gram, and, therefore, need not be held 
to represent the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think any- 
body reading the passage will see that 
the Government accept the principle of a 
gold standard, and they leave it to the 
Indian Government to make such ar- 
rangements as are expedient at the time 
or hereafter for giving effect to that 
principle. What these arrangements are 
is a matter that belongs to the Indian 
Government and the Indian Secretary here, 
and the right hon. Gentleman must, there- 
fore, address any questions on the subject 
to the India Office. 

*Sirn J. LUBBOCK: May I ask for 
an answer to my question ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The question 
ought to be addressed to the India 
Office. ; 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: I will put the 
question to that Department. 
DEATHS THROUGH POOR DIETARY IN 
THE SOUTH DUBLIN UNION. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland whether he is aware that within 
the South Dublin Union, in the week 
ending February, 1893, it is asserted that 
the death rate was in the ratio of 364 
per 1,000 per annum, and whether this 
was partially attributable to the dietary ; 
whether the allowance of tea was then 
only one ounce to a gallon of water ; 
and whether the present scale of one 
ounce and a-half per gallon, being 
complained of as insufficient, will be in- 
creased in the interests of the health of 
the inmates, more especially the aged 
poor ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Registrar 
General has not the necessary informa- 
tion to enable him to answer the first 
paragraph of the question. All deaths 
in Public Institutions are distiibuted in 
his Returns according to the localities 
from which the deceased are admitted. 
Workhouse inmates comprise a number 
of sick people, and the death-rate would 
be a hospital death-rate. The Local 
Government Board state that no facts 
have come before them tending to show 
that the dietary has anything to say to 
the rate of mortality in the workhouse. 
The Board: consider that the scales ot 
dietary now in use in the workhouse are 
sufficient, and if the Guardians desire to 
propose any alteration in the scale the 
Board will, if they consider it desirable, 
sanction the change. 


THE COUNTY DOWN MAGISTRACY. 

CoLtonet WARING (Down, N.): In 
the absence of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for West Down, I beg to ask the 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant | 


of Ireland if Dromara is the usual Petty 
Sessions where Mr. Murray, of Bally- 
nahinch, lately appointed one of Her 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the 
County of Down, was expected to attend ; 
if it he true that Mr. Murray, at Petty 
Sessions in Dromara on the 19th June 
last, assisted in adjudicating in a prosecu- 
tion for trespass in pursuit of game, and 
whilst acting as a Magistrate and during 
the hearing of the said prosecution, said 
he regarded the Game Laws as a relic of 
barbarism; and if such language was 
used by him, will the Lord Chancellor's 
attention be directed to it, with a view to 
his considering whether such expressions 
from the Bench of individual opinions 
condemnatory of the Statute Laws are 
consistent with the obligation taken by 
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Mr. Murray, as one of Her Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace, to administer said 
laws as at present in force ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : As the question 
appeared on the Paper only this morning 
I hope the hon. Member will be good 
enough to postpone it. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : As the question 
has appeared on the Paper may I ask if 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
Mr. Murray is one of the most respected 
men in the County Down, and that his 
appointment was approved by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county and has given 
satisfaction to every class except the 
landlords. Was he not merely express- 
ing an opinion with regard to the Game 
Laws which is generally entertained by 
people throughout Ireland 


in Uganda, 


[The question was not answered. } 


THE PRICE OF FORAGE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Chester, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, in view of the 
rise in the price of forage, he will in- 
crease the allowance of Is. 9d. per day, 
now made by “ The Army Annual Act, 
1893,” for 10 Ibs. of oats, 12 Ibs. of hav, 
and 8 Ibs. of straw per day ? ; 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The allowance payable to innkeepers for 
billeting horses is fixed by the Army 
Annual Act, and I have no power to go 
beyond the maximum there laid down. 
I am afraid the innkeepers must take 
ove year with another; and, according to 
the contract prices of forage, the inn- 
keeper is losing this vear much less than 
he has been gaining during several 
preceding years. Billeting is an incident 
of the conditions on which licenee is 
granted, 


at 


THE DISTURBANCES IN UGANDA. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE ( Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he has 
received any telegram confirming the 
telegrams in the newspapers respecting 
disturbances in Uganda, and the 
necessity for Sir Gerald Portal having 
to return ¢ 

"Sin E. GREY: Yes; 
ceived such a telegram. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the 
House have the advantage of perusing 
that telegram ? 


we have re- 
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*Sir E. GREY: That telegram is 
almost exactly the same as that which 
has appeared in the newspapers. It has 
just been received, and we have no 
further information. 


THE BLOCKADE IN SIAM. 


Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I desire to ask 
whether, although the Government 
stated in both Houses yesterday that 
they hoped that the blockade in Siam 
would be averted, that blockade had, as 
a fact, been declared on the spot on 
Wednesday; whether they have yet 
received notification of the blockade so 
declared, and of its nature, or have been 
left to hear of it from Bangkok ; what 
is the nature of the blockade declared ; 
and whether Her Majesty’s Government 
support the principles with regard to 
blockade and its effect on neutral ships, 
and also with regard to the trade in rice, 
laid down by Lord Granville on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government in the 
Formosa Correspondence of the Autumn 
of 1884 7? 

*Sir_ E. 
Baronet’s 


The 
to the 


GREY : 


reference 


right hon. 
statement 


made yesterday does not give the words 


used quite correctly. The exact words 
were— 

“It is not yet formally notified, and perhaps 
it is not too much to hope that the necessity for 
it may yet be averted.” 

In reply to his questions, I desire to give 
him all the evidence at my disposal. It 
is as follows: Yesterday afternoon a 
telegram was received from the Embassy 
at Paris to say that M. Develle had 
stated that the blockade would begin on 
the 3lst. Late in the evening a second 
telegram was received from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Bangkok saying the 
blockade had been declared as having 
begun on the 26th. A _ third tele- 
gram was received almost simultaneously 
from the senior naval officer at Singapore 
to say that the blockade had been notified 
on the 27th as beginning on the 28th. 
There is apparently no doubt that the 
blockade is intended to extend across the 
Gulf of Siam from Cape Chulai to Lem 


Krabang, and that three days have been | 


allowed to neutral vessels to load 
cargoes and leave Bangkok. In conse- 
quence of the telegrams from Bangkok 
and Singapore, Her Majesty's Govern- 


ment have telegraphed to Paris for 
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In reply to the 
I have 


Night's Scenes. 


prompt explanations. 
last part of the question, 
to say that the nature of the 
blockade and its effect on neutral 
ships are being considered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in consultation with 
the Law Officers of the Crown. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: When is 
there any probability of a decision being 
arrived at as to whether England is going 
to allow her merchant trade to be inter- 
fered with ? 

*Sir E. GREY: It is obvious that an 
answer cannot possibly be given to that 
question until the Law Officers have had 
an opportunity of considering the blockade 
and the effect of it. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : But will 
our vessels in the meantime be allowed to 
be captured and taken into Prize Courts 
on account of breaches of an alleged 
blockade while the Government are 
making up their minds ? 

*Sir E. GREY; The hon. Member 
must see his question is one the answer 
to which depends upon grave points of 
International Law which may involve 
the gravest consequences ; and I cannot 
possibly make any further statement. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Can the 
Chief Secretary say how soon the amended 
Local Government (Ireland) Bill will be 
issued ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: iI made inquiry 
before the House met as to when the Bill 
would be reprinted. I understand no 
time will be lost, and I hope it will be 
in the hands of Members ou Saturday, or 
at latest on Monday. 


THURSDAY NIGHT'S SCENES. 
Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
in the absence of the Prime Minister, 
whether the Government would take into 
consideration the desirability—I might 
almost say the necessity—of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the 
deplorable occurrence of last night 7 
[As Mr. J. Morey rose to answer 
the question, Mr. W. E, GLapstone 
entered the House amid Ministerial cheers. 
The question having been repeated by Mr. 
Ifunrer.] 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 


a question which has come upon me 
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necessarily without the opportunity for 
previous consideration. It is one of very 
great gravity and very great delicacy. 
The only admission I will make to my 
hon. Friend is that undoubtedly these 
occurrences constitute in themselves a 
very serious fact in the history of this 
House. I do not think I ought to pro- 
ceed further at the present moment ; but 
if on Monday or Tuesday my hon. Friend 
will repeat the question he shall have the 
best answer which on consideration can 
be given. 
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THE EDUCATION REPORT AND 
ESTIMATES, 

Sirk J. LUBBOCK: May I ask the 
Vice President of the Council whether he 
proposes to take the English Education 
Vote to-day ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I propose to take it 
as soon as the Scotch Vote has been ob- 
tained. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to promise that the Report of the 
Education Department should be cireu- 
lated beforehand. 

Mr. ACLAND: 
this morning. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I apolo- 
gise for the question, but I may observe 
that I have not received mine. 

Mr. ACLAND: I believe some 
Members do not receive all the Parlia- 
mentary Papers. But those who do no 
doubt have had this Report. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: The Report 
contains a considerable amount of infor- 
mation, and it is really impossible to 
discuss such important questions at such 
short notice. 

Mr. ACLAND: Perhaps I may 
repeat what I said yesterday, that the 
statistics, on which the Report is a 
running comment, were published weeks 
ago. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK : That may be so, 
but we have now only just got the views 
of the Department, and it is putting us 
ata great disadvantage to call on us to 
diseuss the Education Vote when we 
only received the views of the Depart- 
ment this morning. 

Mr. ACLAND: There are no views 
of the Government in the Report, and 
it has been published at the date it 
usually is, 


It was circulated 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
it not a fact that we have only got 
the Report, and not the customary 
Appendices ? 

Mr. ACLAND: All the tables and 
statistics have been in the hands of 
Members for weeks. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Not all. 

DAY. 


ORDERS OF THE 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SurrpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1893-4. 
Crass IV. 

£548,073, to complete the 
Publie Education, Scotland. 
*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : It is well, perhaps, that I 
should first make a few remarks, brief, 
and, I trust, businesslike, and I hope that 
the Committee will think when they have 
heard my statement that Scotch educa- 
tion is in a condition that is satisfactory 
for the present and hopeful for the 
future. The Estimate is for 565,000 day 
scholars, which appears to be a falling-otf 
of 2,000 from last year ; but it is only an 
apparent diminution, Last year there 
was an over-estimate in the actual 
average attendance, which was 549,000, 
That number has been increasing 
regularly, though not quite so rapidly 
as in the years immediately following 
free education. As regards finance, 
the increase in the Estimate is 
£16,000, of which £7,300 is the normal 
increase in the annual grant, and £7,600 
is the fee grant from the Exchequer, 
I know there are hon. Members who 
think that Scotland should get 10s. a 
head for every child. I have no doubt 
that that would be an advantage to Scot- 
land. There was some doubt as to whe- 
ther or not Scotland was getting the 
whole of 11-80ths to which she was en- 
titled, so the Scotch Office made a repre- 
sentation to the Treasury, and after some 
fighting—for nothing is got without 
fighting—Scotland got the sum which 
we believe is her due. In addition to 
that, £40,000 was paid under the Customs 
and Excise Duties Act, in aid of free 
education, so that, instead of 10s, per 
ehild, 12s. per child is provided. The 


sum for 
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total cost of the maintenance of schools 
is £1,250,000. The children in average 
attendance was 213,000 in 1872, 404,000 
in 1880, and 549,000 in 1892. The edu- 
cation of each child in Seotland costs 
£2 5s. 953d. The cost is £2 8s, 4d. in 
English Board schools, £1 16s. 5d. in 
Chureh of England — schools, and 
£1 14s. 3d. in English Catholic schools. 
In the public schools in Scotland, which 
answer to Board schools in England, 
the cost per head is £2 6s. 4d.; it is 
£2 5s. 8d. in Free Chureh and Church 
of Scotland schools, and in Catholie 
schools £1 19s. 9d. It is satisfactory to 
fina that the money spent upon the edu- 
cation of children in Scotland is equally 
distributed all over the country in a re- 
markable degree, and that every child, 
in whatever school he is _ taught, 
has the chance of getting the best of 
what is going in the way of education. 
As to the quality of the education giyen, 
it is natural to ask what is the result of 
the alterations of the Code under which 
greater liberty is given to teachers, and 
children have not to climb to knowledge 
by the hard-and-fast steps of the ladder 
of the Standards. Dr. Ogilvie, the 
Chief Inspector of the Western District, 
in his Report for 1892, says— 





“ The New Code, on further trial, has proved 
a substantial gain to education. It has 
abolished the temptation to produce a maxi- 
mum of minimum results, and substituted as 
the test of efficiency the greatest progress on 
intelligent lines of the greatest number. It 
gives free scope to individual talent, and, at the 
same time, secures that dullards and weaklings 
shall not be driven at a faster pace than nature | 
intended. Teachers have more freedom in the 
choice of subjects and methods, and examina- 
tion, where practicable, by sample gives more 
opportunity for the inspection, as distinguished 
from the examination, of the school. The In- 
spector has thus more time to examine the pro- 
cesses at work in the school, and to bring, 
where occasion offers. his varied experience to 
bear on the improvement of subjects that are 
susceptible of more intelligent handling.” 


It was believed that the danger of this | 
change in the system was that the 
teaching of the elementary subjects 
would suffer by the abolition of individual 
examination ; but, so far from suffering, 
the education of children in elementary 
subjects is much better than before. Dr. 
Stewart, the Head Inspector of the 
Northern Division, in his Report, states— 

« My colleagues are agreed that the standard 
subjects are on a sound footing, and are making 
, if slow progres. lam disposed to speak 
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more strongly of the progress made in my own 
district. I believe a deal of it originated in our 
excellent city infant departments. There the be- 
ginnings of pleasantly modulated, clear, and 
audible reading, and of tasteful and even artistic 
writing arose. Mr. Macleod thinks there is an 
increased number who work all the sums 
correctly. My own experience has been similar, 
Not only are the sums worked with greater 
speed and accuracy, but they are set down ina 
more tasteful and businesslike style. All this 
we are fully entitled to expect, for, with the 
freedom of classification and with arithmetic as 
the test subject, the teacher's duty is to place 
the boy in the class where he can work his sums 
satisfactorily.” 

Let me tell the Committee that no less 
than 81 per cent. of the schools have been 
pronounced “ excellent for organisation 
and discipline.” Out of 540,000 children, 
357,000 have been classed as “ good,” 
and 148,000 as “excellent.” As an in- 
centive to excellence aspecial honour has 
been instituted, and an order of 
merit given to those children who 
have made the utmost use of 


opportunities, and have learned every- 


thing elementary schools can teach. 
These are not pecuniary rewards, but 
neat little certificates which are greatly 
prized. Already we have issued 2,346 
of these certificates, and in the words of 
the gentleman who invented the idea— 
“It must be remembered that the value of 
such pupils to the country is not measured by 
their numbers only, and that the benefit which 
accrues from their having obtained an adequate 
education extends far beyond the individual 
pupil immediately concerned.” 
Now, Sir, with regard to the Highland 
schools, they continue to engage the care- 


| fulattention of the Department. They have 


with exceptional 


been rightly treated 
In the insular 


generosity by the State. 


| parts of the Highlands one-seventh of the 


cost of education comes from local 
resources, and in the rest of Scotland 
nearly one-third. Under Articles 19 and 
21 of the Code nearly £7,000 a year is 
earned by certain Highland counties more 
than in the rest of Seotland. In this 
estimate, £2,000 has been taken to 
meet the exceptionally distressed con- 
dition of the Sehool Boards in certain 
districts, which in the past, as hon. 
Members from Scotland know, have 
heen rescued by the bounty of the State 
from a distressed and what was almost a 
hopeless position. The effect of this is 
very good. In Lewis the average 
attendance has increased by 26 per cent., 
and in Skye by 48 per cent., over what 
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was the case in the vear 1888. But this 
attendance is kept up under remarkable 
difficulties. There are districts which 
were quite unprovided with roads, or even 
with a substitute in the shape of decent 
footpaths, and the very approaches to 
schools were dangerous. But this year 
the Government allotted £10,000 to im- 
proving the footpaths of the Highlands, 
with a special view to education, and the 


Seotch Office tried to see that the 
money Was spent for the purpose 
for which Parliament intended it to be 
spent. Now, Sir, I want to say one 


word about night schools. In the opinion 
of the Government, and I have no doubt 
of the House, these night schools are 
founded on the principle, not only of filling 
up defects in the elementary education of 
unfortunate persons, but to give to 
persons not able, in the work of life, to 
go through the regular round of secondary 
education, a real and solid knowledge of 
and interest in the higher branches of 
mental cultivation. This has been very 
well expressed by Dr. Ogilvie, when he 
suys— 

“It is recognised that the future of the 
evening schools depends on their advanced pro- 
gramme, and there is everywhere an earnest 
desire to foster and develop them, and make 
them attractive sequels to the day schools. They 
promise to become the permanent secondary 
schools of the we wrking classes.” 

These evening schools, which are so con- 
genial to Scotland, which hung heavily 
for a time, have taken a fresh start. In 
the year 1891 there were 207 evening 


schools, and in the year 1892, 257. In 
the year 1891 there were 16,613 
scholars, and in the vear 1892 there were 
19,000, That is the progress made 


already, and the Code which I have had 
the honour of laying on the Table will give 
it, I hope, a great and marked impulse. 
The age of scholars at night schools 
will be continued over 21. The In- 
spector’s General Report on the schools 
is to take the place of individual 
exami s‘ion,and visit without notice is to 
take t + place of announced visit, whilst 


the grants in a good school will be 
sensibly larger. All this is as in the 


English Code, but there are eertain differ- 
ences in our New Code which will tell in 
favour of simplicity, and obviate the 


necessity of keeping those minute 
registers which, as everyone who is 
acquainted with elementary education 


knows, are the curse, though, perhaps, a 
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necessary curse, of carrying on the 
system. I should be grossly ungrateful 


if I said anything in depreciation of the 
English Code, for we owe it very much 
indeed. We have adopted their Schedules 
of subjects, modified carefully, and I 
think wisely, to meet Scottish needs, 
We have printed even their detailed 
schemes of education with the necessary 
changes ; but I want to put in one word 
of explanation here. Managers, I hope, 
will remember that these schemes are 
only suggestions, and if each subject is 
reasonably well taught they may teach it 
according to their own knowledge and 
their own lights, or may even select 
other subjects than those mentioned in 
the Code. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH : Is the Code 
printed ? 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN : It is in 
type. It will be a question, 1 should 
think, of a day or two. As to pensions, 
we have received from the Treasury our 
proportionate share of increased grant. 
At present, in addition to what was 
absorbed by teachers who were in office 
before 1851, who have a statutory right, 
there was only £920 a year given to most 
necessitous cases. We have now received 
an additional sum of £830, which almost 


doubles our means of assisting those 
teachers who have a claim on our 
sympathy and gratitude. In the New 


Code for night schools we have learned 
something from England, but there are 
matters in which England might take a 
leaf out of our book. The great success 
which has attended the Scottish Act of 
1890 for the education of blind and deaf- 
mute children will be very gratifying to 
the Representatives of a country which 
has been the pioneer in this matter. The 
State now undertakes, cither through 
taxes or by local funds, the edueation 
and even the maintenance to the age of 
16, of children who are in this unfortu- 
nate state of body. The payments for the 


actual teaching of the children are 
made by the Department in the 


Estimates in the ease of some 500 to GOO 
scholars. The other day £600 was paid 
to one great institution—namely, the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Glasgow, and 
there are two admirably conducted 
institutions of the same elass in Edin- 
burgh. That is not all. Under the Act, 
payments for the maintenance of 129 
children at these institutions, at the rate 
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of from £10 to £15 per annum, have been 
made by School Boards, that the 
parents of these poor children have their 
full share, and more than their full share, 
of the money which has been voted and 
given by the State in consequence of the 
great educational movement which has 
marked the last 20 years. And now one 
word on the burning question of fee- 
paying schools. I rejoice to say that 
Scotland has taken full, and is taking 
every year more full, advantage of the 
great benefit which she was the first to 
claim, and that Scottish people more and 
more assert their right citizens to 
obtaining that free education for which, 
as citizens, they pay. In 1890, 87 per 
cent. of Seottish children enjoyed tree 
education, In 1891, 92 per cent. 
enjoved it. This last year there were 
638,000 free scholars to 28,000 paying 
fees, or nearer 96 than 95° per cent. 
Without saying anything ungracious, I 
would ask hon, Members to compare that 
with England, and they will see, I think, 
that our method of dealing with free 
edueation in Scotland—the spontaneous 
outcome of private Scotch Members’ 
initiation—has been, at any rate, con- 
spicnously successful. There still were 
42 schools which charged fees, and these 
were among the best schools in Scotland, 
and when I had the honour of taking 
Oftice I set on foot careful inquiries, 
One point I asked for information upon 
was as to the number of vacant places at 
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ats 


these schools : schools, it 
must be haul 
built out of the rates, and which, there- 
fore, ought to be fully utilised by the 
ratepayers. I found that while the 
accommodation in these schools was for 
25,600 children, the average attendance 
was 16,756. Now, in Glasgow, in the 
fee-paying schools, the places were 7,369, 
and the attendance was 4,821, and this 
gone down very much 
outside were 
free, and still going down fast. 
Glasgow began with 10° fee-paying 
schools. They came down to eight, then 
to six, anda couple of months ago the 


fee-paying 


remembered, which been 


attendance had 


indeed since the schools 


Wits 


School Board, which had been elected to | 
| keep a close watch on the merits and 


support fee-paying schools, came to the 
with fees fast falling off | 
them 
abolished 


conclusion that 
they could support 
The School Board 
five of the schools out of the six, up to 
Sixth Standard, and 


ho 


' 


and including the 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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wer 
longer, | 


fees in| 
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have resolved to convert the sixth into a 
much-needed high sehool for girls. That 
is the way in which this question must 
be settled—by the people of the locality 
themselves becoming alive to their own 
highest interests. ‘There is a community 
near Glasgow which has reserved four 
fine schools for fee-paying pupils. In 


those schools, out of 4,200 places, only 


2,068 are oceupied. I do not doubt that 
the same experience which has convinced 
the School Board of Glasgow will have 
the same effect elsewhere, and that ere 
long the 95 per cent. of free scholars in 
the elementary schools of Scotland will 
rise to 99 per cent., or will embrace all 
the children who frequent those schools, 
And now, Sir, one word about the work 
that the Education Department has done 
in secondary education, Sixty-one higher 
and endowed voluntary schools are now 
inspected by the officers of: the Depart- 
ment, and to make the relations with 
these schools practical and effective tive 
years ago the Government instituted the 
leaving certificates given after searching 
examination. That certifieate has had 
since then a great success and a most 
remarkable development. In 1888 there 
were 972 candidates for leaving certifi- 
cates: in 1892, 5,175; and in 1893, 
7,148. The papers that were answered 
by the candidates respectively in those 
years were 4,300, 18,691, and 24,240. 
This certificate is accepted by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities as equivalent 
to responsions and little go, and even 
distinguished people who have 
through Cambridge may know that the 
little go is no trifle. They are accepted 
by Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. An- 
drews for the preliminary examination 
for the three years’ course ; by the Lords 


oe . 
pom 


/of Council and Session for the purpose 


of the Law Agents Act: by the General 
Medical Council; the Institute of Ac- 
countants ; the Society of Solicitors, and 
a long list of dignified and important 
Bodies who are only too glad to accept 
the guarantee of an examination con- 
ducted by adepts in the result of which 
they have the highest confidence. This 
examination enables the Government to 


defects of secondary education. The 
result is, on the whole, most satisfactory. 
Mathematies and classics are creditably, 
sometimes excellently, tanght. There is, 
something to seek as far as modern 
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languages are concerned which may be 
attributed to uncertainty of system rather 
than defect of zeal, and I have asked a 
very competent gentleman to report on 
the teaching of modern languages in the 
schools of Belgium and Switzerland, 
especially on the point whether that 
system is founded on seeking to attain 
conversational facility, or through 
educational discipline and literary prac- 
tice and cultivation—in fact, whether a 
classical education, far time 
allows, can and should be got out of the 
modern languages. But, Sir, I have 
said enough, I think, for the purpose of 
laying before the House the new points, 
such as they are, and explaining the 
progress in the older parts of the system 
included in this Estimate. Of the vast 


ibs as 
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amount of silent and normal continuous | 
work that has been going on for so many | 


years with ever-improving methods and 
ever-increasing energy and experience 
I say nothing, and it needs no praise of 
mine. The education of Scotland is the 
outcome of 
express image of Scottish character ; and 
I trust that the House will cheerfully, 
and readily, aud even promptly, vote the 
money on which the efficiency of that 
education depends, 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 


Scottish history, aud the , 
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knowing what they had to discuss at all 
until they heard the right hon, Gentle- 
man’s statement. He could not but 
regard that as a great disadvantage and 
a great pity. He did not indicate who 
was to blame in the matter, but if the 
subject were to be adequately discussed 
they ought to have had the Report before 
them. The speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman, in point of lucidity, left 
nothing to be desired; but there were 
certain points he had not touched upon, 
and as to which it was necessary they 
have information. The 


should some 


right hon, Gentleman told them he did 
| not see any particular difference between 
the cost of the various classes of schools 3 
and, therefore, without opening up the 
subject of denominational education, at 
any rate, they had to congratulate them- 


selves that so much of Scottish educa- 
tion as was denominational did not seem 
to be hampered by any bad management, 
and, in fact, upon this question of 
ecouomy both in Englaud and Scotland, 
the economy seemed rather in 
favour of the denominational than the 
Government system. The next point 
touched upon by the right hou, Geutle- 
man was the fact that greater liberty had 


to he 


| been given to the teachers to map out the 


shire) thought the Members of the Com- | 
mittee would feel very much indebted to | 


the right hon. Gentleman for the ex- 
treme lucidity of the statement which he 
had made, aud he felt sure that on the 
Opposition as well as on the Govern- 
ment side there would be a disposition to 
be satistied with 
which he had indieated, and with 
general administration of the Depart- 
ment whieh fell under the right hon, 
Gentleman's cognisance, and of which he 
had indicated some of the features. At 


the general progress | 
the | 


|} was deserving of much praise in 


the same time, he felt also they were | 


under very great and most unmerited 
disability in discussing this subject as it 
ought to be discussed. Up to that 
moment they had not seen a copy of the 
Report—an advantage which was not 


denied to English Members. He believed, | 


technically speaking, the Report as to 
Scottish education was placed on the 
Table the previous night, but, of course, 
that meant placing upon 
Table a dummy Paper; and 
were, therefore, obliged to 

this great and important question without 


t hey 


the 


discuss | 


particular curriculum which the scholar 
was to follow, and he was extremely 
gratified to hear the unstinted praise 
which was accorded by the right hon. 
Geutleman to the method which was 
undertaken, certainly as an experiment, a 
few years ago. There were some at that 
time who did not entirely agree with it; 
but he thought the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman must be taken as a meed 
of unqualitied praise. He thought he 
should not be doing justice to one who 
this 
matter if he did not recall the few sen- 
tences that were pronounced in the 
cussion that took place some years ago 


dis- 


| by the late Lord Advocate (Mr. Robert- 


son), Who, in heralding the introduction 
of the system, said its initiation was 
really due to the energy and constructive 
ability of the gentleman who, more than 
any other, had the control of the develop- 
ment of the Scottish educational pro- 
gramme by virtue of his official position 
—namely, the Secretary of the Scottish 
Education Department. The next ques- 
tion his right hon. Friend had dealt 
with was the question of the High- 


2M2 
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land schools. They were glad vo 
find the average attendance had 
progressed by such leaps and bounds 
since the year 1888. He did not know 
if the right hon. Gentleman attributed 
that progress to any special reason. He 
spoke, of course, of what had been done 
as regarded making better roads, and all 
would agree that that was  well-spent 
mouey; but that he understood was a 
work which had been done quite recently, 
therefore the increased attendance so far 
was due to some other cause than that, 
and it would be well if the right hon. 
Gentleman would explain the cause, 
because it undoubtedly might disclose 
some method or benefit which they might 
apply in other places. He was also 
pleased to hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman had to say about the educa- 
tion of blind and deaf children. They 
who lived in either of the two great 
towns of Scotland were familiar with the 
interest taken there in that subject, not 
only in the Institutions which the right | 
hon. Gentleman referred to, but also in 
the case of Donaldson's Hospital, which 
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was one of the best Institutions for the 
blind and deaf to be found. As to the 
subject of fee-paying schools, he would, | 
for reasons which the Committee would | 
presently appreciate, rather hold over his 
observations on that, because it was cog- 
nate to another matter upon which he 
should to trouble the 
Committee in a few moments. For the 
same reason he should defer his remarks 


otherwise have 





upon the observations of the right hon. | 
education. | 
1°55 per cent., in ISS9 it was 1-27 per 


Gentleman on 
There were some matters on which, as 
they had not got the Report, he thought | 
the Committee were entitled to more in- | 
One great subject of interest 


secondary 


formation, 
had been the progress of attendance in 
Scotland, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had read them out certain figures showing | 
the progress as indicated by the number of 
scholars in attendance in 1872 as com- 
pared with the present vear. There was a 
prophet in that House whose voice he 
was sorry to say was temporarily silenced 
—he meant Mr. Caldwell—who used to 
assure them that these figures were 
illusory ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had shown them that such was not the | 
ease. But there was another question | 
as to that progress which was equally | 
interesting, and which had nothing to do 
with the change that took place in 1872. 


| 


Mr. Graham Murray 
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Of course, there was a great change in 
1872 from the old Scottish parochial 
school system to the system of Board 
schools under the Education Act. But 
there had been a change in another way 
since those days. He referred to the 
introduction of free education, and cer- 
tainly one was anxious to know now 
whether the Department were — in 
possession of such statistics and had got 
such experience as would enable them 
to pronounce an opinion more or less 
certain as to what the tendency of free 
education had been in really stimulating 
the anxiety for education as evidenced 
by the fact of the numbers that betook 
themselves to that education. In the 
Report of 1891-2 statistics were given 
as to the numbers, and then the Report 
went on thus— 

* Looking to the magnitude of the question, 
and the number of circumstances which may 
affect it, it is scarcely yet possible to pronounce 
as to the effect which this scheme may have 
upon the successful enforcement of the com- 
pulsory clauses. But we are convinced that, as 
a general result, it bas not only increased the 
number on the books, but also added consider- 
ably to the average attendance. Meanwhile, 
we can only repeat the hope that Scottish 
parents will show their sense of the boon 
conferred by a constant and vigorous effort te 
make the school attendance of their children full 
and regular.” 

He should like to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the hopes ex- 
pressed in this Report of 1891-2, that 
the new scheme of free education would 
add considerably to the average attend- 
anees, had been realised. In 1888 the 
figure of increase in attendances was 


cent., in 1890 it was 2°22 per cent., and 
in 1891 it was 3°90 per cent. This in- 


lerease might be accounted for by the 


fact that one result of paying no fees 
had been that very much younger chil- 
dren were sent to school: but it would 
not be altogether just to include the 
attendances of children under five years 
of age in estimating the inerease in 
attendances. ‘The Committee would like 
to know whether there had been an 
increase on the pereentage of 1891 7 
Again, in reference to the method 
of collective instead of indivi- 
dual examination, which had been 
introduced into the Code in T8886 as an 
experiment, end in respect of which the 
Report of 1891 did not sound any con- 
fident note, the Committee would, he 
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thought, desire, if possible, some fuller 
information from the right hon. Geutle- 
man upon the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not dealt with the ques- 
tion of Training Colleges at all. He 
believed that these Colleges were ex- 
tremely well worked, and that the de- 
nominational element was of so mild and 
indistinetive a character that it did not 
injuriously affect them; but he was 
anxious to know whether the system was 
still entirely satisfactory? Another 
question of interest was the subject of 
evening continuation classes ; but here, 
again, he most bitterly regretted the 
absence of any Papers before the Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told the Committee that, as a matter of 
fact, he had put a Code dealing with the 
subject upon the Table ; but, if so, that 
was admittedly a new departure, and it 
was a great pity that no opportunity had 
been afforded for discussing it. It was 
said that this Code resembled the English 
Continuation Code ; but there were some 
portions of the English Code that were 
open to the criticism that they went 
beyond the scope and object of these 
Seotch continuation schools. That Code 
included such subjects as “the public 
life and duties of citizens,” and directed 
the teachers to select such part of that 
subject as was most appropriate to the 
circumstances and needs of each particular 
school. The Syllabus said— 
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“The teacher will select that part which is 
most appropriate to the circumstances and the 
needs of the school and the locality. . 
object of the teacher should be to proceed from 
the known and familiar, such as the policeman, 
the rate collector, the Board of Guardians, and 
the Town Council, to the history of and reasons 
for our local and national institutions and our 
responsibilities in connection with them.” 


And it was added— 
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the leaving certificate examination which 
was introduced by the late Government 
had been attended by excellent results. 
As to the money devoted to secondary 
education, he wished to say that Scotch- 
men were certainly not satisfied with the 
position in which the administration of 
the fund of £60,000 was left by the 
action of the Department. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) rose 
to a point of Order, He wished to know 
whether the question of this fund had not 
been already dealt with? Had it not 
been made the subject of a Motion during 
the present Session ¢ Apart from that, 
there was no mention of it in this Vote. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
only proposed to deal with the question 
of administration by the Education De- 
partment, and he submitted he was quite 
in Order. 

THe CHAIRMAN the 


ruled that 


question of administration could be dis- 


cussed, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
in that ease the Report must come 
within the scope of discussion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the question 
of administration might be discussed in 
its entirety. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
did not know how otherwise he could 
raise the question if not now. 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN said, it might 


| be done on the salary of the Secretary 


on Beet 


for Scotland. 
Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 


had made some careful inquiries about 


i that, and he had been told that if he 


raised the question in that he 
would probably be ruled out of Order. 


An hon. MEMBER said, the proper time 


way 


| would be when the Minute was before 


“ Good illustrations and diagrams and pictures | 


will be of great service in teaching this sub- 
ject,” 


They might introduce magic lanterns. 


If they were to deal with subjects which | 


included the whole scope of political life | 


they would be introducing controversial 
matters. 
élifficulty that lay in the way in relation 
to this branch of the question, He 
wanted next to deal for a moment with 
the question of secondary education, He 
was glad to hear from the right hon, 
Gentleman that under the system of 
secondary education he had found that 


He thought he had shown the | 





them. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, they 
had the Report, ana he thought it was 
hardly possible he could be out of Order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) was understood to ask whether the 
subject had not been dealt with on a 
previous occasion 7 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, he had given 
his ruling, and he thought the question 
of administration could be discussed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked a further 


question, which could not be heard in the 


| Reporters’ Gallery. 


Mr. HUNTER said, the question of 


the certitieate had nothing to do with it. 
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Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 


would not wander beyond the limits of 
proper discussion. He believed the De- 
partment had gone wrong in the matter 
by trying to give in to the elamour of 
certain sections, and they were exceed- 
ingly sorry that the Department did not 
stand up to the Report of their own 
Committee, the Members of which were 
taken impartially from both sides of the 
House. He hoped that by next year the 
Department would re-consider the position 
in regard to this matter. Then there 
was the question of the 9d. limit, which, 
being a technical matter, might not be 
quite understood in all parts of the 
House. This limit arose in this way. 
In 1872 the existing system was intro- 
duced. In I876 an English Act was 
passed dealing with clementary educa- 
tion in England; but in Section 53. of 
that Act it was enacted that certain pro- 
visions in the English Aet should be 
grafted upon the Seotch system, In 
fact, under the Act of 1876 the 9d. limit, 
in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority of the Law Officers of the 
Crown—the English Attorney General, 
the Lord Advocate, and the Scotch Solici- 
tor General being agreed, and the English 
Solicitor General dissenting— was read 
into the Seotch Education system. The 
point next mooted between the Controller 
and Auditor General and the Department 
was as tothe meaning of the word “ ordi- 
nary.” Another opinion Was consequently 
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taken from theLaw Officers, and they laid : 
be made at the risk of the accounting 


down that “ordinary ” did not mean in 


respect of ordinary edueation, and did not | 
meanaverage payments, but meant simply | 
| happened 


ordinary payments. That supplied the 


practice, which went on until IS89, when | 
tuke 


| burdensome payment, 


was obtained from 
towards the relief of 


the first subvention 


Parliament fees, 


Then the point was raised by the Con- | 


troller and Auditor General 
whether in caleulating the 9d. payment 
from the scholar the fee alone 
be taken, or whether in the 
schools that had got fees the amount 


case of 


given by Parliament in relief was to be | 


included in calculating the 9d. The 
opinion of the Seoteh Law Officers was 
taken,and they held that the relief of the fee 
The 
inatter the Committee on 
Public Accounts—a Committee which, 
as everyone knew, did good work in the 
House. He had never heard, however, 


grant was not to be so caleulated. 


went before 
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as fo} 
ition in the absence of Papers—partieu- 


Was to} 
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that it was any part of the functions of 
that Committee to give an opinion on 
law. On finance their opinion was un- 
rivalled. In 1891, however, they indicated 
that the opinion of the Seoteh Law 
Officers was not in harmony with the 
intentions of Parliament. The Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts did not go 
further then ; but this year—and he was 
sorry the Member for North Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter), who was familiar with this 
subject, was not in his place—they wenta 
great deal further, for they repeated the 
doubt whether the opinion of the Seotch 
Law Officers was in harmony with the 
intentions of Parliament, and expressed 
regret that the opinion of the English 
Law Officers as well as of the Scotch 
Law Officers had not been taken on the 
He had no objection to the 
Law Officers 
being taken: but he did object to the 
suggestion of the Committee that, in the 
meantime, future payments should be 
made at the risk of the accounting 
officer. He (Mr. Murray) wanted an 
assurance from the Secretary for Scot- 
land that he was not going to dislocate 
in Scotland at the instance 
Accounts. 


subject. 


opinion of the English 


the system 
of the Committee on Public 
It seemed to him that all the Committee 
had to do was to see if the payments 
were legal, and whatever their view 
to its being in harmony with the ideas of 
Parliament they had no business to make 
the recommendation that until a new 
opinion was taken the payments should 


as 


that 


case 


No one could 


official — who 
be oa 


expect 
in this 
paid Secretary 
Department—would 
this great and 
He regretted that 
the Government had put them in the 
position of having to discuss this ques- 


officer. 
that 

to 
Education 
his shoulders 


of the 
on 


larly so far as the evening schools were 
concerned, At the same time, he thanked 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite for 
what he had done in explaining the 
matter, and, as Seotchmen, he was sure 
they were all proud to see that the pro- 
vress of education in Scotland was such 
as it was. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) felt 
obliged to reiterate what had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down as to the diffieulty in which 
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they had been placed by not having the 
Papers before them. He desired, with 
regard to Articles 133 and 134 of the 
Education Code, to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland a question. Article 134 said 
that the Seotch Boards, with the sane- 
tion of the Scotch Education Department, 
might maintain a certain number of 
schools in which fees were charged to 
infants in all or any of the Standards. 
The preceding article said that in State- 
aided schools no fees should be exacted 
from scholars who were between five and 
14 years of age. He wished to contrast 
that with the Statute under which free 
edueation was given to England. He 
wished to know if he was correct in the 
inference that Scotland had not been 
placed on the same footing of equality as 
England ? Under the English <Aet it 
was the duty of the Education Depart- 
ment to take steps to secure proper 
accommodation for the education, with- 
out fees, of children over three and under 
15; but in Seotland the limit was fixed 
between five and 14. He should like to 
know if there was any valid reason for 
this difference, which was very consider- 
able? He had not had time to properly 
consider the Reports sent in. They had 
come in detachments. That relating to 
the Western Division—in which he (Mr. 
Cochrane) was interested—gave par- 
tieulars as to the infant department and 
the good work being done. It stated 
that the numbers of infants in the 
schools had largely increased, and 
attributed 
of fees. It was, therefore, a great ad- 
vantage that children in Scotland could 
be educated without the payment of 
school pence. The Report went on to 
say that children went to school at an 
earlier age than formerly, and the infant 
room in many of the schools was 
quite full. Infants in Scotland were 
largely sent to school, and he wanted 
to know why they should not have 
the same right English infants 
to education without the payment of fees ¢ 
In describing some of the drawbacks in 
the county he represented the Western 
Report said that all the infants were put 
together, and the teachers only got un- 
qualified assistance. Was there any 
reason why there should not be proper 
accommodation and proper assistance in 
these schools? In one school in 
Kilmarnock there were too many infants 


as 
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put together, and an inadequate amount 
of class room for sectional work. The 
Report for 1891-2 stated that the relief 
of fees had largely increased the attend- 
ance of children of early years, and 
brought into attendance many children 
under school age. How was it that this 
matter had not been attended to? In 
1891—on the 9th July—a Debate was 
raised by Mr. Caldwell, and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland spoke in a sympathetic 
manner of the want of uniformity 
between the Scotch and English Regula- 
tions. He said— 

“ We already know a great deal as to Scotch 
opinion on this subject. Experience has shown 
that Scotch parents are anxious that their 
children between three and five years should go 
to school. The parents, it is found, are sending 
them in largely increasing numbers, as stated 
in the Report of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, yet the Government propose that children 
between three and five years who can now 
attend school free should in future be liable for 
fees. Human nature and the circumstances 
with regard to parents and children are the 
same in Scotland as in England, and the same 
causes which induce parents in England to send 
their children to school below the age of five 
years will lead Scotch parents to do the same,” 
And he finished up by saving— 

* Let us complete the good work by asserting 

that 15 shall be the age up to which a child 
shall be sent to school without its being a burden 
to his parents, and enabling him to reap the 
benefit of that educat ich Parliament has 
given.” 
The Solicitor General for Seotland at 
that time pointed out that the gift of free 
to Scotland had been quite 
recently made, and it was desirable that 
a little time should be given for gaining 
experience. He (Mr. Cochrane) sub- 
mitted, however, that sufficient expe- 
rience had been gained. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary for Scotland 
had had a year in which he could carry 
this out, and perhaps he would explain 
why it was that in this matter Seotch 
children had not been treated like English 
children. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
did not want to make a speeeh on educa- 
tion, but there were two or three ques- 
tions he should like to ask, if they were 
in Order, In the first place, he desired 


on wh 


| to know whether the question of the re- 


tiring pensions of schoolmasters in Seot- 
land had been further considered; secondly, 
he wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment, in developing secondary education 
in Scotland, had paid special regard to 
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the claims of the Highland counties, and 
whether it was contemplated to give 
increased facilities for teaching the 
children in the Highlands in their native 
tongue—Gaelic ? He was sorry to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite throw 
cold water on the practical methods sug- 
gested in the English Code for the 
English schools. He thought that the 
Kindergarten system—teaching by aid of 
models and drawings—was more im- 
pressive, and likely to be more lasting. 
Therefore, instead of deprecating the 
Gladstonian van, as the hon. Member 
opposite did, he would suggest the 
addition of the village cireus! He 
thought that the increase which had 
taken place in the attendance at 
Seotch schools since 1889 was due 
to free education, for Scotland, how- 
ever industrious, was practically a poor 
country, and when it was remembered 
that for many vears she had been called 
upon to pay to the Imperial Exchequer 
£1,500,000 per annum more than her just 
share of taxation, no wonder she had some 
difficulty in giving elementary education 
to her children. With free edueation 
she had a better chance. Scotch educa- 
tion had been in the van of English 
education for 300 years at least; and he 
had no doubt that, under theable manage- 
ment of the right hon, Gentleman at the 
head of the Department, Scotland would 
continue to assert her proud position. 

Sir MARK J. STEWART (Kirk- 
eudbright) said, they had to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite for having 
given them some useful information ; but 
beyond that they were arguing the matter 
almost in the dark, except as to certain 
Reports which had just been laid on the 
Table from different parts of Scotland, 
At the same time, it was satisfactory 
to know that in regard to these Reports 
there appeared to be a large and good 
work done. For example, instead of 
paying the capitation grant for individuals 
in elementary schools the whole school 
obtained the grant according to the sue- 
cess at the inspection. Heobserved that 
in the Report in connection with the 
Eastern Counties of Scotland Dr. Kerr 
said— 

“We have now had a complete year’s ex- 
perience of the operation of the New Code, 
about the stimulative effects of which, through 
freedom of classification and the substitution 
to a large extent of class for individual exami- 
nation, my colleagues are unanimous. The 


Dr. Macgregor 
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tendency to overpress the dull and unduly 
keep back the quicker pupils has been removed. 
In my own district this has been matter of 
careful observation, and my distinct impression 
is that this discretionary power has been, on 
the whole, judiciously used. In the infant and 
junior classes, especially, the advantages of free- 
dom of classification have been observable. The 
teachers, insteal of aiming at one or two objects 
as ends in themselves, have felt themselves at 
liberty to develop in all directions the mental: 
moral, and physical capabilities of the pupils, 
while accuracy and advancement in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic have not suffered, but 
in many cases improved.” 

In regard to infant classes, there could 
be no doubt that they were making 
marked progress in the country. He 
himself noticed — taking considerable 
interest in these matters—that the infant 
schools were the best attended of any 
schools throughout ‘Scotland. The 
reason of that was that the parents knew 
that the children were being well looked 
after as well as well taught. The teachers 
took great trouble in training the little 
children, until, as a matter of fact, they 
were better taught than the classes im- 
mediately above them. The progress 
made in the infant classes, in his opinion, 
was due to the adoption of the Kinder- 
garten system. He thought that, in 
other respects, they might adopt German 
methods, which were caleulated to form 
a fondness for school life among the 
young people. They owed a deal to 
Germany to the way in which they edu- 
cated the touch and formed the fingers 
of the little children. In the continua- 
tion and evening schools, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had told them, there 
was great improvement. The right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted figures to show 
that, instead of 6,000 pupils attending 
the schools two years ago, there were 
now about 19,000, That, at all events, 
Was most satisfactory. Where they 
failed to get hold of the pupils was in 
the country districts. It was all very 
well to have continuation and Sun- 
day schools in towns to which 
they could attract a number of young 
persons at the end of their day’s work— 
young people who were only too glad to 
go into a shelter, especially when they 
could there have the mental training they 
so much desired. But in the country 
places, where the distances were long and 
the roads were bad, especially in winter, 
there was great difficulty experienced in 
having any continuation schools at all. 
He would suggest that some method 
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should be adopted of inducing pupils to 
attend such schools. He thought that a 
little less should be given to urban 
schools, and a little more to the country 
schools. Last year in the Highlands no 
less a sum than £10,000 was given by 
the Scotch Department for the making 
of footpaths, so that little children might 
attend school in something like comfort. 
There were large tracts of country in the 
county he had the honour to represent 
where there were no roads whatsoever. 
In the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright there 
were shepherds who were anxious to 
send their children to school, but who 
lived four, six, and eight miles from a 
school or from a hamlet, and, therefore, 
had to get their children educated in the 
best way they could. They were put 
to considerable expense in the matter, 
and if Parliament could see its way to 
assisting these poor people, say, by pay- 
ing half the expense they were put to, it 
would be of incalculable advantage. He 
was aware that this could not be done at 
present; but if assistance was given to 
parents in the Highlands, why should it 
not be given to those in the Lowlands ? 
One parish he could name was 106 
square miles in extent, with a small popu- 
lation of between 300 and 400, This 
parish was as badly off as any part of 
Skye or Ross-shire, or of the Highlands. 


With regard to class subjects, when deal- | 


ing with from 50 to 80 children it was 
almost impossible to deal with them all 
on the same level: but if they were 
divided they could be more easily dealt 
with, and the tuition would be 
more acceptable to their minds. Of 
course, a» few more teachers might be 
required ; but if a litthke more money were 
allowed for the staff of the schools the 
results would not only be favourable to 
the schools, but also to the pupil teachers. 
If the staff was larger the teachers could 
be better educated. At present the 
pupil teachers were very badly educated. 
It was all nonsense to say that they were 
well educated. If they were to be good 
teachers hereafter Parliament must insist 
upon their being well trained. The 
pupil teacher received a small pittance of 
£5, £10, or £15 a year, and for that had 
to give all his time to teaching—that 
was to say, it was not until the school 
hours were over that his turn for instrue- 
tion came, when he was tired and worn 
out. He (Sir Mark Stewart) was glad 
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to think that specific subjects were gain- 
ing ground. He was aware of the difti- 
culty they stood in in the country as 
compared with the towns. He had had 
some experience of cookery classes, and 
was bound to say they could not confer 
a greater boon on rural populations than 
by teaching young girls how to cook, 
But, at the same time, he thought that 
in order to keep up the interest of these 
classes something more should be taught 
than the mere drudgery—than the peeling 
and cooking of a potato. He hoped that, 
as far as they could, the Education De- 
partment would permit of specific subjects 
being taught in connection with cooking. 
In regard to agriculture he was glad to 
think that in the Southern part of Scot- 
land the proportion of pupils who had 
continued their study of specific subjects 
at the third and more useful stage at 
which they generally left off was on the 
increase. In Standard I., in 1890, the 
numbers were 153; in Standard IL, in 
1891, 52; and in Standard IIT., in 1892, 
19. The more they increased this seien- 
tific teaching the better it was for the 
pupils and for education generally, He 
was sure that all hon. Members who 
had paid any attention to this matter 
would agree with him when he 
said that hitherto the Agricul- 
tural Department had paid too much 
attention to mere technical education, as 
in dairying, for example, and had ne- 
glected the more scientitic branches of 
instruction—that was to say, in lectures 
and explanations. No doubt something 
was being done in this direction, but 
more theoretic teaching was required 
With regard to free education, he desired 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
was the opinion of the Department as to 
its success in the way of bringing more 
children into the schools 2 Dr. Kerr, on 
this subject, said— 

“It is probable that the stimulus supplied by 
this novelty has ceased to operate, so far, at 
least, as sending very young children to school. 
There is besides now motive for a full 
attendance at inspection, But after taking 
these causes into account it is apparently safe 
to conclude that free education has not pro- 
duced more regular attendance, and cliscou- 
raging to find a decrease in IV, to VI. and such 
a small increase in ex-V I. pupils.” 


less 


That, no doubt, was a very discouraging 
fact, and he should like to hear what had 
been done in the past year generally — 
for this statement only applied to one 
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part of the country. Had free education 
proved to be that sueeess which many of 
them hoped and believed it would be ? 
Was education at a standstill, and not 
that go-ahead concern they would like to 
it’ Another point that deserved 
the marked of 
male teachers and the marked increase of 
female teachers. Although it had not an 
important bearing at present, it would 
have an important bearing ere long. 
There might be reasons for it which the 
Committee could not see or understand ; 
but why was it the fact that so many 
young women were coming forward and 


see 


attention was decrease 


sO many young men were holding back ? 
Was it because salaries were not high 
enough ¢ In many parts of Scotland it 
was thought that the status of teachers 
should be higher. They must give the 
teachers something more than salaries to 
depend on; and he hoped that some assur- 
ance would be forthcoming that pensions 
would be given. As to secondary schools, 
under the Minute of last February certain 
schools must have been hit very hard. 
Under the last Minute there were far 
more rural schools that would be hit 
still harder, and the general opinion 
was that the first Minute ought to be 
acted upon rather than the second. He 
thought, speaking as a county Member, 
that in the rural districts they were in 
danger of losing what they had hoped to 
gain. Looking at the basis on which 
they must make certain new departures, 
he was afraid that in the great majority 
of schools they would get nothing at all, 
The money would always go to the large 
centres, where it was really least required, 
No doubt there would be a great deal to 
show for it, and there would be a great 
mauy pupils; but how were they to 
educate the rural population? They 
knew that depopulation was going on in 
the rural districts, but were they doing 
anything to prevent it; were they doing 
anything to induce the young people to 
remain in their districts? They could 
not get education at home now, and were 
bound to go into the towns, and yet 
they were taking away from the rural 
schools that which had been given to 
them, and were heaping it on to the 
burgh schools, that had a plethora of 
riches in comparison to the poor, poverty- 
stricken rural schools. Hon. Members 
knew very well that it was difficult’ to 
Sir Mark J. Stewart 
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raise a higher rate than at present, even 
to promote the good cause of education, 

Mr. CROMBIE ( Kineardineshire) 
wished to ask a question on the subject 
of the inspection of secondary schools, 
He desired to know whether it was not 
the case that the Inspectors of these 
schools had so much other work to do 
that they could devote very little time 
to inspection He believed that one of 
the Inspectors was a Professor of Divinity, 
that one was a secondary schoolmaster, 
another was a retired schoolmaster, and 
another was one of Her Majesty's In- 
spectors. The system of inspection at 
present in operation was not continuous, 
Inspectors made their visits at the end of 
the Session, instead of dropping in during 
the Under such a system it 
was impossible to deal with the curricu- 
lum and the method of teaching, which, 
of course, were matters of great import- 
ance. He understood that the standards 
of examination varied every year on 
account of the changes made in the 
Examiners, and that a pass in a country 
school was easier than ina town school, so 
that it sometimes happened that those 
who failed in towns were better informed 
than those who succeeded in the country. 
He suggested that a Board of Examina- 
tion of a permanent character should 
he established. He had heard, with 
astonishment, the tone of disparagement 
in whieh his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Graham Murray) had referred to 
the teaching of the duty of the citizen. 
As far as he had been able to grasp the 
details of the English Code, they seemed 
to him to exactly correspond with the 
teaching that was being given with enor- 
mous success at present in America. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
the present Debate furnished one of the 
the gross 


Session. 


many glaring instances of 
negligence of Scottish Business displayed 


by the present Government. The Eng- 
lish Members considered it extremely 
hard that they had to discuss their 
Report on Monday, inasmuch as it had 
only been presented that morning; but 
the wretched Scotch Members were 
expected to discuss a Report they had 
never seen, and that was only presented 
in dummy on the previous evening. 
There was no excuse for gross @ 
neglect of Scottish Business, because it 
so happened that there were in the 
Cabinet six Members who were closely 


sO 
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connected with Scotland, five of them 
being Members of the House of Commons, 
end one (Lord Rosebery) a Member of 
the House of Lords. If those six 
gentlemen could not force their views on 
the rest of the Cabinet it was certainly 
rather curious, more especially as they 
had at their back the Patronage Secretary 
to the Treasury, who was the man who 
chiefly arranged business in the House 
of Commons. The interest of the 
Scottish Members of the Cabinet on 
Scottish Business had been shown by 


what had been witnessed that afternoon. | 
No doubt the Secretary for Scotland, the | 


Lord Advocate, and the Solicitor General 
for Scotland, had been unremitting in 


their attention to the Debate; but not one | 


other Member of the present Government 
had paid any heed to it, except the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson). 
Two Seotch Cabinet Ministers came in 


about five minutes ago, but they had | 


paid no attention to the Debate. As the 
Repert was not in the hands of Members, 
he had, since the Secretary for Scotland 
spoke, got a copy of the English Code, 


that had since elapsed, to glance at a few 
of its prov ixions. He 
the English Code Welsh was a very 
prominent feature; and, further, that good 


illustrations, diagrams, and pictures—he | 
| feetly irresponsible body of inhabitants. 


presumed of the policeman, the ratepayer, 
the Board of Guardians, and the Town 
Council—would be of great service in 
teaching the duties of the citizen. He 
also found that children were to be taught 


how a Bill became an Act of Parliament. | 


As the Seoteh Code would be more 


recent than the English Code, he would 


suggest that the Secretary for Scotland | 
| prising that the hon. Member who had 


| just sat down should complain of Minis- 


should arrange to have children in Scot- 
land instrueted in the modern method of 


forcing a Bill through the Committee of | 


thanked 


much 


the House of Commons. He 
the right hon. Gentleman very 
for the way in which he had spoken of 
the past, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred in the most generous terms 
to the action of his predecessors. 
(Mr. Hozier) wished to draw the right 
hon. Gentleman's attention again to tne 
case of the Bowling Public Hall, re- 
specting which he had already put some 
questions to him. Several years ago this 
hall was built by public subseription, and 
vestedina body of Trustees. ‘The Trustees 


handed over the hall 
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to the School 
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Board of Old Kilpatrick, with the primary 
legal obligation in the covenant of 
“teaching the elements of English 
education in the building for all time to 
come.” About five years ago the School 
Board gave up using the hall for teaching 
purposes, and then, in the opinion of the 
Trustees, the property went buck to them, 
A few years ago the School Board were 
approached by the Trustees, and usked 
to hand back the hall. The School 
Board asked for the instructions of the 
Department, who at once ordered a sale 
of the hall. In view, however, of the 
various conflicting interests, they in April 
of last year instituted an official inquiry. 


| The outcome of that inquiry was that in 


April of this vear the Department issued 


/an Order that the hall should be exposed 
‘for sale by public auction * under reser- 


obligations, and 
burdens of the original deed — of 
trust.” Three days before the 
sale the School Board received a letter 
from the Department countermanding 
the instructions for the sale. This letter 
was followed by aletter from the Secretary 


vation of all rights, 


and he had been able, in the short time | for Scotland himself and a telegram from 


the Department ordering the School Board 
at once to return the previous letter and 
instructions, Directions had since been 
sent to the School Board that they were 
to give the property for nothing to a per- 
All he wanted to know was what had 
made the Secretary for Seotland change 
his mind between the time when he 
authorised the sale of the hall and the 
time when he stopped the sale—in other 
words, who had got at the right hon, 


| Gentleman ? 


Sir J. LENG said, it was rather sur- 


terial negleet of Scottish Business, when 
there were no fewer than six Scotch 
Representatives on the Treasury Bench, 

Mr. HOZIER asked whether his hon. 


Friend was satistied with the conduct of 


| Scotch Business by the present Govern- 


ment 7 
Sin J. LENG said, be would reply to 
that question in the afhirmative, and he 
when the late 
Office it not un 
Scotch dis- 


would point out that 
Government was in 
frequently happened that 
cussions took place when there were only 
one or two Members on the ‘Treasury 
Bench. He aware of the 


Was hot 
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title of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
to continually lecture hon. Gentlemen on 
the Ministerial side of House, especially 
those who sat on the Treasury Bench. 
Both the hon. Member for Dumbarton- 
shire and himself had weeks ago placed 
questions ou the Paper, and received satis- 
factory answers from the Secretary for 
Scotland with regard to these continua- 
tion schools. Great complaint had 
been made that the Report of the 
Seotch Education Department was not 
before the House. That was un- 
doubtedly to be regretted ; but those who 
were acquainted with questions of this 
vature knew that it was owing to ex- 
ceptional circumstances that that Report 
was not before the House. Apparently 
the serious ground of complaint on this 
head was that there was so little fault to 
be found with the administration of the 
Scotch Department. Those who had 
been present that day must have seen 
that the greatest difficulty had been 
found in obtaining grounds for serious 
objections to the administration of the 
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not fully oceupied, and the resources of 
that well-endowed Iustitution were ready 
to be applied to the lessening of taxation, 
as they would be if teachers were to 
avail themselves of the advantage of the 
College. He hoped that, as the demand 
for teachers was continually growing, 
the resources of that institution would be 
taken into account. A _ Professor of 
Teaching in the University of St. An- 
drews would be only too glad to place 
his services at the disposal of the Educa- 
tion Department for the College of 
Dundee. In reply to the question of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Hozier) as to whether 
they were satisfied, for his part he 
begged to assure him that without de- 
preciating iv any way the conduct of the 
Department under the previous Govern- 
ment, they knew that it was being con- 
ducted on the same lines now, and that it 
was doing everything in its power to 
bring the educational system of Scotland 
up to date and to make it as efficient as 
it possibly could be made. 

Mr. HOZIER: I asked my hon. 








Department. Although those Reports | Friend whether he was satisfied with the 
were undoubtedly useful for the informa- | general conduct of Scotch Business by 
tion of School Boards and Education | the present Government, and he has not 
Committees, aud for the teachers, Scottish | answered it yet. 

Representatives knew from their visits to| Mr. J. P. SMITH (Lanark, Partick) 
Dover House that there was no Depart- | said, he thought the Secretary for Scot- 
ment more carefully and efficiently con- | land and the permanent officials were to 
ducted than the Seoteh Department of | be congratulated on the condition of 
Education. Many of them did not need | education in Scotland. The right hon. 
to refer to these Reports. Some of them | Gentleman had said he hoped he would 
in various ways were connected either | get a speedy vote ; it would have helped 
with School Boards or Edueational | towards the getting of a speedy vote if 
Trusts or College Councils, and they | they had had the Report before them. 
knew how carefully and attentively the | In the first place, he was very glad to 
Department was conducted. As he had) hear of the success of the standard 
said, they were greatly pleased that the | examination tests ; he was extremely 
Scotch Education Department was acting | glad to find that this year the Inspectors 
on the same lines and principles as the | were able to give a clear and decided 
English Edueation Department. With | opinion as to the complete suecess of 


respect to Training Colleges, there was | that reform. He was also glad to hear 


one point on which he wished some in- 
formation from the Secretary for Seot- 
land. In many cases it was an advantage 
to teachers to go to these Training Col- 
leges. They were anxious, especially in 
large cities like Dundee, that the facilities 
for the training of teachers which were 
possessed in these Colleges--more par- 
ticularly in the University College at 
Dundee, which was one of the best- 
equipped and best-condueted local Col- 
leges in the country—should be taken 
advantage of. They had Professors of 
great eminence and ability, their time was 


Sir J. Leng 


of the success of the merit certificate ; but 
pee: wanted to know whether the 2,000 
who had recently passed were confined 
to certain schools or districts, or were 
distributed over the entire country 7 He 
was sure a great deal of encouragement 
| was given to children by the distribution 
| of such certificates. In the matter of 
| what might be taught in evening con- 
| tinuation schools, he differed from his 
| right hon. Friend on the Treasury Bench. 
| So far as regarded the teaching in these 
| schools of the duties of citizenship, that 
| Was a very important part of what should 
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he every man’s education, It had been 
neglected to an almost incredible extent, 
and he believed it would be quite possible, 
without introducing polities, to teach 
something of the duties of citizenship, 
just as in Scotland they taught religion, 
according to “ use and wont.” As to fee- 
paying schools, that question should be 
settled by the people of the locality, accord- 
ing to the best interests of the locality ; 
but while such sehools existed, they 
should be treated fairly and generously. 
They were doing real good work, and he 
most strongly deprecated their being 
harassed in the manner some hon, Mem- 
bers had attempted to harass them. It 
was a very great pity that by a 
sort of side wind a matter was intro- 
duced into Scotland at all which was 
never intended for Scotland, and that had 
worked very serious inconvenience to 
some of the best schools in Seotland. 
He appealed to the right hon, Gentleman 
whether, in considering the question of 
getting rid of the 9d. limit, he would not 
also endeavour to get rid of the 17s. 6d. 
limit ? That pressed very hardly on many 
of their schools. It should either be raised, 
or the Inspectors should be given some 
latitude in saying how the schools, which 
deserved all they could get and ought 
not to have anything taken away from 
them, should be managed. Then in 
regard to leaving certificates, he wished 
to know what had been the result of 
throwing open the leaving certificate ex- 
amination to State-aided schools on the 
Universities and other Bodies that were 
willing to receive the children? He 
approved thoroughly of what had been 
done in this matter, bat he asked that the 
examiners for these leaving certificates 
should make individual Reports, so that 
their names and their individual opinions 
might become known in the same way as 
would the Reports of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Further, he 
should like to know what would be the 
action of the Department in carrying out 
the Minute of the Ist of May ¢ Was the 
provision as to giving the grant intended 
purely to deal with the initial starting of 
the scheme or with the working of the 
schools from year to year 7? What power 
would the Department have to say that a 
scheme which was satisfactory, say, 10 
years ago, was not being carried out now 
in an efficient way, and that consequently 
the grant must be withheld ? Was the 
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Department laying down any general 
principles as to the right of supervision 
it was to have, or was the matter to be 
settled by arrangement in each scheme ? 
He commended the action of the Glasgow 
School Board in dealing with their pupil 
teachers in a manner that would ensure 
them time in which to forward their own 
education, and asked the Secretary for 
Scotland whether the Department might 
be able to put pressure to get the same 
system introduced in other parts of the 
country? <As to Training Colleges, the 
present position was not a very 
satisfactory one. It was true that 
they were nominally denominational, 
but not in reality denominational. 
In Glasgow Free Church Training 
College, for example, there were only 55 
Free Chureh students and 105 of other 
denominations; and the same thing 
was true of all the other Colleges. In 
all the Training Colleges in Scotland there 
were only 464 students of the Bodies to 
which the Colleges belonged, against 
393 of other denominations, so that not 
far otf half belonged to other denomina- 
tions. Some kind of assimilation of the 
Colleges was needed in order that the 
best students might be chosen through- 
out, and that system which allowed 
entrances to one College of s udents with 
low marks might be got rid of. The 
very early age at which children left 
school was a erving evil on Secoteh edu- 
cation. Had the Department been able 
to make animpression on that problem, 
which was one of the most urgent 
character ? — It was one of the most im- 
portant that could be submitted to them. 
He was sorry the right hon. Gentleman 
had said nothing on that question, or the 
question of what the Department were 
doing in regard to technical education. 
The hon. Member concluded by hoping 
that in future they would have the Reports 
in their hands when the Estimates were 
taken, as under such an arrangement they 
need not raise so many questions in the 
House. 

Mr.W. WHITELAW ( Perth) said, the 
hon. Member for Inverness-shire had 
urged upon the Secretary for Scotland 
the desirability of paying greater atten- 
tion to the teaching of Gaelic. They all 
wanted to see the Gaelic language pre- 
served, but he did not see how it could 
be taught in schools to the exclusion of 
English. In Dr, Stewart's Report, speak- 
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i uo 
ing 


examined 


of pupil teachers and of candidates 
for admission to Training 


Colleges, he regretted that very few 
candidates were forthcoming from the | 
Highlands and Islands, and that only 
Skye supplied any candidates at all, and 


he added— 

“Undoubtedly, the inhabitants of these 
Islands are handicapped by their ignorance of 
English, but there are other causes at work as 
well.” 

Dr. MACGREGOR said, that what 
he desired was not that Gaelic should be 
taught to the exclusion of English, but 
as a medium for better acquiring a know- 
ledge of English. Where there was no 
English, it appeared to him that teaching 
it through the mother tongue would 
enable the children to acquire a better 
knowledge of it. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW said, there 
was also the question of an appeal 
by teachers against the decisions of 
School Boards in regard to themselves. 
He suggested the desirability of finding 
some kind of Court of Appeal to which 
teachers might go in cases where they 
were dismissed by a very small majority 
of the Board. It seemed to him the 
only course feasible was to allow them to 
appeal to the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment; but that was only a rough-and- 
ready way of dealing with the matter. If, 
as had been hinted the other day, legisla- 
tion was introduced to deal with 
question in England, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would take care that it 
was dealt with in Seotland at the same 
time. 
the hon. Member for Inverness-shire said 
he thought the attendance was better in 
consequence of free education ; but from 
all the Reports to hand, he thought they 
might safely say that all the Inspectors 
were unanimous in reporting that free 
education had practically made — no 
difference in the attendance at school. 
Something more was wanted to induce 
parents to send their children to school, 
What they required was some system by 
which, to use a colloquial ex pression, they 
could “get at” the children. In one of 
the Reports for the Northern Division 
the Tnspectér gave it as his opinion that 
what was wanted that children 
should be compelled to make a certain 
number of attendances at before 
they were allowed to leave. Dr. Stewart, 
in his Report, gave an instance of how 


Mr. W. Whitelaw 


Was 


school 
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With regard to school attendance, | 
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this might possibly work, stating that 


'a few weeks ago, in one of the large 


schools, the attendance was larger by 
200 than on the day before. Mr. White, 
another Inspector, gave it as his opinion 
that if it were enacted that no child 
should be employed who did not make a 
certain number of attendances after five 
years of age, parents would see it to be 
their interest to keep their children 
regularly at school after tive years of 
He (Mr. Whitelaw) thought that a 
system of that kind would not only 
induce parents who were habitually 
neglectful to send their children to school 
more regularly, but would also induce the 
children who wished to go to school to 
attend. There was a difficulty about 
buildings in mining districts where the 
population shifted ; and it seemed to him 
that instead of the Department insisting 
upon an increased area per child, in every 
school where some alteration of the 
building was made, in districts where the 
population was shifting, some relaxation of 
the rule might be made by the Depart- 
ment. Something must be done to over- 
come the difficulty of the searcity of male 
pupil teachers, and he hoped the Depart- 
its attention to the 


age. 


ment would give 
matter. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.)said, 
he would like to say a few words on the 
question of Training Colleges. He did 
not propose to move an Amendment on 
the question, but he must commend the 
subject to the attention of the Secretary 
for Seotland. The Training Colleges 
were most expensive. ‘They cost about 
£36 a year for each male and female 
student, a sum which was considerably 
beyond that which University education 
cost in Scotland ; and not only was the 
system more costly, but it was unques- 
tionably less efficient. He believed that 
at the present moment the public opinion 
of Scotland was if not altogether ripe, 
at all events almost ripe, for a transfer to 
the Universities of the training of 
teachers. So far the Training 
Colleges were concerned, it was a mere 
question of compensation, Arrangements, 
he thought, could be made by which the 
transfer could be effected. If the 
change coull be accomplished, there 
was no doubt that it would greatly 
raise the position of teachers in Scot- 
land. It would add immensely to 
their efficiency, and would also strengthen 
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the Universities for the work they had 
to perform. He recognised that the 
Secretary for Scotland had scarcely had 
time to deal with so difficult a question, 
but he hoped he would seek for oppor- 
tunities before next year of considering 
the question. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) said, 
it was well known by the Members for 
Scotland that the Board schools there 
were purely denominational schools. 
Ministers came in to examine them in 
the Catechism. That made it impossible 
for Catholic children to attend those 
schools; but while it was impossible for 
the Catholic children to attend those 
schools, the Catholic ratepayers contri- 
buted to their support. He appealed to 
the Secretary for Scotland and to Scottish 
Members on both sides as to whether it 
would not fair that the Catholic 
schools should receive some share of the 
local rate to which the Catholic rate- 
payers contributed He also asked 
whether there could not be something 
provided in the Code in the shape of 
temperance teaching as well as teaching 
in regard to the rights and duties of 
citizens 7 

*Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) said 
that, notwithstanding the somewhat rosy 
view which the Secretary for Scotland 
had taken, substantial grievances still 
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be 


existed in Scotland in regard to educa- 


tional questions, and one of those griev- 
ances was, he thought, the fact that 
while of the total Imperial expenditure 
on edueation mueh £2 3s. 
per seholar paid Treland, 
having regard to the at- 
tendance, only £1 16s. scholar 
was paid in Scotland. He  ad- 
mitted that there had been a considerable 
increase in school attendance sinee the 
introduction of free education, but he be- 
lieved that it applied in most part to the 
lower standards. He would like to re- 
ceive from the right hon. Gentleman a 
statement as to the number of children in 
attendance at the various schools in 
Scotland under tive years of age. He 
strongly deprecated a very large incre ise 
ic the number of these children coming 
to the schools. However beneficial such 
a system might be in the large towns, it 
was impossible in rural districts to 
get these young children to the schools, 
and they would have a corresponding 
disadvantage in the rural districts in the 
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|amount of fee-grants. He was bound 
to say that the operation of the 17s. 6d. 
| limit had been rather to encourage School 
| Boards to extravagance than to habits of 
economy, and he would be glad if the 
_Seeretary for Scotland, after inquiry, in- 
troduced a measure to do away with the 
17s. 6d. limit. In 1873, when 15s. was 
the fixed limit, the grant per head in 
average attendance in Seotch schools 
was only Ils, 10}d.; in 1876 it was 
l4s. 3}d.; in 1879 it was 16s. 11d. ; and 
in 1880 it was 17s. 2d. Last year it was 
over 20s., and he understood that it was 
estimated at 21s. for next year. This 
raised questions of cousiderable import- 
ance. He wished to know whether, 
supposing through the action of a County 
Committee a school received £100 out of 
the money voted by the Local Taxation 
(Scotland) Act, the money would be 
treated by the Department as part of the 
school’s income coming from a source 
other than the Parliamentary grant, and 
whether the earning capacity of the 
would raised accordingly ¢ 
With regard to the question of pupil 
teachers, the difficulty was a pressing 
one, for it was almost impossible for some 
of the country School Boards to get 
them. But the prospect of a teacher was 
not a bad one. In 1870 the average 
remuneration earned by male teachers 
amounted to about £101 16s. 7d., and in 
1891 it amounted to £133 14s. 6d. He was 
afraid the cause for young men not coming 
forward was the difficulty experienced in 
getting ahead after they had gone so far 
on their course of study and work. He 
thought that a remedy might be found in 
au wider and more open system in con- 
nection with the Training Colleges ; and 
if the Authorities interested in the 
question could not take up the difficulty, 
he hoped the Secretary for Scotland 
would have the courage to take it up. 
The question of Training Colleges in 
Scotland was brought very prominently 
before them this year by Dr. Kerr, who, 
in his Report for 1892, stated that in 
IS9L there were in the whole of Scotland 
over 3,000 pupil teachers; about 1,000 came 
forward each year tothe Training Colleges. 
In July, 1892, 1,003 candidates presented 
| themselves for examination. Of the 915 
of both sexes who had been pupil 
teachers, 84 per cent., and of the 88 who 
had not been pupil teachers, nearly 45 
| per cent, passed the examination. 
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necessary for admission toa Training College. 
The number of male candidates who were so 
placed is 152, and of female candidates 426, On 
comparing these figures with those of 1891, 1 find 


(1) that the number of pupil-teachers who | 


were successful is 4 per ceut. smaller, and of 
those who had not been pupil-teachers 6 per 
cent. larger than in the previous year; and (2) 
that the number of successful candidates, 152 
males and 426 females, shoulkl have been 190 
and 495 respectively had the level of last 
year been reached. I havé no reason to think 
that either the papers were more difficult or the 
marking more severe. This probably points to 
the expediency of a general adoption of the 
plan in which, to the best of my knowledge, 
the Glasgow Board has set the example—namely, 
that the pupil-teachers should, in general 
terms, teach one-half of the day and be taught 
the other. Room will be found in the Training 
Colleges for the 152 qualified male students, 
that being the number of places left vacant by 
the outgoing students; but for the 426 qualified 
female students, there are only 274 vacant 
places, so that 152 will either enter the pro- 
fession through the side door provided for acting 
teachers, and without the advantage of a 
Training College course, or seek other employ- 
ment. The majority, as a rule, take the former 
alternative. But to this large number of un- 
trained teachers must be added the 175 who 
failed to reach a first or second class in the July 
admission, many of whom remain in the pro- 
fession, being qualifiel to act as assistant 
teachers, though not admissible to a Training 
College. This untrained element is undesirably 
large. 
ment by the Treasury and private enterprise.” 
Then further on Dr. Kerr said— 

“It is not suggested that these anomalous 

results occur in the same College or are due to 
favouritism. The explanation is that the Col- 
leges are entirely separate, and that a student 
is lucky or unlucky according as she has chosen 
to entera College where her competitors are few 
and ill-prepared, or numerous and well-qualified. 
But in view of the fact that the Colleges are to 
the extent of three-quarters of their expenditure 
supportel by Government grants ; and that, so 
far as the Presbyterian Colleges are concerned, 
denominationalism has so largely disappeared as 
to be almost left out of account. it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that some plan should be adopted 
by which merit in an examination common to 
all candidates should receive approximately 
fair recognition.” 
It seemed to him that statements of that 
kind made by such an authority as Dr. Kerr 
would commend themselves to the Com- 
mittee, and he hoped the views which 
had been put forward would induce the 
right hon. Gentleman to place the Train- 
ing Colleges in a more satisfactory 
position than they were at present, 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that 
the Bill that was passed did not give to 
Scotland the same sum that it gave to 
England. The English Bill gave 10s. 

Mr. Renshaw 
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per head, but in Scotland they only got 
11 per cent. of the money to be spent in 
England. The facts proved that they in 
Scotland were not getting a fair equiva- 
lent. Last year the estimated number of 
children for whom money was taken was 
567,000 ; but actually there had come 
forward only 549,000, and he did not 
think there had been a satisfactory expla- 
nation as to the discrepancy. At any 
rate, if they in Scotland had got 10s. per 
head, as in England, they would have 
got £9,000 more than they received 
by the 11 per cent. arrangement. This 
year, however, the result would be better, 
he expected, because they were estimating 
for 2,000 children less ; while in England 
they would have 200,000 of an increase. 
As a matter of fact, nevertheless, the 
11 per cent. calculation would give 
them, in the money now to be voted, 
£272,000, or £10,000 less: than the 
total on the basis of 10s. per head. 
This year they were going to lose in the 
Vote £10,000. He had always fought 
against this 11 per cent., because he was 
never satisfied that that was the fair pro- 
portion paid by Scotland, and the facet 
that during the present year a Return 
had been issued crediting Ireland with 
£350,000 more for Excise than she ought 
to have been eredited with strengthened 
his doubts on the subject. 

Mr. G. A. WHITELAW (Lanark, 
N.W.) hoped he should be excused for 
introducing a matter which was entirely 
one that dealt with a local question of 
great interest—namely, the very strong 
desire of the Maryhill and Springburn 
School Boards to be amalgamated with 
the Glasgow School Board. This was 
an arrangement which, as the right hon. 
Gentleman knew, would bring great 
benefits both to Springburn, Maryhill, 
and Glasgow, and would add but a very 
small cost to the Glasgow School Board 
and Glasgow ratepayers. This desire 
for amalgamation had only sprung up 
since the area of the City of Glasgow 
had been extended, and these School 
Boards claimed that the boundaries of 
that area should also be the educational 
boundaries. He spoke more especially 
for Springburn, and the Springburn 
Board had put forward certain reasons 
why they considered this amalgamation 
should take place. One was that the 
line which divided Springburn from 
Glasgow for educational purposes cut off 
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from it the better classes of houses and 
left the houses which were almost 
entirely occupied by the working classes, 
and a further reason was that that par- 
ticular boundary line divided a district 
which was to a very great extent in- 
habited by migratory working classes, 
and consequently the continuous removal 
from one side of the boundary to the 
other interfered with the continuity of 
the education of the children. He would 
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only give one other reason why attention | 
should be paid to this matter, and it was | 


a financial one. In the 20th annual 
Report on the accounts of Scotland he 
found the rate of assessment in Glasgow 
was 7d. in the £1, in Maryhill it was 
lid., and in Springburn it was 15}d. 
which latter was an enormous amount for 
any district to be rated with. In 1890-91 
the rate of Springburn was only 10}d., 
thus showing that it had increased by 
5d. This assessment produced in 
1891-2 in Glasgow £74,172, in Maryhill 
£4,000, and in Springburn £950, so that 
the total for the whole of the extended 
area would be £79,122. If these various 
School Boards were amalgamated, the 


produce of an assessment of Id. in the 


£1 would be: Glasgow, £10,596 ; Mary- 
hill, £363; and Springburn, £62. If they 
deducted 1-llth of £363 and £62, as 
the amount paid by landward portions of 
Maryhill and Springburn from the 
amount produced on Id. assess- 
ment in Maryhill and Springburn, the 
total produce of such assessment by the 
amalgamated boards of Glasgow, Mary- 
hill, and Springburn would be £10,983, 


If these districts of Maryhill and Spring- | 


burn were amalgamated with Glasgow, a 
rate of only 7}d. in the £1 would produce 
the sum of £79,122. He thought that 
showed what a great benefit would be 
conferred ou the districts of Maryhill and 
Springburn by this amalgamation. The 
rates which were in Springburn (15}d.) 
and in Maryhill (1ld.) would be reduced 
to 7}d., showing a reduction of 8d. in the 
first case and of 33d. in the second, whilst 
all that would be done against such a 
benefit would be the imposition of the 
trifling sum of jd. on the present 
Glasgow rate. He thought that, in view 
of the circumstances, the people of Glas- 
gow would not object very strongly to 
paying this farthing considering the great 
boon they would be conferring on their 
fellow-citizens, and he expressed the 
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hope that the Government would give 
careful attention to this matter. 

Sir C., PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities): The discussion 
has ranged over a large variety of topies, 
and here I must say I leave the hon. 
Member for Dundee. I do not think the 
discussion has been either uninteresting 
or unpractical, and in saying so I would 
specially commend, if I may say so, the 
almirable speech to which we have just 
listened. What I shall say will not add 
very much to the number of topies which 
were taken up, and the burden of reply- 
ing to which restsupon the Secretary for 
Scotland, But I am anxious to say this 
in reference to a practice which seems 
to prevail in certain quarters—namely, 
ot holding Members to an opinion uuless 
they get up, when it is expressed in this 
House, and disavow it. I am unwilling 
to be bound by any such rule, and, there- 
fore, I feel compelled to say, with refer- 
ence to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for North Aberdeen, although I am not 
going into the question of Training 
Colleges, that I do not agree with his 
premises, and I entirely dissent from his 
conclusions. But although I join in the 
expression of thanks which I think has 
been well merited by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for the elucidation he gave to 
this somewhat dry subject, I must say I 
must also join in the feeling that it is 
most regrettable that this Committee 
should be asked to discuss a Vote of 
what is rapidly becoming one of the large 
spending Departments of the country— 
a Vote amounting to £968,000 without 
having before us the ordinary Depart- 
mental Report, and without anything 
| more before us as material for discussion 
| than the speech of the right hon. Gen- 

tleman, which, however able and how- 
ever clear, cannot possibly take the place 
|of a Departmental Report to which the 
| Committee has been accustomed in pre- 
| vious years in a matter so charged with 
| facts and figures. I think it would have 
jtended very much, in the _ first 
‘place, to have shortened the diseus- 
sion if we had hal this Report 
before us, because we must all feel that, 
to a large extent, we have had to ask 
for information; and I hope I shall not, 
in asking for any additional information, 
fall under the ban of the hon. Member 
for Dundee,who seemed to think that our 
position was rather that of fault-tinding. 
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He seemed to congratulate himself and | 


the Committee on the fact that those on 
this side of the House have had so little 
to find fault with in the past six or eight 
months. That is not our position. Our 
position may be that of crities, but not 
that of searching for faults, and I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman will not be 
able to say we have any fault to find, 
because we may have called attention to 
various items in his administration, and 
have offered such criticism on others as 
is open to us. I say such criticism as is 
open to us, because in one of the most 
important items which is before the 
Committee we have not those opportuni- 
ties of criticism which the Committee or 
the House has with reference to other 
classes of items. It is a source of regret 
to me that, whatever Government is in 
power, such topics as we have had to 
diseuss twice over, upon the Minutes of 
the Council on Edueation, must be dis- 
cussed after the hour of midnight, and it 
is beeause we have not adequate oppor- 
tunity after that time of discussing the 
most important change which is brought 
about in the Minute of the Department 
relative to secondary education that I 
am glad, Sir, you gave us another oppor- 
tunity, which I trust we have not 
abused, of, at all events, mentioning that 
subject. There are two matters with 
reference to that particular topic as to 
which I wish very much the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would enlighten the Committee. 
One of these is, how far he has got in the 
re-organisation which was promised of 
local advisory and administrative the 
Committees Questions have been 
raised on previous occasions which would 
have been dealt with if this Report, 
which we have not got, had been printed 
and laid before the House. Questions were 
raised as to the amount of representation on 
these Committees as between the School 
Boards and Local Authorities, and I trust 
that the right hon. Gentleman will be 
able to give us satisfactory assurances that 
that matter has not broken down, but, on 
the contrary, is being put in a way which 
will lead to its being settled. The other 
matter is this—Promises were made in 
another place by a distinguished Member 
of the Government, when this topic was 
under discussion, which I understood had 
the endorsement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in reference to a modification of the 
scheme embodied in his Minute of the 
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Ist May, more in the direction of follow- 
ing previous Minutes which he had 
abandoned. I think the main respect 
in which he promised to alter that later 
Minute was that a certain lump sum was 
to be paid—I do not know on what 
principle it was calculated—to the Local 
Bodies before the main distribution took 
place. I trust we shall be able to hear 
—as no doubt we shall see when we get 
the Report—how that proposal is to be 
carried out. Now, Sir, there is one other 
topic already mentioned as to which I 
feel bound to say a single word, and that 
is that which was so clearly and well dealt 
with by my hon. and learned Friend on 
my right (Mr. Murray). The Report of 
the Public Accounts Committee is a 
document, of course, of this nature—that 
one can only deal with the statements and 
suggestions made therein when the 
relative Vote comes up for discussion on 
the Estimates. And I hope that when 
the right hon. Gentleman comes to 
answer the many questions which have 
been put to him he will not omit to give 
a categorical answer to the question my 
hon, and learned Friend put to him on 
that subject, because it does seem to me 
rather extraordinary that a Committee on 
Public Accounts should not only take 
upon itself—as that Committee did—to 
interpret in its Report what it presumed 
to be the intention of the Legislature, 
but also to say that if the intention of 
the Legislature were so-and-so, and had 
not received effect, then there was urgent 
need for fresh legislation. I think that is 
altogether beyond the purview of the 
Public Accounts Committee. But, at all 
events, whether it is so or not, the 
legislation which is pointed at is a matter 
for the Government of the day, and I 
humbly think it does not properly fall 
within the purview of that Committee at 
all. There are two other particular 
matters which I am anxious to lay before 
the Committee, each of which, I am afraid, 
will lead to a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman. But, before I do so, I desire 
to say a single word of explanation 
with reference to the matter of continua- 
tion evening schools, and the proposals 
which have been made recently in Eng- 
land and, I believe, adopted in Scotland, 
as to teaching the duties of citizens, I 
do not believe there will be any differ- 
ence between us on the matter of prin- 
ciple as to the propriety and the advan- 
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tage to be derived from such tuition. I, 
for one, would, in the highest degree, 
commend that as a proper subject for in- 
struction, but, at the same time, I think the 


hou.Member for Dundee completely missed | 


the point that was made on that topic by 
my hon, and learned Friend. His objec- 
tion was not to tuition upon a certain 
class of subjects, but to the suggestions 
which were made in a certain document 
touching the corresponding subjects in 
England, and the mode in which that 
teaching was to be carried out; and I 
must say I shall look with interest to the 
Code which is said to be in preparation 
or to have been laid on the Table— 
though none have seen it—with refer- 
ence to Scotland in the same Department. 
I hope and believe it will not be open to 
the objections to which the Code in 
England seems to be obviously open in 
certain particulars, and, among others, 
those mentioned already by more than one 
speaker. The two matters with whieh I 
couclude are rather matters of detail, 
but it has been found convenient to use 
this general subject for the purpose of 
directing attention to such matters of 
administration. One of them has already 
been entered upon, and | am not sure I am 
entitled to call upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to deal with it in any practi- 
eal shape ; but I do desire to urge it upon 
his careful consideration, and that is 
with reference to the question of the dis- 
missal of public school teachers. I have 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman has 
considered that matter with particular 
reference toa case which arose in the 
mouth of December last in the East of 
Scotland, and which has already, 1 think, 
heen alluded to by an hon, Gentleman 
behind me. It was a case, so far as I 
can discover, where there was no unfit- 
ness or inefficiency on the part of the 
teacher who was dismissed by five to two 
by the School Board, and who is without 
appeal. I am aware, of course, that the 
Department must act according to 
Statute. ‘This case gave rise to so much 
feeling in the neighbourhood that there 
was an indignation meeting 0 the rate- 
payers, and it has also been very severely 
inimadverted upon by the local associa- 


tion of the Educational Institute of Scot- | 


land. Tmust say I think this is a matter 
well worth the right hon. Gentleman's 
consideration—although, like a previous 
speaker, I have no suggestion to offer— 
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jand I sure we shall be satisfied if he 
would assure us the matter has had, and 
is receiving, his attention. The other 
matter is of a somewhat humble kind, 
but one whose importance to the com- 
munity cannot be over-rated; and that 
is the question of cookery and classes in 
domestic economy. I cannot imagine 
anything which goes nearer the comforts of 
the future population of these islands than 
that there should be a good, well-organised 
system in that direction, and I would 
commend to the right hon. Gentleman a 
statement which I believe he has had 
before him, and as to which, it may be, 
we shall hear something in the forth 
coming Departmental Report—as to the 
propriety of fixing a minimum of in- 
struction to be received by those 
elementary school teachers, and of 
students who require to become qualified 
to teach cookery and domestic economy. 
I believe that some difficulty is likely to 
grow up through the want of any recog- 
nised or authorised Body for the granting 
of certificates to such teachers. I ob- 
serve that in the Reports of two In- 
spectors, Dr. Kerr and Mr. Ogilvie, they 
speak favourably of the movement ; but, 
at the same time, I think it will be seen 
that if this is to be allowed to be set on 
foot without sufficient organisation, not 
only should we not get that good which 
might be obtained from proper tuition in 
these subject-, but the thing would be 
very apt to become disorganised. There- 
fore, 1 hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will be able to give us some assurance 
that, although one is disappointed to see 
this matter is not dealt with in the Code 
issued at the beginning of the vear, he will 
keep it in view, and possibly deal with it 
administratively in some other way. 
*Sirn G. TREVELYAN: I may say, at 
the outset of my reply, that I feel very 
much I have been treated with great 
consideration to-day. I do not think it 
possible to have had the Reports laid on 
the Table at an earlier period, because 
they would have been imperfeet ; and the 
| state of things has arisen, not by the 
| fault of the Edueation Department, but 
j}from the arrangement of the business 
of the House of Commons. I regret 
very much that these Reports were 


|not before the House. The material 
‘was before the House in the shape of the 
Statistical Returns, which I have always 
thought the most interesting portions of 
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the publications of the Department—and | 
also the extremely excellent and Special | 
Reports upon which the General Report | 
is founded, and no one who has listened | 
to the discussion this afternoon can doubt | 
that the Scottish Members thoroughly 
understand how to use the material | 
which they have already in their hands, | 
I will show my gratitude in the best 
way I can—namely, by referring to all 
the points which have been brought | 
forward to-day in the most succinct and 
sufficient manner I can command; _ but 
I will just answer the questions put | 
to me by the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Member for Edinburgh University 
and by the hon. Member for Inver- | 
ness-shire with regard to secondary | 
education. They asked me what is the | 
supplementary pecuniary arrangement 
which would be made next year with 
regard to the distribution of the grant? 
There is only one change that will be 
made, but it is an important change, and 
one which I have already explained in 
the House in reply toa question. Of 
the £57,000 for next year a sum of £200 
will be paid over to every county 
irrespective of population or valua- 
tion, as a sort of dividend before 
the division of the estate, and that will 
be paid over accompanied by the re- 
commendation and suggestion of the 
Department that it should be applied to 
the endowment of the upper class schools; 
but in case that suggestion is not adopted 
it will none the less be paid over for the 
primary reason that this is done in order 
to place in a somewhat better position 
those! counties which suffer from a lack 
of population. I will now take the | 
questions put before me by the hon, and 
learned Member for Buteshire. He asks | 
what is the cause of the increase in the | 
attendance in the Highlands. I believe 
there are two principal causes. One is 
that a very large amount of money has | 
been spent by the State upon Highland | 
education in the manner I previously | 
described, which has enabled the High- 
lands to get very much better equipment 
for their schools. And I am bound to 
say there is another consideration, and 
that is the exertions of Mr. Robertson, 
the Chief Inspector, one of the best and 
most able public officers with whom I 
have had to deal, and who has shown not 
only educational but very great adminis- | 
trative power in the advice he gave on 
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other matters connected with the High- 
lands, and especially on the advice which 
he gave, first, with regard to the £10,000 
voted by the Treasury for footpaths, and 
then as to the localities to which that 
money should be applied. The right 
hon. Gentleman asks what is the recent 
increase in the percentage of the attend- 
ance of these children? And I have 
been asked, what is the effect of free 
education upon the attendance? That 
is a matter in which hon. Members must 


do what they are perfectly competent to 


do—collate the information for themselves 
from the Reports of the Chief Inspectors 
that have been laid before them. How 
much the increase in the average attend- 
ance has been promoted by free educa- 
tion can only be guessed at, and guessed 
most effectually by those who have a prac- 
tical experience and, to a certain degree, 
by those who have read what is written 
upon the subject ; but that guess cannot 
be absolutely conclusive. In the last 
Reports the Department has not ex- 
pressed itself with any certainty in the 
matter, because absolute certainty has not 
yet been arrived at. So far as figures 
are concerned, the average attendance 
rose between 1889 and 1590 by 2°22 per 
cent., and between 1890 and 1891 by 
3°90 per cent., whereas in the two pre- 
vious years it had only risen by 1°56 per 
cent. and 1°27 per cent. respectively. 
There can hardly be any doubt 
those figures were considerably affected 
by the institution of free education. 
Between 1891 and 1892 the Department 


was considerably disappointed to find 
| that the rise in that period was only 1-71 


per cent., so it may be said to have fallen 
back to what it was before free education 
was set up. With regard to the Train- 
ing Colleges, I am very glad to say that 
the connection between the Training 


Colleges and the Universities is becoming 


much closer in the shape of attendance 
on University classes. No less than 
169 students in the Training Colleges 
have gone through the course of Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, and Logic in the 
course of the past year. Students in 
Training Colleges are still, to an over- 
whelming degree, pupil teachers. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman—nay, both 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen opposite, 
have had a word to say about the scheme 
of subjects in the English Code, and 
especially they have made some rather 
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effective remarks upon the method by 
which the Department propose to teach 
men to be good citizens. I am afraid 
many of us in this House may have a 
limited idea of the duties of citizen- 
ship. The age being raised to 21, 
the question may be asked whether it is 
not rather dangerous to set up a system 
of teaching people of adult age how to be 
good citizens? For myself, 1 think 
the first duty of a good citizen would be 
to vote Liberal, and, no doubt, hon. 
Members opposite consider the first 
duty would be to vote Conservative. 
[*No, no!”] Well, if hon. Members 
take that remark seriously, I will not 
press it, for itis a matter which under 
no administration will enter into the 
curriculum of the night schools. The 
scheme for teaching the duties of 
citizenship which has been laid down 
most admirably by the English Depart- 
ment, altered—I hope judiciously —to 
suit the needs of Scotland is a scheme I 
am perfectly ready to employ. It is said 
that there is something ludicrous in the 
idea that they should begin the teaching 
of good citizenship by teaching men 
their relations to the municipal and 
parochial officers. But one of the ablest 
masters of the principles of elementary 
instruction used to tell me he always 
began to teach geography by teaching 
the conformation of their own parish, and 
after he had taught them that he pro- 
ceeded to the country and then to the 
Kingdom, and so expanded the subject of 
education. Politics in the broadest sense— 
that is to say, the duties of citizens to 
the State and their fellow-citizens—is 
very judiciously taught in the scheme 
laid down by the English Department ; 
and I am not at all afraid, for my part, 
that it will degenerate into that partisan 
teaching to which I referred in a light 
conversational manner a few minutes ago, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman asked 
me a question upon a matter with which 
he has had great acquaintance, and into 
which he went at considerable length and 
considerable detail—that is, the question 
of the 9d. limit and the relation of the 
Department to the Committee on Public 
Accounts. Into that question I am not 
going to enter, as it is a purely legal 
question, a question that requires a man 
to be a lawyer in order to give an opinion 
upon its merits ; but upon the administra- 
tive point, I may say we are advised that 
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‘until the opinion of the Law Officers has 
been taken on the point raised by the 
Committee on Pnblic Accounts the 
decision on the Committee on Public 
Accounts is binding on the Department, 
and we could not go outside it and set 
that opinion at defiance, especially when 
it would be accompanied by placing 
the responsibility upon a gentleman 
(the Secretary of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department) whose claim on 
Members of this House has _ been 
recognised, I am glad to see, in every 
speech that has been made. It must be 
remembered that this is not a Scottish 
question only ; that England is in the 
same plight as we are, and even, I 
believe, in a more serious condition ; and, 
until this question has been settled for 
Scotland and for England, I must say 
that, as a Department, we are bound to 
hold our hand. The hon. Member for 
North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochrane) quoted 
a Debate from Hansard of two years 
ago, in which the question was raised of 
making the age in Scotland three years 
and 15 years, as in England, instead of 
five years and 14 years for Scotland, and 
which alteration was demanded by a 
certain number of Members, including 
myself. At that time we tried to make 
it three years and 15 years, but were out- 
voted. “There is just this to be said 
about it—there would be no gain for 
Scotland as a nation, no monetary gain, 
by the change; because, of course, we 
should only have the same sum of money 
to spend over the whole extent of Seot- 
land, and our fee grant depends, not on 
the number of Scotch scholars, but on the 
number of the English scholars ; but I 
am glad to think, though it is not obli- 
gatory, that Scotch children under five 
are, as a matter of fact, in the most part 
educated free. But I agree there is 
nothing in the speech of mine that the 
hon. Member read out which I am not 
bound to make good as the Seeretary for 
Scotland in charge of the Education De- 
partment. I will look into the matter as 
socn as possible, and I am very much 
obliged to the hon. Member for remind- 
ing me of it. As to the teaching of 
Gaelie, 1 entirely agree with my hon, 
Friend the Member for Inverness-shire 
| (Dr. Maegregor), and in the counties in 
Scotland in which he takes especial 





interest it is a specific subject, and no 
less than 2,287 pupils obtained the grant 
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for proficiency in this special subject last | 


year, and 1,602 children are at this 
moment being taught by Gaelic-speaking 
pupil teachers. Then, Sir, as regards 
the Inspectors of secondary schools, the | 
hou. Member for Aberdeenshire regretted | 
the change of Examiners for leading 
certificates. I may say my hon. Friend 
is mistaken in saying the Examiners are | 
constantly changed. The Examiners for | 
Latin and Mathematics have been the 
same for some years, and the hon. Baronet 
opposite seemed to think there was a 
different standard for different schools. | 
But the fact is, the same papers are sent 
round all the schools, and I cannot say I 
should regret that there should be an 
occasional change of Examiners, in order 
to bring new blood into the system of 
final examinations. This is done by such 
Universities as Cambridge and Oxford 
in the Mathematical Tripos, and with 
very successful results. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Lanarkshire (Mr. Hozier) | 
is mistaken in thinking that it was en-| 
tirely under his suggestion that the in- | 
creased grant was got for the pensions to 
teachers. Already the Department had 
made application to the Treasury, or, at 
any rate, had used their influence in that 
direction; but I fully agree the hon. 
Member had no public notice of it, and de- | 
serves every credit for the zeal he showed 
in the matter. As regards the Bowling 
Publie Hall, that is a question on which 
Iam bound to say I think the School Board 
have come to aright decision. It was ori- 
ginally subscribed for as a public hall for 
the use of the community; and the 
Trustees, in making it over to the School 
Board, absolutely divested themselves of 
their trust, the School Board naturally 
taking their place. When the School 
Board had no longer any use for the hall 
their first idea was that it should be sold, 
and that was acquiesced in by the Depart- 
ment; but when we found there was a 
great desire on the part of the people of 
Bowling to have the use of the hall we 
withdrew that sanction ; we thought the | 
value of the hall to the public, for whose | 
use it was originally built, was much | 
more to the people than the paltry £50 
that would have been got for it. The 
change, in the view of the Department, 
was acceptable to the great majority of | 
the people at Bowling, and was aceept- 
able to the School Board, who showed 
considerable energy in carrying out the 
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instructions by which the property was 
put into the hands of Trustees. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundee (Sir J. 
Leng) has referred to the interesting 
question of the training of teachers at 
the Universities. I can only say that that 
subject shall receive my careful attention ; 
but I think that whatever is done at 
Dundee would have to be done for every 
University alike. The hou. Member for 
Partick (Mr. Parker Smith) asked about 
the merit grant. It is now obtained by 
about 100 schools, and the application 
for it has been spreading very fast indeed, 
As regards the question that my hon, 
Friend the Member for North Monaghan 
(Mr. Diamond) referred to, I am afraid I 
cannot enter into that large subject at 
this moment ; but I fully recognise with 
him that Roman Catholic children are, 
as he described it, in a disadvantageous 
position in Scotland, as compared with 
Roman Catholic children in England. 
In answer to my hon, Friend the Member 
for North-West Lanark (Mr. G. A, 
Whitelaw), Maryhill and Springburn 
cannot be taken in, unless the whole 
space brought within the limits of 
the Municipality of Glasgow in- 
cluded, which will involve a diminution 
of the School Board area of Govan. If 
Govan agreed the Department would 
sanction the amalgamation of these 
Boards. Now I think I have gone 
through every question that has been 
raised,and I earnestly hope that hon. Mem- 
bers will allow us to take this Vote. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY said, he 
regretted the determination of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regard to the 9d. 
limit, and he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman quite appreciated the position. 
When the Government were in possession 
of the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
past that certain payments were legal 
it seemed to him that in that position of 
affairs it was not fair to cripple the 
practical administration—and he hoped 
the bon. Member for Dundee (Sir J. 
Leng) would take note of this—it was 
not fair to hamper the practical adiminis- 
tration in order to get a second opinion 
of Law Officers which might or might 
not concur with the first. 


is 


Vote agreed to, 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday 


next, 
Committee to sit again this day. 
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CROWN LANDS BILL.—(No. 232.) 
et DE- 


SECOND READING. 
BATE. 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 

on Second Reading [19th July] read. 
*THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hiseerr, Oldham) : 
The Government have not been able to 
get over the objections made to this 
Bill; therefore I propose to move that the 
Order for the Second Reading be dis- 
charged. I propose to introduce another 
Bill dealing alone with the non-con- 


tentious matters contained in the Bill; | 


{28 Juty 1893} 


but at present I beg to move that the, 


Order for the Second Reading be dis- 
charged. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Order be discharged, and the | 


Bill withdrawn.”—( Sir J. 7. Hibbert.) 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


EVENING SITTING. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 
RESOLUTION, 
*Mr. LOPES (Grantham) said, he 
desired to call attention to the continued 
depression in agriculture ; and to move— 


“That this House regrets that, notwith- 
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real and substantial. They did not expect 
the Government to have applied any 
heroic or drastic remedies, but he thought 
they had reason to complain that the Go- 
vernment had not attempted to mitigate 
the evil, or to lessen the difficulties which 
they had acknowledged to exist in this 
matter. The question of agriculture was 
mentioned in the Gracious Speech from 
the Throne ; and the fine, well-sounding, 
sympathetic words employed were em- 
phasised by the fact that the Govern- 
ment chose a young and inexperienced 
Member representing an agricultural 
constituency to move the Address. No 
wonder, then, that hope and unbounded 
charity towards Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment was aroused in the breast of 
every agriculturist. But great dis- 
appointment was created when it was 
learned that this unwonted expression 
of sympathy was only to take the 


|}form of a general inquiry—a general 
| inquiry into all agricultural grievances, 
| which was exactly what no agriculturist 


standing the severity of the depression to which | 


attention was called in the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne, Her Majesty's Government 
have not thought it their duty to entertain the 


proposals which have been made during the | 


Session, or to take other action to lessen the 
difficulties and to improve the condition of the 
Agricultural interest.” 

He hoped tne House would find an 
apology for his action in the importance 
of the subject. At the moment it was 
impossible that this House could discuss 
any matter of graver magnitude to the 
community at large, or of greater national 
concern, than the prevalence of distress 
among the agricultural community. The 
case he ventured to submit was no senti- 
meutal or sensational grievance ; it was 


wanted. Such an inquiry meant delay, 
whilst they wanted something  im- 
mediate, and something which would be 
practical; and he must denounce the 
conduct of the Government as a de- 
liberate attempt to shunt and shelve the 
question on which awkward promises had 
been made in the rural constituencies, 
It was for these reasons that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division (Mr. Chaplin) moved 
an Amendment to the Motion for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, his object 
being to limit the scope of the inquiry, 
and so hasten the remedies to be applied, 
Now they were told, at the fag-end of a 
somewhat memorable and, at the same 
time, wearisome Session, that they were 
to have a Royal Commission. The only 


_ possible practical effect of such a Com- 


| 


mission would be to post poue for three years 
any remedy which could be devised. It was 
like asking for bread and being given a 
stone, But why was not this Commission 
appointed before 7 The Prime Minister, 
when challenged the other day, was 
obliged to admit that on certain days of 
every week during the Session the Go- 
vernment could have moved for a Com- 
mittee. We had the answer of the 
Prime Minister that any discussion on 
the appointment or reference to a Com- 
mittee to inquire into this calamitous 
state of things (though it would only have 
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entailed a single night's discussion) | 
would be pure waste of time. The Go- | 
vernment, he added, were not prepared 
to devote any portion of the Session to a 
pure waste of time. But the Go- 
vernment had devoted the whole of the 
Session to what they on that side deemed 
to be a pure waste of time. Such a state- 
ment from the Prime Minister, however 
true an exposition of the utter indifference 
of the Government with regard to agri- 
cultural matters, was most unfortunate, 
most damaging, and most mortifying to 
the rural supporters of the Government ; 
and had the rural constituencies under- | 
stood at the last Election that agricultural 
matters were to be deliberately postponed | 
while Her Majesty’s Government were 
running the farcical comedy of Home 
Rule night after night through the House | 
of Commons, hon. Gentlemen and right 
hon. Gentlemen would not have been | 
sitting on the Benches opposite. What 
was the use of a Roval Commission ? It 
would be costly, protracted, and volu- 
minous ; and there was no security, even 
if it ever reported, that its recommenda- 
tions would be carried into effect. 
They had had Royal Commissions one 
after the other, and yet no Government 
had ever attempted to carry out many 
of the recommendations which they had 
made. Take, for example, the case of 
the Poor Law. A Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1850 had reported 
that the relief of the poor should be a 
national object, and that all descriptions 
of property should be made to contribute 
their fair quota. This opinion was con- 
firmed by the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission, which recommended that the 
cost of the maintenance of the poor—and 
they drew a distinction between the in- 
door and outdoor poor—should be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund. Yet no 
steps had been taken by any Govern- 
ment to carry this recommendation into 
effect. The Prime Minister was no 
believer in Royal Commissions. In 1869 
he refused a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the whole question of local taxation 
upon the ground that the matter would | 
ill brook delay, and Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment were themselves determined to 
be the most active form of Commissioners. 
If they could act heroically then, why | 
not now ¥ They were in a_ better | 
position. They had a Minister of | 
Agriculture, there was a Board, and a | 
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than £33,577,000, or 14s. per acre. 
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whole army of officials. It was per- 
fectly possible for the Government, 
had they wished, to have made an 
inquiry on their own account into many 
of the matters now affecting the agricul- 
tural interest, and to have brought for- 
ward some remedy which would, at any 
rate, have mitigated the evils which they 
believed to exist. He was not favour- 


ably impressed by the very first action of 
| Her 


Majesty’s Government, because 
they took the opportunity, when agri- 
culture was at its very lowest ebb, to 
reverse the policy of their predecessors, 
and to turn the Minister of Agriculture 
out of the Cabinet. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Gardner) 
would agree with him that, had he been 
included in the Cabinet, he would have 
been in a far better position to cope with 
his other colleagues. Since 1879 the 
farmer had had a long struggle against 
Seasons had been bad, but 
the chief factor had undoubtedly been 
the unparalleled fall in prices, owing to 
the pressure of foreign competition. In 
1885, the total value of wheat, barley, 
and oats sold in England and Wales was 
£39,031,000 ; in 1892 the value dropped 
to £31,019,000, or a decrease of about 
£8,000,000 from grain alone in the income 
of the farmers, while the decrease would 
be far greater during the present year, 
because prices had fallen still lower, and 
there was every reason to believe that a 
larger area had gone out of cultivation. 
This, moreover, was the only country 
where shorter crops did not mean higher 
prices. In 1885 the total wheat crop 
was only 9,500,000 quarters, and the 
average price 32s, 10d.; while in 1892, 
when the total crop had dropped to 
7,000,000 quarters, the average price 
dropped to 30s. 3d. There had been a 
falling off in the” gross revenue of 
the farmers during the current year, 
as compared with the average of 
the five preceding years, of no less 
In 
June, 1890, the total capital employed in 
farming in the United Kingdom was 
£405,200,000 ; in June, 1892, it was 
£331,600,000, making a decrease of 
£73,600,000. Still more serious had 
been the fall in the value of live 
stock, because in recent years live 
stock had been the sheet ‘anchor of the 
farmer. In June, 1890, the value of the 
live stock in the United Kingdom was 
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£248,000,000; in June, 1892, it was 
£179,000,000, or a decrease of nearly 
£70,000,000. This was not a landlord’s 
question. It was equally a tenant's ques- 
tion, and was fast becoming an agricul- 
tural labourer’s question. Up to the 
present the agricultural labourer had been 
better fed, better clothed, and _ better 
housed than in past years. But there 
was every reason to believe that if the 
present depression continued there would 
be a decline in his wages, and that at a 
season of the year when he would be 
most injuriously affected. He had said 
enough to show that the present state of 
things was almost unprecedented. 
had had bad seasons before, failure of 
hay, low prices, and so on, but never an 
accumulation of all these evils, and this 
when the agricultural classes were in 
such an impoverished condition. On all 
sides were to be seen the depopulation of 
the country-side, migration into towns, 
and the keen competition of the agricul- 
tural labourers with the working men of 
the towns. But the evil went further, 


Agricultural 


for nearly all the small shopkeepers of 
the small towns depended upon the agri- 
cultural community living around them ; 


and the depression had had the effect 
of seriously reducing their incomes. 
He would strongly impress upon the 
Government that the position of the yeo- 
men also was exceedingly difficult at the 
present time. He sometimes wondered 
how it was that hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site, who were always advising the return 
of the yeomen to the soil and the growth 
of a peasant proprietary, were continually 
erying out for fresh burdens on the land, 
and would never give any relief 
whatsoever from those burdens. What 
had the Government done to relieve 
the distress which they had admitted ? 
Year after year, month after month, and 
day after day the case had become more 
urgent, and vet the House had sat for 
six months and nothing whatsoever had 
been done. Inside or outside — the 
House the feeling of dissatisfaction 
was growing. All agriculturists were 
agreed that the subject of local taxation 
should be entered into, and all needless 
burdens removed. They were not advo- 
eating Protection, though gentlemen 
opposite must avknowledge that the 
pressure of foreign competition was far 
greater than the supporters of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws led them to expect. 


{z8 JuLy 1893} 
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' The pressure of foreign competition em- 
phasised the fact that those needless 
burdens ought to be removed. The repeal 
of the Corn Laws had affected not only 
the ability of the land to bear those 
burdens, but the justice and equity of 
the burdens themselves. If it was just 
that a class which enjoyed special fiscal 
advantages should also bear special fiseal 
burdens, it was equally true that when 
those advantages had been taken away 
the burdens ought to have been removed. 
Such relief would come with peculiar 
grace from gentlemen opposite, because 

‘all fresh impositions upon the land since 
1846—police, lunaties, highways, educa- 
tion, and sanitary—had been imposed by 
them. Of the taxes which had been im- 
posed upon the land since 1846 gentlemen 
opposite had never removed a single ene. 
It was true that agriculturists had had 
very great relief during the last few 
years ; but for that they were indebted to 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who had provided the funds, But the 
rates were still increasing. They not 
only had new rates, such as the education 

and sanitary rates, but the highway rates, 
owing to the abolition of turnpikes, were 
far more serious than before. ‘They never 
contended that it would have been possible 
for the Government to re-model the whole 
of their local taxation, but they could have 
followed the precedent set by their pre- 

decessors and made personal property con- 
tribute a just quota, At the present time 
there was every reason why this should 
be done. Of late years land, its products 
and its amenities, were decreasing in 
value, whilst all other descriptions of 
property were increasing. In 1881 land 
assessed to Income Tax was valued at 
£51,000,000. In 1891 it had fallen to 
£41,000,000. The total amount of 
profits from trades and professions 
assessed under Schedule D in 1881 was 
£255,000,000, whilst in IS91 it had 
increased to £351,000,000, It was 
an economical mistake to put excep- 
tional burdens upon any one class 
of property, because it prevented the 

circulation of capital, discouraged im- 
provements, and operated as a restrictive 

| tariff in favour of the foreigner. They had 
impressed upon the Government the neces- 
sity of slanghtering imported cattle at the 
port of disembarkation in order to prevent 
the introduction of disease, and Bills had 
been brought in on both sides to prevent 
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foreign food from being fraudulently 
palmed off as English. That would not 
have been Protection. There was no 
desire to prevent the free introduction of 
foreign meat, but they wished to enable 
the purchaser to know what he was buy- 
ing. Such a measure would operate 
equally in favour of the consumer and 
of the producer. They had also 
impressed upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the gross inequality of the Income 
Tax, Innd and houses being assessed 
upon an excessive valuation arbitrarily 
fixed. They had to pay, not only upon 
the gross value of their incomes, but 
upon incomes which were never received. 
There was no allowance for bad debts, 
agencies, or insurance. What was the 
answer of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to these representations ? He 
put another Id. on the Income Tax. 
With regard to swine fever, they im- 
pressed upon the Government that it 
was a matter which affected very much 
the farmer and the poor man; but the 
Government were not prepared to extend 
to them any sympathy. What eager 
desire had they exhibited to show their 
sympathy to this class upon whom 
they showered their blessings only 
at Election time’ The Government 
pleaded the inconvenient season of 
the year, and prided themselves upon the 
fact that 289 pigs less had been attacked 
this year than last. They also urged 
that it was impossible to act, owing to 
the miserable impecuniosity of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He was glad, 
however, to find that there had been a 
death-bed repentance. It was not likely 
the House would have seen the Motion 
the Government had put upon the Paper 
if it had not been that the Motion he was 
submitting obtained the first place for 
that evening. He hoped, now that the 
Government had taken action, they would 
push the matter forward, and, if neces- 
sary, put pressure on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Attention had also been 
directed in the House to the questions of 
the transfer of land and of railway rates 
on agricultural produce. The cost of 
laud trausfer ought to be made as simple 
and cheap as the transfer of Consols, 
whilst a Royal Commission had strongly 
recommended that all preferential rates 
as between home and foreign produce 
should be done away with. How was it 
the Government had not taken any action 
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upon the Resolution with respect to agri- 
cultural holdings passed in the House not 
long ago? It was certainly possible that 
many of these measures might not be 
adequate remedies for the distress which 
existed ; but that was not a sufficient 
answer to bring against those who advo- 
cated this Resolution. If these remedies 
had been accepted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would at least have shown sincerity, 
and would have done something to mitigate 
existing evils. But his case went still 
further than this. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment were the responsible parties to deal 
with this matter, and not they (the 
Opposition). It was not the duty of 
the Opposition to suggest, but it was 
the duty of right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to act. Why had they not acted? He 
believed it was because the subject was 
too dull, too prosaic, too commonplace. 
They preferred legislation of a more 
heroic character—of a more dramatic 
character. Constitutional changes were 
more congenial to them than industrial 
and social questions. To imperil an 
Empire, to destroy a Church, to over- 
throw a voluntary system of education 
in this country—these were their 
favourite pastimes. Their only excuse 
was the impecuniosity of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who, however, could 
find £750,000 to run the Home Rule 
show. But they were unable to find a 
single 6d, to remedy the present disastrous 
state of things in agriculture. The 
people of the country would begin to 
realise that not only generosity, but even 
sympathy, ought to begin at home. While 
the Government had sat wringing their 
hands every other country had been doing 
something for agriculture. France had 
opened out forests to pasture, reduced 
railway rates, and voted 5,000,000f, to 
Agricultural Societies. Germany had 
prohibited exports and reduced railway 
rates. Bavaria had opened out forests. 
Austria had reduced the rates for fodder 
on the State railways, and had recom- 
mended reduction to private railways. In 
conclusion, he only wished to say that he 
based his justification of the Resolution 
upon the utter, and he might almost say 
studied, neglect and indifference of Her 
Majesty’s Government to this question. 
Whilst the distress had been increasing 
absolutely nothing had been done, Not 
only had they rejected all suggestions, 
but they had made no counter-proposals. 
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They had given no encouragement ; they 
had expressed no sympathy, and given no 
assistance. It was not a class question, 
because ali classes were equally affected 
by the condition of the agricultural 
interest. Thanking the House for its 
indulgence and attention, he concluded 
by moving the Resolution. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he rose to second the Reso- 
lution, out of sympathy for agriculture, and 
certainly notas wishing to join in a Vote of 
Censure against the Government of which 
he was a supporter. He regretted most 
sincerely that nothing had been done for 
agriculture, because he came, he was 
sorry to say, from a county full of dis- 
tress, where many worthy, industrious, 
careful men, through no fault of their 


own, were being ruined, many of them | 


asking themselves, sometimes with tears 
in their eyes—* What shalll do? Icannot 
dig; to beg Iam ashamed.” From being 
comfortably off they now saw no haven of 
shelter before their eyes but the workhouse 
or the grave. Looking back over the com- 
paratively narrow vista of 20 years, he 
felt as though he had then lived in the 
Garden of Eden, for in those happy 


days the farmer had a pleasure iu his 


business and made a fair income 
by his industry. He went on his farm 
a happy man; he went home a cheerful 
and contented man, and his aim was to 
increase the produce of his farm, and 
to cultivate it like a garden. ‘The 
landowner possessed a property which 
was supposed to be the securest in the 
country. The labourer saw his em- 
ployment constantly increasing, — his 
wages rising, and his general independ- 
ence improving year by year. 
what a contrast there was to-day! The 
farmer, with no relaxation of industry, 


was now unable tomake both ends meet; | 
his heart was full of care; he saw bank- | 


ruptey staring him in the face, and his 
farm, especially if it belonged to him, 
was like a millstone hung round his neck. 
The landowner saw his rent vanishing 


and the value of his property constantly | 


diminishing, while the agricultural 
labourer’s chance of employment was 
getting smaller and smaller, and his 
wages were getting lower, Land was 
neglected or vacant, and cottages were 
standing deserted. Contrasting the past 
with the present, it seemed as if some 
demon had risen from the pit, and, waving 
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his hand over the fair fields and happy 
country homes, had blighted them with a 
curse. But this was not the first genera- 
tion on which such a calamity had fallen. 
This century had seen some very re- 
markable ups and downs in agricultural 
affairs. It had contained two periods 
of remarkable agricultural prosperity, 
and also two of very great distress. 
The first period of prosperity began a 
little before the last century went out, and 
continued unbroken for 14 years, and 
then, with slight variation, down to 1819 
or 1820. The second period was from 
1853 to I1878—nearly a quarter of a 
century. The first period of agricultural 
distress was more severe than the present. 
It began in the “twenties,” lasted 
through the “thirties,” and into the 
* forties "—about another quarter of a 
century. The second period of distress 
began in 1879, and, alas! continued 
and increased still, and would 
much added to by the drought of the 
present year. The first great period of 
prosperity occurred partly under Free 
Trade and partly under the Corn Laws 
of 1815, while the second quarter of a 
century of prosperity was entirely under 
Free Trade. The first period of distress 
occurred under a system of very high 
Protection—Protection amounting almost 
to prohibition ; while the second period, 
which the country was suffering from 
now, was under Free Trade. But there 
was one thing he would point out that 
was common to both of these periods, and 
that was that thedistress had been in times 
of low prices, and the times of prosperity 
in higher prices. He was persuaded 
that one key, and one alone, unlocked the 
mystery of the cause of these periods of ups 
and downs, of high and of low prices, of 
prosperity and of distress—namely, great 
alterations in the supply, and conse- 
quently in the value of money. Facts 
were stubborn things. He would prove 
his assertions by facts, The first period 
of prosperity was coincident with the era 
of paper mouey—of money made with 
the printing press ; the second with the era 
of the great gold discoveries, the largest 
output of metallic money the world ever 
saw. The first distress followed the return 
to the metallic standard, and the second 
followed the falling-otf of supplies ot 
| gold and the inereased demand for it, due 
not to any natural cause, but to legislation 
| against silver. These facts were in direct 


” 
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contradiction to the teaching of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, when 
they discussed agricultural distress in 
February last, advised them 

“to think more about agriculture and less about 
bi-metallism.” 

He said— 

* Low prices were not the result of any mone- 

tary system.” 

To suppose 

“that the fall in prices was due to a restricted 
currency was really, in his opinion, one of the 
greatest delusions in the world.” 

It was, perhaps, presumptuous for a plain 
farmer to differ with a great authority 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and especially to try to teach him poli- 
tical economy; but he (Mr. Everett) 
must endeavour to do it. He was very 
confident that he had in the right hon. 
Gentleman a_ very intelligent and 
teachable pupil. The words of the right 
hon. Gentleman were in direct opposition 
to facts, to history, and to the greatest 
authorities on questions of this kind. 
Whether general prices were high cr 
low, the key to them was to be found 
in the abundant or the smaller supply 
of money. That was the great factor 
in the case. He was supported in this 
view by Adam Smith, who had said— 

“The quantity of goods or labour which a 
given quantity of gold or silver will exchange 
for depends always upon the fertility or barren- 
ness of the mines which happen to be known 
about the time when such exchanges are made.” 
Mr. J. S. Mill had said— 

* That an increase of the quantity of money 
raises prices and a diminution lowers them is 
the most elementary proposition in the theory 
of currency, and without it we should have no 
key to any of the others.” 

John Locke said— 

“The lessening of the quantity of money 
makes an equal quantity of it exchange for a 
greater of any other thing.” 
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Hume said— 

“ It is the proportion between the circulating 
money and the commodities in the market 
which determines the price,” 

And Ricardo— 

“That commodities rise or fall in price in 
proportion to the increase or diminution of 
money. I assume as a fact that is incontro- 
vertible.” 

The Chancellor's statements, therefore, 
were contrary to all authority. The 
truth was it was so long since his right 
hon. Friend had left sehool that he had 
forgotten his A. B. C. Much or little 
money was the key to the higher or 
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lower level of prices. Their present 
disease was low prices, and a remedy 
would be more money. If a horse was 
lame in the foot it was no use doctoring 
his shoulder to cure him. Let them 
look at the terrible distress which 
afflicted agriculture and trade also, 
earlier in the century—and ample 
materials existed. Such a look 
would confirm this contention. Four 
Select Committees had sat to inquire 
into Agricultural Distress—that was 
to say, in 1821-2, 1833, 1836, and a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1837, 
Their Reports, and the evidence given 
before them, and the Debates of the times, 
showed that the larger or smaller supply 
of money went to the very root 
of prices and of prosperity or distress, 
The Select Committee of 1821-2 was 
presided over by Sir Thomas Gooch, 
a predecessor of his in the representa- 
tion of Suffolk. The Act ordering a 
Return to the metallic standard had been 
passed in 1819, and many connected the 
fall in prices and trouble with that Act. 
The Committee, however, passeda Resolu- 
tion that they would not inquire into this 
view of the cause of the situation. Said 
Mr. Attwood, a Member of the House, 
speaking of this— 

“fT remember, in April, 1821, that I was ex- 

amined before the Agricultural Committee of 
the House of Commons. They told me openly 
and publicly that they had passed a Resolution 
that they would not inquire into the currency 
part of the question, and that I must confine 
my observations to the agricultural part of it, 
‘Good God !" said I, ‘ gentlemen, what are you ? 
Are you not a Committee appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the cause of 
the distress of agriculture!’ ‘Certainly,’ said 
they. * And what is the distress ot agriculture? 
Is it not the low price of agricultural produce ?’ 
‘Undoubtedly,’ said they. 1 rejoined, * Is there 
any other <listress in agriculture, except the low 
price of agricultural produce?’ * Certainly 
not.’ ‘What is the low price of agricultural 
produce! Is it not the small quantity of money 
or currency which agricultural produce com- 
mands in the market!’ ‘ Most certainly it is. 
‘Why, then,’ said [,*do you mean to say that 
you have passed a Resolution declaring that you 
will not inquire into the very subject which you 
are expressly appointed to inquire into?’ I could 
get no further answer to this,” 
Though they passed this Resolution they 
could not, however, keep clear of the 
question, The Committee presented three 
Reports—in June, 1821 ; in April, 1822; 
and in May, 1822. Inthese Reports they 
spoke of — 

“The unparalleled 
down to 1814.” 
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They admitted with regret that the com- 
plaints in the Petitions which had been 
referred to them as to the existing dis- 
tress were founded on fact; that the 
returns from an arable farm were by no 
means adequate to the charges and out- 
goings. The fall in prices they agree 
explained the trouble. They expressed 
the hope 

“that either from the savings of more pros- 
perous times, or from the credit which farmers, 
past punctuality of payment may command, 
farmers possess resources which will enable 
them to surmount the difficulties under which 
they labour.” 

They touched upon questions referred to 
in the Petitions such as tithes, rates and 
taxes, warehousing of grain, Corn Laws, 
&c.; but they saw no adequate relief to 
be had in dealing with any of these. As 
to Protection, they said— 

“The ruinously low prices of agricultural 
produce at this moment cannot be ascribed to 
any deficiency in the protecting power of the 
law. Protection cannot be carried further than 
monopoly.” 

No corn was admitted, then, while the 
price was under 80s, a quarter. On the 
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change in the value of money they said— 


“Your Committee, however. cannot but 
ascribe a proportion of the depression in 
prices. . . to the measures which the restora- 
tion of our currency had rendered necessary. . . 
an effect which has been aggravated. . . by the 
endeavours of other countries to revert to a 
metallic currency simultaneously with ourselves. 
They deeply lament the derangement which 
the fluctuations of the last 10 years in the value 
of thecurrency had occasioned in all the trans- 
actions of life, together with the individual 
loss and suffering unavoidably produced by the 
return toa fixed standard.” 

They also said-— 

“The departure from our ancient standard in 

proportion as it was prejudicial to all creditors of 
money and persons dependent on fixed incomes 
was a benefit to the active capitals of the 
country. And the restoration of the standard 
has been in its turn proportionately disadvan- 
tageous to the productive classes of the com- 
munity, and also attended with embarrassment 
to the landowner having mortgages and fixed 
charges to meet, fixed when land bore a higher 
value in reference to the impaired value of 
money.” 
Following the Report of that Committee 
the Small Note Act was passed, which 
gavesomerelief while it lasted. TheCom- 
mittee of 1833 was presided over by Sir 
James Graham. In their Report they re- 
ferred to the hope expressed by the former 
Committee, and said they 


“With deep regret express the fear that 
the difficulties alone remain unchanged ” ; 
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that the “Savings are gone, or greatly 
diminished ” ; the “credit failing,” and “the 
resources generally exhausted.” 

They went on to say— 

“ Less labour and capital are being applied to 
the soil. Ancient corn lands, especially clay 
lands, are going out of cultivation. 

“ This arises from low prices and inadequate 

profit of cultivation.” 
They agreed with the Committee of 
1821 as to the effect of the currency 
changes, and referred to the decay 
of yeomen farmers, which they 
considered due to the fall’ in 
prices and tothe altered value of money. 
They quoted from the Report of the 
Committee of 1821 their remarks as to 
the cruel effects of, first, the depreciation 
of money, and after of its appreciation, 
and pleaded for the desirability of steadi- 
ness of price. They said— 

“Fresh experiments in the value of money 

must affect the price of agricultural pro- 
duce, shake public confidence, and lead to the 
derangement of all settled contracts, and they 
ought, after past experience to be viewed by 
the Legislature with peculiar caution.” 
It would have been well if this had been 
remembered before Germany changed 
her standard in 1872, America hers in 
1873, France hers in 1874, Austria hers in 
1892, and India hers now. Before the 
Committee of 1833 the following testimony 
was given. Mr. Joseph Sandars, corn 
merchant, Liverpool, said— 

“During the depreciation of the currency 
from 1797 to 1819 there was a period of very 
unusual prosperity amongst farmers ; the Bank 
Restriction Act of 1797 was reversed in 1819, 
and we have seen a descending scale. . . . I 
think agriculture has not reached the bottom of 
that scale.” 

“ The distress was very materially aggravated 
by the Act of 1826, which repealed the Act of 
1822 permitting the issue of £1 notes.” 

Mr. John Cramp, of Thanet, farmer and 
valuer, said— 

“ How do you think prices have been lowered 
so much?—By the diminution of the circu- 
lating medium. What has lowered agricultural 
produce has lowered everything else.” 

Mr. William Smith, near Derby, farmer 
and agent, said— 

* All this insolvency is owing to the fall in 
prices,” 

“ Not amore industrious set of men living.” 
“Their property swept away by the Act of 
1819.” 

Mr. Henry Burgess, Secretary to the 
Committee of Country Bankers, said— 

“If the metal which is standard becomes 
scarce that will produce an alteration in 
prices. 
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“The Acts of 1816 and 1819, taken together 
establishel a lower range of prices perma- 
nently. 

“The Act of 1819,"—the main cause of the 

fall in prices, as well agricultural as manufac- 
turing. “Nine out of 10 of the great manufac- 
turing works in Lancashire, he had been told, 
“had changed hands through insolvency. The 
witnesses, examined before that Act (of 1819) 
was passed, were mainly persons concerned with 
commercial affairs in London, such as Exchange 
brokers, loan contractors, and London bankers. 
Many of these had interests directly opposite to 
the interests of the productive classes.” 
He were the classes 
with hon. Friend 
below now. Who 
did he send to represent him at 
the Brussels Conference ? Represen- 
tatives not of industry, but of money. 
The Select Committee of 1836 was 
presided over by Mr. Shaw Lefevre. It 
was a most influential Committee, in- 
eluding Sir R. Peel, Lord John Russell, 
Sir James Graham, and Lord Stanley. 
It took a great body of evidence, but 
did not report. The Chairman prepared 
a Report, but the Committee could not 
agree on it. Distress had increased 
rather than diminished, that was affirmed 
by many of their witnesses. John 
Langhorn, banker, Berwick-on-T weed, 
who was a witness called, said— 

“No relief would be afforded to the farmer 
except through the relaxation of the currency. 
1816 removed by increased 
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afraid these 
which his right 
him took advice 


was 


“ Distress of 
issues, 

“ Distress of 1819-20-21 relieved in 1823-4-5 by 
increased issues.” 

~ He looked upon the raising of the standard 
of 1819 as an act of naked injustice.” 

Lord Ashburton (Mr. Baring) said— 

“ Price is regulated by the demand and supply 
of the article to be measured, and aiso by the 
value of the article of which the measure is 
made. Price is a certain portion of that metal (or 
other article) which is established by law as the 
measure of value.” 

Richard Spooner, M.P., banker, said— 

“IT consider the main cause of the present 
depressed state of agriculture to be low prices 
occasioned by our monetary system. 

« The price of everything is regulated by the 
quantity of circulating medium,” 

None of these witnesses, it would be 
seen agreed, with the doctrine laid down 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in February The fourth Com- 
mittee (of the Lords) sat in 1837, 
and did not agree to any Re- 
port. It took a great deal of evidence 
us to the effect of the Currency Laws on 
Here were a few samples: Mr. 


last. 


prices. 
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John Lewin, large farmer and miller 
near Wickham Market, Suffolk, said— 


“ We have always had better prices when the 
currency bas been expanded, and when it is 
contracted they are lower. . . . L have watched 
for 20 years the Bank circulation ; the issue of 
country notes expands and contracts with it. 
(Banking was free then.) When the Bank of 
England has increased its issues, our prices have 
got up ; when they have been contracted, our 
prices have gone down.” 


Mr. Pattison, M.P., a Governor of the 
Bank of England, was asked— 


“How do you account for the great fall in 
prices since 1820?” 

He said— 

“It is owing to the change from a paper toa 
joint metallic and paper circulation. 

“ Have you any doubt that the contraction of 
the currency ireduced all prices? —I believe 
that the alteration of the currency had an effect 
on prices,” 


The Earl of Radnor said— 


“IT attribute the general fall in prices to the 
contraction of the currency ,~which followed the 
Act of 1819.” 

Mr. E. 8S. Cayley, M.P. for Yorkshire, 
said— 

“My firm conviction is that the necessary 
consequence of Mr. Peel's Bill was to reduce the 
price of wheat in this country from 8Us, to 40s, 
—Answer 3640,” 

Lord Ashburton said— 

“ The more he considered it, the more he felt 

the question of the currency to be one not only 
of the utmost importance, but as the one in 
which were involved all the distresses ex- 
perienced by the country, and also their 
remedy.” 
He would now give a few quotations 
from speeches in the many Debates 
on distress in those times, Sir 
James Graham, in a speech in the 
House of Commons on a Motion to for- 
bid the circulation of Scotch £1 notes in 
England in 1828, said— 

“The gentlemen opposite had contrived to 
reduce the price of corn lower than it had been 
since the Revolution. The miracle was produced 
by a very simple process—namely, that of 
tampering with the currency, from which the 
landlord is sure to be the first to suffer. The 
value of money was heavily increased, while all 
contracts remained at their nominal amount. 
The change bore down the amount of the land- 
lord’s receipt for his produce, while all the fixed 
charges and incumbrances on his estate were 
increased. He was forced to pay ina currency 
30 per cent. higher than that in which he had 
borrowed, and the consequence was that he 
must retrench, abandon the hospitality and 
liberality of his ancestors, and live like a 
niggard and degraded man, and squeeze his 
tenants like an oppressor, or the monied man 
walked in and took possession, A decrease in 
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the quantity of money is the first step in 
high read to ruin.” 
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the 


Earl Stanhope, in the House of Lords in 
1830, in the Debate on the Address, said— 


“To what is tne universal distress owing! 
It is to be ascribed to the erroneous basis on 
which our currency has been placed since 1819. 
Prices have not fallen in agricultural produce 
only ; the depression has been continuous and 
universal ever since the Act of 1819 passed, 
and especially since the suppression of smal! 
notes took effect in the beginning of last year. 
Such a universal and continued depression can 
be ascribed only to some cause pee alike 
upon all branches of industry, and that cause is 
to be found in the enormous contraction of the 
currency which has taken place.” 

In the: Debate on the distress of the 
country in Mareh, 1830, Mr. Western, 
M.P. for Essex, said— 


“It was to the change in the currency that 
we were to attribute our distress,” 
Mr. Hudson Gurney said— 

“To me it does seem perfectly clear that the 
one and only source of all our difficulties, and 
of all the distress that press so large a portion 
of our population to the earth, is the affair of 
money—the great and inconceivable error of 
making gold their only standard.” 


Mr. Attwood said— 


“ The conduct of the Government respecting 
the currency had operated as a confiscation of 
the property of the landed man for the benefit 
of the monied man.” 

Sir F. Burdett said— 

“The fatal Bill of 1819. Subsequently to 
that measure there was a Motion for a Com- 
mittee by the hon. Member for Suffolk (Sir T. 
Gooch) which was obtained, and a partial relief 
was obtained for the existing distress by the 
issue of £1 notes.” 

He mocks at the worship of the “golden 


idol.” 


“They sacrificed the agricultural interest, 
the shipping interest, and the commercial 
interest, to the public creditor, to placemen, 
and to pensioners.” 


In the Debate on agricultural distress 
on May 25, 1835, 0n a Motion of the 
Marquess of Chandos, the Ear! of Darling- 
ton seconding, said— 


“So desperate was the condition of the agri- 
culturists that it was,in his opinion, the duty 
of the House to brave all difficulties, and go to 
the root of the evil. It would be found that 
the contraction of the currency was the root of 
the evil.” 


The famous Mr. Cobbett said— 


“ The real cause of all the agricultural dith- 
culties of England was the change which had 
taken place in the value of money. Therein 
lay the true source of the national misfortunes. 

. The original moving power by which 
their distress had been occasioned was the well- 
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known currency measure of the right hon. 
Baronet near him.” 


Mr. Benett said — 


“He agreed with Mr. Western that the 
causes of the agricultural distress, and the 
sources of relief must be sought for in the 
currency question.” 


Daniel O'Connell said— 


“ There was such a place as Ireland; agri- 
cultural distress was as great, if not greater, in 
that country than in England. They had been 
during the Debate wholly forgotten. The 
remedy proposed by the noble Lord (relief of 
taxation) was only like clipping or paring the 
thorn in the field. One remedy—the only sure 
remedy—was passed over—namely, one that 
would have the effect of mitigating the horrors 
of the Gold Currency Bill. If noone else would, 
he would put in his claim for that scheme, 
which was better tnan all the other schemes he 
had heard that night proposed.” 


On Mr. —— Motion for a silver 
standard on Ist June, 1835, O’Connell 
said again— 

“A more destructive Bill, a more iniquitous 
Bill, than that of 1819 had never been intro- 
duced, There never had been a Bill more fatal 
to this country or so fatal to Ireland. There 
was no pressing necessity for that measure. It 
appeared to him to have been concocted in in- 
sanity, and for no other purpose than to make 
a mighty experiment on the power of human 
suffering to see what weight it would bear. He 
remembered persons having valuable interests 
in land leased to others who had also interests, 
and all were swept from the face of the land by 
the effect of that Bill as by a plague or pesti- 
lence. 

“The monied interest had a strong motive for 
upholding the present system.” 

Mr. Wodehouse said— 

“ All other remedies would prove utterly in- 
effectual. He had been one of the Committee 
who sat in 1822 upon agricultural distress, and 
he had been one of a small minority who were 
opposed to the adoption of their Report on the 
ground put forward by Mr, Huskisson, that it 
did not sufficiently take into account the altered 
value of money. He was convinced that the 
present state of the currency had already done 
incalculable mischief, particularly to those con- 
nected with agriculture, and still threatened to 
overwhelm them with immeasurable ruin.” 


Mr. Richards said, their distress 


| “was entirely caused by the Bill of 1819." 


Sir R. Peel declared 
“that she Bill did increase the distress of the 
country to a certain degree Ido not deny, It 
was impossible to escape. After 20 
years of, en « Inconvertible paper, . . -« 
Without. 

“ By depreciating the standard the prices of 
all commodities would be raised.” 
And the last quotation he would give 
was from Lord John Russell, on the 
Corn Laws. In 1843 he said— 
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“In 1815 a new policy was adopted, and 80s. 

was established as the price at which foreign 
corn might be admitted. An important change, 
however, occurred in 1819, which really affected 
the price of corn, The attempt to keep up the 
price of corn at 80s. entirely failed ; for the 
right hon. Baronet, in 1819, introduced a change 
in the currency and restored the standard of 
value.” 
What was the effect ? Why, five years 
before 1820, wheat averaged 80s. 9d., 
while in five years after 1820 itaveraged 
only 57s. 3d. 

“Tt was not any alteration in the Corn Laws 
that produced the alteration in price ; it was the 
change in the monetary system,” 
said Lord John Russell. Was it 
not clear that change in the value of 
mouey was the key to the distresses and 
agonies of those sorrowful years ? Con- 
traction of money was the disease, low 
prices the symptoms; the consequences 
general industrial ruin. Jevons said— 

“Money rose 140 per cent. in value in those 
years ; prices fell 60 per cent.” 

Low prices did not bring a blessing, but 
exactly the reverse. The second great 
revival of agriculture began soon after 
the great gold discoveries under Free 
Trade, and continued a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It was coincident with the largest 
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increase to the metallic money of the 


world recorded in history. A general 
rise in prices took place soon after the 
new discoveries began, as the tables of 
the average prices of commodities clearly 
show. And with that rise came extra- 
ordinary industrial prosperity. If the 
Prime Minister, with his great powers, 


made himself conversant with the facts, | Hel ; 
| 1879, and the late Chancellor of the Ex- 


he would not speak of gold as of fixed or 
immovable value when, as a matter of 
fact, it had greatly altered in value in the 
way of decrease after the great gold dis- 
coveries, and of increase in the last 20 
years. A great and continuous fall in 
prices was the cause of the great distress 
from which the agriculturists were now 
suffering, a fall due to the growing value 
of gold. Since that fall commenced a 
Royal Commission (of 1879) on Agricul- 
tural Depression had been appointed and 
had made its inquiry, and most of its 
recommendations had been carried out. 
There was a Commission on Depression 
in Trade and Industry in 1885. Thena 
Gold and Silver Commission in 1886, 
which recommended more mouey, whilst 
there had also been several Monetary 
Conferences, evidences that something 
was wrong with money. Now anohter 
Commission was proposed. He ven- 
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tured to predict that, unless the fall 
in prices was stayed, nothing that 
that Commission would do would be 
of any good. The hon. Member who 
had preceded him had spoken of the 
great loss agriculture had sustained by 
the fallin prices. Mr. W. C. Little, in 
The Farmer's Almanack of the present 
year, showed that the gross value of the 
agricultural produce of Great Britain 
was now £35,000,000 a year less than 
the mean of the years 1865 to 1875. 
An enormous loss to fall annually upon 
one single industry in the country. 
Land had fallen in value £20 to £30 an 
acre. Well, this was the disease. What 
was the cause of the fall in prices ? 
To those who were acquainted with the 
facts (which, unhappily, lay out of sight 
to most people) the cause—or, at any rate, 
one great cause—was perfectly clear. In 
the gold standard countries money was, for 
the second time in the century, steadily 
rising in value. Why this was the 
case was also very plain. With a 
continually increasing population and 
production of commodities, there had 
been a large decrease in the supply 
of gold, as compared with the past, and, 
worse still, legislation in country after 
country against silver had been artificially 
enormously increasing the demand for 
gold. The natural effect produced was 
that gold had risen in value and prices 
had fallen. When these changes begun 
some astute persons saw the cloud 
arising, and spoke of it. Lord Beacons- 
field spoke of it in the House of Lords in 
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chequer (Mr, Goschen) spoke of it in 
the House of Commons as long ago 
Lord Beaconsfield said, * Gold 
is appreciating every day, and as it 
appreciates the lower become prices.” 
Mr. Goschen attributed part of the agri- 
cultural distress then beginning to be felt 
to the sume fact. He should like to 
wake a few quotations from Mr. Giffen’s 
interesting book, Prices and Incomes 

‘ompared, published in 1888, Mr. Giffen 
there said he predicted in 1879, in a 
paper he read on “The Fall in Prices 
since 1873,” 

“That we were in the presence of the phe- 
nomenon known to economists as the apprecia- 
tion of money.” 

He added (page 38)— 

“We can say positively now that the recent 
change from a high to a low level of prices is 
due to achange in money of the nature and in 
he direction of contraction,” 
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After setting forth the facts, he writes— | 


“The inference seems conclusive that since 
1873 the alteration in the economic movement 
has been in money, and to this must be ascribed 
the change in prices which has occurred.” 

On page 41 he said— 

“The rising prices of commodities between 
1850 and 1873, although commodities were in- 
creasing as much as they have done since, 
were maintained by continual additions to the 
stock and efficiency of money. Since 1873 the 
movement of additions to the stock—which was 
a very pronounced one—has been arrested, if 
there has not been an actual withdrawal from, 
or diminution of, stock uncompensated by any 
increase in the efficiency of money. Conse- 


quently, the fall of prices since 1873 is explained | 


by the check to the previous movement.” 
Later on Mr. Giffen said that if (as he 
had shown to be probable) 

“the supply of new money is not equal to 
quite keep things at an equilibrium, then we 


may have a long-continued fall from generation | 


to generation.” 
The effects to follow were given in the 


following passages :— 


“The weight of all permanent burdens in- 


creased, 
“ Debtors pay more; creditors receive more. 
“It prevents those who have debts to pay 
gaining by the development of industry, as they 
would otherwise gain. 
“ The weight of the gold debt of a country 
like India enormously increased. 
“Spells ruin to individuals and classes, 
«The probabilities appear to point 
further run upon gold.” 
He even suggested that— 
“We may have to devise a substitute for 
money that will be more stable in value.” 


to 


He well said (page 55)— 

“ Many mischiefs might have been avoided if 
all concerned had realised 10 or 15 years ago 
what was likely to happen in money, and good 
will be done now if possibilities are kept 
steadily in view.” 

The Daily News of June 27, 1893, said— 

“Every country which forsakes silver for 

gold inevitably throws more work upen gold, 
and increases its value in relation to mer- 
chandise—in other words, prolongs the depres- 
sion of prices in the great markets of Europe 
and North America.” 
Similar opinions were held by thinkers in 
Germany and in the United States. At the 
Silver Convention at St. Louis, in Novem- 
ber, 1889, Mr. Senator Stewart said— 

“The fact that money is gone up and pro- 
perty down is felt throughout the land. Every 
farmer in the great valley of the Mississippi 
feels it; every wealth producer in the East 
feels it too; every mortgagor is suffering from 
this fraudulent change in his contract. The 
weight of the farmer's mortgage is becoming 
heavier every day, while his power to lift it is 
constantly diminishing. Despair is upon him ; 
he and his family are suffering; hope is taken 
away. It takes more bushels of wheat, more 
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bales of cotton, more hours of toil, to pay his 
| debt by 30 or 40 per cent. than when he con- 
tracted it.” 


The truth was that the pound sterling in 
England and the Colonies had been 
changed from an honest pound of steady 
value into a cruel oppressor of the pro- 
ducer continually reducing prices and 
profits, and so reducing the employment 
of labour and foreing down wages. It 
had become to unfortunate debtors an 
instrument of extortion of the worst Shy- 
lock type. The Government had stood 





by and seen producers here and in the 


Colonies robbed. India had pleaded in 
| vain for assistance in the reduction of the 
continually-growing burden of her Debt, 
|and the English farmers had made the 
At 


re- 


same plea without being listened to. 
the Brussels Monetary Conference 
| cently the attitude of Great Britain was 
| unfriendly to the proposal to restore the 
At the 


were 


currency to what it was before. 
present: moment the Government 
| dealing a double blow—to the poor ryot 
in India on the one hand, increasing the 
toil he would have to give for his money, 
and to the poor farmer in England, in- 
creasing his toil, on the other. What he 
wanted the Government to do was to treat 
money (whether silver or gold) as 
a friend to the people, not as an 
jenemy. He wanted them to help to 
| restore the currency, which had been 
tampered with. There was, in his 
opinion, no other remedy to our depres- 
sion. This was a life and death question 
| with the English farmer. If he was 
wrong in his views, he was, at least, 
honestly wrong, but he was persuaded 
he was not wrong. It was far from his 
wish to blame the Minister of Agricul- 
ture (Mr. Gardner). He did not wish 
to hurt the Government, only to mend 
it. For the sake of his suffering neigh- 
bours at home, he had embraced this 
opportunity of pleading their cause. 
The Government might, by adopting 
the views he had advocated, bring 
about greater prosperity, not only 
to agriculture, but to all classes 
of the people. If, instead of treating 
money as an enemy, they would look 
upon it as a friend, if with free ports 
they would give also free mints, they 
would bring blessings upon the country, 
they would fill up the Exchequer, they 
would remove agricultural depression, 
and they would effect au enormous 
amount of good, 


20 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “* That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House regrets that, notwithstanding the 
severity of the depression to which attention 
was called in the gracious Speech from the 
Throne, Her Majesty’s Government have not 
thought it their duty to entertain the proposals 
which have been made during the Session, or to 
take other action to lessen the difficulties and 
to improve the condition of the Agricultural 
interest.”"—(.Vr. Lopes,) 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South 


Molton) said, he was sure that every 


would have a feeling of the deepest sym- 
pathy with the agriculturists of 
country, who were suffering very severely 
from the depression which now existed ; 
but he must demur to one or two of the 
propositions put forward by the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Lopes). The 
hon, Member said, in the first place, that 
the supporters of the Government did 
not tell their constituents that they 
intended to pass the Home Rule Bill 
this year. The hon. Member must have 
grievously misread his opponents’ ad- 
dresses and speeches if he thought any 
such thing. He (Mr. Lambert) did not 
grudge the time spent in passing the 
Home Rule Bill, because he believed 
that measure would so relieve the work 


of Parliament that they would soon have | °. i : eh 
: | silver, to increase the price of food, that 


time to attend to those duties which so 
urgently needed seeing to at home. He 
believed the division of rates between 
landlord and tenant was a non-controver- 
sial reform. 
Richmond Commission, and hon. Gentle- 


It was recommended by the | Hens sigdlae an 
: |a large majority in the House of Com- 
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had conduced in Great Britain to cheap 
food. He would ask hon. Members 
opposite, especially those representing 
borough constituencies, whether they 
were prepared to say that cheap food 
was not a blessing to this country 7 The 
present Government was asked to cure 
all the ills that agriculture was heir to 


; before they had been 12 months in Office. 


Was agricultural distress more acute now 
than it was a year ago? [Cries of 
“Yes!"] And what was the reason ? 
The weather. If hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site could control the weather they would 
be very desirable men to have to conduct 


| the agricultural operations of the country. 


Member who approached the question | 


unable to follow the con- 
the hon. Member for the 


been 
of 


clusions 


this | Woodbridge Division (Mr. Everett). He 


(Mr. Lambert) confessed that the sub- 
ject of bi-metallism was rather beyond 
his comprehension, It seemed to him 
that if greater prosperity would be pro- 
duced by making the ratio of silver to 
gold 15 to 1, the result of making the 
two metals of equal value would be to 
get 15 times more prosperity. No doubt 
the farmers’ produce had diminished in 
value owing to the depreciation of silver, 
but the working classes sold their labour 
for gold. Not only had gold appreciated, 
but wages had increased, so that working 
men had received more than formerly, 
and what they had received bought more 
of the necessaries of life. If it was in- 
tended, by placing an artificial value on 


was nothing less than Protection, which 


| he felt sure the country would not have 


men opposite did not dare to oppose it, | 
although when they were in Office they | 


did not it. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite rather taunted the Minister for 
Agriculture (Mr. Gardner) with 
having a seat in the Cabinet. He (Mr. 
Lambert), on the other hand, congra- 
tulated his right hon. Friend on his 
patriotism. It was said that the late 
Minister for Agriculture refused to take 


piss 


Ton Ire neg 7 . we sped | : ~ 
Office at first, because he was not offered | mentary Inquiry without delaying the whole 


a position in the Cabinet, and his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gardner) was to be 
congratulated on having shown, at least, 
as much patriotism as his predecessor. 
The cause of agricultural depression was 
foreign competition caused by increased 
protuction in foreign countries. This 





fora single moment. The question of 
bi-metallism had already been settled by 


mons. The Mover of the Resolution had 
said he wanted to obtain a reduction of 
taxation. He (Mr. Lambert) was 
against all rates and = taxes on 
principle, and hated and detested them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin), speaking at 
Lincoln on January 21, 1893, said— 
**Many large measures would be dealt with in 
the coming Session. He thought they ought to 
devote their energies to obtaining a Varlia- 


question of the burdens on land, and the exact 
proportions of taxation which ought to be borne 
by landed property on the one hand and per- 
sonal property on the other.” 


Why, then, had the right hon, Gentle- 
man refused the inquiry which had been 
offered by the Government again and 
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again ? A Parliamentary Inquiry 
having been offered, he should like to ask 
whether, supposing all rates upon land 
were abolished, the landlords would not 
immediately raise the rents ? For him- 
self, he was against all rates and taxes on 
principle. But would hon. Members 
opposite agree with the landlord that the 
rents would not increased ? If the 
tenant farmers were to support the Con- 
servative Party they would not obtain an 
amendment of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act. When the Agricultural Holdings 
Act was before the House in 1883 the 


be 


right hon. Member for Sleaford (Mr. 


Chaplin) voted in 13 out of 14 Divisions 
against the tenant farmer. He must 
protest against putting all the blame for 
agricultural distress on the present Go- 
vernment. Foreign competition was the 
cause of it, and the acuteness of the dis- 
tress this year over that of last was owing 
to the weather. As to the speech of his 
hon. Friend on bi-metallism, he failed to 
that would remedy matters, 
it meant Protection, the 


how 
whereas 


see 


and 
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depression and meet the farmers as well 
as he could. Anything that would make 
food dearer in this country would not be 
palatable to the working classes. He 
considered the true remedy for agricul- 
tural depression lay in the producer and 
the consumer being brought closer to- 
gether, in the tenants having greater 
security for their capital, and more free- 
dom in cultivation, fair rents, and farms 
more suitable to their capital ; and he 
should vote in support of the Govern- 
ment in negativing the Resolution. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) sai‘, this Debate had been looked 
forward to with the greatest interest. 
Farmers in the country had been waiting 
and waiting; the depression had been 


| getting deeper, and something was ex- 
| pected from the Government with regard 


country would not stand it. The Govern- | 


ment had proposed a Committee of 
Inquiry, which was blocked by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin). What was 
for his attitude ? 
he would explain that. 


He (Mr. Lam- 


the reason | 
He would be glad if | 


bert) rather thought he knew the reason. | 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- | 


ford) : I did not block it. 
Mr. LAMBERT said, he would ask 


how it was, then, that the inquiry was | 


j ¥ 
not going on : 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I have explained | 


half-a-dozen times why I placed my 
Amendment on the Paper. 


Mr. LAMBERT said, perhaps the | 


right hon. Gentleman would allow him to 
give him a reason for the attitude 
he had taken up. He thought 
right hon. Gentleman was afraid of what 
the Committee would recommend. 


the | 


| 


Their | 


proposals might be too Radical for him. | 


The right bon. Gentleman would not 
eare to have an outside tribunal 
fering with rents. 
was very much interested in agriculture. 
Why had they not prepared a Bill and 
sent it to the House of Commons ? 


inter- | 


The House of Lords | 


He | 


maintained that the Department of the | 
President of the Board of Agriculture | 


had not failed. The right hon, Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gardner) had done everything 


| Commission had been proposed. 


to their interests which had been so long 


and grievously delayed. He thought 


they were justitied in asking the Govern- 
ment why they had turned a deaf ear to 
the prayers of the farmers and labourers, 
who were looking forward to a time, not 
only of depression, but to a time of 


poverty. In the Debate on the Address 
the Opposition were told that they did 
not propose any remedies. But on that 
oceasion he said it was not the duty of 
the Opposition to propose remedies. Had 
anything tangible been proposed by the 
Government for their acceptance ? Only 
a Select Committee to inquire, not into 
one definite suggestion of relief, but 
into the whole question of agriculture 
and its depression. That was nothing 
more nor less than an abominable sham. 
Such an inquiry would have lasted one, 
two, or three years, at the end of 
which time the present Government 
would not have responsible for | 
what was going on. Then a Royal 
The 
Board of Agriculture cost the country 
over £57,000 year. The farming 
interest was in a state of depression ; the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer told the 
House that he had not a penny 
much, and vet a Royal Commission was 
to be appointed, which would cost at 
least £25,000, to aseertain facts which 
the Board of Agriculture could put the 
Government in possession of in a few 
months. The Government had in that 
Department the best men who could give 
advice with regard to the question; but 
because the Government did not wish to 


been 


too 


in his power to mitigate the agricultural | give instant relief a desire was shown to 
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postpone the subject. He believed that 
the tenant farmers understood the mean- 
ing of these Seleet Committees and 
Royal Commissions as well as the fact 
that the Government would not give 
them that relief which was sought. Now 
it was known what the professions of the 
Government and its supporters during the 
last Eleetion were worth, and when the 
time came again to solicit a renewal of 
their confidence the Government would 
be brought face to face with their broken 
promises, and would not be returned by a 
majority to the House. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I think 
the accusation made against the Govern- 
ment of not carrying out the policy em- 
bodied in the Speech from the Throne 
comes rather strangely from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. At the time the 
Speech was delivered it was hoped that 
the House would proceed to inquire into 
the subject by means of a Select Com- 
mittee; but, owing largely to the action 
of hon. Members opposite, this Commit- 
tee was not appointed. I would call 
attention to the character of the Resolu- 
tion which has been presented by the 
hon. Member. The Resolution conveys 
an attack on the Government in terms 
studiously vague and ingeniously compre- 
hensive. It enables all sorts of men 
holding opinions absolutely opposed to 
each other on the subject of agricultural 
distress and its remedies to join together 
in a general attack on the Government. 
I would like to know from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite what steps the Government 
have failed to take, and what are their 
sins of omission 7 I do not believe that 
any hon, Gentleman opposite will get up 
and say honestly that he knows more 
than three recommendations of a heroic 
and specific character for dealing with 
agricultural distress. These are :—First, 
the reform of our fiscal system—in other 
words, Protection ; secondly, reform of 
our currency—in otherwords,bi-metallism; 
and, thirdly, reform of our climatie con- 
ditions—in other words, better weather. 
I think all of these recommendations are 
equally impossible under present con- 
ditions. Lord Salisbury, speaking this 
Session in the House of Lords in the 
Debate on the Address, said there were 


only two remedies for agricultural | 


distress—the one the weather and the 
other prices. One of these you cannot 


Mr. Wharton 
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alter, and the other you will not alter, 
The right hon. Member for Sleaford has 
testified that, as far as he is concerned, 
he thinks there is only one remedy, and 
that is bi-metallism, because he objects 
to any inquiry except one as to prices, 
As to the proposals which, as the hon, 
Member has pointed out, have been made 
during the Session, the Government has 
waited with expectaney—and I myself 
almost with longing—to hear what are 
the recommendations from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who pose before the 
country as being the special friends of 
the farmers. I admit with regret that 
the majority of the farming interest in 
this country are disposed to support hon, 
Gentlemen opposite. But this distress is 
admitted to be as bad as ever it has been, 
and there is a wicked Liberal Govern- 
ment in power which neglects the 
interests of the farmers. Why have not 
hon. Gentlemen come _ forward this 
Session and pointed out what is to be 
done? They have brought in Bills dealing 
with swine fever and with the marking 
of meat. But will any sane man in the 
House say that these Bills represent 
everything that ought to be done to meet 
the agricultural depression ? The Go- 
vernment have been most anxious to 
bring in a measure dealing with swine 
fever when the state of business of the 
House permitted. That Bill was brought 
in yesterday, and I hope hon. Members 
opposite will allow it to be considered as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What are the pro- 
visions of the Bill ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: I should not 


| be in Order if I were to gointo that now. 


It is not before the House. But I may 
inform the House that it is a Bill which 
proposes to transfer to the Board of 
Agriculture the business of dealing with 
swine fever, which at present is in the 
hands of the Local Authorities. This is 
one of the proposals which the Govern- 
ment are accused of not bringing forward. 
I pass now to the question of marking 
foreign meat. The hon. Member 
attacked the Government because they 
did not accept at onee a proposal of this 
pature. I am glad to see the late 
President of the Board of Trade in his 
place, and I would be surprised if the 
right hon. Gentleman gets up and says 
that he would be prepared, as a Minister 
in a Conservative Government, to 
accept a proposal for the marking of 
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meat without due consideration before- 
hand. The Government were accused 
by the hon. Member of not dealing with 
this question, when, as a matter of fact, 
the Government assented in the other 
House to the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire not only into the marking of 
foreign meat, but into the marking of all 
foreign and colonial produce. ‘The hon. 
Gentleman must have been aware of that 
fact, but he was careful to suppress it when 
attacking the Government. Then there 
is the subject of railway rates. The 
President of the Board of Trade has 
done all he could for the benefit of 
agriculturists in this direction; and at the 
present moment the First Commissioner 
of Works is presiding over a Committee 
which is endeavouring to see what can be 
done for the protection and benefit of 
agriculturists. The Government have 
also given attention to the subject of the 
adulteration of fertilisers and feeding 
stuffs. 
ber for Sleaford, during the late Govern- 
ment, brought in a Bill on that subject ; 
but, unfortunately, he was unable to get 
it through the House. I bad the honour 
of introducing a measure on the same 
subject this Session: the House has 
aecepted its Second Reading ; it has been 
referred to a Grand Committee: and 
there is every possible chance of the 
measure, which will be of great use to 
agriculturists, becoming law this Session. 
It has also been said that some reform of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act is essen- 
tial for the benefit of the tenant farmers. 
I have always entertained that opinion. 


It certainly does not lie with hon. 


My right hon, Friend the Mem- | 
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Members to accuse the Government of | 


indifference 
cultural Holdings Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for 
especially argued that this very measure 
should be referred to a Seleet 
mittee. Now, what do we propose todo? 


with regard to the Agri- | 
. - | 
Sleaford | 


Com- | 


Hon. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I did not say the | 


measure—for there was no 
before the House—should be referred to 
a Select Committee. What I 
that a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. 

Mr. H. GARDNER : Certainly, that 
is what I say. The measure to which I 
refer is the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
which is the law at the present moment. 
The right hon, Gentleman proposes to 
refer the matter to a Select Committee. 
But we propose to refer it toa Royal 


measure | 
the Royal Commission : 
said was | 
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Commission, which is better than a 
Select Committee, because a Royal Com- 
mission can continue its work when Par- 
liament is not sitting, and will place us 
in a position of being able to formulate 
legislation on the subject in the ensuing 
Session. Then there is another matter. 
I was surprised to hear the hon, Member 
complain beeause the Government did 
not aceept a Resolution for closing the 
whole of the ports of this country against 
foreign cattle. What necessity is there 
for such action at the present moment ? 
Foot-and-mouth disease, which has cost 
the agriculturists of this country millions 
in the past, is almost, I may say entirely, 
extinet, and the cases of pleuro-pneu- 
monia have fallen from 472 in 1891 to 13 
in the first 28 weeks of this year. I feel 
proud, as President of the Agricultural 
Department, to be able to tell the House 
and the agriculturists that as regards the 
diseases under our immediate control, 
we have practically bill 
of health, As I have there 
is no practical, — instant remedy 
for agricultural distress. That was ad- 
mitted at the great Agricultural Con- 
ference held last at St. James's 
Hall. The Government now propose a 
Royal Commission to inquire into that 
subject. We do not make this a Party 
question. We ask hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site to join us in this matter for the good 
of agriculture. As far we are con- 
cerned, we think the condition of agri- 
culture too serious to made the 
shuttlecock of Parties, or the ground for 
a partisan attack on the Government. 
We now propose a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the subject. We hope that 
Commission will be appointed ; that it 
will not be sueh a lengthy matter as the 
Duke of Richmond's Commission, which 
sat for three years ; but we hope that it 
will be a small and effective Commission. 
Gentlemen will have 
nothing to do with a Select Committee. 


a clean 


said, 


vear 


as 


opposite 


Are they now going to hold back from 
are they going 


to join with the Government in an honest 
endeavour to adopt effective remedies for 
distressed agriculturists ; or are they 
going to slam the door in the farmers’ 
I hope that they will not do 
so. I trust that the Royal Commis- 
sion will be appointed shortly, and that 
hon. Gentlemen, both in the House and 
outside, of all shades of political opinion 
and of all in agricultural 


faces 7? 


positions 
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life, will join with the Government 
in the inquiry which we propose to 
institute. I have said that no kind of 
heroie measures are possible in dealing 
with agricultural distress at this 
moment; but I consider that the Royal 
Commission will give the farmers an 
opportunity of laying their grievances 
and proposing remedies before that non- 
Party tribunal, with the result that, as I 
hope, the Government will be in a 
position to make in the next Session pro- 
positions which may prove to 
practical benefit to those who are en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the soil, and 
which will afford some measure of relief 
to the greatest, though, I regret to say, 
by no means the most prosperous of our 
industries. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, 
stoke) said, the Minister of Agriculture 
had acensed the Conservative Party of 
not having given their attention to the 
question of the relief of agriculture, 
that was the first opportunity they had 
had of discussing the matter this Session. 
The Government had put down a Motion 
for the appointment of a Committee, but 
they would not give a single evening for 
its discussion. In facet, the Prime 
Minister said the other night that the 
matter not worth discussing, and 


Agricultural 


was 


that such a discussion would have been a | 


waste of time. 

Mr. W. EL. GLADSTONE: I beg 
the hon. Gentleman to quote the words I 
used. I nothing whatever of that 
nature, 


Mr. JEFFREYS 


said 


said, that that was 


what he had understood the right hon. | 


Gentleman to say. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Till the | 


hon. Gentleman me he has no 
right to make such representations, 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, that he was at 
the time only speaking from memory ; 
but, fortunately, he was now able to quote 


quotes 


the report of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words, which were as follows :-— 


© The discussion 
| 


Committes woul 


on the appointment of the 
have been pure waste of 
time.” 
And he added— 
© We were not disposed to de 
of the Session to 
Mr. W. E. 


20; onthe appointment of a Committee, 


vote any portion 


pure waste of time.” 


under the circumstances and for the pur- 
for which it desired. We 
desired the appointment of a Committee. 


Mr. H. Garduer 


poses Wis 
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be of | 


after 
Basing- | 


| him outside by the Central Chamber of 


But | 


| hand, 


GLADSTONE: That is | 
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Mr. JEFFREYS said, that he must, 


of course, accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s explanation. He, however, still 
stood by what he had stated in the first 
instance. It had been entirely borne out 
by the quotation from the right hon, 
Gentleman’s speech which he had _ since 
heen enabled to read to the House. If 
the Government had desired to appoint a 
Committee, the whole matter might have 
been got over in a single evening. He 
believed, however, that the whole thing 
was a sham put forward to delude the 
agricultural population. The Minister 
for Agriculture had referred to the Bill 
he had introdueed as to swine fever, But 


Depression. 


‘the right hon. Gentleman had been urged 


in the House day after day and week 
week to introduce the Bill, and 
strong representations had been made to 


Agriculture to deal with the matter, so 
that the Bill was only put forward now 
under pressure at the end of the Session, 
It was not for him, as an agriculturist, to 
look a gift-horse in the mouth, and, if 
the Bill were a good one, he hoped it 
would be passed into law. It was said 
that the late Government were respon- 
sible for passing a very bad Bill dealing 
with railway rates. That subject, how- 
ever, was dealt with by a Commission, 
who took evidence and appointed the 
various rates ; so that the House had no 
opportunity of discussing them before- 
It was said that the number of 
were some millions. It 


rates was a 


i matter with which the House could not 


cope, so that it had to be entirely left to 
the Commission to fix the rates. He 
wished to point out that the extraordinary 
low prices which now prevailed in agri- 
cultural produce were not due to over- 
production, The acreage under wheat, 
for instance, had during the last 10 years 
decreased by $65,000 acres. He would 
remind the House that during that time 
the population bad increased by 3,000,000, 


| Last year the United Kingdom produced 


wheat, while 
were imported. 


7,000,000 
14,000,000 


quarters of 
quarters 


| That was a matter for very grave con- 
| sideration, not only by the House, but by 


the country. We had to import twice as 
much wheat as we produced, and if) by 


any evil chance we had to go to war the 


country would have reason to regret 
very much that wheat had gone out of 
cultivation to such an extent. It was 


said that the labourers were not feeling 
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the depression. But they were now 
beginning to feel the depression. He 
could assure the House that, owing to the 
failure of the hay crop, labourers could 
not get the high wages they had been 
getting. There were now a great many 
of them out of employment, even in the 
midst of the summer, and they~ were 


willing to harvest the crops at a lower | 
The hon. | 
Member for Devonshire had said that the | 
owners of land were in a better position | 


rate than be ever remembered. 


than the tenant farmers. He did not 
hold that opinion, The owner of the 
land had to stick to the land, but the 


tenant farmer had only to give a notice | 


to quit and out he went. The landlords 
were endeavouring to farm the land 
themselves. He himself farmed as much 
land as anyone in the country. The 


tenant farmers, finding that they could | 


not make a living out of the land, were 
naturally leaving it, were taking up other 
occupations, and it was a great loss to 
the landlords to lose these tenants, who 
had always been considered the back- 
hone of the country. Another matter of 


great importance to agriculturists was the 
question of the reduction of the burdens | 


on land, 
Parliament, off and on, during the whole 
Session ; but the Government did not 
attempt to do anything in that way. 
was suggested that they should bring in 
a Bill to distribute the rates equally 
between owner and occupier; but that 
would be no good, for the rates would 
still have to come out of the land. What 
they did want was to have the rates re- 
duced. Under the late Government the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had reduced 
them by giving large contributions in aid 
of local taxation. Why could not the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer do 
the same? He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman, if he bad a surplus, would 
devote it to reducing the rates. He 
wished to show the House how unfairly 
agriculturists were rated. A doctor or 
shopkeeper in a country town making 
£500 a year merely paid rates on his 
house, which was probably assessed at 
£50 a year. A farmer to make £500 a 
year had to farm 500 acres—he was sorry 


to say that many farmers did not make | 
fl an acre—and not only did he pay on | 


his house, but on every acre of his land, 


and if the 500 acres were assessed at only 


10s. an acre he would have to pay on 
£250 a year, though only making the 


That question had been before | 


It) 
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income 
That was to 
{times as much in 
fessional man earning the same in- 
}come, That was surely most unfair. 
The hon. Member for Norfolk had sug- 
gested as a remedy the cutting up of 
large farms into small holdings. Every 
landowner would if he 
could, but where could he fiud the money 
for the buildings ? If the 
Government said that large farms ought 
to be cut up into small holdings they 
ought to advance the money at a low 


same as the shopkeeper. 
he paid about five 


rates as the pro- 


say, 


gladly do so 


necessary 


rate of interest, as they had advanced 
it to Irish agriculturists, and then the 
landowners would it. 
The Minister for Agriculture during the 
| late Government was continually urging 
the redemption of the tithe rent charge 
on an equitable basis. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had got into Office 
nothing had been heard of the matter. 
The fact was that the whole of the time 
of the House had been so taken up by 
| one object that agriculture had been for- 
gotten. He could only hope that some 
good would come out of this Debate, that 


most gladly do 


since 


it would not be a pure waste of time, and 
that when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had a surplus he would give 
| some relief to distressed agriculture. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Mr. Speaker, 
when I have a surplus I shall be ex- 
| tremely happy to give it to everybody, 
especially to anyone in such a deserving 
position as the agriculturist is ackuow- 
ledged to be. I beg the hon. Member to 
believe that IT am not without sympathy 
and feeling for the great agricultural 
distress, which has this vear been aggra- 
vated beyond even what it was before, 
But I have been watching during the 
Debate, in Debates, to tind 
what were the ideas—I will not say the 
proposals—of Members 
intimately connected with agriculture as 
the way of dealing with the 
depression, The hon. Member who has 
| just sat down complained that there has 
time to 
discussion Session. 


former 


as 


hon, who are 


to best 


not been enough given agri- 
cultural this But 
ove night was given during the Debate 
lon the Address ; and now a second night 
has taken; vet I failed 
altogether to ascertain what hon. Mem- 


been confess | 
bers opposite desired on the tirst occasion, 
What are the which hon. 
Members would propose if they were ina 
position to do exactly as they liked ? 
| : : 


Theasures 
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Nobody has stated them to-night. With 
reference to minor matters, such as swine 
fever, the Government have entertained 
proposals ; and though the hon. Member 
complained that steps have been taken 
very late, they are in abundance of time ; 
for the proper time to deal with swine 
fever, as was stated in the Report, was at 
the end of the year. The hon. Member 
has spoken of railway rates. Is there any 
complaint against theGovernment for their 
conduct in this respect ? The hon. Member 
said, * Oh, that was referred to a Com- 
mittee”; but all the questions with 
which you have proposed to deal have 
equally been referred to a Commission or 
to a Committee. Then what did the 
hon. Member say ought to have been 
done He referred to the redemption of 
tithes. If that was a good thing, why 
did not the late Government deal with it 
in their Tithe Bill ? The hon. Member 
also referred to the reduction of burdens. 
That is one of the principal questions we 
desire should be inquired into by a Com- 
mission or «a Committee. Great light 
has been thrown on the question of the 
burdens of the land. Many hon. Gen- 
tlemen do not concur in the conclusions 
contained in the Report which has been 
published by the President of the Local 
Government Board ; but if those conelu- 
sions are disputed, they must be inquired 
into. It is impossible to call upon the 


Agricultural 
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| 


Government to act upon the assumption | 


that the statements in that Report are | 


I am very much surprised 
to find in Hampshire that the rates in 
this hard year have been higher than 
ever before. That is the result of the 
policy of subsidy which has taken from 
the Imperial Exchequer £7,000,000 a 
year. Yet the Government are asked to 
proceed further in the same direction. 
If more found, where is 
it tocome from? Who is to pay ? 
Exchequer? But the Exchequer 
supplied by taxation, and who are you 
going to tax give this addi- 
tional relief 7 The hou. Member said 
that he envied the lightness of rating 
and taxation of professional men. Is it, 
then, from the professional men that this 
money is to be raised? Will hon, Gen- 
tlemen place that before the country as 
their policy ? I do not wish 
the question in a controversial manner, 
but I think the Government have a right 
to ask what are the proposals which they 
have not adopted 7 The only hon, Mem- 


unfounded. 


money is to be 


Is 


in order to 


Sir W. Harcourt 


The | 


to argue | 


| 





| 
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ber who has made a really definite pro- 
posal was the hon. Member behind me, 
who has profound convictions, knows 
what he wishes, and says what he means. 
But he must forgive me for saying that 
I do not share my hon. Friend’s con- 
victions altogether. He said the only 
time when there was real prosperity was 
in the time of a great war, when we are 
furnished with  printing-press money, 
My hon. Friend thinks that if only enough 
money could be manufactured, if money 
could be made a friend instead of an 
enemy—which might be by the 
printing press, everything would go well 
and there would be high prices. The ques- 


done 


tion is, does the country want high 
prices? For my own part, I do not. 


The weather has also been referred to, 
and this year, it was said, in consequence 
of the weather, many labourers have been 
thrown out of employment. Would 
they have been better off if, in addition 
to their other misfortunes, prices had been 
Ingher? I have seen labourers who 
remembered the days of high prices ; and 
did they get high wages 7 When wheat 
120s. Is.a 


was a quarter wages were 
day. Those were the days of 7s. 
or Ss. a week. It is, therefore, 


deluding the labourer to tell him that by 
making prices high you would give him 
high wages. Remember that it was im- 
mediately after the repeal the Corn 
Laws that the great rise in the wages of 
the people of this country took place. 


Since 1845 the wages of the agricul- 
tural labourer have increased by nearly 


50 per cent. Where they then got 9s. 
a week they now get 12s, l3s. I 
believe that the fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce has been due to the 
great competition that has been brought 
about by the increased facilities of inter- 
communication betweeu all parts of the 
world, I do not think the beneficence of 
Nature has become the common property 
of the people of this country. That is 
the cause of the lower a not only of 
the produce of the earth, but of all com- 
mon commodities. The labourer gets 
not only his bread cheaper, but also his 
sugar, his tea, his clothes, his lights, his 
fuel, and everything that is necessary for 
his existence and for the comfort of his 
life. These things are 20 per cent. 
cheaper than they used to be. When you 
consider that, and also bear in mind that 
there has been an increase of 50 per cent. 
in the purchasing power of the labourer’s 


or 
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wages, you will understand what has been 


Agricultural 


the improvement in the condition of 
the masses of the people in consequence 
of the policy which began with the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, What is it you 
wish to be done? I know my hon. 
Friend wishes bi-metallism; but the 
majority of the House have pronounced 
against bi-metallism, and the Govern- 
ment cannot be blamed for not introducing 
a policy which the House has con- 
demned. [Mr. Cuapiin: No.] I know 
that the right hon. Gentleman avoided 
the word bi-metallism—[* Oh, no; we 
never meution it !”]—but the House quite 
understands what is meant by the 
Resolutions which are associated with 
the right hon. Gentleman’s name. Well, 
if you do not mean bi-metallism, do you 
mean Protection, and if you do will you 
say so? If I were to ask the Leader of 
the Opposition how he means to raise 
prices as against the consumer, the right 
hon. Gentleman would tell me that bi- 
metallism would raise prices. [Mr. A. J. 
BaLrour : No; but it would prevent 
their fall.] Then right hon, Gentlemen 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite are satisfied 
with prices as they are, and all they 
desire is to prevent their fall. [Mr. A.J. 
Batrour: That is not my view.] I 
wdimit that with my less intelligent mind 
I ought not to attempt to develop any 
scheme framed by the right hon, Gentle- 
man. One ought never to attempt to 
expound a creed in which one does not 
believe. 1, therefore, will not attempt 
to explain the creed of bi-metallism. But 
how do hon. Gentlemen who say that low 
prices are the bane of agriculture propose 
to raise them?’ I have heard no sugges- 
tion from hon. Members opposite on the 
point, and I think it extremely hard that 
they should condemn the Government 
for not making «a proposal for raising 
prices when they do not explain them- 
selves how it is to be done. If there 
are matters like the question of rates 
which hon. Members think can afford 
relief, the Government are perfectly 
realy to consider them, and it is, 
in fact, for that very purpose that we 
propose x Committee or Commission. It 
has been said that the Committee ought 
to be confined to two or three particular 
questions. What are they? Ought 
bi-metallism to be one of them ? Or Pro- 
tection 7 [Cries of “ No!”] Then 
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inquired into with a view to relieving 
the agricultural industry ? If any remedy 
should be suggested that could be 
adopted with fairness to the rest of the 
community, no man would be readier to 
welcome it than myself. We are fully 
conscious of the sufferings of the agri- 
cultural interest, which is almost the 
greatest interest of this country. The 
whole community are deeply concerned 
in the prosperity of this interest, by 
which I mean the landowner, the 
labourer, and the farmer. If there be 
any palliative measure that can be pro- 
pounded the Government will be most 
anxious to consider it. I do not regard 
this as a Party Motion at all. [“Oh!” 
and “ Hear, hear!”] An hon. Member 
interrupted me. Oh, it is you (indicating 
Mr. Jesse Collings)—then I am_ not 
surprised. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS rose amid 
loud cries of “ Order, order!” and said : 
I rise to a point of Order, Sir. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, “ It is you—I am 
not sarprised.” I beg to say that state- 
ment is absolutely untrue. I made no 
sound whatever. At the time 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is sufficient if 
the right hon. Gentleman says he did not 
interrupt. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right hon. 
Member can have all the advantage of 
the statement he has made. The right 
hon. Gentleman has wasted time, but I 
will not waste any more. All I can say 
is that if any practical suggestion be 
made from the other side of the House 
the Government will be most desirous to 
consider it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : Mr. Speaker, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, while professing the greatest 
anxiety to allow me a few moments, has 
succeeded, with singular skill, in allowing 
me, I think, exactly five minutes. Amid 
the gloomy surroundings of agriculture 
at the present moment, there has been, at 
all events, one feature in the course of 
the Debate which I think both sides will 
that is the admirable 





recognise, and 


speech in which this Resolution was 
proposed, and those among us who 
had the good fortune to  remem- 
ber the career of Sir Massey Lopes 


in this House during many years—he 
being one of the most prominent and 
distinguished of the agricultural Represen- 


what are the subjeets which, according | tatives—will be glad to see that many of 
to hon. Members opposite, ought to he | the qualities of the father have been 
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transmitted to the son. In the few 
minutes at my disposal it is difficult to know 
exactly towhat part of the Debate to turn. 
The right hon. Gentleman closed his 
observations by asking what remedies 
hon. Members on the Opposition side had 
to propose. I think we are entitled to 
ask again, even if it be for the last time, 
what the Government had in their minds 
as a remedy when with great pomp and 
circumstance, at the commencement of 
the Session, they announced the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
agricultural distress 7 The hon. Member 
for the South Molton Division referred to 
the fall in prices as a cause of agricul- 
tural depression. I admit that is a 
great cause. But the hon. Member asked 
whether those on the Opposition side of 
the House wished to see a change in the 
level of prices, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer argued on much the same 
lines. The Government and their sup- 
porters told the House over and over 
again that they knew that the fall in 
prices is the main cause of agricultural 
depression. What an unmitigated sham, 
then, is the inquiry they are proposing ! 
We now know what the Government mean 
when they express sympathy for agricul- 
turists. The result of the Debate does 
not depend on the Opposition side. We 
are ina minority in the House. It might 
do much for agriculture if the Resolution 
were successful ; but the result depends | 
on two things. It depends, first, on the 
conduct of Liberal agriculturist Mem- | 
bers; and, in the second place, it depends 
on the Irish vote. If Liberal Members, | 
representing agricultural constituencies, 
who have always been so loud in their | 


| 
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undoubtedly, so far as the Government 
are concerned, the most studiously-neg- 
lected interest in the country. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 161 ; Noes 
137.—(Division List, No. 252.) 

Main Question proposed, * That Mr, 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Surrty—Committee upon Monday 
next. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [ Lords]. 
(No. 411.) 
Reported, with Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed ; as amended, to 
be considered upon Monday next. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) (No. 2) BILL 
[ Lords |.—(CNo. 419.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed]; Bill to be 
read the third time upon Monday next. 


SEAMEN’S PROVISIONS BILL.—(Xo. 191.) 
Order for Committee this day read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No. 241. 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday next. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(CNo. 402.) 
As amended, considered ; read the third 


professions of sympathy, will act up to | time, and passed 
~ b wr ssed. 


them now, then the agricultural interest 


will be strong enough to override the | 
Irish vote and teach Her Majesty’s Go- | 


vernment a lesson they will not easily 
forget. But if they continue in their 
adhesion—I will not eall it slavish ad- 
hesion-—to the policy of a Minister who 
has been prepared to sacrifice every 
English interest at the bidding of his 
Irish supporters, the agricultural —in- 
terest, like every other interest in 
this country, will be overridden by 


the Irish vote. At least, it) shall | 


not be said of us that in this time 
of great trial we did not do onr best, on 
one of the few opportunities left open te 
us, to press and urge on the Government 
the claims of what is the greatest and, 


Mr. Chaplin 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDs. 

| That they have agreed to,—Congested 

| Districts Board (Ireland) (No, 3) Bill, 

| without Amendment. 

| Salmon Fishery Provisional Order Bill, 

| with an Amendment. 

| Local Government Provisional Orders 

| (No. 15) Bill, with Amendments. 

| That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
*An Act to consolidate Enactments 


[ Trustee (Con- 


| 


| relating to “Trustees.” 

solidation) Bill [ Lords. } 
And, also, a Bill, intituled, * An Act 

to consolidate the Copy hold Acts.” 


[Copyhold (Consolidation) Bill [ Lords. | 





House adjourned at a quarter after Twelve 
o'clock till Monday next. 


*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Memhor 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Vonday, 31st July 1893. 


MARRIAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF YORK. 

Tue Duke or GRAFTON said, he 
had the honour to inform their Lordships’ 
House that on Saturday he accompanied 
the Duke of Westminster to York House to 
present the congratulatory Address voted 
by their Lordships of the 14th instant, 
on the marriage of Their Royal High- 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of York, 
which they had most graciously received, 
and had given him the following reply 
for their Lordships :— 

~ My LorDs, 

“We thank you kind 

expressed towards us in your message, and we 


for the sentiments 
rejoice to be assured that the approval with 
which our marriage has been received by the 
entire Nation is so cordially shared by your 
Lordships’ House. 

~ 29th July, 1893." 


THE “COSTA RICA” PACKET. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS, 
*THe Eartord ERSEYasked the Scere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (having 
given private notice of the question) 
whether the of the Costa Rica 
packet was being proceeded with ? As 
the matter was still under consideration, 
it would not, perhaps, be prudent to enter 
into the details connected with it : but, 
as the case had created considerable ex- 


Case 


citement among the traders of New South | 


Wales and elsewhere in that portion of 
the Empire, he would be glad if the 
noble Earl could give some publie inti- 
mation that the matter was being actively 
pushed forward. He would only say 
that Captain Carpenter, who was charged 
with an act of piracy, was taken prisoner 
on his arrival in port, put into prison, 
und very cruelly treated by the Dutch 
Authorities, although the Duateh Proeu- 
rator G -neral had stated, in a letter 10 
months before, that he had advised the 
officer of justice at that place that it 


would be very difficult to prove the 
charge against him. The interests of 


Captain Carpenter, the crew, and the 
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owners of the ship were, of course, quite 
safe in the noble Earl's hands ; but an 
assurance that the matter was being 
actively pushed on would give public 
satisfaction. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
Rosesery): There are two points with 
regard to this question—one is the case 
of the captain of the Costa Rica packet, 
and the other that of her owners. In 
regard to the former, Her Majesty's 
Government have been advised that 
Captain Carpenter is entitled to compen- 
sation on the ground that there was not 
sufficient evidence to warrant the action 
taken by the Netherlands Goverument 
against him. As the of the 
owners, we have lately been supplied 
with fresh points of evidence by the 
Government of New South Wales: and 
those points are now under the considera- 
tion of the Government in connection 
with the Law Officers of the Crown. 








To case 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Tune Marguess or SALISBURY : I 
have not given the noble Earl opposite 
/any notice of this question ; and, there- 
fore, I shall fully understand if he refuses 
| to answer it. I wish ask the noble 
| Earl whether he can conveniently tell 
ithe House what are the precise terms 
which Siam is said to have accepted from 
France ? If the question is not convenient 
now, will the noble Earl be prepared 
to give us any information on the subject 





to 


to-morrow 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I could 
only give a rough-and-ready answer now ; 
to-morrow I might be able to give a 


fuller answer. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASKAGE BILL, 
(No. 210.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing, read. 


Lorp HALSBURY said, this Bill 
was intended to improve the procedure 
jand practice of a very ancient Court of 
Reeord in Liverpool, which he believed 
had done good work in its day; and it 
certainly had had from time to time 
presiding over it very distinguished 
Judges. The object of the Bill was to 
both simplify and to increase its useful- 
ness inthe district. Among other things, 


2Q 
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it was intended the Court should have 
jurisdiction to try causes remitted from 
the High Court, and the circumstances 
under which they were remitted, and some 


other minor circumstances with respect 


to them were clearly defined. He need 
not detain their Lordships by making any 


further statement than to say that he | 


believed the matter had been under the 
consideration of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, and that he 
approved of the Bill. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2°.” 


—( The Lord Halsbury.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHe._): My Lords, I am glad to 
be able to support the Second Reading 
of this Bill relating to the Liverpool 
Court of Passage and its jurisdiction. 
Its provisions were introduced into an 
Omnibus Bill relating to the Liverpool 
Corporation; but it appeared to me it 
was not desirable to deal with the subject 
in a Private Bill of that description, and 
I thought the clauses relating to this 
matter should be dealt with in a Publie 
Bill. I promised, therefore, to give such 
a Bill my support, subject to the Amend- 
ments in the original proposal desired by 
the Liverpool Corporation. The Amend- 
ments proposed have been acceded to by 
the Corporation, speaking generally, and 
I am very happy to be able to give the 
Bill my support. 

Viscount CROSS : My Lords, I have 
received urgent requests from Liverpool 
to support this measure. I am happy to 
give it my support, and I do not think it 
would be right I should allow it to pass 
without saying so. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House To-morrow. 


BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his predecessor in Office had 
stated, in a Despatch to the Government 
of India on the Behar Cadastral Survey, 
dated 24th December, 1891, that one- 
half the cost of the recent survey and 
record-of-rights in the Benares Division 
of the North-Western Provinces “was 
defrayed from the unexpended balance 
of a special fund contributed by the 
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landholders ” ; whether it was a facet, as 
suggested by the British Indian Associa- 
tion and other Native Associations of 
Bengal, in their Joint Memorial to the 
Viceroy on the subject of the Behar 
Survey, that this “special fund” had 
heen contributed by the landholders for 
altogether a different purpose ; that its 
diversion from that purpose had been 
concealed by the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces until divulged 
by the India Office Despateh ; and that 
that Government had consequently been 
“at least technically guilty of a breach 
of trust”; and whether any Report or 
other Paper, to indicate the circumstances 
in which the “ special fund” referred to 
in the Despatch was “contributed by the 
landholders,” and subsequently used for 
defraying one-half the cost of the Benare- 
Sarvey, could be laid before Parliament ? 
He wished to make a few preliminary 
observations before putting the question 
on the Notice Paper. The Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal (Sir Charles Elliott) 
had admitted that the proposed Survey 
of Behar would be of advantage to the 
Administration, and had attempted to 
show the zemindars, or landowners, that 
it would be of advantage to them, as it 
would lead to enhancing their rents ; 
but, at the same time, it was pretended 
that it would be a benefit to the ryots, 
or occupiers ; and although the promoters 
of the Survey had not succeeded in 
persuading the ryots of this, they ap- 
peared to have persuaded Viscount Cross 
that it was for the benefit of the ryots. 
Nevertheless, the elections for the Legis- 
lative Council showed that both land- 
owners and occupiers were equally averse 
to the Survey, for all the opponents of 
the Survey had been elected, and all its 
supporters rejected. Nearly all the 
Indian Press had opposed it, and only 
two voices had been raised in its favour. 
One was The Pioneer, a semi-ofticial 
paper—though even The Pioneer ad- 
mitted that it was not fair to throw 
nearly the whole expense of the Survey 
upon the landowners and cultivators ; 
but the Bengal Government would not 
have entertained this scheme if it had had 
to provide the cost. The other voice was 
that of an indigo planter, and, no doubt, 
some of these planters were interested in 
the Survey ; but a recent announcement 
in The Indian Mirror of June 30 showed 
that this planter (Sir William Hudson) 
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had been decorated for his support. 
He said “some of the planters,” because 
all were not interested in this Survey, 
for some of them were in the position of 
zemindars, and others in the position of 
ryots, and, therefore, sided with the other 
zemindars and ryots in opposition to the 
Survey. It was not, however, desirable 
to further the of the remaining 
planters, for their attempts to force the 
cultivation of indigo upon unwilling cul- 
tivators, which had given rise to the 
Indigo Commission about 35 vears ago, | 
were not extinct, and a newspaper called 
New India, of July 3, related how a 
Hindu zemindar and banker of Muzaffer- 
pore, owning a village called Banerpore, 
had made it over under a_ perpetual 
Mukurri lease to Mr. Barklay, the ma- 
nager of the Motipur Factory, with the 
result that Mr. Barklay obtained 2,000 
bighas of land for indigo, and that 200 | 
ryots had to depart and settle in some | 
other village. These cultivators peti- 
tioned the collector, and it was said that 
he put away the Petition on the shelf, 
and that he was rather intimate with | 
Mr. Barklay, and stayed every Sunday 
night in the factory. 
tenant Governor, or locum tenens of the 





views 


The acting Lieu- | 


Lieutenant Governor, had gone to Behar 
to inquire into the feelings and wishes of | 
the population ; and as he was a Bengal 
officer it was hoped that he would take a 
more favourable view of the matter than | 
had been taken by Sir Charles Elliott, 
who did not belong to Bengal, but had 
come from the North-West Provinces. 
The expense which the Bengal Govern- 
ment was going to put upon the agricul- 
tural class in Behar against their wishes 
was very great. According to the esti- 
mate of the Bengal Government it would 
be & annas, or Sd.:; other estimates 
said it would be at least 11 annas an 
acre; and in experimental Surveys it 
had reached 17 annas, or Is. dd. an acre. 
Besides this, there would be the enforeed 
labour of the putwarries, or village ac- | 
ecountants. The cost of registration in 
England seemed to be 3d. or 34d. an 
acre; but if registration became com- 
pulsory there would be little to choose 
pecuniarily between the lots of English 
or Behar landowners. He would ask the 
question in his name,and move for Papers. 


*Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tue | 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or | 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 


KimMBERLEY) : My Lords, no Motion has 
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| had 


' sidered indeed. 


|} doubt on that 


| order of the 
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appeared in the Votes, and I cannot agree 
to a Motion for Papers without having 
considered whether they can be laid, 
My noble Friend concluded his remarks 
by referring to the Bengal Tenancy Act, 
which is not a matter which is before the 
House ; but as he has mentioned it, it is 
well I should tell him that I en- 
tirely agree with, and strongly approve 
of, the Bengal Tenancy Act. It was 
passed at a time when I previously 
the honour to be Secretary of 
State, and it was then very fully con- 
Lord Dufferin was then 
Viceroy. I made inquiries as to how the 
Act has worked, and I am told that, upon 
the whole, it has come up to the expecta- 
tions of its authors. I am not saying that 
it has in every respect worked rightly ; 
but, on the whole, it has worked well. 
It is extremely difficult and complicated, 
and is a measure of serious importance. 
I think it right to say that, in order that 
it should not be supposed I have any 
matter. With regard to 
the Cadastral Survey, I agree generally 
with my predecessor, and I believe that 
good grounds have been shown for that 
Survey. The object of the Survey is to 


as 


ascertain the various rights that exist in 


the Province of Behar. There is a strong 
feeling in the Province that in conse- 


quence of the absence of the Survey the 
| ryots have been, in many cases, deprived 


of their rights, and that is regarded by 
the Government a matter of great 
importance for the interests and good 
Provinee. I am perfectly 
well aware that there is a considerable 
amount of opposition on the part of 
zemindars and others to the Survey ; but 
I cannot hold out any expectation that 
the Survey will not be proceeded with. 
With regard to my noble Friend’s ques- 
tion, the quotation from Viscount Cross’s 
Despatch of December, 1891, is correctly 
given. As to the second part of the 
question, the suggestion that there has 
been any concealment whatever about 
the expenditure of this money is alto- 
gether groundless. The intention to 
spend the money in this particular 
manner was discussed in the published 
Reports of 1877 and the following year ; 
and the Indian Legislature, by Act XIII. 
of 1882, subsequently authorised the 
Government to dispose of the balance of 
the fund in such manner as they thought 
expedient. Therefore, there was no con- 
cealment in the matter, and there could 
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be no breach of trust, because the trust 
was that they should expend it in such 
manner as they might think expedient. 
In answer to the last paragraph of the 
question, I have only to say that I do 
not see any necessity in the circumstances 
to lay any further Papers on the subject 
before Parliament, because the noble Lord 
will find the whole matter described at 
page 16 of the North-West Provinces 
Administration Report for 1876-7, and at 
page 17 of the corresponding Report for 

1877-8. If my noble Friend wishes to 
see that Report at his convenience, it 
will be shown him at any time if he will 
look in at the India Office. 

Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I can 
only add my opinion that the Cadastral 
Survey has been of great use to all 
parties concerned. There were rights 
which required clearing up, and that 
was the only way it could be done. I 
entirely agree with all that has fallen 
from the noble Earl. 1 do not know 
whether he could answer me offhand ; 
but I could not give notice, as ] was not 
aware this was being brought forward. 
I wrote in one Despatch that it would be 
well if the Government of India could 
contribute more largely than they in- 
tended to do towards the expense of this 
Cadastral Survey. Ido not know whe- 
ther any answer came to that Despatch, 
but I think not in my time. 

*Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
far as I am aware, the noble Viscount 
has correctly stated what he said at that 
time. I think he said he could see no 
objection to an additional sum being paid 
by the Government of India. 

*THe Margvess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I only wish to say one word with 
respect to the Bengal Tenancy Aet, 
which has been so strongly criticised by 
my uoble Friend (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley). That Act was one of the 
most thoroughly-considered Acts ever 
passed by the Indian Legislature. The 
inquiry in respect of it was begun before 
I was Viceroy, and it went on the whole 
time that I was in India. It then passed 
through the hands of my noble Friend 
Lord Dufferin. No Act could have 
received more careful consideration in 
respect to the rights of all parties con- 
cerned. My belief is that it is one of 
the most beneficial measures ever passed 
by the Indian Legislature. 


[ The subject then dropped. ] 
The Earl of Kimberley 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL.—(No. 219.) 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

*THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : My 
Lords, I have to move the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill to make provision for 
the blind and deaf. This subject is in 
no way new to the House. One of the 
Bills which have come before the House 
on the subject went, I remember, before 
Standing Committee, and great interest 
was taken in the matter by my late noble 
Friend (Earl Granville) and by my noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Cranbrook). 
The object of this Bill is to carry into 
effect a recommendation on the subject. 





| Hitherto no Bill has passed through 
| Parliament. At present there is no 


compulsion to edueate blind and deaf 
| children who cannot be given instruction 
in the ordinary schools ; and what this 
Bill proposes is to remove the exemp- 
tion, and to require that those children 


should receive suitable education. In 
order to carry that out the various 
Bodies who are charged with the 
maintenance of these children are 


authorised and required to take steps by 
contributing towards such schools 
exist for receiving them. I need not 
explain all the provisions of the Bill, be- 
}eause the principle is what I ask the 
| House to assent to to-night. The powers 
}are divided between the School Authori- 
ties as to certain of the children, and the 


as 





Boards of Guardians as to others. That 
I believe to be a fair statement of the 
general provisions of the Bill. There 


will, I think, be no difference of opinion 
with regard to the object, because we all 
agree that these unfortunate children— 
of whom there are a considerable number 
—should be given such education as 
they can receive. In many cases they 
can be so far instructed as to earn their 
living, and to enable them, at all events, to 
pass their lives in a more agreeable and 
useful manner. Of course, there are points 
in the Bill which will require attention. 
There is the question which always crops 
up in the Bills with regard to the religion 
taught at the various schools to which 
they may be sent. That has been care- 
| fully provided for in the Bill, and I hope 
| satisfactorily. There are other points of 
{detail in the Bill which may require 
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attention; but cven should there be 
difference of opinion with regard to 
details, I do not think that would 
influence your Lordships in giving 
the Bill a Second Reading. I may 
say that the Bill had never until 
now passed the House of Commons. 
It passed on this occasion after a good 
deal of consideration by those interested 
in the subject; and the present form of 
the Bill is the result of a great many 
communications between various persons. 
In its present form it conciliates all the 
different interests and the various persons 
which have been consulted. I shall be 
quite prepared to give any further expla- 
nation of the ciauses that may be desired 
when we go into Committee. 

Lorp MORRIS said, with regard to 
Clause 7, Sub-seetion (b)— 

* As to the school being either managed by a 
school authority or its annual expenses to the ex- 
tent of not less than one-third defrayed out of 
sources other than local rates, or the payments 
made by txe children’s parents,” 
and so on, that sub-section appeared to 
him to be following in the wake of other 
Bills, by which it appeared to be intended 
to starve out the denominational schools. 
The leading Ecclesiastical Authority 
of the Roman Catholic Chureh had in- 
formed him that the Roman Catholic 
schools would be seriously affected if the 
payments by the children’s parents were 
not brought into account. As he would 
not have the opportunity of again being 
present, he wished to call the noble Earl's 
attention to the point, as it was an im- 
portant matter affecting other denomina- 
tions. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I 
was not quite able to follow the noble 
and learned Lord’s criticism, and perhaps 
he will allow me to postpone giving a 
precise answer until we get into Com- 
mittee. I do not like to say offhand 
that I think his objection is without any 
foundation, I wi!l look into the point 
more closely; but I think the clause 
does not contain what the noble and 
learned Lord supposes it contains. I 
will give bim a satisfactory answer in 
Committee. 

Lorp SANDFORD asked whether 
the Rules referred to in Clause 8, apply- 
ing to industrial schools in reference to 
religious instruction, would be pro- 
duced ? 

Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY : I 


suppese those Rules are already printed, 
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and there is not the least reason why they 
should not be produced ; but I will inquire 
into that point. 


Motion agreed to; Billread 2" accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 


SWIMMING IN THE NAVY. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS, 

*Tur Ear, or MEATH ealled the 
attention of Her Majesty's Government 
to the statement made by Captain Bourke, 
R.N., on 17th July, at the Court Martial 
on the survivors of Her Majesty's battle- 
ship Victoria, when in answer to the 
question 

“Can you account for the great number of 
men drowned )” he replied, © I think that un- 
fortunately among the stokers and marines there 
was a very large proportion who could not 
swim : 
and to ask the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether he will give instructions 
that the stokers and marines, as well as 
the sailors of Her Majesty’s Navy, 
shall in future be taught to swim ? 
He said the nation was now mourning the 
loss of several hundred men engulphed in 
the waters of the Mediterranean through 
the unfortunate accident to Her Majesty's 
ship Iietoria. It appeared extraordinary, 
considering the perfect discipline which 
reigned on board at the time, and the 
comparative calm of the sea, that so 
many lives should have been lost ; but 
some light had been thrown upon the 
sause of the great sacrifice of life by the 
evidence given at the Court Martial. A 
statement that a large proportion of the 
stokers and marines were unable to swim 
was startling. It might be supposed 
that the Admiralty would take care that 
the men sent on board Her Majesty's 
ships should learn to swim. Putting 
aside altogether humanitarian considera- 
tions, and having regard simply to the 
dangers to which those who went to sea 
were exposed, and the cost which was 
entailed upon the nation in the training, 
clothing, and feeding of the seamen and 
marines, it Was most unwise on the part 
of the Government not to insist that 
every man who went to sea in Her 
Majesty’s ships should learn to swim, 
Some day he hoped that swimming would 
be taught in all Board schools; but, in 
the meantime, it was the duty of the Go- 
ment to see that every man in the Army 
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and the Navy knew how to swim. HeJ]they jumped into the water in such 


hoped the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would be able to state that in future the 
stokers and marines on board Her 
Majesty's ships would be taught to swim. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Srexcer): My Lords, 
I am glad to say that in some respects 
the condition of the Navy with regard to 
swimming has enormously improved. In 
1869 considerable inquiries were made as 
to the number of officers and men in the 
Navy who could swim, and from Returns 
made by Sir Geoffrey Hornby respecting 
six ships with 3,068 men it appeared that 
the proportion of officers and men who 
could not swim was as follows : Officers, 
11°5 per cent. ; seamen, 20°8 per cent. ; 
boys, 11°2 per cent. ; and marines, 59°3 
per cent. A great improvement has 
since taken place, and with some small 
exceptions every seaman and officer is 
able to swim. At the present time all 


who enter the Navy young are com- 

pulsorily obliged to learn to swim. 
arines, however, do not enter 1e 

Mari: however, do not ter tl 


Service at so early an age as the seamen, 
and are not so good swimmers; but the 
Admiralty are now’ increasing — the 
facilities for their learning to swim. 
With regard to the first-class stokers and 
artificers, the matter more difficult. 
They enter the Service at a later age, 
and it is impossible to make it a condition 
that they should before they are entered 
learn to swim. The second-class stokers 
are younger, and during the last few 
years a system has been adopted under 
which they go through a certain amount 
of training. The Admiralty hope to in- 
crease the facilities given to these men, 
and they may be able later on to make 
it a condition of their — service 
that they should be able swim. 
With regard to the loss of the lietoria, 
I may say that from our Papers the 
Admiralty find that a considerably larger 
proportion of the marines on board that 
ship could swim than in the rest of the 
Service. 1 do not think the noble Ear! 
has taken into consideration the incidents 
connected with the unfortunate loss of 
the ship which aecount for the great 
loss of life. The stokers, of course, were 
below, gallantly and most splendidly 
doing their duty, and I am afraid that 
whether they could swim or not a large 


is 


to 


proportion of them must have been lost. 
With regard to the seamen and marines, 


The Earl of Meath 








evormous crowds that, 1 am told by those 
who understand such things, even the 
best of swimmers were probably prevented 
from using their arms and legs. They 
were so crowded that they could not 
swim, and many who were unable to 
swim caught hold of them. That, I 
think, accounts to some extent for the 
terrible loss of life which oceurred. I 
need not assure the House that this 
matter is one which the Admiralty con- 
sider of very great importance. I am 
examining carefully into the whole 
subject, and the Board are going, if 
possible, to give greater facilities in 
various ports for men who joined the 
Service at a late age to learn to swim, 
Great facilities are already provided at 
various ports and stations, where climate 
and other conditions are suitable : but in 
some places it is impossible to swim on 


account of the presence of sharks. The 
Board will do everything they can not 


only to maintain the Regulations which 
now require swimming on the part of a 
great number of those who go to sea, 
but will make the Rules compulsory 
where they can in all other cases, and 
give greater facilities for men to learn 
swimming, 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS, 


AND 


QUESTION, 


*Lorp COLCHESTER asked the Lord 
President of the Council whether any 
representation has been made by the 
Education Department to the Holborn 
Board of Works respecting the drainage 
and ventilation of the St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields National School; whether it was 
usual to make such representations to other 
Public Bodies without previous reference 
to the managers of the school 7 He said, 
the action of the Department upon the 
information he seemed so 
singular that he hoped some explanation 
of it could be given by the Lord Presi- 
dent. In face of the tendeney shown by 
the Department to deal harshly with 
voluntary schools, he thought it right to 
bring before the House this instanee in 
which their action appeared to be of a 
suspicious character, This school was 
inspected last March, when the Inspector 
could only find some slight deficiency in 
the girls’ and infants’ school. In May a 


OBSERVATIONS, 


possessed 
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notice was received from the Holborn 
Board of Works that the drainage and 
ventilation required attention, and _ it 
appeared, from the statement of their 
clerk to the Treasurer of the School, 
they made the requisition at the 
the request of the Department. A letter 
had been written, but it was stated to be 
contrary to custom to give particulars 
where information had been given of the 
existence of a nuisance. It seemed extra- 
ordinary that, after an Inspector had 
passed the school as being satisfactory in 
its internal arrangements in all save one 
or two unimportant particulars, the man- 
agers were suddenly called upon, not by 
the Edueation Department directly, but 
through the Holborn Board of Works, to 
make extensive alterations in the school 
premises. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, 1 think I ean give a_ perfectly 
satisfactory answer to the noble Lord’s 
question, I must, however, preface it 
by saying I do not understand such 
extraordinary jealousy being shown of 
our efforts to put an end to sanitary 
defects. If there had been any irre- 
guiarity—though I cannot admit that 
any irregularity has taken place—one 
would have expected that strong sym- 
pathy would have been felt with the 
efforts of the Education Department to 
put an end to sanitary defects. It seems 
to me to be to the interest of everyone 
that the sanitation in all our schools 
should be perfect; and I strongly de- 
precate the constant attacks which are 
made upon the Education Department as 
to the manner in which they discharge 
their paramount duty with regard to 
sanitation. In answer to the question, | 
will give a short history of what actually 
happened. It appears that our Lnspector 
ealled attention to the cloaks and hats 
being in the sehoolroom. That, of 
course, is contrary to regulation, and the 
school managers were communicated 
with. While that was going on, the 
Education Department was informed that 
the Holborn Local Authority had in- 
spected the school, and had made a 
Report; and the Education Department 
asked whether they might see it. But 
no steps were taken by the Department, 
as far as I know, to ask the Holborn 
Board of Works to make a Report on the 
subject. I quite agree with the noble 
Lord that the proper and regular course 
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should be observed, and that, if we have 
reason to suppose defects exist, our 
proper course would be to communicate 
with the school managers in the ordinary 
way, and take the steps we are em- 
powered to take; but all we did was to 
ask the Holborn Board of Works what 
they had been doing. 

Tue Marguess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I wish to say a word with 
regard to the opening remarks of the 
noble Earl. I do not think we have con- 
trived, on the last two or three occasions, 
to convey to him the real burden of our 
complaint. The complaint which is 
made against the Education Department 
is not that they exercise their powers in 
order to raise the general efficiency of 
the sanitary arrangements of voluntary 
schools, but that they come down 
suddenly and make demands which it is 
physically impossible to execute within 
the time allowed, at the same time 
threatening a School Board if that is not 
done. A great number of complaints to 
this effect have reached me, and although 
I have not had an opportunity of investi- 
gating them, it is evident that there is a 
very general impression that the powers of 
the Edueation Act, which ought to be used 
equitably as between Board schools and 
voluntary schools are used for the purpose 
of exterminating voluntary schools, and 
that they are used by Mr. Acland for the 
purpose of gratifying his own antipathy to 
denominational education. It may be 
that that impression is unjust. If that 
is not the case, the Education Depart- 
ment has been very awkward in its deal- 
ings; but if the impression is just, it 
deserves to be characterised by a very 
much stronger word. As the noble Earl 
appears to be ignorant of the educational 
turmoil in the circumstances concerned, 
I venture to inform him of it and to give 
him my explanation. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Iam 
not in the least ignorant of the fact. 
Indeed, I should have to be living far dis- 
tant from the Education Department not 
to be well aware of it. I know there is 
an impression to the effect stated by the 
noble Marquess; but, on behalf of the 
Department, I entirely repudiate any such 
intention. I will reply to the noble 
Marquess by telling him what our im- 
pression is. Our impression is that this 
agitation does not arise from any par- 
ticular anxiety for education, or from any 
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bona fide objection to our proceedings, 
but simply from a desire to save volun- 
tary schools in all cases, at the expense 
of revi education and the provision of proper 
schools. I fully agree with the noble Mar- 
quess that it is the duty of the Depart- 
ment to act equitably in this matter, and 
that it would be a breach of their duty to 
make use of their powers for the purpose 
of injuring the voluntary schools. They 
ought to use those powers in such a way 
as to hold the balance equally and fairly 
as between voluntary aud Board schools, 
and not to seek by a side wind to injure 
them, but should give them every oppor- 
tunity to make any changes which are 
required for the purposes of education, 
and to meet the demands of the Depart- 
ment upon them. 

IRISH EDUCATION ACT, AMEN D- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 220.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

*Lorp ACTON said, the Lrish Educa- 
tion Act of 1892 provided for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of sites for schools in 


1892, 


ease of necessity, and required that in all 
opposed cases the authority of Parliament 
should decide. For the convenience of 
Parliament the necessary notices had to 
be given at a particular time, causing a 
delay of three-quariers of a year in cases 
unopposed, whilst which were 
opposed were remitted to Westminster 
to wait, for indefinite months, the fortune 
of war. But whether the wasted 
interval was long or short, it was a loss 


those 


which was compensated by no gain, and it 
seriously impeded the efficiency of Mr. 
Jackson's Act. In order to obviate that 
delay, it was proposed, by a consensus of 
authorities, to assimilate the case of 
schools to that of cottages by following 
the precedent of the existing law in 
Ireland under the Labourers’ Dwellings 
Act, 1885, which required that disputed 
cases should be confirmed in Ireland by 
the Privy Council. The consequence of 
that is that the necessary notices can be 
given during any three weeks of the year 
without incurring that long interruption. 
The late Chief Seeretary had explained 
how much was wanting in Lrish popular 
education to bring it up to the desired 
and normal level ; he need not urge that 
argument on their Lordships ; but he 
was sure he might say this—that the 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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policy introduced last year by the Govern- 
ment of the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) would be 
materially promoted if the House would 
pass this measure, and it would be frus- 
trated if they did not. 


Moved,“ That the Bill be now read 2*,” 


—( The Lord Acton.) 
Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he would 


be sorry to say a word in opposition to a 
Bill to facilitate the measure for the 
better education of any section of the 
Irish people, and he would be the last to 
put difficulties in the way of the smooth 
and efficient working of the machinery. 
As the Act which the present Bill sought 
to amend was only passed last year, it 
was hardly possible that any cases could 
yet have arisen showing how the ma- 
chinery of the Act had worked. He 
desired to draw attention to the fact that 
the noble Lord was seeking to facilitate 
the compulsory taking of land for dwell- 
ings. He wished to put ina very strong 
caveat against the suggestion that to 
take land from the owner compulsorily 
for any purpose was a light matter. 
Even as to labourers’ dwellings, Parlia- 
ment should watch most carefully any 
proposals for the compulsory aecqui- 
sition of land. Under the Act of 1885 
it had been found that a tribunal nearer 
home, in Dublin, existed for dealing with 
the matter ; and provision was made for 
| appeals to the Lord Lieutenant and Privy 
| Couneil, where he had himself presided 
for six years, with the valuable assist- 





anee of several of the Judges. That 
procedure in the Privy Council had 


worked well and efficiently. Without 
| its interference injustice would have been 
}done in many cases, and many Orders 
| open to the most serious objection would 
j have been passed. But this Session a 
| Bill had been introduced to sweep away 
| that power of appeal to the Privy Council 
in matters under the Labourers’ Act. 
| That was a very serious matter; and if 
| this proposal was first to take away the 
| power of Parliament in these matters, 
and then in a short time to sweep away 
the power of the Privy Council, and so 
allow the compulsory taking of land 
without any Parliamentary check, it was 
obvious that would be very unsatisfae- 
tory. He wished, therefore, to put in a 
strong earcat against the compulsory 
taking of land being dealt with as a 
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light matter. He would assume that the 
Government quite intended to resist all 
suggestions to sweep away the protec- 
tion of the Privy Couneil in legislation 
of this kind. He had said this in order 
that it should not be thought that any 
Bill brought into that House to do away 
with the intervention of Parliament as a 
safeguard in compulsorily taking land 
was to be regarded lightly, and in order 
that it might be a matter of consideration 
whether, even under the Labourers’ Act, 
Parliament should not watch jealously 
the efforts being made to weaken the 
authority which was established in 1885. 

Lorp MORRIS, in supporting the 
Bill, said, he had not gathered that his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Ash- 
bourne) was going to offer any opposi- 
tion to it. He referred particularly to 
the provision for taking land compul- 
sorily not only for schools, but for what 
was almost as essential in remote parts 
of Ireland—residences for teachers. In 
the wilder parts of the South and West 
suitable residences were not often to be 
found. The only question really was as 
to the tribunal of appeal. To give an 
appeal to the Houses of Parliament would 
frustrate any wise end. Roman Catholic 
priests or school managers in the South 
and West, or Presbyterian curates from 
Donegal coming to London, where they 
had never been before, would be practi- 
eally an absurdity in matters of this 
sort regarding small bits of barren and use- 
less land taken for schools or residences, 
As regarded the tribunal, he concurred 
with his noble and learned Friend as to 
the excellence of the Privy Council in 
Ireland. It corresponded, in a great 
degree, with the Privy Couneil here, and 
went into these matters, with which its 
members were well qualified to deal, with 
great caution. In numbers of instances 
they had prevented cases of oppression. 
He hoped, therefore, their Lordships 
would give a Second Reading to the Bill, 
which, in his judgment, was a most 
meritorious and proper one, 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(iss2) AMENDMENT BILL.—-(No. 224.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 

ing read. 
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Lorp MACNAGHTEN | said, this 
Bill had passed the House of Commons. 
It dealt with some points in the law 
relating to married women, not of very 
great importance, but upon which 
amendment was necessary. Section | 
dealt with married women’s contracts. 
Speaking generally, a contract by a 
married woman bound her separate 
estate ; but it was a condition precedent 
that she should actually possess some at 
the time, however small. In that case 
her future estate was bound. But if she 
had none her afterwards acquired separate 
estate was not bound. This defect the 
Bill proposed to remedy. Property 
which she was restrained from anticipa- 
ting was not affected. Section 2, how- 
ever, provided that where costs were in- 
curred in an action by her, her separate 
estate would be liable, notwithstanding 
restraint from anticipation, Section 3 
provided that the will of «a married 
woman should not require re-execution 
after her husband's death. That was 
the entire Bill. 

Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Macnaghten.) 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I am happy to be able to give my 
heart yassent tothe Bill which my noble and 
learned Friend proposes. 1 think it is of 
a more important character than he has 
indieated in this respect : that I believe 
the cases of injustice arising from the 
present state of the law are more 
numerous than might be supposed from 
what my noble and learned Friend has 
said. The matter was brought under 
my attention some two years ago, and I 
then expressed my readiness to bring in 
a Bill of this description. I recommended 
that the Bill should be brought in in the 
other House, and so much of it passed as 
was not likely to be controversial, and 
I am glad it now comes before your 
Lordships. ‘The law as it stands is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory, and the present 
Bill will put matters on a wider and 
more just and equitable basis. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2 accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House ou Thursday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 13) BILL.—(No, 220.) 
Reported from the Select Committee 

with Amendments, and committed to a 
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Committee of the Whole House To- 


morrow, 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL.—(No. 336.) 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Amendments made: Standing 


Committee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be reeeived To-morrow. 


INFECTIOUS HOSPITALS BILL [#.1.), 
now LSOLATLION HOSPITALS BILL 
H.L, |.—(No, 218.) 


Read 3* (according to Order); an 
Amendment made ; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No. 2) BILL 
[H.L. |.—(No, 222.) 
Amendments reported (according to 


Order), and Bill to be read 3% Tomorrow. 
BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
to be printed; and to read 2* on 
Thursday next.—( The Earl of Camper- 
down.) (No. 226.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock, 


he 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 31st July 1893. 


MOTION. 





VEHICLES LIGHTS (No, 2) BILL. 
Mr MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) moved that the Order 
made on the 26th inst., “That the Bill be 


read a second time upon Wednesday, 
23rd August,” be read and discharged. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I think I ought toex- 
plain to the House the circumstances under 
which this Motion was made. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Macdona) had charge 
of the Bill, and an hon. Gentleman on 
the other side of the House, when the 
Bill came on, said “ This day month.” 
I accepted that Motion, thinking the hon. 
Member who made it was in charge of the 


Bill. The hon. Gentleman, I think, 


had ground for complaint that the Bill 
in which he was interested was deferred 
fora month without his knowledge. I 
have spoken to the hon. Member who 
postponed the Bill, and he makes no ob- 
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at Nelson. 
jection to the course now taken of rein- 
stating the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Bill be read a second time upon 
Wednesday next,”’—(.Wr. Macdona,)— 
put, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 





LEVEL CROSSING AT NELSON, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
called to a fatal accident at Barkerhouse 
Road Level Crossing, Nelson, on the 
Laneashire and Yorkshire Railway, on 
Thursday, 13th July ; whether previous 
fatal accidents have occurred at the same 
place ; whether the Nelson Corporation 
have requested the Lancashire and York- 
shire Company to abolish these level 
crossings ; whether the Board of Trade 
have made repeated representations to 
the same Company as to other level 
crossings without satisfactory or prompt 
action on the part of the Company ; and 
what steps the Board of Trade will take 
to hasten the removal of this frequent 
source of danger on the lines of this 
Company 

Tue SECRETARY to tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) : The 
answer to the first three paragraphs of 
my hon, Friend’s question is in the affir- 
mative. The Board of ‘Trade have again 
communicated with the Company, and 
learn that they have taken powers in the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Act 
of this Session to acquire land for foot- 
bridges at Barker House and Bowling 
Row Crossings. The Directors are of 
opinion, however, that one footbridge 
would be sufficient, and that the Corpo- 
ration of Nelson should bear a portion of 
thecost. Lhope that their negotiation with 
the Corporation will secure an equitable 
arrangement at an carly date. 

Mr. CHANNING: My hon, Friend 
has not answered the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs of the question, Is he aware 
that there have been repeated communica- 
tions by his predecessors at the Board of 
Trade with the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company, which have several 
distinetly dangerous level crossings on its 
line ¥ = Has that Company taken any 
steps to deal with the evil ? 














873 Land Disputes in 
Mr. BURT: I am only able to say 


that the Board of Trade have been several! 
times in communication with the Com- 
pany and have pressed the matter as far 
as they can. I have been called on to 
answer the question at short notice, and 
cannot possibly say more at present. 


CLERKS IN THE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether, with reference to the an- 


nouncement that clerks in the Edu- | 


cation Department making application 


might be appointed to vacant examiner- | 


ships in the Department on showing that 
they possessed the necessary qualifica- 
tions, young and experienced men had 
been appointed to the vacant examiner- 
ships, in face of several applications re- 


ceived from the clerks; whether the | 


Department will tabulate the qualitica- 
tions required for the post of examiners ; 
and what opportunities there are for 
ascertaining and utilising the abilities of 
any capable and meritorious clerks already 
serving in the Department ¢ 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The applications men- 
tioned in the question were very care- 
fully considered by the Department, and 
the conclusion come to was that those 
who made them did not possess the 
special qualifications which were re- 
quired, It is not possible to tabulate the 
qualifications required for an examiner. 
I can only say that I believe those who 
have been lately appointed possess them 
in the fullest degree. The abilities of 
the clerks who made the application, as 
well as of the others, are well-known to 
the heads of the Department, and 1 
desire to repeat that there is no desire to 
prevent the promotion of those who 
possess the requisite qualifications, 


THE PRICE OF HORSE FODDER. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
Rye Division of Sussex, I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, in 
view of the present seareity and dearness 
of horse fodder, he would sanetion some 
increase in the forage allowance made to 
persons liable to have horses billeted upon 
them 7 
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*THoe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camprect- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): I can only answer as I 
did on Friday last. The maximum price 
to be paid for the billet of a horse is 
fixed by Act of Parliament, and I have 
no power to go beyond it. On a balance 
of vears it would be found that the inn- 
keepers are far from being losers by 
billeting, which is a national necessity 
and amongst the conditions on which 
they hold their licences, 





GRANTS FOR LOCAL MUSEUMS. 
Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): I beg 
| toaskthe Vice President of the Committee 

of Council on Education whether he is 
| aware that the demand for aid for local 
| Museums is steadily increasing, while 
ithe grant has been diminished from 
£1,000 in 1889 to £500 this year; and 
whether the grant is restricted to the 
purchase of reproductions and plaster 
|easts ; if so, whether he will widen the 
| scope so as to include the purchase 
of works of art, and recommend the in- 
crease of the grant to at least its former 
amount 7 

Mr. ACLAND: The applications re- 
ceived by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment do not show that the demand for 
aid for local Museums is steadily increas- 
ing. The demands for I892 and the 
| present vear are only about half those 
for ISS9 and I890, and the demands in 
1892 were not sufficient to absorb the 
Vote of £800 taken that vear. The 
grant is not restricted to the purchase of 


reproductions and plaster casts, but may 
be made for the purchase of original 
objects. In considering the applications, 
however, preference is always given, 
when the total applications exceed the 
amount of the grant, to those for repro- 
ductions. In view of the large amount 
now placed at the disposal of Local 
Authorities under the Local Taxation 
(Customs and Excise) Aet, which can be 
devoted to this purpose, and of the very 
grave difficulties inseparable from dealing 
with grants for original objects, 1 am not 


at present prepared to recommend the 
increase of the grant. 


LAND DISPUTES IN THE HEBRIDES, 

Dr. MACG REG OR ( Lnverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Sectland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of four men, resident in the 











S75 India and the 
Island of Bernera, in the Hebrides, who 
have been recently condemued by the 
Sherit? to 60 days’ imprisonment for 
having opposed the landing of a new 
tenant to take possession of land of 
which the people had, some years ago, 
been deprived, and to which they con- 
sider they have a prior claim while they 
are willing to pay a fair rent for it; and 
whether, considering that these poor men 
erred in pursuance of what they regard 
as their rights, and that their wives and 
families are thus left destitute, he will 
advise that the remainder of their sen- 
tence should be remitted 7 

Tuk SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The men referred to in the 
question were cottars, and vot crofters. 
They were part of the two boatfulls of 
22 men, 12 of whom boarded the 24 
feet keel boat of a tenant who was cross- 
ing the Sound of Harris to the farm 
which he had taken, the boat containing 
the tenant, his son, another man, and nine 
eattle. The men who boarded the 
tenant's boat seized the sail, which was a 
large Ingsail, and pulled it down, all to 
the imminent danger of those on board, 
and torced them to sail baek to Harris. 
They had also removed from the tenant's 
farm the eattle which he had ferried 
across to it the week before, and they 
had these actually in their boats at the 
time when they boarded the tenant's 
boat. I have made full inquiry into the 


circumstances of the case, and see no 
ground for remitting the seutence. 
Dr. MACGREGOR: Seeing that 


these men were acting under a mistaken 
impression, I beg to give notice that I 
shall take the earliest opportunity of 
drawing attention to the very harsh and 
oppressive manner in which this law has 
been administered in the Highlands and 
Island= of Seotland. 


MANCHESTER TELEGKAPHISTS 
GRIEVANCES. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he duly received a Petition, 
dated March last, from the postal 
telegraph clerks of Manchester, embody- 
ing certain which 
they are subjected with respect to pro- 
motion in comparison with other postal 
telegraph clerks at other offiees ; and 
whether he is now ina position to give 


local grievances to 


Dr. Macgregor 
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Imperial Institute. 


a satisfactory reply to the Petition re- 
ferred to, and will do so 7 

*Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
Memorial raises questions of comparison 
between Manchester and Glasgow which 
have had to be inquired into. The 
Memorial is now under investigation, 


JAMAICA NAVAL YARD AND HOSPITAL 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he cai state the 
total cost for the last financial year of 
the Naval Yard and Hospital at Jamaica ; 
how many of Her Majesty’s ships have 
used that yard during the year otherwise 
than for couling alone ; and how many 
men belonging to the Navy have been in 
the hospital for treatment during that 
time ? 

Tne SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SucurrLlewortn, 


Laneashire, Clitheroe): The answers 
are :—First question: Yard, £8,689; 
Hospital, £3,460 ; total, £12,149. 


Second question: 6. Third question : 
84 Naval patients, besides 15 from the 
Yard, &c., and 163 soldiers, 


INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Indian Revenues have been 
charged with an annual contribution of 
£1,000 towards the support of the Imperial 
Institute ; and, in the affirmative case, 
will he explain on what grounds this 
contribution has been sanctioned, in view 
of the heavy taxation already in force in 
India ? 

*Tnhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russe, 
North Beds.) : In September, 1891, the 
then Secretary of State in Council de- 
cided to make an annual grant of £1,000 
a year for five years towards the cost of 
the maintenance of the Indian section of 
the Imperial Institute. The renewal of 
the grant at the end of the five years is 
to depend entirely on the benefits found 
to have been secured to India by the 
expenditure. The grant was sanctioned 
on the ground that the Governing Body 
of the Institute were in pressing need of 
funds for the proper accommodation and 
custody of their Indian economic collee- 


tions, the charges for which, apart 
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from the permanent cost of maintenance, 
were likely to be exceptionally heavy for 
the next few years. 


THE CHIEF CONSTABLE OF 
PORTSMOUTH. 
Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether it is within his knowledge 


that the Watch Committee of the Borough | 


of Portsmouth have resolved to appoint 
to the post of Chief Constable of that 
borough a naval officer, who has retired 
from the Service for more than 20 years, 
and who was up to the time of his 
appointment a member of the said Com- 
mittee : and whether he will consider the 
desirability of making some regulation to 
secure such appointments to officers of ex- 
perience in police duties ? 

Ture SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitrn, Fife, E.): The matter is not 
one which would in the ordinary course 
come before me, but I learn on inquiry 
that the officer referred to is a candidate 
for the post of Head Constable, but that 
no appointment has yet been made. The 
appointment is by law left entirely in the 
hands of the Watch Committee, and I 
have no power to make any regulations, 
or to interfere in any way with their 
diseretion. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE CUSTOMS 
OFFICE, 

Mr. KIMBER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
recent appointment of a First Division 
clerk, fresh from the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to the Secretary’s Office, 
Customs, was made in opposition to the 
recommendations of the Secretary : and 
whether the Treasury will direct the 
carrving out of the recommendations of 
the Ridley Commission (Second Report, 
paragraph 11), as far as the Revenue 
Departments are concerned ? 

Tut SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hinsertr, Oldham) : 


The appointment was made in accord. | 


ance with the recommendation of the 
responsible heads of the Department— 
namely, the Commissioners of Customs, 
and with the full approval of the Trea- 
sary. The action taken appears to me 
to be consistent with the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on Civil 
Establishments. 
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THE POLICE AND ILLEGAL EVICTIONS 
Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to a charge 
heard at the Thames Police Court on 
Thursday last against a rent collector of 
causing wilful damage to the furniture of 
|a poor family in Stepney, when evidence 
was given that the defendant, who 
| stripped the prosecutor’s room of all its 
‘furniture and turned it into the street, 
was escorted and protected by two police- 
men, and the Magistrate strongly cen- 
sured the conduct of the police who, he 
said, by their presence had lent colour to 
what was an utter illegality ; whether 
the policemen were acting according to 
their instructions ; and what is the prac- 
tice of the Metropolitan Police respecting 
applications made to them by landlords 
or their agents for assistance in ejecting 





their tenants without the order of a 
Court * 
Mr. ASQUITIT: I have been in 


communication with the learned Magis- 
trate in reference to this case. It is the 
fact that the defendant forcibly ejected 
the prosecutor as a trespasser when, in 
the opinion of the Magistrate, he was a 


tenant, and the proceedings of the 
defendant were altogether illegal. The 


defendant applied in the first instance to 
a policeman to assist him. The police- 
man did not at once go with him, but, 
according to what I have since learned, 
though no evidence to this effect was 
before the Magistrate, the policeman 
soon afterwards, seeing a crowd collected, 
went to the spot with another policeman 
with a view to prevent a breach of the 
peace. The Magistrate tells me that he 
did not censure the policemen indivi- 
dually, but said that their presence lent 
colour to the illegal proceedings. In this 
I agree with him. The general instrue- 
tions given to the police are silent as to 
their duty in cases of this kind. In this 


|respect they are defective, and I am 
| taking steps to have them revised. It 


is no part of the duty of the police to 
assist an alleged landlord in ejecting an 
without of 


alleged 
law. 


trespasser process 


THE MILITIA AND POOR LAW RELIEF. 
Mr. TUITE (Westmeath, N.): I beg 
to ask the Seeretary of State for War 





‘ whether 


he is aware that during the 
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annual training of Militia it frequently 
happens that the Poor Law Unions of the 
towns in which the regiments are 
quartered are obliged, in many cases, 
to support the wives and families of the 
men who are called up for service, and 
who, as a rule, are strangers in the Unions 
in which they receive relief; and whe- 
ther he will take any steps to relieve the 
ratepayers from the burden of supporting 
those people during the period of 
training ¢ 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Secretary of State for War has 
power, under the Army Aet, to stop 3d. 
a day during training from the pay of a 
Militiaman towards the maintenance of 
his wife and family if it be shown to the 
Secretary of State's satisfaction that the 
man has them, or, without 
reasonable cause, left them in destitute 
circumstances. If, therefore, application 
in the case to which the hon. Member 
refers had been made earlier, the regu- 
lated stoppage might have been made ; 
but the Act gives no power to enforce 
arrears or to make stoppage from the 
bounty money, and as this battalion was 
dismissed from training two days ago 


deserted 


nothing can now be done. 
PROBATIONARY MILITARY STAFF 
CLERKS, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I 
to ask the Secretary of State for Ws 
whether it intended to increase the 
rate of pay of the Probationary Military 
Staff clerks, Army Pay Department ; 
and, if so, when: would the increase 
take effect from the Ist January last, in 
the same way us was done in the case of 
the Staff Clerks’ Seetion, Army Service 
amd would the period of service 


beg 
r 


Is 


Corps : 
abroad be the same as at present ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The pay of the Probationary Staff clerks 
increased from April 1 last, 
the date from which the new 
The period of ser- 


will be 
which is 
Warrant takes effect. 
vice at foreign stations will be the same 


ais 


at present. 


E CASE OF WILLIAM CHAMBERLAIN. 
Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
been called to 


TH 


to 
whether his attention has 
the case of William Chamberlain, late a 
(Quartermaster in the Royal Navy, who 
joined 19th March, 1865, and after com- 


Mr. Tuite 
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William Chamberlain. 


pleting over 23 years’ service, was, on 
l7th April, 1888, when within five 
months of the expiry of his full service 
period—namely, 17th September, 1888, 
invalided for varicose veins, and compul- 
sorily retired on a naval pension of 
£26 12s. for life, of which he has now 
been deprived in consequence of having 
accepted temporary employment for a 
period of three months as a labourer at 
l7s. per week in the Royal William 
Victualling Yard at Devonport ; whether 
it is a fact that, had Chamberlain been 
permitted to serve the few remaining 
months necessary to complete his full 
service time, he would not only have 
received an augmented pension, but have 
been at liberty to work at any time in 
any of the Government Establishments 
without sacrificing his pension ; whether, 
in addition to his deprivation of pension, 
he has also been discharged ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that owing to 
the cancellation of Chamberlain’s pen- 
sion the Government have had the benefit 
of his services for these three months at 
6s. a week, the Admiralty will order an 
immediate restoration of pension, as was 
done in the case of one Kenvon, in July, 
1892 ? ; 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rowerrsoy, 
Dundee) : My attention has been called 
to the case of W. Chamberlain, the cir- 
cumstances of which are as stated in the 
first paragraph of the question, except 
that he had only 19 years 207 days’ ser- 
vice counting for pension. The Regu- 
lations are absolute on the point that 
pensions granted for disability to continue 
serving cannot be drawn for any period 
during which a pensioner may be em- 
ployed in any Naval Establishment, it 
being held that a man able to work and 


receiving wages from the Admiralty 
should not also continue to draw a 
pension granted for disability. Had 


Chamberlain’s health permitted him to 
complete 20 years, he would have become 
entitled to a long service pension of 
£28 2s., and could have drawn it while 
employed ina Naval Establishment. His 
services were only required in the Royal 
William Viectualling Yard for a short 
time, which terminated on the 12th 
instant, and payment of his pension has 
at once been resumed, J. Kenyon, to 
whom the hon. Member refers, took his 
discharge from the yard as soon as he 














M.S. 


was informed that he could not draw his 
pension while so employed. 
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THE POST OFFICE AND 
TELEPHONES. 

Mr H.S. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether an agreement is now 
being settled between the Post Office and 
the National Telephone Company for 
the purchase by the Post Office of the 
National Company’s trunk wires, or for 
the settlement of other matters ; and, if 
so, will he lay a copy of the proposed 
agreement upon the Table of the House 
before it is signed ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: An agreement to 
give effect to the policy decided upon by 
the Telegraph Act, 1892, and the 
Treasury Minute of the 23rd of 
May of that year, is in course 
of settlement with the National Tele- 
phone Company. In pursuance of the 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee to which the Bill was referred, 
the agreement will be laid before Parlia- 
ment; but the Committee were of 
opinion that the responsibility for the 
details of the agreement should rest with 
the Government, and I do not propose, 
therefore, to lay it upon the Table of the 
House before it is signed. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the agreement will be a reversal of 
the policy contained in the Treasury 
Minute ? Will anything done to 
meet the wishes of the Municipal Autho- 
rities ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The agreement 
will be on the lines of the Minute, and 
there will be no departure from it. 


THE 


he 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND 
TRANSIT OF VOLUNTEERS, 

Mr. COLSTON (Gloucester, Thorn- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if Railway Companies 
have any right to refuse to carry Volun- 
teers to camp ou the Saturday before the 
August Bank Holiday, thereby forcing 
them to travel on the Sunday ; whether 
Volunteers who desire to spend their 
holiday in the performance of a public 
duty have at least an equal right to 
accommodation as the general public ; 
and whether he will remonstrate with 


THE THE 


the Railway Companies, with a view to 
induce them to make such arrangements 
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as shall enable battalions to reach camp 
on the Saturday, and thus secure Sunday 
to them as a day of rest ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Volunteers have precisely the same rights 
on railways as the general public. The 
Railway Companies state that on the 
Saturday preceding the August Bank 
Holiday it is, from want of rolling stock, 
a practical impossibility to convey Volun- 
teers in special trains at specified hours, 
and Volunteers 


us travel, by private 
arrangement, at fares lower than the 


‘statutory rate for troops, I should hesi- 


tate to use on such a day, unless there 
were urgent national necessity, the com- 
pulsory powers vested in the Secretary 
of State. There has been much corre- 
spondence on the subject, and the Com- 
panies have promised to do their best to 
meet the convenience of the Volunteers, 
while the latter have been urged to 
arrange their movements so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the con- 
venience of the general public. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Are 
the Volunteers carried at a lower rate 
than excursionists on Bank Holidays ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I have no knowledge of that. They 
make private arrangement with the 
Railway Companies. All I can say is 


that they get lower rates than I am able 
to exact from the Companies for the 
transit of troops. 


H.M.S. “VICTORIA. ” 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he 
will state what was the total weight of 
the turret of the J Vetoria, including the 
guns, gun-mountings, and hydraulic and 
other machinery connected with either 
turret or guns; the height of the centre 
of gravity of such weights above the 
meta-centre of the ship; the total weight 
of the engines and boilers (including 
water) of the ship; the distance of the 
centre of gravity of such weight below 
the meta-centre of the ship; the ap- 
proximate weight of board 
when the ship sank ; and the distance of 
the centre of gravity of such weight 
below the meta-centre of the ship ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
(1.) The first total weight asked for 
was 930 tons ; and the centre of gravity 
of that weight was 9} feet above the 
meta-centre. (2.) The total weight of 


coals on 
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the engines and boilers was 1,120 tons, 

the centre of gravity of that weight 

being 175 feet below the meta-centre. 

(3.) The weight of coals is not known. 

SOLDIERS WITHOUT 
PENSIONS, 

Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether it 
would be possible to obtain from = the 
Royal Patriotic Fund, or Undistributed 
Prize Money, or Deceased Soldiers’ 
Estate Fund (which latter came from 
the ranks and might fairly go back to 
them), or from some other souree, a 
sufficient sum to provide pensions for 
the 600 veterans whose claims could not 
be satisfied owing to the smallness of 
the amount set apart to meet the appli- 
cations of this deserving body of men ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; the funds referred to are not 
available. The application of their 
proceeds is regulated by Statute, and 
be diverted to any other 


VETERAN 


they cannot 
purpose. 


CONVICT PAUPERS. 

sin F. oS. POWELL (Wigan): In 
the absence of the hon. and learned Mem- 
her for the Isle of Wight, I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the faet that many cases occur 
in which convicts upon their discharge 
from prison become chargeable to the 
poor rates of the parish or union in which 
such prison is situated; what is the 
practice followed with respect to the 
place of discharge of convicted prisoners, 
and what are the Rules upon which such 
practice is based ; and whether, having 
regard to the extra burden cast upon the 
particular parish in the cases mentioned, 
he will consider the advisability of pro- 
viding for the return of prisoners, upon 
their discharge, to the locality to which 
they are properly chargeable, or to the 
parish or union in which they were when 
comnnitted for trial 7 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am informed that 
the cases where convicts upon their dis- 
charge from prison become chargeable to 
the poor rates of the parish or union in 
which such prison is situated are com- 
paratively few in number, and I may 
point out to my hon, and learned Friend 
that the Government pay a contribution 
in lieu of rates for the prison, so that the 


Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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burden is not so great as it otherwise 
might appear. The practice followed 
with respect to the place of discharge of 
convicted prisoners is determined by 
Rules prescribed by the Secretary of State 
in August, 1883, of which I shall be 
happy to let the hon. Member have a 
copy. He will find that those Rules deal 
with the considerations involved in the 
third paragraph of his question. 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SIAM, 

Mr. CURZON (Southport) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can now give 
the House any exact information as to 
the nature and operation of the French 
blockade of Siam, and its effect upon 
British shipping ; and as to the result of 


the negotiations concerning the terri- 
tories lying on the left bank of the 


Upper Mekong ; what islands in the Gulf 
of Siam are now occupied by the French ; 
and whether that occupation is in con- 
nection with the blockade, and is to be 
regarded as of a temporary character ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Her Majesty’s Government are 
still under the belief that the blockade 
will not become operative, and it is, 
therefore, not desirable todiscuss any de- 
tails on this point. Had it been otherwise 
Her Majesty's Government were pre- 
pared to make a full statement of all that 
has occurred in regard to it, but this 
could answer no purpose now. 
With respect to the negotiations as to the 
Upper Mekong, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would rather not make any state- 
ment with regard to it at present. 
Negotiations are proceeding which should 
present no real difficulty, as the views of 
the French Government, and of that of Her 
Majesty are in general accord respecting 
the principles to be observed. It is 
understood that the French Government 
some time ago occupied the islands off 
Point Samit, whichthey claim as belong- 
ing to Cambodia. It now further 
stated in the newspapers that the French 
Admiral has oceupied the Island of Koh 
Si Chang, but this is presumably a 
temporary measure in connection with the 
blockade. 

Mr. CURZON : Can the hon. Baronet 
give us any information as to the actual 
effeet of the ultimatum in the form in 


good 


Is 
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which it has been accepted by the Siamese 
Government ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Can the 
hon. Baronet confirm the statement in 
The Times of this morning that the 
British steamer Hong Kong has been 
actually seized by the French under the 
assumed blockade ? 


*Sir E. GREY: The steamer was 
stopped, as I understand, under a 
misapprehension, but was afterwards 


allowed to proceed. With respect to the 
effect of the ultimatum, I must ask notice 
of any question on that point. 

Mr. CURZON : It may be convenient 
that I should give notice that I will call 
attention to the matter on the Vote on 
Account. 


COUNTY MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for South 
Down, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
there is any condition imposed upon 
County Magistrates in England that they 
ure only to attend certain specified Petty 
Sessions, or whether they have the 
right to attend any Petty Sessions held 
within the county in respect of which 
they hold the Commission of — the 
Peace ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Speaking generally, 
a County Magistrate has, by the Com- 
mission, jurisdiction throughout the 
county; but,as a matter of ordinary prac- 
tice, only the Justices who reside in a 
Petty Sessional Division sit in Petty 
Sessions in that division. There is 
nothing, however, to prevent Justices 
from other Divisions sitting with them, 
and this sometimes happens ; in some 
cases, also,a Magistrate habitually attends 
two Petty Sessions. 


STOKE MANDEVILLE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, 

Sir F.S. POWELL: I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether he is pre- 
pared to state the grounds for his refusal 
of permission to the managers of the 
National school at Stoke Mandeville to 
re-open the school as a school upon the 
annual grant list; and whether he will 
re-consider his decision ? 

Mr. ACLAND: 
school, which was 
elementary school in 
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had long been in an unsatisfactory state, 
was closed on the 2nd June, 1892. 
Afterthe publication of notices, and every 
opportunity being given for the supply 
of the deficiency by voluntary effort, a 
School Board was formed last January 
for the purpose of supplying the 
deficiency. The duty of doing so de- 
volved thenceforth on the Board by 
Statute, and the Department have no 
power to accept any provision other than 
that made by the Board. I may add, how- 
ever, in order to show the nature of the 
supply which the Department were asked 
to aceept, that when the vicar of Stoke 
Mandeville announced at the end of last 
May that he had re-opened his school, 
Her Majesty’s Inspector sent his assis- 
tant to visit it on the 6th June. He 
found a very bad state of things: for 
instance, 11 children were sitting on the 
floor round the master’s chair with 
reading books in their hands, and ina 
class room, 14 feet by 10, 25 infants were 
in charge of a boy of eight years old. 
On inquiring who taught sewing, he was 
informed that it was not being taught at 
all, Her Majesty’s Inspector added that 
the building is very badly lighted and 
ventilated; that there is no proper cloak 
room; that the offices, which are close to 
the school, are on a bad system and not 
separated or lighted, and that the class 


room in which the 25 infants were 
crowded is too small to be used for 
teaching. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Arising out of 


that answer, may I ask if the failure to 
teach sewing is sufficient to justify the 
closing of a school ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No, Sir: and that is 
not the reason why the school was closed. 
There was a deficiency of accommoda- 
tion, and as, after a lapse of several months, 
the managers failed to supply it, the duty 
of the Department became obvious, and 
a School Board was formed in order to 
supply the deficiency. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF SEATS IN THE 
HOUSE. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if he can propose any 
arrangement by which the supporters of 
the Government may sit on the same side 
of the House, and the supporters of the 
Opposition on the Opposition side ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstonr, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I can assure the hon. 
Member that I concur in the sentiment 
which is expressed in his question, and I 
cannot but feel that it would be for the 
general convenience, and even perhaps 
would render it an easier task to keep order 
in the House, if an arrangement of the kind 
could be made. I know the sentiment is 
shared by some gentlemen behind me 
who hold what may be called an excep- 
tional position, and undoubtedly — it 
withinmy recollection that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) was not only ready 
but desirous that an arrangement of the 
kind should be made. I certainly enter- 
tain that sentiment, and have ea pressed it. 
I am sorry to say I have no power in the 
matter, and it has not been within my 
means to about satisfactory 
urrangement, 


Thursday 


Is 


bring it 


THURSDAY NIGHT'S SCENE, 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he has taken into considera- 
tion the injury that will be done to the 
honour and dignity of the House of Com- 
mons if the assaults committed within 
the House on Thursday night by Mem- 
bers of the House should pass unpunished; 
and whether he will move the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the facts and report thereon to the 
IHlouse ? 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Before the 
question is answered, | wish, as a Scotch 
Member who had no part in the fray, to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
this regrettable incident does not belong 
to the category of events about which 
“the least said is soonest mended,” and 
whether it is not at all times undesirable 
to stir up muddy water if it can be 
avoided 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I think, 
Sir, reluctantly, I must ask the hon. 
Member to defer an answer to this ques- 
tion till to-morrow. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg, Sir, to ask whether your attention 
has been called to the following state- 
ment made by the hon. Member for 
Fulham (Mr. Hayes Fisher) in The Pall 
Mall Gazette of Friday last ? After 
entering into certain details he says— 
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Night's Scene. 
“To put a stop to his (Mr. Logan's) aggres- 
sive conduct, | immediately seized him by the 
neck and forcibly ejected him on to the floor of 
the House.” 
I wish to ask you, Sir, after that state- 
ment. whether it is not desirable that the 
hon. Gentleman should himself give some 
explanation to what occurred om 
Thursday last ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I was under the 
impression, in reference to this regrettable 
incident, that to-day something might be 
said by two hon. Gentlemen which 
would certainly not tend to aggravate the 
situation, but which might tend in a 
pacific direction, I am quite satisfied 
that what each of them would say would 
not be regarded by this House as in any 
way incriminating either hon. Member ; 
that it would be said by each Member in 
the interests of peace, and would possibly 
explain misconceptions which arose, un- 
happily, on one side and on the other, I 
do not know whether I am justified in 
expecting either of these hon, Members 
will say anything, but I may venture 
humbly to say that I am very anxious 
the matter should go no further; I hope 
the House will not permit it to go much 
further ; and I feel that if such a state- 
ment of facts were made it might tend to 
allay irritation, and to meet the senti- 
ment of the House in regard to a subject 
which it must view with the deepest 


as 


regret. 

[At this 
shouted * Fisher!” 
called * Logan !° 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 


E.) said: You have, Sir, invited the 


juncture Ministerialists 
and the Opposition 
After a pause ]|—— 


two hon. Gentlemen to whom allusion 
has been made; you have expressed 
your view that they might not be un- 


willing to make some statement to the 
House. I understand from the exclama- 
tions en both sides of the House that 
there appears to be some controversy as 
to which of these two gentlemen should 
begin the task of pacification—a task 
honourable in itself—and I am_ sure, 
whatever might have been the arrange- 
ment which is supposed to have been 
made, my hon, Friend will have no hesi- 
tation in carrying out the view you have 


expressed, 

Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) : 
Acting, Sir, upon the advice of my 
| right hon, Friend, whieh I shall always 
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follow, notwithstanding the arrangement 
which had been come to as to who should 
commence this task of pacification, 1 am 
anxious to commence it at once rather 
than delay the Business of the House. 
I desire, first all, to disclaim the 
garbled statements which have been 
made in some of the newspapers as to the 
letter which I wrote on the night of the 
scene. I think the hon. Member would 
have shown a better taste if 


of 


he had read | 
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the whole of that letter which he pro- | 


posed to bring to the attention of the | 


House. Now, Sir, in expressing my 
regret, | only want in one or two short 
sentences state the circumstances 
which caused the conduct 
just subject of complaint by the House. 
I certainly thought, from the attitude of 
the hon. Member for Leicestershire (Mr. 
Logan), that he intended to strike myself 
or Mr, Carson, my colleague. I certainly 
thought so, otherwise I should not have 
done what I did. Ido not wish to 
further detail unless 
Member does ; but I was acting under that 
apprehension, thinking from his whole 


uv 
xO 


into any 


| 


llast I 
' . 
assaulting anybody, 


which is the | 
| the 


the hon. | 


demeanour he was going to strike either | 


myself or Mr. Carson, the Member for the 
University of Dublin. 1 did foreibly 


eviet him from the seat which he took, | 
not in the ordinary way, but with 
violence ; and although I was not the 


provoker, but the provoked, I desire, 
however much I was provoked, to CX- 


press to you, as the guardian of the | 


dignity and honour of — the 
my sincere and genuine regret that any 
conduet on my part under any circum. 


stances whatever has in the slightest 
degree brought this Ilouse into dis- 


credit with the publie—a House to which 
I am devotedly attached, and in which I 
hope to fiad a place for many years ; and 
Iam generous cnough to say to him that 
I offer him an apology for having laid 
my hands upon him. I know it is an 
offensive thing to do, and however much 
my feelings may have been aggravated 
and irritated, | perfectly well know that 
my conduet was not justifiable. I hope 
the House will take that expression from 
me aul my regret, and believe that I 
offer it with the utmost sincerity. 

Mr. LOG AN ( Leicester, Harborough ): 
The only reason, Sir, that I did not rise 
after the question put by my hon, Friend 
behind me was because I was clearly 
under the impression when I left the hon. 


House, | 
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Member for Fulham only a few moments 
ago that he was to rise in his place first. 
Had 1 undertaken to rise first I certainly 
should have done so. I feel sure that 
every Member of this House will wish 
that this very regrettable scene should be 
closed as quickly as possible. All I can 
do is to accept from the hon. Member for 
Fulham in the same spirit in which he 
tenders it to me his apology for having 
laid hands upon me. I can assure him, 
and you, Sir, and the House, that when I 
the floor on Thursday evening 
had intention whatever of 
I had only entered 
the House three minutes before, and I 
think I may say 1 was perfectly cool at 
time. I looked around in coming 
down the floor of the House, and I was 
rather amused, I may say, at what I saw 


ere ssed 


no 


voing ou opposite, When I crossed to 
remoustrate with the hon. Member for 


Fulham for calling me by my name I 
had no intention whatever of assaulting 
any whatever. If my action in 
crossing the floor of the House did in any 
way lead to the regrettable scene which 
followed, I can assure you, Sir, that I 
deeply regret the part I took, and I apolo- 
gise most humbly for having done so. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
we now understand quite plainly that, if 
there were a few moments of delay in 
the commencement of the explanations 
which we have just heard, those moments 
of delay were entirely owing to a misap- 
of the ar- 


one 


prehension as to the nature 


| rangement which had been made between 





hon. 


the two Gentlemen. I must also 
say in justice to the hon. Member oppo- 
site that, in my opinion, in a case where 
explanations of this character are to be 
made priority in pot of time, so far 
from being a disadvantage, is an additional 
honour to the person who shows himself 
realy to take steps in the interest of peace. 
I am sure my hon. Friend the Member for 
Leicestershire would have done it had 
he not been under a misapprehension. 
Speaking with regard te the events of 
Thursday night, and replying to the 
question of my hon, Friend the Member 


| for Aberdeen, I have to say that I think 


there is a widespread sentiment in the 
Hlouse that a formal investigation by a 
Committee ought to be avoided. We 
must bear in mind that the accounts of 
what took place are necessarily confused. 
What occurred ocenpied only two or three 
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minutes, and that would hardly permit of 
any clear or satisfactory explanation of 
matters which might be introduced. I 
think we are indebted to the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have spoken for having 
placed us in a position where we may 
consider ourselves as dispensing with 
any uecessity for any such inquiry. We 
now understand, from the frank state- 
ment of the hon. Member opposite, that 
the action he took was taken under a 
clear and eutire misapprehension, but that 
misapprehension implies no reproach to 
the hon. Member. His frank statement 
of what occurred was couched in terms 
which leave nothing to be desired. I 
had a small insignificant concern in the 
matter personally, as he stated that I, in 
some sense or other, which he has not 
explained, was responsible for the un- 
happy occurrence which took place. If 
he can relieve my mind on that subject 
I shall be indebted to him; but if he 
cannot, I do not intend, in the slightest 
degree, to press for it. Viewing the ex- 
planations of the lamentable occurrences, 
the frankness and the fulfilment of those 
explanations and expressions of regret, I 


think we may regard ourselves as re- 
lieved from a serious difficulty ; for, in 


my opinion, there would have been a most 
serious difficulty if the only choice before 
us was the instituting of an entangling, 
invidious, and perhaps, from some points 
of view, an irritating inquiry. I cannot 
deny that the action of the hon. Member 
in crossing the floor of the House in the 
course of a Division, and taking his seat 
on the Front Opposition Bench, was one 
liable to be misconstrued. It has been 
felt in the House that the proceedings, 
to use plain language, and without any 
attempt to award praise or blame, were 
regarded by the country at large as very 
seriously detracting from the title of the 
House of Commons to the respect and 
confidence of the nation, for the incident 
was, in fact, regarded, and justly regarded, 
as nothing less than a disgraceful one. I 
hope the House will, after the ex planations 
and frank apologies that have been made, 
consent with one mind and one accord to 
regard this incident as one definitively 
closed, not to be revived or re-opened. I 
perhaps am bold in giving expression to 
that sentiment ; but I think, on the whole, 
it is best suited to the circumstances, 
having reference to the character and the 
credit of the House. We consider it one of 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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those matters which it is best to pass by 
without formal notice. We feel deeply 
its serious character ; but having dealt 
with it in a manner which we believe to 
be on the whole adequate, we trust it 
will be considered as having reached its 
close, only remaining in our minds as a 
warning and a guidance of ovr conduct 
upon future occasions. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I take the 
words which fell from the right hon, 
Gentleman towards the close of his 
speech as a formal invitation to me and 
others to express our opinion of the 
action which the right hon. Gentleman 
has advised the House to take and our 
agreement with it. I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity which the right hon. 
Gentleman has given to me to say that 
I think he was well advised in the interest 
of the House of Commons in expressing 
a hope that every party, every man in 
this House would now, as far as any 
further notice in this House is concerned, 
regard the lamentable incident of Thurs- 
day night as closed. The right hon. 
Gentleman has been well advised; he 
has acted, in fact, with the admirable tact 
and discretion in all these matters which, 
I think, distinguish him, and he has most 
carefully avoided any reference to any of 
the questions in connection with this 
incident which might be regarded as of a 
controversial character. The right hon, 
Gentleman has not touched either on the 
general circumstances which produced 
the state of tension and difficulty in the 
House or on the special incidents which 
led up to the deplorable scene which is 
the oceasion of the present Debate. I 
think that the right hon. Gentleman acted 
quite rightly in the matter, and nothing 
is to be gained by bringing forward in this 
House controversies which could not be 
determined either by debate in this 
House or by investigation before a Com- 


mittee. I am firmly of opinion, what- 
ever the result of a Committee might 
have been, or whatever might have 
been the outcome of a formal De- 
bate, it could not have been a_ final 


settlement of this question, but must 
rather have been the aggravation of all 
the embittered feelings which might 
naturally be supposed to arise out of such 
incidents as we are considering. I am 
convinced that there is but one opinion 
in this House as to the character of those 
proceedings themselves. I believe we 
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shall have to look back over our long 
Parliamentary history for a period of 
something near 200 years—I think more 
than 200 years—before we can find any 
seene of a similar character; and when I 
reflect on the bitterness of the Party 
struggle which has marked those 200 
years, when I cast my eye back over the 
incidents of Parliamentary history which 
threatened, not merely the supremacy of 
Parties in this House, but the lives and 
the property of Ministers concerned in 
the Party fights of those days, and when 
I reflect on what bitterness of Party con- 
flict that involves, I certainly feel that if 
they were able to carry on the business 
of the country and debate questions 
which the country has at heart without 
ever lapsing from the tone of debate and 
argument to which we are accustomed in 
order to adopt ruder and coarser methods 
of procedure, we, at all events, ought 
not to be behindhand in following the 
example which our forefathers set. I not 
only hope, but I firmly believe, that if we 
have to look back for more than 200 
years in order to find a precedent for 
Thursday night's proceeding, we may 
look forward to more than 200 years 
before that precedent is repeated. I give 
expression to my sineerest convictions 
when I say that the series of incidents 
which arose before Members were aware 
of them, and whieh led to the scene of 
Thursday night, must have so imprinted 
themselves on the mind of every man 
who witnessed them, or who was near 
enough to get an impression of what 
occurred, that nothing we can say by any 
form of Resolution it is in our power to 
pass can increase the inherent foree of the 
lesson thus administered. The right hon. 
Gentleman has well said that the country 
has received a shock from the conduet of 
the House of Commons. I think that we 
all feel that the honour of this House is 
not merely a matter personal to ourselves, 
and in which we as Members ean engage ; 
but the very future of the country depends 
on our upholding its great character as a 
deliberative Assembly — a character 
which has hitherto been the admiration 
of the civilised world, and which, in spite 
of the lapse of Thursday night, will, 1 
trust, long continue to be so, 

*Mr. J. MCCARTHY (Longford, N.) : 
Mr. Speaker, | am extremely glad to hear 
the language of severe and stern condem- 
nation with which the right hon, Gentle- 
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man the Prime Minister and the Leader 
of the Opposition have spoken of this 
disgraceful scene of Thursday night. I 
should hope that that language, assisted 
by whatever you, Mr. Speaker, may 
think fit to say, will avoid the 
necessity of any proposal for a formal 
Resolution to be passed by this House in 
condemnation of that scene. The Prime 
Minister expressed a wish that the House 
should with one accord regard this horrible 
incident as closed, and should be inclined 
to refer to it no more. I should be only 
too glad if I and the friends who act with 
me could absolutely and at the moment 
make part of that one accord. But I 
cannot fail to remember that in the 
majority of the papers of this country 
that whole scandal, that whole riot, was 
ascribed to the action of the Irish 
Nationalist Members. In journal after 
journal it was called an Irish riot and an 
Irish row. It was said to have begun 
with the Irish Members, to have been 
carried on by Irish Members, and to have 
been foreed upon this House by the 
intemperate disposition and outrageous 
conduct of Irish Nationalist Members. 
Now, I speak on the spur of the moment, 
without consultation with many of my 
friends, but I do not think we could 
allow that incident to close without some 
declaration formed and guided by some 
wuthority, that the Irish Members had 


Night's Scene. 


nothing whatever to do in the first 
instance with the scenes which took 
place on the floor of this House. 1 will 


say more, that no Irish Member—I speak 
now of the Irish Nationalist Members, 
and do not refer to the hon. and gallant 


Gentleman the Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson)—took 


part in that scene, and in that struggle, 
unless he were forced to an act of 
self-defence, or went into the struggle 
with the earnest purpose of acting as 
au peacemaker, and preventing unworthy 
brawling in the House. Now, 1 must say 
that some of the attacks made upon the 
Irish Members in’ certain newspapers 
seem to me not only calumnies, but I 
must add deliberate calumnies brought up 
with the deliberate and express purpose 
of casting diseredit on the Trish Party, 
on the Bill whieh was then before the 
House for discussion, on the Lrish people, 
and on the Trish eause, and I shall be 
glad to hear some expression of opinion 
from an authoritative souree in this Llouse 
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to emphasize the fact that there is no 
truth in the statement that the riot was 
got up or earried on by Irish 
Nationalist Members. If nothing of the 
kind be done, I do not know that it 
might not be the duty of my Colleagues 
and myself to press for some inquiry or 
some formal Resolution which shall free 
us from any share in the shame of having 
taken part in the riot of Thursday 
evening. 

*Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
In the absence of my right hon, Friend 
the Member for West Birmingham (Mr. 
J. Chamberlain), I hope it will uot be 
considered presumption in me if I express, 
on the part of those Members who act 
with my right hon, Friend, our full eon- 
eurrence in what has fallen fromthe Prime 
Minister. I will not question the right 
of the hon. Member for North Longford 
to make observations in exculpation of 
his hon. Friends. But I) make no 
further comment on his sayings, for I am 
certain that this is not the proper time 
for any of us to be condemning each 
other. We cannot recall the sad seene 
of Thursday night ; all we ean do is to 
endeavour to make our countrymen for- 
get it. We must feel that a stain on the 
honour of this House is not only a stain 


Thursday 


upon our honour; it is a stain on our | 
country, and an injury to the greatest | 


traditions of this House. I trust that 


there will be a feeling among us all 
that it would be unwise to endeavour 


to make capital out of this transaec- 
tion. It ix to be hoped that the seene 
vill be closed, and that even some good 
ray be drawn from it. Let us feel, and 
show, if we can, greater consideration to 
the political feelings of each other, I 
would, if I may, acknowledge on the 
part of those Members with whom I am 
associated, that from those who sit around 
us we have received the greatest possible 
consideration, and we, a minority as we 
are, feel that oftentimes we might come 
unwittingly into conflict with them. I do 
not think they have shown the slightest 
feeling of hostility towards us; and if I 
invy venture to make a suggestion to those 
who have spoken now through the voice of 
the hon. Member for North Longford, 
I would say that were a little more con- 
sideration shown to political opponents in 
this House—a little less of interruption 
of Debate — there would he any 
probability of a repetition of the seene of 


Mr, J. M*€ ‘arthy 


not 
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Thursday night. We may hope, there- 
fore, that what occurred then will cause 
for the future greater acknowledgment of 
freedom in matters of opinion in this 
House and thus prevent a repetition of 
the seene—a scene that can never be for- 
gotten and the occurrence of which must 
always be deplored. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Prime Minister 
has asked me to say a few words, or I 
should not have vertured again to obtrude 
myself on the notice of the House. From 
the first, I may own, I have been very 
unwilling indeed either that a Committee 
should be resorted to or that any further 
notice should be taken of the regrettable 
incident of Thursday. But 1 
to say : that I feel, if I may venture to 


have this 


say so, that the Prime Minister exercised 
a wise discretion and judgment in stating 
—aas the whole House, I think, feels—that 
it was necessary to mark in some excep- 
tional manner the feeling of this House 
at what took place on Thursday night. 
It was due not only to the outraged feel- 
ing of the House, but to the indignation 
which ran through the country, as it is 
not too much to say—it was due that the 
Leaders of the House should have done 
what they have done to-night, marked 
from four different quarters of the House 
the feeling that they entertained of what 
took place. I have only to add that I 
believe the great security against the 
repetition of such scenes as took place is 
for us not only collectively to feel that 
we are the House of Commons, but to 
feel individually that we are cach one the 
guardian of its honour and its dignity, 
and that we do resent, as I am sure we 
shall resent, every infringement of the 
hetter traditions of the louse asa personal 
I hope I may be 
fallen from 
Leader of 
gentlemen 


injury and affront. 
allowed to say, after what has 
the Prime Minister, from the 
the Opposition, and from 
representing other sections of opinion in 
this Hlouse—I hope the House may be 
content to let the matter rest, as Tam, 
not only within the walls of this House, 
but outside. We have thus marked our 
sense of what took place, and we shall, I 
believe, take the best steps we can to 
avoid the reeurrenee of any disturbance 
in the future, 


[The disenssion then terminated. | 
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THE QUEENSTOWN MAIL ROUTE, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg toask the Postmaster General how 
often the special train and boat service 
for the carriage of the American mails 
from Queenstown to London, when the 
ordinary service is not available, has been 
requisitioned since it was first arranged 
for; how much each journey of the 
special service costs; what the annual 
cost of the special service would be taking 
the average of the period during which 
it has been in operation ; whether the 
annual cost on this average is greater than 
the amount estimated when the service 
was first arranged for; and for what 
period the contract for the special ser- 
vice was entered into ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY : The special ser- 
vices through to London have been used 
10 times. The full cost £127 8s. a 
time ; but a deduction has to be made on 
account of a limited number of special 
trains which the Post Office is entitled by 
ecoutract to employ over a part of the 
journey without extra charge. The 
answer to paragraph 3 of the question is 
about £2,000 ; but it is understood that 
the price demanded for the special 
packets is to be raised if the service is 
continued, The answer to paragraph 4 
is, Yes. There is no separate contract for 
the special service, and no fixed time for 
which the terms have been arranged. 

Mr. M. HEALY: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say what was the amount 
of the original estimate 

Mr. FORWOOD (Laneashire, Orms- 
kirk) : May I ask whether, in considera- 
tion of the very small saving that is 
effected in the course of the year, the 
right hon, Gentleman intends to deprive 
the traders of the North of England and 
Ireland of the opportunity of receiving 
their letters on the Saturday by the first 
post and answering them on the same day ¢ 

Mr. A. MORLEY : That 
somewhat different question, whieh, Lam 
afraid, Lam not in a position to answer, 
In answer to the question of the hon. 
Member for Cork, I may say that the 
estimate was that the special service 
should be run I] times a year, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
How much does the special service cost 
ach time 2 

Mr. A. MORLEY : 


time. 


is 


raises 


£127 each 


Ss, 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.): 
With reference to the Orders of the Day, 
I notice that the Established Church 
(Wales) Bill and the Liquor Traffic 
Local Veto Bill are among them. I 
presume they will not be taken to-night, 
and I should be glad if the Prime 
Minister can say when he proposes to 
proceed with those measures, seeing that 
the Home Rule Bill is through Com- 
mittee now 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: When 
we have made sufficient progress with 
the remaining stages of the Government 
of Ireland Bill I hope to be in a position 
to look forward to the residue of the 
work of the Session. I hope we are 
coming sensibly nearer that time, and 
probably the next time the hon, Memb 
puts the question I shall be able to give 
him an answer. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I suppose it is not intended to take any 
controversial business after Supply 7 


Mr. W. E,. GLADSTONE: No. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity): Is it intended to take the 
second Order of the Day (Building 


Societies, No. 2 (re-committed) Bill) ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY.—COM MITTEE, 
SuvrLy.—considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1803-4. 
Crass IV. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COMMITTEE or COUNCIL on 
EDUCATION (Mr. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): Mr. Mellor, in a 


Session so laborious as this I feel that 
the question of National Education must 
be content to take a somewhat modest 
place, although I am sure that no one 
will regard as too modest the sum of 
money given for the education of the 
children of this country, IL think it will 
be for the convenience of the Committee 
if I select only a few of the more 
important topics which seem to me 
desirable to allude to to-night, leaving 
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many parts of the very wide field of 
education untouched, and promising to 
answer as far as I can—after what is, after 
all, only a short experience of my De- 
partment — all questions which hon. 
Members may think fit to put to me 
later on. I am quite sure we can say 
there is a steady improvement going on 
in the quality of the National education, 
It is, nowadays, less mechanical and more 
intelligent than it used to be. There isa 
greater endeavour on the part of every- 
body, whether it be the voluntary, or the 
Board schools, or the teachers, or the 
Department and its various officers, to 
make education less mechanical and more 
really fitted to the object we have in 
view. If one thing has tended to pro- 
duce this result more than another it is 
the Act of my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir W. Hart Dyke). The new Act of 
1890 presented enormous advantages as 
compared with the Codes which had pre- 
ceded it. 1 think we are all now agreed 
that, whatever may have been the merits 
for the moment of the Revised Code of 
1862, it was far too mechanical and 
inelastic to serve the purposes which are 
demanded by National education in this 
country. Mr. Matthew Arnold said with 
great truth that general payment by 
results was a remedy which was worse 
than the disease. That mechanical form 
of payment, however, hung round our 
Codes till 1890, when so much was done 
to give elasticity to our education. We 
are now taking a broader view of educa- 
tion than we used to do. We see that 
the object in view is to consider not 
merely what our children know when 
they leave school, but what they are and 
what they do. We are now bearing in 
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mind that the great object before 
us is not merely knowledge, but 
character; and we are remembering 
that, as a very wise man, Bishop 
Butler, said in the last century, 
“of education information is the 


least part.” We are considering more 
than we used to do how far we are really 
drawing out and training the best 
faculties of our children, The most im- 
portant feature of the statistics of this 
year, as compared with last year, is the 
increased average attendance of 120,000 
children for the year ending in August, 
1892, the increase in the vear ending in 


IS9] having been only 32,000, and in| 


the year ending in 1890 having been 


Mr. Acland 
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only 35,000. We have to go back for 
eight years for anything like as large an 
increase in the attendance. We cannot 
doubt for a moment, both in the ease of 
the infants and of the elder scholars, that 
the increase is largely due to the Free 
Education Act of the late Government, 
When we compare our present condition 
with the state of things a good many 
years ago, then, and then only, can we 
really see what is the value of the work 
of the last half century. I was reading 
the other day a Report for the year 
1843 with reference to Lancashire, and 
I find it stated that in the neighbourhood 
of Ashton, in an area only eight miles by 
four, containing a population of 105,000, 
there was only one single day school for 
the children of the humbler rank. Fifty 
years afterwards we can say for certain 
that there would be accommodation in 
any district in the country of similar 
| population for at least 20,000 children. 
| It is only in this way that we can realise 
what progress has been made. If we 
compare ourselves with other countries 
we are bound to feel that it is only com- 
paratively late in the day that we have 
|} undertaken this great work of National 








Education for all our children ; and if 
‘there are imperfections still hanging 
round our system the wonder is not that 
i they are there, but that we are getting 
|rid of them so rapidly. Some of the 
| statistics are somewhat confused by 
|the working of the Free Eduea- 
‘tion Act; but, generally speaking, 
we have 20,000 schools, and on the 


registers of those schools there are just 
over 5,000,000 children, Of these chil- 
dren rather more than 4,500,000 are 
| present at examination, and we have an 
average attendance, which is after all 
| the important point, of not far short of 
| 4,000,000, the actual figures being 
| 3,870,000. We have 100,000 teachers 
| to teach those children, about half of 
them being certificated, and we ask to- 
day for £6,200,000, this being the 
largest request ever made for edueation 
lin this House. Of the total amount, 
£3,750,000 is for ordinary grants to the 
scholars in day and evening schools, 
and £2,000,000 for the fee grants under 
the Act of the late Government, which 
‘leaves something like £500,000 to be 
divided between the Training Colleges 
and the administrative work of the De- 
partment. To this large State 


meet 
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grant we have a slight increase from 
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the rates of about £250,000, whilst 
voluntary contributions have increased 
approximately from £780,000 to very 
nearly £800,000—an increase of between 
£19,000 and £20,000. We have, of 
course, a decrease in the school pence, 
but that I will not go into, as this par- 
ticular year does not give us sufficiently 
accurate information. There are two 
forms of addition to the number of 
scholars in particular subjects whieh 


I am sure the House will view 
with great pleasure and _ satisfac- 
tion. In the first place, there 


are 22,000 more girls learning cooking 
than was the case in the preceding year, 
making a total number now receiving 
instruction in that subject of 90,000, I 
only hope that that increase of 20,000 
girls a year as cookery students will go 
on over and over again for a number of 
years, and even at a more rapidrate. We 
ought to contemplate the time when it 
will be possible to have 500,000 
girls learning cookery in this country. 
When we realise how little this subject 
has been practically studied in England 
by the working people, and perhaps even 
still less by what are called the upper 
classes, and when we consider what an 
enormous waste of food there is in this 
country, owing to want of knowledge as 
to the best ways of preparing it, I am 
certain we shall feel that the money 
spent in teaching girls cookery is money 
that ought not to be grudged fora single 
moment. Then the subject of drawing, 
owing to the compulsory provision of the 
Code of 1890, is at the present moment 
being taught in 19,000 schools, as against 
6,000 in the year I have mainly in view 
for comparison, the total number of 
children who are now learning drawing 
being 2,000,000, ©When weremember the 
view that is now taken in this country as 
to the importance of making our work- 
people better craftsinen, and of increasing 
their knowledge of how to use both 
their eves and their hands, I am sure we 
shall feel that the increase that has taken 
place in the number of students of 
drawing is an admirable thing. I turn 
fora moment to the children themselves, 
and first of all I will deal with their 
attendance. There are two clements in 
reference to the question of the attend- 
ance. First of all there is the law, and 
then there is the action of the children 
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themselves. As to the law, I am bound 
to say I wish we could feel that all the 
Boards and School A ttendanceCommittees 
throughout the country were doing as 
well as the best of them are. The work 
done by the admirable staff of attendance 
officers which serves under the London 
School Board is worthy of the highest 
possible praise; and I only wish that 
some other Attendance Committees and 
Boards would the necessity of 
carrying out their work in the same way. 
As long, however, as Boards are content 
to give £10 or £15 toaschool attendance 
officer, you cannot expect to get the best 
results. Then there is the question of 
the children themselves, and I entirely 
agree with one or two Inspectors, who 
have said that a bad school will always 
fail to secure a good attendance, make 
the law as strict as vou will. 1 think 
that in itself is a strong argument for 
our doing all we can—Department, 
Managers, Inspectors, Attendance Com- 
mittees, and everybody else—to improve 
our schools in order that they may be 
happy and attractive places for the 
children to go to. In connection with 
this question of attendance, I need not 
recall to the Committee the Debates we 
have had in former Sessions in reference 
to the present state of the law. The 
Debates in connection with the Berlin 
Conference, and what appeared to be the 
wishes of our Representatives at that 
Conference, are fresh in the memory of 
many Members of this House. In a 
Session like this, we cannot hope to do 
much in the way of legislation ; but 
I hope it will be possible to pass a short 
Bill on the subject. IT wish to say that, 
inasmuch as under the Factory Acts no 


see 


child can go to work until it is 11 
years old, in my opinion we ought 
to provide that, under any other 
circumstances, no child should leave 
school before it is Il years old, 


I must say I think that is a very modest 
demand, and one which, notwithstanding 
what has been said against a part of it 
by an hon. Member on the other side, I 
trust we may be allowed to pass into 
law in the present Session. Now, taking 
the schools as they are, and looking at 
their curriculum, I can fairly say that 
the entrance to the temple of education 
in the form of our infant schools offers 
one of the brightest points in the whole 
of our edueational system, Of our hest 
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infant schools we may say that they 
are as good as any infant schools 
to be found in any country in 
the world. They are managed and 


looked after by willing teachers of the 
very highest skill and capacity, when 
they are at their best. And when we 
pass from them to the older scholars’ 
schools, I think that, notwithstanding 
much which stands in need of improve- 
ment, we may say that by steady degrees 
the teaching is becoming more and more 
intelligent. Taking the “ Three R’s ” you 
find that the teaching is aiming not only 
at the result, but at making the process 
of instruction more intelligent, and that 
is the most important point. It is not 
merely a question of whether the child 
van read and figure at a certain time of 
its life: but whether the processes by 
whieh it has been taught to read and do 
arithmetic intelligent processes, or 
mechanical and stupid If 
they are intelligent, the child, besides 
knowing how to read and do arithmetie, 
will be better and more intelligent, be- 
cause it will have its faculties wisely and 
well brought out by capable teachers, 
When you pass from these three subjects 
you find cookery and drawing rapidly in- 
creasing. And then we come to what we | 
call the class subjects. Here you have | 
alternatives—English (including gram- 
mar), geography, history, and elemen- | 
tary science, besides needlework for girls, | 
English for a long time was a compul- | 
sory subject, and it is still the most | 
largely tanght. It is taught in 18,000 | 

| 

| 

| 





are 
processes, 


schools, and geography in 13,000 schools, | 
and those two subjects at present seem to 
carry almost all before them. History is | 
taught in only 1,800 schools, and elemen- | 
tary science in 788 schools, as against 
173 the which 


in | 
shows considerable inerease. I do | 
| 
| 


previous year 
at 
not venture to what the 
respective merits of these subjects : but 
I may say that it was very wise of the | 
late Viee President to make English and 
grammar a voluntary rather than a com- 
pulsory subject, for, in the hands of a 
bad teacher who really did not know how 
to teach it, I doubt whether it would be 
of very much advantage to the children. 
Of course, a great number of the older 
teachers and will 
tinue to teach the subject ; but Iam glad 
that it to the teachers and | 
managers to choose geography anid his- | 


Mr. é Ieland 


say are 


wre aecustomed cone 





Is 


open 
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tory, or geography and elementary 
science, or history and elementary science; 
and, for my own part, I hope that many 
will see that unless they can be sure that 
English and grammar are being taught 
in a really intelligent manner, so as to be 
a good logical exercise, they are better 
not taught at all. Geography is much 
more easy to be tanght with fair results, 
and I hope that elementary science will 
by degrees be much more frequently 
taught than hitherto. It has been 
drafted and arranged in the Code so that 
in our country schools it can be used in 
order to give simple elementary instrue- 
tion in agricultural matters to the children 
—instruction about animals, bees, garden- 
ing, food-plants, and the use of tools— 
and we must feel that teaching of that 
sort, telling of things they meet in their 
daily life, comes home to the children in 
our country schools and is very valuable. 
In trying to improve the intelligence of 
teaching work we have in Wales en- 
couraged the use of the language, which 
in the Welsh-speaking district — the 
children use at home, as a vehicle for 
obtaining a better knowledge of English. 
I must say, from my own ex perience, 
and from what Inspectors have told me, 
that by teaching with the Welsh and 
English side by side, in double-column 
books, so that the children have before 
them the language that they know and 
the language that they wish to learn, a 


| more intelligent knowledge of English is 


obtained. In all these matters we do not 
like to have  parrot-like children— 
glorified parrots—reading by note. We 
want to see the children reading 


intelligently, and thoroughly understand- 
In the higher sub- 
I wish, in- 
pre- 


jects the increase is slow. 
stead of having 90,000 children 
sented, we had a great deal more in these 
subjects. The great object should be to 
try by degrees to keep our children longer 
at school. With regard to the general 
curriculum, the wisest course, I think, is 


| to leave it to the managers and teachers 


to work it out as they think best in their 
own way. Therefore, I do not intend, 
in offering these remarks on the subject, 
to say anything in the way of direction 
as to what they ought to do, There 
are, however, two or three suggestions 


which I would make. I think that, 
while we are developing, I hope 


intelligently, the mental work of our 
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children in the schools, we should not 
forget the great importance, especially in 
towns, of developing the body as well as 
the mind. We ought to call upon the 
managers of our schools as far as possible 
to bear in mind the great importance of 
physical exercise. (Gymuastics, where- 
ever possible, ought to be encouraged, 
whether in the simplest form in our 
infaut schools or in a more developed 
form in our playgrounds. As one of our 
Inspectors has very wisely said— 

“If you teach gymnastics in some of our 
larger towns under the hands of a really skilled 
teacher, it is better than the mere mechanical 
work of military drill, or, perhaps, of any form 
of drill.” 

An hon. Friend in this House told me 
the other day that an intelligent working- 
man said to him, * You would turn our 
children into tadpoles—all head and no 
body.” The only way to avert any 
tendency in that direetion is to pay con- 
stant attention to giving the 


in the school and playground, and to do 
what many teachers do encourage—the 
playing of cricket and football, and 
swimming, if possible on Saturdays, or 
whenever there are opportunities for it. 
IT am bound to say that the time when 
the children received the most 
check in many of our schools is when 
they pass from the infant schools ta the 
lowest standard. Inthe best infant schools 
is spent the happiest time of their lives 
—when at the age of six or seven they 
reach the top of the infant school. When 
they pass into the lower schools they 
may fall into the hands of teachers not 
the most skilled, and have to go through 
routine teaching of reading, writing, and 


serious 


arithmetic, and the beginnings — of 
grammar, geography, and so on, In the 


best of our London schools great pains 
are taken to carry on under an admirable 
syllabus the intelligent teaching of object- 
lessons in a way which the children 
thoroughly enjoy. I hope the time will 
come when—I do not say immediately — 
in return for a higher grant, means will 
be taken to carry on in the older schools 
amongst children of seven or eight some 
of the work at present done so well in 
the infant schools. I> am = assured by 
masters and mistresses that an hour or 
two a week of this intelligent objeet- 
lesson teaching, so far from interfering 
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| 


children | 
enough fresh air in the intervals between | 
the hours of school, toincrease gymuastics | 





| object. 
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with or taking away from the effective- 
ness of the general instruction given in 
the school has the coutrary result, and 
that once it is tried masters will not give 
it up even if they are asked. Then, as 
regards the country districts, I hope that 
by degrees we shall find more oppor- 
tunities of sending travelling and 
organising teachers around to the infant 
schools to help and encourage school 
teachers, who seldom now get persons to 
help and encourage and advise them in 
developing and improving their work. I 


now pass from the children to the build- 
ings in which they live during their 


school hours. 
which has excited a good deal of interest 
I believe, and, certainly, it has been the 
subject of two Debates in another place. 
A Circular was sent round by me asking 
for a statistical inquiry into the general 
condition, and especially the sanitary 
condition, of our schools, and I have, ou 
the whole, very good testimony from per- 
sons who do not agree with me in 
polities that the action taken by the In- 
spectors has been of a fair and reasonable 


This subject has been one 


kind. If it is asked why that action has 
been taken, and why I am develop- 
ing the work of impreving school 
buildings in which the children spend 
their lives, my answer is, first of 
all, because the Code which has the 


force of an Act of Parliament demands 
it. The Code says that, before viving 
grants.to schools, the Department must 
satisfied that the school buildings 
ure properly warmed, drained, and 
ventilated, supplied with suitable ottices, 
and containing sufficient accommodation 
for the scholars attending the schools. 
The Department have for years been 
more or less trying to carry out that 
What I have read applies to 
town and country schools alike, but what 
I am now going to read applies to country 
On the first introduction of the 
Government 


be 


schools, 
Edueation Bill of the late 
something was said about the surplus, 
A grant that is equivalent to about 3d. 
a week per child was given to schools 
where the fee was only about Ld. er 2d. 


That left a considerable balance, and it 
was said that it would go into the 
pockets of the country clergymen. Phe 


late Vice President of the Council said— 


“ The hon. Member has made a large 
tion when he suggests that the money 
inteclergymen’s pockets. The first duty 


assump? 
will wo 
of the 
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Education Department, however, will be to 
secure greater effort in all these country schools; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I am prepared to 
pledge myself and the Department that, if this 
measure is passed, the educational condition of 
country schools must be improved, and the ex- 
euse of poverty will no longer be permitted.” 
If I had used those words I should have 
been considered an extremely cruel per- 
son. In the next place, the Inspectors 
have been calling upon me, as they have 
called upon my right hon, Friend, to try 
and press on improvements. One Inspector 
writes that— 

“Clothes are often hung round the school- 
room or packed closely in passages with great 
danger of infection.” 
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Another Inspector says— 


“Thus the biennial period has been by no 
means barren of results; but the number of 
rural schools that are badly built, devoid of 
lavatories and cloak-rooms, or defective in regard 
to ventilation and warming is still very large, 
and some of them are systematically over- 
crowded for many months in the year. The 
town schools are much more satisfactory as a 
rule.” 


Another Inspector says— 


the recollection of num- 
crowded together in 


“One shudders at 
bers of little children 


places with an exhausted and poisonous air and | 


little light. What but harm can follow in such 
circumstances! But this is not uncommon ; in 
varying degrees it is of frequent occurrence, and 
will continue until strenuous measures are 
taken to abate the evil. In several schools 
which | visited with Mr. Freeland the state of 
things in this respect was horrible.” 


Then he says— 


“Some persons say that these schools are 
quite as sanitary as the homes of the children. 
The refutation seems as obvious as unanswer- 
able—that the homes of the children are not 
satisfactory, and cannot be the measure of what 
their schools should be. Much of their home 
life is an open-air life, and escapes much of the 
bad effects of the indoor conditions of their 
houses. | do not hesitate to say that I would 
far prefer tosee the children playingin thestreets 
than cabined in some of the miserable places 
that go by the name of schools. If the nation 
compels its children to go to school, it incurs 
the responsibility of seeing that they are pro- 
vided with accommodation in which their health 
can be maintained in vigour. The new Code 
has in this matter taken great strides ahead.” 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
Where does that come from 7 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
What is the name of the Inspector ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Inspector is 
Mr. Coward, a Roman Catholic, and the 
observations [have quoted were published 
in the Report of 1891-2. 
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Sir F. 8S. POWELL : What district 
does he refer to ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Lancashire. Another 
Inspector says that the want of cloak- 
rooms and class-rooms and offices is 
a serious drawback in various places, 
The Inspectors, it will be admitted, are 
an impartial body of persons, and they are 
not dealing with one set of schools as 
compared with others. One says that 
some of the worst schools are schools 
taken over by School Boards many 
years since. Of course, it is only toa 
certain number of schools that these re- 
marks will apply, because there are a 
great many admirable schools. But, so 
far as they do apply, they apply to the 
schools of all classes alike—Board schools 
Chareh schools, Roman Catholic, and 
British and Wesleyan schools. On 
January 9, 1892, not very long after the 
passing of my right hon, Friend’s Eduea- 
tion Act, The School Guardian said— 








“ Unfortunately. many of our school buildings 
| were designed at a period when the laws of 

health were imperfectly understood and when 

the external conditions of a sound and effective 
| education were scarcely considered. Not unfre- 
| quently the sites were ill-chosen ; the drainage 
| is often imperfect ; the lighting is, occasionally, 
so deficient or ill-contrived as to be productive 
of constant discomfort and injurious both to 
sight and to healthy bodily development ; the 
ventilation is sometimes utterly inadequate, 
sometimes effected in the crudest ways ; lava- 
tories and cloak-rooms are toooften conspicuous 
by their absence ; the offices are sometimes in- 
judiciously placed, insufficient in point of 
number, and imperfectly separated ; and play- 
grounds are not always propertioned to the size 
of the school. We are far from suggesting that 
all these defects are to be found in the same 
schools, or that they are of common occurrence ; 
but, wherever they exist, they call for attention 
and remedy. This is not a mere matter of 
State requirements, but of health, comfort, 
efficiency, and, in a large sense, of morality 


also.” 





Of course, Lord Cross’s Royal Commission 
ealled attention to the need that the 
State should be more exacting in re- 
quiring for the children a proper amount 
of air and space, and suitable premises 
and the like, and after this Circular was 
issued the following remarks were made: 
|The Bishop of London said that, in 
consequence of the demand of the Edu- 
vation Department, “an emergency has 
come upon us,” but that the demand is 
“a just demand, «a righteous demand.” 
The Bishop of Rochester said it seemed 
to him that the demand “is fair and right 
in principle.” And,again, the Committee 
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of the London Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion said the requirements were “ reason- 
able,” while at the Congress of Church 
School Teachers at Eastbourne there 
were many things said to a similar effect. 
Finally, I find the officials of two Church 
Societies say that in no single case can 
they say that the Department has been 
in the least degree harsh. Their only 
surprise is that some of the abominations 
ordered to be removed have so long been 
tolerated, and they think that the autho- 
rities would have been culpable had they 
not done so promptly. For my own part, 
it seems to me there has been a good 
deal of misunderstanding about this, 
which really is a continuing work that 
has been going on from year to year. 
There was a letter written by “A 
Perplexed Parson” to The Times the 
other day, in which he said of the school 
which he found that 
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“ There are no drains to speak of ; the whole 
place reeks with sewage gas,” 
that the provision in the way of offices 
was utterly insanitary, that 

“The floors are uneven, the desks old- 
fashioned and bad, the roof leaking,” 
and that 

“When the medical officer of health comes 
he will certainly close the school.” 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Is it 
mous ? 

Mr. ACLAND: It is an anonymous 
letter, but The Times must have been 
satisfied as to the bona fides of the writer 
or it would not have inserted it. 

Mr. H. S. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- 
toft): Is it a London school ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes. If the hon. 
Member will refer to another anony- 
mous letter in The Times of to-day he 
will see that the writer is perfectly well 
aware of the school which is dealt with 
in the letter in question. If any of us 
were to hear that any of our children 
were at a school which could be so de- 
scribed, what should we do? I think I 
know what most of us would do, 

Sin R. TEMPLE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman satisfied as to the bona fides 
of the case ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The letter is 
written by “ A Perplexed Parson.” It 
was inserted on July 27thin The Times, 
which, I. presume, satistied itself about 
the writer and the bona fides of the 
case. 


anony- 
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Sir R. TEMPLE: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman know whether The 
Times investigated the genuineness of 
the case ? 


Mr. ACLAND: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman will refer to another letter which 
appears in The Times of to-day, written 
by the Secretary of the London Diocesan 
Society, I think he will see that he 
knows the school. If we spend 
£6,000,000 on the education of the 
children, and if we ask from the Boards 
and the managers that they should find 
the buildings and the apparatus, I think 
we must insist ou doing what previous 
Governments have done ; in the words 
of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion— 

“The State may well be more exacting in re- 
quiring the proper amount of space, air, play- 
ground,” and so on, “within reasonable limits 
of time.” 

Those very words are contained in the 
Cireular No. 321. Before I leave the 
question of buildings and provision made 
in buildings, I should like to say a word 
upon one or two points. There are only 
one in four of our schools that have 
school libraries. I think there is no way 
in which generous-minded men and 
women could more freely spend their 
money with the certainty of the money 
being well spent than in giving school 
libraries to our children. When it is 
asked —“ What books should — be 
lent to the children?” I would 
say — “If you have children of 
your own, find out what books they like, 
and you may be sure that they will be 
the books that will be best appreciated in 
the Board schools.” There is nothing 
we should be more anxious about than 
that when children learn to read they 
should have good and healthy and 
interesting books to read at their 
own homes, instead of much of 
the trash so widely circulated. 
As to making our schools bright and 
pleasant places, some very excellent 
work has been done by certain Associa- 
tions in the way of providing, cheaply 
and reasonably, pictures to hang on ,the 
walls of the school, I wish to speak in 
the highest terms of the work of these 
Associations. There is one thing left 
out of sight even by them, however, an 

that is that in many of our schools therd 
is a large portion of the wall, about foue 
or five or six feet down from the roof, 
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which cannot be occupied by the smaller 
pictures or maps or diagrams, or any- 
thing connected with teaching but 
which might very well be oceupied by 
artistic designs on a large scale, so as to 
give pleasure to the children while inside 
the school. ‘There are many of our 
artists at South Kensington sincerely in- 
terested in this subject. One of them, 
whose able illustrations of children’s 
hooks are so well known, has drawn for 
me several sets of pictures, illustrative 
of historical and other subjects, and I 
should be happy to show them to any 
hon. Member desiring to inspect them. 
Now I would say a word about free edu- 
cation, Since the present Government 
came into Office an important section of 
the Act has come into operation. It 
may be remembered that by the Act it 
was provided, first of all, that schools 
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which charged less than 3d. a week 
should be free right off. As to those 


which charged more than 3d., they might 
take the 3d., and charge the balance— 
that is to say, supposing they charged 
6d. they could continue to charge 3d. 
But that arrangement only went on 


under the Act for 12 months, and on and | 


after September 1, 1892, any parent who 
was paying this extra 3d. might ask for 
a free place as an absolute right. It has 
heen my duty to make that known to 
teachers. On the one hand, it has been 
necessary to make that known; on the 
other, it has been equally necessary to 
make it known that there is no compul- 
sion on voluntary schools in the matter, 
though a great many of those schools 
have, as I think wisely, set their schools 
free altogether. Of course, in a parish 
where there is only one school, and that 
2x voluntary school, and the managers 
will not provide free places, the ultimate 
result would be the setting up of a 
School Board in order to 
the free education which the parents 


have a right to for their children. 
I have received many letters from 


parents asking for free places. Even 
6d. a week for two or three children is 
often a heavy burden in the weekly 
Iudget of a man who may be out of 
work or employed at low wages, and I 
cannot help hoping that more and more 
schools that now charge fees will ulti- 
mately be made free, so that parents 
may not have to ask for consideration or 
may not feel that there is any distinction 


Mr. Acland 
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} between non-fee-paying and fee-paying 
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jchildren. That, of course, is not de- 
manded by the Act, and the proper course 
| of the Department is to work the Act 
‘fairly and reasonably. [Viscount 
Cranborne: Hear, hear!] I venture 
to say it has been so worked by me ; 
and if the noble Lord will show me that 
it has not been so worked I shall be 
obliged to him. In some places this 
subject has been taken up very strongly, 
and there is no more notable case than 
that of York. In the case of York we 
received Petitions from 5,000 parents 
asking for free education for their chil- 
dren, and stating that they could not 
obtain it in the existing schools. The 
result has been that the York School 
Board has been called upon to deal with 
the matter; and they are building one 
school for 1,500 children, and are about 
to build a second so as to provide 3,000 
free places. The supply of books was 
raised the other day by a question put 
‘by the noble Lord, and the point has 
been brought into prominence by the 
working of the Act. For some time the 
questions of fees and books were mixed 
up. It was then laid down that where 
‘the fees were than 3d. a week 
it would illegal to make a 
charge for books. It was also soon 
| discovered that, in accordance with the 
Act of 1870 and the Code of 1890, it was 
not possible to make a charge for books 
a condition of entering any school what- 
-ever. As long as the fee might be sup- 
| posed to cover or be combined with a 
‘charge for books, the question did not 
| arise in the way it does since September 
1. The words in my right hon. Friend's 
| Code of 1890 as to the proper provision 
_in schools of furniture, books, maps, and 
apparatus make it absolutely binding 
| upon managers that parents who do not 
wish to pay for books cannot be required 
ito do [Viscount Cransorne: Is 
jthat under Article 857] Yes; the 
| words were added in the Code of 1890, 
| which brought in the provision of furni- 
ture, books, &c. The gratifying increase 
of scholars in our schools was an impor- 
tant fact. We expected that with the 
abolition of fees there would be a great 
‘inerease in the number of infant scholars, 
| because mothers would send infants to be 
taken care of ; but a good half of the 
inerease is due to elder scholars. The 
attendance of the younger scholars is 


less 


be 


SO. 


| 
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very irregular, but the attendance of the 
older has been extremely good—far above 
any average hitherto known. The at- 
tendance of infants is just over 50 per 
cent.; that of the older scholars is 92 
per cent., which is over the average of 
even our best schools, so that taking 
the two together we get an average of 
77 per cent., which is about the ordinary 
average of the country. I am glad to 
say that the £5,000 a year which has 
been added to the Pension Fund for 
teachers has been of the highest value, 
and has saved us for the moment from 
the painful task of trying to judge be- 
tween the merits of a large number of 
old and deserving teachers. We 
were able to do something in every 
case, except where there was 
some question of character or other 
condition that made it impossible 
or inexpedient to grant a pension. In 
view of the Resolution of the House on 
the subject of pensions for teachers a 


Committee has been appointed to con- | 
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The day Colleges are making satisfactory 
progress in towns where Universities or 
University Colleges exist. Many of us 
are well aware of the advantages to be 
gained by residence in a College, and I 
am glad to say that in some towns where 
there is a day Training College provision 
is being made to enable students to live 
together in halls or hostels so that they 
may have some of the advantages of 
residential life as well as University 
teaching and training. County Councils 
are doing good work with the money placed 
at their disposal, and certain of their 
classes are admirably attended by younger 
teachers in the hope that the instruction 
they receive may assist them in doing 








sider the Report of the Committee of | 
this House and other proposed schemes. | 


The Committee will consist of five per- 
sons—two to represent the Education 
Department, two skilled actuaries, and 
one to represent the Treasury. ‘There 
are other points on which I have received 
representations from teachers. One is 
that, considering the severity of their 
work in many schools, they feel strongly 
they ought to be relieved from what may 


| 


be called extraneous duties which may be | 


placed upon them. The other is that 
they would like to feel greater security 
of tenure in their offices. For my own 
part, while I quite agree that it would be 
inexpedient that the Department should 
be made a court of appeal in all these 


matters, and while I admit that teachers | 
are occasionally unreasonably dismissed | 


—I am drawing no distinction here 
between small Sehool Boards and 
managers of voluntary schools, yet I 
think it is desirable that their legal posi- 


tion with reference to their security of | 


tenure should be improved. We have 
made an alteration in the Code with re- 
ference to the position of organising 
teachers; and we hope that School 


Boards and voluntary managers will do 
all they can to develop this work under 
organising teachers, seeing that it has 
been so useful in London and elsewhere 
and that itis so helpful to pupil teachers. 


their school work. The Universities 
gather together large groups of teachers, 
some in term time and some in the vaca- 
tion, and so in a friendly way help them 
to realise what University life really is, 
Other Bodies, like the Teachers’ Guild, 
are practically breaking down the barriers 
between one class of teachers and another, 
and recognising that they are all engaged 
in the same noble work : and no body of 
teachers deserves the tribute of such a 
recognition more than the teachers who 
are engaged in the difficult task of teach- 
ing the children of the working classes 
in our towns. If it were possible for 
one moment to set aside questions of 
religious instruction and of rates, 1 would 
suy that what almost all persons who 
are interested in education feel is this : 
that we want, whether in town or coun- 
try, better organisation of our various 
schools, In the country districts the 
area of many a School Board is much too 
contracted, and it would be better if we 
could merge many of these smaller Boards 
into one Board covering a larger area. 
The Boards and the schools would gain 
by such concentration, It would facili- 
tate the better organisation of teaching 
power, and it would reduce the costs of 
separate management, I do not want 
to touch the question of religious instrue- 
tion in Board schools, as to which cer- 
tainly there is no great demand for an 
alteration of an arrangement made by 
Mr. Forster in 1870. From information 
I am constantly receiving I am bound to 
say that if gentlemen from this Hovse 
or from outside would take the trouble 
to go into some of the larger Board 
schools, in London or elsewhere, in the 
opening hour of the forenoon, they would 
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at least see, as some of the clerical In- 
spectors report from personal knowledge, 
that « great deal of the religious instruc- 
tion that is given in these schools is of a 
reverent and earnest character within the 
limits which are laid down by the Act. 
Apart from this, I may ask this question : 
Where should we be now were it not 
for the work which has been carried out 
by these School Boards ? There would 
be large districts where the children 
would be little better than savages. They 
would be like the district in Lancashire 
50 years ago, which I have described. 
Take the case of Lambeth, near us here. 
Five-sixths of the children are in those 
splendid buildings erected by the School 
Board and only one-sixth are in volun- 
tary schools. If it had not been for these 
schools what would be the condition of 
these children ? There is one other 
point as to organisation. I refer to the 
provision which has been made as to the 
blind, the deaf, and the dumb children of 
London, I think that could hardly have 
been done except by the Board. It has 
been most adequately done, and I am 
sure that both sides of the House are 
delighted at the provision which has been 
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made for these unfortunate children 
throughout all parts of the country. 
There is another class of children of 


whom I would speak, who are not idiots, 
but who show a deficiency in mental 
parts, and who ought not to be pressed 
on in the ordinary way in which ordinary 
children are pressed in the ordinary 
schools, but who ought to be brought 
under the care of special teachers, who 
after having the children a year or two 
under their care send them back to the 
schools from which they came, I think 
that work is being admirably done in 
London, and that you could not do unless 
you had some kind of Central Authority. 
I must also speak of the Inspectors who, 
carry out the work of the Department 
throughout the country, I think I may 
say this: that the Department have a 
very difficult and delicate task to earry 
out; I was going to say almost as diffi- 
cult a task as the Irish Office has to 
carry out. It has to administer what is 
a dual system of the greatest delicacy, 
and the Inspectors carry out their work 
with the greatest tact. I think I may 
_say that our Inspectors are becoming 
more and more fitted for their work. 


They are becoming more and more the 
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the Inspector ought to be. In proportion 
as the Inspector becomes the friend of 
the teachers he is better qualified to 
carry out his duties. I have only a few 
words to say about the Department. I 
may say in 99 out of 100—I may even 
even say in 999 out of 1,000—it carries 
out its work without consideration for the 
particular Party which may be in power. 
I did not shrink from any kind of attack 
or criticism of any policy of my own; 
but I do not shrink from making an 
appeal not so much to those Members 
opposite as to others who in times of 
difficulty may find fault with some part 


of our work. The enormous bulk of 
the work is carried on in a regular 


way. I venture to say that no good 
school has received any trouble at the 
present time or under any Government 
whatever. When things are done in a 
businesslike manner the Department 
gives the minimum amount of trouble. 
In some cases there was a sort of idea 
that some of the criticism was really 
caused by the feeling of the particular 
Government in power ; and a good deal 
of the work of our Inspectors and officials 
is hampered and crippled by having to 
explain questions put to them on the 
most trivial points, whilst there seems to 
be a not unnatural sensitiveness which 
leads to a complete misinterpretation of 
the work the Department has in hand. 
As to political criticisms, I think the 
right hon. Gentleman, my Predecessor, 
will agree than there have been won- 
derful suspicions about him, which were 
entirely inaccurate. I do not ask for 
a bit more than he might have asked 


for in his position. Last year the 
right hon. ‘Gentleman made some 
allusion to intermediate education. 


I hope we are going to do something for 
our evening schools. We wish to give 
them as much freedom as they can 
demand, We wish to give them elas- 
ticity to do that which they think best. 
There has been added various matters, 
including one about the * duties of citi- 
zens,” which received some friendly and 
amusing criticism on Friday night during 
the Debate on the Scotch Vote. As to 
that, I can only say that I was thoroughly 
aware it was open to a good deal of 
criticism, but I think the syllabus was so 
drawn that it was free from political 
partisanship. I think it was a well- 
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known Cambridge Professor who said if 
we give the people the vote we ought to 
try to instruct our children so that they 
may understand something about the 
rights and duties of citizens. 

“ Otherwise,’ he said, “you give them these 
responsibilities and you make no effort what- 
ever to prepare them.” 

Just as Sydney Smith said when he was 
going to review a book, he would not 
read it lest he might get an undue bias 
against it. There is a good deal of 
difficulty on the subject. There are 
many rival authorities, and I only hope 
that those who feel strongly as to their 
own claims will do all they can to har- 
monise their ideas in order that we may 
combine. In Wales the Intermediate 
Edueation Act has done great service. 
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There are a great many schools there | 


which have been brought 
through that Act, and which will be of 


into being | 


| 


infinite benefit to the Welsh people, who | 


are now better off in the secondary system 
than any other part of the country. 
I am glad to say that the London County 
Council, which for some time took no 
part in spending the local taxation money, 
has now taken up the work in earnest, 
There is one recommendation made as to 
London education made to the London 





County Council by a very able gentleman, | 


as to supplying museums and objects to 
assist in teaching art and science, and he 
suggests that it may be possible to hand 
over Bethnal Green Museum to the 
London County Couneil under certain 
conditions. This Museum was provided 
in 1866 at the request of the inhabitants 
of East London, who themselves presented 
the site, receiving from the Government 
of the day a large portion of the buildings. 
I have only to say this: that if the County 
Council should desire to have the site 
and the buildings handed over to them 
on reasonable conditions the Government 
will be happy to meet them in a reason- 
able way. We are asking for a large 
sum of money. 
money ean only be well spent where there 
is real co-operation between the represen- 
tatives of the Education Department and 
the managers of Board and voluntary 
schools and the teachers and the children 
themselves. I am assured that we are 
getting that co-operation ; but of one 
thing I am more and more certain—that 
we are living in times of real educational 
progress. There is a desire for more 


VOL. XV. 
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I will only say that this | 
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economy and opportunity to give children 
every possible chance of displaying their 
talents in the best possible way. Our 
system of education is becoming more 
elastic and more efficient to bring out the 
capacity of the children ; and the Depart- 
ment will continue, as it has been doing, 
to aim at the efficiency and the co-opera- 
tion of all those with whom it has to 
work. If we ask for an inereased sum 
it may be said that our only enemy is 
the Treasury. I am never afraid of a 
debate with the Treasury on this subject ; 
but I am perfectly certain that the Trea- 
sury will raise no objection to au eXx- 
penditure which will make the workers 
of the country, on whom so much of the 
welfare of the nation depends, skilful 
and intelligent. ©The more we spend in 
that direction the more certain it is that 
the good of the country will increase. 
Therefore, in proposing this grant to the 
Committee, I feel certain that there is no 
Vote on our Estimates which will meet 
more fully with the approval of this 
House and the nation whieh this House 
represents, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding €3,894,718, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1894, for Public Edu- 
cation in England am! Wales, including Ex- 
penses of the Education Office in London.”— 
(Mr. Acland.) 

*Sin W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford): I may be allowed to say a few 
words with regard to the Vote which has 
been moved by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite in a speech upon whieh we can 
all congratulate him. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman evidently has at heart the 
work in which he is engaged, and I 
know from experience how engrossing 
that work is. Though it may be that I 
cannot agree with the whole poliey of 
the right hon. Gentleman as regards edu- 
cation, I ean say of the speech he has 
made this evening that it was a good 
speech in the cause of education, made by 
2 man who has that cause earnestly at 
heart. From the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman, we seem to be 
making serious advances on the right 
road as regards the education of our little 
ones. Many of us on both sides of the 
House may still regret that the attendance 


28 
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of children does not come up to the 
average which it ought to reach; but I 
agree with the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman that there is more to be done 
in that direction by making the schools 
healthy and attractive than by exercising 
the compulsory powers ; and it is a satis- 
faction for us on this side of the House 
that the Free Education Act, whieh was 
passed in 1891, has had the good result 
of increasing the attendance of children 
at school. I do not propose to touch on | 
all the topies mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman ; but he mentioned one or two 
very important matters to which I 
desire to allude. I think we have all 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
earnest way in which cookery has been 
taken up by the girls in our schools. I 
hold the view that it is of the most vital 
importance that this matter should be | 
looked after by managers of schools, for 
I am sure that a home which is looked 
after by a good housewife—who under- 
stands the cookery and the internal | 
economy of a home—is much more likely | 
to keep the workers at home at night and | 
help the cause of sobriety than some of 
those measures of a more drastic character 
which I have always opposed in this 
House. The right hon. Gentleman in- 
tends to raise the age of compulsory 
school attendance by one year. There, 
again, I must commend the change 
yroposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I really believe that the time 
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has arrived when such a measure can | 
safely become law. The great diffi- | 


culty we have to contend with is what to 
do with the sharp children—those who 
run quickly through the various 
standards, and thereby increase the 
dangerous interval between the time they 
leave school and the time they are use- | 
fully engaged in employment ; and, there- 
fore, if we decrease by one year that 
dangerous interval it~ will a great 
gained. I was also glad 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say that he was about to make the 
taking of an extra subject compulsory. 
When I was in Office I urged, especially 
the neces- 


he 


advantage 


on country school 
sity for taking these extra subjects, and 
the reply always made was—* It is all 
very well ; but our curriculum takes up | 
all our time, and we cannot to | 
enlarge it.” The right hon, Gentleman | 
suggests that this difficulty might be | 


Sir W. Hart-Dyke 


managers, 


NeACcE 
engage 
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obviated by neglecting the teaching of 
grammar. I, for one, have never been 
able to see the great importance of teach- 
ing grammar. I remember, when I was 
a little fellow, a very intelligent 
governess teaching me grammar, and | 
remember that I shirked every effort iu 
the direction of mastering it. I believe 
most young fellows do the same. If 
children were taught how to read intelli- 


gently and write well taney would 


soon pick up enough of grammar to 
enable them to get through life. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred at very 


great length to a matter of some import- 
ance as regards the futures of our 
schools—namely, the Circular which he 
has issued to managers with regard to 
the state of school buildings. Having 
commended all the efforts of my right hon. 
Friend up to this point, I mest tell him 


' that Tand those who sit on these Benches 


have noticed a growing feeling of dis- 
satisfaction amongst the managers of 
voluntary schools with the policy of the 
Edueation Department since the right 
hon. Gentleman has taken Office. I 
mention this in plain language, because 
it is always best that there should be no 
ambiguity about these matters. Indeed, the 
right hon. Gentleman indicated that he 
expected that something in the way of a 
criticism of his policy would come from 
I may say that I have 
to separate these 


these Benches. 
always endeavoured 


great educational questions from the 
sphere of Party politics. I think it 


would be an evil day for education if such 
a 
new President of the Council, on entering 
Office, should endeavour to undo the 
policy of his Predecessor. ‘The less 
change there is in the policy of the 
Department when a new man_ enters 
Office the better for education. I confess 
that possibly some of the alarm which 
has been excited may arise from the 
fancy that when a Radical Government 
deals with the Education Question the 
day for the destruction of the voluntary 
system has arrived. I make some allow- 
ance for that feeling, because I wish to be 
just and fair to the right hon, Gentle- 
man. But there have been one or two 
Debates in another place which show that 
there has been just cause for that alarm. 
Now, no one who sits on this side of the 
House will defend for one instant the 


maintenance of such schools as that 
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alluded to in an anonymous letter to The 
Times, to which the right hon. Gentle- 
mau referred. The day has passed away— 
and I hope for ever—when ill-managed 
schools and defective school buildings 
ean be tolerated; but what we ask of 
the right hon. Gentleman is that fairness 
and justice should be meted out to all 
schools alike, whether voluntary or Board 
schools, and we will be perfectly satisfied 
if the right hon. Gentleman can prove 
that he has preserved an even keel be- 
tween contending interests. I have heard 
several complaints made that not sufli- 
cient notice has been given to managers 
to enable them to carry out the improve- 
ments demanded within the appointed 
time. I do not attempt to lessen the 
force of the extract which the right hon. 
Gentleman read from my speech intro- 
ducing the Free Education Bill, with 
regard especially to small country schools, 
I hold that a gradual improving process 
must go on with regard to these schools. 
I know how difficult it is, in many cases, 
to get the managers of these schools to 
see how they would improve their posi- 
tions if they would only get good teachers 
and good buildings. I am acquainted 
with a school which, by removing 
an indifferent appoint- 
ing a first-rate master and mistress, 
the attendance increased by 38 per cent. 
in 18 months. I feel very strongly that 
there is a great difficulty, as regards these 
schools, of convincing managers how 
much more quickly they would get 
out of their difficulties by having well- 
found and well-taught schools. But 
whilst urging this, I am bound to 
protest against any process whereby 
schools struggling through difficulties 
may be exterminated, or gradually bled 
to death, as it were, by undue demands 
being hastily pressed upon them. I heard 
the Debate in another place with regard 
to the Circular issued by the right hon, 
Gentleman, and these words were used by 
the Colleague of the right hon. Gentle- 
man and chief of his Department as re- 
gards these school buildings— 


master and 


“If it was supposed that the Circular indi- 

cated those things which the Department would 
at once require from all schools he would state 
unequivocally that it had nosuch significance. 
- « He disdained any intention of forcing 
tJoard schools on the country... The policy 
was to bring voluntary schools, not suddenly, 
but by degrees, up to full and proper school 
accommodation.” 


{31 Jury 1893} 
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It was said, furiher— 

“Tt would be foolish and absurd to require all 

the schools in the country to be brought up to 
all the points of efficiency laid down in the 
Circular.” 
Now, if that is the policy of the Govern- 
ment, no sensible man can blame them for 
a moment ; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man gives us some guarantee that that 
really will be the treatment he will 
accord to these schools, it will be 
satisfactory to me and to many 
others who sit on this side of the 
House. I must refer to another portion 
of this question, which relates to small 
schools existing in localities where the 
population is under 200 or 300, which are 
assisted under Articles 104 and 105. It 
appears to me that there has been a 
serious change in the poliey of the De- 
partment as regards the treatment of these 
small schools during the last year or so. 
It appears that wider significance has 
been given to certain words in the Code 
which state that grants should be given 
to these schvols “ after a consideration of 
the circumstances of each case” than has 
been given to them previously. Formerly 
these cases in which demands for grants 
were made were considered by the De- 
partment solely in respect to the locality 
in which the school is situated—that is to 
say, that though a school might be in a 
district of 200 inhabitants, if it supplied 
a larger area the grant would not be 
given, Now, it would appear that the 
actual existing tinancial position of the 
school is considered year by year in con- 
nection with these grants, and, as I think 
I willshow, most unfairly as regards the 
prospects of the school. I will read an 
extract from a letter written by the Rev. 
Mansell Pleydell, the manager of a school 
in Hertfordshire. I mention the name 
because I do not wish to make any secret 
about the letter at all. He gives the 
following extract from the Report of the 
Department — 

“My Lords observe that the school has a 
balance in hand of £20 Iés, ld., while the 
voluntary contributions have dropped from £59 
in 1891 to €28 Os, 5d. in the past school year. 
It is evident from this that the special grants 
are not needed for the maintenance of the school, 
ant my Lords have, therefore, ordered them to 
be withheld.” 

He adds— 

“ We have been carefully husbanding our re- 
sources to get this £20 balance in order that we 
may make some necessary alterations, whic 


») ~ » 
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have been staring us in the face, without getting 
into debt; indeed, the Report requires us to 
furnish new desks and enlarge the class-room, 
which will quite absorb our £20,” 

I think that is a hard process to apply to 
these voluntary schools. To my mind 
the Department should encourage the 
managers of those schools to provide for 
2 rainy day by husbanding their resources ; 
and, further, if the income of these 
schools is to be inquired into, not one year, 
but an average of years, should be taken 
into consideration, That is very poor 
encouragement indeed to give the 
managers in their efforts in the cause of 
education, 

Mr. ACLAND: The Public Accounts 
Committee has called the very careful 
attention of the Department to those 
grants, and some retrenchment has had to 
be made. 

*Sin W. HART-DYKE: If it can be 
shown that the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee has brought pressure to bear ou 
the Department in the matter, of course 
I will accept the explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I wish now to refer to 
the administration of the Free Edueation 
Act by the right hon, Gentleman in one 
or two particulars. It is satisfactory to 
all of us to hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman of the success of this Act, so 
far as it has been put to the test of ex- 


perience, 1 confess that when IT had the 


honour of introducing the Bill I 
Was not sure about the result of this 
venture: but it is, indeed, satis- 
factory to find that having made 


the venture it 
effect on our schools, especially in’ the 
matter of attendance. But I] wish now 
to eall attention to Section 4 of the Act, 
by which fees are still allowed to be 
charged in certain schools under certain 
cirectmstances, I believe it is the 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman has 
not, in the case of a single school, recom- 
mended any claim to be made for fees 
vnuder this Now, this Free 
Education Act was intended by its pro- 
moters to be essentially permissive in its 
character, I have advoeated it on many 
platforms since its passing, and I have 
always found that its most popular 
feature is its permissive character. The 
right hon. Gentleman would be astonished 


has had a very good 


section, 


to find how popular amongst mum- 
bers of the  artizan classes is the 
payment of school fees. Many who 


Sir W. Mart-Dyke 
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‘an afford it, like to pay school fees; 
they like to pay for the education 
of their children, and therefore the most 
popular section of the Act is that which 
allows parents to pay certain fees for the 
education of their children. This Act is 
rather intended for the assistance of 
those who are unable to pay fees than to 
say to all parents—* You shall not 
legally pay in the future for the ednea- 
tion of your children.” If that is the in- 
terpretation the right hon. Gentleman 
intends to give to the section it will be 
most unjust and harsh to some of the best 
schools of the country, and, as such, I 
venture to enter a protest against this 
change in policy. During the short time 
I was in Office under the Act we had 
many eases in which demands were made 
for the payment of fees, and before assent 
was given to the demand great care was 
taken in each case to see that the school 
came within Section 4. In many cases 
of these voluntary schools a balance of 
accounts was taken as regards subserip- 
tions and other sources of income, and so 
many free places to meet the wants of 
the locality were allowed, and as many 


places were allowed to fee - paying 
children. The Committee will under- 


stand that if you upset that arrangement 
you upset the financial position of every 
school involved. I say that that was not 
the intention of the Act. The section 
was introduced to enable managers to 
demand fees in localities where parents 
were anxious to pay fees, and where the 
efficiency of the schools demanded it. 
Why, then, should the settlement be 
upset? It ix unfair to the voluntary 
schools, and, still worse, it is unfair to the 
people, because if these voluntary schools 
are extinguished Board schools will 
have to be set up in their places, and the 
unfortunate ratepayers will be saddled 
with the burden. I do trust that before 
this Debate closes we shall have some 
satisfactory assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he will give those schools 
whose financial position require it liberty 
to demand fees. 
*Mr. ACLAND: 
refused to Board 
voluntary schools. 
*Sir W. HART-DYKE : 
been eases in which the demand was 
refused to Board schools as well as to 
voluntary schools, If the right hon. 
Gentleman extends the process to 


The 


schools, and 


demand was 
not to 


There have 
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voluntary schools it will be a hard case 
for them, and if he restricts it to Board 
schools it will be a great injustice indeed, 
I say the principle of this new policy, 
largely applied to the voluntary schools, 
must lead to their extinction, and promote 
greater injustice. I have got one or two 
remarks to make in conclusion, and they 
shall be remarks of commeudation. With 
respect to the statements of the right 
hon. Gentleman of « more general 
character as regards the future policy of 
the Department, I think there is nothing 
but commendation to be given for what 
the right hon. Gentleman has enunciated 
in favour of the better organisation of 
The right hon. Gentleman 
has urged that especially in country 
schools there should be some system 
whereby travelling agents or organising 
managers should visit cach school. The 
right hon. Gentleman cannot do a better 
thing, I am quite sure, for the assistance 
of those schools than by carrying out 
such a policy as that. I know it may be 
difficult in many cases to carry it out ; but 
I am quite sure if the right hon. Gentle- 
man will ouly put into practice the policy 
which he has enunciated in regard to 
these schools, he will receive hearty sup- 
port from all quarters of the House. I 
have only to say, in conclusion, that 
while I generally commend the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and while I 
regret that I have been obliged to criticise, 
perhaps in a hostile sense, some portion 
of his policy, I can assure him I have 
done so in no Party spirit, or with any 
other feeling or desire than that of 
assisting him in the accomplishment of a 
most difficult and delicate task. So far as 
J am concerned, he shall receive every 
assistance in my power, so long as he 
carries out the system announced by 
Lord Kimberley in another place. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, 8.E., Hey- 
wood) joined in congratulating the Vice 
President on the deeply interesting state- 
ment to which they had listened, and on 
the gratifying progress which the right 
hon. Gentleman had to report. The 
steady improvement of the national 
education bad not been merely one of 
quality, but was also one of quantity. 
It would be unjust to fail in recognition 
of the efforts of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir W. Hart-Dyke) in pro- 
viding a measure of assisted education ; 
but his satisfaction was dashed by one of 


our schools. 
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the very features which the right hon. 
Gentleman thought was to be commended. 
The fact that free education was op- 
tional had made it defective in working, 
and, as a consequence, it had had only 
partial results. Instead of 95 per cent. 
of the schools in England and Wales 
giving free education as in Scotland, they 
had only 77°5 free, and no less than 22°5 
of the schools were still charging fees to 
a greater or less extent. It was said 
that this was because the English work- 
ing man wanted to pay fees. He had 
some knowledge of the English working 
man, and he took exception entirely to 
that statement. At Liverpool applica- 
tions were made to the School Board to 
throw open free places to a cousiderable 
uumber of scholars; but instead the 
Board took the view expressed by the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite that there 
were many parents who wished to con- 
tinue the payment of fees. They took 
an extraordinary way of testing the 
willingness of parents to pay fees. They 
children, 


sani to parents—* Your 

for whose free education you have 
made application, — shall he sent, 
not to the schools they have been 
in the habit of attending, not to the 


schools where their friends attend, not to 
the schools to the teachers of which they 
but to other 


have become accustomed, 


schools, possibly at a greater distance 
from their homes, and = schools quite 
strange to them.” Parents said that, 


rather than expose their children to that 
inconvenience, they preferred to continue 
the payment of fees, though the law had 
given them the right to demand free 
education for their children. If the 
School Board for Liverpoo. and hon, 
Gentlemen opposite were of opinion that 
the parents were so very desirous of con- 
tinuing the payment of these fees, why 
did they throw these barriers in the 
wayeof the exercise of their rights 7 
Why should they expose the children 
to very great educational disadvan- 
tages if they had a genuine conviction 
that it was the wish of the parents that 
the fees should be paid ? But the ques- 
tion to be considered was not so much 
what was the wish of the parents as 
what were the true interests of the nation, 
Thev were told that in 15,000 out of the 
19,000 schools in the country in whieh 
there was free education there had been 
a large increase in the attendance during 
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the year—that the system of free educa- 
tion had been more in operation than in 
any of the preceding years of the history 
of the Department. If the increase was 
attributable to the freedom from the pay- 
ment of fees, then it ought to be made 
no longer optional, but compulsory, that 
free education should be given in all the 
State-aided in the country. 
There were still 1,136,205 scholars out 
of 5,697,000 on the Register absent on 
the average : and, inorder that the average 
attendance might be increased, it was 
most desirable that they should have free 
education made compulsory and universal, 
instead of, as at present, being partial and 
optional. Then no invidious distinction 
would be made because of poverty, and 
no inconvenience would be caused as a 
consequence of the parent asking for his 
legitimate rights. There was another 
advantage from the freedom from fees. It 
was found that parents had placed the 
sum thus saved in the savings bank, and 
a spirit of thrift had thus been inculeated 
which it ought to be the object of the 
Department to foster and develop. He 
had the fullest sympathy with those who 
desired to dissociate the question of edu- 
eation from anything of a Party character : 
but if hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
endeavour to divest our national system 
of education of denominational prejudices 
as well as of questions of a controversial 
character, the whole of the difficulties 
which impeded the national system of 
education would be removed. He trusted 
that, no matter what might be the con- 
sequence to any school, whether Board 
school or so-called voluntary school, the 
Department would continue to insist upon 
proper provision being made for the 
health of the children. If the Depart- 
ment were to allow the continuance of 
such a state of things as existed in some 
schools in the country, the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Chikdren 
would have to interfere to remind the 
Department of its duty. With regard to 
the necessity of secondary edueation, 
it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that evening continuation schools, as pro- 
posed by the new Code, or the schemes 
adopted by the Charity Commissioners 
under the Endowed Schools Act, would 
suffice to supply that very urgent need. 
He had had to administer the Technical 
Education Fund in Lancashire, and their 
difficulties had been very greatly in- 


schools 
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creased through the want of preparation 


on the part of the young people 
for the technical education which, 
under the Local Taxation Act, the 


County Council was willing and anxious 
to give. They had succeeded wonder- 
fully in developing technical education in 
Lancashire, the number of pupils having 
increased from 4,904 in 1889 and 6,404 
in 1891 to 45,709 in 1892. But the need 
of secondary education, especially in the 
rural districts, was very urgent ; and the 
appointment of «a Departmental Com- 
mittee to harmonise the operation of the 
Education Department, the Science and 
Art Department, and the Charity Com- 
missioners Was a very insufficient step in 
the matter. The desire had been ex- 
pressed in many quarters by eminent 
educationists that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to investigate the 
working of the various County Councils, 
with a view to guiding them in the 
establishment and development of a 
proper system of secondary edueation, 
and also in the distribution and adminis- 
tration of the large funds now given into 
their hands. As to the provision in the 


Continuation Schools Code with re- 
gard to the teaching of children the 


duties of citizenship, he very much ques- 
tioned whether it was one of the duties 
of citizenship to encourage them in the 
exercise of military drill. At any rate, 
if they were to be taught military drill, 
they ought also to be taught that 
that was the most barbarous system of 
settling international disputes, and that 
there were far better methods of attaining 
that end. Concluding, he said there was 
no national expenditure so fruitful of 
advantage in the country in which it was 
made as that on education ; and, in 
common with all true educationists, he 
rejoiced that the Department in this 
country was under the direction of a 
Vice President full of, and so 
sympathetic with, the great work in 
which he was engaged. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he desired to join in the congratu- 
lations which had been offered to the 
Vice President for his most able, lneid, 
sympathetic, aud well-informed — state- 
ment. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council for his very complimentary 
references to the London School Board, 
of which he (Sir KR. Temple) 


sO 
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had been a member for many 
years. He was glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman pay so good a tribute to 
the Code so recently introduced by the 
Vice President, and he knew that in the 
Code just laid on the Table by the right 
hon. Geutleman himself there were still 
further improvements. He noted with 
the utmost satisfaction that at last the 
right hon. Gentleman had suceeeded in 
appointing a Departmental Committee to 
settle what plans the Government would 
adopt for the superannuation of teachers. 
As a Resolution of the House was passed 
so far back as February, he might have 
hoped that this would have been done 
sooner; but he was very unwilling to 


only hoped that no more time would be 
lost, and that the Committee would bring 
to a speedy determination an inquiry in 
which 50,000 persons were most deeply 
interested. With reference to the question 
of teachers and appeals to the Education 
Department in cases of dismissal, he could 
not answer for the small School Boards, 
or for the voluntary schools; but he 
ventured to warn the right hon. Gentle- 
man that great School Boards like those 
of London, and probably of Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and elsewhere, who were 
elected by popular constituencies, and 
who formed little educational parlia- 
ments, would hardly consent to 
have their decisions in these matters 
reviewed by the Edueation Depart- 
ment. He joined in the 
given by the late Vice President to the 
right hon. Gentleman that great alarm 
and jealousy prevaile! throughout the 
country among the supporters of the 
voluntary system. They contended, on 
behalf of the voluntary system, that there 
were three ways in which that system 
was endangered. First, as regards the 
free and fee system, they contended that 
the abolition of fees had been administered 
in a manner that was detrimental to the 
voluntary schools, because the law of 
assisted education evidently meant that 
children of the humbler classes should 
receive free education, and not the 
children of the well-to-do classes, who 
were paying the higher fee. But now 
the Orders regarding the lower fees 
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*Mr. ACLAND was understood to say 
that if the managers consented to allow 
a certain number of children to pay the 
Department did not object. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, they appre- 
hended that the Orders which were 
issued from the Department were being 
so arranged as to make it difficult and 
more embarrassing for the managers, who 


| were required to supply a certain num- 


ber of free places, to maintain a different 
system of fees for the others. Could the 
right hon, Gentleman wonder that appre- 
hension was felt that he would endeavour 
by Departmente! influence to carry out 
the doctrine of the establishment of the 
School Board everywhere, which had the 


| support of so many of his Parliamentary 


scrutinise this deed of concession. He | followers 7 


They naturally apprehended, 
in the second place, that the doctrine of 
deficiency (school places in particular 
localities) was in a certain sense 


| manipulated, so as to favour the in- 


ithey all knew that 


junder voluntary instruction. 


troduction of Board schools. Of course, 
when the volun- 
tary schools did not supply the defi- 
ciency, then the Department would do so, 
But what was deficiency They feared 
that the doctrine of deficiency was being 
used rather unfairly with the object of in- 
creasing the number of Board schools. 
In reekoning deficiency, full considera- 
tion was often not taken of the children 
The third 


| point of danger was the matter of school 


assurance | 


jas to comply with the 


were so arranged that if they had to be | 
abolished the higher fees also should 
follow in the abolition, 


buildings. Of course, they all admitted 
that the school buildings would, sooner 
or later, have to be improved and 
brought up to the proper standard, so 
requirements 
of the day ; but it must be within a 
reasonable time. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s idea of a reasonable time might be 
one thing, and theirs might be another. 
They were afraid that these improve- 
ments, which were expensive, would 
be pressed on voluntary schools in 
such a manner that the managers would 
not be able to comply with the demands 
made upon them, and would have to 
submit toa School Board. These were the 
three principal points of danger he wished 
to mention. He would remind the Com- 
mittee once more that if they abolished 
the voluntary system in England they 
would subject the taxpayer, or rate- 
payer, or both, to a very heavy 
charge which they did not bear now, 
but which other people were willing to 





eee - 
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bear for them, and which, indeed, they 
were anxious to undertake. 
a pity to do anything which would ineur 
such a heavy charge in these hard times. 
Aud, secondly, the adoption of such a course 
us he had indicated would lead to the in- 
troduction of a system into a great many 
with all its benefits, was 
inferior to the voluntary system. That 
was the real point. The right hon. 
Gentleman said they had allowed the 
nations of the Continent to get the start 
of them in this work of education. He 
denied that, aud he said there was no 
nation on earth which could afford an in- 
stauce sO magnanimous and so magni- 
ficeut as the voluntary system of Eng- 
land, as contra-distinguished from Scot- 


schools which, 


land and Ireland. As to attendance, 
he quite acknowledged that, while 
the attendance of the best scholars 
had not been improved by the system 


of assisted education, the attendance of 





inferior scholars—he meant inferior as 
regarded zeal and diligenee—had been 


advanced. It had been improved 


within the Metropolitan area during 
the last year or two, and this degree 


of qualified improvement they attri- 
buted to the system of assisted education, 
That was, however, a very limited benefit. 
The real point was that the average 
attendance in elementary schools was too 
low. The question was, how could it be 
improved 7 Tle rather thought the 
system of compulsion, which the Vice 
President admitted was good in London, 
did not work equally well in the country. 
He quite admitted that this attendance 
ought to be put upon an equal footing 
between the country and the town, But 
if there was be any proper system 
of compulsion in the towns, he warned 
the Government onee more that they 
must appoint qualiticd officers ad hoc to 
enforee — compulsion. Special officers 
ought to be appointed to adjudicate 
between School Boards and the parents 
of children whose attendance was alleged 
to be insufficient. The present system 
under which parents were dragged before 
Magistrates in Police Courts was repul- 
sive, not only to parents themselves, but 
still more to all educational authorities. 
Moreover, the decisions were most un- 
equal, This was a distinct blot on their 
educational system; and until a reform 
long desired and recommended such as 
was affected, never 


to 


indicated 


had 


Sir R. Temple 


he 
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would the system of enforcing attendance 
be properly carried out. As to school 
hooks, they understood that where a 
school could prove that over and above 
the fee which they imposed they had 
always charged for books, they could con- 
tinue, after the abolition of these fees, to 
make the charge for school books, and 
that the Education Department had no 
legal right to insist on the discontinu- 
ance of that charge for books. That was 
their contention. 

*Mr. ACLAND said, the intention of 
the Department was that the fee 
arranged should include any previous 
charge for books, and that once that fee 
was agreed upon no charge could be 
made for books or anything else. 

Sir R. TEMPLE quite understood 
that was the right hon. Gentleman’s in- 
tention ; but he (Sir R. Temple) and his 
friends had always contended otherwise, 
und until he could verify the matter 
further for himself he should continue in 
that belief. He quite admitted that the 
10s. per head grant was in lieu of all 
fees ; but the question was whether, in 
respect of the charge for fees, the charge 
for books was included 7 They 
contended not. Asto the pupil teachers, 
he rejoiced to hear the sympathetic remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman. In the 
first place, the pupil teachers saved a vast 
sum of money to the ratepayers, taxpayers, 
and everybody else ; and, in the second 
place, by this system of pupil teachers 
they brought the pupil up from his 
earliest youth to the service of education, 
just as they sent a youth to sea at an 
early age so that he might thoroughly 
learn the seafaring profession. Thus the 
pupil-teachers were the midshipmen of the 
Educational Service. As regarded the 
special training and the staff for that, 
he observed that a very large sum of 
money was put down for special teachers. 
He desired to say that while, on the one 
hand, he recognised the necessity for 
special teachers for teaching such matters 
ax cookery and laundry work, he did 


school 


not think they need have them for 
anything else. Might he remind 
the Committee, in regard to what 
the Viee President had said in refer- 


ence to the importance of having ele- 
mentary technical education in England, 
| that every girl in the Metropolitan area 
had to pass au examination in cookery 
hefore she left school 7 It would soon be 
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the same with regard to laundry work. 
It did seem to him that they ought not to 
require special teachers or Inspectors for 
such things as needlework, singing, 
drawing, and manual training. He con- 
tended that with their highly-trained class 
of teachers this work ought to be done 
without special agency. A head mistress 
ought to be able to give instruction in 
sewing without any assistance ; so ought 
a master to know drawing and elemen- 
tary music, and be able to teach manual 
training. Thus there ought to be a 
large saving in this respect. Some 
allusion had been made to religious in- 
struction. He was unwilling to say 
much about that ; but as it had been re- 
ferred to, and as it was an integral part 
of their instruction, he could not pass it 
over in silence. He was anxious to ex- 
plain that in the recent controversy in the 
School Board respecting religious in- 
struction there had been uo desire among 
those who acted with him to disturb the 
compromise of 1870, as they understood 
it. Their position was that this was a 
compromise between Protestants who 
agreed in faith and doctrine, but dis- 
agreed in Church organisation—that the 
common doctrines which were accepted 
by all Protestant Christians in England, 
that by Churchmen, by Wesleyans and 
Methodists, by Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists, should be taught, and nothing 
else. He believed that that instruction 
was properly given in 99 cases out of 
100, and, as the Vice President had said, 
reverently given. It was because some 
Parties tried to establish that the com- 
promise was one not only of organisation, 
but of faith and doctrine that the recent 
controversy had arisen. As to elementary 
science, he regretted that the  teach- 
ing of it was not carried further in 
all schools ; and for its sake he should 
be glad to sacrifice even that sacred sub- 
ject of grammar. 
results, he thoroughly agreed with what 
had fallen from the Vice President. The 
old system of payment by results on 
individual examination had been got rid 
of, and a far-better plan for testing real 
education, as contra-distinguished from 
instruction, had been substituted. He 
agreed that the age of leaving school for 
half-time employment ought to be raised 
to Il years equally in town or country. 
The matter ought not to be left to the 
diseretion of Rural Authorities. But if 
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this uniform age were insisted on, it 
would be necessary to facilitate the ex- 
amination under which children were to 
leave school. What the whole of the 
teaching profession desired was this—that 
whatever test was available for raising a 
child from one standard to another 
should be the test that should be applied 
for permitting children to leave school 
for half-time employment. There seemed 
to be a desire on the part of certain 
educationists to put secondary education 
on the same footing as elementary educa- 


' tion—i.e., that it should be paid for out 


of the rates and taxes. Were there not 
burdens enough already ? Was not the 
rate for elementary education already 5 
per cent. on the income from land and 
houses in many places ? Did they wish 
to put a rate for secondary educa- 
tion on the top of that ? He admitted 
the limits between the two classes of 
education were undefined, and that what 
was secondary education 20 years ago 
Was now primary education, and so on, 
But there must always be a distinction 
between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, and he hoped that the two would 
always be kept apart, especially as affeet- 
ing the British ratepayers and taxpayers. 
He wished to say a word or two as to 
savings banks. le quite admitted that 
one of the results of assisted education 
had been to induce the children to put 
their fees away into the savings bank, 
But he desired to say this savings bank 
system was far too optional, aud it ought 
to be rendered universally obligatory. 
That was to say, it ought not to be left 
to managers or particular teachers to say 
whether they should have a school 
savings bank or not. Thrift was an 


essential part of the moral education 


As to payment by 


which it was desired to give to the 
children ; and every teacher ought to 
regard it as part of his duty to establish 
a bank, acting in co-operation or com- 
munication with the ordinary Post Office 
Savings Bank, for receiving the children’s 
Such a thing ought to be not a 


pence, 
Great 


trouble, but a pleasure, to him. 


improvements had, no doubt, been made 


in the Evening Classes Code; but the 
present system was wholly defective, and 


was based on a wrong idea, The notion 


seemed to prevail that evening classes 
were merely recreative. The true theory 
of evening classes was that the children 
leaving theday school at 12 or 15 should for 
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the next two or three years carry on their 
education in the evening classes. Every 
child ought to go through these classes. 
The system was not one for exceptional 
cases, but ought to be universally appli- 
cable. He had formerly opposed proposals 
for making evening schools compulsory ; 
but he now very much afraid that 
sooner later it must come to that. 
Unless the training were continued there 
was a great danger lest the child should 
not only forget the intellectual culture 
imparted at the day school, but also the 
moral discipline, which was the best part 
of elementary education. The develop- 
ment of the evening classes universally 
was one of the most crying needs of primary 
education, Asto the Training Colleges, he 
Was as much as any man in favour of the 
existing institutions ; but he must sorrow- 
fully admit that at present they did not 
supply enough trained teachers to meet 
the wants of the If new resi- 
dential Colleges could not be provided, or 
if the accommodation of the present 
Colleges could not be extended, then 
recourse must be had to day Training 
Colleges, though he admitted that they 
were not as good as residential Colleges. 
With regard to the school buildings of the 
London School Board, he would invite 
hon. Members who had heard the long 
and heavy indictment against those school 
buildings, and who were perhaps alarmed 
at the description that had been given, to 
go over these buildings now, and see in 
what splendid order they were, and how 
nobly the London School Board had 
done its duty in that respect. As 
to physical training, he was sorry 
that the usual summer — exhibition 
had not yet taken place; but it would 
be given in the autumn, and those who 
saw it would understand the work which 
had IIe wished that the 
Members of the House could witness not 
only that, but also the Musieal Competi- 
tion in Exeter Hall. He also wished it 
were possible to exhibit in the Tea Room 
of the House of Commons the splendid 
collection of work done by these little 


was 


or 


schools. 


been done, 


London children under 13 years of 
age, and sent to the Chieago Ex- 
hibition. He hoped, in conclusion, 
that the Committee would consider 


favourably what he had said in behalf of 
the voluntary system. That system had 
spent £13,000,000 on school buildings in 
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less than £40,000,000 in the cause of 
education in England—a service which 


ought always to be gratefully remem- 
bered by the English House of Com- 


mons. 
Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) congratulated the Vice President on 
the satisfactory statement he had made 
in the lucid and able speech with which 
he had introduced this very important 
subject. ‘There was just one point on 
which he must make some little com- 
plaint, not so much against the right hon, 
Gentleman as against the system. He 
did think that while the Report of the 
Education Department was only issued 
on Friday it was to be regretted that they 
should be asked to discuss it that day, 
He ventured to protest against that. On 
Friday his right hon, Friend said the 
Report was merely a running commen- 
tary on statistics, and that they had some 
of the statistics some time ago. He 
thought his right hon. Friend hardly did 
justice to the interest of his own Report. 
It seemed to him to be a great deal more 
than a running commentary on statistics. 
No doubt the tables came out some time 
ago; but what the Committee wished to 
know, and ought to have time to consider, 
were the views of the Government. 
Moreover, those who were interested in 
education throughout the country ought 
to have had time to read the Report and 
consider it, so that they might make sug- 
gestions to their Representatives in the 
House. But the public had had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing it till that morning. This 
was of the more importance, seeing that 
there was a new Vice President, and that 
great changes had been made in the edu- 
cational system. Why should this Vote 
be singled out to be taken so early ? 
There were plenty of others, the informa- 
tion as to which had been before the 
country for weeks. Why could not one 
of those have been taken ¢ Considering 
that the Report only dealt with the facts 
up to last August, he could not under- 
stand why it should not have been issued 
sooner. But even if it were impossible 
to get out the Report sooner, why should 
the Vote be forced on now ? Why should 
it not have been allowed to have come on 
in its proper place ? He hoped that on 
a future occasion his right hon. Friend 
would take care that there was a longer 
interval between the issue of the 


the present century, and altogether not , Report and the time of its discussion. 
| } 


Sir R. Temple 
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Moreover, there were several matters as 
to which the Report might have given 
more information. He had understood 
that as regards the training of school- 
masters important changes had been 
made—that more use was being made of 
the University Colleges. The Report 
had a short section on Training Colleges, 
but did not allude to this matter, and, 
indeed, told the House hardly anything 
which was not in the tables. One of 
the most important changes introduced 
by the right hon, Gentleman had been as 
regards evening schools. The changes 
seemed to him to be conceived in a wise 
and liberal spirit. But there was nothing 
about them in the Report. Even the 
statisties only came down to last August. 
Surely in a Report issued at the end of 
the following July they might have had 
something more than this ancient history. 
At the same time, the right hon. Gentle- 
man was to be congratulated on the 
general character of the Report, and the 
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country was reaping the fruits of the | 


efforts that had been made in the gradual 
diminution of crime, and especially of 
juvenile crime. He should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he did 
not think something could be done to 
encourage lessons on “ conduct,” such as 
those suggested so foreibly and given 
with such good effect by the late Mr. W. 
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into all elementary schools ? It would 
also be very valuable if there were some 
collection like the Musée Pedagogique of 
Paris. Indeed, he believed this would 
be useful in many ways. Then, if his 
right hon. Friend would tell the Com- 
mittee a little more about libraries in the 
schools, he would be glad to hear what 
he had tosay upon the subject. Again, 
with regard to drawing, certainly that 
subject was only second to writing. He 
thought it was well worthy the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
would be glad to have some more infor 
mation upon that subject, as also upon 
the subjects of savings banks and cookery. 
There was only other subject as to which 
he should like to say a few words, and 
that mainly to ask for further informa- 
tion. It was the subject of half-timers. 
The question was of great importance, 


both as regards the introduction of 
}manual instruction in schools, and still 
more so with reference to the age at 
whieh children should be kept at school. 
In many departments the labour of 
children was very important, and 
it was a great problem to reconcile 
this with the claims of education. 


| 
| 


Ellis? The most important thing to | 
learn was how to live. He (Sir J. | 
Lubbock) was glad to observe some | 


increase in the number 
which taught elementary science, though 
the number was still only 700 
out of 20,009. Of course, elementary 
seience did not mean anything abstruse 
or profound, but merely 
tions of the ordinary phenomena of 
Nature; but it was all the more im- 
portant on that account. Indeed, there 


of the schools | 


explana. | 


The late Mr. Chadwick always main- 
tained that, so important was the exercise 
of the muscles, that half-timers would 
really in a year learn as much as whole- 
timers. In faet, child could with 
advantage be kept in school more than a 
small part of the day. The information 
as regards half-timers in the Report was 
meagre, but, so far as it went, important. 
Dr. Stewart said— 


no 


“Inthe three best of the factory schools— 
Wardhills, Polepark Works, and Dens Works— 
with about 1,100 in attendance, the half-timers 
are scarcely to be distinguished from the older 
pupils attending a good public school, and the 


| progress made and the results attained by them 


was a general conseusus of opinion in the | 


Reports of the Inspectors as to the value | 


of the subject, not only from a practical, 
but from an educational point of view. 
Surely the Department might insist that 
* Nature knowledge ” should be taken by 
all students in the Training Colleges. 
He was glad to see that the number who 
did so was inereasing: but he would like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he did not think that the time had come 
when it should be made a part of the 
regular course in ‘Training Colleges, with 
a view to its being eventually introduced 





in these schools are quite in keeping with the 
appearance of the children themselves, who 
seem, as a rule, to be healthy and well-cared-for 
at home.” 

He would be glad if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in his reply, could give the Com- 
mittee any further information the 
subject. On the whole, he thought they 
might be fairly satistied with the progress 
made last vear, on which he congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman. They all 
knew his great interest in the subject, and 
the valuable services he had rendered to the 
cause of education. It was only fair 
also to include in their thanks the right 


on 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Kent (Sir W. Hart-Dyke). 

*Sir FL 8S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
Was anxious to say a few words on the 
question before the Committee, aud 
would do so as a member of the Govern- 
ing Body of more than one Training 
College in London. Everyone ou that 
(the Conservative) side of the House 
had listened with the greatest interest to 
the statement of the Vice President, and 
he (Sir F. S. Powell) added his word of 
congratulation on it. He had also to 
congratulate the right hen. Gentleman 
on having been able to pass through the 
House during the preseut Session the most 
important stage in the Billlimiting the age 
at which children could leave school to 11, 
and the Bill providing for the education 
of blind and deaf children. In regard to 
the latter measure, 6,000 of these unfor- 
tunate children would now receive an 
education which would fit them for the 
duties of life, and enable them to 
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obtain an honourable and a dignified live- 
lihood. He had next congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman on the figures 
with regard to the teaching of drawing 
aml cookery. He had always been of 
opinion that a child should be taught 
drawing from its earliest years. It was a 
most necessary accomplishment. Then, 
as to cookery, the voluntary schools had 
not been behind the times. A bequest of 
£20,000 had been made for the teaching 
of cookery in these schools, and in 
Loudon a large sum had been speut on 
this admirable object. The fact that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had given a 
suite of rooms in his house for cookery | 


lo 


teaching showed that the Chureh of | 
England was sympathetic in these 


matters. Ile was in favour of the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission on the 
subject of technical education. <A great 
advance had been made in this branch of 
education on the Coutinent, and the time 
had come when every fact should be laid 
before the people of this country, and 
when they should learn that, although we 
had made great progress, a greater ad- 
vance had been made by foreign countries. 
Remarking on the fact that the Report | 
proved that the Department now dealt 
with secondary edueation,in a new manner, 
he said that, although there was no sharp 
line of between that and 


demarcation 


primary education, they ought not to pro- 
ceca by chance or aecident, but by prin- 
ciple ; and if it was thought fit that the 


Sir J. Lubbock 
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Department should deal more fully with 
secondary education, a deliberate declara- 
tion should be made to that effeet by 
Parliament. He thought attention ought 
to be drawn to the statement in the 
Report with regard to the large increase 
in the number of female teachers. The 
Report stated that in 1869 for every 100 
teachers of each class, 48 certificated 
teachers, 60 assistant teachers, and 57 
pupil teachers were females. These 
proportions increased in 1892 to 60 
certificated teachers, 79 assistant teachers, 
and 78 pupils. The number of female 
pupil teachers had increased from 
7,273 in 1869 to 21,133 at the pre- 
sent time, while in the same period the 
number of male teachers had only in- 
creased from 5,569 to 5,826. — But his 
principal object in rising was to submit 
to the Committee the great anxiety which 
existed in this country as to religious 
teaching. An hon. Member, referring to 
the subject, had spoken of “ denomina- 


tional prejudices”; he (Sir F. 5S. 
Powell) preferred to substitute the 
expression “ religious convictions.” He 


believed there was no more powerful in- 
fluence in England than religious con- 
victions. Thev had caused people to spend 
between £13,000,000 and £14,000,000 on 
school buildings in the last few years. 
The amount given in voluntary sub- 
scriptions for education last year was 
£798,777, while in the preceding year the 
amount was £779,599. That was a cir- 
cumstance of considerable moment, 
beeause during the passing of the Act of 
1891 they were told that the voluntary 
coutributions were falling off, and that 


with assisted education they would 
perish altogether, © The accommodation 


in voluntary schools had increased from 
2,870,168 in 1876 to 3,651,511 in 1892, 
and the average attendance had risen 
from 1,656,502 in the former year to 
2,300,377 in the latter, They bad had 
a Debate in the House of Lords, in the 
course of which Lord Kimberley said— 
“He would admit, of his own accord, that he 
considered it highly desirable that there should 
be municipalisation of education.” 
That passage seemed to have been over- 
looked in this House, but he thought it 
well that it should be cited. Hehad always 
noticed that the authors of a new and 
lad policy coined a new and bad word 
to name it. He hoped a more generous 
sentiment would prevail, and that he 
would not have to look forward to a 
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policy sueh as that which he had in- 
dicated, and which he could only view 
with alarm. He wished also to refer to 
sanitation. He would be the last person 
to deprecate improvement, but he thought 
that existing defects might be cured in a 
cheaper and simpler manner than was 
supposed. He thought it important that 
children should be taught the principle of 
sanitation, because what was taught them 
would make itself felt in their homes. In 
his opinion a small sum of money would 
remedy many existing defects, and he would 
venture to express a hope that when the 
Government undertook alterations in 
schools they would consider carefully 
whether they were really necessary. 
In some cases, he thought, alterations 
were not necessary. He had heard of a 
ease in which an Inspeetor had insisted 
ona porch being erected, not withstanding 
that the school managers declared that 
it would be mischievous. The porch 
was erected, and twelve months afterwards 
it was condemned. Furthermore, he 
considered it impossible for any institu- 
tion to have buildings always up to the 


latest date. If a school were designed 
to-day and built to-morrow, however 


sound that plan might be, he ventured 
to say that, in the course of two or three 
years, a defect would found in it. 
He trusted that the Government, while 
they desired to improve the sanitary 
condition of the schools, and to give the 
children ample accommodation, would 
have some regard to the difficulties in 
which the managers found themselves, and 
to the change in fashion and alteration in 
method that necessarily took place from 
time to time. With regard to Training 
Colleges at the Yorkshire College at 
Leeds—on the Council. of whieh he had 
the honour to have a seat—they had a 
day Training College, which was in 
satisfactory operation. They had already 
a hall in residence for men. There was 
no reason why more halls should not be 
erected, and why one of a corresponding 
character should not be constructed for 
female students. In regard to fees, he 
did not think that all who examined the 
question were aware of the importance 
to many of the schools of the maintenance 
of fees. In some cases it would make all 
the difference between the continuance 


he 


and discontinuance of the sehools. There 
was a school under his own eye where 
the parents most gladly and readily and 
proudly paid the school fees. 


Those 
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were a 
the treasury of 


valuable addition 
the school, and 
saw no reason why this source of 
revenue should not be allowed to 
continue. In many cases the parents 
were quite ready to pay subscriptions 
instead of fees, and he hoped the 
Government would not adopt such a 
policy as would prevent these sub- 
scriptions from being paid. He had 
been told of cases where the Department 
had forbidden the collection of sub- 
scriptions, from the parents, either by 
teachers from the school or on the school 


fees 


premises. He hoped that was not 
correct, as he knew no reason why 
voluntary subscriptions should not be 


contributed in the manner most convenient 
to the parties concerned. He apologised 
for the disjointed character of his obser- 
vations; but, from the nature of the case, 
it was necessary that the observations 
offered should be fragmentary. In con- 
clusion, he again congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite on the 
statement he had made. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


*Sirn BL. SAMUELSON (Oxfordshire, 
Banbury) thought uot only should the age 
up to which children should be required 
to continue at school raised to 
11 vears, but it should be carried at least 
to 12 years as in Germany, if not to 14 
in Switzerland. The standards at 
which children should be allowed to 
leave should also be higher than they 
were now under the regulations of some of 
the School Boards. Until within the 
last few months, in one of their largest 
manufacturing districts, children were 
allowed to go to work when they had 
ouly passed the Second Standard ; but 
now they had to pass the Third Standard. 
That was not very advanced education, 
and he hoped the time would come when 
no child would be allowed to leave school 
until :it was 12 vears of age and had 
passed the Fifth Standard. He was glad 
to see that on both sides of the House 
there was a desire that the elementary 
education of the country should be 
improved. Tle should not have risen if 
it had not been that as one of the two Mem- 
bers who had served on the Royal Commis- 
sion on Elementary Education, he wished 
to remind the Committee, in answer to 
observations which had come from the 


he 


as 
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other side of the House, that it was now 
six years since the Commission made 
their Report, and that if there was one 
portion in which the Commissioners were 
all unanimous it was that in which they 
said that there were many schools the 
fabric of which it was quite time 
should be improved. They said that 
this matter should be taken in hand, 
but they said, also, that it should be 
completed within a reasonable time ; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council was taken to} 
task for issuing the Circular in which he | 
called attention to that important point, 
he thought the Committee should be re- 
minded that six years had elapsed, and 
that if the warning which had _ been 
given had not been taken it had 
not been from want of notice. 
He was certain it was an entire mistake 
to suppose that the improvement of the 
fabrics was urged in order to discourage 
and handicap the denominational schools. 
It was an equally great mistake to 
suppose that the supporters of the Go- 
vernment were hostile to denominational 
schools. Whatever might be the feeling 
of some few Members, he was sure that 
the great majority of Members on the 
Ministerial side of the House were con- 
vinced of the great value which the 
voluntary schools had been, aud were, in 
our educational system. He was also 
sure that if any wish for the destruction 
of the voluntary schools existed it could 
never becarried out. There was nocountry 
in the civilised world in which denomina- 
tional schools did not exist. Much was 
said about the lay schools in Paris; but 
the number of children educated in the 
Paris Catholic schools was almost as 
great, and he believed the education 
given was as good, as in the municipal | 
schools. The value of the English de- 
nominational schools was, he believed, 
admitted generally throughout — the 
country. There was another point on 
which there was also a misapprehension 
on the other side of the House, and that 
was with regard to universal School 
Boards. He did not believe the wish | 

| 

| 








for universal School Boards was gene- 
rally entertained, although he thought | 
there was a wish for universal School 
Authorities, which was quite a different 
thing. In what way such authorities 
should be constituted was a question for 
the future, and one that required very 
considerable study. The question hed 


Sir B. Samuelson 
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been raised whether there ought not to 
be some further review of the question of 
technical education. He believed that, 
so far as intermediate technical educa- 
tion was concerned, it ought to be in- 
separable from secondary education at 
large. He was sorry his right hon. 
Friend had not gone beyond the 
stage of appointing a Departmental 
Committee to consider the correlation 
of the different branches of elementary 
und secondary education. No doubt 
that would be a most _ useful 
inquiry; but, at the same _ time, 
something further ought to be done, 
It was necessary to be careful not 
to fly in the face of the County Councils; 
but, at the same time, he thought that 
useful directions might now be given to 
those Councils. Means might be adopted 
of bringing to the acquaintance of 
each what was being done by other simi- 
lar Bodies throughout the country, and 
he thought it was time to re-assure some 
of them who had been rather timid in 
affording assistance to secondary schools, 
because they considered they would be 
going beyond their distinct province if 
they did so. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Acland) would carefully 
consider the question during the Recess, 
and that next Session he would be able 
to announce that he was taking active 
steps towards systematising and ex- 
tending secondary education. Such an 
amount of information and experience 
had now been’ obtained on _ the 
subject of technical education as to 
make it unnecessary to have any ex- 
haustive inquiry as to what was being done 
abroad on the question. He was not 
sure that the Continent had not now as 
much to learn from us as we had to learn 
from foreign countries when the Royal 
Commission over which he had the 
honour of presiding was appointed. He 
hoped the appointment of the Depart- 
mental Committee would lead to an ex- 
tension of the teaching of science in our 
elementary schools, and that such a 
system would be devised as would 
make elementary science more fitted for 
reception by young children. What 
they chiefly needed in this respect 
was instruction in the shape of object- 
lessons which children could comprehend, 
He believed the whole question of 
scientific instruction in elementary schools 
required to be completely re-organised if 
there was to be a large increase in 
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the number of elementary schools in] he heard a very eloquent sermon 
which such instruction was  given.|[Laughter.] He ventured to hope they 


In conclusion, he would just add his word 
of congratulation to that which had been 
said by other speakers as to the manner 
in which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President had discharged the 
onerous duties of his Office; and he 
would also make an appeal to hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite (the Con- 
servative) Benches to not allow their 
fears—[ Cries of “Oh!” and dissent.|— 
yes, there were fears—to induce an 
attack upon a proper and enlightened 
system of control. 

*ApmiRAL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, he did not wish to trespass for more 
than a few minutes on the time of the 
Committee, as he was aware there were 
many speakers to follow. He was not 
going to travel over the ground that had 
been oceupied by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Vice President; but, before 
going further, he would like to tell the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down that they 
(the Conservatives) had no fears about 
education. He must remember that the 
Chureh Party, with which they were 
associated, were the pioneers of educa- 
tion, and that Members on his own side 
of the House had to be stirred up to the 
importance of the question, An hon, 
Member who had taken part in the 
Debate had referred to free education. 
They (the Conservatives) were not 
opposed to that. The late Government 
made provision for that. But they were 
opposed to the present head of the Depart- 
ment trying to foree School Board educa- 
tion upon them in a manner which they 
could not approve. 

Mr. ACLAND: How ? 
*ApmirnaAL FIELD said, was 
going to be thrown off his balance by 


he not 


interruption. He believed it was a 
Radical doctrine to defend oneself 
if there was an attack made; and 


he thought the Party opposite should 
defend the interests which were attacked 
in this matter, and not do as they were 
doing just now. However, those 
interests would be defended in spite of 
Radical Governments. He did not think 


there was anything better that could be 
introduced into schools than military drill, 
unless it was nautical training; but that 
was difficult, and it would be expensive, 
although they had it to perfection at 
Well, on the previous day 


Greenwich. 





had all heard a sermon. If they did not 
they ought to have done so. At all 
events, the sermon he heard was a very 
powerful one, and he thought he might 
apply a portion of it to the right 
hon, Gentleman. The preacher said that 
in every good man there was something 
to regret, and in every bad man some- 
thing to admire. He (Admiral Field) 
was not going to class the right hon. 
Gentleman under the last description ; but 


he would class him under the first. The 
right hon. Gentleman had had many 


compliments paid him from that (the 
Opposition) side of the House. Those 
compliments were sincere ; this was, he 
supposed, to be taken as a left-handed 
compliment. But there was a good deal 
to regret in the action of the good man 
whom they now had as Vice President. 
Two Debates had taken place elsewhere, 
which showed that there was something 
to regret. He (Admiral Field) was 
not going to attack the Vice President 
very warmly, beeause the chief point 
in dispute, so far as his constituents were 
concerned, had been, or was about being, 
settled—settled under pressure. He 
would do nothing more than glance at the 
question. What they complained of was 
that the right hon. Gentleman gave his 
order for a School Board too hastily, and 
he gave it on imperfect information. 
[*“No!”] I say, for 
Petitions were sent up to the Department, 
and an inquiry was made, and 640 were 
found to have signed whose children did 
not exist. That was his justification 
for the use of the word “ bogus.” 

Mr. ACLAND: The inquiry was not 
made on a Petition. 

*ApwmiraL FIELD said, he was aware 
of the manner in which the inquiry came 
about. The Inspector reported there was 
excess of numbers in the schools, and the 
decision affected some 600 children, or 
635, who were thrown out, the accommoda- 
tion being stated to be unsatisfactory. 
If the numbers were disputed, he would 
say that many children were thrown out, 
so that the reduction brought the num- 
bers up to 1,300 odd, for whom accom- 
modation was required ; and they were 
told that they would have a School 
Board if they did not find the accommo- 
dation. They held that these schools 
were built under the regulations of the 


ves, bogus 
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Department as they existed some years 
ago, and they said it was unfair that ob- 
jection should be taken to them in this 
fashion. That was part of what they 


had to regret in reference to the right 
hon. Gentleman. They had heard 
of the unjust steward. Well, the 


right hon. Gentleman was the steward or 
trustee for the country, and he should 
hold the seales eve nly, and not allow any 
personal predilec tions of his own to 
actuate him against the voluntary school 
system which had developed in the 
country, and which was the only system 
that prevailed up to the year 1870. That 
was theircomplaint. A good deal had been 
said about the issue of the Cireular No. 
321. He was not going to occupy time by 
alluding to it. But there was something 
more mischievous than anything that had 
been dealt with. The Vice President 
had written a reply to a very fussy cor- 
respondent on the question of free educa- 
tion. He went out of his way to answer 
an inquiry, and his letter became a public 
document, being published in the news- 
papers, and the result was that the 
earnest Radicals in his (Admiral Field’s) 
parish issned a placard and left it at 
every man’s door, saying that every man 
had a right to free edueation for his 
children, and that there was no necessity 
to pay the managers of the 
Chureh Ile asked the House, 


fees to 
schools, 


was that fair? It was not fair: it was 
contrary to the spirit of the Act. [ Cries 
of *“No!”] Oh, but yes: it was. He 


knew a good deal had been said about 
the Act being a Free Edneation <Aet. 
IIe had even noticed the late Viee Presi- 


dent of the Department (Sir W. Hart- 
Dyke) allude to it as Free Edu- 
eation Act: but that was not what 
that right hon. Gentleman ealled it. 


When he was in Office, he only alluded 
to it then as an“ Assisted Edueation Act, 
and it was an abuse of the powers of the 
Act to use it for the purposes of free 
education. There was one other point. 
It was as to the alleged insufficient ac- 
commodation for children. The compul- 
sory age, in the Act, was five years. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman base his 
case for this accommodation on the five 
ye ars’ of was it on the three 
years” for infants ? It was very important 
the ‘y should know ; many of them believed 


age, or 


that the Vice President tried to secure ac- 
commodation for children three vears old, 


Admiral Field 
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instead of respecting the five years’ 
limit. Were they to admit three 
years old children ? No doubt it was a 
source of profit in some places to do so; 
but it would be a great embarrassment 
outside the agricultural schools—in the 
large towns—and it could not be said to 
be fair, as the Aet did not make accom- 
modation of such a character obligatory, 
and therefore it need not be found. He 
was only a modest sailor, but he had endea- 
voured to look into this question, and per- 
haps the right hon. Gentleman would 


give him an answer upon that point, 
which affected the whole question at 
Eastbourne. He helieved the people 


had been stirred to more zealous action 
by the action of the right hon, Gentle- 
man; but they had also been roused 

sturdy Englishmen to resist, as far as 
they could, a system which they hated, 
The result of such action would be, he 
feared, a falling-off in the voluntary 
system. Large sums had been previously 
subscribed, and it was unfair these 
should not be left to them still. Stress 
had been laid by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Kingston Division (Sir R. 
Temple) on the circumstance, as he said, 


of permission being given to make 
charges for books and stationery. This 


was a point he wished to press on another 
hon. Member who had spoken, They were 
not permitted to make charges in detail, 
but to charge a simple fee which would 
not do more than bring them up to the 
normal fee. But the letter to which he 
had referred had been provocative of 
such mischief in his parish that the 
managers met and declared that the only 
thing they could do was to declare all 
schools free. They did that under pres- 
sure, and it was not fair they should have 
to do it ; because what the Act permitted 
to be done the managers had a right to 
do, and the contributions of Id. per 
week, or, as in some cases, of 2s, a year, 
from artizans who could afford to pay, 


were valuable as sums enabling the 
managers to carry out their work. 
Now, owing to the letter of the Vice 
President, many schools would — be 


crippled, and would have to depend on 
Church offertories to make up the de- 


ficiency where School Boards were 
established. It would be the business of 
himself and his friends, however, to 
prevent the establishment of School 


Boards to the injury of the voluntary 
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system. They had quoted statements by 
the Bishops of London and Rochester ; 
but he could set off as against their 
opinion that of the Bishop of Chichester, 
who was an authority equally respected 
at least, and who said in his recent 
Charge that voluntary schools had reason 
to complain of the Inspectors, who did 


uot make allowances for shortcomings, 
and who appeared to have received 


orders to exercise arbitrary power with- 
out mercy or forbearance, that 
managers met with discouragement from 
those who ought to assist them. The 
fact was, they knew what the Vice 
President meant—he meant well, but 
they did not like his methods, He 
went out of his way to quote from the 
Report of the Royal Commission, 
but he (Admiral Field) would point 
out that the recommendations were 
to be taken as a whole, and that schools 
were to be assisted pecuniarily to enable 
them to comply with the requirements of 
the Department. Why did he look at 
the matter in that way ¢ Why did he not 
adopt that portion of the Report which 
that these should 
assisted 7 -He was sure the right hon, 
Gentleman did not wish to pass that 
point over. 

*Sir B. SAMUELSON: We were 
not unanimous upon that point. We were 
on the other. 


so 


said schools be 


*ApmirnaL FIELD said, he did not 
care whether they were unanimous ; he 
supposed the recommendation was ac- 
cording to rule—carried by a majority, 
just as this Vote would be, and that was 
enough, 

Mr. ACLAND: No, no! 

*ApmiraL FIELD said, they all ad- 
mired the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President ; he was the right man 
in the right place, and all they wanted 
to do was to keep him straight. If his 
present policy in regard to the volun- 
tary schools was adhered to, they would 
have to welcome School Boards, and 
they disliked that. Personally, he (Ad- 
miral Field) was no enemy of School 
Boards ; he wished they could have them 
all over the country. If it had not been 
for the question of religious instruction 
and that of the Established Church, he 
would have been sitting on those Benches 
(the hon, and gallant Member was under- 
stood to indicate the Ministerial Benches) 
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20 years ago. He felt strongly upon these 
questions, and he was not disposed to 
welcome School Boards unless they could 
get over the question of the religious 
education of the poor. At present, as 
the Vice President knew, there were 90 
elementary schools in which the Bible 
was never read aud prayers were never 
heard. Why did the right hon, Gentle- 
man not bring his talents to bear to 
secure and apply a remedy for that state of 
things ? That was one of the reasons why 
they disapproved of what had been done, 
and that was why they wished to attach 
great importance to religious training. 
In New South Wales he (Admiral Field) 
found that ministers of all denominations 
entered the schools at certain times, in 
order to teach what they taught their 
congregations. Many of them would 
welcome that in England. There should 
be a elass-room for the purpose of this 
training, and they should do what was 
being done in that far-away part of the 
world. They did not want to foree this 
question upon the schools ; but the other 
side would not be reasonable, they would 
have all their own way in forcing these 
School Boards upon the districts. For 
himself, he believed in lay management 
in preference to clerical management. 
They all admitted that School Boards 
were necessary to supplement the work 
of other schools; but the right hon. 
Gentleman wished, not to supplement, 
but to supplant. They complained of 
that ; they challenged his policy because 
he did not hold the scales evenly. He 
understood, as he had said, that the East- 
bourne matter was settled; and he was 
not going, as he had originally intended, 
to Jeal with it. There was nothing to 
be gained by flogging a dead horse, or 
stirring up sleeping dogs. He was 
always for letting sleeping dogs lie. The 
general question was that contained in 
the simple challenge which he had stated, 
As to the remarks made about the work 
of the last Government and free educa- 
tion, he admitted that the last Govern- 
ment was not a Conservative Govern- 
ment, but a Unionist Government, and 
the Conservatives could not have every- 
thing their own way in matters of this 
sort. He would simply say, in conclusion, 
that the policy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in the matters of which he had 
spoken, was mischievous, and he hoped it 
would not be continued. 


2T 
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Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 


had never listened to a more interesting 
and encouraging educational statement 
than that which had been made that 
evening. It showed that they were 
making advance all along the line. He 
was glad to hear the Vice President give 
# measure of credit to his predecessor, 
because he had made many valuable im- 
provements ; and it was a pleasure to 
him (Mr. Smith) to say that he thought 
during the past six years valuable im- 
provements had been carried out under the 
Party now in Opposition. He had risen 


for the purpose of calling attention to | 


the subject of evening continuation 
schools. For several Sessions he intro- 
duced a Bill to promote the establish- 
ment of such schools ; but, unfortunately, 
he had no opportunity of advancing it, 
owing to his position under the ballot ; 
but if he could not push forward the 
Bill he could, and did, sueceed in com- 
mitting the House unanimously to a 
Resolution in favour of evening con- 
tinuation Hitherto evening 
schools had been strangled by the 
pedantic and ridiculous restrictions put 
upon them by the Education Department ; 
but now they had a Code thoroughly 
elastic, which met the wishes of the 
most advanced reformers. But what 
had been the result of this improved 
machinery ¢ It recalled the the Latin 
proverb—Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
ridiculus mus. They had got gigantic 
machinery, and yet they found that 
whilst 4,000,000 was the average at- 
tendance of children at day schools not 
more than 65,000 children were attending 
This number 
was a mere bagatelle, considering that 
450,000 children every year passed out 
of the elementary day schools of the 
country, the average age at which they 
left being 12 years. ‘There were about 
2,090,000 between the ages of 12 and 17 
years, and not more than one-tenth of 
the number received any education at all 
after leaving day school. In Germany 
half the number would be receiving 
education. It did not become them to 
boast too much of the edueation of this 
country. It was a lamentable defect in 
Gritixh education that it came to an end 
far too soon. The Viee President of the 
Council had said that they looked to 
education quite as much to form charae- 
teras to cnlarge the information. But 


schools. 


night schools, or 1 in 50. 
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how far did they form the character of a 
child before the age of 12, especially if 
the child was thrown, as the children of 
the working classes were to a great ex- 
tent thrown, on the streets, frequenting 
the public-houses, and reading penny 
dreadfuls ? How could the character of 
children be formed for good in those 
evil surroundings ? Both in Board and 
in voluntary schools wonderful results 
were produced during the years the 
children were at school; but once the 
children left schoel there was nothing 
but retrogression, and if the children 
were brought back again to the schools 
at the age of 15 a. great change for the 
worse could be seen in most of them. 
The greater portion of the education 
and training of the children was, as it 
were, washed out, and the whole charac- 
ter gone back enormously. Take the 
ease of their own children. What would 
become of the children of any Member 
of the House if they were allowed to 
run loose at the age of 12” He did not 
believe any Member of the House would 
have been able to reach that honour if 
he had been left uncared for at the age 
of 12. Under their present educational 
system the time in which the character 
of children was really formed was wasted 
or thrown away. This was a great age 
for remedying social evils. They might 
pass innumerable measures to better the 
condition of the poor, and to raise the 
character of the degraded masses ; but 
they would fail utterly in achieving 
any result worth speaking of unless 
they took care of the children 
after they left the day — school, 
They often talked about the poor 
wretched creatures who occupied the 
slums of their large cities. How were 
they to cure that great evil? Simply by 
looking after the children from the time 
they left school at 12 till they were 18, 
as was done in Germany. If that were 
not done, the children born in slums 
would become the parents of other 
children born in slums, and there would 
be little improvement in the condition of 
the poor for many ages. This was not 
merely an educational question. It was a 
religious question, a social question, and 
an economical question also. He had 
given considerable thought to the ques- 
tion, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that they required an age standard 
for children. ‘Their education was built 
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up on the qualifieation standard, Children] to the Holy Scripture being taught in 
were exempted from attending school if | the schools; but there was a great ob- 


they passed a certain Standard. The 
great object of parents was to get the 
children out of the schools, for it was 
thought a grand thing if a boy or a girl 
was able to leave school at an carly age 
by getting quickly through the necessary 
Standards. Such a system was a great 
misfortune to a clever child, for it sent 
him to play about the streets, while it 
detained the dull child in the school. 
They should adopt the high age standard 
which was in vogue in most countries. 
The age at which children left school in 
Germany was 13 years, in Switzerland it 
was 15 years, but in this country, as he 
had said, it wasonly 12. That age ought 


to be inereased to 13° vears, and the 
Standard age for leaving the evening 
schools fixed at 15 vears. The evening 


schools should be open for the six winter 
months in the year for three nights in 
the week, and attendance made com- 
pulsory. The schools were now made 
very attractive, and he believed that once 
they got the children into the evening 


schools there would be no difficulty in | 


keeping them there. He knew there 
was a labour difficulty in some places 
where a large amount of child labour 
was employed. In regard to child labour, 
he would remind the Committee = that 
England came very poorly out of the 
Berlin Conference, so far as restriction 
on child labour was concerned, and he 
thought House would do well to 
tighten those restrictions more. He be- 


the 


lieved the Committee would give a| 
general assent to the views he had 


expressed. They were surely coming 


near to the time when they would reach 


the goal of their educational system—- | 


the question of what to do with their 
children in the interval between 12 and 
IS, between the time they left school and 
Ile expressed general 
of the 


got employment, 


agreement with many views of 


hon. Members opposite with reference to | 


religious edneation. He believed that 
there was no considerable fraction of the 
House who would wish to do away wich 
religious education. But he had looked 
with a certain amount of jealousy at the 
growing feeling among certain sections 
of the clergy to introduce ecclesiastical! 


Christianity as opposed to the Chris- 


tianity of Christ into the national schools | 
| tion, which had risen to a figure which 


of the country. ‘There was no objection 





jection to any attempt being made to 
drive the children into one or other of 
the Churches. ‘The country would never 
consent to hand its children over to 
ecclesiastics, though it had no objection 


|to the simple, elementary teaching 
of the Holy Scripture in a manner 
suitable to children. The tendency 
of this age was towards lawless- 


ness, and those who were present in 
the House last Thursday evening would 
probably be disposed to coneur in this 
view. It seemed to him, therefore, to be 
important to maintain the sense of rever- 
ence among children. He agreed witb 
the hon. and gallant Member for East- 
bourne (Admiral Field) that the fear 
of God the most valuable of all 
qualities that a child could possess, and 
he should be sorry if the teaching in our 
schools tended in any degree to do away 
with that wholesome and most valuable 
quality. The great bulk of educationists 
in the country were satisfied with the 
policy followed by the Department, and 
especially with the ability of the gentle- 
man who now administered the Depart- 
ment in that House. There was hardly 
any difference of opinion among Parties 
in the House that they had got the right 
man in the right place in the right hon. 
Gentleman as President of the Couneil ; 
and he believed the welfare of the country 
depended more on the administration of 
that Department than on the administra- 
tion of any other Department of the 
State. 

®ViscounT CRANBORNE( Rochester) 
said, that previous speakers had not dwelt 
sufficiently on the importance of the 
juncture at which they 
the history of edueation. 
example, the enormous question of 
edueation. This the first 
which the House had been able to review 
that question. There was also the ques- 
tion to which the 
had just sat down had devoted 
attention—the qc stionofevening schools 
and secondary education, while technical 
after the 
There 


was also the more important question still 


was 


had arrived in 
There was, for 
free 


was vear in 


hon. Gentleman who 


so much 





for review 


education came 
first few vears’ experience of it. 


of the compromise coming up for revision, 
as well as the enormous and increasing 
expenditure on public elementary educa- 
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must make even the most careless Mem- 
ber of the House pause; and, lastly, 
there was the policy of the present Go- 
vernment. He thought the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council would admit that he 
would like very much that, as the result of 
his policy, the voluntary schools were 
depressed and the Board schools exalted. 
He would not dwell on the Cireular 
issued by the right hon. Gentleman more 
than to point out that the short notice 
which had been given to the managers 
of voluntary schools to carry out the 
demands made on them—only three weeks 
or a month—was an entirely new de- 
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parture. 

Mr. ACLAND: No; it is nothing of 
the sort. My predecessor in Office only 
gave the same notice. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that if 
his right hon. Friend the late Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council only gave such short 
notice he had done very wrong. As a 
matter of fact, such action was absolutely 
in the teeth of the intentions of those 
who passed the Education Act of 1870, 
There was, for instance, a celebrated 
speech of Mr. Forster, in which he said 
he did not desire in any way to supplant 
the voluntary schools ; and there was also 
a speech by the present Prime Minister 
in which he said he was most unwilling 
to supplant the voluntary schools. The 
whole policy of the Act of 1870 was to 
fill the gap which the voluntary schools 
left. That was not the spirit in which 
the right hon. Gentleman administered 
his Department. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had asked them to give him instances 
in which voluntary schools had applied for 
sanction to charge fees under Section 4 
and had been refused. There was the 
case of the St. Andrew’s School, Willes- 
den. That was a parish that had a 
superfluity of accommodation ; and at the 
wish of the inhabitants, and with the 
assent of the School Board, application 
was made to the Department to be 
allowed to charge fees for a higher 
grade school, partly to give a higher 
class education, and partly because there 
was a desire on the part of parents in 
many parts of England to have fee- 
paying schools, He thought it showed 
an extraordinary want of insight on the 
part of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
they did not understand this feeling on 
the part of parents. Members of the 
House did not send their children to 
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public elementary schools, not because 
they despised their fellow-creatures, but 
because, very naturally, the kind of 
society in which their children moved 
was not the kind of society in which the 
children of the working classes moved. 
He did not think there was any Member 
of the House, no matter how democratic 
he might be, who would send his children 
to a school attended by children of the 
working classes. There was the same 
kind of difference between the working 
classes themselves. There was the lower 


middle class and the lower class. He 
did not wish to say anything in 
the least offensive of these classes; 
but the lower middle class did 
not desire to send their children to 


the schools of the lower class, and there- 
fore they desired fee-paying schools. He 
did not think there was anything to 
be despised in that feeling. It ought to 
be recognised by the Department in the 
way of allowing fees to be charged in 
certain cases. In the case of St. Andrew’s 
School, Willesden, the Department refused 
the application, on the ground that they 


were not satisfied that sufficient free 
accommodation existed in the district, 
and because it was not for the eduea- 


tional benefit of the district. Why was 
it that the right hon, Gentleman had not 
granted the benefits of the section to this 
school ? 

*Mr. ACLAND: This case was brought 
to the notice of my predecessor, who 
refused the application, and I refused it 
on the same grounds. 

*Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
the last refusal was quite recently, and 
after every kind of representation was 
made to the right hon. Gentleman. He 
was pleased to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman was determined to carry out 
the policy of his predecessor in Office. 
The fact was that his right hon. Friend 
refused because he had not been given 
the information; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had received the information, 
and he had continued to refuse. With 
regard to the matter of charging for 
books under free education, he understood 
the right hon, Gentleman to say that the 
charge for books was counted as a fee. 
Ile had received a most frantic message 
from the Northof England, saying that the 
proceedings of the right hon. Gentleman 
in the matter of books had been of a 
most disastrous effect, and would do a 
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great injustice. As he now understood 
the right hon. Gentleman he repudiated 
that; but it was very curious, because 
there was a Circular published by his 
right hon. Friend (Sir W. Hart-Dyke) 
after the passing of the Act, in which 
the right hon. Gentleman explained the 
state of things, and stated that where 
the average rate charged and received 
in respect of fees and books during the 
school year was in excess of 10s. the 
acceptance of the fee grant would not 
restrict the right of managers to charge a 
reasonable sum for books, but that such 
charges must be kept distinct from the 
school fees. That fact showed two things 
—that the managers might charge for 
books, and that charges for books were 
not fees. That was the view taken of 
the Act by his right hon. Friend. 

*Mr. ACLAND: They might charge, 
but the parents might not be willing to 
pay—we do not dispute that. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, in 
that case the argument fell to the ground. 
The power to charge under the Education 
Act did not depend upon the willingness 
of the parent—the school managers were 
at liberty to make the charge. 

Mr. ACLAND: For the purchase of 
books. 

*Viscounr CRANBORNE said, it did 
not state that: but what he submitted 
was that, by Section 3 of the Act of 1891, 
the Government of that day and Parlia- 
ment who passed the Act contemplated 
a charge being made for books. If 
the right hon. Gentleman relied upon 
Article 85 of the Code for the policy he 
was carrying out, he was relying upon a 
broken reed. What Article 85 said was 
that the Department must be satisfied 
that the school had a sufficient staff, and 
was properly provided with books, maps, 
and so forth, and it did not say who was 
to provide all that. To any reader, ex- 
cept a member of the Education Depart- 
ment, the Article obviously meant that 
the proper books should be there. 

Tae PRESIDENT or rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve.ia, Sheftield, 
Brightside) : Are the maps found by the 
children ? 

*Viscounr CRANBORNE said, that 
had nothing todo with the question—the 
point was that the books and maps were 


to be there, and the maps might be | 


provided by the Department and the 
books by the children, but both were to 
be there. The right hon. Gentleman had 
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not got to interpret what was called the 
spirit of Article 85. The Code was an 
Act of Parliament, and was to be in- 
terpreted by the letter; they read what 
they saw, and all that was stated was 
that the school should be fully provided 
with books. If the managers chose to say 
the children should provide the books, and 
were allowed to make that a condition, 
then he said that the Article in the 
Code was satisfied, and the right hon. 
Gentleman had no statutory authority to 
insist upon the managers supplying the 
books. He had always observed about 
Vice Presidents in that House that they 
spoke in a way which showed they were 
not perfectly cognisant of the law. He 
did not complain that they did not know 
the law; but, as a matter of fact, they 
were not always familiar with the law. 
At the end of the last Government a 
question arose as to how the fee grant 
was to be calculated with regard to the 
average attendance. He put a question 
to his right bon. Friend (Sir W. Hart- 
Dyke), and asked him, as courteously as 
he could, if he would consult the Law 
Officers of the Crown. His right hon. 
Friend was quite sure it would make no 
difference, but promised to consult the 
Law Officers ; and, after a long time, it 
turned out that he was right, and his 
right hon. Friend was wrong- 
[ Laughter.] He did not mean to say it 
was his own perspicuity that discovered 
the point—he was advised by those who 
had made a study of the Act, and it 
turned out that the fee grant had been 
wrongly calculated, and the whole thing 
had to be altered. He mentioned that to 
prove that the Department was not so 
knowing as one would suppose. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would consult the 
Solicitor General beside him (Sir J. 
Rigby) he would find that he had no 
statutory authority to charge for these 
books. He had no wish to dwell upon 
the matter, as there were many hon, 
Members who desired to speak upon this 
Vote: but he wished for a moment to 
draw the attention of the Committee to 
one or two important matters in regard 
to education, and one of them was in 
regard to expenditure. He did not think 
the Committee really realised the ex pendi- 
ture. The right hon. Gentleman had told 
them Parliament alone spent £6,200,000, 
If the money was well spent he should 
have no criticism to make; but he sub- 
mitted that their system was about as 
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uneconomical as could well be conceived. 
What could be more absurd than the 
School Board system ? The right hon. 
Gentleman looked upon the School 
Board as the highest perfection of human 
ingenuity and wisdom, It was a Body 
which was anxious to spend the money 
of other people, and perfectly indifferent 
to saving. In the case of Imperial 
Expenditure there were checks. In the 
first place, there was the Treasury, and 
then there was that House; but with 
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regard toa great part of the money— 
namely, that which came from the rates, | 
there was no Treasury or Parliamentary | 
control over the expenditure of the 
School Board. The School Board 
simply issued their mandatory precept 
to the Rating Authority demanding 
money, and the Rating Authority had 
no power to check the expenditure or to 
limit the demand. In respect of the in- 
come and expenditure of any particular 
district, as a general rule the Rating 
Authority had complete control ; but with | 
respect to education they had to give as 
much money as the Board might demand. | 
That appeared to him an absurd system, | 
and the only answer that could be given 
as to why this was the case was that | 
they were an elected Body. If the rate- 
payers did not like it, why did they not 
stop the Board ? That was a very good 
Parliamentary answer, but he submitted | 
it had no bearing on the cave. [An hon. | 
Memper: It is practical.] That was 
exactly what it was not. What check | 
did they suppose there would be upon | 
military expenditureiif the whole military 
expenditure was in the hands of an 
elected body of military experts? He 
ventured to say that the military expen- | 
diture would go up by leaps and bounds. 
The mere fact that they were elected | 
would afford very little check upon the 
expenditure. He mentioned military 
men as an example, because, in regard to 


| 

- : k } 
education, it was only educational en- | 
thusiasts who offered themselves for | 
election at School Board eleetions. The | 


freedom of election was limited, as the 
electors could only elect those candidates 


who presented themselves. The _per- 
sons who took a special interest in 
education were not those who were 


specially interested in economical adminis- 
tration, and, therefore, they demanded as 
much money as they chose. The rate- 
payers could not turn them out, or, if | 
they did, they would only put in another | 
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lot of educational enthusiasts, and the 
expenditure would be quite as high as it 
was before. Therefore, he said that the 
reform that was called for was the reform 
of the School Board. It ought to be not an 
assembly elected ad hoc, but a committee 
of the general local Governing Body of the 
district, responsible to that body, taking 
their policy from it, and being subject in 
educational matters to the general body. 
One of the results of the system of the 
School Board was the amount of money 
that had been borrowed by the Board. 
In J891 the amount was £22,500,000 ; 
in 1892 it was £24,000,000. So that 
the indebtedness of the Board had risen 
£1,500,000 in one year. As to the sums 
of money that were spent on main- 
tenance, in 1889 every Board school 
child cost, on an average, in England 
and Wales £2 4s. 6)d., while in 1892 
the cost had risen to £2 8s. 4jd. There 
Was a corresponding increase in the rates, 
which amounted to £1,388,000 in 1889, 
and to £1,704,000 in 1892, or an increase 
of 23 per cent. in the four years. He 
did not object to a first-rate education, 
but he considered that some regard 
should be had to the ability of the un- 
fortunate ratepayers to pay the demands 
made upon them by the School Board. 
In order to show that it was mismanage- 
ment and extravagance, they had only 
to compare the different results in ditferent 
parts of the country. It was most 
amazing to compare London with Sun- 
derland. In Sunderland they had got a 
first-rate School Board, and there the 
cost per child was £2 Is, 8jd., and they 
earned a grant of £1 per head. In 
London the cost was £3 4s. per child, 
and they earned a small grant of 
19s. 24d. The Sehool Boards of Bolton, 
Bradford, Leeds, Neweastle, Sheffield, 


| Cardiff, and other places all cost less and 


earned more than London, which showed 
how much these Board schools required 
to be looked after. He apologised for 
having detained the Committee so long, 
but he would like to supplement what 
he had been saying by pointing out that 
the voluntary schools were much more 
economical than the Board schools; they 
earned nearly as high a grant, and cost 
IIs. per child. The Board 
schools, on an average, cost £2 8s. 4jd. 
per head, and the voluntary schools 
£1 17s. per head, and the difference in 
the grant was very small indeed, so that 
with a smaller expenditure they had a 


less 
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very much better result. He submitted, 
therefore, that the Board school system 
was very unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of public expenditure ; 
spent a great deal of money, and did not 
spend it economically. 
down he should like to say a few words 
about what was called the compromise, 
the arrangement arrived at in 1870. He 
observed that in the Code for evening 
schools there was set forth the duties of 
citizens. 
right hon. Gentleman for trying to teach 


the scholars the duties of citizens. 
He certainly thought it was use- 
ful, now that they had got a 


vote, that they should know something 
of what happened when they used it. 
But there was a sort of postscript at the 
end which, no doubt, was very nice, and, 
as far as it went, very true ; but how did 
the right hon. Gentleman propose 
teach honour and virtue 7 Without it, he 
submitted that all the rest was as sounding 
brass. It was because the present sys- 
tem of Board school education did not 
provide for the teaching of honour and 
virtue that the teaching was unsatisfac- 
tory. [* Oh, oh !”] He apologised to 
the Committee if he had gone too far. 
He did not say that some Board schools 


did not teach useful education of 
this kind, but he said there was 
no =-_ guarantee for it whatever. 
The Committee knew very well that 


the practical result of the compromise for 
years was that in these schools unsec- 
tarian Christianity taught, 
that was supposed to be the method of 
producing honour and virtue. But they 


was and 


were passing from the régime of 
Christianity altogether, unsectarian or 


otherwise. That the conviction 
borne in upon those who were watching 
the education of the country. They 
must all have observed the eftorts which 
were being made by a large minority on 
the London School Board to abolish 
Christianity altogether. [‘ No, no!" ] 
It was Was the example of the 
large minority on the London School 
Board to be followed ? Was the right 
hon. Gentleman aware of what had been 
going on in the Colony of Victoria ? He 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the 
Mundella) had had his attention drawn 
to the Colony of Victoria, and knew 


Was 


SO, 


what went on in that Colony, and it was 
most instructive, because they were their 
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they | 


Before sitting | 


He did not quarrel with the | 


to | 
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own kith and kin. The extent to which 
unsectarianism was carried in that Colony 


| was perfectly amazing. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: 
secular, 

*ViIsCcOUNT CRANBORNE 
that was the logical conclusion of un- 
sectarian teaching, and he would show to 
what it amounted. The result of 
divoreing religion from education was of 
a most melancholy kind. The Com- 
mittee would remember an able speech 
made by the present Bishop of Man- 
chester at the Church Congress last year, 
in whieh he pointed out the result of 
Victoria — that 


It was purely 


said, 


secular teaching in 
crime had increased enormously, and 


such was the demoralisation that there 
was a reaction, and when the reaction 
came there was a somewhat better 
result. What he (Viscount Cranborne) 
was now about to refer to he had 
from friend of his who was con- 
nected with the Colony by marriage. 
He wanted to make the Committee 
understand what was the logical con- 
clusion of a system of secular education 
by reference to the case of Victoria. There 
was in Victoriaa permissive clause which 
‘allowed a voluntary teacher to go into 
the school once a week to teach religion, 
A lady going to a school permitting 
such religious instruction had forgotten 
to bring a Bible. She asked the school- 
master to lend her one, but the reply 
was—*“I dare not: I have not one, and I 
dare not bring a Bible to school for fear 
the Inspector should hear of it.” That 
was the kind of thing that prevailed 
under the seeular system in Victoria. 
Again, in the poem * The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” the following was 
omitted :— 


a 


verse 


“Then the maiden clasped her hands, 
And prayed that saved she might be : 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the 
waves, 
On the Lake of Galilee.” 


That 
outcome 


the logical and inevitable 
of the system of secular 
education, [An hon, Memper: Where 
is that?] That was in the Diocese of 
| Ballarat, in the Colony of Victoria. The 


was 


‘contention he was submitting to the 
Committee was that the right hon, 


Gentleman, by his action, was trying te 
| destroy the voluntary schools and sub- 
stitute the Board schools; and he was 
|pointing out that the substitution of 
Board schools would lead to the result 
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that because some people might object 
—and they were beginning to object—to 
religious instruction, there would soon 
be no religious teaching in the Board 
schools at all. He was afraid that 
patriotism and civie virtues would also 
be ere long tabooed, for one hon. Gen- 
tleman that night had objected to any- 
thing being taught about the Army. 
Following in the wake of objecting to 
the teaching of religion, some people 
might be found objecting to the teaching 
of patriotism. There was no logical 
standpoint in the present system. Where 
there was a logical standpoint was in 
the case of voluntary schools, which 
were established by religious people to 
give a first-rate education, and to teach 
religion as well, according to the faith 
of the particular denomination to which 
the school belonged. It was that system 
they asked should be maintained, and he 
would beg the right hon. Gentleman not 
to force on the great controversy as to 
religious education. If he did, he would 
find that the people of this country were 
profoundly religious in their character, 
and wished their children to receive a 
religious education. But the right hon. 
Gentleman was using the Board school 
system for the purpose of overthrowing 
denominational education in this country. 
The two points to which he had specially 
drawn the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman was his forbidding charges 
for books in public elementary schools, 
for which course, he submitted, the right 
hon. Gentleman had no _ statutory 
authority, and. his refusal to allow 
voluntary schools, or schools of any kind, 
to take advantage of Section 4 of the 
Act of 1891, He was afraid they could 
not assent to the action of the right hon, 
Gentleman ; and, in order that the Com- 
mittee might be able to express an 
opinion upon it, he begged to move that 
the salary of the Vice President be 
reduced by £500, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That Item A (Salaries), of £6,869, be reduced 
by £500 in respect of the salary of the Vice 
President.” —( Viseount Cranborne.) 

*Mr. DIXON (Birmingham, Edgbas- 
ton) had listened with great surprise and 
still greater regret to the speech of the 
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noble Lord. The noble Lord had ascribed 
to the Vice President of the Council a 
desire to extinguish all voluntary schools. 
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There had been no evidence whatever 
in corroboration of that view. There 
had been allusions made there and in the 
other House to some Circular that had 
been sent out from the Education De- 
partment, and to a list of schools which 
had been published, which schools were 
stated not to have proper sanitary and 
educational appliances. Upon that cir- 
cumstance it would appear that the noble 
Lord had based the very strong accusa- 
tions that he had brought against the 

Vice President. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I brought 
several points. There are a series of 
different matters which have been 
brought forward in the course of the 
Debate against the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and I did not weary the Committee 
by going through all the points already 
raised. 

*Mr. DIXON replied, that he could 
only take those points that had been 
brought forward. He wished to remark 
to those hon, Gentlemen opposite who 
were in favour of voluntary schools that 
he did not think it would have been 
possible for the Vice President to have 
done anything more efficacious on behalf 
of the existence of the voluntary schools 
than he had done by the issue of that 
Cireular which had been so much ecriti- 
cised. What did that Cireular mean ? 
It meant simply this—that the Depart- 
ment had ascertained through officials 
who were not on one side or the other, 
but who, from their position, were 
obliged to be, and were sure to be, abso- 
lutely impartial, that a certain number of 
schools were deficient on the points re- 
ferred to, and very seriously deficient. 
What was the total number of such 
schools ¥ The total number of such 
schools was only about 1} per cent. of 
the schools of the country, and if they 
took the average attendance it was only 
} per cent. of the total attendance in 
the whole country ; therefore, what he 
would like hon. Members opposite to 
understand was this—it was by no 
means the large matter they had assumed 
it to be, but it was a very small matter. 
Of course, it was casy to say that this 
was only the beginning, that there was 
a principle involved it it, and it might be 
extended to all the schools. They might 
say that, and he was sorry to say 
that in that House it was not an unusual 
thing to impute motives. But let him 
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point out that, in reality, it was the very 
best thing for the voluntary system that 
these inferior, imperfect, inefficient, and 
bad school buildings should either be 
improved up to the level of the day, or 
that they should be shut up. The 
advanced eduecationists were of opinion 
that the voluntary schools could not give 
a secular education of equal efficiency to 
that which was given in the Board 
schools, and for this reason—that they 
had not got the money to pay for the 
cost of the superior schools, and there- 
fore a great many of the advanced 
educationists had said that they hoped 
the time would come—not now, but later 
on—when the inferior voluntary schools 
would be superseded by the superior 
Board schools. If _ inefficient and 
inadequate voluntary schools were to be 
continued, what better arguments could 
advanced educationists have than to say 
—* Look at these schools compared with 
the Board schools” ? and the parents of 
the children would have no hesitation in 
deciding in favour of the Board schools. 
What the Vice President had done was 
to give that notice to which reference 
had been made ; and if that notice should 
be quietly and slowly carried into effeet, 
the result would be that the schools 
would be improved, and then they should 
not bring forward that strong argument 
to which he had referred. The Vice 
President, he would tell hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, was their best friend. It was 
not he who had passed this legislation, 
but the Conservative Party. The Con- 
servative Party had been in power for 
six years; and if these evils really were 
of the magnitude that was now repre- 
sented, why did not the Conservative 
Party, when they were in power, have 
them altered ? But they did not, and 
wisely did not. They considered that 
all that the Department was doing was 
advisable, and their arrangements were 
such as ought not to be interfered with, 
The noble Lord had expressed the 
opinion that the system of School Boards 
was a very defective one—that it was a 
very bad system. Let him just point 
out to the noble Lord this very important 
fact. When the Edueation Act of 
1870) was passed, Mr. Forster, who 
introduced it, was on the side of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to a large extent, 
if not entirely, on the religious question. 
But why did he establish the School Board 
system ? It was because there was not 
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sufficient accommodation for more than 
half of the children of the country, and 
the other half were on the streets. The 
question, then, was not the religious 
character of the education to be given ; 
it was whether for one-half the children 
there was to be any education at all. In 
London and Birmingham the proportion 
of children then at school was less than half 
what it is at present. If the School 
Board system had not been established, 
how could the education of these 
neglected children have been provided 
for? What was the School Board 
system? As he understood it, the noble 
Lord had got the notion that the eduea- 
tion given in the Board schools was, in 
the first place, more costly than that 
given in the voluntary schools; and, in 
the second place, not one item better. 
[Viscount Crannorne: I did not say 
that.] Then what was the meaning of 
bringing forward the fact that volun- 
tary schools obtained nearly as large a 
grant? That was an argument con- 
tinnally brought forward; but the grant 
given was no test whatsoever of the effi- 
ciency of a school. Why was the cost 
greater inthe Board:schools ? The cost of 
Board schools was greater than the cost 
of voluntary schools, beeause School 
Boards built the best schools that know- 
ledge and experience could devise. Bir- 
mingham had spent £10 per head upon 
Board schools, while voluntary schools 
cost only £5. But was there a ratepayer 
in the country that would not willingly 
give the extra £5 for the additional ad- 
vantage to the schools 7 The noble Lord 
said he placed no value whatsoever upon 
the opinions of the ratepayer, because he 
was compelled to elect a small number of 
men who were really to be his leaders and 
masters, and whom he had no kind of alter- 
native but to follow. That was not the case. 
Did not the noble Lord know that upon 
this very ground of economy the London 
School Board were turned out, and the 
party of economy had twice gained a 
victory at the elections As Chairman 
of the Birmingham School Board, he 
could tell the noble Lord that they were 
just as much bound to consider the money 
it was spending as the Metropolis was ; 
the Birmingham School Board carefully 
watched the opinion of the ratepayers, 
and was guided by it; and the Birming- 
ham ratepayers willingly allowed the 
School Board to spend all the money 
that was seen to be necessary and 
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appropriate. It was not true to say that 
there was no check on School Board 
expenditure. A great part of that ex- 
penditure was on school buildings, and a 
School Board could not ereet a school 
without submitting plans showing the 
cost to the Department, who would not 


allow an expenditure of more than £10 | 


per scholar. The noble Lord went on to 
say that the education given in these 
schools was not better than the education 
given in the voluntary schools. It seemed 
to him almost wearying the Committee to 
answer that question; and he was glad 
to find on that point, and on many others, 
there really was no sympathy expressed 
by the Committee with the remarks made 
by the noble Lord. He would tell the 
noble Lord what had taken place. When 
he first examined the voluntary schools 
of his own town before the Edu- 
cation Act of ISTO, he went to the best 
school of that class in the town, and what 
was the staff? One head and seven 
pupil teachers. The School Board said 
—*No; we are not going to entrust 
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the education of these children to other | 


children. We will have adult teachers, 
and, if possible, they shall be certificated 
and trained.” 


What advanced educa- | 


tionists thought was this—that there was | 
nothing more important to the interests, | 


financial and otherwise, of this country, 
than that the people should have the best 
education to fit them for their work in 
life; and he had always said, and been 
supported in saying, that that was the 
truest economy. The School Board had 


gone on in that sense; and did the noble | 


Lord say that a school which was taught 
by one adult and seven pupil teachers 
could be equal to a school where all 


the teachers where adults and might be | 


certificated aud trained ? That was the 


second great item in the cost of the | 


Board schools. Were they to continue 
that cost or not? He was convinced 
that of the ratepayers who had elected 
the present School Board in Birmingham, 
there was not one who would vote in 
favour of reducing the efficieney of the 
teaching staff. The School Board had 
introduced a great variety of extra 
subjects, such as cookery, sewing, and 
manual exercises. The people of the 
town knew the value of these things, and 
if the School Board of Birmingham were 
to propose to give up teaching these 
subjects beeause of the expense, they 
would be at once turned out; therefore, 


Mr. Divon 
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while he admitted that the Board schools 
were more expensive than the voluntary 
schools, he said that this extra cost was 
not only approved by the ratepayers, but 
every intelligent man who compared the 
two classes of schools would admit that 
it was a cost which was more than 
justified. The noble Lord had complained 
that while religion was taught in the 
denominational schools there was no 
religion taught in the Board schools, 
whilst the gallant Admiral (Admiral 
Field) also objected to the absence of 
religion in the Board schools. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had stated that in 
the secular schools in New South Wales 
the religious ministers of all denomina- 
tions were permitted to go into these 
schools outside school hours and give 
religious teaching, and he had expressed 
the hope that, in some way or other, a 
system of that kind might be introduced 
into England, Well, that was the very 
system which existed at present in Bir- 
mingham. Let the noble Lord under- 
stand it was not a question of religion or 
no religion. They were as much in 
favour of religion as the noble Lord. It 
was merely a question as to which 
was the best method of giving that 
religious instruction, and they had come 
to the conclusion that the least objection- 
able system was that described by the 
gallant Admiral, and which was now in 
operation in Birmingham, He did not 
say that that system was perfectly effec- 
tive, or that they had done all they 
themselves desired to do, But they were 
looking for greater success, and he 
thought all that was possible might 
be got upon these lines. If those from 
whom they heard so much about the import- 
ance of religion would heartily co-operate 
with them in this matter, there was no 
doubt their efforts would be attended 
with success. Do not let it be supposed 
that any of those for whom he 
spoke were against religion; the 
question—which he admitted was a 
very difficult one—was as to the 
method that should be adopted. He 
thought that the system of training to 
which allusion had been made was the 
best and highest in the interests of the 
country. He was willing to give his 
opponents credit for the highest motives. 
He asked that they, too, should give us 
credit for such motives. It was simply 
a question of the best method. The 
present Vice President had only been in 
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Office for one year, and he could not be 
expected to carry out all the suggestions 
that had been made before he came into 
Office. He was not responsible for 
those suggestions. He had, however, 
discharged his duties in a most able and 
satisfactory manner. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing) said, they would agree with 
many of the views of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, especially 
those on subjects with which he had been 
specially identified, for his views carried 
weight, the hon. Gentleman being Chair- 
man of a School Board which, from an ad- 
ministrative point of view, was the ablest 
and most economical in the Kingdom. He 
would not follow him, however, in his 
criticism of the School Board system. 
His noble Friend (Lord Cranborne) had 
told them that he did not object to 
School Board schools as such, but that 
he greatly preferred the voluntary system, 
since it contained secular and religious 
instruction. There was, undoubtedly, a 
general feeling among the friends of 
voluntary schools that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Acland) had 
dealt rather more hardly with those 
schools than his predecessor did. 
The action of the Edueation De- 
partment in setting up School Boards 
in certain localities had been rather sum- 
mary; and an example of this was found 
in the school district of Llounslow, where 
action had been taken to which he wished 
to draw attention. He was sure that a 
serious mistake had been made—a mis- 
take of so serious a character that, un- 
less it were rectified, it must imperil the 
future of almost every voluntary school 
in the Kingdom. Under the Aet of | 
1870, when, in any given locality, there | 
was a deficiency of school aecommoda- 
tion, there were two methods by which 
the deficiency could be made good. The 
ordinary method of procedure was under 
Sections 9 and 10, which provided that 
when notice was given of any deficiency 
the district might make a proposal to the 
Edueation Department within six months, 
and that if the Department should be | 
thereby satistied that the necessary school | 
accommodation would be supplied no | 
School Board could be set up. The other | 
method was under Section 12, which} 
dealt only with eases where the School 
Authorities were either unable or un-!} 
willing to supply the necessary school ae- | 
commodation, Lu that case the Department 

‘ 
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were allowed to set up a Schoo! Board, 
and to provide the necessary accommoda- 
tion. It was not legal, where notices had 
been issued under Section 9, to act under 
Section 12 where the period named in 
the notice had not elapsed. He asked 
the Vice President to cite one instance 
in which summary action had been taken 
before the period named in the final 
notice had elapsed. This question raised 
a point of great importance to voluntary 
schools. Hounslow district had a popu- 
lation of 18,000 persons. As the popula- 
tion had grown and extended the volun- 
tary schools had been enlarged, and had 
met the increased demand put upon 
them. Some time back there was in one 
part of that district a slight deficiency of 
300 school places, and on May 15 a 
final notice was issued to the School 
Authorities, giving them one month in 
which to supply that deficiency, On 
June 6, less than three weeks from 
the date of the final notice, a letter was 
written from one of the school managers 
in the district stating that they were in a 
position to comply with the requirements 
of the notice. Two days later he re- 
ceived a letter from the Edueation De- 
partment saying that they could not con- 
sider his proposal, because, in the mean- 
while, they had entertained the question 
of a School Board, and the Edueation 
Department stated that they could not 
withdraw the notice under which the 
School Board would be set up. 

*Mr. ACLAND said, that there was no 
summary action, The School Board was 
not set up on the action of the Depart- 
ment, but upon that of the ratepayers, 
who sent to the Department to ask that 
they would set up the Board. There 
was no case on record in which, under 
such circumstances, the Government had 
not set up a School Board. 

®Lorp G, HAMILTON said, that did 
not meet his point, which was a very 
simple one. It was as to the final 
notice, and there was no case of a Board 
being set up when that notice remained 
unexpired. The reason given for the 
action of the Education Department was 
that a meeting of ratepayers had been 
held, and that the meeting had decided 
that they wished for the establishment of 
a School Board. But that meeting was 
attended by only 67 ratepayers, and 
the resolution was even then only 
carried by a small majority. I doubt 
if 40 voted in its favour, There 
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were some 18,000 persons, of whom 
some 3,000 were ratepayers, in the 
district. If it were in the power of the 
Education Department to set up a School 
Board in a district upon the vote of 14 
per cent. only of the ratepayers upon 
the remaining 98} per cent., there 
would not be a district in England in 
which it would not be possible to set up 
a School Board. He denied that the 
clause to which he referred was capable 
of such an interpretation. That clanse 
only applied to localities which were 
unable to make good a deficiency in 
school accommodation. 

Mr. ACLAND was understood to 
express dissent. 

*Lorp G. HAMILTON said, that 
under the regulations any number of rate- 
payers could resolve that a School Board 
was required, notwithstanding that there 
was ample school accommodation already 
in existence. But could it be said that 
the number of those attending should not 
bear some relation to the number of 
ratepayers? He fully aequitted the 
right hon. Gentleman of any deliberate 
intention to destroy the voluntary schools, 
which, however, were being subjected to 
a“ pacific blockade,” and the action that 
was being taken was contrary to the 
spirit of the compromise of 1870. It 
was not fair to put such an interpreta- 
tion on the clause. If the voluntary 
schools were to be abolished they ought 
to be abolished by distinet statute, and 
not by the chance resolutions of an 
uncertain number of ratepayers. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
reconsider the matter, for, if he was right, 
then the matter was a very serious one 
for the voluntary schools. 

*Mr. ACLAND: I will reply to the 
noble Lord in the same spirit as that in 
which he put his question. The noble 
Lord, I think, will admit—everyone must 
admit—the difficulties of administering 
the present dual system; but I can assure 
the noble Lord that what the Depart- 
ment looks to is not whether schools are 
voluntary or whether they are under the 
School Board, but whether they are 
efficient. It is quite true that even in 
eases where there is ample school aecom- 
modation a certain number of ratepayers 
may send in a requisition to the Depart- 
ment for the establishment of a School 
Board, and that, as a general rule, the 
Department act under the requisition. I 
venture to say that the noble Lord cannot 
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point to a ease where that has been done, 
and where the Department has not 
granted the Board—acceded to the wishes 
of the people of the district. So ordinary 
a matter is it that it is not at all referred 
to the Vice President, but is dealt with 
by the officers of the Department, just as 
this matter was. I do not say that 
justifies the Department, but I state it 
to show that the officers regarded this as 
an ordinary case. No complaint what- 
ever reached the Department adverse to 
the requisition, and the Schoel Board 
was appointed in the ordinary way, 
Indeed, while matters were pending a 
letter was received from the Vicar of 
Hounslow, in which he said that they 
were about to take the first step towards 
establishing a Board school, and spoke 
of erecting new buildings. We had, 
therefore, no occasion to believe that there 
was reason to make further inquiry, or 
that might have been done, if it were 
considered necessary to do it. I think I 
have said enough to show 

Lorp G. HAMILTON : What about 
the final notice ? 

*Mr. ACLAND: It was sent out in 
the ordinary course, and does not affect 
the School Board question. Now, Sir, I 
think I have first of all to thank the late 
Vice President and many Members on both 
sides of the House for the kindly manner 
in which they have spoken of myself. 
He called my attention to Clause 4 (1) in 
the Free Education Act, under which it 
is provided that only in certain cases, 
and when there is plenty of free school 
accommodation for the district, may an 
additional charge be made as school fees. 
I do not deny that that clause gave me a 
great deal of trouble. I had to certify 
that that charge of fees, or increase of 
fees, would be for the educational benefit 
of the district, and School Boards have 
written to me pressing me most strongly 
to allow the higher schools to charge 
fees. I have had a great variety of 
opinions sent to me on the subject, and I 
can assure the Committee that in many 
places opinion is largely divided. Some 
have said that the higher schools should 
be free, as in the case of two such schools 
in Birmingham. The question the De- 
partment have to consider is whether it 
will be advantageous for the districts in 
which the schools are situate. In the 
Batley case the vicar wrote saying that 
the only hope for the school was that it 
should be free. I give that for what it 
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is worth. The Secretary of the Trades 
Council wrote to the same effect, while 
several members of the School Board 
were of the opposite opinion. In the 
Willesden case, to which reference has 
been made, the Department is not yet 
satisfied that there is sufficient free 
public school accommodation, and that is 
one of the first conditions. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : That case 
has not been finally settled. 

*Mr. ACLAND: No. As to the 
administration of Clauses 104 and 105 
(relating to the grants to small schools), 
the Public Accounts Committee have 
called attention to the matters on more 
than one occasion. I believe those 
grants to be of the highest possible value. 
Regard must be paid to the population of 
the district, however, and to some ex- 
tent to the available means of the school. 
If there should happen to be—as there 
are in some cases—a considerable endow- 
ment or balance, it is not well to hastily 
make a grant. But in the case where 
arrangements are being made to improve 
the school the claim deserves very care- 
ful consideration. Though I agree with 
my hon. Friend the Member for the Hey- 
wood Division of Laneashire as_ to 
secondary education, I am afraid the Go- 
vernment cannot promise another Royal 
Commission just now. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Kingston (Sir R. Temple) 
called attention to Section 5 of the Free 
Edueation Act, and I may say it is a mis- 
conception of the policy of the Depart- 
ment to suppose that its object is to get 
rid of fees altogether. There is an abso- 
lute duty imposed by the Act to provide 
free places for all who ask for them ; 
but if the school managers satisfy the 
demand, the Department does nothing. 
I am quite sure that there has been no 
change in the method of reckoning the 
voluntary school places. So long as the 
schools are in good condition and fulfil 
the requirements their accommodation i- 
reckoned in exactly the same way as that 
of other schools. The hon. Member said— 
and I agree with him—that small build- 
ings must sooner or later conform to 
modern requirements, and the whole 
question with regard to school buildings 
is whether we are not progressing too 
fast. I can only say that we have given 
instructions that reasonable latitude must 
be allowed in this matter, and that altera- 
tions must not be insisted on too severely. 
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Inreply to the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the University of London (Sir J. 
Lubbock), I think I can say that in all 
the Training Colleges there has been a 
considerable addition to the number of 
students. The hon. Member for Wigan 
(Sir F. S. Powell), or some other hon. 
Member, asked me whether I agreed with 
the statement made by Lord Kimberley 
in another place, and I have to reply that 
I do agree with it. The question of the 
voluntary contributions of parents has 
been raised by the Member for Kingston. 
All the Department wish to do in this 
matter is to make it clear that if volun- 
tary contributions are made, they must 
not be made or received as ordinary 
school fees, otherwise it would give rise 
to misunderstanding ; but beyond that 
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g; 
there is no objection to voluntary coutri- 
butions on the part of parents. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Banbury (Sir B. 
Samuelson) said we ought to have our 
children at school up to 12 years 
of age, and I agree with him; but 
in these matters it is best to begin in 
a humble way. It is complained that we 
have been over-zealous in the establish- 
ment of School Boards. But the late 
Government made 120 School Boards 
themselves, and in 44 cases they gave 
ouly one month’s notice, and in 26 cases 
only two months’ notice. The hon, 
Member for Flint (Mr. S. Smith), who 
for so long has devoted his attention to 
the work of evening continuation schools, 
was good enough to speak with sincere 
approval of the new Evening School 
Code. He said—and I agree with him— 
that an age limit is what we need, and 
he said it ought to be 13 years. But I 
think we shall do well if we begin at 11, 
and go on improving and advancing with 
the opinion of the country. The noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester (Vis- 
count Cranborne) raised the question of 
books. Well, we maintain that the 
words in the Code mean that the books 
are to be provided by the managers. 
Section 8, which is a_ little clearer, 
say — 

* The managers are hek! responsible by the 
Department for the conduct of their schools, 
for their maintenance and efficiency, and for 
the provision of all needful furniture, books, 
and apparatus.” 

*Viscount CRANBORNE: Precisely 
the same criticism applies to that as to 
the other. 
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Mr. ACLAND: I can only say that 
I think the noble Lord puts a doubtful 
interpretation on the words of the see- 
tion. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Why I 
think so is because that has been the 
practice of the Department for a great 
number of years. 

*Mr. ACLAND : The _ Solicitor 
General takes the same view as myself 
and the Department on the question. In 
conclusion, I would most heartily thank 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
for speaking as he did of the Depart- 
ment. IT ought not to conclude without 
asking the Committee to pass the Vote 
to-night. There has not been a case for 
vears in which the Edueation Vote has 
not been passed in a single night. 


Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., | 


Thirsk) said that, in answer to a remark 
which had just fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, he would draw attention to 
the fact that there had probably never 
been a year in which so many School 
Boards had been set up against the 
wishes of the inhabitants—a faet which 
he would prove by figures in a moment. 
The right hon. Gentleman would be 
familiar with the subject he (Mr. Lawson) 
wished to bring under his notice. For 
five months he had been trying to bring 
before the attention of the House the way 
in whieh a School Board had been forced 
upon a small village in his constituency, 
not only without notice, but against the 
wishes of the people expressed at an in- 
dignation meeting. Such was the pro- 
tection afforded by our Parliamentary 
Institutions that he had been unable to 
call attention to the matter until the 
School Board had been appointed for all 
time, and it was too late to retrace the 
steps which had been taken. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Dixon) 
said that there was not a particle of evi- 
dence that the Vice President of the 
Council was endeavouring to act hardly 
towards voluntary schools, and the right 
hon. Gentleman himself had told them 
that he had not set up more School 
Boards than his predecessor. Well, he 
found that for the year ending March 31, 
1893, 30 Orders were issued creating 
new School Boards for parishes, of which 
19 were formed compulsorily ; in the 
previous year 18 such notices were issued, 
only seven Boards being established com- 
The right hon. Gentleman 


pulsorily. 
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had only been in Office half the year ; 
what would have been the result had he 
been in power for a whole year he 
| (Mr. Lawson) would be sorry to contem- 
|plate. The right hon. Gentleman had 
/said that he had acted on requisitions 
| from the inhabitants; but they knew 
| what a farce that was, a small body of 
| the inhabitants having enforced their 
will upon a large number. In the village 
}of Popham in his constituency in York- 
| shire, in which a School Board had been 
‘set up, the inhabitants had not the 
slightest knowledge that that was to be 
done until February 17. On that day the 
Department sent down an Order for the 
formation of a Board, but the notice was 
not posted until February 25, and that 
| notice announced that an election would 
take place on March 16. What was the 
opinion of the Lord President of the 
Council as to how those matters should 
be conducted ¢ Speaking on July 18 in 
another place, he said— 

“The real object of the Department, of 
course, is to secure proper accommodation for 
the children, giving, at the same time, a perfectly 
fair opportunity for those who prefer voluntary 
schools to provide that accommodation before 
the final step is taken of authorising School 
Boards.’ 
| How could it be said that a fair oppor- 
| tunity had been given in the case he re- 
ferred to 7 The result was that a School 
| Board was forced upon the inhabitants, 
which meant a school rate, and the 
money which came from charity schools 
which existed in the village was to be 
applied to secondary education. A little 
time should have been given to enable 
them to provide the necessary accommo- 
dation voluntarily. He should think 
from the statistics that such cases had 
been going on all over the country, and 
he only regretted that he had not an 
earlier opportunity of calling attention to 
this particularly hard case. 

Mr. CON YBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he wished to state that he 
desired to bring before the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council certain matters which he 
thought of some importance. As he had 
not an opportunity of doing so to-night, 
he would claim an opportunity on the 
Report stage. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 66 ; 
Noes 157.—( Division List, No. 253.) 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON | practice of Parliament had been changed 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): 1 beg to move | of late years. 
the Amendment that stands in my name.| *yfp SPEAKER: 1 am sorry to in- 


It heing after Midnight, the Chairman | terrupt the hon. Gentleman. — That is 
proceeded to interrupt the Business :— not a point to be settled now. The only 


Whereupon Mr. Acland rose in his | point now before the House is the day 
I Rey }on which Supply is to be taken. The 


place, and claimed to move, “* That the | ‘ 
hon. Gentleman’s question should be 


uestion be now put.” ‘ 
Q I raised to-morrow. 
a: Mr. BAR I LEY (Islington, N.):|) *yjscounr CRANBORNE expressed 
The gag and Closure again. a hope that the Government would take 
Question put, “ That the Question be | the Report of the Vote a little earlier 
now put.” than 11 o'clock. 
: The Committee divided :—Ayes 156 ; Motion agreed to. 
Noes 65.—( Division List, No. 254.) 





Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. SUPPLY—REPORT, 


Resolution to be reported ‘To-morrow. Resolution [28th July] reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, Crass IV. 
“Thi » C ittee sit again To- : samen ‘anein iii 

That the Committee sit again To CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 1893-4. 
morrow. 


SireW. HART-DYKE said, that in con- 
sequence of the moving of the Closure a 
large number of Members had been unable 
to address the Committee, and a number 
of Amendments which appeared on the 
Paper could not be considered. He, 
therefore, appealed to the Government 
to take the Report of the Vote to-morrow 
at an hour that would admit of discus- 
sion. 

Tne SECRETARY to tHe TREA- | in which the House had had a Report it 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) said, | could diseuss concerning free edueation. 
he thought there was some reason in 
the request of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, and the Government in- 
tended that the Report should be brought 
on at I] o'clock. As some hon. Mem- 
bers seemed rather to find fault with the | in no way to increase the attendance or 
Government for having pressed the Vote, | the regularity of attendance at school, 
he might say he was informed that on no | notwithstanding the enormous increase 
oceasion within the memory of anyone | which had taken place in the expendi- 
had the Edueation Vote occupied more} ture. The practical result had been 
than one day. He undertook to arrange |to increase, to a certain extent, the 
that the Report should be taken up at} number of infants under five years 
11 o'clock to-morrow evening. |of age who went to school. He was 

Mr. BARTLEY appealed to the | prepared on Friday to draw attention 
Government to take the Report at to some of these matters on the Seoteh 
10 o'clock. The Vote had never reached Vote, but thought it better to 

| 


“That a sum, not exceeding £548,073, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1894, for Public 
Education in Scotland.” 

Mr. BARTLEY said that, as hon. 
Members had not been allowed to dis- 
cuss the question of English eduea- 
tion, he should like to say a few words 
on this Vote. This was the first year 


The statement made by the Secretary 
for Scotland, and the Reports issued by 


the various Scotch Inspectors, showed 
| that the result of free education had been 


the sum of £6,000,000 before, and there | wait until the English Vote came on. 
had never before been a year of free But although the country was now spend- 
education to look back upon. ing £10,000,000 on education, Members 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he desired | were not allowed to discuss the expendi- 


to bring forward a question in the form | ture in more than the perfunctory manner 
of an Amendment. He had handed in an | permitted that evening. It had been 
Amendment, but had been told that the | impossible on the Seotch Vote to consider 








in any way the great question of religious 
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circumstances ; and he had appealed to, 


education. He himself was most anxious | and had received, the hearty support of 


to review the whole working of free 
education. He took a somewhat pro- 
minent part in the discussion in 1888; he 
had been connected with the Education 
Department for more than 20 years, and 
he was associated with Mr. Forster in 
passing the great Act of 1870. There- 
fore, the question was one with which 
he had some personal acquaintance. It 
did seem strange to him that when the 
whole system of education in Scotland 
and England had been revolutionised 
Parliameut could spend week after week 
and month after month on one part of 
the country which had a population of 
only 5,000,000, and yet Members were 
not allowed to discuss at all adequately 
a Vote of £10,000,000, affecting the inte- 
rests of a population of 30,000,000, He 
had felt bound, considering what had 
happened that evening, to enter his pro- 
test at that stage. He knew, of course, 
that the Scotch and English Votes were 
taken separately ; but they were practi- 
cally one and the same thing, and hon. 
Members were bound to make a solemn 
and serious protest at not being allowed 
to bring forward questions which were 
burning ones in the country, and a neglect 
of which would do more to displace 
the Government than even the Irish 
Government Bill. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) | 





said, he desired, in the first place, tothank | 
the right hon, Baronet the Secretary 
for Scotland for his action on Fri- 
day last in sustaining the Publie Ac- 
counts Committee in the performance of 
their duty, which was to see that the 


public money was spent according to the 


: F . nn | 
intentions of the House. The late Lord 


Advocate and the late Solicitor General | 
had questioned the action of the Com- 
mittee in refusing to allow items that had 
been claimed by certain schools in Scot- 
land in respect of compensation grants 
until the opinion of the English Law 
Officers had been obtained. He did not 
dispute their title, as Members of the 
House, to criticise the acts of the Com- 
mittee ; but he denied their right to offer 
criticisms by reason of the fact that they 
had been Scotch Law Officers. The 
action of the Committee was, he con- 
sidered, perfectly justifiable under the 


the Secretary for Scotland. For that he 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman. 


Resolution agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 15) BILL. 
Lords Amendments agreed to. 


SALMON FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


Lords Amendment agreed to. 


VEHICLES LIGHTS (No, 2) BILL. 
(No, 348.) 
Order [26th July] that the Bill be 
real a second time upon Wednesday 


23rd August, read, and discharged. 


Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time upon Wednesday. 


FEUS AND LEASES (SCOTLAND), 

Report from the Seleet brought up, 
and read [Inquiry not completed]. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 


be printed, [ No. 354.) 


TRAMWAYS BILL.—(CNo. 418.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 


| discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
P| 
i 


Leave given to present another Bill 


instead thereof. 


TRAMWAYS (No. 2) BILL. 
Bill presented, and read first time. 
f Bill 429.] 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS (scoT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
make provision in regard to the consignation of 
money in the Sheriff Courts in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by The Lord Advo- 
cate, Sir George Trevelyan, and Mr, Solicitor 
General for Scotland, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 430.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before One o'clock. 





Mr. Bartley 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, Ist August 1893. 


FRANCE AND SIAM. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I venture to ask the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as I intimated yesterday, whether 
he can state to the House the precise 


terms which Siam has accepted from | 


France ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (The Earl of 
RoseBeryY): My Lords, Siam hasaccepted 


two different sets of terms at two different | 
There was the first ultimatum, | 


times. 
which was accepted by Siam at about 
half-past 10 o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, and then there was an acceptance of 
the terms which, in the opinion of the 
French Government, were ancillary to 
the ultimatum already presented. Those 
terms I have this afternoon received in- 
formation are also accepted. The first 
ultimatum runs as follows :— 

“(1) Recognition of the rights of Cambodia 
and Annam to left bank of River Mekong and 
the Islands; (2) the Siamese shall evacuate, 
within one month's time, any posts which are 
there hekil by them ; (3) satisfaction for the 
various acts of aggression against French ships 
and sailors in the River Menam and against 
Frenca subjects in Siam; (4) pecuniary in- 
demnities to the families of the victims and 
punishment of the culprits; (5) for various 


damages inflicted on French subjects indemni- | 


ties of 2,000,000f. ; (6) as a guarantee for the 
claims under Clauses 4 and 5, the sum of 
3,000,000. in dollars shall be at once deposited, 
or, in default, the farming of the taxes of 
Siemreap and Battambong shail be assigned to 
the French.” 

The terms of the second ultimatum 
accepted to-day were these— 

“(1) French to oceupy Port and River of 
Chantaboon pending evacuation of left bank of 
Mekong by Siam ; (2) no Siamese troops to be 
allowed within 25 kiiométres of Mekong ; (3) 
Siam not to have armed vessels on Tonlesap 
Lake; (4) French reserve right to establish 
Consulates at Nan and Korat.” 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
Has the noble Earl any knowledge of 
the precise definition of the left bank of 
the Mekong ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I cannot 
give any information as to the left bank 
of the Mekong further than that con- 
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tained in the ultimatum, and that is 
| sufficiently broad. It may relieve the 
| noble Marquess’s anxiety to know that 
| we have signed an agreement in Paris 
| which provides for the establishment of 
| a neutral zone, or buffer territory, between 
| our territory inthe Indo-Chinese Peninsula 
| and that recently taken by France. 
| Lorp LAMINGTON : I beg to ask 
| the noble Earl whether the Island of 
| Samit, occupied by the French, is the 
Island of that name situated about the 
103rd degree of longitude East, or that 
lying about the 101st degree? There 
' are two Islands of the same name, and it 
makes a great difference, as in the former 
ease the Island would be lying in what 
are distinctly Siamese, while the other is 
in Cambodian, waters. Further, I desire 
to ask whether there is any International 
precedent for prohibiting the Siamese 


and Siam. 


| from erecting forts anywhere on the 
right bank of the Mekong; whether 


this prohibition does not, ipso facto, give 
the French powers of interference over 
territory strictly belonging to Siam ; and 
whether, in view of the State of Luang 
Prabang being situated on either bank of 
the Mekong, and of the total lack of evi- 
dence that Annam has ever had jurisdic- 
tion over the country, the Government 
will not endeavour to prevent its cession 
to France, and what the Government 
propose to do with regard to the portion 
lving on the right, or western, bank of 
the Mekong River ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
noble Friend puts a question to me as he 
would put a penny in the slot, and he 
evidently expects equally satisfactory 
| results. I must ask him to give notice 

of his question. 

| Tae Eart or DUDLEY asked the 
noble Earl whether there was any infor- 
mation at the Foreign Office which cor- 
responded at all with the startling state- 
‘ments by telegraph published in The 
| Daily News of that morning ; if so, how 
| far; and whether it was true that the 
| French Admiral had ordered Her Ma- 
jesty’s cruiser Pallas and Her Majesty's 
gunboat Swift to proceed outside the 
limits of the blockade as newly de- 
fined ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: There 
is no truth in the rumour to which the 
noble Earl has referred. As regards the 
general seope of the information in The 
[ Daily News, I have many responsibilities 
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upon me, and I am not willing to ineur 
any more. I think the responsibility for 
all the news that appears in even so 
generally well-informed a paper is more 
than I can bear. I notice that in the para- 
graph in The Daily News to which the 
noble Earl has referred the last item 
states that “the attitude of Captain 
Jones, the British Minister, remains 
Sphinx-like.” Obviously, I cannot either 
corroborate or deny that. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 
*THe Eart or MEATH asked 
Her Majesty’s Government whether on 
the oecasion of the next revision of the 
Education Code they would lay greater 
stress on the teaching of physical exer- 
cises, of civic duty, and (especially in 
the case of girls) of the history and 
geography of the British Empire? He 
reminded the House that he had on two 
occasions introduced a Bill for facili- 
tating and encouraging the teaching of 
physical exercises in Board and voluntary 
schools, and had on other occasions 
drawn their Lordships’ atteution to the 
necessity of teaching cookery, civic duty, 
and other subjects. He was glad to find, 
from the Vice President's interesting 
speech last night with regard to the edu- 
cational policy of the Government, that 
the recommendations he had made 
from time to time had been adopted, 
and that the Vice President was 
in favour of teaching physical exercises 
in our schools. He hoped Her Majesty's 
Government would go beyond that simple 
expression of opinion, and would 
encourage managers and teachers by 
pecuniary inducements, and by putting 
these subjects on a compulsory basis. It 
was satisfactory to find, from the Vice 
President’s speech, that 22,000 more 
girls than last year were being taught 
cookery ; and he also rejoiced to find 
that a Bill was about to be introduced by 
the Government to prevent children being 
taken from school before the age—11 
—at which it was first permissible for 
them to enter factories. Having spoken 
at length on several occasions upon the 
necessity of physical education, he would 
only now express the hope that Her 
Majesty’s Government would go beyond 
their evidently beneficent attitude on that 
subject. As to the teaching of civic 
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duty, he would like to have children 
taught what would be their duties as 
citizens, and what were the privileges 
which would devolve upon them and the 
responsibilities which they would have to 
discharge. An excellent book on the 
subject had been published by Cassells, 
the author being a Member of the other 
House, and he hoped that it would be re- 
commended to the managers of schools 
for use. In reference to the teaching of 
the history and geography of the British 
Empire, it was a startling fact that the 
great majority of girls in Board schools 
were never taught geography. This was 
a cousequence of the arrangements re- 
garding class subjects, of which 
geography was one ; and it was not per- 
missible for teachers to take up more 
than two of them. Needlework was also 
included among the class subjects, and it 
was quite rightly taken up for girls by 
all sensible school-mistresses, leaving a 
choice between grammar, elementary 
science, and geography for the remaining 
subject. The result was that if history 
was taken up geography was dropped, 
and vice versa. He had no desire in the 
least that these unfortunate children 
should be taught a larger number of sub- 
jects—they were taught quite enough ; 
but he would like to see a better system 
and better arrangements adopted for 
teaching them what would be useful to 
them in after-life. The history and 
geography now taught them was per- 
fectly useless to them, the former 
beginning generally at the Roman In- 
vasion down to the time of the Stuarts, 
while some of the children only got as far 
as the Tudors. The rising generation 
should be taught the history of more 
modern times, dealing with the rise and 
progress of our Empire. That would be 
far more useful to them, as future citizens, 
than to know how the Ancient Britons 
painted themselves, or how the Romans 
acted when they got into Britain. He 
suggested that needlework should cease 
to be a class subject, and be made com- 
pulsory, as drawing was for boys. The 
removal of needlework from the list of 
class subjects would give girls the oppor- 
tunity of studying geography or history 
in its place. They should be able to take 
up needlework and get 2s. a head for it, 
as boys did for drawing. He was glad 
that grammar was no longer compulsory. 
Grammar ought not to be compulsory. 
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Many masters of the English language had 
never studied grammar. He had never 
known any of the poor children in the 
Board schools any the better for it, either 
as regarded dropping their h’s or the con- 
struction of sentences. He hoped, there- 
fore, grammar would be quietly dropped, 
and that the three class subjects would be 


history, geography, and elementary 
science. As he had said, the history 


taught ought to be the modern portion, 
which related to the growth of our 
Empire and the extension of our Colonies. 
Children ought to be able to answer such 
questions as, “ What is the value to us of 
our Colonies 7” But very few, indeed, 
could do Perhaps some of their 
Lordships might not be able to auswer 
the question off-hand ; but the majority 
would be able to give some good reason 
why our Empire had grown up, and why 
it was worth preserving. If it were only 
for the sake of the trade which followed 
the flag, that was a good reason. 


SO, 


pendent for food upon our Colonies and 
upon foreign countries ; and why should 
they not be taught something of the pro- 
ductions of those Colonies, and the 
advantage to us in having purchasers 
abroad for our manufactures, No prudent 
guardians would bring up the heir to a 
large estate without telling him all about 
its extent and capabilities of develop- 
ment. In the same way the State ought 
to take care that the children of the 
country, who would be its rulers some 
day, did not grow up in ignorance of the 
vastness of the Empire, the responsibili- 
ties attaching to those who belonged to 
it, and the main principles of our foreign 
and colonial policy. His suggestions 
were, that the earning of the higher 


grant should be dependent upon the 
teaching of physical exercises; that 


needlework should be made a compulsory 
subject for girls as drawing was for boys ; 
that boys and girls should be taught 
their civic duties; and that the girls, 
especially, should be tanght the history 
and geography of the British Empire. 
Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimperLey): My noble Friend has 
hardly, in his Notice, prepared me for 
the wide discussion he has entered into, 
which is really a discussion of the Code 
as regards class subjects. I happen to 
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children should be taught that we are de- | 


Code. 


have that document here. It is very in- 
teresting, and if I thought your Lord- 
ships would like to listen to my partieu- 
lar views in addition to those of the 
noble Earl, I might make a very long 
speech. Before I answer the noble Earl’s 
question, I will make an observation 
upon one or two points which he has 
alluded to. A great deal of what the 
‘noble Earl has said is well worthy of 
‘attention, With regard to the teaching 
of history, I must confess I somewhat 
sympathise with him. When I look at 
the Code I find the children are to be 
taught 12 stories or episodes from early 
English history ; they learn about the 
Ancient Britons, the introduction of 
Christianity, Alfred the Great, Harold 
and the Norman Conquest, Hereward, 
Becket, the history of the Crusades, Magna 
Charta, De Montford and the House of 
| Commons, the Black Prince, and other 
subjects of early English history; and, 
therefore, I am not astonished that they 
seldom or never get to the most useful 
, part of the programme—namely, the 
Hanoverian period. With regard to 
teaching them the history of the aequisi- 
tion and growth of the Colonies of Great 
Britain, and of the eminent persons and 
citizens and prominent events of modern 
times, I certainly think that education is 
/not complete without a knowledge of our 
English history. We should, if possible, 
give the children an education in these 
things. As to some of the teaching of 
‘early history, it rather puts one in mind 
of Alice in Wonderland when they 
wanted to dry up the pool of water, and 
she suggested that the driest thing that 
could be found for the purpose was the 
| history of Edwin and Morear. Indeed, 
I rather expected to find the Merovingian 
Kings referred to here, that being practi- 
eally the chief knowledge which a good 
many get of French history. The chief 
difficulty in these matters is to select the 
most important subjects. The children 
should be taught those subjects which are 
more immediately useful to them; and great 
care, I agree with the noble Earl, should 
be taken to employ their time on the 
subjects which it is more important for 
them to know. I must guard myself, 
however, against it being supposed that 
I am such an educational reformer that I 
should wish to criticise this elaborate 
Edueation Code ; and the question what 
subjects should be taught must, after all, 
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be a matter for educational experts ; it 
is beyond my powers. As to the de- 
sirability of physical exercises for chil- 
dren in towns, there can hardly be two 
opinions. I do not myself approve of the 
extraordinary and exaggerated devotion 
to physical and athletic exercises pre- 
valent in our schools. Indeed, I think it 
is a great misfortune that those exer- 
cises are carried to such an absurd ex- 
cess. But that, probably, is not the kind 
of physical exercise which the noble 
Ear! desires. Children in great towns, 
however, are certainly the better for a 
certain amount of physical exercise, 
which is necessary for the development 
of their bodies. I cannot give the noble 
Earl any special promise in the matter, 
except to say that in the preparation of 
the New Code the subject will not be 
lost sight of. That girls should learn 
useful needlework is a matter admitting 
of no doubt. As far as I understand the 
matter, it is less useful to girls at the 
present day to learn embroidery, or work 
at which they cannot earn a living, than 
that they should be taught to do the kind 
of needlework which is required in the 
family. I have heard constant com- 
plaints that while they are taught a great 
deal in the elementary schools about the 
Norman Conquest and such things, in- 
struction in matters of this kind do not 
receive sufficient attention. I do not, 
however, wish to confine the education 
of the poor to elementary subjects ; but 
where there is very little time it is wise 
to give them that kind of education 
which will be useful to them in after 
life. As to instruction in ecivie duty, 
asimy noble Friend is aware, there has 
been a movement on the subject ; but it 
was thought better to confine it to the 
rather older children. At present the 
Code provided for civie duties being a 
subject of optional instruction under the 
Night School Acts, which apply to older 
children. With regard to the smaller 
children, I am not prepared to say we 
can introduce it. Then, with regard to 
geography, there is no distinction made 
between boysand girls, and Iam not sure 
that it would be possible to make it com- 
pulsory, as some discretion must be left 
to the teachers. The Department fully 
recognise that special stress should be 
laid on instruction in the geography of 
our own Colonies and Empire. I am in- 
clined to think myself that a far more in- 
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telligent study of geography would be 
introduced if the children were given 
practical lessons in the geography of 
their own localities. They would then 
understand better what geography really 
means than by merely being shown maps 
which they are not well versed in, and 
which do not convey much to their 
minds. The noble Earl has made some 
most interesting remarks, and I can 
assure him that they will receive 
the attention of the Department. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he hoped 
the Department would persevere in their 
intentions with regard to drill in spite of 
the nervous susceptibilities of the Peace 
Society. The actual money value of 
drill to labourers could hardly be over- 
stated. Sir Joseph Whitworth, or his 
foreman, stated long ago, in giving evi- 
dence, that a man was worth at least 
ls. 6d. a week more if he was proficient 
in drill when heavy machinery required 
to be moved and handled ; and that they 
would rather risk doing work under- 
handed than be encumbered with willing 
but unskilled labourers. The habit of 
prompt obedience was a most useful part 
of education. 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
(VALUERS AND ASSESSORS). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN, 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL moved for 
a Return showing— 

*1.) The names of all the valuers and assessors 
hitherto appointed by the Commissioners 
under Section 17 of ‘The Crofters’ Holdings 
(Scotland) Act, 1886, and Section 1, Sub- 
section 1, of the amending Act of 1888; (2) 
their previous profession or occupation ; and 
(3) the amount paid to each for his services.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Return ordered to be laid before the 
House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
I should like to ask the noble Earl oppo- 
site whether he has come to any resolu- 
tion with respect to the future Sittings 
of the House? There is not very much 
for us to do, and I think it would be 
desirable to adjourn for a short period. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
propose, if agreeable to the House, that 
we should adjourn after the Sitting next 
Tuesday for a fortnight—that is to say, 
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from Tuesday, the 8th, to Tuesday, the 


Conveyance of 


22nd. It was arranged to-day that the 
Standing Committee should sit again on 
Thursday, and again on the following 
Tuesday ; and I hope that then Biils 
will be sufficiently advanced, and that we 
may fairly, in the present state of busi- 
ness, adjourn for a fortnight. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I presume that does not exclude the idea 
of a further subsequent Adjournment if 
the state of affairs should render it 
expedient ? 

Tue Eart of KIMBERLEY: That 


will be a matter for consideration. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 
The Queen’s consent, and the consent 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales in right of his Duchy of Cornwall, 
signified; and Bill reported from the 

Select Committee with Amendments. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 15) BILL.—(No. 164.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agree: to. 


DISTRICT RAILWAY 
BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 


Amendments agreed to. 


METROPOLITAN 


SALMON FISHERY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL [#.L.}.—(No. 189.) 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to. 

COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Lord Esher to the Committee 
for the consideration of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Bill [.1.] and the 
Land Transfer Bill [u.1.]; read, and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Standing Orders considered and 
amended, and to be printed as amended, 
[No. 228.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL.—(No. 229.) 
House in Committee (according to 


Order): The Amendments proposed by 
the Select Committee, made: Further 
Amendments made : 


Standing Com- 
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mittee negatived: The Report of 
Amendments to be received on Friday 
next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. [No, 229.] 


PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Thurs- 


day next. 


TRAMW&YS 


LAW OF COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL, 
[ H.L.}.—(No. 200.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
(No. 210.) 

House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill reported without Amend- 

ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 


Committee. 


STATUTE LAW REVISION (No, 2) BILL, 
[H.L ].—(No. 222.) 
Read 3* (according Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


to 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [4.1.] 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments : The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 


next ; and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 230.) 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
BILL [#.1.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday 
next; and Bill to be printed as 
amended, (No, 231.) 


BILL 
Standing Com- 
The Report 
Thursday 
printed as 


TRUST INVESTMENT 
Reported from the 
mittee with Amendments : 
thereof to be received on 
next and Bill to be 

amended, (No, 232.) 


[H.L. | 


CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL.—(No. 223.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment : 
The Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House to be 
received on Thursday next. 
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HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
ACT (1890) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 208.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at ten minutes past 
Six o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half-past Eleven o'clock. 


SNA SAAN 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 1st August 1893. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL, [Lords] 
(by Order). 

CONSIDERATION, 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) said that, in moving the 
Amendment which stood in his name, he 
desired to make it clear to the House that 
this was a more important matter than 
appeared on the surface ; it was, in fact, 
an effort on the part of the County 
Council to bring the geography of the 
Education Department up to date. He 
might remind the House that under the 
Local Government Act, Section 40, 
Sub-section 2, such portion of the ad- 
ministrative part of the County of 
London, which took in portions of the 
Counties of Kent and Surrey, should on 
and after the appointed day be severed 
from those counties, and be known by the 
title of the County of London. Since 
that time the style and title of the 
County of London had been adopted in 
nearly all Private Acts, and in order to 
settle the matter the London County 
Council raised the question in conneec- 
tion with the Local Government Board 
in 1891, and the Board replied that 
places within the area of the County of 
London might be described as being in 
the County of London. What was of 
great importance was that that deserip- 
tion had been adopted in documents 
issued by the Local Government Board, 
and even in the Census papers Middle- 
sex was described as “the ancient 





County of Middlesex.” The Amend- 
ments he had put down related to parts 
within the County of London, and the 
importance of the matter might be un- 
derstood from the fact that there might 
be a doubt as to the locality of some pro- 
perty if some large-hearted citizen were 
to leave his lands to the London County 
Council. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill would see his 
way to adopt the various Amendments 
he had placed on the Paper. 


Amendmeuts proposed, 

Schedule, page 6, line 4, leave out ** Middle- 
sex,” and insert ** London.” 

Line 16, leave out * Middlesex,” and insert 
* London.” 

Page 7, line 3, leave out “ Kent,” and insert 
* London.” 

Line 17. leave out “ Kent,” and __ insert 
* London.” 

Line 33, leave out * Middlesex,” and insert 
* London.” 

Page 8, line 22. leave out “ Surrey,” and in- 
sert * London.” 

Line 36, leave out “Surrey,” and insert 
* London.” 

Page 9, line 13. leave out “ Middlesex,” and 
insert “* London.” 

Line 33, leave out * Middlesex,” and insert 
* London.” 

Page 10, line 13. leave out * Kent.” and insert 
“ London.” 

Line 29, leave out “ Middlesex.” and insert 
* London.” 

Page 11, line 10, leave out * Middlesex,” and 
insert * London.” 

Line 25, leave out * Middlesex.” and insert 
* London.” 

Page 12, line 15, leave out * Middlesex,” and 
insert * London.” 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The London Sehool Board 
see no objection to the Amendments, and 
there is no doubt that, according — to 
Section 40, Sub-section 2, of the Act of 
1888, it is right. 


Amendments agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time To- 
morrow. 
QUESTIONS. 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD AND THE 
STRENGTH OF THE NAVY. 
Cotoxer. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if the atten- 
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tion of the Board has been directed to 
the recent declaration of Captain Lord 
Charles Beresford, before the London 
Chamber of Commerce, to the effect that 
the Freuch have 211 torpedo boats built 
and building, all of which could ina very 
short time be ready for service in the 
Channel and the Mediterranean, and the 
British but 83 in the same state; that 
the 11 torpedo stations established by the 
French on the coast of the English 
Channel would, in the event of war with 
that Power, greatly endanger, and pos- 
sibly effectually stop, the utilisation of 
the passage by the Mercantile Marine 
bringing food to the Metropolitan and 
the neighbouring counties ; that the coal- 
ing arrangements for the Mercantile 
Marine at Gibraltar are so defective that 
they would be useless in time of war, 
and even now are being abandoned by 
British ships in favour of Algiers; that, 
unless steps are taken to extend the Mole 
at Gibraltar, the harbour is useless as a 
fleet anchorage, as a repairing place for 
disabled ships, or as a base of operations; 
that there is no signal code or means of 
communication suitable for modern re- 
quirements between vessels of the Royal 
Navy and the British Mercantile Marine, 
for whose protection the former is main- 
tained; and, if these statements are 
correct, what action Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment propose to take to diminish the 
national danger laid bare by the gallant 
officer ? 


*THe SECRETARY to tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurrre- 
wortnu, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 


points mentioned in the question have 
obtained the consideration which is due 
to them before Lord Charles Beresford’s 
statement was made. Some of these 
points I cannot discuss, especially in a 
brief answer to a question, with any ad- 
vantage to the interests of the country. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose 
that action has not been decided on or 
taken. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
And is nothing being done at Gibraltar ? 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Certainly. If my hou. and gallant Friend 
will look at the Estimates he will find 
that provision made for the com- 


Is 


mencement of the work on the Mole. 
THE UNITED STATES MAILS. 
Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask 





the Postmaster General 
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whether his attention has been drawn to 
the correspondence between the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce and the Post- 
master General of the United States, in 
which the latter says that the United 
States mails for Great Britain and Ireland 
are made up in accordance with the 
wishes of the Post Office Department, 
and that if the present practice of this 
Department fails to secure the most ex- 
peditious delivery of the correspondence 
the matter should be brought to the 
attention of the General Post Office in 
London for such recommendation to this 
Department as will accomplish that 
object, which recommendation will receive 
careful consideration by this Department; 
and whether he proposes to make a re- 
commendation on the matter ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
auswer to the first paragraph is in the 
affirmative. I have beenin communication 
with the Postmaster General of the 
United States, and I learn from him that 
an alteration has taken place in the dates 


of sailing of the American packets. 
Until I have seen the effect of this 


change I am not ina position to make 
any recommendation, 


PROPOSED NEW WORKS AT DEVON- 
PORT. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can state when the new docks 
which the Admiralty contemplate under- 
taking at Devonport will be commenced, 
also the character and extent of the 
work ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Roserrsox, Dundee) 
The scheme for the new docks and 
extension of Devonport Dockyard is 
under consideration, and the necessary 
plans and estimates are being prepared. 
A decision as to the commencement of 
the works would, therefore, be premature. 


WARRANT OFFICERS’ 
GRIEVANCES, 

Mr. KEARLEY: I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
Admiralty are now in a position to 
announce their intentions as to improving 
the promotion prospects and rank of 
Naval Warrant Officers ; and whether 
the statement recently furnished to the 
Admiralty computing the expenditure 
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necessary to establish the desired con- 
cessions has been examined, and the sum 
therein stated — namely, £3,000 per 
annum, found to be a correct estimate 7 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The Board 
of Admiralty have carefully considered 
the conditions of service of Naval 
Warrant Officers. They do not see their 
way to add an additional grade in the 
ranks of this body. Although there is a 
period of their service when pro- 
motion is arrested, the Admiralty con- 
sider that, having regard to the duties 
to be performed, on the whole the grades 
of rank already in existence are suffi- 
ecient. As already stated, the Admiralty 
are desirous, as suitable opportunities 
occur, to increase the number of posts 
open to these officers on promotion in 
ordnance and other employment on shore. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Is it not a fact that at present 
there is an impassable barrier between 
the lower deck and the quarter deck in 
regard to these officers, except in cases 
where they have an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves by gallantry in 
action? Will the Admiralty not con- 
sider whether merits other than gallantry 
in action should not equally be con- 
sidered ; and whether, in fact, the door 
which now prevents promotion ought 
not to be set open ? 


[The question was not answered. ] 


THE CREWE EXHUMATION. 

Mr. BARLOW (Somerset, Frome) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the recent inquest 
held by the Coroner, Mr. Churton, in 
Crewe, on the exhumed body of a child, 
and to the remarks of the Coroner censur- 
ing the police, and stating that he could 
not understand why the order for exhu- 
mation had been made; whether he is 
aware that (as stated in Truth this week) 
Mr. Churton had himself signed the 
order for exhuming the body, after having 
received evidence to justify this course ; 
that the reason for so doing was that 
the doctor who signed the certificate of 
death had not seen the child till after it 
was dead ; that the child was attended 
by an unqualified medical assistant in 
the employ of another doctor ; what was 
the name of the doctor who signed the 
certificate ; and whether he will cause a 


Mr, Kearley 
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full inquiry to be made of the police and 
the Coroner as to the facts of the case, 
and, if necessary, bring them to the 
notice of the Registrar General ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): My attention has 
been called to this case, but the Coroner 
states that the strong observations made 
by him at the inquest were not intended 
as a censure on the police, nor did he say 
that he could not understand why the 
order for exhumation had been made, for 
he had signed the order himself, con- 
sidering that the information before him 
justified that course. ‘That information 
comprised the matters stated in the 
second paragraph of the question. The 
doctor who signed the certificate was 
Dr. Atkinson. _I have inquired both of 
the police and the Coroner. The police 
are free from blame in the matter. The 
Coroner is the person responsible for 
ordering the exhumation. His censure 
was apparently aimed at persons who 
had unreasonably found in the cireum- 
stances cause for suspicion. Whether 
the faets correctly stated in the second 
paragraph of the question, as to the 
manner in which the death was certified, 
show a breach of the Registration Laws, 
I am unable to say. After the publicity 
which has been given to the case by my 
hon. Friend’s question, the Registrar 
General and the Local Government 
Board, to whose Departments such 
matters belong, will, no doubt, consider 
whether the requirements of the law 
were complied with, 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION, 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) : I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for India whether it was 
proposed to make any change in the 
existing law under which rupees are 
legal tender to any extent; and, inas- 
much as the Prime Minister had an- 
nounced that the Government did not at 
present intend to undertake to give gold 
for rupees, in what sense they were 
about to introduce a gold standard in 
India ¢ 

*Tur UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russe.1, 
North Beds.): (1.) I think my right 
hon. Friend will see that the auxiliary 
verb in the first line of his question is 
in the past, and should be in the present 
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tense. Assuming “ was” to mean “is, ” 
the answer is“ No.” (2.) Persons who 
like to tender gold to the Government 
in exchange for or in place of rupees 
may do so at a rate of 16d. to the rupee. 
To that extent it might be said that the 
gold standard has been already intro- 
duced into India. As to the steps to be 
taken in the future, I may refer my right 
hon. Friend tothe Papers which have been 
presented, and more especially to the 
Memorandum and speech of Sir David 
Barbour. 


THE COST OF THE SWINE FEVER BILL. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, 
Sleaford) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if he can say 
what is the estimated cost of the execu- 
tion of the Swine Fever Bill in England 
and Ireland during the present and the 
next financial year respectively; and 
what will be the limit of Imperial funds 
at the disposal of the Board of Agri- 
culture and of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Privy Council in Ireland during 
those periods for the purpose of the 
Bill ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): It is not pos- 
sible for us to make any very close 
estimate of the cost of the execution of 
the Swine Fever Bill by reason of the 
uncertainty which exists as to the real 
extent of the disease ; but on the assump- 


tion that during the period from Ist 
November to 3lst March next we have 
to deal with 100 outbreaks per 
week in Great’ Britain and = an 


aggregate of 800 in Ireland, we estimate 
the maximum cost at £104,700 and 
£32,000 respectively. Itis too early for 
us as yet to make any precise estimate 
for the year 1894-5, and before it is 
requisite for us to do so we shall, I 
hope, be in possession of some experience 
of the actual working of the measure ; 
but I may say that, assuming that during 
that year we have 4,000 outbreaks to 
deal with in Great Britain and 1,400 in 
Ireland, the figures submitted to me show 
a total estimated expenditure — of 
£193,600 and £60,000 respectively. I 
hope, however, that the actual expendi- 
ture may fall as far short of these 
amounts as fortunately proved to be the 
case with pleuro-pneumonia, The Im- 


perial funds available to meet the ex- 
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penditure up to the 3lst March, 1895, 
will be the balances on the pleuro-pneu- 
monia account, which at the moment we 
estimate at £92,700 and £40,000, and a 
sum not exceeding £50,000 to be pro- 
vided by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the purposes of the Bill. 


Bechuanaland. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPRESSION. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
he is in a position to state what will be 
the terms of Reference to the Royal 
Commission upon Agricultural Depres- 
sion 7 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I am sorry to 
say T am not yet in a position to give the 
right hon. Gentleman the information he 
asks for. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF BECHUANA- 
LAND, 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies what is the present strength of 
the Bechuanaland Police Foree; how 
many of the police are stationed within 
the Northern Protectorate and North of 
British Beehuanaland: whether the 
Northern Protectorate is part of the 
field of the operations of the British 
South Africa Company under the terms 
of their Charter; what is the present 
strength of tue Chartered Company’s 
Police Foree; whether the officials of 
the Chartered Company (or any of them) 
have any authority over the Bechuana- 
land Police; whether the Secretary of 
State adheres to the statement of Sir 
John Bramston, on behalf of the Colonial 
Office ou 6th November, 1889 (page 224 
of Parliamentary Paper [C. 5918] of 
1890), that— 

“It would be irregular and contrary to the 
representations on which funds have been ob- 
tained from Parliament for its support to direct 
the Bechuanaland Police as a part of its ordinary 
duties to operate within Lo-Bengula’s country, 
or elsewhere beyond the protectorate ;” 
and whether he will undertake that the 
Bechuanaland Police Force shall not be 
employed to operate in Lo-Bengula’s 
country without the express orders of the 
Secretary of State ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The 
answer to the first and second questions 
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is that the Bechuanaland Police numbers 
about 400 men, but that it is inexpedient 
to state the distribution of a military 
foree. The answer to the third question 
is, “Yes”; but the Company do not 
operate there at present. With regard to 
the fourth question, we have no official 
information ; hut the Company have in- 
formed us that the number of police is 
40, and of volunteers 570, and that there 
is a burgher force fluctuating according to 
the number of whites in the country, as 
every male inhabitant is liable for 
burgher service. The answer to the 
fifth question is, ** No ;” and to the sixth, 
“Yes.” As to the last question, Her 
Majesty’s Government have every con- 
fidence that Sir Henry Loch would not 
direct any such movement of the police 
without grave reasons and without their 
concurrence, 

Mr. KNOX: Do I understand the 
hon. Gentleman to say the Government 
adhers to the statement of Sir John 
Bramston ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes; we adhere 
to the statement contained in the last 
paragraph but one of the question. 





The Case of 


THE ACCOUNTS OF THE BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the British South Africa Com- 
pany has vet furnished to the Secretary 
of State accounts of its expenditure 
for administrative purposes and other 
Reports and Estimates for each of 
the three years since its incorporation, 
as prescribed by Article 17 of its 
Charter ; if so, when these Accounts and 
Reports will be presented to Parliament : 
and, if not, whether the Secretary of 
State will require the Accounts, Reports, 
and Estimates to be furnished to him 
forthwith ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The British 
South Africa Company have from time 
to time furnished certain Accounts to the 
Colonial Office ; but, these being in- 
complete, it is not proposed to lay them. 
At the same time, it is but fair to state 
that Article i7 of the Charter can hardly 
be held to be entirely applicable to the 
period of initiation, but was rather in- 
tended as a rule for years of settled go- 
vernment and industry. 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS ON 
BECHUANALAND. 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
when further Papers will be presented to 
Parliament, in continuation of [C. 5918] 
1890 (Correspondence respecting the 
affairs of Bechuanaland and adjacent 
territories) ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Some Papers 


will shortly be presented. 


UNEMPLOYED ENGINEERS IN BIR- 
MINGHAM. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office whether he is aware that 16 per 
cent. of the members of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers in Birmingham and 
the surrounding districts are now out of 
work ; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, he will re-consider his de- 
cision recently announced with regard to 
the Government Arms Factory there, 
and, in the case of any falling-off of 
work, put the whole staff on short time 
rather than add to the prevailing dis- 
tress by dismissing any portion of the 
employés ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley): We were not aware, until in- 
formed, that there were so large a num- 
ber of workmen of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers in and about Bir- 
mingham now unemployed. But, in the 
event of further falling-off of work at 
Sparkbrook, a contingency which I am 
happy to say need not be regarded as 
probable during the current financial 
year, the plan of working on short time 
will be adopted instead of a reduction of 
numbers, 


THE CASE OF COLONEL STRACEY. 

Sir W. MARRIOTT (Brighton) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, previous to being ap- 
pointed to command the Scots Guards 
and Regimental District on Ist July, 
1886, Colonel Stracey should have either 
been placed or have had an opportunity 
of going on half-pay temporarily in order 
that he might receive his over-regulation 
purchase money, £4,000, which he had 
paid for the purchase of commissions, 
and to which he had become entitled ; 
whether, as a matter of fact, every other 
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Colonel commanding a Regimental Dis- 
trict both in the Guards and the Line on 
Ist July, 1886, having purehase rights, 
had before they were appointed received 
the over-regulation purchase money to 
which they were entitled; whether 
every Colonel with purchase rights ap- 
pointed to command a Regimental Dis- 
trict since Ist July, 1886, has invariably 
received his over-regulation money before 
appointment ; whether this omission in 
Colonel Stracey’s case was due to an 
oversight on the part of the Military or 
other Authorities ; and whether, under 
these circumstances, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment will re-consider Colonel 
Stracey’s case, and recompense him 
for the loss he has sustained ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBett-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): No, Sir ; there was no 
necessity for Colonel Stracey to be 
placed on half-pay at the time referred 
to. His right to his over-regulation 
mouey took effect only when he left his 
regiment. The command of a Regi- 
mental District was not analogous to the 
command of a Foot Guards Regiment ; 
and, as a matter of fact, Colonel 
Stracey’s predecessor in command weut 
through the same phases as himself be- 
fore he received his over-regulation 
money, except that he had to serve 
longer than Colonel Stracey before re- 
ceiving it. A Lieutenant Colonel with 
purchase rights appointed to the com- 
mand of «a Regimental District of the 
Line was purposely placed on half-pay, 
because, the appointment not being in 
regimental succession, as it was in the 
Foot Guards, the Army Purehase Com- 
missioners could not legally have 
awarded the over-regulation money on 
the cessation of the appointment. It was, 
therefore, essential, in order to preserve 
his purchase rights, to place him on half- 
pay from his regiment at the time of ap- 
pointment to the Regimental District. 
There was no omission, as implied in the 
question, on the part of any Military or 
other Authority. The case was fully 
considered by my Predecessor; and | 
see no sufficient ground for re-opening 
it. 

Sir W. MARRIOTT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has not told me whether 
every Colonel with purehase rights ap- 
pointed to command a Regimental Dis- 
trict since the Ist July, 1886, has 
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invariably received his over-regulation 
money before appointment * 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT: 
Is not a Colonel of a regiment of Foot 
Guards so far in the same position as a 
Colonel commanding a Regimental Dis- 
trict that he has a large number of the 
Auxiliary Forces under his command, Is 
there no remedy whatever for the in- 
justice to which Colonel Stracey has 
been subjected ¢ 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not admit that he has been subjected 
to any injustice. He obtained command 
of a regiment of the Guards after a 
very short period of service as Lieu- 


tenant Colonel commanding a batta- 
lion. It was in his power, and 


at his own option, to retire on half- 
pay, aud had he done so his claims 
to command a regiment would have been 
considered with the claims of others. 
But it was to his interest to continue in 
the regiment, and so have first claim to 
the command, which he obtained. Natu- 
rally, he was not allowed to receive his 
over-regulation money until his connee- 
tion with the regiment ceased. In reply 
to the question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Brighton, I have to 
say that officers commanding Regimental 
Districts have to be put on half-pay 
before obtaining the money, because they 
receive appointment out of the regiment. 


Sir W. MARRIOTT: But 
every. Colonel with purchase rights ap- 
pointed to the command of a Regimental 
District since the Ist July, 1886, received 
the over-regulation money before his 
appointment ? Will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman answer that, * Yes” or “No” ¢ 


Coroner HOWARD VINCENT: 
The right hon. Gentleman has forgotten 
to say whether the Colonel of » Regiment 
of the Guards has not the command also 
of a number of Volunteer regiments 7 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I think it is very likely every one of these 
Colonels has received the over-regula- 
tion money ; but I have quoted the case 
of Colonel Stracey’s predecessor, who 
was treated in exactly the sume way, 
except that he had to wait a great deal 
longer, 


has not 


Sir W. MARRIOTT: I shall call 
attention to this matter on the Army 
Estimates. 
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THE SEATING ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
HOUSE, 

CoLtonEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if he has considered the bearing 
on recent scenes of disorder in the House 
of the over-crowded condition of the 
Benches, and the impossibility for 
Members of the various Parties to find 
sufficient accommodation among their 
own political friends ; and if any plans 
are in preparation for remedying this evil 
during the Recess ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I do not myself think 
that the incidents of last Thursday night 
were due to want of accommodation for 
Members in this House. So far as I was 
able to observe, the House was not over- 
crowded when they commenced, as a very 
large number of Members had aready gone 
into the Division Lobbies. I will, how- 
ever, agree with the hon. Member that 
the very exceptional experience of this 
Session, as regards the crowding of this 
House, and of its Division Lobbies, and 
indeed of all the adjoining rooms, raises 
a very serious question ; and next Session 
the Government, I doubt not, will assent 
to the appointment of «a Committee 
on the subject, if the House should 
desire it. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD., 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that the men 
lately disemployed at Haulbowline are 
still idle, and some of them destitute ; 
whether the machinery necessary for the 
repairs of vessels, which was sent to 
Haulbowline last spring, is still lying 
rusting in the sheds and on the quays ; 
and whether the Admiralty will consider 
the desirability of immediately erecting 
this machinery, and thus prevent it from 
becoming useless, and at the same time 
give much-needed employment ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I regret 
that it is not possible, under existing 
conditions, to provide continuous em- 
ployment for workmen of all trades at 
Haulbowline. The Admiralty fully 
intend to carry out, as far as possible, the 
work of repairs required for the station at 
Haulbowline as already promised. The 
machinery sent to Haulbowline has not 
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been erected, as the foundations for the 
machines have only recently been com- 
pleted. Care is taken that the machinery 
does not deteriorate. A contract has 
recently been entered into with a Cork 
firm to complete the steam and other 
pipes to driving engine. When this is 
completed the machinery will be ready 
for use. 

Captain DONELAN: Is it not a 
fact that 87 men have been lately dis- 
charged from employment at this Dock- 
yard, and are now out of work ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I must ask 
my hon. Friend to give notice of that. 

An hon. Memser: Is the hon, 
Gentleman aware that the yard is now 
overgrown with grass? Is it the inten- 
tion of the Government to leave it in 
that condition ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I am not 
aware that that is the state of affairs. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Does the 
hon. Gentleman consider that the present 
treatment of the yard by the Admiralty 
authorities carries out the promise made 
by the First Lord and other gentlemen 
connected with the Admiralty ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Yes, Sir; 
I think so. 

Mr. FLYNN: We shall have to call 


attention to this on the Estimates. 


THE FRENCH ULTIMATUM TO SIAM. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he can 
now state to the House the exact 
geographical effect of the French ultima- 
tum in the form in which it has been 
accepted by Siam; and whether it 
includes the cession to France of the 
Siamese vassal State of Luang Prabang ; 
of any States lying to the north of Luang 
Prabang on the left bank of the Mekong ; 
and of any, and if so what, islands in the 
Gulf of Siam ? May I also ask, at the 
same time, if the hon. Baronet can give 
us any information as to the blockade, 
and tell us if there is any foundation for 
the alarming statement in The Daily 
News this morning, that the French 
Admiral has issued a fresh blockade 
notice and applied it to two British war 
vessels ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
No, Sir ; we have no further information 
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to give about the blockade. As far as 
we know, the statement that the French 
Admiral has ordered a British vessel to 
leave Bangkok and go outside the 
blockade limits is not founded on facts. 
The territorial demand of France com- 
prises the cession of all territory on the 
left bank of the Mekong which Siam has 
power to cede. That territory includes, 
it is believed, about half the State of 
Luang Prabang, the other half lying on 
the right bank. It is not understood to 
include any islands in the Gulf of Siam. 
The British and French Governments 
are, however, agreed in principle as to 
the maintenance of a neutral zone be- 
tween their respective possessions. The 
exact limits of this zone continue to be 
the subject of negotiations between the 
two Governments. 


MEMBERS’ DINING ROOMS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the hon. Member for Croydon, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Kitchen 
and Refreshment Rooms, which dining 
rooms of the House of Commons are re- 
served for Members exclusively ; and 
whether steps will be taken to reserve 
them 

Tue CHAIRMAN or THE 
KITCHEN COMMITTEE (Mr. 58. 
Hervrert, Croydon): By the regulation 
of the Committee the central dining 
room is the only one to which strangers 
are admitted, and the Committee have 
ordered the attendants to see that that 
regulation is carried into effect. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is the hon. Mem- 
ber aware that the hon. Member for 
Mayo and a large party occupied one 
side of the room where Ministers usually 
sit at a time when there was no room 
for Members anywhere else, and why the 
party were allowed in that room, which 
I understand is not given up to 
strangers ? 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT : The subject has 
been brought under the notice of the 
Committee, and will be considered at 
their meeting to-morrow. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is the 
hon. Member aware that the explanation 
is that seats reserved for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo and his friends had been 
taken by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham and his friends ? 

Mr. S. HERBERT: I cannot enter 


into the subject now. TI can only say 
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that the Committee will consider all the 
circumstances. So far as I can see, in 
any case two wrongs will not make a 
right. 

Mr. BARTLEY : May I ask whether 
the hon. Member for Mayo has a pre- 
seriptive right to sit where he did, and 
why other Members cannot have the same 
privilege ? 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork) said, it was 
not the hon. Member for Mayo who was 
culpable, if, indeed, anyone was. As a 
fact, I and my friends occupied the seats 
in question; and we should not have 
done so had it not been that the seats 
that had been reserved for us had been 
appropriated by the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham and his friends, 
He made a complaint on the subject to 
the Kitchen Committee. 


RETIREMENT FROM THE CIVIL 
SERVICE, 
Mr. PARKER (Oxfordshire, Henley) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if the Order in Council of 15th August, 

1890, relating to the Civil Service is 
being carried out as regards retirement at 
the age of 65 ; and whether any excep- 
tions have been made, or will be made ; 
and, if so, on what grounds ? 

*Tue SECRETARY tro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
Yes, Sir; the provisions in the Order of 
Council as regards compulsory retire- 
ment at 65 are being carried out. 
If the hon. Member will refer to Parlia- 
mentary Papers 145 of 1892 and 183 of 
1893 he will find all particulars of the 
exceptions made under the powers of 
the Order and the reasons for making 
them. 


THE SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE FOR 
QUEENSTOWN, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General when 
the special service for the American 
mails between Queenstown and Euston 
was first arranged for ; what the estimate 
of its supposed cost was when estab- 
lished ; and whether the special service 
has been in force in respect of all vessels 
landing mails at Queenstown, whether 
fast or slow ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The arrangement 
was authorised in October, 1892, to take 
effect from the Ist of January following. 
The estimated cost was £1,259 a year. 
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The special service has been employed 
in connection with all packets, whether 
fast or slow, bringing full mails from the 
United States, and arriving off Queens- 
town at such « time that the mails could 
reach London within business hours next 
day with the special service, but not 
without it. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS’ CER- 
TIFICATES, 

Mr. 8S. HERBERT : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Couneil on Edueation whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the delay of the 
Education Department in announcing the 
result of the examination of the students 
who have not taken their degrees in the 
various Colleges for teachers’ certificates; 
whether the result of the examination 
held in June last year was not announced, 
and the certificates not issued, until 
January, 1893, six months after; and 
whether he will take steps to prevent 
such delay in future ? 

Tur VICE PRESIDENT oF tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : These examinations in con- 
nection with the newly-founded Day 
Training Colleges were conducted last 
year under conditions of a somewhat ten- 
tative and experimental character, and 
after the results had been tabulated it 
was found expedient to suspend their 
issue till the Department had communi- 
cated with the authorities of the Colleges 
with regard to certain matters which re- 
quired revision. In future there will, I 
hope, be no such reason for delay, and the 
results may be expected to be issued two 
months earlier. But as many of the 
Day Training College students present 
themselves for University examinations 
which are not held till October, it will 
not be possible to issue complete lists 
before November. 


MIXED MARRIAGES IN MALTA, 

Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) : 
J beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he had been able to obtain from 
Her Majesty's Representatives in Malta 
such information as would enable him to 
reply to the inquiry addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Government on the 6th July 
last—namely, whether the Government 
would direct the Governor of Malta to 
resume the practice of issuing licences 
empowering the Protestant clergy in 


Mr. A. Morley 
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Malta to solemnise marriages in that 
portion of Her Majesty’s dominions ; and 
whether, should this course be deemed 
inexpedient, the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of recommending 
Her Majesty to issue an Order in Coun- 
cil under “The Foreign Marriages Act, 
1892,” extending the bevefits of that 
Act to Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Malta ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The information I 
have received is this: In the first place, 
I think it is well known that the judg- 
meut of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on the important question 
referred to embraces the subject of mixed 
marriages in Malta, and is expected to 
be decided very shortly after the sittings 
in November have commenced. I 
understand the present Governor does 
continue to issue licences for the solem- 
nisation of marriages by Protestant 
ministers. The marriages between Protes- 
tants continue ; but the marriages would 
not embrace what are properly called 
mixed marriages—those marriages in 
which one of the parties belongs to the 
Roman Catholic Chureh. With regard 
to such marriages, it is undoubtedly the 
vase that the conclusion of them, so far 
as the law is concerned, is suspended in 
Malta. Nordo I think that, viewing 
the nature of the question raised, the 
communications that have taken place, 
and the immediate proximity of the time 
when the question is to receive its legal 
decision, it would be judicious to enter 
into any measure of executive discretion, 
although everyoue must regret that such 
a state of things should have arisen, and 
it ought as soon as possible to be put an 
end to. 

*Mr. PERKS : Then were the ancient 
rights of Her Majesty's subjects in Malta 
to have mixed marriages solemnised by 
the Protestant clergy suspended as a 
part of the contract made by Sir Lintorn 
Simmons with the Vatican ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: I cannot 


answer that question without notice. 


THE EDUCATION VOTE. 
Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): May I ask what time will be given 
to the discussion of the Report on the 
Education Vote which was closured last 
night ¢ The Government last night pro- 
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Government of 


mised to report Progress at au early 
hour, thus recognising the enormous 
importance of the Vote. I should like 
to say, further, it was stated that there 
was no precedent for devoting two days 
to the Vote, but in 1890 two days were 
given up to the Vote. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I under- 
stand some promise was given last 
night to the effect stated by the noble 
Lord ; and I hope, if satisfactory progress 
is made with the Estimates, we shall be 
able to report Progress as early as half- 
past 10. It not, it may be a little later. 


SIAM TELEGRAMS, 

Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
will undertake to telegraph to Her 
Majesty’s Representative at Bangkok in 
order to discover whether the state- 
ments in the Daily News telegram this 
morning are correct or are not ? 


Sir E.GREY: We receive frequent 
telegrams from Bangkok as to the state 
of affairs, but we have not received any 
information confirming the statements 
put into my hands by the hon. Member 
when I came into the House. The in- 
formation at our disposal does not lead 
us to think it possible that such an un- 
favourable development of affairs could 
have takea place, or that it is probable it 
will take place. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES Is it not 
the fact that the whole business was 
concluded yesterday afternoon by the 
signature of a Convention at Paris ? 

Sir E. GREY: I 


information. 


have no further 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eecles) : 
Has not the time come when we can 
commence Public Business a quarter of 
an hour after the Speaker has taken the 
Chair ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 


Yes ; 


I understand we have reached a stage 
when that can be done, and the Public 
Business of the House in future will com- 
mence at a quarter after 3 instead of half- 
past. 
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MOTION. 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 


DisorpDER «XN ComMirTrEE on THunrs- 
pay, 271TH Jury. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: There is 
a matter in connection with the statement 
which I made yesterday which I ought 
to have referred to at the time, and it is 
this : that I wish to make a Motion to 
the following effect -— 

“ That the words of Mr, Speaker, addressed to 

the House yesterday, relating to the disorder 
which arose in the Committee on the Government 
of Ireland Bill on Thursday, the 27th of July, 
be entered on the Journal of this House.” 
The Motion is one so obviously proper, 
and, indeed, consequential on what took 
place with reference to information and 
authority for the future guidance of the 
House, that if it be agreeable to the 
general feeling of the House I will move 
it now without delay. 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, That the words of Mr. 
Speaker, addressed to the House yester- 
day, relating to the disorder which arose 
in the Committee on the Government of 
Ireland Bill on Thursday, the 27th of 
July, be entered on the Journal of this 
House.—( Mr. W. E. Gladstone.) 


The said words were entered accord- 
ingly, as followeth :— 

Tue SPEAKER: The Prime Minister 
has asked me to say a few words, or I 
should not have ventured again to ob- 
trude myself ou the notice of the House. 
From the first, I may own, I have been 
very unwilling indeed either that a Com- 
mittee should be resorted to, or that any 
further notice should be taken of the 
regrettable incident of Thursday. But] 
have this to say—that I feel, if 1 may 
venture to say that the Prime 
Minister exercised a wise discretion and 
judgment in stating, as the whole House, 
I think, feels, that it was necessary to 
mark, in some exceptional manner, the 
feeling of this House at what took place 
on Thursday night. It was due not only 
to the outraged feeling of the House, 
but to the indignation which ran 
through the country—as it is not too 
much to say—it was due that the Leaders 
of the House should have done what they 
have done to-night, marked from four 
different quarters of the House the feeling 
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that they entertained of what took place. 
I have only to add that I believe the 


great security against the repetition of. 


such scenes as took place is for us not 
only collectively to feel that we are the 
House of Commons, but to feel indi- 
vidually that we are each one the guardian 
of its honour and its dignity, and that we 
do resent, as I am sure we shall resent, 
every infringement of the better traditions 
of the House as a personal injury and 
affront. I trust I may be allowed to 
say, after what has fallen from the Prime 
Minister, from the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and from gentlemen representing 
other sections of opinion in this House, 
I hope the House may be content, as I 
am, to let the matter rest, not only within 
the walls of this House, but outside. 
We have thus marked our sense of what 
took place, and we shall, I believe, take 
the best steps we can to avoid the recur- 
rence of any disturbance in the future. 


THE IRISH ESTIMATES, 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): Are we 
to understand that no Irish Estimates 
will be taken until the Chief Secretary 
has returned from Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: No Trish 
Estimates will be taken in his absence 
with the exception of two, which are 
entirely within the province of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
Are they in Class I., Public Works ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. 8S. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : 
Mr. Speaker, when I came into the 
House it was my intention to move the 
Adjournment in order to call atten- 
tion to certain matters of urgent public 
importance, but finding that I can raise 
the question on the Vote on Account on 
Thursday I will not persist in the inten- 
tion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE, 
SurpLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4, 

Crass I. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £143,710, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


The Speaker 
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necessary todefray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1894, for Surveying 
the United Kingdom, and for revising the Sur- 
vey, for Maps for use in proceedings before the 
Land Judges in Ireland and the Irish Land 
Commission, publication of Maps, and engray- 
ing the Geological Survey.” 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, the Ordnance Survey involved 
questions not only affecting the geo- 
graphical aspects of the country, but was 
important in connection with agricultural 
interests, and especially the transfer of 
land. A year ago a Departmental Com- 
mittee was appointed to deal with the 
question, and it was presided over by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tewkes- 
bury (Sir J. Dorington), It had made 
some very important ,recommendations, 
and to a few of them he desired to draw 
the attention of the Committee. One 
was that it would be wise to expedite 
the completion of the new revised one- 
inch map, with or without shading. 
Now, it was the case in regard to that 
map that at the present time there were 
some parts of the United Kingdom as to 
which the map was at least 30 years out 
of date, and he believed that by the ex- 
penditure of a few hundred pounds it 
would be possible quickly to bring it up 
to date. If that were done it would be 
of incalculable advantage to pedestrians 
and cyclists, as well as to all interested 
in parochial matters. Again, it would be 
a very useful arrangement if Parochial and 
other Authorities would from time to time 
send to the Ordnance Survey information 
respecting the new roads made in their 
districts, as that would help to keep the 
maps up to date. Another suggestion 
well worthy of consideration was that 
the maps might be printed on paper of 
not too stout a character and in a form in 
which they could easily be placed in 
one’s pocket, and a further good sug- 
gestion was that a new military map in 
colours, with contours and shading, should 
be produced as soon as possible. He 
might, indeed, enumerate a vast number of 
these very useful suggestions ; but, as 
the Chairman of the Committee was 
present, it was hardly necessary to do so. 
Speaking for himself, he would suggest 
the desirability of issuing a handy index 
in the shape of a small outline map 
showing the position of each street, to- 
gether with a small descriptive handbook 
explaining the signs used on the map, 
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whether for hill-drawing or for artificial 
features. It was to be regretted that 
many of these maps could not be pur- 
chased in London, and much _ incon- 
venience arose from the fact that the 
public did not know where to obtain 
them. The system of publication in this 
country was not so accurate as in France 
and Germany; and he thought it was 
desirable, having in view the interests of 
education, that the maps should be abso- 
lutely accurate and, as far as practicable, 
up to date. Another point was that, 
owing to the rapid changes in the Depart- 
ment, there was not sufficient continuity 
in the production of the maps, and it 
was desirable that the changes in the 
Ordnance Survey should not be so rapid 
as they were at the present time. Some 
officers, at any rate, should be kept in 
the Department to see the completion 
of the work which they had commenced. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Department would realise 
that the time had come when some better 
system should be introduced. 

*Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, that two years 
ago a long discussion took place in 
the House on the demerits of the Ordnance 
Survey, and in consequence of it the 
right hon. Gentleman who was then 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
appointed a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the matter. On that Committee 
he (Sir J. Dorington) was associated 
with the hon. Member for the Gorton 
Division of Lancashire (Mr. Mather) and 
the hon. Member for the Eccles Division 
(Mr. Roby), who had evinced great 
interest in the question, The first 
point to which the Committee directed 
their attention was to how it came about 
that the survey had proceeded so slowly. 
The survey had been in progress since 
the end of the last centuty, and it was not 
finished yet. That naturally struck the 
public as a very grave fault ; but investi- 
gation had shown that it was hardly fair 
to accuse the officials of being slow, for 
although the work was begun last cen- 
tury, practically a new department of 
work had been taken up since 1855, 
Everything done as to map-making 
before that time has been set aside, and a 
uew series of maps had been created, the 
work in connection with which was very 
nearly complete. The 25-inch maps 


for Lancashire and Yorkshire would be 
completed next year; the maps for Scotland 
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would be finished by 1897, and a large 
proportion of the work for Ireland had 
also been concluded. The survey of the 
whole country for the six-inch map was 
also nearly finished. He thought that 


the Ordnance Survey could not be 
accused since 1855 of having been dila- 
tory in its work. It had no doubt 
spent a large amount of money, but 


the work to be done was very great. 
It was geuerally supposed that on the 
Continent cadastral maps were produced 
by the Government and were accessible 
to the public. In France the cadastral 
maps were not a Government production 
at all, and they were, besides, very in- 
ferior at the present time. If this 
country was compared with France, where 
the estimated cost of the proposed new 
cadastral survey was £10,500,000, without 
any cost of publication, it would be found 
that the corresponding cost for England, 


including publication, would come to 
£7,278,000. Since 1857 this country 


had spent £5,326,000 on the work, and 
had for this money produced and nearly 
completed a 25-inch, a six-inch, and a 
one-inch map, in addition to the large 
Town Maps, and thus they were a long 
way below the figure which the country 
might have fairly expected to be spent, 


judging from the French example. He 
recommended this comparison to the 


attention of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. Next he came to the general 
character of the work. Two years 
ago great fault was found in many 


respects with the character of the work. 
The Committee inquired into that ques- 
tion, and he thought that the complaints 
as to defects were almost entirely due to 
want of revision, and sometimes to mis- 
conception as to what maps ought to con- 
tain. The hon. Member for St. Pancras 
seemed to think that the foreigu maps 
were better than our own; but he was 
satisfied that our maps were not inferior 
either in execution, in the character of 
their delineation, or in any particular to 
foreign maps. On the contrary, he 
thought that on the whole they were 
superior, though he admitted that ocea- 
sionally they came across a foreign map 
which showed features of remarkable 
excellence, and which this country might 
very well adopt, supposing we were to 
start afresh. But it was undesirable to 
introduce into one series of maps new 
styles of workmanship, however good 
they might be deemed to be, because the 
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result would be that one part of the set 
would not correspond with the rest. 
Several witnesses examined before the 
Committee testified to the excellence of 
the work done by the Ordnance Survey. 
Sir Archibaid Geikie, the head of the 
Geological Survey, who had a_ good 
deal to do with maps in connection 
with the work on which he was en- 
gaged, said the general excellence of 
the Ordnance Survey maps was a con- 
stant subject of remark, and he could 
hardly conceive a survey more techni- 
cally accurate than ours. General 
Walker said the maps were much superior 
to those of the Indian or of any Foreign 
Government, as regarded colour, topo- 
graphical delineation, and other parti- 
culars; and Mr. Crook, a well-known 
authority on maps, was equally emphatic 
in his approval in some respects, 
especially with regard to the _hill- 
shaded maps of Scotland, which could 
not, he averred, be equalled, while 
while a distinquished Frenchman, Geueral 
Derrécagain, Director of the Geographical 
Department in France, also uttered a high 
eulogium on the work of the Ordnance 
Survey. “ But,” he added, “ the want of 
revision threatens to destroy the fruit 
of so much labour.” This evidence 
was surely sufficient to prove that our 
maps were of a very excellent character 
in regard both to accuracy and beauty of 
delineation. Almost the sole fault was 
that we were behindhand in the matter 
of carrying on a systematic revision, and 
in keeping the maps corrected up 
to date; and in regard to the one- 
inch map the Committee had made a 
recommendation, which he was glad 
to know the Minister of Agriculture 
was willing to act upon, with the result 
that with a comparatively small expendi- 
ture of money the blot would be removed 
within four years. In France and Ger- 
many more attention was paid to the 
smaller maps, and arrangements were 
made by which the whole of the country 
was regularly gone over once in 10 
years. Something of the same kind ought 
to be done for this country, and legis- 
lation to secure that end might fairly be 
asked fromthe Government in this connec- 
tion. The revision of the larger maps was 
a matter of very much more importance, 
aud one that involved much greater 
expense. The immense expenditure 
on the very large maps was wholly 
thrown away unless they were kept 
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closely up to date. The one-inch maps 
needed very little revision as regarded 
their main features, but the large scale 
maps became in a very short time abso- 
lutely unlike the districts they were 
supposed to represent. In the north of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire the six-inch 
maps which were issued between 1840 
and 1850 were now so entirely out of 
date that no revision was possible, and an 
absolutely new survey was needed. The 
most important point of all financially, 
and a very important poirt in other 
respects, was with regard to what were 
called the Town Maps. He did not think 
it was generally known that, in addition 
to those maps which were of general 
interest, the 25-inch, the — six-inch, 
and the one-inch maps—a very large 
map on the scale of 10 feet to the mile 
was produced for towns having a certain 
population. He believed those maps had 
been the bane of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. It was they that had made the 
survey so immensely slow, because the 
Ordnance Department had been buried in 
the masses of these Town Maps, which 
had not only swallowed up an immense 
amount of time, but had necessitated the 
expenditure of an immense amount of 
money. If the maps were very largely 
used nothing need be said about this ; 
but, as a matter of fact, there was hardly 
any sale for them. A sheet costing £60 or 
£70 to make produced 2s, 3d. a year by its 
sale. He thought that the advantages 
derived from these maps were altogether 
disproportionate to the cost. The Com- 
mittee of which he had the honour to be 
Chairman were practically unanimous in 
thinking that maps which were so essen- 
tially of local interest ought not to be en- 
tirely made and maintained at the cost of 
the Ordnance Survey Department. He did 
not himself think there would be any con- 
siderable opposition in the towns to some 
changes being made in the present method 
of production of Town Maps as suggested 
in the Report of the Committee. One of 
the gentlemen (Mr. Crook) connected 
with the towns stated in evidence before 
the Committee that he had a plan by 
which localities and private persons who 
wanted these very large scale maps would 
pay the cost of revision, and said that 
the maps were practically useless unless 
something was done to them every year. 
Sir George Leach, in his evidence, said 
that Borough Surveyors must keep their 
maps up to date, and that, in his opinion, 
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the expense of revision might be charged 
to the towns. The Department had 
never touched one of these maps since 
they were made, and they were con- 
sequently hopelessly obsolete. The City 
of Glasgow at the present time was 
having a new 12-inch survey made for it, 
because its old Ordnance map was use- 
less; and two publishers in Edinburgh 
each published a map of that city, one 
on a ld-inch seale, the other on a 
6-inch scale, which were bought by 
the public, whilst the Government 
maps were no longer purchased, because 
they were regarded as obsolete. The 
Surveyor of Eastbourne, in his evidence 
before the Committee, spoke to much the 
same effect as Sir George Leach. The 
Surveyor of Manchester said— 

“It is the duty of the State to de it.” 
Later on he was asked this question— 

“It should take the form of legal obligation 
on you to keep up your map and to send 
tracings to Southampton ?” 
to which he replied in the affirmative. 
Asked whether the cost would be large, 
he replied— 

“T think £500 per annnm would cover the 
cost.” 
For a town like Manchester this would 
not be a very serious expenditure, and 
they would obtain maps really more use- 
ful to them year by year than at the 
present time. If the Government saw 
their way to carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on this subject he 
thought they would secure sufficient 
funds, without further charge on the 
country, to do all those things which the 
country certainly called for in reference 
to the completion of maps that were 
of general interest. ‘The Committee 
thought that it was necessary to complete 
the hill-shading throughout England. 
The work which had been done in this 


respect in Seotland, Treland, and the 
North of England was wonderfully 


beautiful, but the process of engraving 
was very slow. He understood that Sir 
Charles Wilson, when he gave his evi- 
dence, said he could not promise to get 
the hill-shading completed before the 
year 1910; but he had now been able to 
secure the services of two other skilled 
engravers, with the result that he thought 
he would be able to expedite the work 
very considerably. He (Sir J. Doring- 
ton) would be pleased to show any hon. 
Member three or four copies of the out- 
line map of England which he had in 
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his possession, in which very excellent 
hill-shading had been superimposed by 
photo-zincography, which closely ap- 
proximated tothe process of heliogravure, 
by which the Austrian maps had been so 
rapidly produced. He admitted that 
the Austrian map was not very beautiful, 
and he did not think Englishmen would 
be proud of their maps if they were 
done in the same way. Unless, there- 
fore, we could produce a better result 
than the Austrians had produced, he did 
not think a process similar to their's 
ought to be adopted ; but if by means of 
some improvements it was possible to 
produce a closer approximation to the 
results at present obtained by engraving, 
he thought it would be highly desirable. 
The examples of the photo-zincography 
he had with him were very satisfactory. 
An hon. Member had referred to the de- 
sirability of having cheap maps. In 
consequence of the recommendations of 
the Committee, a very creditable speci- 
men of an Ordnance map which could 
now be sold at 6d. a sheet had been pro- 
duced. The question of footpaths was 
largely exciting the minds of those who 
took an interest in this subject. In many 
cases footpaths were shown on the maps 
which were really not footpaths at all. 
Since he came into the House he had 
heard a very amusing illustration of this, 
An hon. Member stated to him that 
his estate had a considerable number 
of rabbits on it, and that the paths 
made by these rabbits were marked 
on the Ordnance sheet as footpaths, with 
a note at the bottom of the sheet stating 
that the appearance of a footpath on the 
map did not prove that it was a public 
footpath. Of course, it was not the 
business of the Ordnance Surveyor to 
judge whether a path was of a private or 
public character, and all footpaths ought 
to be laid down, but care should be taken 
not to mark as roads tracks which 
were only temporary, or which were 
not roads at all. The recommendations 
of the Committee resolved themselves 
practically into three beads—namely, 
those that could be carried out by the 
Department, those for which Treasury 


sanction must be obtained, and those 
which necessitated legislative action. 
The Department could deal with the 


question of footpaths and the characteris- 
ties of roads, He thought the Com- 
mittee had made a good recommendation 
as tothe roads, Formerly, wheu turnpike 
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roads existed, they were clearly shown 
on the maps,and there was a distinct 
meaning attacked to the term “ main 
road.” Since the disappearance of turn- 
pike roads, however, there had been no 
means of judging what was a first-class 
and what a second-class road. The Com- 
mittee had laid down the rule that a well- 
metalled road 14 feet wide on which two 
carriages could go abreast, or pass easily, 
should be regarded as a first-class road, 
whilst a well-metalled road less than 14 
feet in width should be regarded as a 
second-class road. They had defined a 
well-metalled road as meaning a road 
capable of heing travelled over at a high 
rate of speed all the year round, 
Roads inferior to these were again 
to be divided into two classes by 
distinct characteristics. These Rules 
would, he believed, lead to a much clearer 
marking of roads on the Ordnance maps. 
The quarter -inch map had been the 
occasion of a good deal of fun in the 
public Press. A more amusing letter 
on a geographical subject than was 
written last year he never read; but on 
inquiry into the question he found that 
the map did not deserve all the animad- 
version which had been directed against 
it. The engraving of the map was an 
excellent piece of work ; but the map itself 
was not very correct, because it was founded 
on an obsolete map, the old one-inch. This 
was clearly stated at the bottom of the 
sheet. It was not originally intended to 
be published. It was first used for the 
purposes of a Public Department, and 
then it came into the hands of the 
public ; but he did not think any blame 
could be attached to the Department in 
the matter. The map did not need much 
correction, and whenever the new one-inch 
map was completed it would be very 
easy to re-issue the quarter-inch map 
in a thoroughly creditable condition. 
These were the main points which 
required the attention of the Depart- 
ment. As regarded the Treasury, it 
was for them to settle what maps were 
to be produced—namely, the original 
standard map, the cheap map, and the 
coloured map. The coloured map was 
asked for by the War Office, and in some 
parts of England it would have a ready 
sale. ‘There was no reason why it should 
not be produced, and he hoped that 


directions would be given that the 
Survey Department might undertake 


If the Department were too busy, 
Sir J. Dorington 


it. 
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there was no reason why the map 
should not be produced by contract 


by one of the map publishers, as the 
Carte Vicinale was produced in France. 
Another important point was as to the 
supply of paper for map-making. The 
Committee found that serious trouble had 
arisen from time to time owing to the Ord- 
nance Survey not purchasing their own 
paper, but being obliged to get it through 
the Stationery Office. It was right that 
the Stationery Office should supply all the 
paper required in the Publie Depart- 
ments for writing purposes; but here 
they came to the very implement with 
which the Ordnance Survey had to 
conduct its art. He thought most dis- 
tinctly that those who required this 
paper for the proper production of their 
maps should have absolute control over 
the purchase and selection of it. They 
bought their own telescopes, microscopes, 
theodolites, electrical machines, and so 
forth ; and why, therefore, should they not 
buy their own paper for map-making ? 
It was their technical material. He 
was satisfied the Ordnance Survey were 
constantly hampered by the purchasing 
having to be done by and through the 
Stationery Office, and he hoped the 
Treasury would agree to the recommen- 
dations of the Committee on the point. 
The addition of more contour lines 
would add considerably to the value 


of the maps, and also to the cost, 
and that was distinctly a Treasury 
matter. The Committee had given the 


cost at which this could be done, di- 
viding it into several classes. “They had 
stated what class should be taken first, 
and he hoped that when the finances of 
the country were in a flourishing state 
some means might be found of carrying 
out that recommendation. Lastly, the 
recommendations of the Committee went 
into matters on which legislation was 
necessary. They thought it desirable 
that there should be legislation to require 
an arrangement in regard to maps similar 
to that which applied to books—by which 
a copy of every book printed in the coun- 
try was supplied to the British Museum 
and to the libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. That Public Authorities should 
be required to give notice to the Survey 
Department of all alterations that were 
made in their respective districts. That 
was doue now in regard to railways ; but 
as regarded almost every other class of 
works, there was no obligation on any- 
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one to give information, and no informa- 
tion was afforded. Great unnecessary 
ex pense was, therefore, caused in revision, 
because the Surveyors did not know where 
to look for the changes and alterations 
which were to be noted in their maps. 
These were the main inquiries in which he 
had taken a part. The matter was one of 
very greatinterest. Heandthe gentlemen 
associated with him had taken a great 
deal of pains in carrying out the inquiries, 
and he begged to thank his colleagues 
for their valuable co-operation. They 
had, he hoped, done very useful work, 
from which they already saw that good 
results were accruing. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tie BO. ARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) said, that the 
Committee ought to feel much obliged 
to the hon. Baronet for the extremely 
lucid speech he had made upon a subject 
with which he was so well qualified to 
deal. He (Mr. Gardner) wished fully to 
endorse every word that the hon. Baronet 
had said in praise of the Committee over 
which he had so ably presided. The 
Committee which was appointed by his 


(Mr. Gardner’s) predecessor in Office 
had, to his mind, done most useful 
work; and if the Ordnance Survey 


of the country should be improved in the 
near future, it would be tothe admirable 
Report of that Committee that the credit 
would be mainly due. If that was the 
ease, the value of the Report of the Com- 
mittee being recognised by, and admitted 
by, everyone acquainted with the subject, 
the Ordnance Survey must be very much 
gratified by the Report of the Committe» 
as to the value of the maps they had 
prepared. There could be no doubt that, 
compared with foreign countries, we had 
held our own, in the matter of Ordnance 
Survey, in the efficiency and accuracy of 
the maps. The Government agreed in 
the great majority of the recommenda- 
tions which the Committee had made, 
and in many instances they had already 
directed them to be carried into effect, 
whilst in other instances they were pre- 
pared to do so on the first convenient 
opportunity. They proposed to carry 
out the recommendation as to the classi- 
fication of roads, also that as to the re- 
vision of Welsh names on the maps, and 
as to the improvement of indicesand cata- 
logues. The hon. Baronet had made a 
special point as to the collection of in- 
formation from Local Authorities, and he 
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had to say in reply that he had given 
instructions for the issue of Cireular 
ee inviting the Sanitary Authorities 

» give information as to new highways 
al roads in their districts, and as to any 
alterations in the existing highways and 


roals, He hoped also to secure the 
assistance of the Board of Trade in 
giving information with regard to the 


opening of new harbours, docks, piers, 
and forth—infor nation which that 
Department had already been in the 
habit of supplying with regard to rail- 
ways and railway stations. With regard 
to the Ordnance Survey being allowed to 
control its ow.a supply of paper, he believed 
that the adoption of the recommendation 
of the Committee would be distinctly 
advantageous. ‘That was a matter, how- 
ever, upon which the Stationery Office 
ought to be consulted, and he was con- 
sulting them now. The hon. Baronet had 
referred to the hill-shaded one-inch map, 
and in regard to that he (Mr. Gardner) was 
able to make a more or less satisfactory 
statement. It would be completed by the 
year 1900 by engraving or photo-zinco- 
graphy. It had been arranged to com- 
plete the engraving by 1910; but he was 
informed that, in consequence of their 
suecess in training new engravers, they 
could be completed before the end of 
1902. The hon. Baronet had spoken 
about a coloured one-inch map. As the 
hon. Baronet was aware, the primary pur- 
pose for which such a map was required 
was a military one, and it had been 
necessary to consult the Military Authori- 
ties with regard to it. They had every 
desire to co-operate with the Military 
Authorities, and had offered to prepare a 
special sheet of the one-inch map should 
those Authorities desire it. As to the in- 
sertion of additional contours, considerable 
expense would be involved in carrying 
out the suggestion. In regard to the 
revision of the one-inch map, the six- 
inch map, and the 25-inch map, the one- 
inch map, it would be admitted by every- 
one, occupied the first place, and the 
recommendations of the Committee with 
regard to it had been received in time for 
the Estimates this year. It was intended, 
having obtained the sanction of the 
‘Treasury, to carry out the revision of 
that map within the time the Committee 
had named. That map, including South 
Lancashire and South Yorkshire, would 
be completed at the end of 1896, and all 
sheets representing a survey more than 


so 
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15 years old would be revised by the same 
date. Then he came to that which would 
require the greatest ex penditure—namely, 
the recommendations of the Committee as 
to the cadastral, or 25-inch, map. The 
matter had already been referred to, and 
the statement had been elicited from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he 
was not in a position to give them a 
Supplementary Vot for £16,000, It 
would be rememberc! that at the time 
the Estimates were prepared the Govern- 
ment were not in posseszion of the recom- 
mendation of the Comuwittee, as was 
the case in regard to the o -inch map. 
But even as it was, they would be 
able to commence the revision in 1894-5, 
and, if they were in a position to give 
effect to the important recommendations 
of the Committee with regard to the 
large Town Maps, on which the hon. 
Baronet had dwelt with much force, he 
hoped they would be able to commence 
the revision of the 25-inch map this year. 
With regard to the 10-foot Town Map, 
they had not yet arrived at a final con- 
clusion. But his opinion was that they 
were bound to give priority to the 25-inch 
map, and hon. Gentlemen who took an 
interest in the subject would admit that 
in the allocation of the funds at their 
disposal they ought to have regard to the 
general utility of the maps. In the re- 
vision the maps of less importance must 
stand aside. He thought he had said 
enough to show that the Department and 
the Government recognised to the full 
the value of the work done by the Com- 
mittee and of the Report which had been 
placed in their hands, and were availing 
themselves as far as possible of the Com- 
mittee’s advice. Moreover, as he had 
indicated, they saw their way to accelerate 
the revision not only of the one-inch, but 
of the cadastral map. The hon. Gentle- 
man spoke about keeping maps up to 
date. Well, they were not able to do 
that yet; but when they had a map 
brought up to date, as he believed they 
would in 1896, he was sure anyone in 
charge of the Department would feel 
obliged to do all he could in order that the 
map should maintain its excellence for the 
future. Before sitting down he wished to 
make a remark as to the popularity of 
the Survey Service. Some doubt had 
been thrown upon the popularity of the 
Service ; but he was informed on the 


highest authority that the Service was in 
every way popular. 


Mr. H. Gardner 


The work was as 
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much military now as it ever was, and 
the officers who belonged to it were per- 
feetly satisfied with the Service. 

*Sirn H. MEYSEY - THOMPSON 
(Stafford, Handsworth) endorsed the view 
that the Survey Service was popular, 
and bore testimony to the civility and 
patriotic spirit of the officials connected 
with it. It was complained that the 25- 
inch maps relating to some parts of the 
country had been prepared so long ago 
that they were out of date; but he had 
a much stronger complaint to make in 
regard to the part of the country with 
which he was connected, and that was 
that the 25-inch map had never been 
published at all. For the important 
Counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
the map had not been prepared. The 
hon. Member for Tewkesbury had 
tried to console them by saying that the 
work had been cheaply done as compared 
with other countries, having only cost 
some £5,000,000 or £6,000,000. That 
statement did not satisfy Yorkshire at 
all. They had paid their full share 
of the £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, and, 
so far as this map was concerned, they 
had got nothing whatever for it. 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, the field 
work of the map for Lancashire and 
Yorkshire had now been completed, and 
the map would be issued shortly. 

*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON was 
very glad to hear it. He had made in- 
quiries in the matter, and the information 
supplied to him was certainly not similar 
to that which the right hon. Gentleman 
now afforded. He did not understand 
why it was that the survey of these im- 
portant counties had been left so long 
incomplete. The work was begun 40 
years ago, and notwithstanding that the 
County of Sutherland had been com- 
pleted in 1875, Lancashire and York- 
shire were still unfinished, although 
he would undertake to say that for one 
land sale in the former county there 
were 1,000 in the two latter. He 
hoped the predictions of the President 
of the Board of Agriculture would be 
realised. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said that, 
so far as this discussion was concerned, 
there were a great many questions still 
undealt with. The Chairman of the 
Committee (Sir J. Dorington) and the 
President of the Board of Agriculture had 
both confined themselves to the question as 
to whether the maps of the Ordnance 
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Survey were good or bad, and all agreed 
that, as a rule, they were good. But the 
real question in connection with the Vote 
did not arise out of that fact at all. 
What they had to complain of was, that 
although some £200,000 a year was 
spent on the Service, the maps, good as they 
were, were so much out of date that for a 
great many practical purposes they were 
of no use at all. What they wanted to 
ascertain from the President of the Board 
of Agriculture was, why was it that there 
had been so much delay in producing the 
maps of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
why were the maps, generally, so much 
in arrear? Was the President of the 
Board of Agriculture going to carry out 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee, that the survey should be com- 
pleted very rapidly, and then that the 
whole work of the organisation should be 
revision ? If so, was the present organi- 
sation a proper one for revision? It 
might have been a good one for survey ; 
but it was clear that in the future, if the 
recommendations of the Committee were 
carried out, the work that would have to 
be done would be of a totally different 
character to anything done in the past. 
And what it was desirable to get at was 
not so much the excellence of the maps, 
but the whole organisation of the survey 
system. With all the Commissions and 
Committees which had sat on the matter 
no one had yet had a free hand, and had 
been able to deal with the whole ques- 
tion thoroughly. A Lancashire Member 
two or three years ago carried a Resolu- 
tion in the House for the appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the whole 
subject ; but to his astonishment he found 
that, instead of a Select Committee 
having been appointed, they had had that 
most miserable of all inquiries—a De- 
partmental Committee with a very 
limited Reference. Instead of being 
called on to deal with the whole question 
of the organisation of the survey, the 
Committee had a few questions only sub- 
mitted to it with regard to the improve- 
meuts to be effected in the maps. The 
result was that with regard to this 
complicated Vote, which was partly a 
Military Vote and partly civilian, partially 
connected with the Board of Agriculture, 
partially dependent on the goodwill of 
the Stationery Department, and alto- 
gether dependent on the goodwill of the 
Treasury, they had no information as to 
the organisation of the survey. The 
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Committee, it seemed, had not gone into 
the question of organisation, but had 
determined to cut the work to suit the 
organisation. Two or three of !'i° 
recommendations of the Committee were 
that certain work should be removed f:om 
this highly-paid Body. It was suggested 
for example, that the town lands should 
be taken away from the Department 
altogether ; that certain maps should be 
prepared by contract, and that informa- 
tion should be sent in by Local Authorities 
for the alteration of maps. It seeme : t» 
him that to carry out these suggestions 
would be to destroy the responsibility of 
the Ordnance Survey, and he hoped that 
the large towns of the country would be 
consulted in the matter before anything 
was done. There was, no doubt, some- 
thing to be said on both sides; but 
at first sight it did not seem 
clear why the owners of property in 
towns should not have their property 
surveyed on the larger scale, and be 
entitled to the same advantages from 
Government maps as the owners of pro- 
perty elsewhere. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite would have to consult a 
good many towns before consenting to an 
arrangement which appeared to him to 
be a very unfair one. He was not sure 
what the object of this survey was. In 
1880 pressure was put on the Govern- 
ment to establish a Land Registry, and 
it might be that the survey was in some 
way connected with that idea, and for 
the purpose of land sales. With regard 
to the maps drawn on the scale of four 
miles to the inch, there was a good deal 
of grumbling that for military purposes 
they were of very little use indeed, inas- 
much as they did not distinguish between 
a main road and a mountain footpath. 
The Committee had made certain recom- 
mendations with regard to the larger 
employment of Engineers in future, but 
no information had been vouchsafed as to 
how far those recommendations were to 
be carried out. The Committee spoke 
strongly on the subject, because they 
said that for many reasons it would be in 
many cases preferable to employ Engineers 
more largely. There was nothing to 
show that the Committee had gone 
thoroughly into the matter, but it was 
important to know what in future would 
be the cheapest manner in which to carry 
on the survey? The Civil assistants 
complained that they had not had justice 
done to them, and he proposed, later 
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on, to call attention to that matter. He 
would ask now, in view of the fact that 
the survey was all but completed, and 
that the work in future would be mainly 
revision, whether it was intended still to 
keep on the Royal Engineers, or whether 
it was proposed to employ merely Civil 
assistants for that purpose? Hehad been 
sorry to hear from the President of the 
Board of Agriculture that, at any rate 
with regard to one of the most important 
recommendations of the Committee, he 
did not propose to carry it out. 
The Committee distinctly stated that if 
this revision of the 25-inch map was put 
off beyond the present year it would cost 
a great deal more if done in any future 
year than it would if done this year. 
They stated that if the work were com- 
menced this year, it could be completed 
in 10 years for £630,000, but that the 
expense would be much greater if delayed 
for a single year. Considering the large 
expenses that had been incurred already 
by the fact that the Treasury had not 
found adequate funds from year to year 
to do the work thoroughly, it seemed to 
him a foolish policy that, in spite of the 
strong recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, the Government refused to find 
money this year, knowing very well, 
from the Report of the Committee, that 
the cost would be enormously enhanced 
if the work was driven over to another 
year. The one-inch scale map was the 
one most used by both the Civil and 
Military Authorities. The condition of 
that one-inch map was very remarkable ; 
and although the right hon. Gentleman 
had given some sort of a pledge that this 
work would be properly revised in four 
years, it must be remembered that he had 
the Treasury to deal with. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The Treasury 
have sanctioned it. 

Mr. HANBURY 
glad to hear that, and he 
the work would be earried out, 
because to his mind it was the more 
important map of the two, and at the 
present moment things were in a 
scandalous state considering the amount 
of money that had been spent. He was 
afraid the right hon. Gentleman was a 
little too sanguine in thinking that work 
which had been so grossly neglected in 
the past would be completed in four 
years. What was the present position 
of the one-inch map? The survey con- 
nected with the old series was completed 


said, he was 


hoped 


Mr, Hanbury 
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in 1844, and had never been touched 
since. ‘The new one-inch seale for Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire was based on the 
six-inch survey that took place between 
1840 and 1857, and had never since 
been revised, and for the rest of England 
it was based on the 25-inch maps and 
rested on surveys made from 50 years 
ago up to date. The whole condition of 
the survey was, therefore, in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. The Departmental 
Committee was strongly impressed by the 
fact that the great cost of the survey 
in the past had been owing to the fact 
that the Ordnance Survey had _ been 
stinted by the Treasury, and had not had 
an opportunity of doing the work quickly, 
and they therefore suggested that in 
future some check should be put on the 
Treasury, and that the Director General 
of the Ordnance Survey should state at the 
beginning of every year whether the sums 
allowed him by the Treasury for the 25- 
inch and one-inch surveys were sufficient. 
That was an important recommendation, 
beeause there could be no doubt what- 
ever that work of this kind would be 
much more economical and better if it 
were done thoroughly, and not dawdled 
over. It was no good the Treasury 
handing over a few thousands this year 
and a few next. It was better to do the 


work thoroughly, and have the cost 
finished once for all. One striking 


feature was that while these maps were 
made at such a great cost, very few of 
them were bought. Of course, if there 
was a larger sale it would go a consider- 
able way towards paying for the cost of 
their production. In Ireland these maps 
were largely used, and by legislation 
their use was made compulsory for many 
purposes, such as the basis of valuation 
for local and Imperial taxes and dealings 
with land, boundaries between counties, 
parishes, and so on, Why could not this 
practice be also followed in England ? 
In this country, when anybody wanted a 
transfer of property, or the survey of 
a town was needed, private surveyors 
had to be employed at great expense to 
make up the maps. Would it not be 
better to have a system by which the 
maps prepared by the Ordnance Survey 
should be recognised as having legal au- 
thority in the same way as in Ireland ? 
As to the sales of maps, although there 
had been an inerease in the number of 
maps published, the sales showed a very 
small inerease indeed, Practically, there 
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was only one agent—Stanford—who had 
a stock of the net value of over £43,000, 
and that stock had nearly doubled in five 
years. He questioned whether the 
system of appointing practically only 
one agent was a judicious system, espe- 
cially as this agent had his own maps to 
sell, out of which he would probably 
make a larger profit. Under the old 
system there were 142 agents scattered 
over the country, who received a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent.; and even in those 
days, when fewer maps were published, 
the number sold was larger, or, at any 
rate, as large as those sold under the 
present system. With regard to the 
Stationery Office, it was advisable, as his 
hon. Friend behind him had said, that 
this Ordnance Department, just as_ it 
bought technical instruments, should 
have the control of its own paper, as it 
best knew its own requirements. This 
Department was already sufficiently 
hampered by the Treasury—probably 
also by the War Office—and, at any rate, 
they should give it a free hand so far as 
the Stationery Department was concerned. 
He saw that in this Survey Vote other 
things were charged which had nothing 
whatever to do with the survey. This 
process of photo-zincography, by which 
ancient manuscripts and black letter 
prayer books were copied, was charged 
in the expenses of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. These matters should be kept 
distinet, so that they might know what 
the work of each separate Department 
cost. The answer of the President of 
the Board of Agriculture was quite in- 
sufficient, and they wanted to know from 
him, in the first place, whether he was 
satisfied with the organisation of the 
Ordnance survey Department; secondly, 
whether the Survey work could be done 
more rapidly than in the past; thirdly, 
when that work would be completed ; and, 
when the work of revision commenced, 
whether the existing organisation of the 
Survey Department would be proper and 
adequate for the work ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): As I am responsible for many of 
the objections raised by my hon. Friend 
to the Committee which was appointed 
to examine into this matter, and as I am 
solely to blame, if blame there be, for 
the character of that Committee, perhaps 
I may be allowed to follow my hon. 
Friend at once. I should desire to pre- 
face what I have to say by expressing 
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my hearty sense of the work which has 
been performed by that Committee, and 
I entirely endorse everything upon that 
point which has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, and express my own 
admiration for the great. diligence and 
great ability of the Members of that 
Committee, who performed what I have 
very little doubt will be a useful and 
valuable public duty. My hon. Friend 
objects to the character of the Com- 
mittee, which, he says, took the form of 
that most miserable of all things— 
namely, a Departmental Committee. He 
objects, also, as I understand, to the 
Reference, because this Committee was 
not desired to inquire into the organisa- 
tion of the Survey Department. As to 
the character of that Committee, my 
hon. Friend will, perhaps, remember that 
the hon. Member for Eccles, on the 
second night when Parliament met, was 
successful in passing, without notice, a 
Motion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee with regard to the Ordnance 
Survey. 

Mr. ROBY : Not without notice ; it 
was on the Order Paper. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Yes; I admit it 
was on the Order Paper. It 
was passed on the second night of the 
meeting of Parliament. I was always of 
opinion myself that for the effective ex- 
amination of a question of this kind it 
would be infinitely more desirable to have 
a Departmental Committee on which ex- 
perts thoroughly acquainted with the 
matter could be employed than any other 
kind of Committee ; and on submitting 
these views to the hon. Gentleman he 
concurred with me, and the Committee 
was appointed in that manner. With 
regard to the Reference, surely it is wide 
enough. It states that a Departmental 
Committee be 

“Appointed to inquire into and report on 
the present condition of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey.” 

That seems to me to all the 
points necessary, and as to the objection 
that it failed to inquire into the organisa- 
tion of that Department, I am aware that 
that duty was expressly omitted for the 
reason that, in my humble opinion, no 
examination or inquiry into the organisa- 
tion of that Body was necessary at all. I 
have had some opportunities of knowing 
the work that has been performed by that 
Body. I always thought their organisation 
was excellent, and the work they did was 


embrace 








even better. The great difficulty the 
Ordnance Survey has always had to con- 
tend with has not beenanything connected 
with their organisation, but with the 
want of funds at their disposal. They 
have been called upon during the last few 
years, when the Estimates were largely 
reduced, to perform work for which the 
funds were absolutely and altogether in- 
adequate. That is why the practice of 
revision was obliged to be abandoned, 
and why it fell so greatly into arrear. 
As regards the organisation of that Body 
itself, | venture to express my humble 
opinion that very little reform is needed 
in that respect, and more particularly I 
desire to say that I should regret to see 
the military character of that establish- 
ment further altered or limited in any 
degree. The Committee will remember 
that I took an opportunity of raising this 
question on the 29th May last, because, 
as has been properly pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), 
there are statements in the Report pre- 
sented by these gentlemen to the effect that 
even if the work of revision be delayed 
for a single year from the present time 
the ultimate cost of performing what is 
absolutely necessary work, which must 
be done sooner or later, will be very 
materially enhanced or increased. It is 
too late now, of course, for that work to 
be done in the present year. I was in 
hopes, by calling attention to it so early 
as the 29th of May, that possibly it might 
have been done. The Government de- 
cided otherwise, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer declared that nothing would 
induce him to consent to a Sup- 
plementary Estimate for the  pur- 
pose. But the longer this work is 
put off the more expensive _ it 
must become, and I confess I was very 
glad indeed, during his speech, to hear 
the encouraging statement made by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture that 
the revision of the one-inch map is provided 
for. I understand that work has already 
begun or will be commenced directly, and 
that, in the opinion of the Department 
responsible, it will be completed within 
the time that is recommended by the De- 
partmental Committee. Then we come 
to the revision of the maps on the 15-inch 
scale, and with regard to that part of the 
work we understand that the Govern- 
ment are not in a position to undertake 
that work this year chiefly for the reason 
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that the Report of the Committee was 
not received in time when the Estimates 
were being prepared. But in any case, I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman is 
prepared to begin this work in 1894, and 
then he told us something further— 
namely, that if, after consideration, he 
should find himself in a position to give 
effect to the recommendation with regard 
to the Town Maps on the 10-feet scale, 
then he would be enabled to undertake 
the revision of the 15-inch maps during 
the present year. Of course, the towns 
may have something to say on that point, 
and my hon. Friend has already ex- 
pressed the objection he would be pre- 
pared to raise on the part of the borough 
he represents to any course of that kind, 
What I should like to say, and did not 
quite clearly catch from the right hon, 
Gentleman, is this: that supposing the 
towns do object—and upon consideration 
he thinks it unadvisable (upon which I 
am expressing no opinion) to limit in any 
way the work now being done for the 
towus—am I to understand the Govern- 
ment still intend to carry out the second 
main proposition of the Departmental 
Committee in the year 1894? because 
that is an operation which we know from 
the Report of the Committee is very 
large and will probably be of a very 
expensive character. It is referred to in 
these terms— 

“It has been shown in a previous paragraph 

that some of the 25-inch plans date from 1855, 
and have not been revised since. We have 
received evidence of the great cost that will be 
entailed if the plans of the Ordnance Survey 
are allowed to remain for too long a_ period 
without revision necessitating in some cases 
almost a re-survey.” 
And then they go on to say it is 
evident this revision should be com- 
menced withoutdelay; and that they have 
the evidence of the Director General 
that if the revision of Great Britain is 
begun next year, it can be completed at an 
extra expenditure of £630,000, Then I 
understand the Government are prepared 
to undertake that very important recom- 
mendation of the Departmental Com- 
mittee beginning in the year 1894, unless 
they find themselves enabled to begin it 
sooner by limiting in some respects the 
work which is being done in regard to 
the towns. That is a very satisfactory 
statement. 

Mr. H. GARDNER did not wish the 
right hon. Gentleman to misunderstand 
him. Under the existing Vote there was 
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sufficient to enable them to begin the 
work, 


Mr. CHAPLIN : Under the existing 
Vote! This paragraph in the Report 
requires a great deal of explanation. Do 
I understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
be able to carry out with the existing 
Estimates some of the work recommended 
and which the Members of the Committee 
state will cost £630,000 to complete ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER was understood 
to say it was a question of time. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : That is a very im- 
portant point. This deals with the 
whole question of revision. The whole 
vital object in carrying out a reform of 
this nature, as I understand it, is this : 
that the revision should be carried out at 
a period not later than 15 years. Now I 
really must ask the right hon. Gentleman 
for a clearer understanding on this point. 
If he is only going to proceed with this 
most important work on the existing 
Estimates, and unless he can guarantee to 
us that the Treasury are prepared to give 
him further assistance in the future, how 
long will it be before the necessary work 
is completed ? We shall go on until the 
erack of doom. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has considered this very material 
point, and perhaps he will be kind enough 
to tell us when he expects to complete 
this necessary work under the existing 
Estimates? I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not imagine for one 
moment that in pressing him upon this 
point I am desiring to do anything 
whatever in the nature of a Party 
mancwuvre. Nothing could be further 
from my mind, I know this work ought 
to be done on the grounds of economy, 
policy, and expediency, and every day it 
it postponed the cost will be greater. 
I know, also, it cannot be abandoned 


unless all the millions of money 
that has been spent on these 
maps in the past is to be ab- 


solutely thrown away. What I want to 
do is to help the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a raid on the Treasury for this 
purpose, because, unless the Treasury 
comes to his assistance, and gives him 
the means of carrying out this most im- 
portant reform, it will not be carried out, 
and all these vast sums of money will be 
thrown away. That is very distinctly 
the position in whieh we are placed in this 
matter. I am delighted to see the Member 
for Eecles (Mr. Roby) sitting behind the 
right hon. Gentleman, because I have no 
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doubt he will be able to fortify him in 
this matter, and give him further assist- 
ance in the object which I have in view. 
When I was responsible in the position 
held now by my right hon. Friend there 
were no bounds to the energy of the 
Member for Eccles, who made most able, 
powerful, and convincing speeches on the 
subject, and picked me up on every 
possible occasion, urging me to make 
attacks upon the Treasury for this ex- 
cellent purpose. These attacks I have 
made at different times, with more or less 
success—less rather than more—and I 
am very anxious that the right hon. 
Gentleman should oceupy a more favour- 
able position. There is pleuty of time 
to consider it, because the work cannot 
be proceeded with on the scale that is 
recommended, at all events with the 
existing Estimates, during the present 
year. But I do hope, supported by 
gentlemen on that side of the House as 
well as on this, who really take an 
interest in this question, who have 
studied it, who know its importance and 
the mischief going on now, that my right 
hon. Friend will have the courage before 
this Debate has concluded to give us an 
undertaking that, at all events, next 
year the Government will proceed with 
this most important part of the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee in accordance with the recom- 
mendations they have made. 

Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton) thought the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) had been suffi- 
ciently answered by the Minister for 
Agriculture in reference to his criticism 
as to the composition of the Depart- 
mental Committee. They had to cut 
according to their cloth. As to the 
Reference, it was necessarily rather a 
narrow one, and would not justifiably have 
taken the Committee over the ground 
the hon. Member for Preston desired 
should have been covered. As to the 
organisation of the Ordnauce Survey, it 
had grown up like the British Constitu- 
tion itself. It was a conglomeration of 
anomalies, but yet in the main it worked 
well, and certainly its officials were not 
open to the charge of incompetency in 
their work. The Departmental investi- 
gation into the position of the Ordnance 
Survey was due in a great measure to a 
correspondence drawing attention to the 
matter which appeared in The Times 


newspaper ; and though that corre- 
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spondence was not couched in terms com- 
plimentary to the late Government or 
the late Minister for Agriculture, still, the 
Departmental Committee, of which he 
had had the honour of being a Member, 
based their inquiries on the lines laid 
down by these critics. The Committee 
had had some of those critics before 
them under examination. It was _ pro- 
bable that the Report which the Com- 
mittee had furnished would not be satis- 
factory to those gentlemen, but it was 
the best possible Report which they 
could have made under the circumstances. 
The Committee had recommended to the 
Minister for Agriculture the completion 
of the one-inch map in the best and 
speediest manner. They had been told 
by the Director General that the map 
would be completed in 1910. That was 
not owing to a want of zeal in the De- 
partment, but was due entirely to the 
difficulty of preparing the engraved 
plates with hill features. Those plates 
were really works of art and too good, 
he thought, for the purpose. The Com- 
mittee had taken great pains to ascertain 
whether there was not a process for the 
production of the maps with hill features 
more rapid and much cheaper than the pre- 
sent process of engraving on copper plates. 
They had discovered this process in helio- 
gravure (sun-engraving). They had it in 
evidence that the Austrians found it five 
times as quick and four times as cheap 
to produce a plate by this process. If it 
could be used the one-inch map, with hill 
features complete, would be finished in 
three or four years, instead of 16 years, 
and the money saved would go to the 
credit of the revision of the 25-inch map, 
for which £630,000 were required for the 
next 10 years, or £60,000 a year. The 
Committee also recommended the abandon- 
ment of the 10-feet Town Map,as at present 
produced. This was a great and growing 
expense. It had cost about £630,000 
to produce 14,000 plans, and most of 
them were now obsolete. As towns in- 
crease in number up to 4,000 inhabitants 
and extend in area, the work of the re- 
vision of these maps was enormous. The 
Committee, therefore, proposed to hold 
fast the work already done, but for new 
maps and revision of the old maps to 
throw a great portion of the work and 
the cost on ‘Town Authorities, making 
the Survey Department responsible to 
Parliament for the supervision and aeccu- 
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racy of the work. At the Department a 
Town Map should always be kept up to 
date from information received from the 
town and checked by the Department. 
From this a copy could always be pro- 
duced for the town, or it might be pub- 
lished at the expense of the town at cost 
price, and all the copies might be kept 
by the town. Information as to such 
maps would be given in the Reports of 
the Survey Department each year. This 
would save a great expense to the De- 
partment, and the saving would go to 
revision of all the maps, for which the 
Committee asked so large a sum. Then, 
again, the Committee had recommended 
the extra contouring on the maps to show 
the nature of the country for military, 
engineering, and water supply purposes. 
This might be carried out to any extent 
and to any degree of precision. But the 
cost for even a reasonable increase of 
contouring up to 1,000 feet and after- 
wards, and with long intervals of eleva- 
tion, say 250 feet, would be about 
£330,000, though instrumental and water 
levelling were mixed. If they began 
where the contouring was now left off— 
namely, 1,000 feet elevation, and carried 
the contouring by water-level only to the 
tops of the hills at intervals of 250 feet, 
the cost would be £23,000. This should 
be done as soon as possible, and the 
remainder as the money could be ob- 
tained. These were the three essential 
changes in procedure the Committee ad- 
vised, involving the disposal of present 
sums voted by Parliament and the extra 
sums required. Many complimentary 
words had been said of the Committee 
for the manner in which they had dis- 
charged their task, and he wished to say 
that they had got much assistance from 
officials of the Ordnance Survey. Ile 
thought they should also record their 
opinion that the Ordnance Survey was 
controlled by men of great scientific 
knowledge and zeal, who were very 
earnest in their work. If the Depart- 
ment had only sufficient money at their 
disposal he was sure they would keep the 
Ordnanee Survey under constant revision 
and inas high a state of efficiency as any 
Ordnance Survey in the world. 

*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, he would urge on 
the Treasury the absolute importance of 


not grudging the money which was 
necessary to go on with the 25-inch 
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survey, for if they did so they would 
have reason to regret it in the future. 
There was one remark which fell from 
the Minister for Agriculture which he 
confessed he heard with some regret. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, with regard to 
the question of allowing the Ordnance 
Survey to find their own stationery, 
that the Stationery Office would be con- 
sulted on the subject. The Stationery 
Office had been consulted on the subject 
time out of mind. He could answer for 
it to the right hon. Gentleman that 
during the 12 years he had been con- 
nected with the Office of Works the 
heads of that Department were con- 
tinually besieging the Stationery Office 
on the subject. Twelve years it went 
on—two years longer than it took to 
take Troy, and yet they got no victory 
over the Stationery Office. It was most 
important in highly technical work of 
this kind that the Director of the 
Ordnance Survey should be his own 
master. The Stationery Office was a De- 
partment admirably conducted under the 
present Controller, but it was not 
omniscient ; and, in these matters, which 
involved an immense amount of technical 
knowledge, it was not too much to say 
that the Ordnance Survey were hampered 
and erippled by not being allowed a free 
hand. To the Stationery Office paper 
was paper, pens were pens, and pencils 
were pencils ; but the draughtsmen and 
surveyors of the Ordnance Department 
had to deal with very difficult and 
crabbed processes, and unless they had the 
materials exactly requisite for their pur- 
pose they were very much hampered in 
their work. He hoped, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would give the 
Committee a more satisfactory assurance 
than that the Stationery Office would be 
consulted. He was quite sure that if only 
the Minister for Agriculture and the 
Secretary to the Treasury put their feet 
down no more would be heard of the 
matter, 

CotoxeL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said 
he wished to know when the 25-inch 
survey of the County of Galway would 
be published ? He had been informed 
that the old Ordnance Survey was out 
of date, and that the new one was much 
needed. He had been very much struck 


by the speech of the hon. Member for 
Gorton, who had given the Committee 
very useful details ; 


but, really, if what 
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the hon. Member had said was true he 
ought to have moved a reduction of 
the Vote. The hon. Member said that 
there were two processes for the produc- 
tion of the maps ; that one process would 
take up one-fifth less time and cost one- 
fifth less, and yet that the other process, 


the slow and the costly one, had 
been adopted. What was the use of a 
map which they would not be able 


to see till 1910? The other process 
might enable them to see the map before 
the present Parliament was ended. He 
advised the Minister for Agriculture to 
go on with the 25-inch map, for it was a 
most useful map. The one-inch map 
was goo enough to hang in a hall and 
point oat this place and that place, but 
one could not find his way along a road 
with it. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER said, that the re- 
survey of four counties in Ireland—Clare, 
Galway,Kerry,and Mayo—for the 25-inch 
map was in progress. The hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) seemed to 
desire that the Director General of the 
Ordnance Survey should make some sort 
of a yearly attack onthe Treasury. Any 
hon. Member who had had experience 
of Office would know that that would be 
placing the Director General in a very 
peculiar position, 

Mr. HANBURY said, the recom- 
mendation of the Committee was that the 
Director General should be allowed to 
state whether the Treasury allowed him 
sufficient money to enable him to carry 
on his work. 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, it was the 
business of the Director General to report 
to his Departmental Chief, and not to 
make a separate Report as to whether his 
recommendations had been carried out 
by the Treasury or not. 

Mr. HANBURY said, they knew 
from the statement of the Committee that 
the great cost of the survey had been to 
a large extent due to the fact that the 
Treasury had not for years placed suffi- 
cient funds at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment; and, therefore, the Committee 
recommended that iu order to prevent 
that in the future it should be placed on 
record whether the Director General had 
got sufficient funds or not. 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, he thought 
the Committee would agree with him that 
it was the duty of the head of the De- 
partment, and not a subordinate officer 
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of the Department, to bring the matter 
before the Treasury. What the hon. 
Gentleman wanted was that a subordinate 
officer should report to the House, which 
was the business of the head of the 
Department, who was responsible to the 
House and the Government. The hon. 
Member for Preston had also made some 
remarks on the subject of the agency for 
the maps. The contract with the present 
agent bad not yet expired, and it was 
impossible for the Department to break 
it. Mr. Stanford, the agent, had, how- 
ever, appointed 125 sub-agents, so that 
there was every reason to hope that the 
maps would be more widely distributed 
over the country. With regard to the 
remarks of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gorton, the Department had taken 
the recommendations of the Committee 
into consideration, and were making ex- 
periments to see whether the new process 
of producing the one-inch maps was 
cheaper and more expeditious than the old. 
With regard to the 25-inch map, it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
press this matter upon the Treasury 
when the Estimates for the ensuing year 
were prepared; and, in any case, it 
would be possible to do something even 
without an increased Vote. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.) said, 
that the whole burden of the song of the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to be that 
the country could not possibly afford the 
sum of £16,000 to complete the survey, 
as recommended by the Committee. 
While they were debating these matters, 
it seemed a strange thing that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
appear in the House. It seemed to him 
that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
treating the House with proper respect, 
and that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have been there to answer 
questions. The President of the Board 
of Agriculture had said that in former 
years there were surpluses. Well, no 
doubt there were surpluses ; but finances 
were manzged by the late Govern- 


ment in «a different way from that 
in’ which they were managed by 
the present Government. They were 
not likely, so long as the present 


Government remained in Office, to have 
any surplus, although they were able to 
give the sum of £500,000 to Ireland to 
carry on Home Rule. He wished to say 


a few words about completing the sur- 
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vey. The Minister for Agriculture had 
agreed with nearly all the recommenda- 
tions of this Committee, but all he said 
was that he did not know’ when 
he would be able to carry them 
out, but that he hoped to begin next 
year, out of some savings he antici- 
pated to secure on some items 
of the Vote. The burden of the song 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that 
there was no money, and that the 
recommendations could not be carried 
out at present. It seemed to him that 
the carrying out of the survey was a 
thing that they ought to complete at the 
earliest possible date. He wanted to know 
how long the 125 local agents, who had 
been referred to to assist in selling the 
maps, had been appointed, because they 
had only just heard of these agents, and he 
thought they could only have been ap- 
pointed since the Committee sat. The fact 
remained that until that Committee sat the 
whole monopoly of the sale of the maps 
was in the hands of one publisher, who 
had a lively interest in the sale of his own 
maps. Another matter which he thought 
Was most unsatisfactory was the paper 
on which the maps were printed. The 
proper quality and the texture of 
the paper was esentially a technical 
thing, and it was impossible to think 
that the Stationery Office could arrange 
for the supply with manufacturers 
as well as the Director of the Sur- 
vey. It came to ‘this — that a 
large Department like the Ordnance 
Department was so completely tied up 
by red tape, not only on the part of the 
Treasury, but on the part of the 
Stationery Office, that it could not select 
the paper on which the Ordnance maps 
were printed. The survey was ham- 
pered on the one side by the Treasury, 
and on the other side by the Stationery 
Office. He did not see why the whole 
of the Stationery appointments should be 
given to military men, and he asked for an 
explanation as to the great sum charged 
for postage of letters and parcels, which 
amounted to £1,100 a year. ‘There was 
also the item of £1,200 for medical bills 
which required explanation. In con- 
clusion, he moved to reduce the Vote by 
£100 in order to obtain information on 
this point. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £143,610, be 
granted for the said Service."-—(CWVr. Bartley.) 
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Sir F. EVANS (Southampton) said, 
he wished to call attention to the position 
occupied by the temporary Civil 
assistants. It was true that when they 
were first engaged it was not believed 
that they would be employed, except 
during a small space of time, and they 
were given employment suitable only for 
temporary offices ; but, as a matter of 
fact, they had remained in the employ- 
ment ever since, and they asked that 
their services should receive recognition 
in the direction of superannuation, in 
like manner as the class denominated 
permanent Civil servants. They did 
precisely the same work, and received 
the sume scale of pay, and when they 
retired they did not get the superannua- 
tion accorded to the permanent Civil 
assistants ; and although it was true that 
they received some sort of gratuity on 
retirement, it was very small indeed. 
He hoped that the Minister for Agricul- 
ture or Financial Secretary would give 
to these men, who were very deserving 
servants of the State, the small extra 
allowance to which he was sure they 
were entitled. 

*Tue SECRETARY to toe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) said, 
that thiselass of Civil assistants numbered 
some 1,300 persons, and they were en- 
gaged on the terms that they were not to 
be pensioned, They received the same 
wage and did the same work as the per- 
manent Civil assistants, who in 1871 
numbered nearly 900, but had since been 
greatly reduced to the number of 300, and 
he supposed that eventually they would 
have nothing but Civil assistants who 
would not be entitled to pensions. The 
Treasury had always answered any ap- 
plications for pensions of the temporary 
Civil assistants that the terms of their 
contract did not include anything in the 
nature of pensions. So far as the engage- 
ment was concerned, these men certainly 
did not appear to have any right to ex- 
pect pensions ; and considering that the 
work which they did when first engaged 
was not of a permanent kind—though he 
admitted that, to a certain extent, it had 
become more permanent—the Treasury 
were not prepared to make a change to 
the extent which the temporary Civil 
assistants desired. He was, however, 


anxious to meet, if possible, to a moderate 
extent, the very strong wishes expressed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
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Southampton, and in the Memorial which 
had been sent to the Office by the men 
themselves. In December last his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Agriculture forwarded to the ‘Treasury 
a letter in which he, to a certain extent, 
took up the cause of the temporary Civil 
assistants, and quoted the opinion of the 
Director of Surveys upon the question of 
pensions. The Director of Surveys 
drew attention to the fact that 50 or 60 
of these men were doing responsible 
work in the position of superintendents, 
and he expressed the opinion that some 
distinction might be drawn between their 
case and that of the rest of the temporary 
Civil assistants. The Treasury were 
disposed to adopt that view by agreeing 
that from 50 to 60 of the men of that 
class who were now in the responsible 
position of superintendents, and who 
possessed exceptional technical ability, 
and had performed long and faithful ser- 
vices, should be added to the number of 
permanent Civil assistants. He trusted 
that this concession would satisfy his 
hon. Friend. With regard to the remarks 
of the hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) as to the Treasury and 
the Stationery Department, he would ask 
where would they be financially if the 
Treasury did not control the different 
Departments ? The great demands made 
upon them, and which they had allowed, 
had only been met by an addition to the 
Income Tax ; but if all control were 
given up they would very soon find that 
an addition of a shilling or two would be 
necessary to meet all the demands which 
would be made upon them. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, it was not the 
control which he wished to get rid of. 
What he said was that the red tape of 
the Treasury prevented many things 
from being done which ought to be 
done. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the Trea- 
sury did good work in the interests of 
the State and of the people of this 
country. He would be quite prepared 
to consider whether some arrangement 
could be made whereby the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might purchase 
the paper required for the particular 
purpose which had been alluded to. 
With respect to the item for medical 
expenses, the staff of the Ordnance 
Survey, like that of other Departments, 
had medical assistance given. The tem- 
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porary Civil assistants were not of 
sufficient standing to be promoted to the 
higher ranks. 

Mr. J ACKSON (Leeds, N.): I should 
like one word on one or two of the points 
that have been raised, and I may say at 


first that I do not agree with 
the Member for North Islington (Mr. 


Bartley) in his criticisms of the Station- 
ery Office and its action in connection 
with the Ordnance Survey. My right 
hon. Friend, if I may venture to warn 
him, should be very cautious about giving 
way to the demands that may be made, 
from time to time, for what is little less 
than breaking up in its component parts 
the work done by the Stationery Office. 
The work done by the Stationery Office 
is very important, and has led to great 
economy. It has concentrated in one 
Department the buying of certain stores 
which are used by other Departments. 
But I think the point that requires con- 
sideration is this—In the case mentioned 
a particular kind of paper is required. 
Now, I do not understand that the 
Stationery Office would ever object to 
supply any, Department with any kind 
of paper that they could prove was 
necessary for their Department. The 
Stationery Office concentrates in one 
Department the purchasing of certain 
stores, and concentrates in the hands of 
certain expert officers the finding of the 
best markets for these stores. But I do 
not understand it to go further than that, 
and I should be very much surprised in- 
deed to hear the DirectorGeneral of Surveys 
had made an invoice on the Stationery 
Office for a particular kind of paper for 
his Department, and that the Stationery 
Office had refused to supply it. I 
look upon the Stationery Department as 
the Department that makes the purchase. 
The orders are sent in by the particular 
Department to the Stationery Office, 
which executes in the best and cheapest 
way the orders necessary to give the 
Department the particular kind of stores 
it requires. I remember one instance 
which con!rms this view. While I was 
at the Treasury a question was asked 
about paper called “ loft-dried paper” 
for the War Office. Some of the officers 
of the Stationery Department believe 
that this loft-dried paper, which was a 
very expensive kind of paper, was un- 
necessary for the particular purpose for 
which it was required. The Stationery 
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Office, however, said—“It is our business; 
the War Office say they must have this 
paper, and we have no option but to 
supply it.” Therefore, I do not under- 
stand that the Stationery Office, in this 
particular case, would in any way act in 
the sense which the Member for Isling- 
ton thought they might act as in any 
way checking the Ordnance Survey 
Department in getting a particular kind 
of stores they found necessary. Cer- 
tainly, if there was anything of the sort 
I should concur with my hon. Friend, and 
say that would be exercising control by 
the Stationery Office and by the Trea- 
sury which I think has not been the 
practice, and which I think could not be 
defended. The particular Department is 
the best judge of what is necessary in a 
technical matter like this. They ought 
to have the paper they desire, and I 
think it very desirable that all the pur- 
chases of paper should be made by one 
Department, great economy being effected 
thereby. If you once give way on this 
principle, you will have the Post Office 
wanting to buy their own telegraph forms, 
and you will have every Department 
wanting to go back on the old system of 
making their purchases in their own way, 
which will be a step in the wrong 
direction; and I hope, _ therefore, 
the Secretary to the Treasury will 
not yield too easily to demands of that 
that may be made upon 
him. I should like to say a word about 
the map agency. The map agency is at 
present in the hands of Messrs. Stan- 
ford, and was given to them after care- 
ful inquiry by a Committee. They re- 
commended that, in the interests of com- 
petition and publicity, tenders should be 
invited, and, Messrs. Stanford’s tender 
being the highest, it was accepted for a 
period of years. It may be that that 
system is not us good as the system 
which preceded it); but my recollection is 
that the figures of sales will show that 
under the present arrangement the sales 
have increased considerably over what 
they were under the system which pre- 
viously existed. I do not think the pre- 
sent contractors are so enamoured of 
their contract that they will be difficult 
to deal with by the President of the 
Board of Agriculture if he has satisfied 
himself that some other system would be 
better, or would rather revert to the old 
system, and give everybody a commis- 
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sion to sell the maps for the Depart- 
ment. But I think the matter should be 
carefully considered before any alteration 
is made, and before we go back to a sys- 
tem which has been discarded after most 
careful inquiry, because I believe that the 
facts and figures would show that under 
the present system there has been a con- 
siderable improvement. What is wanted 
is that some system should, if possible, 
be found by which the public shall know 
where to get a particular map that they 
require. I believe that attempts have 
been made by means of the Post Office 
to circulate information, and it is within 
my own knowledge that the present con- 
tractors largely circulate their lists of 
maps, and that they go to a very con- 
siderable expense in advertisements and 
various ways to try and make the public 
understand where they can get all these 
maps; and certainly I have had, within the 
last week or two, a considerable number 
of publications which give very full in- 
formation, and I doubt very much whether 
you will find a better system, because you 
deal with a firm who understand their 
business thoroughly from beginning to 
end; and IT am not at all certain you 
would find it an improvement to establish 
local agents here and there who might 
sell half-a-dozen maps in the year, and 
have very little interest in the matter, 
while the self-interest of the firm under 
the present arrangement is to try and 
increase the sale of these maps as much 
as they can. They pay a large sum 
annually for the privilege of selling these 
maps, and certainly it is to their interest 
to sell as large a quantity as they can. 
I should like to say one word on a matter 
as to which there is, I. think, some mis- 
understanding, and that is as regards the 
recommendation of the Committee that 
the Director General of the Ordnance 
Survey should have the right to make 


some sort of a Report. If I understand 
the matter, I think the right hon. 


Gentleman put it a little higher than it 
should really be put. If the recom- 
mendation were intended to have this 
effect—that the Director General of the 
Ordnance Survey should criticise the 
action of the Treasury, and should be set 
up, as it were, as a separate authority, or 
in Opposition to the action of the Trea- 
sury, then I should say that no system 
of that kind could work satisfactorily ; 
and I think it very undesirable, either in 
VOL. XV. [rourTH series. ] 
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the interests of the Director Genera! or 
of the Treasury, that there should be any 
such system adopted. But I do not so 
read the recommendation, because, as I 
read the recommendation, the object of 
the Committee appears to have been really 
to fix responsibility upon the right 
shoulders—that is to say, that Members 
of this House, when they came to discuss 
the Estimates, should be able to see from 
the Estimates themselves whether the 
work was being carried out in the manner 
in which it had been indicated that the 
work should be carried out. They say— 
“We recommend that the state of revision of 
the Cadastral Survey and one-inch map be 
entered in the Annual Report and Estimates of the 
Director General of the Ordnance Survey wider 
separate headings ; and, further, that this officer 
should distinctly state whether he finds the 
sums provided are what are necessary for and 
keeping up the revision of the cadastral and 
one-inch maps at the intervals for which they 
are arranged.” 
Let me put the matter in this way :— 
Here we have two separate subjects for 
which money ix required. There is an 
Estimate for each separate subject on the 
question of the time that is to be occupied, 
and there is an original Estimate as to 
cost. What I venture to say is that it 
would be of great advantage to Mem- 
bers of this Committee if they were able 
to see from the yearly Estimates whether 
the original Estimate, both as regards 
money and time, was being carried out by 
the work that was being done. That 
would be what I will call a yearly pro- 
gress Report. Let us assume, if 1 may, 
what seems to be very unlikely—namely, 
that the Government should take up the 
revision, which is to cost £630,000. As 
I understand this recommendation, what 
would meet the case would be this :— 
There should be an original Estimate 
both as regards cost and the period of 
years ; that each year the amount should 
uppear in the Estimates of the expendi- 
ture alongside the amount already ex- 
pended, and a little table showing the 
number of years it had to run; or, in 
fact, as I have already described it, a 
progress Report of the year showing 
whether the original Estimate was being 
carried out in due course or not. That 
would give Members of the House a great 
deal of information, and of course if they 
do not choose to make use of that 
information they have no longer reason to 
complain, As Lunderstand, the difficulty 
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hitherto has been that although certain 
promises have been made from time to 
time, and certain Estimates both as_re- 
gards time and cost made with regard to 
particular divisions, there is nothing on 


the Estimates which will tell us at a 
yvlance whether these Estimates have 


been adhered to, or the promise previously 
made kept or not. I think there might 
be some improvement made in the form 
of the Estimate in that respect, and it 
would have this very good effect—and I 
think this is due to the Director General 
of the Ordnance Survey—that Members 
of the House would not blame him if he 
were not at fault. If it is the fault of 
the Treasury, the Treasury does not refuse 
to accept responsibility, nor can it decline 
to accept responsibility for having re- 
fused to give money to carry out the 
varticular work ; and, clearly, the respon- 
sibility ought to rest upon the Treasury 
and not upon the Department, if it had 
not any money given to it. I am not 
raising the question whether the Treasury 
should be more or liberal. I say 
that recommendation by the Committee 
would make it clear to Members of the 
House where the responsibility lay ; and 
I think it is due to the Director General 
of the Survey that that should be made 
clear, and that the responsibility should 
rest upon the right shoulders. I should 


less 


like to say just one word with re- 
gard to revision. The President of 


the Board of Agriculture has held out 
certain promises that he will take into his 
most favourable consideration the question 
of the revision, but that, as he under- 
stood that it would cost some £630,000, 
he could not induce the Treasury to 
assent to the work being commenced 
during the present year unless funds for 
the purpose could be obtained out of 
economies effected in other branches of 
the Department. I hope that the hon. 
Member for Manchester and the hon. 
Member for Eccles will thoroughly un- 
derstand that the Government distinetly 
decline to make any promise to spend 
this sum upon this very necessary work. 
They decline even to put £16,000 on the 
Estimates which is necessary to begin 
this work, the Government leaving them- 
selves perfectly free either to undertake 
it or not in future as they like. If the 
right hon. Gentleman does succeed in 
effecting economies in the other branches 
of the Department I should like the 
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right hon. Gentleman to give the Com= 
mittee some estimate of the time that it 
will take to complete the revision, unless 
this additional money is given by the 
Treasury. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, his right hon. 
Friend did not agree with him about the 
paper, and the right hon, Gentleman said 
it ought to come through the Stationery 
Office, unless experience showed that 
the Stationery Office did not supply it 


as wanted. He thought the right hon. 


Gentieman bad not read the Report 
of the Committee on which his (Mr. 
Bartley’s) remarks were based. The 


Committee stated— 

“The Ordnance Survey does not purchase its 
paper,but obtains it through the Stationery Office. 
It appears in evidence that while the Stationery 
Office is anxious to meet the wants and _ re- 
quirements of the Orduance Survey, there is 
necessarily a difficulty in conveying to manu- 
facturers the description or special wants and 
requirements through the medium of a second 
Department. At times this difficulty has led to 
the supply of paper unsuited for the work, and 
to difficulty in getting paper for experimental 
purposes. At present, and for the last two or 
three vears. the Ordnance Survey has been 
fairly satistied with the paper which has been 
supplied to it; but there is no security for the 
continuance of this condition. . . . While 
we fully recognise the advantage of using the 
agency of a single Department like the Stationery 
Office in procuring supplies of an ordinary 
character for all Departments of the Public 
Service, we do not consider such agency of 
equal advantage in the purchase of articles of 
a special and technical character. The Ordnance 
Survey Department already purchase their own 
instruments, photographic machinery, metals, 
glass, and other technical materials, and we 
think very properly so. We would add paper 
and other printing materials for their maps, as 
being also technical material. On _ these 
grounds, and bearing in mind how vitally the 
quality of the paper supplied affects the Survey 
maps, we recommend that the conditions of the 
paper supply for maps should be re-considered, 
and the Ordnance Survey should be allowed to 
control its own supply.” 


Mr. JACKSON said, he did not wish 
to be misunderstood, and if that were the 
opinion of the Committee he should differ 
from the Committee, because he thought 
it most undesirable that the duty of 
supplying paper should be split up among 
the various Departments. The difficulty 
mentioned could be very easily got over. 
The Director General should obtain a 
proper sample of the paper he required, 
and should insist upon the Stationery 
Office supplying him with the particular 
description of paper. 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that the 
paper required by the Department was 
certainly of a peculiar character, and not 
comparable to the ordinary paper supplied 
to the other Government Departments. 
He would appeal to the Committee to 
allow the Vote to be taken at once, see- 
ing that it had been discussed in a very 
interesting manner for upwards of three 


« 


hours ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN had no desire to 
prolong the discussion, but he thought 
the President of the Board of Agrieul- 
ture would see that they had a right to 
expect answers to the two specific ques- 
tions which had been put to him, and to 
which, up to the present, they had had 
no semblance of an answer. The Com- 
mittee now knew that the Government 
declined altogether to be bound by the 
recommendations of the Committee with 
regard to the revision of the map of the 
25-inch scale. The hon. Member for 
Eccles, who had always pressed that 
revision upon the late Government, had 
not a single word to say for the purpose 
of inducing Her Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment to undertake the work. For 
the third time he wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, assuming that the 
proposed economies were effected, within 
what time the revision of the large map 
would be completed ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, he had 
already twice explained the position of 
Her Majesty’s Government in the matter. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that he could not propose a Sup- 
plementary Estimate for the purpose of 
carrying out the revision ; and, therefore, 
that revision could only be commenced in 
the event of funds being obtained ky 
means of economies. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I must say that, 
considering the right hon. Gentleman 
has had from the 3ist of December of 
last year until the Ist of August of the 
present year, I think he ought to have 
come to some understanding with the 
Treasury as to whether they will provide 
this necessary sum of £16,000 for com- 
mencing the work in the year 
that is to come. In the event of the 
Treasury refusing their assistance, can 
he give the Committee the slightest 
idea what time this work will take ? 
This being a question of an important 
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character, I would press the right hon. 
Gentleman for an answer. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) 
said, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
made a reference to him, he might be 
allowed to occupy a few moments. He 
wished to say that the Report was not 
signed by him. But he did not, on 
that account, wish to divest himself of 
responsibility. With the general tenour 
of the Report he thoroughly agreed. He 
remembered only one point, and that of 
no great consequence, on which he dis- 
agreed with the recommendations. It 
was perfectly obvious that in the present 
state of finance the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not been easy to approach 
on the subject, and he (Mr. Roby) 
thought it would be the wiser course for 
the right hon, Gentleman carefully to go 
over the whole plan suggested, and see 
in the course of the next few months 
what could be done in the way of economy 
when he had considered the whole of the 
recommendations of the Committee. 
But, if nothing more satisfactory was 
produced next year, he should be pre- 
pared to join in pressing the importance 
of the work upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He agreed entirely with 
what the late Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr. Jackson) had said, that it seemed 
quite possible, in the limit of ordinary 
working of Departments, that the 
Ordnance Survey should get the sort of 
paper they required for their work. The 
difficulty was not in getting the par- 
ticular paper they required at a particular 
time, so much as getting it uniformly for 
a number of years. With regard to the 
agents, he (Mr. Roby) did not think hon. 
Members who had spoken were aware of 
the real difficulties of the matter. There 
were two—one, the actual ignorance of 
the public as to the way of specifying 
particular maps they required ; and the 
second, the enormous stock of maps it 
was necessary for any proper agent to 
keep—from which the publie might 
select what they wanted. There was 
more difficulty about it than appeared at 
first sight. He did not think present 
difficulties were in the smallest degree 
due to Mr, Stanford's desire to sell his 
own publications in preference to those 
of the Orduance Survey. He believed 
Mr. Stanford was interested in the 
survey, pecuniarily and otherwise, and 
that there was not the smallest ground 
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for the suggestion that any delay or want 
of sale of the sheets or maps was due to 
competition between Mr. Stanford and 
other publishers. As to what had been 
said by the Member for Preston touching 
the Select Committee, that had been dealt 
with by the late Minister for Agricul- 
ture (Mr. Chaplin), who preferred a 
Departmental Committee. He (Mr. 
Roby) thought some inquiry should be 
made into the question of organisation, 
and for that a Select Committee would 
have been the better body. He rejoiced 
that the question of Ordnance Survey 
had arrived at such a position that a large 
number of the Members of the House 
and of the public had a better knowledge 
of what could be, and should be, done, 
and were, therefore, likely to press for a 


speedy fulfilment of what had been 
promised on the subject. 
Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had to 


apologise to the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down for the inaccuracy 
Ile had so many 
the 


he had made. 
letters from the hon. Member on 
subject, that he fell into the error of 
believing that what was said privately 
had been said publicly. He had the 
Report, which contained a paragraph in 
which the Committee, stating that they 
were deprived of his assistance in drawing 
it up, added that he had communicated 
his views. 


Mr. ROBY : Hear, hear! 


which 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was sorry he 
could not get a better answer from the 
Government upon this question as to the 
recommendations. He was greatly dis- 
appointed in the hopes he had entertained 
upon the point. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 
Regis) said, he wished to direct attention 
He wished 


to know how the service had been handed 


(Lynn 
to the question of control. 
over to the Agricultural Department, 
instead of coming under the Stationery 
Vote? There was a sum of £14,000 
involved in this. As in the case of the 
Parliamentary Debates, there was no one 
to see how the publication was carried 
out. He admitted that the Minister of 
Agriculture knew a great deal about 
mangold-wurzel ; but he could not be sup- 
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posed to have this question of publication 
under his supervision. The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella), 
however, knew all about publication. 
He had now «a new publication, with 
advertisements, and posted in an official 
cover, and it was clear, therefore, that 
publication could easily be done by a 
Government Department. Another mat- 
ter was that he saw in this Vote the 
first of along series of pluralists ; and he 
intended to challenge all of them. Most 
of the Civil assistants got no pensions even 
when their work was done, while others 
got pensions while the work was going on, 
One man got an allowance from the 
Inland Revenue as an Inspector of Income 
Tax. There were altogether, he found, 
454 pluralists, many of whom were menon 
the Army Fund. There were 27 superior 
officers. Some of these gentlemen were 
occasionally employed as Inspectors of 
Art Schools. He thought they had some 
right to explanation with regard to this 
extra pay. He found that there were 
cases of men having pay for one office, 
and for a second office and a third office, 
while only attending to the third office. 
He must enter an earnest protest against 
this. Perhaps the Minister for Agri- 
culture had not concentrated his attention 
upon the question ; he certainly had not 
condescended to make any statement. 
It would appear that Major-Generals 
and Colonels were employed on double 


pay. These maps, he would point out, 
were of the greatest assistance and 
benefit. One small detail he would 


suggest. It was that the smaller scale 
maps should be printed on thin, tough 
paper, when he thought the eyeclist and 
rider and pedestrian would find them of 
great benefit. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he would like to ask the 
attention of the Government to the maps 
In Ireland 
there were such schemes as that of Land 
Purchase, and he thought they should 
have smaller maps—maps which would be 
convenient, and which would be in every 
respect worthy of use. Tle thought this 
work should not behindhand in Ire- 
land. Four counties had selected 
for favour, as it seemed to him, in the 
turning out of the map; but the whole 


in connection with Treland. 


be 
been 
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country was interested, and he would ask 
for some explanation. 

Mr. H. GARDNER was understood 
to say the map on the one-inch scale would 
be ready in a very short time. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. £16,024, to complete the sum for 
Harbours in the United Kingdom and 
Lighthouses Abroad under the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 


only rose for the purpose of getting 


some information from the President 
of the Board of Trade in regard to 
these harbours and lighthouses. He 


wished to know why certain works should 
be kept up as special harbours, and also 
why certain other items should come under 
the heading of special lighthouses? He 
had all the more reason for putting the 
question and getting some definite infor- 
mation, because it was this Vote in regard 
to Harbours which had most frequently 
led Ministers astray. If they took Dover 
Harbour, there was a Vote for £100; 
but they did not know what it was for. 
Dover, he admitted, was a peculiar case, 
and a very expensive one. £40,000 
had been expended on the district, not- 
withstanding that a large and important 
harbour was to be built. There was a 
question of convict labour, and a prison 
existed at the present time. It was not 
unreasonable that they should require 
definjte information, 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the hon. Member that there is no 
mouey in this Vote in connection with 
the subject he alludes to. 

Mr. HANBURY said, Dover was an 
item in the question of expenditure. He 
wanted to ascertain what was to be the 
result of this expenditure of £40,000 
He would use this as a warning to show 
the Government that they should not 
enter on the same course in regard to the 
other items of this Vote. Dover came 
under the same heading. He thougit 
they should have some explanation on 
the subject. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES he 
would like to ask a question as to the 
works at Spurn Point. How were 
those works going on now ? They should 
know what advantage they were, and 
what it was intended should be done 


said, 
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with them. Personally, he knew nothing 
about them ; but they should have some 
information. Then, regarding the har- 
bours, he was anxious for information. 
He took the case of the Harbour 
Master of Holyhead. The Committee 
knew what the duties of a Harbour 
Master were ; and he thought the proper 
man for a position of that kind was some 
old master of a merchantman, who 
wanted to soothe his declining years with 
a salary of £100 a year. If they had men 
like that they would be certain to have 


good Harbour Masters. [Cries of 
“No!”] Well, they would, in such 
cases, have a man with a_ practical 


knowledge of the work that was required 
of him, and not a man who was above 
doing the work; and, besides, they 
would have him doing it at a salary 
much lower than they could get an 
unpractical man to do it for. They had, 
in the case to which he alluded, a 
Harbour Master at a salary of £350, 
who also received £370 as a retired 
Commander of the Royal Navy. He 
did not know the gentleman’s name—it 
was not given in the Papers before him. 
But his opinion was that the work could 
be done for £80. He found that there 
was an assistant Harbour Master, who 
probably did most of the work, at £70 
perannum, aud that explained why he said 
the work could be done at the smaller 


sum. He wanted to know why the 
Harbour Master was paid this large 
sum’ By their doing so, the position 


became a prize for those who had the 
influence and interest of the great—a 
Minister or someone of that class—and 
he would really like to hear how it was 


that there was such a system of 
pluralism in the Department of the 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 5.) 


said, he could not agree with his hon, 
Friend in all the strictures he had passed 
on the harbour authorities at Holyhead, 
He was not acquainted with the present 
Harbour Master, but he had known the 
late Harbour Master; and though not so 
well qualitied to form an opinion on 
questions affecting the sea as the hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn, he did not 
think that anyone connected with a 
vessel driven into Holyhead by stress of 
weather would say that the late Harbour 
Master was not qualitied to perform his 
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duty, and did not perform it in the most 
assiduous and careful manner. Up to 
almost the last moment of his last illness 
he performed his duty in the most able 
and energetic manner. With regard to 
lighthouses abroad, about two years ago 
the Government were obliged to strike 
off a considerable sum on account of 
leakage in the paraffin oil cisterns in 
those lighthouses. Attention was called 
to the matter, and he should like to know 
if an effort had been made to rectify the 
condition of the cisterns ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA (who was very 
indistinctly heard) was understood to say 
that the Harbour Masters to whom 
reference had been made were 
retired list. 
generally, he was able to inform the 
Committee that they were now in a most 
perfect state. They were visited every 
three months by very competent officers, 
to the great satisfaction of one of the 


most experienced navigators of the 
country—Admiral Sir George Nares. 


{COMMONS} 





on the | 


With respect to lighthouses | < 
4 ' do something for the men of the Army 


He had received Reports from Inspectors | 


during the past few days, which declared 
that the lighthouses were in a condition 
which left nothing to be desired. As to 
Dover Harbour, the whole question had 
been settled a few years ago by an Act 
passed by Parliameut, which transferred 
the harbour to new Commissioners. With 
regard to Holyhead Harbour, it was a 
station for Her Majesty’s packets, both 
Irish and British, and a considerable sum 
of money had been spent on it. It was 
maintained in a state of great efticiency, 
as it was necessary that it should be. 
He failed to see why, because the Har- 
bour Master happened to be a pen- 
sioned officer of Her Majesty's Navy, 
he should be debarred from taking 
service of this kind. Harbour Masters 
were frequently appointed from the Mer- 
eantile Marine. He protested against 
the use of the werd “job” in connection 
with this appointment, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
considered the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to Harbour Masters 
unsatisfactory, and thought that if the 
right hon. Gentleman was afraid of the 
word * job” he would not get on very 
well with the Radical Party, for there 
was not one job but hundreds and thou- 
sands perpetrated in connection with the 
Civil Service, and these it was necessary 


Mr. Macartney 
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to take every opportunity of bringing to 
light. He should not so much object to 
retired naval officers having the appoint- 
ments of Harbour Masters if what the 


‘right hon, Gentleman had said as to the 


abilities of these gentlemen was correct. 
Looking at the way in which we lost 
Her Majesty’s ships, he should think that 
to belong to the Royal Navy was about 
the worst qualification for a Harbour 
Master. He noticed that whenever an 
officer of the Army or Navy retired from 
active service other employment was 
found for him, very often in other 
branches of Her Majesty’s Service ; but 
he could assure Members that as they 
had to depend on outside votes for their 
seats in that House they would have to 


and Navy as well as for Generals, Com- 
manders, and so forth. 

An hon. Member: You do, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, they did 
very little for them except offer them 
There was no reason to 
Com- 


the workhouse. 
believe because a man was a 
mander in the Navy that, therefore, he 
would make the best Harbour Master. 
With regard to the money voted for 
works at Spurn Point, he trusted that it 
would not be devoted to other purposes. 
He iad pointed out many cases where 
money voted for one purpose was spent 
ou another. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) thought it was much to be regretted 
that the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had taken the line he had in regard 
to giving employment to retired officers 
of the Army and Navy. The hon. 
Member seemed to think that this 
country was under no obligation to the 
gallant officers who served us in time of 
war—and, indeed, in time of peace. The 
hon. Member was not ashamed to make 
reference in the House to the terrible 
loss of the Victoria, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
make reference to that loss especially, 
but to hundreds of losses and aeeidents. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: But the 
hon. Member had sneered at the Naval 
Service in connection with the loss of 
the Vietoria. They all knew that that 
ship was lost by a terrible mistake on the 
part of a very gallaut officer ; but that 
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the hon, Member should thiuk it his duty 
as a Member of the House to sneer at 
the great Naval Service of the country, 
of which they were all so justly proud, in 
order to give point to a miserable little 
attack on an item in Committee of 
Supply showed that he grossly miscou- 
ceived what that duty was. He (Vis- 
count Cranborne) was pleased to think 
that a post like the Harbour Mastership 
of Holyhead Harbour should be given to 
a retired naval officer. It was a saving 
to the country to begin with, because 
they did not give him as much money as 
they would have to give an officer who 
did not enjoy a pension. Besides that, 
it was a proper thing that, wherever it 
was possible, these places should be given 
as a sort of reward in their old age to 
those who had served their country in 
either of the great professions. The 
hon. Member was altogether wrong in 
thinking that this system was not carried 
out in all the ranks of the Service. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
made applications for work for old 
soldiers, and he knew that the Govern- 
ment did not give the same consideration 
to these people that they gave to retired 
officers. 

Viscount CRANBORNE 
knew the Government did not find work 
for all old soldiers, any more than they 
did for all old Commanders of the Navy ; 
but they did find work for old soldiers, 
and every year it was more and more 
the practice of the Government to take 
wlvantage of what opportunities they 
had of supplying work for old servants. 
Not long ago, in connection with the 
Post Office, a reform was carried out 
by which a large number of small 
appointments, which used to be jobbed 
by Members of Parliament, being in their 
gift, were given to old soldiers. 


Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, he 


said, he 


must deprecate the attack which had | 


been made on the Harbour Master of 
Holyhead. The hon, Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Morton) said he did not know 
anything about this gentleman, and yet 
he asked the President of the Board of 
Trade to give proof that he was the best 
man for the post. The onus of proof 
surely rested upon the person who 
attacked au absent man. It was not the 
duty of a Minister to defend every man 
in the Service. He (Mr. Barton) could 


only say, as an Irish Member travelling 
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backwards and forwards through Holy- 
heal very often in the year, that he had 
never heard any complaint of the Har- 
bour Master. So far as he knew, the 
arrangements at that harbour had never 
met with criticism. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
had attacked not the official, but his salary, 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, the 
hon. Member had implied that his ap- 
pointment was a job—that he had been 
selected because of his connection with 
a high family. This Harbour Master 
had the highest character for efficiency, 
and it was not fair to attack him with- 
out some reasonable ground. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he had 
not stated that it was «a job—and he 
had not intended to imply that. What 
he had intended to say—if he had not 
done so—was that if they attached too 
large a salary to the post it was caleu- 
lated to breed a job. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, he 
was glad they had heard a distinet dis- 
claimer from the hou. Member of any 
intention to attack the Holyhead Har- 
bour Master. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
made no personal attack on the gentle- 
man in question. He had only referred 
to the principle involved in the appoint- 
ment. It was nonsense to say that any 
attack had been made on the Harbour 
Master. No doubt, when the hon, Mem- 
ber (Mr. Barton) was crossing back- 
wards and forwards between England 
and Ireland the Harbour Master looked 
very well after him. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON said, they 
had at Kingstown Harbour a gentleman 
who had been in the Royal Navy. It 
was only right to point out that they had 
in these harbours men-of-war, troopships, 
and Revenue cutters ; and it might, under 
such cireumstances, be important to have 
a naval man in charge of the harbours. 
®*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to protest against the system of 
putting lights under the Board of Trade. 
They had in the Trinity House a body 
admirably fitted to look after these 
things 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that to trans- 
fer the lights to the Trinity House, as 
the hon. Member desired, would require 
an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
should be satisfied if the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman would promise him to bring in a 
Bill for the purpose next Session. He 
wished to know if the lights at the 
Bahamas and at Sombrero, and other 
foreign stations, were now correct ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA replied in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES complained 
that there was not a single light in the 
Red Sea. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: They are not 
under me. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that that 
question did not come under the present 
Vote. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he was 
pointing out that if they had lights 
under the Board of Trade in foreign 
parts the list ought to be revised. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is irregular to 
discuss what is not under the Vote. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Very well, 
then if Iam not allowed to diseuss the 
matter I will move the reduction of the 
Vote by £1,000, 

Mr. MUNDELLA appealed to the 
hon. Member not to do that. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I ean give the 
hon. Member no kind of explanation as 
to these lights. They are not under me. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I say the 
right hon. Gentleman should not have 
the lights under him. I will not press 
the Motion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that with 
respect to the Trinity House, he was glad 
the hon. Member thought so highly of it. 
There were distinguished men on that 
Board, who had belonged to the Navy 
as well as to the Mercantile Marine. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £24,800, to complete the sum for 
Peterhead Harbour. 


Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
point he wished to raise was a com- 
paratively small one. The sum asked 
for this new harbour stood at much the 
same figure as it did last year, and was 
ridiculously small when compared with 
the total Estimate, which was over 
£700,000. At that rate, and taking into 
account the sums already voted for the 
purpose, the harbour would not be com- 
pleted for 17 years. ‘That appeared to 
be a very uneconomical method of pro- 
ceeding. If the work was worth doing 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


{COMMONS} 
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at all it must be worth doing in a shorter 
period. It was called a harbour of re- 
fuge, but that implied urgency, and here 
was an attempt to postpone the urgency 
for 17 years. Private Members had a 
right to criticise the Estimates ; they did 
so for the purpose of saving money, and 
he thought this was a case in which the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty should offer 
some explanation. It certainly seemed 
to him that a very uneconomical method 
was being pursued. 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Ronertsox, Dundee) 
said, the intention of those who were 
responsible for this enterprise was that 
the money should be spread over a 
number of years. This was a harbour to 
be built mainly by convict labour. It was 
set on foot some eight or nine years ago. 
The sum asked for this year was about 
the same as the sum voted last year, when 
the Government of which the noble Lord 
was a supporter was in Office. Year by 
year this quota had been asked for by 
successive Governments and voted by 
the House. The procedure was the same 
He hoped the noble 
satisfied with this in- 


case, 


be 


in each 
Lord would 
formation, 


Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
explanation of the hon. Gentleman did 
not satisfy him, and he must protest 
against this policy on public grounds. 
No doubt it had been the practice of 
Parliament not to allow convicts to use 
their labour in a remunerative way ; but 
he did not see why conviet labour, like 
other labour, should not be applied to 
what paid best. They should have more 
equality than now prevailed. He was not 
attacking this Government specially, but 
the policy pursued by it, and by its pre- 
decessors. This great mass of men 
cost a great deal of money, and Govern- 
ments deliberately said that they would 
not use the labour of these men in a 
remunerative way. That was imposing 
a heavy burden on the public. It seemed 
a most extraordinary example of the want 
of moral courage on the part of sueces- 
sive Governments, and exhibited in the 
most naked manner the weakness of the 
representative system. Money was being 
expended rashly while this system pre- 
vailed ; and the time had come for the 
taxpayers to insist upon relief from it. 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow ier, Wolverhampton, E.) said, 
he must protest against the remarks of 
the noble Lord with regard to economy, 
which would make it appear that the 
House had been wrong, and that they 
were not for years past treating the tax- 
payers fairly. He challenged him to put 
down a Motion in order to test the ques- 
tion whether the House of Commons 
would rescind what suecessive Liberal 
and Conservative Governments had done, 
and would be prepared to bring convict 
labour into competition with free labour. 
As one who had had something to do 
with the commencement of this particular 
work, he owned that it was with consider- 
able reluctance he yielded to this harbour 
being started. He thought that Dover 
or Galway had stronger claims than 
Peterhead—the Irish Members had a 
strong opinion, and the Seoteh had a 
strong opinion also. The result, however, 
was that the Government of that day 
decided in favour of Peterhead. No 
blame whatever was attachable to the 
Governmeut in thus carrying out a policy 
determined upon in 1885, and carried out, 
up to the present time, without question ; 
on the contrary, it was a clear duty to 
carry out the policy sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. They were pledged to Peterhead, 
and they must carry out the work. He 
did not think there was any unnecessary 
delay ; they were proceeding just as the 
late Government did. So far as the 
Government was concerned, the noble 
Lord could bring forward the general 
question, and submit it to the House. In 
the meantime, he failed to see where the 
objection applied, for, as he had said, 
they were but carrying out the policy 
already sanctioned by Parliament. 

CoLoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he had always favoured Galway in prefer- 
ence to Peterhead ; and, much as he 
admired the Prime Minister, he thought 
it was a blot on his eseutcheon that the 
right hon, Gentleman rescinded a promise 
of the ConservativeGovernment, and sent 
the convicts not to Galway but to Peter- 
head. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was right in saying the Seotch 
Members were in favour of Peterhead ; 
but the Irish Members were unanimous 
for Galway. The Government really 
ought to build one or two harbours in 
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Ireland, where they were very much 
wanted. If the Scotch Members wanted 
harbours he should vote with them, and 
he was sure they would support his view 
as to the absence of harbour accommoda- 
tion, and the necessity for something 
being done to provide it. 

*Mr.STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) understood this work was being 
done by convict labour. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Mainly. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, 
according to his experience, a clear 
distinction had always been drawn be- 
tween employing convict labour for 
public works for the State and employing, 
or allowing to be employed, convict labour 
on commodities for sale in the open 
market to private purchasers. He 
claimed a reserved right for the State to 
employ convict labour for national works. 
He wished to know what prospect there 
was that they would continue to have in 
Scotland a sufficient force of conviet 
labour for the prosecution of these works, 
because in Seotland, as in England, 
happily there was a most satisfactory 
diminution in the numbers of the convict 
population. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town) said, 
he would like to see provision made for 
pushing on harbours both at Peterhead 
and Galway; but he protested against the 
work being done by convict labour whilst 
there were thousands of honest and 
capable workmen unemployed. In con- 
structing these harbours and giving 
employment to the deserving they were 
discharging a duty to commerce and 
humanity ; and the money would be well 
spent and abundantly returned to the 
nation. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Eeelesall) said, that when 
this subject was last under discussion 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty made a 
rather severe attack on him for venturing 
to criticise the Vote, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer developed the attack 
by accusing him of violating the or- 
dinary practice of Members of past 
Governments. It was said on that ocea- 
sion that this was a Vote for whieh 
the Admiralty was responsible. Indeed, 
it was described as his Vote, for it was 
said that he was responsible for it as 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty in the late 
Government, and that, therefore, his 
action in criticising it was unusual and 
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unprecedented. He traversed all those 
statements. It was not an Admiralty 

Vote ; it was not a Vote for which the 
Civil Lord was responsible; it was a 
Treasury Vote. The policy had been 
decided on by the Government, and all 
that the Civil Lord was responsible for 
was the administration of the sum which 
was voted by the Treasury. Therefore, 
in his remarks he had been neither out 
of Order nor following an unusual course. 
He quite agreed with the dietum laid 
down by the Prime Minister that it was 
not unusual or contrary to Parliamentary 
procedure for u Member of a past 
Government to criticise when his Party 
had gone out of Office a Vote which had 
been passed sub silentio. He admitted 
that it would be a different thing if a 
Member of « past Government had de- 
fended a Vote by a speech in the House, 
or supported it in the Division Lobbies, 
and criticised it afterwards under another 
Government. So much in the way of 
justification for the course he had taken 
on the previous occasion, With regard 
to the Vote itself, he maintained that the 
policy under which only £29,000 a year 
Was spent on such works as harbours of 
refuge was an unfortunate and wasteful 
policy. It had been clearly established 
that, in the construction of great public 
works as in that of ships, it was bad to 
extend the work over a long period of 
time, and that the more quickly it was 
done the more economically it was done. 
To spread the construction of a harbour 
over 17 or 18 years must involve great 
waste. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had made a remarkable 
statement on the subject of Peterhead 
Harbour. The right hon. Gentleman 
practically admitted that in 1885, py the 
Government of which he was a Member, 
contrary to the opinion of many persons, 
himself included, the claims of Peter- 
head were put before those of Dover 
and Filey under pressure from Scotch 
Members. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The 
Gentleman has misconstrued what I said. 
J said that the Government proposed a 
Vote of £1,000 for a preliminary survey 
at Dover; but the House did not 
sanction the commencement of the work. 
It was the action of the House of Com- 
mons, not of the Government of 


hon. 


and 


which I was a Member. 
Sir E. Ashmead-Rartlett 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
now raised a new and separate question. 
The right hon. Gentleman stated before 
that the claims of such important places 
as Dover and Filey for harbours of refuge 
were put on one side, contrary to his 
judgment, in favour of Peterhead, in 
deference to pressure from Scotch Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : By the House 
of Commons. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
said the Government must have been 
half-hearted, or else, with the majority 
of 100 which they then had in the House, 
they could easily have carried the Vote. 
Then, again, the Government, according 
to the right hou. Gentleman, only pro- 
posed to devote £100 for Dover. That 
reminded him of the £4,000 or £5,000 
they proposed to devote on Gibraltar. 
The right hon. Gentleman had further 
told them that the works at Peterhead 
were being conducted at an enormous cost. 
Another instance of the judgment and 
economy of the past Government. He 
wished to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 


miralty whether Peterhead Harbour 
was likely to be completed for the 
Estimate settled on before — namely, 


£437,000 ; and, as something like a third 
of that amount had been spent, he wished 
to know whether a third of the work had 
been done?’ He also wished to know 
whether the work would be completed 
in the time appointed, of which 17 years 
had yet to run; and whether the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty was satistied with 
the way in which the work was being 
executed, and with its progress 7 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, the only justification for the 
expenditure of public money was that 
it was spent on some work of paramount 
importance, But it was now suggested 
that Peterhead had no claim on the 
nation, and the President of the Local 
Government Board had admitted the 
paramount necessity for a harbour at 
Dover—a fact which was obvious to 
everyone who had considered the matter. 
It would seem to be the policy of the 
Government that public money should 
be spent only on one harbour at a time ; 
and as it had been shown that the har- 
bour at Peterhead could not be completed 
before 17 years, he wished to know 
whether that period must elapse before 
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the construction of a harbour at Dover 
was commenced ¢ There was absolutely 
no military harbour between Portsmouth 
and the mouth of the Thames, and from 
the mouth of the Thames to the Humber. 
All military and naval authorities 
agreed that a harbour at Dover was 
an absolute necessity. Why Peterhead, 
which had nothing to do with a military 
harbour, had been undertaken he was at 
a loss to conceive, for he could hardly 
accept the statement of the hon. Member 
for Ecelesall that it was undertaken 
solely on the ground that the Scotch 
Members had pressed for it. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I did not say so, I quoted the President 
of the Local Government Board as 
having said so, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that | 
if the President of the Local Government 
Board had made the statement he was 
bound to accept it; though, personally, 
he was inclined to believe that there 
must be some stronger motive for the 


selection of Peterhead. But if there was | 


a necessity for a harbour at Peterhead, 
there was an infinitely greater necessity 
for a harbour at Dover ; and he thought 
that work should be at once commenced. 


It was admitted there was a paramount | 


necessity for a harbour at Dover, totally 


independent of what was being done there | 


by private enterprise. We had spent 
£60,000 upon a conviet establishment 
there ; and were we to wait 17 years 
before beginning the work which had 
been initiated by that expenditure 7 

Tuk CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is not in Order. The 
Vote for Dover Harbour is not now 
before us. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said that | 
Dover had been referred to by every 
Member who had spoken so far, All he 
wished to urge was that half of the Vote 
before the Committee should be spent on 
a harbour at Dover, which was a pressing 
necessity in the interest of the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, all the 
questions raised on this Vote were settled 
deliberately by two Committees 10 years 
ago. But the hon, Member who had 
just sat down was a new Member of the 
House, and always eager to convey in- 
formation to the House. It was a very 
remarkable thing that opportunity should 
be taken to raise these questions again in 
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this busy Session. He would not, there- 
fore, go into irrelevant questions. As to 
the number of convicts available at Peter- 
head at the 3lst of March last it was 
303. The hon. Member for Ececlesall 
was entirely mistaken in stating that the 
Admiralty were not responsible for the 
Vote. The matter had been settled by 
agreement between the Admiralty and the 
Treasury. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
The Admiralty only administered the 
amount. The amount was fixed by the 
Treasury. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON | said, the 
| Engineer-in Chief of the works framed 
| the " Extionate ; the Admiralty settled it in 
communication with the Treasury, and 
| the Member of the Board of Admiralty 
| responsible was the Civil Lord, an Office 
which the hon. Gentleman himself had 
filled in the late Government. There- 
| fore, year by year the hon. Gentleman, 
| with a due sense, he hoped, of his own 








responsibility and a due sense of the 
responsibility of the Admiralty, fulfilled 
the duty of proposing this Vote which he 


now criticised, 

Sin E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The Admiralty did not propose it. It isa 
Treasury Vote. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: It is a 
Treasury Vote for which the Admiralty 
is responsible. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
For only its administration. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the Vote 
was a yearly Vote, and the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty for the time being was 
responsible, The hon. Member for 
Eeclesall had also asked him how much of 
the work at Peterhead had been done. 
| His answer was that the hon. Gentleman 
would find the information he asked for, 
up to 3ist Mareh of last vear, in a Re- 
| port he himself had issued as Civil Lord 
}in 1892, Sinee then not much progress 
| had been made with the works. As far 
tas he knew, the amount of work done 
was in proportion to the amount of 
money speut, and there was no reason to 
believe that the original Estimate would 
be exceeded before the harbour was com- 
| pleted. He thought these were all the 
jrelevant points that had been raised. 
i[c olonel Noian: Galway. ] ] He had 
: great sympathy with Galw: ww. He did 


not know whether there were convicts 
at Galway, but there were at Peterhead ; 
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and Parliament, in its wisdom, had 
ordered the employment of these convicts 
on the public works. He did not think 
that Galway was involved in the Vote, 
and perhaps the gallant Member would 
bring up the subject on another Vote. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet) said, the hon. Gentleman had 
thrown achallenge across the floor to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway to 
seek another opportunity for discussing 
the question of a prospective harbour at 
Galway. The President of the Local 
Government Board had also challenged 
the noble Lord the Member for Roches- 
ter to bring forward a specific Motion— 
a Vote of Censure the right hon, Gen- 
tleman called it—raising the question to 
which the noble Lord had so ably re- 
ferred—namely, the employment of con- 
vict labour, It was perfectly safe for 
Members of the Government to throw 
out these challenges, considering the 
monopoly of the time of Parliament 
which the Government possessed. No 
opportunity would be given to hon. Mem- 
bers to raise these questions; and if by 
any chance they were raised, hon, Mem- 
bers would very soon be gagged. He 
agreed with the Presiden of the Local 
Government Board that the question of 
the employment of convicts by the State 
upon harbour works had been settled a 
good many years ago ; and he was bound 
to say, in all candour, that he did not 
share some of the views of his noble 
Friend the Member for Rochester as to 
the employment of convict labour upon 
works when that labour would enter into 
competition with the labour of free work- 
men. He agreed that the making of 
mats by convicts below market prices 
was bringing convict labour unfairly into 
competition with the free labour of the 
country ; but there were other works, 
such the construction of harbours, 
which could be done with more economy 
by convicts, and he thought it was per- 
fectly right to employ convicts on such 
works. But when convict labour was 
employed on public works it should be 
employed economically—that was to say 
that, at any rate, a sufficient number of 
convicts for the works should be em- 
ployed. He understood that the number 
of convicts employed at Peterhead was 
not sufficient. Was that because there 


as 


were no more convicts available for the 
works in Scotland 7 
Mr. E. Robertson 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he was 
glad to know that Scotland was so free 
from crime that it had but few convicts. 
There was, however, no law to prevent 
the employment on these national works 
at Peterhead of convicts from other parts 
of the United Kingdom. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that it 
would be undesirable to supplement the 
convict labour at Peterhead with free 
labour ; but there was no reason whatever 
why the work there should not be more 
expeditiously carried on without in any 
way departing from the general principle 
already laid down, and under which 
those works had hitherto been con- 
ducted. The harbour at Peterhead had 
been undertaken, because, in the opinion 
of Parliament, fortified by Reports of 
Committees and Commissions, it was a 
great national work. He was inclined 
to think that another part of the coast 
would have been more properly chosen, 
but the Chairman had pointed out that 
that was scarcely within the purview of 
the present discussion. He would merely 
draw attention to the fact that differences 
of opinion did prevail as to the selection 
of Peterhead Harbour, and that it was 
not by any means unanimous. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) had lifted the veil, and had 
revealed certain occurrences of the inner 
ring of political life; at any rate, the 
right hon. Gentleman had revealed and 
brought back to his recollection certain 
facts which accounted for the selection of 
the site, contrary to the opinion, he be- 
lieved, of the great majority of experts, 
amongst whom, as his hon. Friend re- 
minded him, might be ineluded the great 
mass of the naval authorities of this 
country. The hon. Member who last 
spoke, following to that extent the lead 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
complained of what he spoke of as the 
practice adopted by successive Govern- 


ments with regard to the allocation 
of certain special sums amongst 


them of rather under £30,000 annually 
for this purpose of Peterhead Harbour. 
They had heard «a good deal too much 
during the present Session of what was 


known as the ¢u quoque argument, He 
thought that both Governments were 


wrong, and that larger sums should have 
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national public work. Whatever might 
be said of previous Governments, it was 
no excuse for their successors following 
an equally indefensible course, and it 
was desirable that a protest should be 
entered against this practice. In his 
opinion, both the last and the present 
Governments were wrong in the course 
they adopted. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuurrLeworru, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : Hear, hear ! 

Mr. J. LOW THER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty wished for the honour of endorsing 
those sentiments. The right hon. Gentle- 
man felt that the Treasury had a fatal 
tendency to adopt very much the same 
course, as he (Mr. Lowther) had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman’s appli- 
cations in regard to national works had 
Leen disregarded. 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Quite the coutrary. 

Mr. J. LOW THER said, that was the 
experience of all those before the right hon. 
Gentleman who had held the Office the 
right hon. Gentleman now held. He 
was bound to say, however, that it was 
necessary for the Treasury to curtail the 
Estimates and keep them within reason- 
able limits and to disappoint the ex pecta- 
tions of Departmental Representatives. 
But the point he wished to urge, 
he hoped, would be treated as above 
mere Party questions, When a great 
national work had been decided upon by 
Parliament, upon the authority and = on 
the recommendations of strong Com- 
mittees and powerful Commissions, the 
House of Commons Representatives 
should insist upon the work being duly 
and diligently conducted, not pressed 
forward with undue haste, without re- 
gard to legitimate conditions by which 
all works of this kind were surrounded, 
but that Governments and 
succeeding Parliaments should carry out 
the work in a comprehensive manner. 
What he feared was that the work had 
been peddled and muddled away ina man- 
ner that was discreditable to this country. 
He did not wish to enter into other 


successive 


matters, as possibly he would have further 
opportunities for so doing ; but he wished 
to call attention to what he regarded as a 
disregard by the Government of their 
duties to improve the means of saving 
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life. A Royal Commission was appointed 
to consider the means of saving life at 
sea, and he hoped the Government in 
framing their Estimates for another year 
would disregard the evil precedents they 
had lent their countenance to this year— 
that they would cast aside both the prece- 
dents and the ta quoqgue arguments they 
had favoured them with to-night, and 
would set about improving the means for 
the saving of life at sea. 

*Tue SECRETARY to true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisperr, Oldham) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman in one of 
his remarks referred to the number of 
convicts employed at Peterhead. There 
was no doubt the number of convicts in 
Scotland was being decreased, and this 
had been going on for several years past. 
In his opinion, the question would soon 
arise whether the work at Peterhead 
should not be carried on more speedily 
than hitherto, and whether some other 
labour should not be sought to carry on 
the work. No doubt the undertaking was 
instituted for the purpose of employing 
Scottish convicts, and great difficulties 
might exist as to the employment of 
other convicts: but, at the same time, 
whether those difficulties were great or 
small, he admitted there was a case for 
inquiry as to whether there should not 
be an additional number of men put on 
the work. And now might he appeal to 
the Committee to allow them to take this 
Vote ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, he 
wished to say a word or two by way of 
explanation. The hon. Member the Civil 
Lord (Mr. E. Robertson) had taunted him 
with being a new Member, and not aware 


of the facts as to how the works at 
Peterhead originated. He was quite 


aware of the fact that Peterhead Harbour 
was decided upon some 10 years ago, and 
since then he had inspected four of the 
French harbours, three of which had been 
originated and constructed within the last 
10 years. That was the reason why he 
had contributed this small amount of in- 
formation to the Committee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that under Head 2 of this Vote, it ap- 
peared that an additional sum of £13,920 
was taken for the maintenance of the 
convicts : and he wished to know whether 
that represented the cost of the employ- 
ment of the convict labour, and that the 
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£29,800 in the Vote really represented 
the cost of free labour ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Yes. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it was sug- 
gested in some quarters there was a 
difference of opinion in Scotland as to 
what part of the work ought to be com- 
pleted first. As he understood, the 
greater part of the expenditure had been 
incurred in constructing the south break- 
water; and that if the same amount had 
been expended upon the north break- 
water instead, that now they would have 
had a harbour that would have been 
useful. He wished to know whether the 
engineering plans had been altered during 
the progress of the works ; whether the 
engineer had been consulted ; and whether 
it would not be possible to proceed with 
the north breakwater and defer the con- 
struction of the south breakwater ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the ques- 
tion referred to by the hon. Gentleman 
had been raised very recently, but the 
engineer had not yet expressed an opinion 
upon it. He would take care the hon, 
Gentleman should be put in possession of 
it when it was given. 

*ApwirnaL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, that if he understood there 
was any opposition to the harbour being 
made, or to its being where it was, he did 
not sympathise with that opposition. 
All naval men accepted a harbour of 
refuge wherever they could obtain it. 
He well remembered the Bill being 
brought in for the construction of the 
harbour in 1886, and the then Civil 
Lord was now Governor of New South 
Wales. But he mainly rose to point out 
to the Secretary to the Treasury that as 
he understood the convicts were to be 
withdrawn from Portsmouth there was 
an opportunity for reinforcing the estab- 
lishment at Peterhead and pressing 
forward the work. He thoroughly agreed 
that more convicts should be employed 
upon the works. For the construction 
of breakwaters convict labour was the 
best that could be obtained, because it 
was impossible to construct breakwaters 
under contract. ‘The best breakwater in the 
world—that at Portland—was entirely 
constructed by convict labour, Observa- 
tions had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Mr. Arnold-Forster) 
with reference to Dover, and he heard 
the right hon. Gentleman say that the 
House of Commons refused to assent to 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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the grant. He (Admiral Field) remem- 
bered that Opposition, the Leader of 
which, unfortunately, was Sir Robert 
Peel, and he remembered it the more 
strongly because he believed he first 
spoke on that question in this House by 
challenging the right hon. Baronet. But 
the Government were to blame in the 
matter. Why did they give in—why 
were they so half-hearted in the matter ? 
The Government allowed the House to 
go without Leaders, and, therefore, the 
House followed the right hon. Baronet, 
and voted for a miserable Motion that 
they were all smarting for now. Not 
only this Government, but past Govern- 
ments equally, had failed in carrying out 
their duties respecting the making of 
Dover Harbour what it ought to be—a 
man-of-war harbour and a torpedo station, 
[Cries of “Order, order!” ] He was 
not out of Order; and ifhe was he 
hoped hon. Members would be merciful 
to him, because he did not often trans- 
gress. If a Division were taken he 
should cordially support the Vote. He 
should like to have a harbour at Filey as 
well; but, as a sailor, he was satisfied 
with what he could get out of this or any 
other Government. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) said, 
he gathered from the Debate that both 
Parties agreed that more convict labour 
ought to be employed at Peterhead. He 
would point out there was a limit to con- 
vict labour, and that limit was to be 
found when the limit of accommodation 
at Peterhead Prison had been reached. 
He would, therefore, ask the Government 
to take care that when more convicts 
were sent to Peterhead in order to take 
part in the work of building the harbour, 
more were not sent than there was room 
for in the prison. He said this, because 
the majority of the Scottish prisons were 
at the present time, generally speaking, 
overcrowded. At present Peterhead 
Prison was not one of those, and he hoped 
it would be allowed to remain so; but 
that, if any addition was to be made, it 
would not be such as to make it possible 
this prison would become overcrowded 
like some others. 


Vote agreed to, 


Sm J. T. HIBBERT said, it was 
stated the Government woukl be willing 
to report Progress about half-past 10 
o'clock if satisfactory progress were 
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made. Might he ask that the next Vote 
—that for the rating of Government 
Buildings—which was not a contentious 
Vote, might be taken ? 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
Vote was an important Vote, and would 
take alone half an hour. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved that the 
Chairman report Progress. The general 
understanding was that at about half- 
past 10 o’clock Progress should be re- 
ported. It was quite true the Prime 
Minister, who, of course, was privileged 
in matters of this kind, introduced some 
qualifying words with regard to satis- 
factory progress having been made ; but 
he thought if the Prime Minister had 
been with them that evening he would 
have agreed with them in considering 
that extremely satisfactory progress had 
been made in Supply, and would have 
come to the conclusion that the Com- 
mittee had devoted itself attentively to 
Supply. But what he desired to protest 
against was that the Government should 
qualify the concession, if he might so 
call it, that they made by any condition 
as to what in their judgment might be 
satisfactory progress. He was driven to 
say that the experience of last night 
must be regretted, and that a repetition 
of it should be avoided. 
“Question !”] He thought it was a 
very practical question, and it was a 
question which concerned them at this 
moment, and was whether a mistake 
made last night—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must say the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot discuss the 
proceedings of last night. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, of course 
he would not do so; but he thought that 
the Government must have satisfied 
themselves that the conditions put for- 
ward by the Prime Minister had been 
fulfilled. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. J. 
Lowther.) 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was mistaken as 
to the arrangement. The Vote that 
came next had always been taken as an 
uncontentious Vote. 


Mr. HANBURY : It,is a most im- 
portant Vote. 
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Sir J.T. HIBBERT could not under- 


stand what there was contentious in it, 
and he should have thought that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would have allowed 
them to take it. He had been anxious 
to meet hon. Gentlemen from the first, 
and he hoped they would adhere to the 
spirit of the arrangement entered into. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) thought the Government could not 
have realised the importance of the next 
Vote. He should not be in Order in 
discussing it, but he could say there 
were one or two items that were in- 
cluded iu it for the first time, one being 
with regard to the rating of Diplomatic 
Buildings. Further, the Irish Question 
cropped up in the Vote; for there was 
an item respecting the Irish Constabulary 
which was likely to take some consider- 
able time. The right hon. Gentleman 
said they had not treated him fairly. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I said not in 
the same spirit. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
spirit of the Opposition was the same as 
that of the Government. He was not 
present during the discussion on the 
Vote on the Ordnance Survey, but with 
regard to that discussion the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board admitted that an im- 
portant point was raised that called for a 
reply in a speech that dealt with every 


branch of the subject. Under those 
circumstances, he thought they were 
not exercising any undue licence in 


considering the question, and arguing it 
in the interests of the British taxpayer. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolution [31st July] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1895-4. 
CLass IV. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £3,894,718, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1894, for Public 
Education in England and Wales, including 
Expenses of the Education Office in London.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Resolution be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he was glad they 
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had this further opportunity of discuss- 
ing the question of educational training. 
This Vote dealt with a matter which 
more than any other affected the domestic 
life of the nation. Although the amount 
expended under this Vote was large, he 
ventured to say the country would not 
complain of the amount provided the 
money was well spent. The right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of this Vote told 
them he had no difficulty with the Trea- 
sury as regarded technical education, 
because that tended to improve the trade 
of the country and, consequently, the 
sources from which the income came. 

Mr. ACLAND said, his remarks 
applied to all education, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: At any 
rate, that statement was true of technical 
education. He desired to point out to 
the House that the means of education 
applied to the largest industry of all— 
namely, agriculture, were deficient. If 
there was any class of people who ought 
to receive some agricultural teaching it 
was their true farmers—the agricultural 
labourers. At present there were practi- 
cally no means of imparting to them 
instruction in agriculture which would 
prove of so much value to them, It 
was quite true that there were evening 
schools, but he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman would contend that in 
these evening schools any large number 
of agricultural labourers were to be 
found. But, again, the class of teach- 
ing to which he referred must be 
imparted to the pupils when they were 
young, if it was to be of use to them in 
after-life ; therefore, he contended that 
this teaching should be given in the 
elementary schools to the ebildren when 
they were at anage at which they would 
be likely to be struck by that teaching 
and when it was likely to influence them. 
At the present time the teaching in the 
rural schools was too bookish. It pre- 
sented temptations and inducements to 
the children to get away from country 
life as soon as they possibly could, and 
he believed the educational mill they had 
to go through tended more to the de- 
struction of the powers of observation 
than a proper class of education would 
do, Elementary science, it was true, 
was taught in the rural schools, but not 
to uny great extent. More than one 
Inspector complained of the mechanical 
fashion in which education was given 

Mr. Jesse Collings 
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under the present system. The In- 
spector in the Eastern Division of 
England complained very much of the 
“Bradshaw style” of knowledge given 
in the sehools. For instance, when 
Dundee was mentioned, straightway a 
spring seemed to be touched and out 
came the answer, “Hemp, jute, and 
marmalade”; but when the Inspector 
went on to examine the nature of the 
reply, he found the idea in the child's 
mind was that jute was made into 
“brooches, marmalade, and silk hand- 


kerchiefs.”. They wanted to get object- 
lessons. If the children had got before 


them a pound or two of jute from 
Dundee in various stages of manufacture, 
they would not suppose it was made 
into marmalade. More than half of the 
present kind of teaching was thrown 
away. This criticism applied to agri- 
culture. In the very few cases in 
which agriculture was taught in the 
elementary schools it was taught in this 
theoretical way, and some of the In- 
spectors said that, although agriculture, 
when well and properly taught, was an 
attractive subject to children, yet very 
frequently it was of very little use or led 
to very little result through the theo- 
retical manner in which it was taught. 
What was wanted was a_ practical 
application of the theoretical knowledge 
given, and that could only be obtained by 
having what he had long advocated— 


namely, school gardens attached 
to each of the rural — schools, 
in order that the lessons might 


be demonstrated. There were many 
things, such as pruning, choice of 
seeds, poultry-keeping, and so on, which 
could not be taught theoretically or with 
advantage and good results. In order to 
bring about such good results they must 
have encouragement given by the De- 
partment, and then encouragement would 
be given by the Inspectors,who,he feared, 
did not give much encouragement to that 
particular class of schools and teaching. 
If they wanted to get anything good for 
their agricultural children they must go 
to Ireland for the example. In the 
National schools in Ireland agriculture 
was a compulsory subject, and so it ought 
to be in England. Some of the schools 
had gardens attached to them, in which 
practical demonstrations were given, and 
this was a matter he had always advo- 
cated. Mr. Carroll, one of the ablest 
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men connected with agricultural teaching 
in Ireland, said in his Report— 

“ Every National school in Ireland should be 
an agricultural school if situated in a rural dis- 
trict, and an industrial school when in a large 
town.” 

That was the sort of education they 
wanted ; but he regretted to say the pre- 
sent Vice President, whose ability no one 
recognised more than he, had not that 
practical sympathy with this class of 
education that he should like to see him 
have. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) contended 
that they would not get good agricultural 
night schools unless they had feeders for 
them in the form of agricultural teaching 
in their elementary schools. The present 
teaching, which was given in a theoreti- 
eal manner as a class subject, was of 
little or no value. Then if it were 
made a specific subject it must be 
taken by scholars when they had 
attained the Fourth or Fifth Standard, 
and they knew that the bulk of the rural 
children passed away from school as soon 
as they had reached the Fourth Standard. 
They really wanted active encourage- 
ment, and agricultural education should 
be made compulsory in the rural schools, 
It was said that young children could 
not do that kind of work; but he had 
some practical knowledge, and those who 
knew what children from eight to 12 
could do in farming, horticulture, and 
gardening would not agree with such a 
statement. He readily joined in the 
praise given to Inspectors ; but as a 
class they were trained in literary educa- 
tion; and they did not encourage that 
humble scientific teaching as much as 
they did literary instruction. He was 
aware there were some difficulties in the 
way of carrying out his suggestion, but 
these could be easily overcome by the 
Department. _If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give facilities for school 
gardens and practical teaching in agri- 
culture, the result would be to implant 
a love of rural pursuits in the minds of 
the children when they were at an age 
to receive those impressions, and they 
would obtain a knowledge which would 


be useful to them as cottagers after- 


wards, and make them good workmen. 
The Vice President would not allow any 
of the Goschen money to go to elemen- 
tary schools for the purpose in question. 
He knew the allocation of that money 
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was made by Act, but that Act could be 
amended by another Act if it were not 
for the opposition of the Vice President. 
Much of this money was being compara- 
tively wasted ; it would certainly do the 
highest form of good if Local Authori- 
ties were allowed to apply some portion 
of it to agricultural teaching. If we 
were to compete with foreign farmers, 
our farmers must be as well instructed ; 
and their education could not begin too 
early. Agriculture could no longer be 
carried on by rule-of-thumb; and we 
could not expect the agricultural 
labourer to become a practical tiller of 
the soil without the aids which were as 
yet denied him. He expressed the 
earnest hope that something would be 
done in the direction he had indicated. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he listened to the De- 
bate on the previous night, and he did 
not think any of the speakers touched 
upon a subject on which he was 
desirous of saying a few words. 
He wished to refer to one paragraph in 
the Vice President’s Report. He was 
glad to see the progress that was being 
made in the teaching of drill in ele- 
mentary schools, because he believed that 
drill led to the moral and physical im- 
provement of the boys, and, speaking as 
a public schoolman and a public school 
teacher, he would like to see it made an 
essential part of the curriculum of every 
school in the country. He was glad also 
to notice that the Savings Bank system 
was extending, and he did not kuow why 
they should not have such an institution 
in connection with their schools. He 
hoped the increase would be more rapid. 
He had also to express satisfaction at the 
establishment of libraries in connection 
with many elementary schools. This was 
a question of great importance, because 
not only was good done to the children 
themselves by the circulation among them 
of good, healthy books, but much was 
done through the agencies of the libraries 
in their influence on the homes to which 
the books were brought. A great deal 
of the controversy had raged round the part 
which religious education should play in 
schools. He strongly protested against 
the assumption that it was impossible to 
associate religious feeling and religious 
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teaching with Board schools. The people 
of Cornwall were as religious as any in 
the Kingdom, and yet in that county they 
had the highest development of the School 
Board system. St. Austell was the first 
to establish a Board school when the 
scheme was established, and since then 
the county bad been covered with Board 
schools. Theobjection was with them not 
to religious teaching, but to dogmatic and 
sectarian teaching, which was a system 
they would never consent to have im- 
posed upon them. Another point was 
that he would gladly see the Vote in- 
creased in the direction of giving further 
help to secondary education. They de- 
voted vast sums to the Army and Navy; 
and while he did not object to that, he 
thought they should spend an equally 
large sum on the important question of 
the education of the people. He wished 
also to see an improvement in the teach- 
ing of languages in the schools, and he 
would direct attention to what was done 
on the Continent in this direction. He 
hoped this question would not be 
neglected, as it was of vast importance to 
their commercial interests. He would, 
further, urge the desirability of intro- 
ducing into the regular curriculum of the 
elementary schools systematic instruction 
in physiology and hygiene, with special re- 
ference to the effects of alcoholic drink, 
stimulants, and narcotics on the human 
system. Such a system existed in nearly 
all the States of the American Constitu- 
tion, where scientific temperance was 
part of the elementary school training. 
Out of 18,000,000 children in the United 
States nearly 13,000,000 were being 
taught in these important lessons of 
hygiene and health, In this country they 
were sadly deficient in this matter, the 
Code containing no provision of the 
kind. It could not be alleged that there 
were no proper text books for teach- 
ing this subject in the elementary 
schools. He saw that a book giving the 
views of their own eminent «authority, 
Dr. W. B. Richardson, was used in the 
States. The views were set forth in the 
form of lectures. It appeared to him 
that, as a general principle, all their tem- 
perance legislation was, to a large extent, 
wasted effort if they did not begin at the 
beginning—that was to say, with the 
children in the schools. This kind of 
teaching based the character of the 
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children on a proper foundation from the 
beginning, and the recognition of such 
a principle would prevent a great deal of 
misdirected effort on the question of in- 
temperance and its results. He pressed 
this question very strongly on the Go- 
vernment, and trusted they would be 
prepared to do something giving direct 
sanction to the principle of temperance 
education. Something might be done 
towards dealing with the problem while 
the present Governmevt remained in 
Office, and he had no doubt, if his sug- 
gestion were adopted, the result would be 
satisfactory in the direction of diminish- 
ing this evil of intemperance. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the Debate on this question having been 
closured last night, there was nothing 
for him, and those who thought with him, 
but to debate the question now. It was 
stated asa reason for the Closure last night 
that the Debate on this Vote had never 
occupied more than one day ; but he could 
point to an occasion, in 1890, when the 
Debate was adjourned the first evening 
the Vote was proposed, and resumed and 
continued on a subsequent evening. The 
circumstances of that time and the present, 
moreover, were totally different. In 
that year the Vote was for £3,900,000 ; 
this year it was for £6,200,000, Surely 
they were entitled to discuss the question 
involving such a vast expenditure, and to 
discuss it thoroughly! The Vice Presi- 
dent (Mr. Acland) occupied nearly two 
hours yesterday 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : No. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, he was right. 
The first speech lasted for an hour 
and a quarter, and the second for 
half an hour, And yet they heard 
of closure and of waste of time! 
A great number of hon. Members—quite 
within their rights—got up as a chorus 
of flatterers to praise the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had no objection to 
that ; but as soon as the noble Lord had 
made his speech, which was a very 
powerful one, the Debate was closured. 
Well, it was no use mincing matters. He 
had some distinct statements to make 
which would go to prove that the Vice 
President of the Committee of Couneil 
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was doing everything he could to injure 
voluntary schools, and espevially the 
schools ef the Church of England. 


Mr. ACLAND: Everything he can ? 
*Mr. BARTLEY : Yes, pretty well 


everything he could. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman had not got to the extreme 
limit yet, but there were many ways of 
injuring them besides putting an im- 
mediate end to them. There was such a 
thing as harassing, and starving, and 
hampering them in many ways. No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman's 
position was a difficult one, and no doubt 
he had strong opinions of his own; but he 
was bound to carry out the spirit of the 
Edueation Act, which was that the 
voluntary schools should be maintained. 
There was a feeling spreading in all parts 
of the country that it was the intention 
of the Education Department to injure 
voluntary schools, and that was causing 
considerable irritation throughout the 
country. The action which had been 
taken against the London School Board 
had been a most extraordinary one, and 
the answers given on the subject by the 
Vice President of the Couneil were most 
peculiar, The reason for harassing the 
London School Board was that it was a 
Sectarian Body, but it was elected entirely 
by the ratepnyers just as freely as 
any other Body. But other 
had been cited in addition to 
that of the London School Board, and no 
answer had been given. He himself was 
going to bring forward four cases which 
had oceurred either in, or close to, the 
district he represented, and which showed 
the same spirit of animus throughout. 
First of all, as one strongly interested in 
voluntary schools, he must say they did 
not object to have pressure put upon the 
voluntary schools to make their buikd- 
ings and educational appliances and 
machinery better. But inasmuch as 
these schools were the pioneers of educa- 
tion before modern ideas on the subject 
were as ripe as they were now, it was 
contended that it was never intended 
when the Free Education Act was passed 
that this drastic system should be applied 
to them. The first case near his own dis- 
trict to whieh he wished to call attention 
was that of St. Paul's, Canonbury. This 
was a large and extremely well-con- 
ducted school, upon which a good deal 
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of money had been spent during the last 
two years on improvements, and it had 
just been threatened with an entire loss 
of the grants unless provision was made 
for infants’ hats, and that in spite of the 
assurance to the Inspector that the 
alterations would be effected. Surely 
this was not the spirit of the law—that 
the grant should be withdrawn and the 
school stopped because the accommoda- 
tion for infants’ hats was not all that it 
might be. It was plain that the Depart- 
ment desired to inflict injury on that par- 
ticular school. The next case was that 
of St. Philip’s, a Chureh of England 
school in Islington, It was as efficient 
in every respect as could be desired, and 
was admitted by the Inspector to be one 
of the best as regarded accommodation 
and appliances, but it had been warned 
because the infants’ cloak-room was not 
considered large enough. St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Islington, which was close to his 
district, was the third case. The build- 
ings of this school oceupied every 
square foot of the available site, in a 
densely-populated district, and it was 
threatened with extinction unless class- 
rooms and cloak-rooms were immediately 
provided, That meant that the school 
would be shut up if the order was 
enforced, because it could not increase its 
space. The fourth case was that of 
St. Matthew’s, Islington, the class-rooms 
of which were deemed to be too small, 
although the school was built only a few 
years ago, with the full approval of the 
Department. In order to do what was 
now required within a limited space of 
time the managers would have to raise 
not than £500 or £600, The 
managers were unable to do this in their 
poor parish within the short time speci- 
tied. He held that to treat these schools 
—all of whieh, he need hardly say, were 
Church of England schools—in this way 
was notcarrying out the spirit of the law. 
There was another case which was not 
in his district, but some distance away, 
and in that case the school buildings 
were reported as being “malodorous,” 
and immediate re-construction was 
ordered. Plans were submitted to the 
Department, but were sent back for 
alteration, and the grant was withheld 


less 


till the order was carried out, 
notwithstanding that the delay was 
occasioned by the Department itself, 
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From the Return for 1890-91 it appeared 
that 110 or 112 schools were warned in 
that year that the grant would be with- 
held unless certain things were done; 
but from the latest Return it appeared 
that in the 12 months to which it re- 
ferred more than double that number of 
schools were warned—namely, 277. 


Mr. ACLAND: All of them during 
the tenure of office of the late Vice 
President. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, that the Report 
which contained the figures had been 
only just issued. It was a remarkable 
thing that a Return should be published 
He should be glad if the 
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a year late. 
right hon. Gentleman would give them 
the figures for the past year. He re- 
gretted that he should have made an 
error, but he ventured to affirm that 
when the Return for the past 12 months 
was published it would be found that 
the number of schools warned had 
further increased. The matter, after all, 
was only trifling; and the cases he had 
already mentioned conclusively proved 
that there was a system abroad of 
harassing and doing their best to destroy 
the voluntary schools. There were one 
or two other matters to which he wished 
shortly to refer. First of all, as to 
musical instruction, about £200,000 a 
year was spent on it, and there was only 
one Inspector to look after the whole 
matter. That was at the present 
time anything but satisfactory. He had 
no time to refer to the Reports, but all 
who had studied them would acknow- 
ledge that they were not at all satis- 
factory. In the same way, with regard 
to needlework, there was only one 
directress for both England and Scotland. 
In many schools needlework was not 
taught at all, and in many others it was 
not taught in a satisfactory way, and yet 
a knowledge of needlework was much 
more necessary than parsing and grammar, 
which was dwelt on to a large extent in 
the Code. He had no hesitation in 
saying that this teaching was one of the 
subjects which affected the well-being 
and the comfort and the happiness of in- 
dividual people of this country more than 
many others of a more high-sounding 
character. Then as to cookery—which 


had heen referred to yesterday—the right 
Mr, Bartley 
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hon. Gentleman the Vice President had 
acknowledged that the subject was not in 
the position he should like. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that 90,000 
girls had been brought under instruction ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman acknow- 
ledged that there were 2,000,000 girls 
between the ages of 12 and 17 in the 
country, and that the number under in- 
struction in cookery should be 500,000, 
As had been pointed out by the Inspec- 
tors, cookery was a question which affected 
the health of the community, and he did 
not hesitate to say that it had a direct 
bearing on the question of temperance. 
In the homes of the poor cookery was 
carried on in such a way as to make food 
very often repulsive, and this led, in a 
great measure, to the bad habits of the 
people. He considered that the question 
of encouraging education in coukery was 
far more worthy of the attention of the 
Vice President of the Council than the 
destruction of the voluntary schools, 
Another question referred to yesterday 
was that of evening schools. To his 
mind these schools were a grotesque 
failure. From the way the Vice Presi- 
dent talked about them one would 
imagine that a great deal was being 
done. He had told them that there 
were only 65,000 pupils in our evening 
schools at the present time, while 25 
years ago there were more. No doubt 
the Evening Code was a step in the 
right direction ; but there were items in 
it which were open to objection. There 
were, at the present time, at least 2,000,000 
children between the ages of 12 and 15, 
and 500,000 left our elementary schools 
every year. Under these circumstances, 
to talk contentedly about having 65,000 
children in our evening schools was to 
be living in a fool’s paradise. He thought 
that if compulsory education were neces- 
sary at all, it was more necessary to 
secure evening ‘school attendance after 
a child left school at the age of 12 than 
at any other period of its life. This was 
the most vital period in its education. He 
believed there were only about 8,000 
pupils in the evening schools in London, 
when there ought to be 40,000, There 
were 60,000 or 70,000 children in the 
streets of London every night. Educa- 
tion in this country must be a sham, 
unless they could carry it on longer than 
the age of 12. The work and condition 
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of the poor rendered it necessary for 
children to be employed at an early 
age, ‘but these children, after they 
left the day schools, ought, for two 


or three evenings a week, to be 
under some higher culture. The next 


question which he wished to refer to 
was that of Training Colleges. A whole 
evening might well have been devoted to 
the subject of Training Colleges. They 
all knew that more teachers were wanted. 
They had something like 50,000 trained 
teachers—trained more or less—and the 
waste in that number was 6 per cent.— 
that was to say, it was necessary to train 
about 3,000 a year. Scotland was in 
advance of England in this matter, 
because they were rapidly introducing 
there a system by which the teachers 
went to the University classes for certain 
parts of the curriculum and training. 
Now, it was desirable to train our teachers 
on far broader principles than those at 
present adopted. Our present system 
made them very narrow-minded. He 
was quite sure that the time had arrived 
when the teaching in our elementary 
schools should be widened in a proper 
way. At present a child entered the 
elementary school, became a pupil teacher, 
went to the Training College, where he 
mixed with persons of the same class as 
himself, and returned to the work of 
teaching. This system tended to make 
the teachers narrow-minded, and to form 
them into a clique ; and he thought the 
time had come when the profession 
should be widened, and when some 
teachers should be taken from a more 
cultured class than was at present the 
case. They did not want to do away 
with the Training Colleges, but they 
wanted to leaven the whole teaching 
staff with a more cultured of 


class 


teachers, both men and women. That 
question should be carefully gone 
into in discussing the subject of 
the Education Vote. The last ques- 
tion which he wished to deal with 
was that of the fee grant, and 


on that question he must find fault with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his Report, said there was 
reason to believe not only thaf the num- 
ber of children on the register had largely 
increased by the abolition of school fees, 
but also that the attendance of the older 
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scholars on the register had materially 
increased ; and on May 7 he said that 
the number of school children had _ in- 
creased by 70,000 or 80,000, The right 
hon. Gentleman gave it generally to be 
understood that the result of the Free 
Education Act had been largely to in- 
crease the number of scholars. 


Mr. ACLAND: Yes; that 


result, so far as we can judge, 


*Mr. BARTLEY : But 


Page after page of 


is the 


what did the 
Inspectors say ? 
their Reports stated distinctly the reverse. 
One of the Ivspectors said that the 
figures indicated a diminution in the re- 
gularity of attendance, both on the part 
of the older and younger children, 
Another—Mr. Coles—said that after the 
novelty of free education had worn off 
the attendance fell off. Mr. Green re- 
ported that there was a growing indiffer- 
ence on the part of the parents to send 
their children regularly to school. He 
confessed that attendance had increased, 
but said that the percentages of average 
attendance had fallen off. Mr. Sewell 
said that free education had not 
tributed to improved attendance in any 
sensible degree, and Mr. Fowler said that 


col- 


the introduction of free education had 
caused a large influx of children, 
especially of the younger ones; the 


average attendance had risen, but had 
fallen off after a short time. Page after 
page of the Reports were to the effect 
that free education had not tended to in- 
crease attendance or regularity of attend- 
ance. 


Mr. ACLAND: 


the case. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the increase in 
the numberof school children was between 
70,000 and 80,000, Half of that increase 
was of infants under five years of age, 
who were not sentto school for education, 
but to be looked after. What did it 
mean then? Why, that 40,000 children 
over five years of age had been 
added to the register. And at what 
cost? Why, at a cost of £2,250,000 
—that was to say,every extra child which 
they got to school costing the 
country at the present time £60 a year 
He maintained that no one 


The statistics prove 


was 


per head. 
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realised, when the Act freeing education 
was passed, that this would be the result. 
In conclusion, he protested against the 
notion that in voting £6.250,000 on a 
matter so closely affecting the well-being 
of the country they were only to be 
allowed a few hours for discussion, and 
that Debate was to be stifled by the 


Closure. Every one of the subjects be 
had referred to was worthy of the 
attention of the House—much more 


worthy than the subject to which they 
had been devoting months. 

Mr. J.W. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
IIyde) said, he wished to bring forward 
which had 
attention earlier in the Session—namely, 
Petitions under the Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given him a courteous 


u matter to he directed 


but a most unsatisfactory answer. 
He had said that, no matter how 
the signatures were obtained to a 


Petition, it was the duty of the Depart- 
ment to take action on it. The question 
was, whether a single dissatisfied or evil- 
disposed person in a district should have 
the power to alter the whole of the exist- 
ing school arrangements in that district, 
and to force a School Board upon it ? 


Mr. ACLAND said, that when a 
Petition was received, lest they might be 
acting on bogus signatures, they sent the 
document, or a copy of it, to the managers 
of the sehool concerned ; and if it was 
found (as sometimes it was) that certain 
signatures were not bond fide, they were 
struck off. 


Mr. J. W. SIDEBOTHAM said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had informed him 
that the Department did not consider 
the manner in which the siguatures were 
obtained. He was not going back to the 
question of Clause 5 of the Act of 1891. 
When that clause was under considera- 
tion, many of them saw what would 
follow. They felt absolutely certaiu 
that for every case where there was an 
honest, genuine, demand on the part of 
the people for free education, they would 
have a large number of cases in which 
there would be no genuine demand— 
cases where he might say the demand 
would be spurious. 
due to) single individuals who, 


Petitions were some- 
times 


for political or personal reasons, wished 
to upset 


Mr. Bartley 


the existing arrangements. 
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These individuals were in evidence in 
our large towns immediately after the 
Act came into operation. The first 
device they resorted to was to send out 
cireulars to the school managers demand- 
ing free places for the children, He 
held in his hand one of these circulars 
which were taken to school by the 
scholars purporting to be signed by the 
parents, It was a printed paper 
addressed to the school managers, ex- 
pressing a desire for free places in the 
school. These cireulars were uot given 
to the children by the parents to take to 
school. The whole thing was the work 
of one individual who, earried away by 
mistaken zeal, wished to upset the ex- 
isting school arrangements. One of the 
masters had made a statement from 
which it appeared that he had received 
one of the circulars from a child whose 
father’s signature was appended to it, 
and that the child’s father, on being 
questioned, declared that he had not 
signed it, that he knew nothing about it, 
and that that was the first time he had 
seen it. The father stated that he did 
not want free places, and added—* The 
hit we have to pay now will hurt nobody.” 
No doubt the object of the circulars was 
to obtain from the managers the refusal 
of the demand for free places, so as to 
enable a Petition to be presented. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he would attach any great weight toa 
Petition obtained by such means? He 
happened to be Chairman of the managers 
of one of the voluntary schools in the 
distriet represented by the hon, Member 


for the Gorton Division of Lancashire 
(Mr. Mather), anid presided over a 
meeting of all the school managers 


in the district, when the Act was. first 
passed. It was found impossible to free 
the schools entirely, but fees were very 
materially reduced, and the meeting 
arranged to provide 10 per cent. of free 
places, it being anticipated that this 
would satisfy all the reasonable require- 
ments of the place. No complaints were 
heard until, in September last, the gen- 
tleman to whom he had referred took it 
into his head to get up a Petition. He 
sent the Petition to various houses, and 
had it exhibited at the Co-operative 
Stores, with the result that 155 signa- 
tures were obtained, and free places were 
demanded for 380 children, An inquiry 
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revealed the facts that in two cases the 
husband and wife both signed, in two 
cases nobody resided at the address given; 
that one person who had signed did not 
live in the district; that in some cases the 
people who signed were ignorant of the 
object of the Petition, and that those who 
signed at the Co-operative Stores thought 
the Petition was one in favour of 
building central stores in connection with 
the Co-operative Society. Eighty of the 
persons who had signed subsequently 
withdrew their signatures, and sent a 
counter-Petition to the Education De- 
partment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that, whatever the manner in 
which signatures were obtained, it was 
the duty of the Department to take 
action upon them. He (Mr. Sidebotham), 


however, did not think that those who 
had signed a Petition in absolute 


ignorance of its prayer came under the 
description given in the Act of persons 
who “ desired ” free accommodation, Of 
course, if the right of petitioning were 
fairly exercised nobody could reasonably 
complain ; but he did ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to secure fairness, and not to 


allow any abuse of the power of 
petitioning. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD (York) said, he 


had endeavoured to discover from the 
speech of the hon. Member who had just 
sat (Mr. Sidebotham) whether 
he was attacking the authors of the Free 


down 


Edueation Act or the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had to administer that measure, 
The hon. Member could not be aware of 
what had to be done at the Education 
Department on receipt of the Petition. 
As soon as a Petition reached the De- 
partment an impartial investigation 
always took place, and a Return was 
made to the Department as to the result 
of that investigation. Itappeared to him 
that, under these circumstances, the hon. 
Gentleman had not any grievance at all. 
The hon. Member for North Islington 


(Mr. Bartley) had indulged in some 
somewhat acrimonious observations. He 


had complained that he was not heard 


last evening. He had, however, the 
consolation of knowing that he had 


repeated his arguments three times to- 
night. First of all, the hon. Member 
told the House what he was going to 
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say, then he laid before the House the 
evidence he had as to what he was going 
to prove, and he wound up by telling the 
House what, according to his view, he 
had proved. Therefore, the House had 
an opportunity of hearing all his argu- 
ments three times over. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): No, 
no! 

Mr. LOCKWOOD: The hon. Mem- 
ber who interrupts was probably bored, 
and did not listen. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : On the contrary, 
I listened to the whole speech, and I 
thought it a very concise and admirable 
speech. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD said, if the hon. 
Member had listened to the speech he 
could not have understood it. The hon. 
Member for North Islington was evi- 
dently annoyed because the tone and 
tenour of the speeches last night had 


and Revenue, &c. 


been in approbation of the policy of the 
Vice President of the Council. This, 
apparently, had rankled somewhere in 
the form of the hon. Gentleman. No 
evidence whatever had been offered by 


the hon. Gentleman to establish the 
charge he had made that the Vice 


President of the Council had made an 
attack on the voluntary school system. 


He (Mr. Lockwood) could give the 
House an instance of the right hon. 


Gentleman's interference, which certainly 
justified all the approbation he had 
received. A requisition was sent up 
from the City of York for free places for 
5,000 children. That requisition was 
investigated by an impartial tribunal, 
with the result that the 5,000 was re- 
duced to something over 2,500; but the 
right hon. Gentleman had ordered that in 
that city 3,000 free places should be 
provided for children whose parents 
desired that they should have free educa- 
tion, and he (Mr. Lockwood) was glad to 
know that two schools were in course of 
construction which would meet the views 
of his constituents in this respeet. 
For himself, he could only say that he was 
very thankful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for what he had done for the City 
of York. These criticisms on free edu- 
cation came with very bad grace from 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. During the 
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last General Election they told those 
whose suffrages they were seeking that 
it was the Conservative Party who had 
given the nation this great boon of free 
education. He was not surprised that 
right hon. Gentlemen at the head of the 
Opposition were now conspicuous by 
their absence. Of course, they did not 
wish to listen to criticisms on a policy 
which they claimed as their policy upon 
the hustings. But why should fault be 
found with the present Government for 
carrying that policy into effect ? 

*Mr. BARTLEY: As a matter of 
personal explanation, may I point out to 
the hon. Gentleman that he has made a 
mistake concerning myself? I spoke 
against, and divided the House against, 
free education at every stage. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD : I at once apolo- 
gise to the hon. Member. I was not 
aware that he had taken up that attitude, 
and I withdraw my cbservations so far as 
he is concerned. 

Mr. W. SIDEBOTTOM (Derby- 
shire, High Peak) said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the Vice President 
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to a matter in which some of his con- 
stituents were deeply concerned, and he 
promised that his remarks would not be 
characterised by any bitterness. In one of 
the villages in Derbyshire there was a 
Wesleyan school which supplied the 
educational wants of the population, and 
that school had recently been condemned 
by the Inspector under very harsh cir- 
cumstances. The school was opened in 
1871, and since then it had been the only 
school in the district. A few years ago 
it was structurally altered in conse- 
quence of directions issued by the De- 
partment, and the alterations and 
improvements suggested by the Inspector 
himself were carried out. And now the 
school was condemned because of the 
alleged unsuitableness of the accommo- 
dation for infants. The objection to the 
room set apart for infants was that it was 
only 10 feet high, and not sufficiently 
large. But the room was the best one 
in the building : being under the chapel, 
it was the coolest in the summer and 
the warmest in the winter, and it was per- 
fectly well ventilated. The Inspector 
had also ordered the removal of 


Mr. Lockwood 
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the offices to another part of 
the premises. Surely it was harsh 
that one Inspector should condemn 


a school which had been altered a few 
years previously to meet the requirements 
of his predecessor, and should insist on 
either a complete alteration of the pre- 
mises, and the practical rebuilding of the 
school, or the establishment of a School 
Board with a Board school? The rate- 
able value of the district was only 
£2,000, and the erection of a new school 
would entail an expenditure of a rate of 
at least from 3s. to 6s. in the £1, while 
the maintenance of the school would 
also throw a_ serious burden on the 
owners of property, all of whom—except 
the chief landlord, who was a Roman 
Catholic—were poor people. The popu- 
lation was only between 400 and 500; 
and between 1871 and 1891 it only 
increased by seven. If the Vice Presi- 
dent would kindly look into these facts 
he would realise the hardship of the 
action being taken by his Department. 
The preseut trustees of the school were 
already in debt to the extent of £200 in 
connection with the former alterations, 
and they were totally unable to go to 
the expense of erecting a new school. 
Might he point out that Lord Cross’s 
Committee suggested that when altera- 
tions were ordered to be carried out ina 
school the Department might very well 
consider the making of a grant in aid of 
the work ? This was a case in which a 
grant might well be made. He ventured 
to think that the hon. Member for the 
City of York (Mr. Lockwood), who, as 
a lawyer and a good speaker, was 80 
well able to make the best of a bad case, 
had misapprehended the meaning of the 
hon. Member for the Hyde Division of 
Cheshire (Mr. Sidebotham), who was 
not condemning the Vice President, but 


was simply pointing out the bogus 
character of some of the Petitions 
on which the right hon. Gentleman 


was called upon to act. He was aware 
of the of a Petition sent from 
Gloucester, and returned in consequence 
of some informality. It was only signed 
hy about 90 people, and two-thirds of 
those signatures were obtained by mis- 
representation. The Petition which 
was substituted for it had only from 50 
to 60 signatures ; and such a document, 
coming from a place with a population 


‘use 
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of 20,000, ought not to have undue 
weight with the Vice President. The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to consider, 
not merely the bond fide character of 
the signatures, but also the number in 


proportion to the population of the 
district from which the document was 
sent to him. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 


COUNCIL (Mr. Acianp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I think the hour has 
arrived at which I ought to reply to the 


criticisms which have been directed 
against the Department I have the 
honour to administer. I am glad to find 
that to the charges of severity made 
against me by hon. Members oppo- 


site—and the accuracy of which I have 
already denied—is not added the allega- 
tion that my action is directed solely 
against the Church schools. The hon, 
Member for North Islington (Mr. Bart- 
ley) would apparently have the House 
believe that I and my Department are 
engaged in a personal crusade against 
Chureh schools. That I deny absolutely, 
and I am glad to hear that my sympathy 
is asked by the Member for the High 
Peak Division of Derbyshire (Mr. W. 
Sidebottom) fora Wesleyan school. We 
are trying to raise the sanitary condition 
of the schools, and we try to do it all 
round, I can only say that if particulars 
are given to me in regard to this Wes- 
leyan school I will earefully look into 
them. It seems to be thought that be- 
eause a school has been once approved 
of, therefore it is not to be afterwards 
touched. If that principle were acted 
upon we could not have any improve- 
ment at all in the buildings; and it is 
perfectly obvious that we must, from 
time to time, make further demands, in 
order to mect modern requirements, and 
to act in accordance with the general 
fecling of the country as to the way in 
which children should housed in 
schools. The hon. Member for the 
Hyde Division of Cheshire (Mr. J. W. 
Sidebotham) spoke of the way in which 
Petitions are got up. Of the 
Department have nothing to do with the 
Petitions sent to managers of schools; 
but when they are forwarded on to the 
Department then we do our best to in- 
Vestigate them, and to climinate from 
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them any bogus element. I do not 
gather that the hon. Member for the 
Hyde Division levelled any real charge 
of unfairness against the Department in 
this respect ; but I may point out that if 
a Petition has upon it only half-a-dozen 
bona fide signatures, the signatories’ 
demand to be allowed to avail themselves 
of the advantage of free education is one 
which ought not to be ignored, I believe 
that our action, on the whole, in regard 
to Petitions, has worked very satisfac- 
torily. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir J. Lubbock) insisted on the desir- 
ability of getting out the Report earlier ; 
and I can only reply to him that, if I 
have an opportunity of doing so, I will 
endeavour next year to issue it a month 
or so earlier. The hon. Member for 
Thirsk (Mr. J. G. Lawson) alluded to 
the Pocklington case. It was not until 
a late stage in the negotiations that we 
learned that the Trustees of this school 
were not persons closely connected with 
the parish. Mr. Forster specially pro- 
vided for cases such as this in his Act, 
which direets a summary process in cases 
where managers say that they cannot 
carry on a school any longer. The 
words are— 

“When the Education Department is satis- 

fied that the managers of any elementary school 
in any district are unable or unwilling any 
longer to maintain such school, and if, on the 
school being discontinued, the amount of ac- 
commodation is insufficient, then a School 
Board shall be set up.” 
The Department were in correspondence 
with the managers of the school, who 
wrote that they intended to shut up the 
school. We at onee replied indicating 
what would be the consequence of that 
action, and were again assured that they 
were quite determined to close the school, 
Then it was that the School Board was 
up. The case 
essentially an ordinary case under the 
Act that it was not even brought to my 
notice until the hon. Member put a ques- 
tion in the House in regard to it, 


Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) : Did not the managers in their 
letter of the 10th of February, some days 
hefore the School Board notice was 
issued, offer to carry on the school tem- 
porarily while other arrangements were 


was considered so 


being made ? 
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Mr. ACLAND: Yes; but the ques- 


tion then was as to the permanent and 
not a merely temporary supply of school 
accommodation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Bordesley 
Division of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) spoke strongly on the question 
of agricultural education. I dealt with 
that subject in my speech yesterday, and 
urged the importance of the subject, 
going so far as to admit that in order to 
encourage the teaching of elementary 
science we might diminish the time now 
devoted to some other branches of educa- 
tion. I think if anyone will refer to the 
Schedule he will see that considerable 
advances have been made in that diree- 
tion ; but if the right hon. Gentleman 
wants us to find money to provide schools 
with gardens for the purpose, I must tell 
him I think that neither the Treasury 
nor the Government would consent to 
such additional charges. So far as 
County Councils are concerned, I think 
the late Government were well advised 
in their Technical Education Act in 
directing that the special grants 
should not be used for standard subjects. 
The hon. Member for Camborne (Mr. 
Conybeare) spoke on the subject of thrift, 
and urged the importance of teaching 
hygiene and physiology, especially with 
regard to the effect on the system of 
alcoholic drinks. I may say at once 
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that I am carefully considering this 
subject, and before a new Code is 
drawn up I hope to make some 
changes in the suggested direction. 


The hon. Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley) made allusion to the time 
occupied by the Education Vote Debate 
in 1890. What I said last night as to 
the Debate having always been com- 
pleted in a single night was based on 
information supplied to me by my right 
hon, Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. But what was the case in 1890? 
The then Vice President did not get up 
to make his statement till 7 o’clock ; 
he spoke for two hours, and it was really 
half-past 9 before the Debate itself com- 
menced. QOn the next day the Debate 
began at the ordinary time, and lasted 
seven hours. I think that, adding to 
the time devoted to the Debate last 


night the two or three hours we are 
setting apart for it to-night, it will be 
found that the period allowed for dis- 
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cussion is quite as long as in any previous 
year—at any rate, no great disparity will 
be found. The hon. Member for Islington 
cited the case of several schools. He 
had not given me notice that he was 
going to mention them; and, as the 
Department has to deal with thousands 
of schools, I think he will admit that I 
van searcely be expected to carry in my 
head the details as to particular cases, 
many of which do not come under my 
personal notice. Had the hon, Member 
warned me I would have been prepared 
with all the information required. The 
hon. Member took exception to the action 
of the Department in threatening to 
withhold the grant unless proper cloak 
rooms were provided. He seems to 
think the deficiency a light matter, but 
he is wrong. When many wet hats and 
wraps are hung up in a schoolroom we 
know that a close atmosphere is created, 
and that the health of the children is 
likely to suffer. Cloak rooms, especially 
in large schools, are an absolute neces- 
sity ; and then, as to the size of class- 
rooms, the Department do not insist that 
every schoolroom shall be I8 feet by 
15 feet, but are ready to take a reason- 
able view of the circumstances of each 
case. We know that small rooms are 
apt to be unhealthy, and we do our best 
to put an end to the evil where it can be 
done. The hon. Member further touched 
on the necessity for more attention to be 
devoted to instruction in needlework and 
in cookery, and complained that there 
was not adequate inspection in regard to 
the former subject. I can only say that, 
personally, I should not be sorry to see 
more female Inspectors appointed for that 
purpose if Parliament will only grant the 
money ; as to the need for a broader curri- 
culum and better opportunities for instrue- 
tion in many of our Training Colleges, I 
quite agree with him. Now I come to 
the question of free education. The 
statistics show that, whereas in former 
years there was an increase of 30,000 
children in attendance at the public ele- 
mentary schools last year the increase rose 
to 160,000, of whom a large number were 
infants. I do not agree with the hon. 
Member when he said that the sole 
result of the Free Edueation Act passed by 
the late Government was to bring 40,000 
more children into the elementary schools. 
I think the relief given to parents in 
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agricultural districts and in the poorer 
parts of towns, where they have been 
saved the necessity of paying 2d., 4d., 
6d., and even 8d. a week, has been very 
great indeed ; and I am sure that most of 
the hon. Gentleman’s colleagues, during 
the General Election, claimed the credit 
of that relief for the late Government. In 
conclusion, I can only again repeat what I 
have had tosay on previous occasions. We 
are making no attack on Church schools. 
We are considering the general welfare 
and the healthy condition of all schools 
alike. We make no distinction of creed: 
the advances we are making are careful, 
reasonable, and but gradual, and I 
challenge any hon. Member to point to 
any Church school which is well built, 
well supplied, well managed, and where 
the teaching is good, which has suffered 
the smallest harm since my accession to 
Office. In all matters which conduce to 
the welfare of Church schools 1 have 
acted exactly as my predecessor acted. 
*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, that although he had ample 
materials in his hands, he would not, at 
that hour of the night, enter into the 


many questions which he had been 
anxious to lay before the House. But he 
was bound respectfully to enter his 


protest against the way in which this 
subject had been treated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. He cordially agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Department that there was 
no sum of money more cheerfully granted 
by the House than the Education Vote; 
but that was no reason for stopping the 
mouths of those who wished to discuss 
the Vote and the action of the Govern- 
ment. But last night the Debate was 
closured by the Vice President, and that 
evening the right hon. Gentleman had 
answered some of the remarks then made. 
That this was necessary showed that the 
action taken by the right hon, Gentle- 
man in closing the Debate was too 
summary. Why did not the Government 
look at this matter from a broad and 
common-sense point of view 2?) Why did 
they not see that it was not one of those 
questions which could be forced down 
the throat of Parliament? Up to this 


time there had been nothing but harmony 
on the subject of education, and the Vice 
President was the first to disturb it by 
acting as the mouthpiece of a system 
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which, no doubt, in his heart he con- 
demned. The Act of closing the Debate 
last night was not only ungracious, but 
it was accompanied by an inaccurate 
statement. The Vice President said 
the Debate on the Education Vote 
had never exceeded one night, and 
he now admitted that he was wrong. 
His suggestion was that never before had 
the Education Vote lasted more than a 
single night, and they now knew that 
in 1890 it ran into two nights. The 
Debate on this Vote had been perfectly 
bona fide, aud certainly there could be 
no suggestion of obstruction. The pre- 
vious night every speech delivered from 
the Opposition side had been balanced by a 
speech from the other side, and to call 
the action of the Opposition obstruction 
was an abuse of language. And what 
had occurred that very night ? The hon, 
Member for Camborne, acting within his 
undoubted right, spoke for three-quarters 
of an hour. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Excuse me, I 
spoke for less than half-an-hour. 

*Mr. J.G. TALBOT, continuing, said, 
he accepted the correction. And later, 
the hon. and learned Member for York 
(Mr. Lockwood) had taken part in 
the Debate, so that it could not be 
said that the time had been monopolised 
by the Opposition. Now, he did not 
intend to make a speech, for the double 
reason that it was too late, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President could not reply to it ; but he 
did protest, in the presence of the Speaker 
and of the House, against that important 
subject being dealt with as it had been 
by the Government, for points were in- 
volved which deeply moved the heart 
and conscience of the country. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he also desired to 
make a protest against the manner in 
which the Debate had been conducted, 
for it was most injurious to the interests 
and character of the House thus to 
silence hon. Members subjects in 
which they and the public 
were deeply interested. He had de- 
sired to point out that an Article 
had been introduced into the Code for 
evening continuation schools called * the 
moral and eivie duties of the eitizen,” 
which had been taken almost word for 
word from the aggressively secular Code 
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of the French, entitled “ Instruction 
civique et morale.” 
Mr. ACLAND: I never saw it, and I 

drew up the Code myself. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the repudiation reminded him of the 
story of the boy wio asked a school- 
fellow to write him a copy of verses, 
and was supplied with some lines from 
Virgil, which the master recognised. Of 
course, the boy who asked for the verses 
did not know what was given him, but 
the boy who wrote them did; and in the 
same way, although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might not be acquainted with the 
French Code, the person who prepared his 
Code for him knew well the source from 
which this particular Article was derived. 
Like the hon. Gentleman who last 
spoke, he protested against the Closure of 
last night, and against the practical 
Closure of that night, by the right hon. 
Gentleman rising to reply before hon. 
Members had finished their criticisms. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution agreed to. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(427,) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): At this 
hour of the night—— 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
object. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I do not propose 
to ake a speech, but I think it is due to 
the House I should briefly explain the 
object of the Bill. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I shall be obliged 
to object. The Bill must be put down 
ata proper time, 





Mr. H. GARDNER: I am_ very 
sorry 

Mr. BARTLEY: Do not closure us, 
then. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Second Reading 
morrow, 

MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That the 5 
County Council (Money) Bill. 
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deferred until To- 


have agreed to, London 
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Act, 1871. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act for enabling County Councils 
to promote the establishment of Hospitals 
for the reception of Patients suffering 
from Infectious Diseases.” [Isolation 
Hospitals Bill [ Lords. } 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act 
for further promoting the Revision of the 
Statute Law by repealing Enactments 
which have ceased to be in force or have 
become unnecessary.” [Statute Law 
Revision (No. 2) Bill [Lords.] 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute 
dated 23rd July, 1893, declaring that 
Sydney Francis, Town Postman, Post 
Office, was appointed without a Civil 
Service Certificate through inadvertence 
on the part of the head of his Department 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Tadle. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(LEICESTER). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of Leicester for trans- 
ferring part of the Parish of Hugglescote 
and Donington to the Parish of Bardon 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 (EAST 
RIDING OF YORKSHIRE.) 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire for the conversion of part of 
the Rural District of the Pocklington 
Union into an Urban Distriet [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


COLLEGE CHARTER (UNIVERSITY OF 
WALES) ACT, 1871. 

Copy presented,—of a Petition of the 
University College of North Wales, the 
University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
with, and the University College of 
South Wales aud Monmouthshire, praying 
for the Graut of a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion of a University in and for Wales 
and the County of Monmouth, to be 
called “The University of Wales”; 
together with a Copy of the Draft of the 
Charter applied for [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed, 
[ No. $57. } 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after One o'clock, 





Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 2nd August 1893. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


ATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
(LONDON) BILL 
(No. 411) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s) said, that upon this Bill the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Acland) undertook to bring up two 
Amendments of a verbal character, and 
he wished to know if he was to under- 
stand that those were included in the Bill 
as it now stood ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is referring to another Bill—to No. 
2 Bill ; the Bill now before the House is 
not the one to which he refers. 

Mr. BENN: I understood 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): That Bill will come on on 
Thursday. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendments 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers will 
then be introduced. 

Mr. BENN: I am much obliged. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


EDUC 
FIRMATION 


[ Lords), 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SurrLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4. 
(THIRD VOTE ON ACCOUNT). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a further sum, not exceeding 
#2,111,500, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, for or towards defraying the Charges 
for the’ following Civil Services and Revenue 
Departments for the year ending on the 31st 
day of March, 1894, namely -— 
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CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass I. 


Rates on Government Property 
Railways, Ireland .. eee eee 


Seats II. 


United Kingdom and England :— 


House of Lords, Offices 

Treasury and Subordinate 
ments ... 

Home Office and Subordinate Depart- 
ments ... eee eee . 

Foreign Office 

Colonial Office o 

Privy Council Office and Subordins ite 


sao 


Departments .. 
Board of Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments eee eee eee 
Board of Agriculture 
Charity Commission eee ese 


Civil Service Commission 

Exchequer and Audit Department 
Friendly Societies, Registry 

Local Government Board 

Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant in Aid 
National Debt Office = , 
Public Record Office 

Public Works Loan Commission 
Registrar General's Office 

Stationery Office and Printing 
Woods, Forests, &e., Office of e 
Works “and Public Buildings, Office of 


Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland 
Lunacy Commission 
Registrar General's Office 
Board of Supervision 


Ireland :— 
Chief Secretary and Subordinate De- 
partments eee eee eee 
Charitable Donations and Bequests 
Office 


Local Government ‘Board 
Public Works Office 
Registrar General's Office 
Crass LI. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
Law Charges 
Miscellaneous Legal Expenses 
Supreme Court of Judicature 
Land Registry a” one 
Police, England and Wales. 
Prisons, England and the (¢ ‘olonies 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Scotland :— 
Register House 
Prisons, Scotland ... 


Treland :— 

Supreme Court of Judicature, and other 

Legal Departments on one 
Land Commission ... eve eee 
County Court Officers, Kc. ... eee 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, Kc. 
Constabulary . _ eve 
Prisons, Ireland... — 

3B 
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1,500 
18,000 


5,000 
8,000 


8,000 
4,000 
2,000 


1,000 


11,000 
1,300 
3,000 
2.000 
5.000 
1,000 

20,000 

10,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1.000 
1,000 

80,000 
1.000 
7,000 


1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,500 


200 
80,000 
3,000 
2,000 


15,000 
3,500 
25.000 
500 
5.000 
100,000 
2,000 


3.500 
5,000 


14,000 
6.000 
13,000 
9,000 
100,000 
lou 
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Crass IV. 
United Kingdom and England :— 
Science and Art Sng, United £ 








Kingdom 32,000 
British Museum ... 6,000 
Scientific Investigations, Ke., United 

Kingdom eee see 1,000 

Ireland :— 

Public Education ... ese eee 30,000 
National Gallery ... +e ove 300 
Crass V. 

Diplomatic and Consular Services 25,000 
Crass VI. 

Superannuation and Retired Allow- 

ances ... eee eee eee =—:25, 000 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 

Allowances, Great Britain ‘ 100 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland ... vee = 7,500 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland 7,500 

Crass VII. 

Temporary Commissions... «. —«8 000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... ees 600 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland ... 8,000 

Total for Civil Services £701,500 

REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 

Customs ... eee eee 70,000 
Inland Revenue ... eee 290,000 
Post Office een «s» 900,000 
Post Office Telegraphs 150,000 


Total for Revenue Departments £1,410,000 


£2,111,500 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, that under 
Sub-head F he found a great number of 
matters, amongst them an item of £1,500 
for the insurance of Government property, 
and he thought he should, therefore, be 
in Order in calling attention to a subject 
he had been most anxious to raise. He 
should have preferred to raise the ques- 
tion upon the Estimates, but it was im- 
possible to know when they would be 
brought on; and as he was anxious to 
bring the matter forward at the earliest 





Grand Total 





opportunity, he would do so now. He 
was alluding to the subsidy of 
£10,000 — of which this item of 


£1,500 was a part—which was voted in 
aid’ of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 
He did not wish to move the reduction of 
the Vote, though it would be necessary 
to do so to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that this sum was 
totally inadequate for the purpose. Any- 
one who had studied the question must 
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have realised that the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade is totally inadequate for the 
needs of the Metropolis. They had a 
very striking instance of this in July of 
this year. According to a report from 
The Times, a fire broke out at 2 o'clock, 
at 3 o’clock it had enormously in- 
creased ; and when Captain Simmonds 
telegraphed for assistance to West Ham 
he received the reply that all their 
engines were employed, as they had a 
fire to deal with in their own immediate 
neighbourhood. He _ submitted _ this 
showed a very grave state of affairs. 
This matter received attention some 
time ago, a Committee being appointed 
for the purpose in 1876. That Com- 
mittee in 1877 recommended that the 
amount granted under this sub-head 
should be increased. In their Report the 
Committee saw the strength of the Force 
was inadequate for the work, and that one 
consequence of the limited number was 
that neither engines nor fire escapes 
could be thoroughly effective. Another 
consequence was that a station might be 
left with only one man to keep up com- 
munication, and perhaps without any, in 
which case the station would be closed, 
and thus the district would be left in 
quite a hopeless condition in the case of 
a fire occurring whilst the station was 
closed. The most serious result from 
short-handedness was that there was no 
reserve adequate to deal with any 
extraordinary emergency such as might 
happen if two or three conflagrations 
took place at the same time. That was 
exactly what happened on July 18 of 
this year, and it was then found that the 
force of the Metropolis was totally 
inadequate to deal with the outbreak 
efficiently. In 1866 Captain Shaw was 
asked to report the lowest standard at 
which the Fire Brigade should be kept, 
and he reported there should be 189 fire 
stations, 139 fire escapes, and 351 fire 
engines. In 1876 Captain Shaw gave 
an estimate of what he considered would 
be the lowest cost of maintaining an 
efficient Fire Brigade. His estimate was 
that the lowest annual cost would be 
£70,000 a year, and that it ought to be 
£120,000. He was asked to make a re- 
duced estimate, and he made a second 
estimate, in which he fixed the cost at 
£52,000 a year. He was told that that 
was still too high, and was asked to 
make an estimate that would not go be- 
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yond £50,000, to give the lowest num- 
ber of engines, stations, fire escapes, and 
men that would keep Lou lon safely pre- 
served. The lowest estimate he then 
made was that it would take 169 stations, 
330 fire engines, 200 fire escapes, and 
931 men. That was the lowest strength 
Captain Shaw gave as compatible with 
the safety of London. He need hardly 
point out to the Committee how enor- 
mously London had grown since 1867, 
and yet the strength of the Brigade was 
only 55 land stations and four floating 
stations, instead of 169; only 179 fire- 
escape stations, instead of 200 ; and only 
132 fire engines, instead of 320. 

THe SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I hope the noble Lord will excuse me for 
interrupting him, but I think this is a 
matter more for the LondonCountyCouneil 
than the Committee. The noble Lord 
has no power to move an increase, and I 
should be sorry to stop him but for the 
fact that he will have another oppor- 
tunity to raise the question. I do not 
think this is the time to go into the 
question of whether a greater expendi- 
ture 1s necessary. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, of course, if he was decided against 
he would cease his remarks; but he 
thought he could show from an extract 
from the Report to which he had referred 
that in recommending that the 4d. rate 
should be increased to 1d., they urged that 
the Government contribution should be 
increased, and it was upon that that he 
based his case. He knew he might 
bring the question up on Friday; but, 
possibly, they would not reach the Vote 
ou that day, and—he might as well make 
the confession—he should not be here on 
Friday, and, therefore, he thought he 
should be in Order in raising it now. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think it is not 
in Order to go into details, for this is 
only a special grant in addition to the 
contribution by the Government to this 
service, and paid in respect of Govern- 
meut property in London. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
thought that perhaps it would be con- 
venient this discussion should come on iu 
its regular course. No doubt the noble 
Lord, being prevented from being present 
at the meeting of the Committee on 
Friday, thought it desirable to avail him- 
self of this opportunity ; but, still, he (Mr. 
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Lowther) considered it would be more 
convenient that it should stand over. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) pointed 
out that the Fire Brigade was under the 
control of the London County Council. 
The Government contributed certain 
moneys in respect of the insurance of 
Government property ; the Treasury paid 
to the London County Council, by way 
of contribution for expenses, such sums 
as Parliament from time to time granted 
for the purpose, not exceeding in any one 
year the sum of £10,000, For some 
years they had paid the maximum, and 
the County Council could not ask for 1d. 
more. He would respectfully submit 
that the action of the London County 
County was a matter entirely for the 
London County Council, and not for the 
Committee. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) remarked 
that the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
victed himself out of his own mouth ; 
he admitted that Parliament had con- 





trol 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
admit it. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that Parlia- 


ment was not bound to vote the maxi- 
mum sum, 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyllshire) : 
I rise to a point of Order. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he was raising 
a point of Order. What he understood his 
noble Friend was endeavouring to do was 
this : Though he would like to see the 
amount raised, his contention was that 
before they voted the maximum sum 
they should have some means of seeing 
that the sum was properly administered, 
and that they got full service for it. He 
thought his noble Friend was perfectly 
right in endeavouring to get some further 
information than they got at present. As 
he understood it, no account whatever 
was rendered by the London County 
Council, and what his noble Friend wished 
was to get from the Treasury some promise 
that they would see, as they were perfectly 
entitled to do, that an explanation was 
given by the London County Council of 
how the money was expended. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that upon 
the point of Order—though, perhaps, that 
should be decided at the time it arose— 
he would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
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that, according to the doctrine the right 
hon. Gentleman had just laid down, all 
Motions other than those by Ministers of 
the Crown would be out of Order. The 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
when any Member of Parliament desired 
to draw attention to a subject included in 
the Estimates it was necessary to move 
to reduce the Vote, although the ob- 
ject avowed in the first line of the 
speech was to largely increase it. Con- 
sequently, if the right hon, Gentleman’s 
objection to the language of his hon. 
Friend were sustained, it would be fatal 
to every Motion that might be made for 
the reduction of any Vote. He pointed 
this out in order that the right hon. 
Gentleman might not commit himself to 
such a doctrine. On the question of 
their control over the sum, he understood 
the statutory obligation was with regard 
to the maximum ; that Parliament was 
prohibited from giving more — than 
£10,000 in any one year ; but there was 
nothing to prevent Parliament in its 
wisdom reducing the amount by £1,000, 
or £9,000, or any sum it chose; con- 
sequently, the Committee had as much 
control over the item of £10,000 in re- 
spect of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
as of any sum placed at the disposal of 
the Colonial or Foreign Offices. Parlia- 
ment had absolute control over the sum 
down in the Estimates—that was to say by 
way of reduction, and the right hon. 
Gentleman kuew perfectly well that 
it was open to every single Member of 
the Committee to propose any reduction 
he thought fit. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that what 
he poiated out was that they had no 
jurisdiction over the Lendon County 
Council, who were responsible for the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, though they 
had control over the sum granted in aid 
of their expenditure, and could reduce it 
if they thought proper. They had no 
control over County Council and Borough 
expenditure, simply because they made 
grants to these Bodies ; they were not 
seised of the expenditure of Local 
and County Authorities. They were at 
liberty to say they would reduce the sum ; 
but they had no right to control the 
London County Council, whom Parlia- 
ment had constituted as a responsible 
Authority. What he understood the 
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noble Lord to object to was the inade- 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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quate manner in which this duty was 
carried out. The difference between the 
right hon. Gentleman and himself. was 
that the London County Council was not 
a Government Department. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is perfectly 
clear the London County Council is not a 
Government Department, and the House 
has no control over its expenditure. 
Parliament can subscribe a certain sum 
towards that expenditure, and it is com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move to 
reduce it. 

Mr. HANBURY said, there was this 
distinction between the contributions to 
Local Bodies and the County Council of 
London : that this was given for a definite 
Government purpose, and for no other 
reason whatever : and when it was given 
for that definite and special purpose, they 
had a right to see that that purpose was 
earried out, and that the Government 
property was protected. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8S.) said, the real question was 
whether the Fire Brigade was efficient 
for its purpose ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not the 
question ; the only question is whether 
this money shall be subseribed or not. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, perhaps he might be allowed 
to explain that he commenced his 
remarks by saying that he should 
move a nominal reduction; but after 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman he would not press the matter 
further. He hoped, however, now that 
the subject had been brought to the 
attention of the Government, they would 
give it their serious consideration. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Every atten- 
tion shall be paid to what has been said, 

Mr. HANBURY wished for a definite 
ruling. His contention was that, con- 
trary to what had been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman, this contribution to the 
London County Council was of a totally 
different nature to all other grants to 
County Councils, because it was given 
for a specifically definite and important 
purpose ; that was to say, for the protec- 
tion of property belonging to the Go- 
vernment in London ; and he asked if it 
was not their duty to see that money so 
voted was properly applied by the London 
County Council ? 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) wished to say a word on this point, 
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because he was most anxious that the 
Government, for the sake of the few 
minutes they would save to-day, might not 
give away proper Treasury control over 
the sum they were asked to vote. He 
apprehended the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in a matter of this kind, 
had power to diseuss anything or 
resolve anything the Treasury might dis- 
cuss or resolve. The Committee had 
the power to attach any condition ; to 
decide in what mode the contribution 
should be made, or the way in which 
the work should be done ; and unless the 
Committee retained that power and 
exercised it, if necessary, the Treasury 
would not have that stimulus to vigil- 
ance over the Pubiie Expenditure which 
it ought to have. If, according to the 
doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), the 
Committee of Supply was curtailed in 
its liberty in criticising the Expenditure 
of this country, he was sure the Treasury 
would relax in its efforts, and the Public 
Service would suffer. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it is 
perfectly clear that the Committee of 
Supply of the House of Commons has 
no control over the administration of the 
London County Council ; at the same 
time, it seems equally clear the Committee 
can refuse either the whole sum or any 
part of it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he was under an arrangement with 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland not to 
raise any Irish question on this Vote to- 
day. What he wanted to ask, however, 
was this: He wished to know whether, 
if they got past an item on which they 
could raise a perfectly legitimate discus- 
sion with regard to rating of Government 
property and light railways in Ireland, he 
would be able to raise the question in 
Committee to-morrow ? It was a very 
important matter, and he wanted to know 
whether, having undertaken with the 
Chief Secretary not to raise these ques- 
tions in his absence to-day, it would be 
competent for him to raise a discussion 
on them at another time 

Sin T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) said, 
he also had a question to raise, but at the 
request of the Chief Secretary he would 
not do so to-day. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the hon. 
Baronet would have every opportunity 
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for discussing the question he desired to 
bring forward on Friday, and he thought 
it would be waste of time if they were to 
discuss these matters twice over. The 
questions as to the rating of Government 
property and light railways would come 
on in their natural course on Friday, and 
he thought his hon, Friend behind him 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) would then have an 
opportunity of discussing the questions 
he desired to discuss. He understood his 
hon. Friend did not wish to raise, upon 
the question of the Chief Secretary’s 
Vote, the subject of light railways, but 
only to raise those matters for which the 
Chief Secretary was responsible. The 
Vote for light railways was specially 
fixed for Friday. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he under- 
stood that the Vote on Account was to 
be taken to-day and to-morrow. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, two days 
were given for it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether, 
in that case, the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to give him an opportunity of 
raising the question on the Report stage or 
the Vote on Friday ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT said, he wnder- 
stood an opportunity would be given to- 
morrow on the Vote on Account. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he 
thought that opportunity was vanishing. 
Supposing Vote 33 was disposed of to- 
day, and another item came on which had 
nothing to do with the Chief Secretary's 
Office, he would have no opportunity at 
all, unless the Government were to put 
down the Report stage as the first Order 
of the Day on Friday. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
wished to point out to the hon, Gentle- 
man that after all the items had been 
disposed of he could raise the question 
on a Motion to reduce the entire Vote. 
Therefore, his opportunity would not be 
passed, even though the special items 
referring to it had been passed. He 
understood that the conversation between 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
Russell) had reference to matters for 
which the Chief Secretary was respon- 
sible. He was not responsible for the 
light railways, as they would come 
under the Treasury ; so that if the Com 
mittee should be disposed to postpone 
that item, the hon. Member would be in 
no better position than he now was. 
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There was another Vote for light rail- 
ways in Ireland coming on next Friday, 
and upon that Vote the hon. Member, 
he thought, would be able to raise a dis- 
cussion, but he certainly hoped the 
Committee would not agree to postpone 
discussion upon any item in the Vote. 


THe CHAIRMAN : It would be out 
of Order to postpone the Votes in this 
Vote on Account ; and if any particular 
Vote should be passed, it would be im- 
possible to go back upon it. I under- 
stand that the two Votes on the rating of 
public property and light railways in Ire- 
land are the two that are next in Order. 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL asked whether, 
under these circumstances, the under- 
taking that he had given to the Chief 
Secretary was to deprive him of rights 
which he now possessed ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT was anxious, 
if possible, to meet the wishes of his 
hon. Friend, but it was necessary that 
they should proceed according to the 
usual order. They could not break the 
Rules of Committee of Supply, and, there- 
fore,all the items in the Vote on Account 
must be taken seriatim. If Vote 33, the 
one in which his hon. Friend was in- 
terested, was reached to-day, they would 
be obliged to consider it even in the 
absence of the Chief Secretary ; but it 
would be possible for his hon. Friend to 
bring forward any question he thought 
proper on the Report on Friday, Even 
if the hon. Member was not able to bring 
it on upon Report, unless the matter 
was particularly urgent, he would have 
another favourable opportunity within a 
few weeks, when the Vote would be 
taken in its usual course. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that 
under these circumstances it would be 
impossible to again enter into any ar- 
rangement with a Minister. His right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary dis- 
tinctly arranged that any question affect- 
ing Ireland should not be raised on 
Wednesday. Upon that he (Mr. Russell) 
consented not to bring forward his 
questions until Thursday, when the Chief 
Secretary said he would be back. He 
hoped the Committee would see that he 
was rather hardly dealt with. As the 
points connected with Ireland that he 
wished to raise were of extreme urgency, 
he could not afford to wait until the 
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ordinary Estimates came on. 
Mr. Sexton 
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Mr. SEXTON asked whether, after 
all the items had been dealt with, it would 
not be in Order to move the reduction 
of the whole Vote, and upon that Motion 
to raise a discussion on any question 
relative to the sum in which a discussion 
was desired ? Otherwise, what meaning 
was there in moving a reduction of the 
whole Vote ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid it 
would be impossible to go back upon a 
former item once it has been passed. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Then I 
move that you report Progress in order 
that this may be fully discussed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again." —( Mr. T. W. 
Russell.) 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
that some arrangement might be come to. 
He knew that the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 
agreed to the wish of the Chief Secretary 
that the discussion on the Vote on 
Account should take place to-morrow. 
What he would suggest was that they 
should proceed with the discussion on the 
Vote on Account until they reached Vote 
32, and then, when they reached Vote 
32, there were two courses open to them 
—either the Government should give 
special facilities for raising the discussion 
on the Report stage, or his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury could 
withdraw the two Votes from the Vote 
on Account and bring them up as a fresh 
Vote on Account for to-morrow night, or 
the first thing on Friday morning. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, another 
course might be followed. Supposing they 
reached V ote 32 to-day, it might be possible 
to report Progress then and go on with 
the balance of the Votes in Class I. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, there was also 
another matter that ought to be con- 
sidered, and that was that the hon. 
Member for the Ince Division of 
Lancashire (Mr. 8S. Woods) was placed 
in some difficulty. The hon. Member 
came down yesterday intending 
to move the Adjournment of — the 
House respecting the contract of M‘Cor- 
quodale & Co., but was induced not to 
do so on the understanding that he would 
be able to raise the question upon the 
Stationery Vote, and the hon. Member 
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went away under the impression that the 
Vote on Account would be begun to- 
morrow. [“ No, no!”] He only stated 
what was his impression of the hon. 
Member's belief. He thought he ought 
to mention this case, as trouble might 
arise out of it afterwards. Undoubtedly 
the question the hon. Member wanted to 
raise was a matter that would be pro- 
perly dealt with upon the Stationery 
Vote. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether it 
would be in Order to move a reduction 
of the whole Vote after the reduction of 
items had been moved ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is quite in 
Order to move for the reduction of the 
whole Vote, but you cannot go back to 
an item in the Vote which has been 
passed. That is in accordance with 
Rule 3 regulating the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, after the items 
had been passed, what question would 
be in Order in moving the reduction of 
the whole Vote ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Any subsequent 
items—that is to say, you cannot go 
back upon any item. 

Mr. SEXTON: If a Member moves 
the reduction of the whole Vote is it 
open to him to discuss anything that is 
contained in the whole Vote? Other- 
wise, I cannot see what object there 
would be in moving a reduction of the 
whole Vote. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It is competent 
to an hon. Member to move a reduction 
of the whole Vote rather than take the 
course of moving the reduction of any 
particular item, Suppose a Motion was 
made to reduce an item, and that that 
was disposed of, it would be out of 
Order to go back to it. 

Mr. SEXTON : Supposing the hon. 
Member, on reaching Item 33, chooses to 
pass that by, would it not be open to 
him afterwards to move the reduction of 
the whole Vote, and raise a question 
upon that item ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It would be dis- 
tinetly out of Order. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he would 
withdraw his Motion to report Progress, 
but would renew it if Vote 33 was 


reached to-day. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he was 
about to ask the hon. Member to with- 
draw his Motion so that they could have 
time to make arrangements to meet his 
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wishes. There was a third course that 
could be adopted, but he felt some diffi- 
culty in suggesting it to the Committee ; 
it was that they should be allowed to 
take the Vote on Account to-night, and 
the Report stage could then be taken the 
first thing to-morrow, when every item 
contained in the Vote on Account could 
be discussed upon the Report stage just 
as well as it could be discussed in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : No, Mr. Mellor, 
we have had experience of that this 
Session. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would be 
glad to see the question raised in some 
way. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
Original Question again proposed. 


*Sin R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he rose to draw attention to an item 
of some considerable importance 


Mr. WYKEHAM CORNWALLIS 
(Maidstone) said,he rose toa point of Order, 
He asked whether he should not have pre- 
cedence in raising a matter as to the 
collection of Land Tax ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the 
hon. Member for Maidstone was in Order. 


Mr. WYKEHAM CORNWALLIS 
said, he would not detain the Com- 
mittee for many minutes. Hon. Mem- 
bers, he thought, would remember that in 
1886 an Act was passed making the 
extraordinary tithe rent-charge a per- 
petual charge, instead of one which varied 
according to the crops and cultivation of 
the land. Up tothe beginning of this 
year it was doubtful whether or not the 
Land Tax ought to be charged on the 
new tithe rent-charge. This question 
had been settled in the beginning of the 
year by the Vicar of Marden, in Kent, 
who appealed against the Land Tax. 
The Court upheld the view of the Vicar 
that the extraordinary tithe rent-charge 
was not liable to the charge of Land 
Tax. The costs of this appeal on the 
part of the Vicar amounted to £177, and 
they fell on the Land Tax-payers of the 
parish, who felt that they had a griev- 
ance in being called upon to pay the 
whole of the costs in what was, to all 
intents and purposes, a test case. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : Is this a matter 
for the Treasury ? 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Yes, Sir. It 


is u matter for the Treasury. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is in Order. 

Mr. WYKEHAM CORNWALLIS 
said, in the cireumstances which he had 
stated, he should like to know whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury could 
inform the Committee as to the existence 
of some means of obviating what was 
generally felt to be a considerable hard- 
ship ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he could 
assure the hon. Member that he sym- 
pathised very much with what the hon. 
Member had said of the hardship suffered 
by the parish he mentioned. So far as 
he was personally concerned, he could 
tell the hon. Member that every effort 
had been made at the Treasury to see 
whether there was any mode of relieving 
the Parish of Marden from the payment 
of this sum. Unfortunately, no fund 
was available which could be applied to 
this purpose. The hon. Member was, 
no doubt, aware that there were a 
certain number of persons rated for this 
purpose who had not paid the amount 
due from them. As they were supposed 
to be persons who were unable to pay, 
he did not think that, as far as they 
were concerned, they would suffer any 
inconvenience from the position in which 
they were placed. A test case had been 
undertaken for the benefit of tne whole 
country ; and if there had been any funds 
available at the Treasury which could 
have been applied in relief, the Treasury 
would have assented to their application. 
He again acknowledged the hardship, 
and regretted it was not in his power to 
say more. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): May I 
ask a question ? I do not gather from 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, in the case of those persons 
who were unable to pay, the amount 
will be levied ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE said, he was now in 
Order, he presumed, and he would pro- 
ceed to deal with Item 5, Class II., 
Foreign Office. He was sorry to be 
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obliged to move a reduction of the Vote. 
He was about to do so, however, not 
because he meant any particular mis- 
chief, but because he wished it to be 
understood, in the Parliamentary sense 
of the term, that they on that side (the 
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Opposition) of the House meant business, 
and must insist upon having a satis- 
factory 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) rose 
to a point of Order. He wished to ask 
whether he could call attention to one or 
two Irish railway matters if the hon. 
Baronet was allowed to proceed ? Would 
he have forfeited his right at this 
stage if he did not ask his questions 
now ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The questions 
must now be raised on the Report, if 
at all. 

COLONEL 
but 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Baronet 
is in possession. 

Coronet NOLAN said, considering 
the hon. Baronet had not given in his 
Amendment, perhaps he might be 
allowed to intervene. He was not going 
to detain the Committee more than a 
moment. 

*THe CHAIRMAN If the hon. 
Baronet wishes to give way heis at liberty 
to so 80. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I give way, Sir. 

CoLtone. NOLAN said, he was 
obliged by the hon. Baronet allowing him 
to mention one or two small matters. He 
was not entering into controversial ques- 
tions, and he only wanted to have this 
information from the Treasury. First of 
all—regarding the Tuam and Claremorris 
Railway—he noticed that the money on 
the Paper was not wanted until March, 
1894, and he would inquire whether that 
would not prevent the opening of the line ? 
Then there was the Galway and Clifden 
Railway—what arrangements had been 
made in regard to that ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was probably not 
in the House at the time, and did not 
know that it had been arranged to take 
these railway questions for discussion at 
a later stage. If they were going to 
diseuss them at all, they should be dis- 
cussed all together, and he would like to 
know where they now stood. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he was not 
raising any controversy. He was only 
asking for information, and he hoped his 
questions would be considered if the 
information were not now available. As 
to the Galway and Clifden line, he hoped 
the right hon, Gentleman would say 
whether it would not be possible to open 





NOLAN: Yes, Sir; 
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a portion of the line. It had been said 
that something had happened to a con- 
tractor—it was not clear whether he had 
failed or not—and they might have some 
statement on the subject. The third 
question he had to put was not one to 
which he expected an answer now. It 
was as to whether money had been re- 
fused for the pushing forward of a line at 
Ballyghadareen. He had not been able, 
owing to the duties of the Session, to 
visit the West of Ireland for some time, 
and he was not aware how these matters 
stood ; but he had no doubt the Financial 
Secretary could tell him. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, with 
regard to the third question, he would 
make inquiry. The fact that the money 
for the Tuam and Claremorris line was 
not wanted until March next would not 
delay the opening of the line. It would 
be opened as soon as possible. The work 
on the Galway and Clifden Railway was 
now being pressed on. The whole of 
the line was expected to be completed at 
the beginning of next year. There were 
now 1,400 men at work under a new 


contractor. 
*Sir R. TEMPLE again rose, and 


said : I have once more to ask the atten- 
tion of the Committee to a question of 
considerable importance. It arises on 
the item for £4,000 for the Foreign 
Office. I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will forgive me if I move the reduction 
of the Vote by £1,000, I do so not 
because I mean to be particularly hostile, 
but as an indication that we on this side 
of the House, in the Parliamentary sense 
of the term, mean business, and that 
we must have a clear and satisfactory 
explanation with regard to what is known 
as the Franco-Siamese difficulty, which is 
still open, I understand, between those two 
countries. The reason I do so is because 
the question is becoming a burning one 
in England ; it has attracted the atten- 
tion of almost every Chamber of Com- 
merce in the country, and it is a matter 
of deep and earnest anxiety to the 
London Chamber of Commerce especially. 
The impression is prevalent that British 
diplomacy has received a check. [An 
hon. Member: No.] That impression 
is prevalent most undoubtedly, It is 
felt that Siam has been very hardly 


treated, and that British interests have 
not been sufficiently safeguarded. I 
hope this impression will be proved tobe 
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erroneous. No one has a higher opinion 
than I have of tne admirable, courageous, 


and patriotic manner in which Lord 
Rosebery has conducted the foreign 
affairs of the country. But while I am 
willing to believe that there is an 


explanation, that explanation has not 
yet been given ; and it must be given, if 
not at once, on the very earliest occasion 
possible. Until then the Foreign Office 
is on its defence. With regard to the 
trouble between France and Siam, it is 
quite possible that Siam may be in the 
But is not the fact that France 


wrong. 

demanded the cession of the territory in 
dispute a confession that it ix not 
hers, and that she is, in a certain 


sense, the aggressor ? Hitherto British 
interests in Siam have at least been 
co-equal with those of France. The 
British understanding with Siam dates 
from ancient times; the British Consul 
at Bangkok has always been on an 
equality with the French Consul—he has, 
indeed, been the more influential of the 
two, because four-fifths of the trade at 
Bangkok is British. All this gives us a 
great and predominating interest. Well, 
Sir, I congratulate the country and the 
Government on being relieved from the 
anxiety of a blockade. If the blockade 
were to take place, there would be very 
serious feeling in this country. With 
British vessels flying the British flag, 


manned, or at least commanded, by 
British sailors, and carrying British 
cargoes, and with steamers carrying 
British mails, all to be stopped by 
French war-vesselx in a time of pro- 
found peace, it would be difficult to 
induce the British nation to accept 


the technical explanation that it was a 
“pacific blockade.” I do not think my 
strong-handed, clear-headed, and practical 
countrymen would accept such an ex- 
planation. ‘The impressiou would be that 
British interests had been foreibly inter- 
fered with by France in time of peace, 
and that would have a dangerous effect 
on the public opinion of this country. 
As regards the territorial cessions de- 
manded by France, they relate entirely 
to the left hank of the Mekong River. 
Cambodia, in the deltaic region of the 
Mekong, is undoubtedly French; but 
above that region both banks of the 
Mekong are in the possession of Siam for 
more than 1,200 miles, and up to the 
23rd degree of North latitude, where the 
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Shan territory, an appanage of British 
Burma, is reached. On the left, or 
east, bank of the Mekong the Siamese 
territory is abutted by Annam and Ton- 
quin—French territory. It is from 
these French territories that the aggres- 
sions of individual Frenchmen and 
French officers have been made. No 
doubt the object is to form a junction 
between the French dominions in Cam- 
bodia, on the one hand, and Tonquin, on 
the other hand, by annexing a part of 
the left bank of the Mekong. Perhaps 
a certain amount of annexation here on 
the part of France might be tolerated. 
Her interests are great, and those of 
Siam much less. But, whatever may 
be the merits of the dispute, whatever 
the provocation offered by France, certain 
outrages were committed on Frenchmen, 
some French blood had unhappily 
been shed, and France demanded as 
reparation a territorial cession. From 
Cambodia northwards to the 18th degree 
of North latitude the cession of the left 
bank of the Mekong would have been no 
great matter if France had been satisfied 
with that. She would have obtained 
her desired connection between Cambodia 
and Tonquin. But France, as we 
understand, was not satisfied, and this 
is the first matter on which I press 
for specific information. From the 18th 
degree of North latitude there begins 
a great bend of the river westwards. 
If France had demanded the cession of 
all the territory on the left bank of the 
Mekong, that, geographically, would mean 
the cession of that great piece of territory 
included within the bend. That is the 
next point we are anxious to have infor- 
mation on. The question is, is that 
territory included in the cession made by 
Siam’ If so, French dominion will not 
exactly have penetrated into the heart of 
the Kingdom of Siam, but into the 
northern portion of it, and it will have an 
effect on England, because it will have 
brought France far nearer to Burma 
than she has ever been before, and nearer 
to the Shan States, which I have just 
mentioned, It will make France hang 
like a great war-cloud over Siam. Then 
at the top of the river bend is the State of 
Luang-Prabang. What are the boundaries 
of this State’ How much is on the left 
or eastern bank of the Mekong, and how 
much on the western? I wish to know 


whether it will be possible by British 
Sir R. Temple 
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negotiations to arrange that, if the 
cession to France is to reach as far as 
Luang-Prabang, a straight line shall 
be drawn along the Eastern end of the 
bend, so as to exclude all the great 
Western portion from the cession. If 
that could be arranged diplomatically, 
the result would be highly satisfactory to 
Siam and to British interests; and if 
France is sincere in saying that she only 
desires to have a full territorial com- 
munication between Cambodia and Ton- 
quin, then she ought to be satistied with 
the drawing of a straight line from the 
Southern to the Northern end of the bend. 
That, again, is a point on which I desire 
explanation. We fear, of course, that 
the French are determined to go as far 
as Luang-Prabang ; that is, as far as the 
20th degree of North latitude. But the 
queston is, will France be content with 
that ¢ I believe the first demand was the 
whole of the left bank of the Mekong 
till it teuched the Shan States, which are 
under British rule, in the 23rd degree of 
North latitude. That demand has 
been wisely abated. I understand, and I 
hope it is correct, that the British Foreign 
Office is negotiating for a neutral zone 
from the 20th degree to the 23rd degree 
of North latitude, to the frontier of Upper 
Burma, that is, to the Shan States. 
I hope that such an _ arrangement 
will be agreed to; but, at the same time, 
I wish to point out that if France succeeds 
in acquiring all the territory enclosed in 
the bend she will come very near to that 
neutral zone, and we shall then require a 
neutral zone between the middle part of 
British Burma and the new French 
territory. This would, undoubtedly, 
greatly complicate the question. I hope 
the Government will be able to give an 
answer to the effect that the negotiations 
are proceeding satisfactorily on this point. 
With regard to the Luang-Prabang State, 
I wish to know what is to become 
of it, if it is truly supposed to be 
a tributary or a feudatory of Siam, 
doubtless with a Chief and Government 
of its own? When the half of it has 
been ceded to France, is the Chief to live 
under French protection or Siamese pro- 
tection ? Is he to be domiciled in the 
French limit or in the Siamese ? Hitherto, 
in all the negotiations between England 
and Siam, conjointly with France, it has 
always been understood that, whatever 
protection has been extended to Siam, 
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the same protection is extended to the 
tributaries and feudatories of Siam ; and, 
therefore, it behoves England to look 
after the interests of the State of Luang- 
Prabang. I hope I have made the geo- 
graphical point as clear as it can be made 
without the aid of a map to illustrate the 
lecture. Iam glad to see that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General is following me by the aid of a 
map. For my own part, I do not require 
one—I have these districts pretty well 
mapped out in my brain. I need not say 
that, as an old Member of the Government 
of India, this is not the first time I have 
had to turn my attention to Siam. I 
now desire to refer to what is spoken of 
as the indemnity. The House has 
no information as to what is the amount 
of indemnity that has been asked by 
France ; but we have heard of a claim 
which appears to be enormously and 
extravagantly large. I earnestly hope 
that Lord Dufferin’s diplomacy will ob- 
tain some abatement in this respect. 
It is too cruel that a great European 
Power should demand such a large in- 
demnity from a country like Siam over 
and above the full cession of admittedly 
Siamese territory. It is understood that 
France is now asking from Siam that she 
should have the collection of the Revenues 
in certain Siamese districts, in order to se- 
cure the payment of the indemnity claimed. 
I wish to know what are those districts ? 
my own opinion being that they must be 
those rich districts which abut on the 
West of the great lake north of Saigon. 
I know from the writings of French 
explorers that France has long cast 
covetous eyes on the territory on the 
West shore of the lake; and the House 
has a right to exact information on this 
point. Some day this territory will fall 
into the lap of France like a ripe pear. 
I imagine that this is the district in 
which France has secured the right to 
collect the Revenue. Beyond this, I think 
we are entitled to ask that the terms of 
the French oceupation for collecting 
Revenue shall be such that there shall be 
no excuse for the continued occupation 
of the districts referred to after the in- 
demnity is paid. Indeed, so important is 


it that France shall have no exeuse for 
continuing such an occupation indeti- 
nitely, that I think it would be worth 
while for England to support Siam in 
raising the money necessary to satisfy 
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the French claim, so that France shall 
have no excuse for retaining possession 
of the rich districts which abut on Cam- 
bodia. The next question is as to the 
islands. It is said that the occupation of 
certain islands in the Siamese Gulf by 
France is in contemplation. This is an 
important matter, on which I think the 
House has a right to receive exact infor- 
mation. I wish to know what are the 
islands that are to be occupied ; where 
they are situated; what is their value 
as strategical naval points; and on 
what possible ground France can 
demand the right to take possession of 
them? There is something to be said 
on behalf of the desire of France to 
secure a communication between Cam- 
bodia and Tonquin; but what possible 
ground France can have for seizing 
islands in the Gulf of Siam as compen- 
sation for injuries supposed to have been 
inflicted upon her hundreds of miles 
inland passes my comprehension, and it 
does seem to me a case of naval 
aggression. And, mark, such strategical 
points, if they are established, will lie 
right between our great naval position in 
the Straits of Malacca and our greater 
naval position in the Island of Hong 
Kong. That is a thing against which 
we have a right to remonstrate in most 
energetic terms, and on behalf of all our 
Imperial interests and the safety of our 
naval position in the China and Indian 
Seas. I do trust that the British Go- 
vernment, by resolute action, will check 
French aggressiveness in the matter of 
these islands. I hope the statement as 
to the French claims in this direction 
are not correct, and it will be satisfactory 
if the hon. Baronet (Sir E. Grey) can 
give the House some information caleu- 
lated to allay the apprehensions that 
have been aroused on the point. Another 
point is that a third Power—China—is 
interested with regard to the territory 
lying between the 20th and 23rd degrees 
of North latitude, the cession of which 
France claims from Siam. My im- 
pression is that China has rights which 
will be interfered with by compliance 
with the claims of France. Doubtless 
Lord Rosebery will take care to preserve 
the acknowledged rights of China. But 
there is another portion of the globe that 
is largely interested in this question, and 
that is the British Indian Empire, and 
through that Empire the whole manufac- 
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turing interest of Great Britain is con- 
cerned. The Committee will recollect 
that the whole of the Western frontier 
of the Siamese Kingdom abuts on British 
Burma, and the whole of the Eastern 
frontier of British Burma abuts imme- 
diately and conterminously with the 
Western boundary of the Siamese King- 
dom. If Siam is to become a sort of 
dependent or vassal, and it is to be 
entirely under the beck and nod of the 
Republican Government of Paris, will 
not the security of British Burma be 
affected ? Nothing is more essential to 
the safety of our Indian Empire than 
to have a buffer State — namely, 
Afghanistan, between us and Russia 
on the West, and between us and 
France on the East, and that buffer State 
is the Kingdom of Siam. I notice that 
some French authorities lately have 
been decrying this doctrine, and saying 
that buffers of this kind are not needed ; 
but I hope the British Government will 
not accept that view. If France arbi- 
trarily annexes Siamese territory, and 
England has to patiently look on, and 
acquiesce in secret negotiations between 
the Court of Bangkok and the French 
Republic, what, I ask, is eventually to 
become of Siam? If the present de- 
mands of France are conceded, an excuse 
will be made to pick some further 
quarrel, and other demands will follow, 
another blockade will be declared, and 
British commerce and interests will be 
threatened. With regard to our relations 
with India, [ think that in these days it 
is dangerous that we should ex- 
hibit before the 300,000,000 of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in India 
the spectacle of England virtually 
acquieseing in the moral, if not actual, 
subjection of Siam by France. The 
annexation of Siam to the British Em- 
pire is the very last thing England 
would think of. She claims no exclusive 
position. But she does for herself an 
equality with the most favoured nation. 
All she demands is the real independence 
of Siam. There is no desire to exclude 
French influence from Siam. I am willing 
to acknowledge fully the just aspirations 
and susceptibilities of France, and to ad- 
mit the advantages that have been de- 
rived from French explorations in that 
portion of the world ; but, at the same 
time, I think it right to say that, inas- 
much as the trade of Siam is mainly 
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British trade, and that the proportion of 
French trade is insignificant—four-fifths 
being British and the other fifth being 
divided among other nations, of which 
France is one—England has a right to 
say that, as British capital has established 
this commercial condition, Great Britain 
is morally entitled to the benefits to be 
derived therefrom. In conclusion, I hope 
I have said nothing unkind to our French 
neighbours; but, as an Englishman, I feel 
itmy duty to stand up for England, and 
I do not think a word has escaped me 
that can justly be said to be offensive to 
the French. No man in the House has a 
more friendly feeling towards the French 
than I have. I fully acknowledge the 
difficulties under which the British 
negotiators are placed, and the hard task 
they have before them. I have merely 
propounded questions which, sooner or 
later, must be answered. If I cannot be 
answered at this moment, all the hon. 
Baronet (Sir E. Grey) has to do is to 
say so. I hope the answer which 
may be given will be such as will 
allay the apprehensions that must 
have been aroused in our Eastern 
Empire, and which will grow more and 
more urgent if the situation should, un- 
happily, become worse instead of better, 
All British people who have served their 
country in our Indian Empire have a 
friendly feeling towards the French. 
During the past century we admired them 
as our gallant foes and rivals in the great 
struggle for the Indian Empire. During 
this century we have always looked upon 
them as sincere friends, because, if Eng- 
lish power in the East is to fall, then the fall 
of French power would soon follow. Men 
who have been in India will never forget 
that in the dark days of the Indian 
Mutiny England received every expres- 
sion of sympathy from the French nation, 
and every co-operation that could fairly 
be afforded by France herself. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of €4,000, for the Foreign 
Office, be reduced by €1,000."—(CSir R. Temple.) 


*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): Mr. Mellor, 1 am much obliged 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kingston (Sir R. Temple) for having 
intervened in my absence to call atten- 
tion, by moving a reduction of the Vote, 
to the question of Siam. I am certain 
that the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
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for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) will 
acquit both him and me of any desire, in 
raising this question, to embarrass or to 
force the hand of the Government in the 
least degree. I think he will allow that 
the proceedings of the Opposition in this 
House upon the question have hitherto 
been devoid of any such interpretation, 
and that the questions which I and 
others have put to the Government have 
at no time exceeded the bounds of 
legitimate Parliamentary inquiry, both 
as to the progress of events on a matter 
deeply affecting British interests, and as 
to the policy of the Government in rela- 
tion to them. On one occasion we re- 
frained from moving the Adjournment of 
the House; andif we call attention to the 
matter to-day it is only because an 
opportunity which may not recur is 
afforded to us at a time when the events 
may be said almost to have terminated. 
There are also some points which 
require elucidation. The replies of the 
hon. Baronet to the queries I have 
addressed to him have throughout been 
characterised by great ability and 
courtesy ; but they have been marked by 
a reserve which may be very admirable 
from an official point of view, but the 
impenetrability of which has left our 
appetite for information on a great many 
points unsatisfied. I will not now go 
into the origin of this dispute. It is the 
experience of history that when a feeble 
Oriental State, whose borders are not 
precisely defined, and which, perhaps, has 
not exercised a very firm grip on the con- 
fines of its own jurisdiction, comes in 
contact with the more highly civilised 
organisation and military system of a 
European Power, disputes about frontiers 
arise, and claims for territory are made, 
and there is almost an inevitable tendency 
on the part of the stronger Power to 
advance at the expense of the weaker. 
Such an advance on the part of France 
in this case, and such a retreat on the 
part of Siam, were, I imagine, more or 
less inevitable from the start. But though 
we may make that admission, we cannot 
be altogether indifferent to the high- 
handed manner in which the French 
conducted their operations from the 
start, and to the very scant consideration 
shown to their unhappy victim. Nor 
need we refrain from expressing our 
sincere sympathy with the present en- 
lightened Monarch of Siam, whose Go- 
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vernment has conducted itself with great 
dignity throughout these proceedings, 
and who, if ever he has shown independ- 
ence, has cruelly suffered for doing so, 
since he has only resisted in order to be 
punished for obstinacy, and where he has 
yielded has only yielded in order to be 
humiliated for his weakness. I do not 
think I should have made that remark if 
it had not been for the fact that the fresh 
terms which have been wrung from this 
unhappy and humiliated State in the 
moment of its final surrender—terms 
stated for the first time by Lord Rosebery 
in the House of Lords yesterday, and 
appearing in to-day’s papers—are so 
serious in their effect upon the independ- 
ence and integrity of Siam that I feel 
bound to recall to the recollection of the 
Committee the exact promises and assur- 
ances that were given at an earlier stage 
by the French Government. On July 
17 Lord Rosebery made a statement in 
the House of Lords, and it was repeated 
in this House by the hon. Baronet. He 
said— 

“There is the question of frontier between 
France and Siam in or adjacent to the Mekong 
Valley. This is a question which, if it is kept 
within certain limits and does not assume such 
proportions as to affect the independence and 
integrity of the Siamese Kingdom, Great Britain 
is not directly interested. . . . Finally, there is 
the question of the independence and integrity 
of Siam. Her Majesty’s Government are fully 
sensible that this is a subject of grave import- 
ance to the British, and more especially to the 
British Indian Empire ; but the French Govern- 
ment declare themselves to be not less anxious 
than ourselves to maintain and respect that 
independence and integrity.” 

It was in consequence of that statement, 
which was definite, unmistakable, and 
most re-assuring, that I refrained some 
weeks ago from moving the Adjournment 
of the House; and I venture to say that 
that statement amounted to a definite and 
binding pledge on the part of the French 
Government that whatever steps they 
might feel themselves called upon to take 
to recover territory to which they believed 
they had a legitimate claim, or to exact 
damages for injuries which they conceived 
to have been inflicted on French subjects, 
they would leave the political autonomy of 
Siam untouched, and that the territorial in- 
tegrity of Siam should not be further im- 
paired. It was a notable fact that on the 
very next day, July 18, speaking in the 
French Chamber, M. Develle, the Foreign 
Minister, though he said nothing about 
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the integrity of Siam, yet three times 
expressed the desire and intention of 
France not to impair the independence 
of Siam. M. Develle said—and I quote 
from the official version of his statement 
in the French Chamber of Deputies— 

“The independence of Siam is a thing which 
we do not wish to touch. ;We desire, we wish, 
that no blows should be struck at it.” 

And again, later on, he said— 

“We have no intention whatever of menacing 
the independence of Siam.” 

Towards the close of his speech he 
said— 

“Itis the defence and preservation of our 
Indo-Chinese Empire which has been the sole 
object of our action towards Siam. We have 
never wished to strike a blow at its independ- 
ence, 

Those statements, though less strong 
than those of Lord Rosebery, were 
sufficiently strong toexercise a re-assuring 
effect on those who in this country were 
watching the course of events. Having 
stated to the House both the English and 
the French versions of the pledges given 
by the French Government, I will now 
briefly proceed to show how those 
pledges have been kept, and what steps 
the French thought it necessary to take 
in order—to use their own words—to 
insure the safety of their Indo-Chinese 
Empire. First, I will take the region 
of the middle and upper Mekong. Not 
merely in that region have the French 
demanded and obtained the surrender of 
the territory between the left bank of 
the river and that which has hitherto 
been thought to be the border range of 
Annam, a district 360 miles long, 100 
miles broad, and comprising an area of 
36,000 square miles ; but they have also 
demanded, and obtained, one-half of the 
Siamese vassal State of Luang-Prabang, 
upon the Eastern bank of the river, 
which for over 100 years has admitted 
the Suzerainty of Siam. In addition to 
this the French have also claimed, under 
the terms of the ultimatum, the whole 
territory to the North and West of Luang- 
Prabang, right up to the Chinese frontier, 
subject only to the Siamese rights to 
the Province of Chieng Kheng, which 
was recently ceded by Great Britain to 
Siam, on condition that it was not 
subsequently handed over to any 
other Power, and subject also to the 
creation of a neutral zone or buffer 
State between France and ourselves. 
Those were the terms of the French 
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afternoon. But we now know that, in 
addition to all this, Siam is to be 
allowed to keep no armed vessels on the 
Mekong River, and no military forces 
within 16 miles of its own bank of that 
river. In other words, a cordon of 16 
miles is to be drawn down the whole 
length of the Mekong River on the 
Siamese bank, and the Siamese are to be 
held responsible for order along that bank 
without being allowed to keep even the 
most elementary armed foree wherewith to 
preserve order. In her final ultimatum, 
France also demanded, and obtained, the 
right to establish French Consulates at 
the towns of Nan and Korat, which 
are situated in the heart of the territory 
still remaining to Siam on this bank of the 
river. I only desire to say, in reference 
toe this matter, that I hope Her Majesty's 
Government will take prompt steps to 
insure, if French Consuls are placed at 
these spots, that, considering that the 
whole trade of these towns is British, par- 
ticularly in the case of Korat, which is to 
be the terminus of a railway now being 
made by Englishmen, British Consuls shall 
also be, without any delay, placed at the 
same spots. I invite the Committee to 
judge to what extent it can be said that 
the integrity of Siam has not been im- 
paired by the forcible cession of a 
territory 70,000 square miles in extent, 
and how far the independence of Siam has 
not been interfered with by the refusal to 
allow the employment of military forces 
in a part of the territory still left to her. 
But that is not all. Attention has been 
called to the Provinces of Battambong 
and Angkor. These Provinces once 
belonged to Cambogia, but were wrested 
from it 100 years ago, and have be- 
longed to Siam ever since. Although 
guaranteed to Siam by the French 
Treaty of 1867, M. de Lanessan has 
openly repudiated that Treaty and ad- 
vocated their seizure. Speaking from 
a personal visit which I have paid to the 
country, I can state to the Committee 
that these Provinces are situated in the 
heart of Cis-Mekong, in the lower part 
of Siam. They are rich in rice and other 
produce, and include the upper part of 
the Great Lake, with its important and 
luerative fisheries. They are only 12 or 
14 days’ marches from Bangkok. The 
possession of the Provinces is essential 
to Siam ; and, in fact, the independence 
and integrity of Siam will be irretrievably 
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injured if those Provinces are allowed to 
pass into the hands of any Foreign Power. 
Those Provinces have not been seized 
by the French, but let me explain the 
ingenious substitute for seizure which is 
contemplated, The papers of to-day 
contain the text of the Note of the 
French Government to the Government 
of Siam in reply to the acceptance of the 
ultimatum, which was in these words— 
“ Paris, July 30.—Minister of Foreign Affairs 
to Consul-General Holland, Bangkok.—The 
delay of the Siamese Government in accepting 
the ultimatum sent to it by the French Minister 
at Bangkok, on July 20, justified the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic in making its 
conditions heavier. Desirous of giving a fresh 
proof of the sentiments of moderation which have 
constantly inspired it, the French Government 
will be content, as an indispensable guarantee 
of the practical execution of the clauses of the 
ultimatum, with the occupation of the river 
and the port of Chantaboon, until the complete 
and pacific evacuation of the posts established 
by the Siamese on the left bank of the Mekong. 
With a view also to guarantee the good relations 
happily re-established between France and 
Siam, and to prevent any conflict in the region 
of the Great Lake and of the Mekong, the 
Siamese Government will bind itself not to 
maintain in future any military force in Bat- 
tambong and Siemreap, nor in the localities 
situated within a radius of 16 miles on the 
right bank of the Mekong, starting from the 
frontier of Cambogia. It will maintain there 
only the police force necessary to insure order. 
It will, besides, abstain from keeping up armed 
vessels in the waters of the Great Lake and 
those of the Mekong. The French Government 
reserves the right of establishing Consulates at 
Nan and Korat. The acceptance by Siam of 
these guarantees will allow the French Govern- 
ment immediately to raise the blockade.—J ULES 
DEVELLE.” 
I invite this Committee to consider how 
long this lake with no vessels upon it, 
and these provinces with no soldiers in- 
side them, will be able to retain their 
independence against the encroachments 
which are inevitable. I must add a few 
words about the Port of Chantaboon. It 
is the second port of Siam, and is situated 
on the coast of the Gulf of Siam, about 
180 miles south-east of the mouth of 
the Menam. It is the maritime outlet 
of the two Provinces of Battambong and 
Angkor, and from it access is gained to 
the mines of rubies, sapphires, and other 
gems which are either wholly or almost 
wholly in the hands of British conces- 
sionaires, and are being worked by British 
Companies. Chantaboon is the market 
from which, and from which alone, 


occurs the great pepper export of Siam, 
which trade is entirely in the hands of 
Baugkok. 


British establishments at 
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From that port in 1891 came 1,541 tons 
of pepper of the value of £79,500, while 
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the export in 1892 amounted to 
1,175 tons, valued at over £53,000. 
I gather from what I have read 


that this port is to be temporarily 
occupied by the French as a guarantee 
that the Siamese positions on the left 
bank of the Mekong will be evacuated 
according to the terms of the ultimatum, 
From the ultimatum I find that that 
evacuation is to be effected within the 
space of one month. Now I am acquainted 
with those regious, and it is a fact that 
many of the Siamese positions are 
situated at great distances from each 
other on the left bauk of the Mekong, 
and are separated from that river by a 
country of pathless jungle, in -which 
there are no roads and no communication; 
and it is very likely that the intelligence 
of what has happened and the fact that 
they are to be evacuated may not even 
have reached the positions of which I am 
speaking within the month. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, will see how easily cir- 
cumstances may arise under which the tem- 
porary occupation by France of Chan- 
taboon will be transferred into a per- 
manent occupation, This is a question 
as to which the Government cannot for- 
swear or deny our interest. Just as, in 
the Upper Mekong, Lord Rosebery has 
felt himself bound to interfere, both 
because the States we got from Burmah 
came up to the river, and because of the 
danger that would accrue both to France 
and ourselves from coterminous relations, 
so in the Southern Provinces, in the heart 
of Siam, we cannot be indifferent to 
steps which will practically place in the 
hands of the French a region in which 
British subjects have very large interests 
at stake, in which British trade is the 
sole trade that exists, and where the 


existence and the predominance of 
a Foreign Power must inevitably 
exercise a most serious and a 


most damaging effect upon Bangkok. 
In view of the facts which I have put 
before the House, I think hon. Mem- 
bers will find it difficult to see in what 
manner the promises with which they 
were re-assured as coming from the 
French Government have been kept, or in 
what manner the integrity and indepeud- 
enceof Siam have been maintained. There 
is also the question of the islands. I 
have heard since I came into the House 
that Franceis, at the present moment, in 
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occupation of four islands in the Gulf of 
Siam. The hon. Baronet suggested, if he 
didnot actually state, that the possession 
of these islands was claimed by France as 
heir to the hereditary rights of Cambogia. 
Those islands are a portion of the 
Siamese Coast, and are situated between 
Chantaboon and the Menam River, scores 
of miles away from all territory that 
could by any pretence be said to have 
belonged to Cambogia. One of them 
commands the entrance to the Gulf of 
Siam, and the occupation of them by any 
Foreign Power must inevitably constitute 
a menace and danger to all shipping 
ascending the Gulf of Siam. I venture to 
suggest, therefore, that before the matter 
is finally settled, some explanation should 
be invited by Her Majesty’s Government 
from the French Government as to the 
course of action they propose to adopt 
with regard to islands which are 
admittedly Siamese—to which the French 
Government have advanced no claim 
n the ultimatum, and their occupation of 
which will be a menace not only to Siamese 
interests, but also to British trade. 
While I am speaking about the assur- 
ances of the French Government, another 
point oceurs to me on which I venture 
respectfully to ask for explanation. On 
June 29, when the first rumours reached 
this country that the French Fleet had 
been ordered to Bangkok, I asked the 
hon. Baronet opposite whether there was 
any truth in the statement, and he replied — 
“Tt is not true, so far as we are aware, that a 
portion of the French Fleet has arrived off the 
bar of the Menam River. The French Repre- 
sentative has warned the Siamese Government 
that the French Fleet has been ordered to 
Saigon, and that it may be sent to Bangkok 
should the situation demand it. The French 
Government has given us an assurance that we 
shall receive notice before such a step is taken, 
and we are awaiting a reply to inquiries we 
have made with reference to statements in 
papers.” 
Nothing could be more clear than that 
declaration. On July 14, however, a 
telegram appeared in the newspapers to 
the effect that two French vessels of war 
had forced their way up the river, either 
in obedience to orders from the French 
Home Government or in violation of 
their instructions. {1 am not discussing 
the legality or the illegality of the pro- 
ceedings of these vessels. I only wish to 
ask the hon. Baronet whether the assur- 
ance that French vessels would not be 
moved to the Menam River without 
previous reference to Her Majesty’s 
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Government was fulfilled ? 
question with regard to which I hope the 
hon. Baronet will give the Committee 
some information is in respect to this 
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The third 


point. I have already read Lord Rose- 
bery’s statement that the question of the 
Mekong frontier was one in which, pro- 
vided it was kept within certain limits, 
Great Britain was not directly interested. 
At that statement no one was disposed to 
eavil. But if we turn to M. Develle’s 
speech in the Chamber on July 18, we 
find him speaking as follows:— 

“As long ago as March 9 Lord Rosebery 
came spontaneously to say to M. Waddington 
that the night before he had received a visit 
from the Siamese Minister in London com- 
aon of the encroachments of France on the 

ekong, and that he had told him that he had 

nothing to do with the affair. Lord Dufferin 
did me the honour of calling upon me at the 
Foreign Office and made the following decla- 
ration to me :—‘I am directed by my Govern- 
ment to tell you that, in the conflict in which 
you are now engaged with Siam regarding your 
frontiers, you will not find England in any way 
opposing you.’ I thanked Lord Dufferin for his 
communication, telling him that the conduct of 
England was all the more natural, inasmuch as 
we had in no way any intention of threatening 
the independence of Siam.” 
It seems to me so extraordinary if any 
such assurances were given, that I 
venture to ask whether M. Develle’s 
statement was correct? I cannot help 
thinking that the friendly and diplomatic 
assurances given by Lord Rosebery to 
the French Government were misin- 
terpreted by them, and that they were 
thereby encouraged to a forward policy; 
and I believe that if a clear statement 
of the interests and responsibilities 
of Great Britain had been made 
earlier in the day by Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Government of 
France, much that has oceurred would 
not have happened. These movements 
on the borders of Siam have long been 
anticipated by those who have kept an 
eye upon the march of events in that 
region; but Her Majesty's Government 
seem from the start not to have been 
fully alive either to their imminence or to 
their gravity. On February 4 the French 
Minister for the Colonies made a speech, 
in which he indicated what was about to 
happen with regard to Siam; but on 
February 17 Lord Rosebery, in the House 
of Lords, said— 

“The French Minister, M, Delcassé, did not 
go quite so far as to claim the Mekong River as 
the Western boundary tothe French Indo-China 
Possessions ; but he rather spoke of it as the 
Western limit of their sphere of influence. It is 
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not for me to judge what the French view of 
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their sphere of influence may be; that is a 
vague term. But no such sphere of influence has 
been recognised by Her Majesty's Government.” 


On June 1 I put the following question 
to the hon. Baronet :— 


“ Whether the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government had been called to the recent action 
of French troops in occupying Siamese posts 
upon the Mekong River; whether they had in- 
vited or received any explanations on the matter 
from the French Government ; whether the 
French claim to all territory lying upon the 
left or East bank of the Mekong River was re- 
cognised by Her Majesty’s Government ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government considered 
these proceedings of the French inimical to the 
political or commercial independence of Siam !” 
To which the hon. Baronet replied— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have received 
Reports from different quarters with regan! to 
the recent action of the French troops on the 
Mekong. They have not thought it desirable to 
address to the French Government any request 
for explanations on the subject, and the French 
Government have not as yet offered such ex- 
planations. So far as Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment know, the French have not distinctly 
intimated what territory they claim on the East 
of the Mekong, and in the present state of the 
question Her Majesty's Government are not in 
a position to express an opinion as to the effect 
which these proceedings may have on the poli- 
tical or commercial independence of Siam.” 
Then, on June 15, Lord Rosebery, 
reply to Lord Lamington, said— 

“1am very imperfectly acquainted with the 
causes of the dispute. As I do not wish to 
acquire the reputation of meddling too much in 
the affairs now pending between France and 
Siam, | have not acquired that necessary infor- 
mation which would enable me to reply 
properly to the questions.” 
Finally, there are the 
French Ministers that 
in the French Chamber. Now, 1 
cannot help saying that I believe 
that if early in the present year, when 
the first news of the French advance 
came to this country, Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment had entered into perfectly 
friendly communications with the French 
Government, and intimated that, without 
any desire to interfere in the dispute 
between Siam and themselves, in which 
we had no concern, we could not look 
with dispassionate eyes upon an appro- 
priation of Siamese territory upon the 
Upper Mekong, or upon an infringement 
of the independence of Siam, the whole 
of the subsequent crisis might have been 
averted, and Siam and ourselves might 
not now be deploring her humiliation, It 
the function of statesmanship not 


statements to 
were quoted 


Is 


merely to make a display of tardy vigour | 
after a crisis has arisen, with a view of 
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| compensating for its oceurrence, but also 
to show foresight, and to take precau- 
tions before events have occurred. The 
concession which we have at last procured 
of a slender buffer upon the Upper Mekong 
is but an inadequate consolation for the 
irretrievable damage inflicted upon the 
substantial buffer that before inter- 
vened. There remains one more question. 
No one will deny the great—I will even 
say the supreme—importance to us of the 
integrity and independence of Siam. 
Situated as Siam is in close proximity to 
our Indian Empire, and having a con- 
terminous frontier with the Malay 
States, Burma, and the Shan States for 
many hundreds of miles, the orbit of 
Siam falls inevitably within the Indian 
system. We cannot be indifferent to her 
destiny ; we cannot acquiesce in her ex- 
tinction. Moreover, the facts that 93 
per cent. of the import and 85 per cent. 
of the export trade are carried in British 
vessels, and that the main industries of 
the country—the rice and teak and the 
exploitation of the mines—are mainly in 
British hands, will enable us to realise 
| the vast commercial preponderance of 
| Great Britain. Now, it has been the 
principle of successive British Govern- 
| ments to preserve intact the integrity of 
| Siam. I have never heard from any 
individual or from any Government in 
this country a proposal to impair or 
destroy it; and I imagine that it would 
only be in the last resort—at the request 
of Siam herself, and in defence of Im- 
perial interests—that we should be in- 
duced to extend our responsibilities in 
that country. But if any excuse or pro- 
vocation had been needed for any such 
step, it has been supplied by France in 
this ease; and I imagine it will be 
agreed that any further encroachments 
upon her stability or integrity can hardly 
fail to provoke some response from our- 





selves, both to safeguard British inte- 
rests and to save India from peril. 
I do not wish, however, to enter 


into speculations as to the future, but I 
venture to express a hope that the Go- 
_vernment will take steps to procure a 
guarantee or assurance from the French 
Government that no further eneroach- 
ments will be attempted by them upon 
| the integrity and independence of Siam. 
| The most sensitive of Frenchmen must 
| admit that ample hostages have been 
given for the satisfaction of French 
honour, the vindication of French claims, 
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and the protection of her Indo-Chinese 
Empire. There matters should rest. 
Unfortunately, the examination of the 
ultimatum in its final form suggests 
sources of almost certain friction and 
certain danger. There is likely to arise 
trouble on the Mekong River because the 
Siamese are not allowed to protect their 
own territory, and on the borders of the 
Great Lake because the Siamese 
stripped there of even the slightest evi- 
dence of sovereiguty. These things are 
the more likely to occur because the 
vapacity for resistance of Siam 
has been so recently tested and 
found to be worthless. I hope to 
obtain from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment some declaration that any further 
encroachments on Siam cannot be re- 
garded by this country with indifference ; 
that British interests, commercial and 
political, will prevent us from acquiescing 
in her further degradation ; and also that 
they will invite from the French Govern- 
ment assurances that Siam will now be 
left free to work out her own fortunes, and 
to remain independent within the re- 
stricted range of the territories left to her. 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I must begin by taking the Com- 
mittee back to the opening remarks of 
the hon. Member for Southport, in which 
he asked me to recognise that he had 
hitherto shown a most scrupulous desire 
to say or do nothing which could in 
any way embarrass the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I fully admit 
that in the questions he has put in this 
House, and in the interest he has shown in 
this matter, he has displayed an amount of 
consideration, and even of confidence, in 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, to which we have been fully 
alive. It is not unnatural that the hon. 
Gentleman should have taken up this 
question. He has travelled in the 
country, and in no spirit of listless 
curiosity, but with a desire to acquire 
real knowledge which might be of use 
to his country and people. I am sorry 
that to-day he has rather departed from 
the attitude he previously observed, and 
that he has indulged in criticisms which 
I think are not quite warranted by the 
policy of the Government; and, above all, 


he has gone at length into a criticism of | 


the Freneh policy in that part of the 
world at a time when negotiations of the 
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most delicate kind are proceeding. He 
has raised many questions on which | 
ean give no full explanations to the 
House until the Papers are produced ; 
but I venture to think that the confidence 
he has hitherto displayed in Her Majesty’s 
Government is fully justified, not only by 
the attitude observed towards his own 
Government when they were in power by 
those who now sit on this side of the 
House, but it is also justified by the 
merits of the case and the transactions 
which have taken place since the present 
Government came into Office. The hon. 
Gentleman complained that my answers 


have been remarkable for a reserve 
which might be admirable from an 


official point of view. I am afraid that 
my speech to-day will be also marked by 
reserve from the official poiut of view, 
but that at the same time it may be com- 
patible with the patriotism, the wisdom, 
and the success of the policy we have in 
hand. The hon, Member complained 
that the Government have not been 
strong enough, and have not laid down 
clearly and emphatically enough, what 
British interests in that part of the 
world were. But when the Papers are 
laid upon the Table, it will be found that 
Her Majesty’s Government have been 
quite strong and emphatic enough. 

Mr. CURZON: I did not say that 
Her Majesty’s Government have not 
been strong enough, but that they might 
have moved a little earlier in the day. 

*Sirn E. GREY: This is a question 
which has not arisen since the present 


Government came into power. I can- 
not help thinking that the logical 
conclusion of dwelling so much on 


the great importance to us of the status 
quo and on the tremendous interests 
which this country has in preserving the 
further side of the Siamese Possessions 
would be that the late Government and 
preceding Governments must be con- 
sidered remiss in having taken no steps 
to establish a Protectorate over Siam. 
|This is not so. As a Government we 





|had to regard this as a question 
between two thoroughly independent 
nations ; nothing had been done to 


suggest that the Government of Siam 
was not as independent as the French 
Government. The hon. Member com- 
plains that, that being so, assurances 
were given by Lord Rosebery that this 
country did not intend to interfere in cer- 
| tain operations going on on the further 
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side of the Mekong River. Any such, intended blockade; and there is no 
statements were made at the time when | reason to suppose that the occupation is 
the French operations were confined to | intended to be permanent. As to other 
that district South of the 18th parallel. | of the islands, 1 am not quite sure that 
How does the question proceed from that | the hon. Member is quite correct in 
point ? Afterwards an ultimatum was | stating that they are so far removed from 
presented by the French Government; the coast of Cambodia. Considering 
and then Her Majesty’s Government did | that the question of the blockade so 
think British interests were, for the first | confuses the intentions of the French 
time, concerned, because the ultimatum,in occupying the islands in the 
would undoubtedly have brought the Gulf, it is a matter on which it is 
French and British frontiers together and impossible to make a further statement 
made them conterminous. That, I think, at present. As regards the limit of a 
was distinctly admitted by the French | month, there is every reason to suppose 
Government to be a matter in which that that limit will be impartially— 
Great Britain had some concern, That | not to say generously—interpreted by 
was a matter to which Her Majesty’s the French Government. I pass to 
Government were most anxious to give the second interest we have; and I 
attention immediately, and to obtain the ask the Committee to bear in mind that 
consideration of by the French Govern- I do not wish any words of mine to be 
ment. ‘The question for this House, it | considered as going beyond the letter of 
seems to me, is this—What were our those interests. The second British in- 
interests in the dispute going on between | terest is that of interruption to British 
France and Siam? The first interest | trade. The French announced that they 
was that there should not be a conter-| would institute a blockade. If it had 
minous frontier between British and | been a belligerent blockade, as under the 
French Possessions. The question the circumstances it might have been, it 
House has to ask is—Has that interest would, undoubtedly, have interfered with 
been secured by the policy of Her! British trade. What has actually 
Majesty’s Government ? And I venture | happened ? Has there been any direct 
has, because it was) loss to British trade. So far as we 
know, but one British steamer was 


to say that it 
announced yesterday by Lord Rosebery 
in the House of Lords that the French | stopped, and she was allowed to proceed 
Government, admitting the principle of | to, and discharge her cargo at, Bangkok. 
a buffer State, had agreed to negotiations | We have further assurance from the 
on that basis. If you have a_ buffer | French Government that the blockade is 
State, a neutral zone, you will not have | to be raised to-day. I do not see that 
a conterminous frontier; and, therefore, | directly any great loss has been inflicted 
the first British interest has been cared on British trade. Indirectly some loss 
for by Her Majesty’s Government, and | will have been sustained, for undoubtedly 
you have received from the French Go- apprehension and fear must have inter- 
‘ fered to some extent with commercial 
plans. But when the blockade is actually 


vernment direct recognition and agree- 
ment that that interest is to be regarded, 
not only on our account, but also on their | raised I hope that, even if some loss has 
own account. I now pass to one or two | occurred owing to apprehension and con- 
criticisms which the hon. Member made | fusion in anticipation of the blockade, 
with regard to the Provinces of Battam- there will be a corresponding briskness 
bang and Angkor. No question has | which will, in some degree, compensate 
arisen as to the Siamese not being pre-|for any indirect loss that may have 
pared to pay the indemnity demanded from | oceurred. There was reason for appre- 

| 

| 


them ; and, if any further question does | hension that it might be much greater 
arise, it will not be one of territorial | thanit has proved to be. Another question 
possession, but it will be one of oceupa- | Her Majesty’s Government are bound to 
tion, and can only be dealt with as it | answer and defend is whether they took 
does arise. With regard to the islands | proper precautions to insure that our 
in the Gulf, I think the same considera-| trade should not be damaged. There 
tion apples. Some of these intents | was a further danger that, with the 
certainly have been occupied in connection | approach of the French Fleet, there would 
with the blockade. ‘They were occupied | be disturbances in Bangkok itself. There 
as part of the operations necessary to the | might have been risings of native or 
3C2 
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Chinese labourers, who 
damaged the possessions of British mer- 


chants and interfered with British trade. | 
Her Majesty’s Government, in ample | 


time, sent gunboats to Bangkok, which 
would have been sufficient to protect 
our own interests from any native riot. 
After Her Majesty's Government had 


sent gunboats to Bangkok, French 
gunboats appeared at the mouth of 


the Menam, being sent, it was alleged, 
for the similar reason and to guard 
against the same dangers. When that 
was done the French Government sent 
us assurances that their gunboats were 
not intended to proceed further than the 
bar. The hon. Member for Southport 
wishes to know why the assurances were 
not fulfilled. The French Government 
told us that their gunboats were not 
intended to proceed to Bangkok ; and it 
is a matter of subsequent history that, 
owing to a misunderstanding and sudden 


conflicts, those gunboats proceeded 
further up the river. Undoubtedly in 


France the presence of our gunboats did 
exercise a prejudicial effect on public 
opinion, and gave rise to the idea that 
Great Britain was in some way acting 
precipitately and prematurely in hostility 
to what France regarded as her legiti- 
mate demands. The statement was 
often made in the French Press that 
Great Britain had no interest in this 
quarrel. The presence of British 
gunboats was not intended in any way to 
prejudice the French negotiations with 
Siam or French policy ; they were 
sent solely to protect British subjects 
and British trade against possible danger 
that might arise from riot; and the 
mere fact that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no interest in this quarrel up 
to a certain point was all the more reason 
why they should take care that their own 
trade should be damaged as little as 
possible. I think the necessary steps 
were taken in time, and that, as regards 
the second British interest, it cannot be 
said the Government have been to blame, 
or have been remiss in the action they 
took to guard British interests. On this 
question as a whole we ought to remem- 
ber, in listening to the strictures of the 
hon. Member for Southport, that the 
French have a point of view of their 
own, and that when they talk about the 
integrity and independence of Siam they 
do it from their own point of view as to 
how far Luang-Prabang is to be included 


Sir ©. Grey 
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might have | in the expression. 
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It is a State which 
has paid tribute to China, to Annam, and 
also to Siam, though in recent years 
to Siam only. It is not worth while 
entering into a criticism of what passed 
between France and Siam, exeepting so 
far as our interests are concerned. The 
true policy, and the one pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government, has been to lay 
down and define what British interests in 
that part of the world were—not to lay down 
interests greater than we were prepared 
to defend, but to view those interests 
with impartiality and moderation, and to 
state them clearly. Those interests have 
been stated clearly to the French Govern- 
ment ; and as regards details of one which 
is still the subject of negotiation with the 
French Government—namely, the neutra] 
zone—I can say but little. It has been 
accepted in principle, and the details are 
still the subject of negotiation. On this 
point we have met with a ready agree- 
ment from the Freneh Government. It 
is an agreement which, I think, arises 
from a real desire on the part of both 
Governments that the neutral zone shall 
be preserved. A neutral zone makes it 
easier for each Government to administer 
its own district, because in these semi- 
civilised parts, inhabited by loosely-com- 
pacted tribes, it is obvious that the 
reputation for strength of a Government 
must have a great effect on publie order. 
That applies to France as well as to us. 
It also gives a feeling of security that 
you will not be liable to sudden attack, 
and it renders it easier for each nation to 
direct its own resources to the peaceable 
and commercial development of the 
country without having regard to the 
imminent danger of war. In conclusion, I 
have only to say that I believe every 
desire exists on both sides that a neutral 
zone, a satisfactory and substantial zone, 
shall be laid down between the territories 
of the two countries; and, that desire 
being a real one, it will smooth the path 
of future negotiation as to details. I 
will add that the respective inte- 
rests of France and England in these 
frontier questions are likely to he settled 
amicably ; and there is every prospect 
that, if there is no interruption caused, 
by Debate in this House or by public 
opinion in France, a settlement will be 
made which will leave the French 
Government free to develop its posses- 
sions in security in that part of the world, 
and will also leave our Indian Empire 
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undisturbed, without endangering those 
good relations which exist on either side. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 


E.): Everybody who has heard the! 


speeches of my hon. Friend and the hon. 
Baronet must congratulate themselves 
that the House has amongst its younger 
Members two gentlemen so well qualified 
as they have shown themselves to be to 
discuss these important questions of In- 
ternational policy. The hon. Baronet 
has given full credit to my hon, Friend 
for never having shown the slightest 
desire to embarrass the Government, 
though he appeared to think that 
salutary rule had been somewhat departed 
from by my hon. Friend in his speech 
to-day. I do not agree with that criticism, 
although I admit it was not made ina very 
hostile spirit, My hon. Friend has 
special personal knowledge of the dis- 
tricts and countries in question, and he 
speaks with a peculiar personal authority 
on these matters; but I feel bound to say 
that in all my hon, Friend has said, and 
in all previous questions asked, he has 
not been acting as an independent Mem- 
her of the House, but as representing the 
other Members on the Front Opposition 
Bench, and we endorse every question 
he has put, and every word which has 
fallen from him to-day. The last thing 
we desire to do in the present crisis, or 


any crisis, is to embarrass Her Majesty's | 


Government in the conduct of negotia- 
tions the delicacy and difficulty of which 
are fully recognised. I do not think— 
I do not believe—anything my hon, 
Friend has said, or anything that will 
be said on this side of the House, ean 
be justly considered as falling outside the 
limits of the most carefully-considered 
and patriotic criticism. My hon. Friend 
did, no doubt, allow himself to observe 
that, in his judgment, had Her Majesty's 
Government, at an earlier stage, intimated 
to the French Government that they 
took a keen interest in anything which 
might seriously menace the future 
of Siam, many of the difficulties 
which have supervened might have been 
avoided. I will not, on that question, 


presume to offer any final opinion. We 


must wait until Papers are laid before us. 
We are forced to judge by what appears 
in the public prints, and from questions 
answered in both Houses of Parliament. 
I confess my own suspicion that probably 
Lord Rosebery did show somewhat un- 


due anxiety to advertise the fact that he 
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; regarded controversy between Siam and 
France as outside any influence we 
| possessed, and that possibly had he 
abstained from that he might have found 
his own diplomatic path somewhat 
)smoother during subsequent months, 
There are certain points on which the 
Government have given us no assurance, 
and one is with regard to the strange 
provision in the ultimatum by which the 
Siamese are not allowed to be masters in 
that part of the territory to be left to 
them. There is a strip on the right bank 
of the Mekong, from North to South, 
for which the Siamese are responsible, 
where they are bound, as we understand 
it, to keep order, and where any failure 
on their part to keep order might be met 
by France as a fresh ground for requir- 
ing new indemnities and new cessions, 
and where the Siamese Government, 
though responsible, are not allowed to 
keep a single squadron of troops. That 
appears to be a provision which does not 
hold out to us a prospect that the present 
arrangement between France and Siam 
will be of an enduring character, and 
there is a suspicion that this may be ouly 
the beginning of further encroachments 
on the territory of Siam, and a further 
extension of the Colonial Possessions of 
France in that part of the world. ‘There 
isa similar provision, though not of so 
permanent a character, affecting the im- 
portant Southern Provinces of Siam. 
There it appears also that the Siamese 
have had to make concessions to the 
French which, while they do not nomi- 
nally inerease the territory of France, 
will materially diminish the power of the 
Siamese—provisions which, I confess, I 
think will have the effect of limiting the 
control of Siam within the frontiers left 
to that country by the ultimatum, I 
would venture to remind the Govern- 
ment that that would be a very serious 
state of things in any country, espe- 
‘e¢ially in an Oriental country, and one 
| which, from the nature of the case, has 
not precisely the same standard of internal 
jorder and political civilisation which 
| have been reached in Western countries. 
The difficulty in all Oriental States is un- 
questionably the difficultyof keeping order; 
and if by the same public instrument you 
declare that a State is to be respon- 
sible for order, and prevent it from using 
the ordinary Oriental methods of keeping 
order, you open the door to further com- 
plications and disturbances, which may 


| 
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seriously affect, not only the integrity of 
Siam, but possibly, also, great British 
interests which exist in that corner of 
Asia. There is only one further observa- 
tion I would make. It is, no doubt, 
perfectly true, as the Under Secretary 
said, that neither the late Government 
nor any of its predecessors have ever 
asserted that Siam was under their 
protection, or that they had any special 
title to interfere between Siam and other 
countries. But, at the same time, neither 
the late Government, nor the present, 
nor any other Government would be dis- 
posed to admit that we could view the 
practical extinction of Siam with equa- 
nimity. Nor do I think the Under 
Secretary or Lord Rosebery would hold 
the view that the mere construction or 
the building up of a small, powerless 
buffer State between India and France 
was an adequate substitute for the ex- 
istence of an independent and autono- 
mous Kingdom like Siam. Under these 
circumstances, we have to consider the 
future. Although I do not take upon 
myself the responsibility at the present 
time, in the inadequate condition of our 
information, and during the currency of 
difficult negotiations, to press the Go- 
vernment for any declaration of policy 
as to the future of Siam, I must express 
my own personal view that we cannot 
regard with perfect equanimity the fact 
that Siam has been stripped as she has 
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to allay any ill-feeling or distrust on the 
part of France towards England. He 
has laid it down that Siam was an 
absolutely independent Power, and that 
as Fngland had no alliance with her, and 
no guarantee with regard to her inde- 
pendence, France and Siam must settle 
their own differences between themselves. 
At the same time, the Foreign Secretary 
stated that our personal interests were 
concerned in the territories belonging to 
the Shan tribe, above the 18th parallel. 


This was fully recognised by France, and 


France has agreed to look into the matter 


‘fairly, admitting that we have certain 
| interests there, and that a buffer State 


should be established between our 
territory and that of France. With re- 
gard to the blockade, the matter has 
settled itself, and is a thing of the past. 
Seeing what has already occurred, I 
think we might fairly leave the matter in 
the hands of Lord Rosebery. I know 
there are certain gentlemen who seem to 
imagine that England has special rights 
with regard to every part of the world, 
and which are not shared in by any other 
Power. Because we possess India, it 
is said, we have the right to tell other 


| European Powers what they might take 


been—that we cannot be indifferent to a | 


proceeding which may have the effect of 
wiping her out of the map of the world 
as an independent State. If the au- 
tonomy of Siam has not hitherto been a 
British interest, I think recent events 
have brought the period very close when 
her autonomy will be a British interest. 
I earnestly trust that the Government, 
even if not prepared to make any de- 
claration on the point, will, at all events, 
not lose sight, in any negotiations they 


and what they might not take in Asia. 1 
do not share those views. I recognise 
that as we have India we must defend it, 
and I recognise that when military opera- 
tions take place in the neighbourhood of 
India we ought carefully and sharply to 
look to see that our own interests are in 
no sort of way injured. That appears to 
me to be what Lord Rosebery has done. 
He has acted so wisely in this matter 
that I entertain the fond hope that he 
will act as wisely in the matter of Egypt, 
and put an end to the bone of contention 


' which exists between France and England 
| with regard to Egypt, so that the two 


may make, of the very great embarrass- | 


ments and difficulties which must ensue 
if the ultimate result of what has lately 
occurred should be the absorption of the 
Kingdom of Siam in the growing power of 
any other Foreign State, howeverfriendly. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
It is only due to Lord Rosebery that 
those who have not entirely agreed with 
him in some of his actions in Africa 
should recognise the wisdom and states- 
mauship of his conduct in this matter of 
Siam. The noble Lord has done his best 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 


countries henceforward may live in peace. 
amity, and love with one another. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES § (Lynn 


Regis) said, undoubtedly it was unfer- 


/tunate they should have a Debate upon 


‘absolutely inevitable. 


submitted it was 
There had been 
statements made in the House con- 
tradicted by succeeding facts. Again, 
there was a general impression abroad in 
the country that if Siam had surrendered 
to France it was in consequence of advice 
received from the British Foreign Office ; 
therefore it was inevitable some dis- 
cussion should take place in that House. 


this matter; but he 
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Of course, they were under a great dis- 
advantage in carrying on the discussion. 
The Government had all the informa- 
tion, whilst they had none. The 
Government had told them that 
their language had been strong and 
emphatic ; but they would be able to 
judge of that from the Despatches which 
would be published, he supposed, in a 
short time. Allusions were made by the 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in regard to 
the blockade, to the steps the Government 
took. He did not know what steps they 
took. So far as he could see they 
took none whatever, except to submit to 
the imposition of the blockade announced 
by France. The hon. Baronet also 
stated that an agreement had been come 
to satisfactory to one category of our 
interests. But that was an agreement 


not for the establishment of a_ buffer | 


State, but an agreement to negotiate for 
a buffer State. He did not wish to mis- 
represent the hon. Baronet, but he 
believed he was right in saying no agree- 
ment had been arrived at as to a buffer 
State, but only an agreement to commence 
negotiations in regard to such a State. 
*Sir E. GREY: The agreement is 
that there shall be a neutral zone, and its 
limits are to be fixed by negotiation. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
chance of success which they would have 
for negotiations with regard to a buffer 
State would be greatly diminished, as 
France was now in occupation of the 
islands and port and territory up to the 
Mekong River, and had sent away all 
the Siamese troops. He thought that, 
under these circumstances, France would 
be found by no means ina yielding dis- 
position in regard to the delimitation of 
this buffer State which it was proposed to 
set up. It was quite clear the last word 
would not be, and could not be, said that 
day with regard to this matter. They 
should await the Papers published by 
the Government; and he thought the 
Members of the Opposition could claim 
that they had entirely refrained 
from any steps calculated to em- 
barrass the Government in this matter. 
For many months a struggle between 
France and Siam had been first impend- 
ing and then actually going on, and 
Members on that side of the House had 
carefully refrained from asking any ques- 
tions or taking any action which was at 


alllikely to embarrass the Government. 
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, One word with regard to France. There 
Was no man in the House, and there were 
| few men in this country, who were in any 
degree jealous of France. On the con- 
trary, they felt in the most friendly 
|! manner towards her ; but no true friend 
| would advise France to embark in these 
distant expeditions from which she could 
get neither gain nor glory. We were not 
enemies. We had been allies of France 
in the past, and when what he might 
term the existing European anarchy had 
/come to an end he trusted that we might 
again be her allies. But we could not 
avert our attention from what had taken 
place in Siam. The hon. Member who 
sat beside him, and the hon. Member for 
Southport (Mr. Curzon), had given full 
and conclusive reasons why it was im- 
possible for us to remain indifferent to 
the future of Siam. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Southport had réminded them 
that again and again the integrity and 
independence of Sixm had been promised 
to be respected by France. But what 
did they see to-day ? Neither the inde- 
pendence nor the integrity of Siam was 
to be respected. Both were to be violated. 
Siam’s integrity was to be put an end to, 
and a large part of her territory was to 
be given up. Her integrity was to be 
violated, and it was impossible she could 
long continue to be independent with her 
second port occupied by the French and 
certain Provinces obliged to make pay- 
ments of large contributions—extravagant 
contributions he should call them—for 
wrongs of a most infinitesimal nature, and 
many of them no more than acts of war- 
fare. In face of these circumstances it 
was impossible to maintain at this 
‘moment that the promises of France to 
| England, solemnly repeated in that House 
as well as the other House, had been 
thoroughly,or, indeed, inany way, properly 
fulfilled. They did not at present know 
| what had taken place bet ween France and 
England ; but if five, four, or three months 
ago definite language had been held by 
the Foreign Secretary to the French 
Ministers with regard to what England 
| would be content to allow and what she 
would not be content to allow in Siam, 
he felt sure that France would never have 
thought of over-passing the line so laid 
down. If there had been trouble, and if 
there was to be trouble in future, it would 
be because the Government had not 
been definite in their language, and 
had been vacillating in their conduct. 
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As the Leader of the Opposition had 
said, they could give no final judgment | 
ou that matter to-day, but must reserve | 
their final judgment until they should | 
have the necessary Papers before them. 
And now as to the blockade. The hon. 
Baronet lightly told them the blockade 
was raised that day, and the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr Labouchere) then | 
stood up in his place and told them they | 
had nothing to do with the blockade— 
that it was all over, and was a thing of 
the past. But he thought they had a 
great deal to do with it. The question 
whether this blockade was submitted to 
by England, and properly submitted to 
by England, would, no doubt, be cited as 
a precedent for further blockades and 
operations of war; therefore it certainly 
did hehove them to pay some attention 
to this matter. This blockade, so far as 
they knew, was proclaimed, postponed, 
and re-proclaimed, many days ago ; 
no protest was ever made against it 
by the British Government ; in fact, 
the British Government absolutely 
and completely submitted to the pro- 
clamation of the blockade made by 
France. He assumed that must be 
30, because, as a matter of fact, a British 
steamer was absolutely seized under this 
pretended blockade. It was no blockade 
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at all, but «a mere imposture, ashe | 
should proceed to show on the 
authority of no less a person than | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Of | 


course, if a blockade—that was, a pro- | 
perly lawful blockade—on the Coast of 
Siam had been proclaimed, there was no 
man in that House who would argue 
we should not submit to it. A blockade | 
was one of the most undeniable rights of 
war, und when lawfully imposed, we, of 
all people, should be ready to submit to 
it. What was a blockade > He would 
quote a few words from Sir William 
Scott, who was «a great authority— 

©A_ blockade a sort of cireumvallation 
round a place by which all foreign connection 
and correspondence are stopped.” 


is 


And he also calls it “this right of war.” | 
He might quote numerous other authori- 
ties: but he would pass over Grotius, 
Vattel and Bynkershoek, in order that 
he might to the authority of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
in his ingenuous youth, was a great 
authority on International Law. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who wrote 
under the name of “ Historicus,” said— 
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* Having shown what, by the Law of Nations, 
is not held essential to an effective blockade, I 
will proceed to point out what is the English 
doctrine on the subject, which I believe to be 
in complete and accurate accordance with the 
usage of the civilised world. The chief prin- 
ciples of Maritime Law, as held by Great 
Britain, are stated in five propositions drawn 
up with great care and precision by Lord Gren- 
ville. The fourth proposition states the Law of 
Blockade, and I believe is as correct and 
defensible now as it was 60 years ago, It is in 
the following words :— That it is lawful for 


| Naval Powers when engaged in war to blockade 


the ports of their enemies by cruising squadrons 
bona fide allotted to that service, and duly com- 
petent to itsexecution ; that such a blockade is 
valid and legitimate, although there be no 
design to attack or reduce by force the port or 
arsenal to which it is applied, and that the fact 
of the blockade, with due notice given thereof 
to neutral Powers, shall affect not only vessels 
actually intercepted in the attempt to enter the 
blockaded port, but those also which shall be 
elsewhere met with and shall be found to have 
been destined to such port with knowledge of 
the fact and notice of the blockade.’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer adds— 


“It is satisfactory to find that M. Ortolan, 
who, if not always perfectly correct and un- 
prejudiced, is a paragon of impartiality com- 
pared with M. Hautefeuille,” 


—he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) thought he 


| was generally correct and almost always 


unprejudiced— 
“states the general Law of Blockade in terms 


| which, if a little less full and precise, are sub- 


stantially and in effect equivalent to the defini- 
tion of Lord Grenville, and conformable to the 
decisions of Lord Stowell.” 

There they had it that blockade was 
essentially an act of war. Of course, 
blockade could only be an act of war ; it 
flowed from war, and could flow from 
nothing else. If a vessel attempted to 
enter or leave the lines of cireumvalla- 
tion, how did they stop her? First, by 
hailing her, and requiring her to stop, and 
then if she refused, by firing on her, and 
sinking her, and destroying her crew. 
But what possible sanction or authority 
could there be for the exercise by one 
nation upon a neutral nation not at war 
with it of such a right as this, in such 
it manner as this? There was not, nor 
never had been, such a thing as a pacific 
blockade. Ne one had ever conceived 
of such a contradiction of terms as a 
pacific blockade. They might as well 
talk of a peaceable war, or a warlike 
peace. No doubt, in the year 1827 it 
did occur to an English Government to 
combine peace with war, and there 
had been other instances in which 
a “pacifie blockade” took place; but 
of those instances was a 
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violation of the law, and a submitting to) jesty’s Government would have a long 


it by a weak State under the duress of 
a powerful State. There was no writer, 
since the pacific blockade so-called was 
first attempted, who had not condemned 
it. There was a very excellent book, 
Abdy’s Edition of Kent's International 
Law, and what did Kent say ? He said— 

“Among the rights of belligerents there is 
none more clear and incontrovertible, or more 
just and necessary in the application, than that 
which gives the rights of law to blockade.” 
They would observe they could not get 
the rights of blockade unless they were 
belligerents— 

“The Law of Blockade is so harsh and severe 
in its operation that, in order to apply it with 
effect, actual blockade must be established by 
clear and incontrovertible evidence.” 

Hall, in his work, spoke in exactly the 
same way. Hall said— 

“ There have been instances, no doubt, of so- 
called pacific blockades ; but they are neither 
sanctioned by usage nor the Law of Nations,” 
As toa blockade, Hall said— 

~ The belligerents must intend to institute it 
as a distinct and snbstantive measure of war.’ 
When there was no war there could not 
possibly be any blockade. A French 
writer, M. Ortolan, in his work Diplo- 


reckoning to settle with the people of 
England. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke) 
was very unwilling to obtrude himself on 
the Committee, but he should only make 
a few observations. There was only one 
point to which he wished to address him- 
self. The hon. Member for Southport 
(Mr. Curzon) had said there was no one 
in that House who did not consider that 
the orbit of Siam did not fall within the 
Indian system. It seemed to him it 
would be cowardice on his part if he did 


/not get up and say he was one who did 


matie de la Mer, said as to a blockade— | 


~ The object of a blockade is in fact to make 
war ” (faire la querre). 
He could quote other writers to the same 
effect ; but the point he wished to em- 
phasise was that ever since 1827, when 
this so-called pacific blockade was first 
invented, it had never been more than the 
exercise of superior force upon an inferior 
and weak State; it had never been sanc- 
tioned by any decision of any Prize 
Court, and had never been sanctioned by 
any writer whatever on the Law of 
Nations. He submitted, therefore, he 
had proved that such a thing as a pacific 
blockade, so called, could not exist. The 
only kind of blockade which could exist 
was a belligerent blockade, and the recent 
blockade in force against Siam, if existent 
at all, was of this character. In _ these 
circumstances, it was the duty of the 
Government to have announced to France 
either that they did submit to this 
blockade, or that they did not. If, as 


had been stated, they had submitted to it, , 
and a British steamer had been captured, 
or had been forced to land her eargo in 
pursuance of this pretended blockade— 
this imposture—and in consequence of 
its improper recognition by the Govern- 
ment, he believed that one day Her Ma- 


not hold that opinion, and he felt he 
ought to protest against the doctrine that 
the orbit of Siam was part of the Indian 
system. He submitted that there was no 
obvious responsibility on the part of Eng- 
land towards Siam in the sense attributed 
by the hon. Member for Southport. It 
appeared to him that the integrity of 
Siam had not up to the present been in- 
terfered with by the occupation of the 
French to the East of the Mekong so as to 
place our Indian Empire in any peril 
whatever. Quite a sufficient amount of 
Siamese territory was left to act as a 
buffer State necessary for the protection 
of India, and it was an exaggeration to 
say that no one could possibly differ as 
to whether the attack on Siam was 
eminently dangerous to the British Em- 
pire in India. Healso protested against 
the assumption that the occupation of 
the islands by the French would neces- 
sarily be a menace to British trade. 

Mr. CURZON : It would be a menace 
to British trade, because the islands are 
situated in the entrance to the Gulf, and 
command the mouth of the River Menam. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN understood 
that the only menace to British trade would 
be the supposed hostility of France to- 
wards Britain. Undoubtedly it was a large 
infringement of the independence of Siam 
which was contemplated, and which in 
all probability would be carried out, but 
it would hardly bear the interpretation 
that it constituted the absolute destruction 
and annihilation of that country. He 
hoped he was not wanting in a senti- 
ment of patriotism. No one would be 
more ready than he to defend to the last 
our possessions in India, but he must 
record his protest against the crying out 
at the operations of another Government 
because it approached our Indian Empire 
so far as to be coterminous with it. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tue 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, 
Derby): I am sure the House will 


recognise that on both sides there has 
been a disposition to deal with what is 
unquestionably a difficult and delicate 
matter in a spirit of moderation and 
patriotism. I am sure there is no one in 
this House who would not do everything 
in his power to lead toa perfeetly friendly 
settlement of this question as between 
England and France. I hope nothing 
has fallen in this Debate which in any 
way would discourage such a view as 
that. The hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles) is not present to 
receive my answer, which is an entire 
adherence to all the doctrines which he 
has recited from some early writings of 
mine. Her Majesty’s Government do 
regard the act of blockade as a belligerent 
one. They have also so declared it, and 
they have acted throughout in this way. 
You may call a thing what you like, but 
when a Power takes upon itself to act 
against a Neutral Power, it can only do so 
in virtue of the right of war. In time of 
peace the high seas are free to all the 
world, and no one has a right to interfere 
with that freedom. It is only war that 


can give any Power the right to interfere , 


with neutrals in the way of blockade. 
That is a perfectly clear doctrine, and, I 
believe, undisputed in the Law of Natious. 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn has 
said it is one which has been sometimes 
abused. I think it has been often used bya 
strong country when it has to deal with 
a weak country, and it is not desired to 
proceed to all the extremities of what 
publicists call a justum bellum, and when 
against its enemy it declares what is 
called a“ pacifie blockade ”—that is to 
say, it seizes the vessels of its antagonists, 
and does not proceed to all the other 
extremities of war. Writers on Inter- 
national Law have treated that as a 
question of reprisal. As we all know, 
it is adopted by all countries who do not 
desire to go to all the extremities of war. 
That is all very well as long as you are 
in contact with your antagonist alone, 
but the question becomes totally different 
when you are acting against neutrals and 
confound those two things. A_ pacific 
blockade against your antagonist and a 
specific blockade against neutrals are 
totally different things. There is not 
such a thing as a pacific blockade against 
neutrals, because your right to act against 
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neutrals can only arise out of a condition 
of war. Ido not mean to say that we 
cannot find in history violations of the 
principle, and that it is not a sound one 
that ought to be asserted and defended. 
In the case of the Civil War in America 
they were not willing to admit that they 
were at war with the seceding colonists, 
, One of their great complaints against us 
| was that we recognised the belligerents 
| in the South, and one of the most con- 
vincing arguments, to my mind, in de- 
fence of that position on our part was 
|that they established a blockade. So, 
im the case of the present blockade, it 
|could only take place as a belligerent 
blockade. That is a view of which, I 
think, there is no doubt whatever, and it 
is a matter of very great importance 
that the greatest maritime nation in the 
world should have clear and definite 
doctrines to act upon in matters of this 
kind. I hope now that the House will 
consider that all that can justly be said 
on this point has now been said, and that 
the matter may be allowed to conclude, so 
that we may proceed with other questions. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 
Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 


Eye) desired to ask one or two questions 
of the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs as to certain matters of 
great importance in Asiatic Turkey, for 
the purpose of eliciting information with 
regard to a definite and urgent matter. 
It was stated the day before yesterday, 
and was confirmed in the newspapers of 
yesterday morning, that a revision of the 
sentences in the case of the Angora 
prisoners had taken place, and that five 
of them who had been condemned to 
death were to have that sentence carried 
out. The remaining prisoners had been 
| sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
ranging from two to eight years. A 
/rumour had just reached London that the 
| five prisoners condemned to death had 
| had that sentence carried into effect. He 
| now wished to ask whether any informa- 
ition had been received at the Foreign 
Office on the subject; whether, if the 
sentence had not been carried out, the 
Government would continue to use every 
effort to prevent such a thing being done ; 
‘and whether, if the prisoners had already 
been executed, intercession would be 
| exercised on behalf of the remaining 
| prisoners ? As hon. Members of the 
House were aware, two of the prisoners 
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tried at Angora had been released, but | 
had been condemned to perpetual exile 
in place of death, and they were now in| 
this country. These two prisoners had 
been recognised to have been absolutely 
innocent of the charge, and they had | 
declared publicly that they believed that 
the other prisoners with whom they had 
been confined were as innocent as them- 
selves. The Earl of Rosebery, in the 
House of Lords, in answer to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had already 
pointed to the fact that the trial at 
Angora was manifestly unfair. It had 
been stated—and these statements were 
uncontradicted—that false evidence was 


brought forward, incriminating docu- 
ments were forged, and confessions 


extorted by torture. In some cases the 
torture inflicted was of too loathsome a. 
kind to describe. He wished to know 
whether fresh instructions would be sent 
to Sir A. Nicholson, our able Chargé 
d’Affaires at Constantinople, directing 
him to do all that could be done in the 
interests of the prisoners ? He wished also 
to ask whether the attention of the 
Foreign Office had been directed to the 
acts of torture upon prisoners at Cesarea 
and the vicinity, and whether they could 
confirm the reports as to the torture of 
prisoners at Aleppo? He should also 
like to know whether information would 
be obtained about the Armenian prisoners 
in other fortresses in the Ottoman 
Empire? It was worthy of note that in 
places where there was a British Consul 
or Vice Consul the same barbarous treat- 
ment had not been meted out to prisouers 
as was meted out to them in places where 
there was no British Representative. 
The number of British Viee Consuls 
within the last few years had been re- 
duced in Asia Minor; and considering 
the interest that was taken throughout 
Asia Minor in the condition of the 
Armenians, he would ask whether it 
was not desirable to increase the num- 
ber of Consuls and Vice Consuls in 
Asia Minor? There was just one other 
question, and that was with regard to 
certain dignitaries of the National Church 
of Armenia who had been confined in 
prison for many months past. ‘Two Areh- 
bishops of the National Church of Armenia 
were tried by a tribunal whieh was 


recognised by the Foreign Office to have 
been a mock tribunal, and yet after that 
they were kept in prison. 
Bishops were also similarly imprisoned, , 
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and he should like to know whether the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs could give the House any infor- 
mation on this subject? He had no 
intention of speaking until two hours 


ago, but the news that had reached 
London to the effect that these five 
men had been executed was of so 


grave a character that it was impossible 
to further delay the matter. If these 
executions had taken place, they would 
be fraught with the gravest consequences 


to the peace of Asiatic Turkey. He 
contended that England could not 


divest herself of responsibility in con- 
nection with these matters, having re- 
gard to the obligations undertaken by 
her as a signatory of the Berlin Treaty 
and to her understanding with Turkey 
under the Cyprus Convention. It was 


‘most desirable that every possible step 


should be taken to induce the Turkish 
Government to fulfil its obligations under 
the Treaty of Berlin to this country. 

Mr. SPICER (Monmouth, &c.) said, 
he desired to emphasise what had been 
said by his hon, Friend the Member 
for the Eye Division of Suffolk, and he 
trusted that the answer would be a satis- 
factory one. He assured the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that there were many people in this 
country, belonging to all denominations, 
who felt strongly that this country had 
undertaken responsibilities regarding our 
fellow-Christians in Armenia and were 
bound to do all we could to fulfil them, 
He trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would not be slow to urge upon the 
Turkish Government to deal justly with 
the prisoners who had not, according to 
Lord Rosebery, received a fair trial. 

Mr. LEGH  (Laneashire, S.W., 
Newton) said, he thought it would be 
almitted by most hon. Members that 


there was considerable difficulty in 
obtaining information from Asiatic 
Turkey at all, but he had always 


observed that some hon. Membeis oppo- 
site never found any difficulty in accept- 
ing any statement which was retailed 
against the Turks. For his part, he 
failed to see why they should believe one 
side more than the other, and he was not 
disposed to give greater credence to 
imaginative foreign correspondents or to 
Armenian Associations in this country, 
which were composed of members who 
had never been to Armenia and probably 
knew very little about it, than to the 
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official utterances of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, There were in Armenia two 
Parties, a so-called Constitutional Party 
and a Physical Force Party. There had 
been a conspiracy of some kind, and it 
was only natural that strong measures 
should be taken by the Turkish Go- 
vernment. It was also possible that 
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Turkish territory, and were now in 
London, ‘The Committee was doubtless 
aware that he himself took a good deal 
of trouble with regard to those prisoners, 
who were Protestant pastors, and con- 
cerning whose innocence there could be 
no question. But there were four or five 


other prisoners whose case he ventured 


some innocent people had suffered with | 
| sideration of the Foreign Office for kindly 


the guilty. These conspiracies were set 


on foot with the object of overthrowing | 


Turkish rule and setting up an indepen- 
dent Government. He would admit that 
the Turkish Government was not an 
ideal Government or a pleasant one to 
live under, but he had reason to believe 
that the Armenians in Asiatic Russia 
were not so well treated as they were in 
Asiatic Turkey. In the latter neither 
their religion nor their system of educa- 
tion was interfered with, but Armenians 
in Russian territory were not allowed to 
teach their own religion. He was not at 
all sure this country had any special 
right to interfere, either under the Beriin 
Treaty or the Cyprus Convention. 
There was in the Cyprus Convention an 
Article which clearly pointed out that we 
did not go to Cyprus to insure reforms 
in Armenia, but to counteract the action 
of the Russians in going to Kars and 
Batoum. He must enter a_ protest 
against the idea that it was our special 
mission to enter upon a sort of Armenian 
crusade, diplomatic or otherwise. Each 
of the Signatory Powers under the Treaty 
of Berlin was just as much pledged to 
interfere as we were, and it appeared to 
him we were wasting our time and 
frittering away our energies by continual 
appeals which we were not likely to 
support by force. If anything was to be 
done on behalf of the Armenian claim for 
semi-independence, it ought to be done 
not by ourselves only, but in agreement 
with other Signatory Powers to the 
Treaty of Berlin. 

*Sin R. TEMPLE said, that in virtue 
of the Cyprus Convention England was 
ina more responsible position with re- 
gard to Asia Minor generally, and 
Armenia in particular, than any one of 
the Signatory Powers to the Treaty of 
Berlin. He desired to mention the case 
of one or two of the other prisoners 
whose fate was still pending. Owing to 
the friendly offices of the British Go- 
vernment, no doubt two of the most im- 
portant of the prisoners had been released 
on condition of perpetual exile from 


Mr. Legh 


| who had been religious teachers. 


to recommend to the favourable con- 
intervention—diplomatic —intervention— 
before it was too late. The prisoners to 
whom he alluded specially were five men 
They 
were well-known to the two pastors who 
had been released and who had come to 
this country, and these exiles affirmed 
that the men were innocent. The 
Principal of the College at which they 
were teachers would testify to their good 
character, and show that it was ex- 
tremely improbable that they could have 
engaged in acts of high treason. 
Religious Bodies in this country took 
great interest in these cases; and if the 
men were dealt with unjustly the con- 
science of the religious world would be 
offended, and the effect would be very 
bad for Turkish interests, for there was 
no doubt that the welfare of the Ottoman 
Empire must always largely depend upon 
the goodwill of the British people. 

*Sir E. GREY : I did not know that 
the hon. Gentleman had any intention, 
until quite recently, of raising this ques- 
tion. I am afraid I have very little 
information to give the Committee, and 
what information I have I am afraid will 
be not only unsatisfactory, but also pain- 
ful. It is to the effect that five of the 
Angora prisoners have been executed, 
and that the sentences on the others have 
been reduced to terms of from two to 
eight years’ imprisonment. Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken some trouble in 
following the proceedings of the trial, 
and in investigating, as far as it was in 
evidence 


their power to investigate, 
laid before «a Foreign Court, and 
affecting persons who were not 


British subjects. It appears to be per- 
fectly clear that two of the prisoners, and 
probably more than two, were quite 
innocent of the crimes laid to their 
charge. ‘Two of them have, happily, been 
released on condition that they do not 
return to the country, But all through 





Her Majesty's Representative at Con- 
| stantinople has used his influence to re- 
present to the Ottoman Authorities that 
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the trial had not been a fair one, and that 
there were, to say the least of it, grave 
doubts as to there being any trace of 
guilt to be attached to many of the other 
prisoners. Detailed statements, though 
made on authority which require confir- 


mation, have been received of tortures | 


such as it must be a shock to anyone in 
the civilised world to read of, and those 
statements have been communicated 
the Ottoman Authorities, who will no 
doubt investigate them, as they must 
know that such reports must be injurious 
to theirown Provinces, and must affect 
the attitude of the civilised world towards 
them. With regard to Aleppo and the 
case of the Bishop and Archbishop, I can 
only say that they come under the cate- 
gory of subjects belonging to this general 
question which Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentatives have permanent instructions to 
attend to, and to furnish the Government 
with information upon. It is impossible 
on every rumour to send fresh instructions 
to Her Majesty’s Representative. The 
general policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been to act up to the obliga- 
tions which they consider rest upon this 
country. With regard to the question of 
Consuls in Armenia, the Government are 
continually receiving complaints from 
British traders and subjects in many 
parts of the world that there are not 
Consuls enough to look after purely 
British interests. There are already 
Consuls in Armenia who send Reports. 
The improvement of affairs in that part 
of the world does not depend upon the 
righting of this or that case of wrong. It 
depends on the general policy of the 
Turkish Authorities themselves. When 
improvement is wanted the necessity for 
improvement must be brought home to 
the Ottoman Authorities. The Treaty of 
Crypus no doubt laid obligations on us, 
but hon. Members who desire to use that 
Treaty as an argument and a levershould 
read the whole of it. My hon, Friend 
has urged that this country has special 
obligations in this matter, but I do not 
think they are so special as has been con- 
tended. As regards our obligations 
under the Treaty of Berlin, they are most 
fully recognised by the Government. 
This country has done more than her 
share in upholding International obliga- 
tions under that Treaty. The policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government has not fallen 
short of any obligation that might fairly 
attach’to it; and if their efforts have not 


to 
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| been completely successful, it has not 
been from any want of goodwill, or from 
|; any failure to recognise their obligations, 
| It is a want of success that is inherent in 

the cireumstances of the case, and any 
 iaapeovemant in that part of the world 
which has been the subject of discussion 
must necessarily be one of slow growth, 
and probably result from the co-operation 
of many Powers, and not from the indivi- 
dual efforts of one alone. 

*Sir C.W. DILKE said, his hon. Friend 
had asked that more Consuls should 
be appointed in Armenia. There was 
a time when we had Consuls in every 
village there, and it was only after 
the most careful consideration that 
Lord Granville—who, he was sure his 
hon. Friend would admit, was a good 
friend to the Armenians — withdrew 
most of them. Their number was steadily 
reduced during the years when the Go- 
vernment of 1880 was in Office to the 
number it stands at at present. The 
Foreign Office at that time was burdened 
with Reports from those Consuls. No 
good came from them ; on the contrary, 
more harm was done than good to the 
Armenian cause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, that what the right hon. Baronet 
had just stated was, he thought, a matter 
well within the recollection of all who 
took any part in public affairs during 
the period to which he had alluded. He 
did not intend to take any exception to 
what had fallen from the Under Secre- 
tary; but there was one thing against 
which he must protest, and that was 
Members coming down to the House, 
which was already overburdened with 
grave affairs at home, and asking them to 
embark upon a criticism of the administra- 
tion of the internal affairs of a Foreign 
State which was in alliance with this 
-country. The hon, Member for Eye 
(Mr. F. S. Stevenson) took upon himself 
|—upon what evidence he had not told 
them—to sweep away the whole Ottoman 
system of judicial administration as abso- 
| lutely worthless. He was not himself 
prepared to deny that the Turkish judi- 
| cial administration might not be, as his hon. 
| Friend behind him had observed, ideally 
| perfeet ; but when they found a diffi- 





eulty constantly presenting itself as 
to judicial proceedings much nearer 
‘home, he thought it should be a 


warning to them not to embark upon a 
erusade so far off as Armenia. It had 
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been said that these proceedings in con- 
nection with the Armenian prisoners 
were conducted without judicial form, 
and that the evidence upon which the 
prisoners were convicted was worthless. 
The hon. Gentleman who made that 


statement had given no evidence what- | 
the 


The evidence 
brought before 


ever of that fact. 


hon. Gentleman the 


House as conclusive in his mind that | 


other prisoners were not guilty was the 
authority of their released fellow-pri- 
soners that they were as guiltless as 
themselves. He remembered Mr. Disraeli 
warning the House of Commons in the 
last speech he delivered to that House 
to beware of cotfee-house babble, and he 
hoped the House of Commons would not 
now lend its countenance to receiving 
ex parte statements as conclusive evi- 


dence that established tribunals in a 


friendly country had departed from their | 
He did not think the Government | 


duty. 
would thank the hon. Gentleman for 
asking them to add to their duties the re- 
vision of the Ottoman Criminal Juris- 
prudence. This was a matter they might 
leave to the Ottoman Authorities them- 
selves. If there was one thing more 
than another less calculated to advance 
the interests of the Christian population 
in Turkey it was the comments made in 


that House and in the English Press, | 


which had created great irritation in 
high circles in Constantinople, and tended 


to make the Turkish Authorities jealous | 


of interference with their prerogatives, 
and turn a deaf ear to the diplomatic 


communications made to it in regular | 


form by the Government. The veriest 
tyro in diplomacy knew that newspaper 
comments did more to stiffen the backs 
of Ottoman administrators than 
course which could be pursued. Of 
course, if it were to be announced that 


unless certain steps were taken offensive | 


operations would be undertaken—an an- 
nouncemeut which no British Minister 
dare make—it would be a different 
thing. The Committee would remember 
the reply Prince 
to Lord John Russell when he 
addressed a remonstrance to him about 
Poland. The Prince told the British 


Minister to look to Ireland, than which 
Poland was not in half as bad a condition. 
The truth was that, if Foreign Govern- 
ments or the subjects of Foreign Govern- 
ments converted themselves into political 
partisans in regard to the affairs of other 


Mr, J, Lowther 
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| States, they stood a very good chance of 
getting a snub, and of aggravating the 
grievances which they desired to alleviate. 
Not one of the persons whose cases were 
| now under consideration was a British 
| subject, and it was only by a strained 
reading of certain International Agree- 
ments that we had any locus standi in 
these cases. He hoped the Government 
would not be driven to adopt any course 
which would give colour to the idea that 
this country was in favour of interfering 
in the interests of persons of any nation- 
ality who had grievances against the 
Government of the country in which they 
lived. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8S.) said, the 
| right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
| down had told the Committee that the 
worst thing possible for the subjects of 
the Sultan in Armenia was that their case 
should be taken up in the House and 
brought to the notice of the Sultan 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I referred to 
irritating language used in this House. 

Mr. PAUL said, he was not aware 
that anyone who had taken part in that 
Debate had made use of irritating lan- 
guage. He had understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to deprecate the practice 
of interfering in these matters altogether. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had re- 
ferred to the great injury done to persons 
whose interests were affected by irritating 
language in the House, and by irritating 
comments in the British Press. The 
hon. Member was aware that, in response 
to a very statesmanlike appeal from the 
Government, irritating observations on 
the present occasion had been avoided. 
| Mr. PAUL said, he would point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman that, as_ the 
result of the matter having been brought 
forward in the House by the hon. Mem- 
bers for Kingston and Eye, certain per- 
sons who had been condemned and who 








would have been executed had been 
released. The right hon. Gentleman 


had stated we had no reason to suppose 
that the Armenian prisoners, who had 
been convicted, were innocent, and 
that the opinions of their fellow-prisoners 
were worthless. He would remind him, 
however, that the British Vice Consul 
had satisfied himself that the two Pro- 
fessors who had been condemned were 
undoubtedly innocent, and the other 13 
| prisoners were condemned on evidence of 
| the same nature. He was surprised to 
| hear the right hon, Gentleman quote the 
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phrase used by Mr. Disraeli in the House 
n regard to “ coffee-house babble,” when 
they knew that that phrase had reference 
to the Bulgarian massacres. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that Mr. 
Disraeli used the phrase in relation to 
certain alleged occurrences in Bulgaria. 
If the hon. Member would refer to the 
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clined to interfere, because the other 
Powers were not prepared to join us. 
Turkey was not oppressive or intolerant 
—its toleration, indeed was something 
incredible. Roman Catholic and Greek 
processions took place in Constantinople 
with more freedom than would be allowed 
in England. But undoubtedly there was 





Report of Sir Henry Layard it would be 
found that the bulk of those allegations 
were untrue, 

Mr. PAUL said, he did not think that | 
the Reports of Sir Henry Layard them- 
selves would bear close investigation. 
At any rate, it was by the intervention 
of hon. Members of that House, and, 
through them, of the Government, that 
the lives of two of these prisoners had 
been spared, and he hoped that this in- 
tervention would continue. Under the | 
Treaty of Berlin this country had under- | 
taken, with other Powers, to introduce | 


reforms in Armenia, and to do what they | 


could to secure the lives and property of 
men who, though they might not be 


British subjects, had some claim on our | 


protection. That protection had been 
afforded to them in the past, and from 
the tone of the Under Secretary's 
statements he hoped it would be 
afforded to them in the future. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES trusted that 
the Government would not allow them- 
selves to be beguiled by the sirens of 
the back Benches on the Ministerial side 
into roaming round the world revising 
the Judgments of Foreign Courts. It 
might be that Turkish Courts were not 
perfect, but they were often told that 
the same thing might be said of English 
and Irish Courts. Each country had a 
right to decide questions according to 
its own methods ; and if the Government 


were to undertake such a task they | 


should commence with Russia, where the 
greatest cruelties were perpetrated, where 
people were condemned withont trial, 
persons being ordered off to Siberia as an 
administrative act. The responsibility 
of England in regard to Armenia was of 
the slightest kind, and it was shared 
entirely with the other Powers who were 
signatories to the Berlin Treaty, and he 
objected to people forming themselves 


into Committees and trying to induce | 


the Government to take action upon the 
statement of a few loquacious Armenians. 
It must not be forgotten that when 
Russia attacked Turkey Turkey invoked 
the intervention of England; but we de- 


| 
| 


a very serious state of things in Armenia, 
because that Province formed the next 
step towards Constantinople that Russia 
had to take. She had got Batoum 
and Kars, and she was carrying on her 
scheme by means of pretended grievances 
inflicted on pretended Christians. It was 
by exploiting the Armenians to their dis- 
advantage that Russia could take the 
next step. He denied the title of the 
British Government to interfere with the 
Turkish Courts in their dealing with 
crime, especially when we had heard only 
one side, and that the Armenian side. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Paul) 
had said that the evidence against these 
prisoners was known, Then why had it 
not been communicated to the House ? 
It might have materially changed the tone 
of many hon, Members. 


Mr. PAUL said, the British Vice Con- 


sul had heard the whole of the evidence. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did 
not know whether the Vice Consul was 
Judge, Advocate, or what. Whatever 
he was, he (Mr. Bowles) preferred the 
opinion of the Judge who presided over 
the properly-constituted Court, and who 
heard the evidence and gave his decision 
in the regular way. He protested 
against hon. Members coming down to 
the House and giving them one side 
of the case, and that the Armenian side, 
He admitted that Turkey was not per- 
feet. He was aware that the only 
country that was absolutely perfect was 
Great Britain undera Liberal Administra- 
| tion, and that directly a Tory Govern- 
ment was in power it became imperfect. 
| The Turks were not perfect ; but they 
had one quality, which was the quality of 
| silence. The Turks suffered calumny in 
dignified silence, the result being that we 
got the Armenian side, the Bulgarian 
side, the Russian side, and the Gladstonian 
side, but never got the Turkish side. 
They ought, therefore, to suspend their 
judgment whenever these wild and fre- 
quent allegations were made against 
Turkey of impossible atrocity. Severe 


j the Turks might be; but we had been 
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severe in this country. A hundred years 
ago we were burning women for witch- 
craft in London, and less than 100 years 
ago we were hanging men by scores for 
sheep stealing, and it was not much to 
say that Turkey was 100 years behind 
us. He lost patience when he heard 
these constant representations made on 
behalf of a people who were not worth 
them. Everybody in the East knew 
what the Armenian was. It was said 
that it took two Jews to cheat a Greek, 
and three Greeks to cheat an Armenian. 
The Armenians were anxious to get all 
they could for themselves. His belief 
was that Her Majesty’s Government, like 
the previous Government, had acted 
beyond the strict limits of their duty, and 
he trusted they would in future entirely 
refrain from interfering with the conduct 
of justice in foreign countries, or, if they 
could not refrain, that they would begin 
in those countries where interference was 
most urgently needed, and that was not in 
Turkey. 

Tne CHANCELLOR oF THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.) said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) ap- 
peared to him to ignore entirely what 
was the critical point of the position— 
namely, the duty which was imposed by 
the Treaty of Berlin upon every British 
Gcovernment in reference to this subject, 
and whieh every British Government had 
recognised. He trusted the present Go- 
vernment would never be found wanting 
in the discharge of the duty of making 
those representations and taking those 
steps which their position as a Signatory 
Power of the Treaty of Berlin required 
in endeavouring to see that its 
agreements were carried out. The 
right hon. Gentleman could not 
forget what took place in 1878, In that 
year Russia made a Treaty with Turkey 
by which the Turks undertook to intro- 
duce reforms in the Armenian Provinces, 
and by which the protection of the 
Eastern Christians was given into the 
hands of Russia. Against the Treaty 
the British Government raised its voice. 
Lord Salisbury’s famous Cireular was 
sent round to all the Courts of Europe, 
und in pursuance of the suggestion of 
Iler Majesty’s Government the Congress 
of Berlin was convoked, At that Con- 


yress the Treaty of San Stefano was set 
aside, and the protection of the Eastern 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Christians, which Russia had undertaken, 
was transferred to the Siguatory Powers, 
Therefore, the case rested upon the ob- 
ligation which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment undertook by the Treaty of Berlin, 
which legally was the same upon them 
as upon the other Signatory Powers— 
and which they had never repudiated— 
but which morally rested in «a primary 
and an exceptional degree upon them ; 
and in pursuance of that obligation they 
conceived it to be their duty, as it was 
also the practice of the late Government, 
to discharge that obligation. It would 
be remembered that in the case of the 
Kurdish Chief Moussa Bey, the late 

Ambassador at Constantinople, whose 
loss they all deplored, made the strongest 
representation, at the instance of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, with regard to 
the trial of Moussa Bey. This trial at 
Angora was a case as much—in fact, 
more—demanding the intervention of Her 
Majesty’s Government than the case of 
Moussa Bey, and the Government had 
done nothing more than their bounden 
duty in calling the attention of the Turk- 
ish Government to the failure of justice 
in the case of the two gentlemen who 
had now been released, in criticising the 
proceedings of the trial, and in calling 
attention to the method in which it had 
been conducted. He should be sorry if 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Paul) supposed that 
Her Majesty’s Government complained 
in any way of the representations that 
had been made. The matter was one of 
grave concern. It affected the interests 
of the Turkish Empire itself, and it might 
ultimately affect the whole peace of the 
East. The Government conceived it to 
be their duty to continue the policy they 
had adopted in these matters, which 
policy he believed every British Govern- 
ment would consider it their duty to 
follow in like circumstances. 

Mr. TOMLINSON $ (Preston) said, 
he wished to ask a question on another 
matter. There had been some rumours 
in the papers of anarchy in some parts of 
Moroceo, and he should like to ask if the 
Foreign Office had received any informa- 
tion on the subject ? 

*Sir E. GREY said, he had not been 
able to make inquiries during the last 
few hours, and he had not been aware of 
the fact that the question was to 
be raised. He had not received any 
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information tending to confirm the 
rumours of trouble in the northern parts 
of Morocco, and he would be very much 
surprised to be told that there was any 
chance of disturbances existing which 
would need any special measures for the 
protection of British interests there. 
*Sir R. TEMPLE: I withdraw the 


Motion to reduce the Vote. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed, 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’—(Sir J. 7. 
Hibbert, )—put, and agreed to. 
sit 


Committee Progress ; to 


again ‘To-morrow, 


report 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(CNo. 241.) 
COMMITTEE. l Progress, Clause 1, 
28th July.) 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, after the word “ total,” to insert the 
words “or partial.”"—(Mr, Acland.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘or partial’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, it 
appeared to him that the Amendment 
would entirely alter the scope of the Bill, 
and he should like to know what its 
effect would be. 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): There are a few children 
who escape further attendance at school 
at the age of 10, and they may then 
run about the streets, as they cannot 
enter a factory until they are 11 years 
old. I think the feeling is that it is 
very undesirable that they should be 
allowed to run about the streets simply 
heeause they cannot enter a factory for 
«a few months. We only want to cover 
the gap between. the age at whieh a 
child may get through the Fourth 
Standard and the age at whieh it may 
enter a factory. I propose this Amend- 
ment particularly at the request of the 
hon. Member for Kingston (Sir R. 
Temple), and I may say that I have 


VOL. XY. 
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again and again received Petitions from 
the couvtry asking for the insertion of 
this word “ partial.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, the explana- 
tion had not enlightened him at all. So 
far as he knew, there was no instance 
of half-time that extended to anything 
but factories. 

Mr. ACLAND: A child may easily 
he employed by someone for the purpose 
of selling newspapers on a half-time 
arrangement, 

Mr. TOMLINSON had 
heard of a case where a girl was very 
much wanted at home to assist in taking 
charge of the children, but was not al- 
lowed to become a half-timer, because the 
only kind of employment to whieh half- 
extended was employment in a 
factory. He thought it would be better 
that the matter should stand over, 


said, he 


time 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’ —( Mr. W. RB. 
Davenport.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to. sit 


again ‘To-morrow. 
OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL.—(No. 184.) 
[ Progre ss, Clause 1, 
14th June.) 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, 
In page 1, line 14, after the word “grant. 
leave out to the word “notwithstanding,” inline 
15, and insert the words “such relief to any 


destitute person as may, in their opinion, 
“—(Mr. 


COMMITTEE, 


necessary to relieve his destitution.’ 
Hl. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of thi 
Clause.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked 
this Bill was not being dealt with by the 
Royal Commission ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Il. I. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): It is 
not a Government Bill, and a consider- 
able part of its provisions have been re- 


3.” 


whether 
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ferred to the Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poor. Of course, the Government 
would object to any legislation which 
would fetter the Royal Commission. The 
Amendments I propose to introduce 
would prevent that, and I should like to 
know whether the hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the measure will accept my 
Amendment? If not, we cannot consent 
to go on with the Bill. 


Mr. STRACIIEY (Somerset, 8.) 
said, he could accept the present Amend- 
ment, but not the one that stood next on 
the Paper, because that would strike at 
the root of the Bill. As the Bill was 
merely permissive, he could not see how 
it would interfere with the inquiry of the 
Commission, Its object was only to save 
poor men who applied for relief from 
having to forfeit the benefit of their 
thrift. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot 
aecept the view of the hon, Member that 
my second Amendment strikes at the 
root of the Bill. This question has been 
referred to the Commission on the Aged 
Poor. That Commission has sat 36 
times, and I expect it will report in 
ample time next year for legislation. I 
entirely repudiate the construction the 
hon. Member has put on the Amend- 
ment, and, under the circumstances, I 
must move that you report Progress, 
Sir. 





Supply—Civil Services 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. H. 
Il, Fowler.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday, 10th August. 


WORKING MEN’S DWELLINGS BILL. 
(No. 9.) 

commerrEr. [ Progress, Clause 1, 
19th July.) 

Lill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Mr. WRIGHTSON = (Stockton-on- 
Tees) said, the Government had placed 
certain Amendments on the Paper, and 
he had accepted them beeause they did 
not affect the principle of the Bill. He 
trusted the House would allow the Bill 
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to proceed, as it was one which would 
confer great benefit on the working 
classes, 
*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) thought that as the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill had been allowed to 
speak on going into Committee a reply 
might have been permitted. Many hon, 
Members had a most — insuperable 
objection to the Bill, regarding it as one 
of the most mischievous Bills that 
could be proposed. The hon. Member 
had said that the Government had put 
down Amendments, but he had not said 
whether or not the Government were in 
favour of the Bill. He (Sir C. Dilke) 
could not conceive that that could be the 
ease; but even if it were, he should be 
obliged to object to the Bill. The most 
strenuous opposition would be offered to 
the Bill in all its stages. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon ‘Tuesday next. 
PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 2) BILL. 
(No, 426.) 

Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 

SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [1st July] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4, 
Crass I. 


1. “That asum, not exceeding £143,710, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1894, for Surveying the 
United Kingdom, and for revising the Survey, 
for Maps for use in proceedings before the Land 
Judges in Ireland and the Irish Land Commis- 
sion, publication of Maps, and engraving the 
Geological Survey.” 

2. “That a sum, not exceeding £16,024, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1894, for maintaining 
certain Harbours, Lighthouses, &c., under the 
Board of Trade.” 

3. “That a sum, not exceeding £24,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1894, for constructing 
a new Harbour of Refuge at Peterhead.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 





Vr. H.W. Fowler 
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Redemption of Rent 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 3rd August 1893. 


GARVE AND ULLAPOOL RAILWAY BILL. 


Tue CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morvey) 
moved— 


“That the Order made on the 13th day of 
March last, ‘ That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Friday the 16th day of June next,’ 
be dispensed with, and that the Bill be read 2*.”’ 


Motion agreed to; Bill 
aceordingly, and committed 
morrow. 


real 2* 
for To- 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 226.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*TuHe Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving the Second Reading, said, the 
object of the Bill was to do away, by a 
slight Amendment, with a doubt as to the 
construction of the Act of 1876, which 
provided that when Commissioners pro- 
posed to manufacture gas they should 
give notice to owners, lessees, and 
occupiers of every dwelling-house within 
300 yards of the place, and obtain their 
consent, or make a Return to the Board 
of Trade of all lands required for that 
purpose. It had been doubted whether 
the alternative Return to the Board of 
Trade would be sufficient ; and this Bill 
proposed that in future it should only be 
necessary to bring the matter before 
the Sheriff, in the event of any owner 
or occupier refusing or delaying to give 
the required consent within 10 days, who, 
after inquiry, would be empowered to 
find and declare that such consent be dis- 
pensed with. The matter had been con- 
sidered by the Secretary for Scotland 
and by the Board of Trade, and had 
been agreed upon. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Earl of Camperdown.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House To-morrow. 


VOL. XV. 
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REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT 
(1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 

COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 


Clause 1. 
*TuHue Earn or CAMPERDOWN 


proposed, in pursuance of an agreement 
with Lord Acton, representing the Irish 
Office, an Amendment carrying out its 
views. 

Amendment moved, 

In line 8, to leave out from (* ground ”) to 
(“and”) in line 12, and insert (* that the rela- 
tion of landlord and tenant does not subsist 
between the parties thereto.”)—(7he Earl of 
Camperdown.) 

Lorp ACTON said, the Irish Office 
had no objection in substance to the noble 
Earl’s Amendments, and the Govern- 
ment would accept his Bill with a further 
Amendment, which was really a matter 
of drafting, to insert at the end of line 11, 
“that the relation of landlord and tenant 
does not subsist between the grantor or 
grantee.” 


A subsequent Amendment was con- 
sequential. 


Moved accordingly. 


*THue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
accepted that Amendment of his Amend- 
ment. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, before we pass this, I merely 
wish to enter my protest with respect to 
this Bill. As the Irish landlords or 
owners do not seem to be troubled about 
it, I, of course, have nothing further to 
say; but I shall most energetically resist 
any proposal for extending a principle of 
this sort to this country. The principle 
is that anybody’s fee-farm rent, though 
it is in the nature of a tenure which is 
entirely removed from any idea of con- 
nection between landlord and tenant, 
should be capable of appraisement and 
revision, and of being turned into money 
by a Public Department, That, my 
Lords, is a very large step, going beyond 
anything that has ever been dove in this 
country ; and I hope that our assent to 
it in this House, in the absence of objec- 
tion from our Irish Members, will not be 
taken as a precedent—I know how quick 
my noble Friend the Lord President is at 
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making precedents — for any future 
legislation. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBErLEY): I am afraid that nothing 
can prevent what has actually been done 
forming a precedent — whether it be 
followed or not. Of course, it is open to 
anybody to say the precedent ought not 
to be followed. That is another thing. 
This is really a Bill rather in the nature 
of a measure for the compulsory redemp- 
tion of copyholds which we have been 
talking about elsewhere. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
No; redemption of copyholds is put 
under arbitration ; but this procedure is 
to be under Acts in Ireland, of which, I 
am afraid, their best friends do not say 
otherwise than that they preclude all 
idea of arbitration. 

*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he had stated that this Bill did not, in 
itself, contain any principle, but was 
merely in reference to the construction of 
an existing Act of Parliament. Under 
the previous Act, the principles con- 
tained in the original Act were ex- 
tended to  fee-farm rents. But, 
as a question of construction, it was 
discovered that, though the provisions 
applied to fee-farm rents executed after 
1860, they did not apply to those executed 
prior to 1860, This Bill was merely 
introduced for the purpose of applying to 
these prior fee-farm rents, 


Reformatory 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2 agreed to. 
*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN pro- 
posed that the Standing Committee be 
negatived, as, in consequence of the 


approaching Adjournment, it would be 
impossible to pass the Bill. 


Moved, “That the Standing Com- 
mittee be negatived."—(The Earl of 
Camperdown. } 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I must ask the House to consider before 
they consent to that, because it is really 
destroying the principle of Standing 
Committee. This Bill has every element 
of a measure which should go to a 
Standing Committee. It has in it pro- 


visions in the nature of those expansive 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


{LORDS} 
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germs which seem now to form part of our 


legislation. It is an example of that ex- 
pansion of germs, where a principle begins 
to be carried out in a very small enact- 
ment—small as a grain of mustard seed ; 
but, as we know, a seed of that kind can 
grow and develop into a large tree, and 
hereafter the fowls and vultures of spolia- 
tion will nestle in its branches. I think 
there will be ample time for the con- 
sideration of the Bill by the Standing 
Committee, as I do not think there is a 
possibility of an early Prorogation. My 
impression is that we shall meet again at 
the end of this month, and may possibly 
be here towards the end of the month 
after. 

*Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, he would withdraw his Motion in 
aceordance with the suggestion of the 
noble Marquess. 


Motion (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 

Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee ; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 240.) 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 184.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendment agreed to. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [u.1.] 
(No. 94.) 

Returned from the Commons agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) (No. 2) BILL. 
[H.L. ] 
Returned from the Commons agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 

Commons Amendments to Lords 
Amendments and Commons Reasons for 
disagreeing to some of the Lords Amend- 
ments to be considered on Monday 
next. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [4.1] 
CNo. 188.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee with Amendments : The Report 
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thereof to be received To-morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 
234.) 


COUNTY OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
BILL.—(No. 216.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments : The 
Report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House and by 
the Standing Committee to be received 
To-morrow : and Bill to be printed as 
amended. (No. 235.) 


COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF INCOR- 
PORATION) BILL | H.1.]—(No. 178, 
Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee with Amendments: The Report 

thereof to be received To-morrow ; and 

Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 236.) 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
(No. 187.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments : The Report 
thereof to be received To-morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 237.) 


LAW OF COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.L. }—(No. 200.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received To-morrow ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 238.) 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE 
(No. 210.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee with Amendments : The Report 

thereof to be received To-morrow ; and 

Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 239.) 


BILL. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL, 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL. —(No. 224.) 
House in Committee (according to 

Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 

ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 

Committee, 
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LAND TRANSFER BILL [1.1.]—(No. 230.) 
Amendments reported (according to 


Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 

TRUST INVESTMENT BILL [H.L.] 

(No. 232.) 

Amendment reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 

CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL. 

(No. 223,) 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 
morrow. 


HOUSING OF 
ACT (1890) 


THE WORKING CLASSES 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No, 208.) 

Read 3° (according to Order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 


Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 38rd August 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN- 


AGE AND IMPROVEMENT BILL 
{ Lords}. 

CONSIDERATION, 
Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co. N.) 


wished to ask, if he might do so without 
forfeiting his right to speak on his Notice 
of Motion, whether either of the Notices 
of Motion standing in his own name and 
that of the hon. Member for East Wick- 
low (Mr. J. O’Connor) was in Order, 
and, if so, which? because if his hon. 
Friend’s Motion was in Order he would 
not move his own, as he thought that of 
his hon. Friend the better of the two. 
Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man’s is in Order ; the other Amendment 
is not in Order. 
Mr. CLANCY asked if 


he was in 


Order in moving to-day ? 


3 E 2 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: If the Motion is 


opposed it stands over until to-morrow, 
and as I understand it is opposed it must 
stand over. 





As amended, to be considered To- 
morrow. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 





CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER [LEEDS AND 
LIVERPOOL CANAL] BILL (by Order). 

CONSIDERATION, 
As amended, considered. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
there were several Amendments upon 
this and three other Canal Bills standing 
in his name upon the Paper. Though 
they looked formidable and were highly 
technical, he was glad to say they were 
not very formidable. A meeting had 
taken place at the Board of Trade 
between the promoters, the traders, and 
the Permanent Secretary, at whose inter- 
vention, through the President of the 
Board of Trade, an arrangement had been 
arrived at. The Amendments which 
were now upon the Paper were different 
to those which appeared upon the last 
consideration of the Bills, but they repre- 
sented an agreement that had been 
arrived at, and which was satisfactory 
both to the traders and the promoters of 
the Bills. The general effect of the 
arrangement was to assimilate the system 
of carrying timber on canals to that em- 
ployed on the railways, and especially in 
the direction of making the tolls charge- 
able for timber to be determined by mea- 
surement and not by machine weight. He 
might remind the House that when the 
Railway Rates Bill was under discussion 
this point was raised, and an alteration 
was made in the law by which timber was 
to be carried by actual machine weight. 
At the same time, a distinction was made 
between the rate for timber goods carried 
by measurement and the rate by machine 
weight, the former being under Class 1, 
and the latter under Class C. The ar- 
rangement now arrived at was in accord- 
ance with the practice that had prevailed, 
notwithstanding the change in the law, 
and was that the toll should be the same 
as had taken place in regard to railway- 
carried timber—namely, the continuance 
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of the shipping and carriage of timber 
by computed or measurement weight ; 
that was, ascertaining the weight by 
the measurement of timber instead of by 
machine weight. That was satisfactory 
to the trade, and met generally the views 
entertained by the traders. The only 
other material change was that equality 
was established between the charges 
made by the companies for carrying 
timber and the charges for what was 
knownas the bye-trade ; that was, through 
a carrier acting for third parties. The 
Bill, as he thought, gave an advantage to 
the companies ; but as it was proposed to 
be altered, it would keep on foot that 
competition which was essential to proper 
rates. .The other Amendments dealt 
with the mode of measuring timber for 
the purpose of ascertaining the weight, 
but that was so technical that he need 
not now enter into it. Then concessions 
had been made on the other side which 
would prevent, by means of new clauses, 
those frauds which had been attributed, 
he believed wrongly, but which had been 
attributed to the traders, and enabled the 
Railway Companies to test whether the 
computed weight had been properly and 
accurately rendered to the company. 
Some new concessions had also been 
made as to tolls except in the case 
of the Aire and Calder Company. 
He thought even the Joint Com- 
mittee—of which the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Hanbury) was a Member— 
would not be disinclined to approve an 
arrangement that was sanctioned all 
round. When before the Committee, the 
Committee themselves saw the difficulty 
of dealing with these technical points, 
and suggested it might form the subject 
of an arrangement which, thanks to the 
good offices of the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Mundella) and his staff, 
had been arrived at, and the House was 
now asked to ratify Amendments which 
expressed the general feeling of the 
trade. He begged to move the Amend- 
ments standing in his name. 

Page 7, after Clause 19, insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Provisions as to declarations.) 


“The company may demand that any trader 
or bye-trader shall forward a declaration to the 
company, setting forth the true dimensions of 
timber conveyed by or for him and the cubic 
contents of the same. In the event of doubt as 
to the correctness of such declaration, the 
company may insist upon measuring the timbe r 
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the cost of which measuring and of the neces- 


Canal Rates, 


sary unloading and _ reloading shall be 
borne by the party in error, or the com- 
pany may demand either from the con- 
signor or consignee of such timber, or from 
the bye-trader, a copy of the invoice of the 
timber, and a statutory declaration of the cor- 
rectness of the same. Upon failure or refusal, 
after reasonable notice, to furnish any of the 
aforesaid documents, the company shall have 
power to charge either the consignor or con- 
signee, or the bye-trader according to the 
avoirdupois weight of the timber, to be ascer- 
tained in the same manner as the weight of 
other merchandise.” 


_Clause , page 7, line 4, leave out “and 
timber.” 
Line 5, after “measurement,” insert “and 


except as hereinafter provided as to timber.” 

Line 16, leave out “when timber is charged 
by measurement weight.” 

Line 17, leave out “elm, birch.” 

Line 18, after “ fir,” insert “elm, birch, lance- 
wood, and walnut.” 

Line 20, after “ boards,” leave out “ may,” and 
insert “ shall.” 

Line 20, after “ quantities,’ leave out “ may,” 
and insert “shall.” 

Lines 21 and 22, leave out “consigned by 
measurement weight,” and insert “other than 
round timber.” 

Line 22, leave out “ most accurate.” 

Line 23, after “being,” insert “the cubic 
contents of round timber shall be ascertained 
by quarter girth, and the divisor of one hundred 
and forty-four, measurement being taken by 
tape over bark.” 

Page 10, Table A, part 2, line 33, after “C,” 
insert “ (except timber).” 

Between Class C, and Class 1, insert— 

“ For 3 
Timber ; 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
as a Member of the Joint Committee, he 
ought to have noticed that the Amend- 
ments were down, but having been away 
he did not do so. What struck him 
about the Amendments was that they 
involved a complete reversal of policy on 
the part of the Board of Trade. When 
these came before them in the Joint Com- 
mittee undoubtedly the Board of Trade 
inserted in the Schedules exactly the 
same provisions -with regard to canals 
that they had inserted with regard to 
railways. What his hon, Friend below 
the Gangway (Sir A. Rollit) said might 
be true, that they were only doing for 
the canals what was the practice on the 
railways ; but they would be in this ex- 
traordinary position ; that they would have 
the law regulating the canals in one state 
and the law regulating the railways in 
another. Whatever might be the effect 


For 
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on the English railways, his impression 
was that on the Scotch railways the sys- 
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tem of carrying by weight and by 
measure would still go on; that timber 
would not be carried only by measure- 
ment, as his hon. Friend said ; and if that 
was the case, they should have the law 
in the two cases different, which seemed 
to him an objection. But, after all, they 
were technical objections; and if the 
Board of Trade was satisfied and reversed 
its policy, he did not know that he need, 
on behalf of the Joint Committee, object 
to it. But there was this objection to 
all Amendments of this kind : and it was, 
that before the Committee they were 
able to hear evidence on which they could 
judge whether there was that agreement 
between the Canal Companies and the 
traders that his hon. Friend spoke of, and 
unless they were quite sure of that agree- 
ment they ought to hesitate before they 
accepted the Amendments. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : I have the original 
and minuted agreements. 

Mr. HANBURY said, it was all very 
well to say that, but it was difficult to 
say who represented the trade. They 
were constantly having before the Com- 
mittee merchants who said they repre- 
sented the trade when they might only 
represent particular portions of it, and 
the interests of the different classes were 
different. Before agreeing to these 
Amendments — although he could not 
but recognise the persistent way in which 
his hon. Friend had carried out his pro- 
gramme in this matter and that of some 
of his constituents—he thought they 
ought to have a precise pledge from the 
Board of Trade that his hon. Friend, when 
he said he had the agreement of the 
traders, was really able to speak on 
behalf of the great bulk of the traders 
connected with the timber trade. If the 
Board of Trade supported the hon. 
Member in that view, there was nothing 
to be gained by opposing the Amendments. 
There was this difficulty, however : that 
there would be a distinction in law ; and 
inasmuch as a good many of the canals 
were under the control of the Railway 
Companies, it struck him that was an in- 
convenient arrangement, but he was per- 
fectly willing to be convinced. 

Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpvet a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) said, there was no doubt this 
was not merely desired by a few or by those 
represented bythe hon.G entleman opposite 
(Sir A. Rollit), but it was desired by all 
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the timber trade throughout the country. 
Deputations representing the timber trade, 
both in the North of England and else- 
where, were in favour of making the law 
in accordance with the general practice. 
The traders and the Canal Companies 
had come to an agreement to support 
the Amendments and the clause, so that 
the rates might be put on the same foot- 
ing and the law brought into harmony 
with the practice that had prevailed for 
the last 20 years. There was no doubt 
that the system of measurement weight 
was the one most convenient to the 
traders and the companies, and he thought 
it was desirable that the Amendments 
should be adopted. 

Mr. HANBURY asked if he was to 
understand that even on the railways the 
carriage of timber by measurement was 
the universal practice ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, 


canals it is the legal practice. 


and on 


Amendments agreed to. 


Bill to 


morrow. 


be read the third time To- 


QUESTIONS. 





THE IRISH POLICE, 

CoroxeL. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, having regard to the 
difficulty members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and Dublin Metropolitan 
Police dismissed under the Home Rule 
Bill will have in finding future police 
employment in Great Britain, should 
they have passed the maximum age for 
enrolment, usually from 25 to 30 years, 
he will consent to introduce on Report, 
or in the Upper House, such Amendment 
as may enable members of those Forces 
likely to be affected to retire on the 
terms prescribed after due and sufficient 
notice 7 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): Iam not clear that 
I understood the object of the question 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, but I 
think the point will be better raised in 
the discussion on Report. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : 
The point is whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow members of the 


Mr. Mundella 
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in Ireland. 


Royal Irish Constabulary to leave the 
Service, if the Home Rule Bill passes, 
upon proper notice ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is a question 
of organisation, which I cannot deal with 
in answer to a question. 


WORKS DEPARTMENT OF 
INDIA. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether the Secretary of 
State has received Memorials from 
engineers in the Public Works Depart- 
ment of India, complaining that the 
advantages held out to them as induce- 
ments to enter the Service have not been 
realised, and praying for redress; and 
whether there is any hope of such redress 
being granted ? 

*Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. RusseEtt, 
North Beds.): (1.) Yes, Sir. As I informed 
the hon. Member on the 12th May, these 
Memorials have been received. (2.) The 
views of the Secretary of State in 
Council on the proposals submitted by 
the Government of India for the removal 
of the block of promotion from which the 
Indian Public Works Department is 
suffering were conveyed to the Govern- 
ment of India in a Despateh of the 27th 
of last month. Both the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India are 
anxious to effect a settlement of the 
question as soon as possible. 


PUBLIC 


POLICE MEDICAL ATTENDANCE IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork Co., W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that Dr. O’Driscoll, Medical 
Officer of Health to the Goleen Dispen- 
sary District, has applied for the position 
of medical attendant to the Goleen, 
Crookhaven, and Dunmanus Police Bar- 
racks, which are situate within his 
dispensary district; and whether his 
applications have been favourably 
received by the Police Authorities ; 
and, if not, why not? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General of Constabulary informs me that 
Dr. O’Driscoll did make the application 
referred to. The attendance on the police 
at Crookhaven and Dunmanus stations 
was given to the medical gentlemen 
residing nearest to these stations. The 
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Inspector General felt himself unable 
to accede to the application of the 
gentleman named in the question, and it 
would not be consistent with precedent 
to call upon him to state his reasons for 
taking a course which is entirely within 
his own discretion. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : Is it not usual 
for the dispensary doctor to have also to 
attend the Constabulary barracks within 
his dispensary district ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say 
whether it is usual or not. But I do not 
think that usage would deprive the 
Inspector General of his right to use his 
own discretion in particular cases, 


LICENSING BUSINESS IN WALES. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : I 
beg to ask the Seeretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been drawn to the facts that at the 
Pendoryn Petty Sessions, on 26th July, 
one of the two Magistrates present (Mr. 
D. E. Williams) refused to sign a transfer 
of the licence of the “ Brecon Arms Inn” 
from William Thomas to Gwenllian 
Jenkins, there being nothing whatever 
against the latter, and that Mr. D. E. 
Williams declined to state any reason for 
his refusal ; whether he is aware that 
Mr. D. E. Williams states publicly that 
during his Magisterial career he has never 
signed a licence ; and whether, in such 
refusal, the Magistrate is acting accord- 
ing to law ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): My attention has 
been called to this case. The Magistrate 
is within his right in not assigning a 
cause. Iu fact, it is not usual to do so, 
except in certain cases where the law 
makes it compulsory. This was a case 
of a transfer, not of a new licence. Iam 
not aware whether the Magistrate has 
stated publicly he has never signed a new 
licence ; he informs me that he has signed 
hundreds of “ renewals,” “ transfers,” and 
“indorsements,” but has never signed a 
new licence. He appears to have acted 
according to law. 


TRUNK TELEPHONE LINES. 
Cartain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether, in case the Post Office 
purchase from the Natioual Telephone 
Company their trunk lines as contem- 
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plated, he will provide that all telephonie 
exchanges having the use of such trunk 
lines in connection with their own ex- 
changes shall give facilities to other 
exchanges, irrespective of their owner- 
ship, for communication with their sub- 
scribers through such trunk lines ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 


The subject has been carefully con- 
sidered, and the agreement now in course 


of negotiation does provide for the 
facilities covtemplated by the hon, 
Member. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is making any pro- 
spective arrangements to mitigate as far 
as practicable the effects of a probable 
increased scarcity of employment during 
the coming winter ; and if he will suggest 
and use his influence to encourage the 
formation of labour bureaux in provincial 
towns ou similar lines to those in Chelsea 
and other parts of London, such bureaux 
to be in communication with one another 
with a view to assist in finding employ- 
ment for those seeking it 7 

Tue PRESIDENT or runt BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The duty of providing 
relief work, where necessary, devolves 
upon Local Authorities, subject to the 
control of the Local Government Board. 
As to the second part of the question, I 
may say that the Labour Department has 
now a Report in an advanced state of 
preparation, which deals with the whole 
subject of unemployed labour and the 
various agencies in operation for finding 
work or other relief, municipal or other- 
wise. I trust that the information con- 
tained in this Report may help to guide 
Public Bodies to a knowledge of the best 
forms of relief agencies, and thus favour 
their establishment more widely upon 
lines shown by experience to be safest. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE VOLUNTEER 
RANK AND FILE. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if any decision has been arrived at 
with regard to the recognition of 25 years 
or so gratuitous service in the Volunteer 
Force of non-commissioned officers and 
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privates, in some such manner as Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
recognise that of the officers; and in 
such case, if, having regard to the de- 
traction such distinctions suffer if awarded 
simply by mere years in some sinecure 
capacity, Commanding Officers will be 
held more strictly responsible than in the 
past, that their recommendations are 
based only upon especially zealous and 
active service, particulars of which must 
be submitted to superior authority ¢ 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I stated some time ago 
that this question was underconsideration; 
I shall be able to announce my decision 
upon it when the Volunteer Vote is 
reached in Committee of Supply. 

CotoneE. HOWARD VINCENT : 
When will that be ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot say. It does not depend on 
me. 


SOUNDINGS OFF THE SHETLANDS. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith, 
&c.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty why the soundings that were 
being taken off the South-west of the 
Shetlands to complete the Chart 23,976, 
Sheet 2, were suspended ; and whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
further prosecute the work, and to com- 
plete the chart of Lerwick Harbour on 
the large scale ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suutt_ewortn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The soundings 
were not suspended, but were completed 
to the limit ordered. There is no in- 
tention to sound the deep sea in the 
vicinity at present. It has not been 
found practicable, in view of other require- 
ments, to undertake the re-survey of 
Lerwick up to the present, although this 
is among the list for re-survey. 


SLAVE TRADE IN TRIPOLI. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are aware 
that the Slave Trade is carried on to a 
large extent from the Gulf of Sydra and 
adjacent ports of the State of Tripoli, on 
the north coast of Africa ; and whether 
they have any recent information on this 
subject 7 

Colonel Howard Vincent 
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*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : We have no reason to believe 
that the Slave Trade is carried on toa 
large extent from the ports mentioned. 
In May last the Consul at-Benghazi_re- 
ported on four cases, The first one 
referred to one slave embarked under 
suspicious circumstances ; in each of the 
next two cases a slave dealer was found 
guilty, and condemned to one year’s im- 
prisonment ; in the fourth ease the Consul 
has pressed for a thorough investiga- 
tion. Only 17 slaves were concerned in 
all four eases, 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
hon. Baronet inform me whether it is a 
fact that no fewer than 219 slaves have 
applied for manumission papers ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I cannot say, but I 
shall be glad to receive any information 
which the hon. Member wishes to give. 


MUIR OF ORD WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. BURNIE : In the absence of the 
hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty 
(Mr. Weir) I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether, in view of the fact 
that a large number of the inhabitants of 
Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, have petitioned 
the Board of Supervision, as well as the 
District Authorities, with regard to the 
impurity of the water supply of the town, 
the Board of Supervision will make im- 
mediate inquiry into the matter, or cause 
the Local Authorities to do so ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply to the hon, Member, 
I may point out that it is the duty of the 
Local Authority—in the present case the 
Mid Ross District Committee—to deal 
with any complaint as to the impurity of 
the water supply. If the Local Authority 
decline to entertain the complaint it will 
then become the duty of the Board of 
Supervision to make such inquiry as may 
he necessary. 


SALMON FISHING IN THE BALGOY. 

Mr. BURNIE: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for Ross and Cromarty (Mr. 
Weir), I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
whether he has made further inquiry re- 
garding the inaccurate information 
furnished to him as to the distance which 
Finlay Mackenzie, Duncan Macdonald, 
and Angus Maclennan, charged recently 
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with salmon fishing in the River Balguy, 
had to travel by road in order to reach 
the nearest railway station when on their 
way to Dingwall to answer the summons 
issued at the instance of Earl Lovelace ; 
if so, will he state the result ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
BaLrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I have 
not directed any further inquiry to be 
made on the subject, as I should not feel 
warranted in causing a further expendi- 
ture of public time and money upon it. 


PAUPER COLONY IN DINGWALL. 

Mr. BURNIE: I beg, on behalf of 
the hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty 
(Mr. Weir), to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he will cause inquiry 
to be made into the condition of the small 
pauper colony located in a wood, and 
hidden from the public road, between 
Strathpeffer and Dingwall, about a mile 
from the former place ? 

Sir G, TREVELYAN : In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have, on inquiry, 
received the following Report through 
the Board of Supervision from the 
Inspector of Poor of Fodderty :— 

“Seven paupers, two males, one female blind. 
In addition to parochial relief they receive coals 
and firewood from Cromartie Estate, also allow- 
ance from Ecclesiastical Fund. Their condi- 
tion is as comfortable as any paupers in 
Ross-shire.” 


FOXES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. BURNIE: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Ross and Cromarty 
(Mr. Weir), I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether he is aware that 
the agreement between the Master of 
Blantyre and others for the destruction 
and keeping down of foxes has proved in- 
effectual, and that at a meeting held at 
Eilanreach on the 19th July, under 
the auspices of the Master of Blan- 
tyre, it was shown that the farmers 
and crofters are suffering extensively 
from foxes destroying their sheep 
stock owing to the increase of foxes 
lately, arising from the extension of deer 
forests, and the carelessness in keeping 
them down; and whether the Govern- 
ment will take steps to protect farmers 
and crofters from loss through these 

ts ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have not 
had my attention specially called to the 
meeting referred to in the hon. Member’s 
question by the Chairman, or by any 
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other person ; nor have any representa- 
tions in regard to the devastation by 
foxes been made to my Office. I am still 
inclined to think that the question of the 
suppression of foxes, before the Govern- 
ment is called upon to interfere, should 
be brought before the Highland County 
Councils, and pronounced on by them. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
May I humbly ask whether the time 
has not come wheu not only foxes but 
other wild animals should be evicted and 
way made for the restoration of human 
beings to their former holdings ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I think we 
are taking preliminary steps in that 
direction. 


THE ANGORA PRISONERS. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is able to communicate any further in- 
formation to the House relative to the 
orders of the Sultan with regard to the 
prisoners sentenced to death at Angora, 
all stated to be the victims of a cruel 
conspiracy ; the prisoners sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment ; the Arch- 
bishops of Marash and Zeitoun, the 
Bishop of Moush, and the Bishop Suf- 
fragan of Fournouz; and the political 
prisoners in Aleppo Gaol ; and whether 
efforts are still being made to secure the 
release of these prisoners, as well as a 
re-consideration of the sentences on the 
Armenian Christians, against whom sedi- 
tion is alleged, who are now undergoing 
imprisonment at Van, Rhodes, Tripoli in 
Barbary, St. Jean d’ Acre, and Konieh ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I regret that I have 
no further information to give, and that it 
would not be possible for Her Majesty's 
Government to interfere in cases in which 
they are not in possession of positive 
evidence of the prisoners’ evidence. 


THE ARMENIANS IN ASIA MINOR. 

Mr. F. 8S. STEVENSON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in view of the 
unsatisfactory state of the administration 
which prevails i in Asia Minor, the Foreign 
Office will consider the desirability of 
increasing the staff of British Vice 
Consuls in the Provinces inhabited by 
Armenians ? 

*Sir E. GREY: As I stated to the 
hon. Member yesterday, it is necessary 
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first to consider deficiencies in the Con- 
sular staff where purely British interests 
are affected. I may add, however, that 
the Secretary of State does propose to 
establish a Consul at Angora and to 
revive the appointment of a Vice Consul 
at Mosul. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): Will the Secretary of State 
also take into consideration the advisa- 
bility of re-establishing the school of 
student interpreters, which I think only 
two or three years ago was temporarily 
suspended, and which supplied gentlemen 
who are subsequently appointed to Vice 
Consulships and other positions in the 
Consular Service in the East ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I believe it is not 
intended to re-establish the school, but to 
make an alternative arrangement. I can- 
not say more without notice. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton,E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, in 
view of the widespread interest which 
has been shown in the case of the per- 
secuted Armenians in Asiatic Turkey, 
Her Majesty’s Government will direct 
Papers to be laid upon the Table of the 
House giving full details of the steps 
which have been taken during the last 
three years by the British Diplomatic 
and Consular officers to alleviate the 
sufferings of the oppressed Christians in 
Asia Minor ; and, if so, when the Papers 
will be in the hands of Members ¢ 

*Sik E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are of opinion that the publica- 
tion of further Papers would not benefit 
the Armenian and other Christian races 
in Asiatic Turkey, whose welfare ought 
to be the first consideration in any step 
of this kind. 


POOR RELIEF IN EAST KENT. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the President of the Loeal 
Government Board if he is aware that 
there is no provision made at Folkestone 
for the relief of the casual poor; that 
the nearest casual ward is placed at 
Elham, six miles from Folkestone on a 
cross country road, and two miles from 
the nearest railway station; that the 
casual ward accommodation at Elham is 
utterly inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the casuals sent from Folkestone, 
Sandgate, Hythe, &c., who are occasion- 
ally huddled, men and women alike, into 
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the stable to sleep; and if, considering 
that Folkestone contributes two-thirds of 
the rate and only returns 12 out of 35 
Guardians, the Local Government Board 
will consider the advisability of dis- 
sociating Folkestone from the rural dis- 
tricts and granting the borough a Union 
of its own ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): Inquiries 
are being made as to the facts, and I 
have to ask that the question may be 
deferred. 


SKIBBEREEN AND BALTIMORE 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
line of railway from Skibbereen to 
Baltimore was constructed at a cost of 
£57,000; whether the chief object in 
constructing the said line was to develop 
the fishing industry ; whether this line 
of railway is practically useless for that 
purpose unless a pier is built to connect 
it with the deep water ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that the Baltimore and 
Skibbereen Harbour Board have guaran- 
teed if the pier be built to maintain it, 
he will advise the Congested Districts 
Board to give a grant for its construc- 
tion ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Congested 
Districts Board have had under considera- 
tion a proposal for the construction of a 
pier at Baltimore, but have not yet 
arrived at a decision in the matter. 


AN ENGLISH JUDGE ON BOYCOTTING. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, §S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been drawn to the language 
used by Mr. Justice Williams at the 
Derbyshire Assizes, and reported in 
The Westminster Gazette in regard to a 
person who had in his Lordship’s judg- 
ment acted in a mean and heartless way, 
though in strict conformity with his legal 
rights, to the following effeet :— 

“I do not know where he lives, but wherever 
he lives and with whomsoever he may associate 
you can have no doubt, gentlemen, that if these 
people are men, if these people have any know- 
ledge of the facts which are brought before you 
to-day, to whatever station in life they belong, 
whether they are people in his own rank or the 
very beggars in the street, they will know how 
to shun the side of the street where he walks.” 
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And whether, under similar circumstances, 
the course suggested by the learned Judge 
would be legal in Ireland ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not 
happened to see the report of the language 
alleged to have been used by the learned 
Judge. I am ignorant of the cireum- 
stances under which the language was 
spoken, and, of course, every case would 
have to be considered on its merits. As 
to the last paragraph of the question, 
I may remark that the Lord Chief Baron 
observed in a well-known case that came 
before him in January, 1889, the question 
whether action of this kind be legal or 
illegal must depend upon a vast variety 
of considerations. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether any, and 
what, progress has been made with a 
view to the settlement of the claim of 
the owners of the ship Mary, of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, against the French 
Government ; aud what is the present 
position of the matter and the prospect 
of an arrangement ? 


*Sin E. GREY : I regret to say that 
in the existing state of the negotiation on 
questions counected with the Newfound- 
land Fisheries, and in view of the 
attitude of the Colonial Government with 
reference to certain analogous claims of 
French citizens, it is not possible to make 
progress with the claim of the owners 
of the Mary at present. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 

Sir A. ROLLIT: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether, in view of the interest 
to the mercantile community of this 
country of the recent alterations in the 
Russian Customs Duties, he will cause 
the British Commercial Attaché at St. 
Petersburg to be instructed to report 
fully on them, and also to prepare a 
general Report on the subject of trade 
between Great Britain and Russia, in 
continuation of the Memorandum by the 
Attaché at St. Petersburg, dated 4th 
December, 1865 ; and whether the two 
Reports now asked for both from the Com- 
mercial Attaché at St. Petersburg could 
be distributed to Chambers of Com- 
merce ? 
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*Sir E. GREY: I regret to say that 
Mr. Law is now absent from his post on 
sick leave; but as soon as he is able to 
return, he will be instructed to prepare 
two Reports such as those asked for. 


THE STATE OF THE NILE. 

Mr. PIERPOINT : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his attention has been 
drawn to an article on the pollution of 
the Nile in the British Medical Journal 
of 22nd July, wherein it is stated that 
by dams having been constructed in the 
Delta the current is in some places en- 
tirely stopped, and that, in consequence, 
poisonous filth accumulates and putrifies 
in the reaches ; whether the water in 
these reaches is in nearly all cases the 
ouly drinking water; whether he is aware 
that it has been shown by Dr. Greene 
Pasha that during recent years the mor- 
tality during the summer months has in 
consequence largely increased ; and whe- 
ther he will draw the attention of the 
Egyptian Government to the state of the 
Nile in the Delta, and the desirability of 
undertaking some scheme for doing away 
with the pollution of the water ? 


*Sirn E, GREY: I have not read Dr. 
Greene’s Report. I am informed that 
drinking water in the Delta comes from 
the Nile or from canals fed by the river; 
but the point raised in the question is one 
which primarily concerns the Egyptian 
Government, who have in their service 
competent advisers for the consideration 
of such matters. 


MAIL CART DRIVERs. 

*Mr. SAUNDERS (Walworth) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General if his 
attention has been called to the facts 
given in an article in The Weekly Times 
and Echo, of 29th July, headed * The 
Sweated Mail Cart Drivers,” which 
shows that men capable of carrying out 
47 pages of rules and directions are paid 
4d. per hour, or when promoted 3s. 6d. 
per day with no definite limit of hours, 
and that when men are required to be in 
attendance from 2 a.m. to 8 a.m., and 
again from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m., they are 
paid Is, only for both attendances ; and 
will he inform the House if steps are 
being taken to improve the condition 
under which mai) cart drivers are now 
working ? 
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Mr. A. MORLEY: My attention 
has been called by the question of my 
hon. Friend to the article in question. I 
am unable to admit the accuracy of all 
the statements contained in the article ; 
but as I informed a deputation, which 
submitted certain statements on July 13, 
I am inquiring into the subject. I must, 
however, point out that the scale of 
wages and the hours of employment are 
under the control of the contractors, and 
not of the Post Office. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): Is it the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to insert in future con- 
tracts a clause providing that the men 
shall receive Trade Union wages and 
work Trade Union hours ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I believe some 
such clause or condition will be inserted 
in all new contracts. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): Has 
the right hon. Gentleman considered the 
suggestion I submitted to him some 
months ago as to the advisability of the 
Department employing the men direct, 
and without the intervention of a con- 
tractor ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have considered 
it, but I am afraid I cannot see my way 
to making a proposal of that kind. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Who are opposed 
to it? The permanent officials or your- 
self ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : That is a ques- 
tion I cannot answer. I am responsible 
for any decision come to by the Depart- 
ment. 


THE LOSS OF H.M.S, “ VICTORIA.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whose 
duty was it, when there appeared immi- 
nent danger of the Vietoria sinking, to 
call up the engineers and stokers from 
the engine room and stokehold ; and why 
was this duty not performed ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The men were all at their stations hoping 
to save the ship, and, according to the 
reports which have been published, the 
final lurch and foundering appear to 
have been so sudden as to leave no time 
for giving orders to abandon the ship. 
It cannot but be a matter of surprise and 
regret that such questions should be 
asked conveying imputations which 


should not have to be answered, especially 
before the proceedings of the Court Mar- 
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tial have been received and considered by 
the Admiralty. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I must 
press the right hon. Gentleman for an 
answer to this question. These stokers 
and engineers have had their lives sacri- 
ficed. I must ask whose duty it was to 
call them up, and why that duty was not 
performed ? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man distinctly refuses to answer I shall 
know what to do. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The suggestion that it was any one’s 
duty is an imputation of neglect. I can- 
not answer the question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I 


raise it on the Estimates ? 
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SWAZILAND. 

Barox H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): I beg te ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether, in view of the fact 
that the Swaziland Convention of 1890 
expires on the 8th of August, he will 
now state whether a new Convention has 
been entered into between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the President of the 
Transvaal Republic, give the terms of 
such Convention, and present Papers on 
the subject 7 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I 
am sorry that I am still unprepared to 
make a statement on this subject. Her 
Majesty’s Government are expecting 
daily a further communication from the 
Government of the South African 
Republic. Meantime, the Convention of 
1890 has been extended for three months 
pending a settlement. 


Baron H. p—E WORMS: I will 
repeat the question at the Autumn 
Sitting. 


SMALL-POX IN DURHAM. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that at Bear Park Colliery, Durham, 
where part of the family of a workman 
were suffering from an attack of small- 
pox, the father and sons were prevented 
from attending their employment ; and 
whether, under such circumstances, seeing 
the prevention was for the public good, 
the family have a claim for compensa- 
tion 7 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Public 
Health Acts do not authorise the pay- 
ment by Sanitary Authorities of com- 
pensation in a case where, in consequence 
of an outbreak of small-pox in the house- 
hold, a person cannot follow his ordinary 
occupation without danger of communi- 
cating the disease to others. 


COLLIERY REFUGE HOLES, 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that a workman named Samuel Ward 
was killed at Usnorth Colliery (Durham) 
on 14th June, and that it was stated in 
evidence that his death arose from the 
“refuge hole” being too small to afford 
security to the deceased and three of his 
fellow-workmen ; and whether he can 
state what size these refuge holes should 
be, and what distance they should be 
from the rails upon which the tubs or 
waggons travel ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Inspector 
reports to me that the death of Samuel 
Ward was not due to the refuge hole 
being too small. The actual distance 
from the side of the tubs on the rails 
to the back of the hole was five feet, and 
the depth of the hole from the side of the 
road was three feet six inches, and the 
width five feet four inches. The Act of 
Parliament (50 & 51 Vict., c. 58, ss. 49, 
14) does not prescribe the size of the 
refuge holes, or their distance from the 
rails, beyond requiring them to be suf- 
ficient. The deceased would have been 
safe had he not, as I am informed, leant 
out of the hole, when he was caught by 
one of the tubs, several of which had got 
off the rails. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AT 
ENFIELD. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether there is a serious 
deficiency of elementary school accommo- 
dation in the Parish of Enfield, Mid- 
dlesex ; whether he is aware that, at the 
Enfield Petty Sessions on the 17th July, 
several parents who had been summoned 
for neglecting to send their children to 
school pleaded that admission could not 
be obtained for them in existing schools, 
and for that reason the fines inflicted 
were, in some cases, paid by one of the 
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Magistrates ; and whether, having regard 
to such deficiency, and to the continuous 
growth of the population, already amount- 
ing to 35,000, the Education Depart- 
ment will take the requisite steps for the 
early formation of a School Board ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I have no official informa- 
tion as to the case of the parents referred 
to by the hon. Member. But a very 
careful inquiry has been in progress for 
several months as to the deficiency at 
Enfield, and notices have now been issued 
requiring additional accommodation to be 
provided for 519 children independently 
of the enlargement of St. Luke’s National 
School, which is now in progress. The 
continuous growth of the population has 
been borne in mind in estimating the 
number of places required. If the re- 
quirements of the Department with 
regard to this additional provision should 
not be met with due despatch by volun- 
tary effort, it would become their duty 
under the Act to order the formation of a 
School Board for the purpose of supplying 
the deficiency. 


ALLOTMENTS IN BUSHEY PARK. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge): I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
he has received and refused a request 
from the Hampton Local Board, made in 
accordance with Section 2 of “The 
Allotments Act, 1887,” asking for a 
grant of a small portion of the enclosed 
land in Bushey Park for allotments for 
working men ; whether a similar request 
was granted by the late Government out 
of the Home Park at Hampton at the 
request of the Hampton Wick Local 
Board, and at the same price per acre as 
now offered by the Hampton Local 
Board ; and what reason exists why the 
Hampton working men, of whom 40 
signed the Petition to their Board, should 


| be treated differently to those of Hampton 


Wick ? 

Tut FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Saaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): It is quite true that the 
late Government consented to let a field 
adjoining Hampton Court Park to the 
authorities of Hampton Wick for allot- 
ments; but they also on two occasions 
refused a similar application on behalf of 
the inhabitants of Teddington for the 


| 
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hire of land attached to Bushey Park, 
on the ground that it was wanted for the 
service of the Park. A like application 
was made some time ago by the 
authorities of Hampton, and, as the same 
objection applied, it was refused. At the 
same time, if the Hampton Authorities 
are unable to find land elsewhere for the 
purpose, I will endeavour to see whether 
some other portion of the land attached 
to Bushey Park, not open to the public, 
ean be spared for this object. 


THREATENING NOTICES ON LORD 
LANSDOWNE’S ESTATES, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to proceedings 
at Limerick Petty Sessions on the 27th 
July, when a man named Doyle was 
prosecuted for posting on the walls of 
the city notices threatening one William 
Bateman as a landgrabber, for taking a 
farm on Lord Lansdowne’s estate for- 
merly occupied by a Mrs. Morrison ; 
whether he is aware that Doyle was 
arrested by the police in the very act of 
posting the notices in question and fully 
identified ; that the Crown Solicitor who 
prosecuted said he did so by direction of 
the Attorney General, the case being 
one to which the Government attached 
importance ; and that the Magistrates 
by a majority refused to return the case 
for trial; and if the Government intend 
to take any further proceedings in this 
case ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have had before 
me all the facts connected with this case. 
Doyle was one of three persons who were 
observed standing together; the other 
two ran away, and escaped from the 
police. After Doyle was arrested he 
threw away some documents, which 
turned out to be boycotting notices. 
There was no evidence forthcoming that 
he had actually posted the notices, 
although there was a strong case of 
suspicion made out against him. The 
Crown Solicitor prosecuted by direction 
of the Attorney General. The Magis- 
trates, by a majority of five to four, re- 
fused to send the case for trial. The 


Government could only interfere with 
the exercise of the Magisterial discretion 
if it were established that the Magistrates 
were clearly and unmistakably wrong in 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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their decision, which can hardly be alleged 
in the present instance. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I hope to 
have an opportunity on the Vote on 
Account of calling attention to this 
matter. 


RIOTS AT BODYKE. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the proceedings at 
Tomgraney, County Clare, Petty Sessions 
on the 27th July, when a number of men 
were prosecuted for riot on the occasion 
of a seizure for rent at Bodyke ; whether 
he is aware that the Resident Magistrate 
desired to send six of the men for trial, 
declaring that the offence was an indictable 
one ; that the District Inspector of Police 
intervened and said that this course had 
been found unsatisfactory in the past ; 
and that these six men, against whom 
the Magistrates held there was a prima 
facie case for an indictable offence, were 
discharged after being bound over to 
keep the peace ; whether the District In- 
spector, in referring to the unsatisfactory 
method of procedure in the past, had any 
reference to the refusal of juries to con- 
vict in such cases at the Assizes ; and 
whether, in pursuing the course he did, 
the Inspector was acting under instruc- 
tions from Dublin Castle ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts con- 
nected with this case are as follows :— 
On the 13th June two caretakers on the 
Bodyke Estate, with their police escort, 
went out for the purpose of mapping 
some farms. A crowd was attracted, 
and assembled round ; at no time did it 
exceed 30 persons. Several members of 
the crowd hooted and groaned the care- 
takers, and on being cautioned by the 
police the greater number of those as- 
sembled desisted from any demonstration. 
When the caretakers moved away the 
crowd followed them, but on the police 
advising the people to go back they all 
did so with the exception of five or six, 
who persisted in following. After pro- 
ceeding some distance this party was 
joined by a number of children, and 
three stones were thrown in the direction 
of the police and caretakers without, 
however, striking anyone. The whole 
matter was reported by the Constabulary 
Authorities, who recommended the case 
as one in which the persons identified as 
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having been members of the disorderly 
crowd should be proceeded against, with 
a view of having them bound over. The 
Divisional Commissioner approved and 
directed that proceedings be taken, and 
summonses were issued accordingly. It 
appears, however, that the Petty Sessions 
Clerk omitted to enter in the Order Book 
laid before the Magistrates that portion 
of the notice to the defendants which 
called upon them to give sureties of the 
peace, and the Magistrate did not think, 
therefore, he had power to comply with 
the application of the District Inspector in 
this respect; but on being shown the 
summons the Magistrate at once acceded 
to the District Inspector’s application, at 
the same time remarking to the de- 
fendants that their conduct was of an 
aggravated character, and that it was 
fortunate for them they were not pro- 
ceeded against on the more serious 
charge. The District Inspector denies 
that he made any allusion to the action 
of Juries, or assigned, as a reason for his 
application to the Magistrates, that cases 
of a similar character had been sent 
for trial with unsatisfactory results. No 
instructions were given in the case from 
Dublin Castle. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
whether the Magistrate who presided at 
this trial used words to the effect that on 
the evidence it was clearly an unlawful 
assembly and an indictable offence ; and 
if the prosecution had been brought in 
any other part of Ireland save the County 
Clare, the defendants would have been 
found guilty and sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say that 
that language was used by Mr. Hodder, 
the Magistrate ; but I am warned that the 
newspaper reports of these proceedings 
are gravely inaccurate. I have given 
my hon. Friend what information has 
been supplied to me. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I hope to 
deal with this case also to-night. 


OUTRAGE IN COUNTY GALWAY. 
Mr. DANE (Fermanagh), N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that on 12th July a_ horse 


belonging to Martin O’Hara, who lives 
near Portumna, County Galway, was 
maliciously injured by having its tongue 
cut out, the only reason for this outrage 
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being that the animal was grazing on an 
evicted farm ; whether he is aware that, 
on the same date and in the same locality, 
a horse belonging to a tenant named 
Johnson, who occupies an evicted farm, 
was also maliciously injured by being 
stabbed in the belly ; and what action 
has been taken by the police to trace the 
perpetrators of these outrages ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am sorry to say 
the facts are as stated in the question. 
Both cases have been closely investigated 
by the Constabulary, and every effort is 
being made to trace the perpetrators. 


Lisagoon. 


DISTURBANCES AT LISAGOON. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that recently 
at Lisagoon, County Cavan, a large mob, 
accompanied by six Nationalist bands, 
assembled for the purpose of preventing 
men in the employment of Captain Smith 
from working on an evicted farm in the 
locality ; that the police authorities, an- 
ticipating disturbance, had a force of 40 
men present to protect the workmen ; that, 
in spite of the presence of the police, hoot- 
ing, groaning, and stone throwing were 
kept up by the crowd to frighten the 
workmen ; and that, notwithstanding that 
some of the police were struck with 
stones, they made no attempt to preserve 
order or disperse the mob; and what 
steps have been taken to prosecute the 
ringleaders for unlawful assembly and 
intimidation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that 
on July 17 a considerable number of 
persons assembled in a field adjoining 
the evicted farm with the object men- 
tioned in the question; that they were 
accompanied by some bands of music, 
the precise number of which is not 
known; that the crowd hooted and 
groaned ; and that a force of 28 police 
was present. About 10 stones were 
thrown, but upon the District Inspector 
remonstrating with the crowd the stone- 
throwing ceased. One constable was 
struck by a stone on the hand, and one of 
the workmen, it appears, was also struck. 
The workmen have since proceeded to 
the farm under police escort, and there 
has been no renewal of disturbance. The 
names of the ringleaders in the disturb- 
ances on July 17 have been taken, and 
the question of a prosecution is now 
under consideration, 
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THE SMALL HOLDINGS ACT, 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether any applica- 
tion has been made by a County Council 
to the Local Government Board for sanc- 
tion to borrow money for the purpose of 
acquiring land under “ The Small Hold- 
ings Act, 1892 ;” and, if so, what is the 
number of such instances, and the acre- 
age of land so to be acquired ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Board 
have not received any applications for 
sanction to loans for the purchase of 
lands under the Small Holdings Act, 
1892. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if it is not a fact that a 
considerable number of County Councils 
have taken up the question of the Small 
Holdings Act with a view to putting it 
into operation, and have referred it to 
Committees, from which they are now 
awaiting Reports ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no in- 
formation on that point, but I have no 
doubt my right hon, Friend is quite cor- 
rect in the statement. I can only say 
that no applications for sanction to loans 
have been received. 


CARBURY POLLING DISTRICT, NORTH 
KILDARE, 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that the lists of voters for the Carbury 
polling district of the North Kildare 
Division of the County of Kildare have 
not been published on the date and in the 
places prescribed by statute ; if so, who 
is to blame for this breach of the Fran- 
chise Law ; and what steps will the 
Irish Government take to prevent a 
repetition of such neglect ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am making 
inquiries into this matter, aud shall be 
glad if the hon. Member will defer the 
question, 


THE ALLOTMENTS ACTs. 
Mr. CHANNING : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 


Board whether, since the date of the 
Return, dated 17th June, 1892, of land 
acquired by Local Authorities under the 
Allotments Acts, there have been any 
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Crossing. 


instances in which either Sanitary 
Authorities or County Councils have 
acquired land for allotments by com- 
pulsory powers or have petitioned the 
Local Government Board for such 
powers ; and, if so, what is the number 
of such instances respectively and the 
acreage of land so acquired, or in respect 
of which such Petitions have been 
lodged ; and whether there have been 
any instances in which either a Rural 
Sanitary Authority or County Council 
have applied for sanction for loans for 
the acquisition of land for the purpose of 
allotments; and, if so, what is the 
number of such applications and the 
acreage of the land so to be acquired ? 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Since the 
date mentioned there has been one 
instance in which a County Council has 
obtained powers for compulsory purchase 
of land for the purpose of allotments. 
The acreage of land to be acquired in 
that case was not stated. There have 
also been, since that date, six cases in 
which authorities have applied for 
sanction to loans for the purchase of land 
for this purpose. The total acreage of 
the land in four of these cases was about 
53 acres. In the remaining two cases, I 
am not at present informed as to the 


acreage. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether 


enormous numbers of allotments have not 
been provided by voluntary arrangement; 
and, if so, how many ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot say 
if the Department have that information. 
I will ask for notice. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Is the 
right hon. Gentleman-aware that nearly 
150,000 persons have by voluntary 
arrangement been supplied with allot- 
ments 7 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 


figures before me. 


I have no 


NELSON LEVEL CROSSING. 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company have stated in their reply to 
the Board how soon they propose to 
acquire land for footbridges at the Nelson 
level crossings under their Act of this 
year ; whether he proposes to make any 
local inquiry, by an Inspector or other- 
wise, as to the advisability of having two 
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bridges or one ; whether he will urge on 
the company the necessity of removing 
this source of danger to the public at the 
earliest moment ; whether the Board of 
Trade have made repeated representa- 
tions to the company as to several other 
level crossings on their lines at which 
accidents have occurred; and whether 
the several dangerous level crossings as 
to which representations have been made 
to the company have now been provided 
with bridges in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Board ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA  : I have received 
a communication from the Railway Com- 
pany in which they state that they can- 
not say how soon they will acquire the 
necessary land; but they will re-open 
negotiations with the Nelson Corpora- 
tion at the earliest opportunity to deter- 
mine whether one footbridge in lieu of 
two will be sufficient, and the proportion 
of the cost which should be contributed 
by the Corporation. The Board of Trade 
will be prepared to use their good offices 
to bring about a settlement of these 
questions. The Board have from time 
to time made representations to the Rail- 
way Company as to several level cross- 
ings on their lines, and I understand that 
during the last 11 years the company 
have substituted no less than 28 bridges 
in lieu of public road crossings, and 28 
footbridges in lieu of footpath crossings. 

Mr. CHANNING : The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the second 
paragraph of my question, as to whether 
a local inquiry is to be held ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA was understood 
to say inquiries had been made locally by 
the Inspector. 

Mr. CHANNING : Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that three fatal acci- 
dents have occurred at this crossing 
within the last 18 months ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I cannot say. 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES :: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Rule of the Road at Sea 
applies to Fleets engaged in manceuvres ; 
if not, is the Rule to be disregarded by 
Fleets during manoeuvres when meeting 
stranger ships, vessels, or boats not form- 
ing part of the Manceuvring Fleet ; 
whether there is any Rule at all, and, if 
so, what Rule, for preventing collision 
between such stranger ships and the 
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ships of the Fleet; and is there any 
means of informing such stranger ships 
that the Rule of the Road will not be 
observed ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I must ask the hon. Member to post- 
pone the question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman knows what 
the Rule is ? 


[The question was not answered. } 


ATTACKS ON GOSPEL MISSION SER- 
VICES IN DONEGAL. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is now in possession 
of the particulars relating to the organ- 
ised attacks made by mobs from the 
County Leitrim, upon Sunday the 23rd 
July, upon persons attending Gospel 
Mission Services, and also the service at 
the parish church of the Chureh of 
Ireland, at Bundoran, in the County 
Donegal ; have any persons been made 
amenable ; and what steps have been 
taken to prevent a renewal of such 
attacks ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have received 
a special Report of all the facts con- 
nected with the disturbance referred to. 
Three persons have been summoned for 
assaults committed, and the cases will 
be heard at Ballyshannon Petty Sessions 
on the 10th instant. The police have taken 
all necessary steps to prevent a renewal 
of the disturbance ; and I am happy to 
say that, although the services have been 
held daily since July 23, there has been 
no attempt at renewal of these disturb- 
ances, and that everything has passed 
off quietly. 


COAL STRIKE DISTURBANCES IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether it is a 
fact that large bodies of police have been 
drafted into the following places in 
Lancashire—namely, Farnworth, Walk- 
deu, Leigh, Wigan, and Haydock; if 
they have been sent at the instigation of 
the Home Office, the Local Authorities, 
or the coal owners ; whether there has 
been any disorderly or riotous conduct, 
or any semblance of such conduct, on the 
part of the miners in any of the places 
mentioned ; and, if so, where, and in 
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what manner; if he is aware that these 
proceedings are viewed with strong feel- 
ings of resentment by the miners of the 
county, who are behaving themselves in 
the most peaceful manner under their 
present difficulties ; and by whom the 
police will be paid for discharging their 
present duties ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Before 
the question is answered, I wish to put 
a further question—namely, whether it 
is a fact that on Tuesday morning last 
some persons who were filling up waggons 
from a heap of coal at a colliery near 
Wigan were assailed by a band of men, 
who threw stones at them ; whether the 
assailants made off on the county police 
being summoned from Wigan; whether 
it was afterwards found that the sliding 
doors of two waggons had been opened, 
letting the coal out, and that the coal 
heap was fired ; and whether an attempt 
has been made to set on fire some wag- 


gons of coal near Haydock ? [Cries of 
* Notice, notice ! ”] 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Has the hon. 


Gentleman given notice of that ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON: No. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then a Minister 
could not be expected to answer such a 
question without notice. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the Chief Constable of Lancashire that 
extra police have been drafted into all 
but one of the places named. The 
police were sent by the orders of the 
Chief Constable. ‘The Home Office had 
nothing to do with the matter. As to 
the 3rd paragraph, the Chief Constable 
states that an instance of disorderly con- 
duct occurred near Wigan in the early 
morning of the Ist instant, when some 30 
or 40 colliers attacked those working at 
Worsley Mesnes Colliery, and at Wind- 
mill Pit, in the same police district, some 
machinery was injured on the night of 
July 31. He is not aware that sending 
extra police into the colliery district is 
viewed with strong feelings of resentment 
by the miners, who are generally behaving 
peacefully, and certainly have not shown 
resentment towards the police. The 
duty will be paid for by the police district 
rate. I think this a convenient oppor- 
tunity for saying again that the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of order lies 
on the shoulders of the Local Authorities. 
The Central Authority is always ready 


Mr. Woods 
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to assist them with advice; and in the 
rare cases where the means at the disposal 
of the Local Authorities are found in- 
adequate for the-purpose,:and the cireum- 
stances justify it, it may become necessary 
for the Central Authority to supplement 
their resources and to lend exceptional 
help. But it cannot be too clearly under- 
stood that it is the duty of all authorities 
alike, in disputes of this kind, to observe 
an attitude of strict and undeviating im- 
partiality, and not to interfere on the one 
side or the other, except for the purpose 
of preventing offences against the law 
and preserving the public peace. I need 
hardly add that any irritating or provoca- 
tive display of force is greatly to be 
deprecated as being calculated to give 
rise to misunderstanding, and to increase 
the dangers which it should be the object 
of those responsible for the administra- 
tion of the law to avert. The Chief 
Constable of Lancashire is fully alive to 
the importance of observing these rules, 
and informs me that he issued orders that 
all needless display of strange constables 
was to be avoided. 

Mr. WOODS: Arising out of that 
answer, I would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he is competent to state 
that the riotous proceedings referred to 
in his answer were committed by colliers, 
or by loafers in the district, or whether 
he is aware that it is distinctly stated in 
the Lancashire papers that it was by 
loafers and not by colliers at all that 
these attacks were made ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have given the 
statement that was sent to me by the 
Chief Constable of Lancashire. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is not 
desirable, in the interests of peaceful 
colliers, that a sufficient force should be 
sent to the colliery districts to prevent 
outrages by roughs or other persons 
desirous of taking advantage of the pre- 
vailing excitement for the purposes of 
riot and intimidation ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have already said 
that the Local Authorities are responsible 
for the maintenance of order. 


DEVONPORT TORPEDO SHOP. 
Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that, in the torpedo 
shop at Devonport especially, overtime is 
being systematically worked by fitters 
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and others, and that such has existed for 
the past 18 months and must continue 
unless an extension in the workshop is 
made and more men employed ; and 
whether the Admiralty will consider the 
immediate necessity of terminating over- 
time and fit up the space in the torpedo 
shop at present occupied by stores, so 
that the surplusage of work in hand may 
be not only distributed amongst a greater 
number of men, but executed within the 
recognised limits of the ordinary working 
day ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): (1.) It has been necessary to work 
a certain amount of overtime in the 
torpedo shop at Keyham in order to pre- 
vent delay in the completion of ships 
building under the Naval Defence Act, 
and of torpedo boats and destroyers build- 
ing by contract. (2.) Additional men 
have recently been entered at Devonport, 
and it is hoped the necessity for working 
overtime will shortly cease, (3.) The 
question of removing the stores and 
fitting up the remaining space in the 
torpedo shop will be considered later in 
the year with the general works proposals 
from Devonport. 


THE TREATMENT OF INEBRIATES. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he will introduce, 
at an early date, a Bill to carry out the 
Report from the Departmental Com- 
mittee on the treatment of inebriates ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As I stated to the 
hon. Member on June 19, I cannot hope 
to deal with the subject this Session ; but 
I am giving instructions to have a Bill 
drawn which will embody the main re- 
commendations of the Committee, and I 
trust that legislation in that direction 
will be found possible next year. 

Mr. KNOWLES: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman introduce the Bill this 
Session in order that Members may see 
its provision ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot undertake 


to do that. 


THE LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. F.S. STEVENSON: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whose 
business it is to notify to the additional 
Land Tax Commissioners, appointed 
under the Land Tax Commissioners’ 
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Names Act, the fact of their appoint- 
ment ; and whether he is aware that the 
numerous Land Tax Commissioners, who 
have been appointed in years gone by, 
have never been apprised of the fact, and 
have never been summoned to perform 
any duties ? 


THE SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
do at present and will continue to for- 
ward copies of The Gazette containing 
additional names to the respective clerks 
to Commissioners of Land Tax. I am 
not aware that the clerks have not been 
in the habit of apprising the Com- 
missioners of Land Tax of their appoint- 
ment; but the Board of Inland Revenue 
will now and in future, on each occasion 
of fresh appointments, definitely request 
them to do so, 


THE LAND LOANS SERVICES ACT. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether a new 
Rule has been made by the Board of 
Public Works in Dublin to decline to 
graut loans under the Land Loans 
Services Act, 10 Vict. c. 32, to tenant 
farmers in respect of the portion of the 
proposed improvements on their holdings 
which can be executed by themselves 
and their families ; whether he will state 
the date of this new Rule; and whether, 
seeing the hardship of the operation of 
this new Rule in the case of farmers 
possessed of small holdings in the West 
of Ireland, the Board of Works will be 
directed to revert to the course pursued 
in these cases under previous Govern- 
ments ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No new Rule 
has been made, but in the last few years 
greater care has been taken in the pre- 
liminary inquiries into the character of 
works proposed to separate those that 
could fairly be expected to be done by 
the labour of the tenant or his family. 
It is clearly undesirable, in the interests 
of the tenants themselves, to encourage 
them to encumber their tenancies with 
rent-charges in respect of works on which 
no actual outlay is necessary; but care is 
taken to distinguish cases where the 
execution of works by a tenant or his 
family involves the loss by them of other 
remunerative employment. 
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1207 The Kildare 
HOISTING THE UNION JACK IN 
IRELAND, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for North Armagh 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that a Union Jack was hoisted on 
a public-house at Portadown belonging 
to Matt Fleming on the 12th July last, 
and that the police ordered the flag to be 
removed ; and, if so, on what grounds ¢ 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 
At the same time, may I ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that on the 
12th July last the police ordered a Union 
Jack exhibited on a public-house in 
Portadown to be taken down; and by 
whose authority this order was given ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that what occurred on the occasion was 
this. The attention of a constable was 
drawn to the flag by Mr. O’Hanlon, a 
local Magistrate, who suggested that as 
the licence of the publican had not yet 
been confirmed at Quarter Sessions it 
might be well to draw his attention to the 
flag, as the flying it might militate against 
his obtaining the licence. The constable 
merely conveyed this suggestion to the 
publican, but did not order him to remove 
the flag. He acted hastily, no doubt, 
but not with any malicious motive. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I do not 
attach much importance to these flag 
incidents ; but may I ask whether during 
the Lord Lieutenant's visit to Sligo flags 
were not floating from licensed premises, 
and especially from the licensed premises 
of a Member of this House, and that no 
one interfered ? How, then, does it come 
about that in Derry and Portadown the 
police are so officious ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The constable 
may have acted imprudently, but he has 
not acted officiously. He acted ona hint 
given to him by a local Magistrate. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is 
O'Hanlon a recent appointment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That I cannot 
say. 


‘Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: He is. 


Mr. 


THE “ PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the contract for printing Parlia- 
mentary Debates requires that they shall 
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Magistracy. 


be issued on the seventh day after de- 
livery ; whether he is aware that no 
report has been issued since 20th July ; 
and whether he will take steps to secure 
that the provisions of the contract are 
complied with ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: My hon. 
Friend is correct in stating that the con- 
tract requires the issue of the parts on 
the seventh day ; and I believe it is the 
fact that the issue is in arrear as stated. 
I am, however, informed by the coutrac- 
tors that the delay is due to pressure put 
upon them to allow extra time for correc- 
tion, but that the issue for the 25th July 
will be published this evening, and that 
the publication will thus be brought up 
to date. I have also taken it upon myself 
to see that in future the provisions of the 
contract shall be carried out. 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION, 

Sir E, ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
since the decision of the Government 
with regard to the Indian currency was 
made public, there has been 2 deprecia- 
tion in the value of securities held in this 
country amounting to over £130,000,000; 
whether the supply of gold is insufficient 
for the monetary requirements of trade ; 
and what steps Her Majesty’s Goyern- 
ment propose to take to avert a still more 
serious financial crisis ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I am not aware of 
a decline of over £130,000,000 in the 
value of securities held in this country, 
nor do I know how I could in the ordi- 
nary course become aware of such a fact, 
which I have no reason to believe to be 
a fact. I am not aware of the insuffi- 
ciency of the supply of gold to meet the 
demands of trade; and therefore I may 
say, I think, for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
myself, that we do not believe in that 
insufficiency. Under these circumstances, 
it is not in our power to announce any 
steps in regard to meeting it. 


THE KILDARE MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. KENNEDY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can state the number of 
Magistrates for the North Kildare Divi- 
sion of the County of Kildare appointed 
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by the present Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land since his acceptance of Office, with 
or without the recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county; whether 
the Lord Chancellor has received the 
names of seven gentlemen qualified to 
fill the Commission of the Peace in the 
district ; if the refusal of the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county to recommend 
those gentlemen is the only objection to 
their appointment ; whether his Grace 
the Duke of Leinster, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, has any personal 
knowledge of them, and on whose re- 
commendations does he act ; and whether 
any steps will be taken by the Irish 
Government to apply to North Kildare 
the Resolution of this House with regard 
to the Magistracy ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Lord Chan- 
cellor states that two Magistrates have 
been appointed for the division referred 
to, both on the recommendation of the 
Lieutenant of the county. The names 
of seven gentlemen were submitted to 
the Lord Chancellor, who submitted four 
to the Lieutenant for recommendation, 
and the latter recommended one. The 
remaining three are now under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chancellor. It is 
not possible to answer the inquiry as to 
the personal knowledge or sources of 
information of the Lieutenant of the 
county. The Lord Chancellor will apply 
to North Kildare, in the appointment of 
Magistrates, the same rules as he has 
applied, and intends to apply, to other 
counties. 


BRITISH WAR VESSELS AT SIAM. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask whether it is true, as re- 
ported in a telegram in The Daily News, 
that the British cruiser Pallas and the 
gunboats Swift and Pigmy have gone out- 
side the so-called blockade limits ; and, if 
so, what British war vessel remains at 
Bangkok to protect British interests ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I cannot give any 
details as to the movements of these 
vessels. I have heard that the Swift 
was about to proceed on a cruise for the 
sake of the health of her crew, but I 
cannot say whether she has actually 
gone. All I can say is that no change 
has been made in the instructions origi- 
nally sent, that sufficient gunboats were 
to be either on the spot or close to it to 
prevent any danger to British property 
at Bangkok, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuppLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS, 1893-4, 
(THIRD VOTE ON ACCOUNT). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a further sum, not exceeding 
£2,111,500, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account, of the Charges for the Civil Services 
and Revenue Departments for the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March, 1894.” — [See 
page 1102]. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I have two questions to ask 
of the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The first is, whether 
there is any truth in the statements that 
have appeared in the public prints as to 
the retrocession to the Sultan of Zanzibar 
of that portion of the territory situated 
on the mainland in the neighbourhood of 
Vitu ? No Papers have hitherto been 
published upon the question or relating 
to that incident, and I should be glad to 
know whether the Government contem- 
plate the publication of Papers on that 
special part of the question which is at 
present being discussed between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the British 
East Africa Company ’ The second 
question is, whether the Government 
have any further information with regard 
to the alleged advance of Colonel Yanoff 
with a Russian force upon the Pamirs ? 
The last time the hon. Member spoke of 
this matter, he said that the Russian 
Government had stated that they had no 
intention of sending any force upon the 
Pamirs beyond the ordinary reliefs for 
the troops stationed upon the Murghab. 
I should like to know whether since that 
time the Government have received any 
further assurances from the Russian 
Government upon the subject, or whether 
from any other source they have reason 
to suppose that the arrangement that was 
come to is still in operation, and that the 
Russian Government do not intend to 
advance their troops into the disputed 
territory on the Pamirs ¢ 

*THueE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): With regard to the last question 
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raised by the hon. Member, I may say 
that there has been no change in the 
agreement as to the Pamirs, which is 
still in force. ‘That agreement was that 
no new force should be sent except for 
the purpose of relieving the troops who 
had wintered on the Murghab. With 
reference to the particular rumours which 
appeared in the papers as to the new 
expedition under Colonel Yanoff, Her 
Majesty’s Government brought those 
rumours to the notice of the Russian 
Government, and they have been assured 
that there is no truth in them, and that 
the reliefs sent to the troops were 
not under Colonel Yanoff, but under an 
officer holding a much lower position in 
the Service. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no reason to suppose that the 
Russian Government have in any way 
altered their intentions on this point, for 
they have repeatedly stated that they 
still adhere in their entirety and in good 
faith to the promises they have given. 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Has the 
Government received any informatiou 
from the Russian Government as to the 
number of the troops that have been 
sent 7 

Sir E.GREY: No, Sir. Assurances 
have been given that the troops on the 
Murghab shall not be allowed to go into 
the disputed territory more than two or 
three together at a time, so that it will 
practically be a stationary force, and no 
active operations will take place. With 
regard to the other question, Vitu stands 
in a different position to the rest of the 
territory administered, or lately admini- 
stered, by the British East Africa 
Company, inasmuch as it is a British 
Protectorate, while the rest of the 
territory is a sphere of influence. The 
British East Africa Company have 
announced that they do not intend to 
retain the Protectorate of Vitu, and 
Mr. Rodd has been instructed to go there 
and make arrangements for the admini- 
stration of the Protectorate. That has 
been carried out, but the Government 
have not yet heard what the arrange- 
ments were. Papers with reference to 
this particular question of Vitu can be 
laid separately, but I think it would be 
more advisable to wait until the much 
larger questions have been decided upon, 
and also until the official Report of Sir 
Gerald Portal has been received from 


Sir E, Grey 
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Uganda and a decision come to upon 
it by the Government. 


CommanperR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he desired to point out 
that the British East Africa Company 
had undertaken the goverument of Vitu 
at the request of the British Government, 
aud that that fact differentiated the case 
of Vitu from the other territory ad- 
ministered by the Company. The hon. 
Member would, therefore, see that any 
information with reference to Vitu might 
very well be given at once, without wait- 
ing for the decision of the general ques- 
tion raised by the withdrawal of the 
British East Africa Company from 
Uganda. 


*Sir E. GREY: I have already ad- 
mitted that Vitu differs from the other 
territories administered by the Company ; 
but as there is a desire that it should be 
dealt with separately, the matter will be 
fully considered, and, if the hon. Member 
will ask the question later on, I will 
state definitely whether Papers will be 
laid or not. 


*Sirn R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he had intended on the Colonial 
Vote to ask certain questions about 
Swaziland ; but he thought that, after the 
answer given that afternoov, there 
was no need for him to follow up the 
subject. It were superfluous to remind 
the House that this territory, lying 
between the sea at Delagoa Bay and the 
mountain that formed the Eastern flank 
of the Transvaal uplands, has great 
capabilities, and occupies politically an 
important, almost a strategic, position. 
He recognised the interest that the Boer 
Republic would take in this tract, as it 
was their outlet to the sea. But Eng- 
land also had equal, or more than 
equal, rights and interests therein. 
As the Convention had been renewed 
or extended for a further period, it 
might be sufficient for him to express 
the earnest hope of those who sat on the 
Opposition side of the House that when- 
ever fresh arrangements were made 
with regard to Swaziland, in which Great 
Britain as well as the Transvaal had 
considerable interests, the Government 
would take care that British interests were 
duly safeguarded, and that some share at 
least should be secured to England in 
the control of that important territory 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked for information 
respecting Papers on the subject of New- 
foundland, In the Debate that took 

lace in another place on a Motion of 

rd Dunraven the Government promised 
that they would at once lay the New- 
foundland Papers before Parliament. 
Negotiations were pending with France 
respecting the taking of lobster tins 
into Newfoundland without payment of 
duty, and a correspondence had been going 
on between Her Majesty's Government 
and the Newfoundland Government with 
regard to the legislation regulating the 
state of affairs on the French shore. Re- 
peated Debates had taken place in the 
Newfoundland Legislature, and De- 
spatches had been quoted which had not 
yet been laid before Parliament. He 
wished to know whether the earlier 
portion of the Papers could not at once 
be presented without waiting for the 
conclusion of the discussion now going on 
with France ? 

Sir F. EVANS (Southampton) ex- 
pressed a hope that the Convention 
entered into Letween the Newfoundland 
and the United States Governments re- 
specting the free entry of bait would not 
be hung up much longer. Canada had 
tried to take advantage of the Convention 
to obtain advantages for herself without 
giving anything in return. He did not 
think she would succeed; but, at all 
events, she had prevented Newfoundland 
getting the benefit of the Convention. 
Inasmuch as the Convention would do 
more to alleviate distress in Newfound- 
land than anything else that had been 
done, he hoped the Newfoundland Go- 
vernment would be allowed to act with- 
out reference to Canada. 

Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool 
East Toxteth) : I wish to ask whether 
the hon. Gentleman can give us any 
further information relative to the 
Matabele raid in Mashonaland, and 
whether any further instructions have been 
given as the course to be followed in the 
event of Lo Bengula sending another impi? 
I should also be glad to know whether 
the Government contemplate releasing 
Dinizulu, and, if so, whether, before they 
take that step, an opportunity will be 
given to the House to discuss the whole 
question and to point out to them the 
danger that is likely to acerue to Zulu- 
land should he be released ? 
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CommanpER BETHELL asked for 
any information that could be given 
respecting the decision that had 
been arrived at with reference 
to responsible Government in Natal. 
Whilst the House was making Constitu- 
tions, it might as well have all the 
information it could get with regard to 
this question. Would the hon, Gentle- 
man say when Papers would be laid on 
the Table, and also what decision had 
been arrived at as to the powers of the 
Natal Government over the natives ? 

Sir F. EVANS asked whether any 
information could be given as to a state- 
ment said to have been made by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Madrid, 
that it was the intention of the Spanish 
Government to exact the payment of 
duties in gold ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
I have no information at present as to 
the last question, and I would ask my 
hon. Friend to put it to the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
I had better take the other questions in 
order, With regard to the Natal Con- 
stitution, the late Government, after 
negotiation with the Natal Council, 
settled the terms of the Bill, which was 
then to be placed before the electors. 
The result of the elections has been that 
the Bill has been accepted by a majority, 
and, by an Order in Council, has been 
made part of the Constitution of Natal 
unamended. As to the natives, I am 
quite sure the people of Natal themselves 
wish that they should receive justice on 
every hand, whilst at the same time they 
are placed under proper conditions of 
control. As to Zululand, I have ex- 
plained more than once in reply to 
questions that at present we do not pro- 
pose to deal with or consider the ques- 
tion of the return of Dinizulu. The late 
Resident Commissioner having just re- 
tired, and Sir Marshall Clarke, whose 
appoiutment I believe met with universal 
approbation, having been appointed to 
succeed him, we shall await the latter's 
special Report before doing anything on 
the subject. I do not know that I can 
absolutely pledge the Government to 
allow a discussion to take place before 
Dinizulu goes back, if he does go back, 
because it is a hypothetical question. As 
to the recent raid in Mashonaland, we be- 
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lieve that Lo Bengula has practically ex- 
pressed his regret at the impi having 
acted in the way they did, and at all 
events their having crossed the imaginary 
line which has been drawn between his 
sphere of influence and that of the South 
Africa Company. Sir Henry Loch has 
expostulated with Lo Bengula, and in all 
probability a satisfactory answer will be 
given, when the incideut may close. I do 
not wish to make any further statement on 
the question as to the future, but at the 
present moment I do not anticipate that 
further trouble will arise. As to Swazi- 
land, I am obliged to my hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Temple) forrefraining from putting 
any question on the subject at the present 
moment. While we shall in a short time 
be in a position to make a statement, we 
are still in negotiation with the South 
African Republic, and it would be un- 
desirable to say anything under the 
circumstances at present. As regards 
the question of Newfoundland and the 
United States and the Treaty with 
regard to the free entry of fish, I think it 
will be remembered that the cause of the 
delay which has occurred in carrying out 
the Convention between Newfoundland 
and the United States is that Canada 
desired st the same time to make an 
agreement of her own with the United 
States. Her Majesty's Government con- 
sidered that Canada should have a certain 
time in which to carry out this intention; 
but the period has been very largely pro- 
longed, and I think I may safely say 
that our opinion is that no very consider- 
able further delay ought to take place. 
If Canada is not able to come to terms 
with the United States Newfoundland 
certainly ought to be allowed to carry 
through a Treaty which will be of great 
advantage to her, and in which she has 
been able to give satisfactory terms to 
America. I have been pressing the 
Papers on as far as I can, and I was 
told to-day that they were in a forward 
state of preparation. I hope they will be 
circulated in a very short time. Perhaps 
I may express a hope that the correspon- 
dence which has taken place may lead to 
a satisfactory conclusion, and that New- 
foundland may be able to see its way to 
carry through a permanent Act, so as to 
relieve Her Majesty’s Government from 
the necessity of carrying an Imperial 
Act through the British Parliament. I 
ought to add with regard to Mashonaland 
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that Sir Henry Loch has been in com- 
munication with his officers on the point 
with the object of providing that in case 
any danger did arise he would be in a 
position, as far as the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate at all events is concerned, 
to meet any raid that might be made over 
the British territory. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE : I am sorry that 
my hon. Friend has concluded his other- 
wise satisfactory statement with the 
veiled threat of carrying a Coercion Bill 
through Parliament with regard to New- 
foundland. I think it necessary to say 
that some of us would protest against 
such a course very strongly. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) moved 
the reduction of the Vote for the Board 
of Trade by £100, in order to call atten- 
tion to the question of railway rates. He 
said that within the last few days a 
Report had been issued by the Board of 
Trade as to its proceedings under the 
Railway and Canal Traffie Act of 1888, 
Section 31. It would be remembered 
that a Committee had been appointed to 
consider the question of what further 
remedies could be applied. That Com- 
mittee seemed to be going on indefinitely, 
and it appeared hopeless to expect that 
any satisfactory legislation could be 
carried out this Session. In the mean- 
time, he should have thought that the 
Board of Trade would have carefully 
abstained from publishing anything which 
might be said to prejudge the question 
before the Committee. He was, there- 
fore, surprised to find that in the con- 
cluding remarks of the Report certain 
principles were laid down on the subject. 
Perhaps hon. Members might not be 
altogether familiar with Section 31 of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. 
That clause ran as follows :— 

“ Whenever any person receiving or sending, 
or desiring to send, goods by any railway is of 
opinion that the Railway Company is charging 
him an unfair or unreasonable rate of charge, 
or isin any other respect treating him in an 
oppressive or unreasonable manner, such person 
may complain to the Board of Trade.” 

The Report of Sir Courtenay Boyle gave 
the result of the action of the Board of 
Trade and a reference to the cases which 
had been dealt with under the clause 
during the past year. It would have 
been possible, if the scope of the inquiry 
had allowed it, to bring evidence to show 
that several of these cases which were 
supposed to have been settled, more or 
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less, to the satisfaction of the complaints 
were settled much “less ” than “ more ” 
to their satisfaction. But the Committee 
did not take evidence on those points, 
and when the Report of the Committee 
came before them they would have no 
light thrown on these cases. The Report 
of Sir Courtenay Boyle, on page 5, 
said— 

“ My opinion as to the value of the clause has 
been strengthened by a pepper gained since 
the last Report. It affords a useful method of 
adjusting the less important differences, or, in 
other words, the differences not far-reaching in 
their influence, which, from time to time, arise 
between the Railway Companies and Canal Com- 
panies and traders. In certain casesit has beeu 
impossible for the Board of Trade to deal with 
the matter in dispute without an examination 
into a large series of circumstances collateral 
to the particular facts of the complaint, or to 
make a suggestion which would not have the 
effect of extending far beyond the scope of the 
particular issue.” 


He (Mr. Tomlinson) did not take excep- 
tion to that, but he said that it showed 
that the operation of this law was very 


limited, and that it might often happen 
that cases arose, and where particular 
traders were interested which involved 
considerations which were much wider 
than could be taken cognisance of by the 
existing law. In paragraph 4, page 6, 
Sir Courtenay Boyle reported— 

“ As [ have already stated to a Committee of 
the House of Commons, the strength of the 
clause seems to me to lie in its weakness. 
Approached as it is at present, in a conciliatory 
spirit, by both companies and traders ; but if the 
Board of Trade had power to order the adoption 
of their suggestions, the procedure would have 
been made far more complicated, the willingness 
of either party torely upon it would be seriously 
impaired, and the decisions of the Department 
would not only be so liable to external influence 
as to weaken its efficiency, but would also be so 
liable to review by the properly constituted 
wants of the country as to make the clause of 
very little service to either party.” 

It seemed to him (Mr. Tomlinson) that 
it was going beyond the duty of the 
Board of Trade, whilst this inquiry was 
pending, to pronounce as to the mode in 
which the Board ought to deal with 
cases coming under the clause. He held 
that in appointing the Committee the 
Board of Trade had handed over to Par- 
liament a duty they ought themselves to 
have performed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA reminded the hon. 
Member that the Committee was ap- 
pointed not by the Board of Trade, but 
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in pursuance of a Resolution passed 
unanimously by the House. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, that in one 
respect the House was unanimous—with 
the unanimity of despair. The traders, 
no doubt, had a grievance. Upon that 
the House was unanimous, but he denied 
altogether that there was unanimity, as 
to the way in which the subject should 
be approached. Passing from that, he 
assumed that they would get some 
Report from the Committee which would 
indicate how the clause might be made 
more efficient. It would not be by 
leaving the clause weak, but by 
strengthening it that they would be able 
to deal effectually with the cases that 
arose. He did not know whether the 
right hon, Gentleman had any figures to 
show the amount of work done by the 
Railway Commission this year. He 
ventured to think that the Commission 
had done very little work, for the reason 
that traders were of opinion that it was 
a cumbrous and costly tribunal, and that 
it was not worth anybody's while to bring 
his case before it in the hope that 
speedy justice would be done. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointéd out that 
the Board of Trade was not responsible 
for the Railway Commission. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he would 
move to reduce the amount for the Board 
of Trade by £100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £11,000 for the Board 
of Trade, be reduced by £100.”"—( Mr. 
Tomlinson.) 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 5.) said, 
he had a difficulty in discovering the 
point of the hon. Member's criticism. If 
the hon. Member had followed the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee he would 
have seen that they had taken the only 
course open to them. The Committee 
had heard a considerable number of wit- 
nesses presented on behalf of the traders 
complaining, with great reason apparently, 
of the rates inflicted on them, and it was 
only just after that to hear the defence of 
the Railway Companies. The companies 
had serious charges to explain and to rebut 
if they could, and the Committee had been 
engaged for only two or three days in 
hearing their case. The Committee 
desired that the question should be 
exhaustively dealt with, and in conse- 
quence some delay had occurred ; but he 
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was happy to be able to state that they 
hoped within a few days’ more sittings to 
be in a position to commence the considera- 
tion of their Report, which he trusted would 
be valuable because founded on evidence. 
It was not impossible, indeed, that the 
Report might be made even during the 
present Session, and an opportunity 
given to the House of arriving at a judg- 
ment on this important matter. The 
hon. Member had expressed a hope that 
the Board of Trade would not prejudge 
the case, but the hon. Member himself 
had been the first to break the rule he 
said he desired to see observed. He (Sir 
A. Rollit) was in a position to say that 
the Committee had been doing its best 
to arrive at a just conclusion, They 


‘were anxious that all the facts should be 


dealt with in the evidence, and that ulti- 
mately a Report should be made which 
would be serviceable to the House. He 
only dealt with the other part of the subject, 
which would be referred to by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, because he 
wished to vindicate the author of the 
Report from the strictures of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He did not agree with 
the whole of the Report, but he thought 
the prejudgment of the hon. Member had 
hardly been deserved, and he hoped the 
time was not far distant when he would 
have material for forming a better and 
more correct judgment. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
had understood his hon, Friend and Col- 
league to criticise the Committee for not 
having more rapidly come to a con- 
clusion on the main point as to whether 
it was possible to find some cheap 
tribunal which would be able in 
future to fix rates. Well, with that 
criticism he confessed he did not entirely 
agree, because he was of opinion that 
the Committee had wasted time by going 
into minute questions concerning rates 
and other matters largely dealt with by 
the Joint Committee of the two Houses 
on railway rates. They had been 
allowed to waste valuable time by going 
too much into details, which did not 
altogether, to his mind, affect the main 
issue. When his hon. Friend blamed 
the Board of Trade for not suggesting 
some tribunal to fix rates, he entirely 
differed with him, because he thought 
that the more a Government Department 
held itself aloof from matters of this 
kind the better. The hon. Member 
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seemed to find fault with the Board, not 
in respect of their action as a Board of 
Conciliation, but for not definitely 
settling the question of rates very much 
as a Court of Law would settle it. 

He (Mr. Hanbury) was bound to say it 
seemed to him it would be a most serious 
matter indeed if a Government tribunal 
representing a Department of the 
Government, every one of whose judg- 
ments would be liable to be discussed in 
the House, were to take on itself the 
functions of a Court of law, and give 
final decisions in these matters. Their 
decisions would be constantly subjected 
to review in the House. But there was 
another vital objection. While the Board 
acted simply as a Board of Conciliation 
procedure was cheap; but directly the 
Board was constituted a tribunal with 
an ultimate decision the procedure would 
be made very expensive indeed. Counsel 
would have to be employed, and there 
would be no difference practically as 
compared with the present arrangement, 
so far as cost was concerned, As he 
understood it, what the Committee 
would have to do would be—if it were 
possible—to find a tribunal which, in the 
first place, would fix rates entirely 
without connection with a Department 
of the State, and which, in the next 
place, would be cheap. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was not 
necessary for him to detain the Com- 
mittee for more than a minute or two, 
because the hon. Member for Preston 
had been answered by his colleague. 
The hon, Member had taken the unusual 
course of criticising on the Estimates 
the action of the House in appointing « 
Committee to consider a mode of settling 
disputes between the Railway Companies 
and the traders, and had suggested that 
the Board of Trade ought to have taken 
upon itself the duty of providing a tri- 
bunal for settling these disputes. The 
Board of Trade could not come to the 
House and ask for judicial powers to 
enable them to fix rates, as some hon. 
Gentlemen seemed to expect. He hoped 
no Minister or head of a Public Depari- 
ment would ever have such a duty de- 
volving on him, for if he had he was 
sure he would have a very bad time of 
it. He would be torn in different direc- 
tions whenever a rate was considered too 
high by the traders or too low by the 
Railway Companies. A very different 
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method of settling disputes must be | would be presented within a short time, 


adopted. Clause 31 of the Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act of 1888, which the 
hon. Member had criticised, was the only 
clause which provided a cheap and easy 
method of settling the difficulties which 
might arise between the trader and the 
Railway Companies. It happened to be 
his (Mr. Mundella’s) own clause, and he 
had good reason to believe it had worked 
satisfactorily. Of course, he did not 
mean that everybody was satisfied, 
because traders as well as Railway Com- 
panies were sometimes unreasonable in 
their demands; and if the Board of 
Trade was to be useful in this matter, it 
must be impartial and judicial. He 
was hound to say, however, that on 
the whole the working of the Con- 
ciliation Clause had been good, and 
the House could hardly form an idea of 
the number of different cases in which it 
affected the trading community. A single 
case was a typical case, and when it was 
settled that such and such should be the 
rate of a certain article, that decision 
extended to all those who were concerned 
in that particular article, and to all parts 
of that particular line, and often to other 
lines also. He did not believe the Report 
of Sir Courtenay Boyle had prejudged 
the case before the Select Committee, 
because it only dealt with cases arising 
before the Ist of January, and did not 
affect those which the Committee had to 
consider. He looked forward with a good 
deal of hope and satisfaction to the 
Report of the Committee as supplying a 
much-desired method of arriving at a 
decision. When a complaint was lodged 
with the Board of Trade the Railway 
Companies were invited to meet the traders 
at the Board of Trade Offices, and the 
whole matter was discussed around the 
table, and generally a satisfactory 
arrangement or a compromise was arrived 
at. He had seep numbers of letters since 
he had been at the Board of Trade 
thanking the Board, and expressing 
satisfaction at the awards made and the 
good understandings brought about. He 
hoped the hon. Member would not feel 
it necessary to press his Motion for the 
reduction of the Vote. The Board of 
Trade were doing everything they 
possibly could in the interests of the 
traders, consistently with the prosperity 
of the Railway Companies. From the 





the Board of Trade anticipated some 
guidance for the settlement of these 
vexed questions. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had no 
intention of criticising the action of the 
Committee, which he did not think 
would be fair at the present time. The 
inquiry, however, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of being a light and easy matter, 
required a large amount of time, and had 
necessitated the postponement of legis- 
lation, which had, to his mind, thrown a 
doubt on the recommendations under 
which the Committee was appointed. He 
would like to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman expected the Report to guide 
the Board of Trade or the House in 
making the Railway and Canal Commis- 
sion more effectual than it was at 
present? He would also like to know 
whether the Report would be issued in 
time to enable the Board of Trade to 
deal exhaustively with the matter ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA did not think he 
ought to anticipate the Report of the 
Committee. The Committee had in- 
quired into the working of the Com- 
mission, and he assumed they would 
report upon the evidence they had taken. 
He must accept thankfully whatever 
suggestions the Committee made, and 
must exercise his own judgment as to the 
steps he would propose to take in couse- 
quence of these suggestions. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he wished to bring 
under the notice of the President of the 
Board of Trade a very important matter. 
It had reference to the regulations issued 
by the Board with regard to the testing 
and stamping of weights aud measures 
under the Weights and Measures Act, 1889, 
It was a question which affected London, 
Birmingham, and other places where 
weights and measures were manufactured, 
Under the Act of 1884 it was provided 
that the weights and measures should be 
tested and stamped in the district where 
they were used, Although weights and 
measures might have been tested and 
stamped by authorised Inspectors in the 
districts where made, they were rejected 


Report of the Committee, which he hoped | by the Inspectors of the districts into 


| 
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which they might be removed. The 
result was that the whole trade suffered 


through the rejection of tested weights | 


and measures already approved by quali- 
fied Inspectors. It was a source of great 
annoyance and expense, and thousands— 
he might say, tens of thousands—suffered 
from the loss thus entailed. Especially 
was the inconvenience felt in the case of 
persons who resided on the boundary of 
two or three localities, where the weights 
and scales and measures were made and 
already stamped, and then removed only 
a short distance from one district to 


another, Although already tested where | 
made, they were rejected by the Inspector. | 
A shopkeeper who kept a certain number | 
of weighing machines in his stock could | 


not sell those which had been stamped 
“by one Inspector into a district in which 
another Inspector resided. The whole 
thing showed the absurdity of the regu- 
lation. This grievance had been very 
much aggravated, especially by the old 
Inspectors appointed before the Act of 
1889, who declined to receive scales 
tested and stamped in another district 
into their district, although they were 
perfectly correct. There was another 


point to which he desired to direct atten- | 


tion. Inthe Act of 1889 there was a 
definition of a weighing instrument or 
weighing machine, which was intended 
to apply to weighing machines fixed in 
the ground. But the Inspectors of the 
Board of Trade, by their definition of the 
Act, had made that provision apply to 
every portable machine used in a grocer’s 
shop or private family. It should be 
provided that the weighing machines 
which were required to be stamped in the 
locality should be the weighing machines 
which were fixed ; but when once these 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
smaller machines, which were self-con- 
tained, light, and portable, were stamped 
and their accuracy vouched for by an 
‘authorised Inspector, then the shop- 
keeper should have the right to sell 
them, no matter in what local authority 
the purchaser might be. Very often an 
Inspector refused to test and stamp these 


machines, although he had no right to do , 


so. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) did not 
expect an answer about this matter at 
once ; but he would ask the President of 
the Board of Trade to take the matter 
into his consideration and see if there 
could not be devised some means for 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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alleviating or remedying this matter. 
'In the matter of weights, apart from 
scales, the difficulty had been met, and 
| they asked that it should also be possible, 
| in the ease of scales, that when they had 
_ been stamped as correct by an authorised 
officer in one district this test of their 
| acouracy should be accepted in another 
district instead of their being required to 
_be stamped again. This matter caused 
| great inconvenience, and if some system 
| could be adopted which would obviate it, 
it would be a relief not only to merchants 
/and manufacturers in Birmingham, but to 
thousands of dealers throughout the 
country. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
remarked that the London County Council 
had insisted under bye-laws of the re- 
stamping of weighing machines made in 
Birmingham. This was a great incon- 
venience, and he ventured to submit for 
the consideration of the President of the 
| Board of Trade whether that bye-law 
was not, in fact, ultra vires, having 
regard to Section 45 of the Weights and 
Measures Act, 1878? That section 
said— 

“A weight or measure duly stamped by an 
Inspector under this Act shall be a legal weight 
or measure throughout the United Kingdom, 
unless found to be false or unjust, and not be 
liable to be re-stamped, because used in any 
place other than that in which originally 
stamped.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There is a sub- 
sequent Act, that of 1889. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD would invite the 
right hon, Gentleman to point out in any 
subsequent Act a provision over-riding 
the section he had quoted. He must 
confess that on the face of it the bye-law 
as to re-stamping seemed to be ultra vires. 
Apart from that he ventured to submit to 
the Board of Trade it was a matter of the 
gravest inconvenience to large manu- 
facturers in Birmingham, who manu- 
factured weights and scales, and got them 
properly stamped, that they should be 
unable to sell their instruments in other 
parts of the country unless they were re- 
stamped in these other places. Surely 
this was an Imperial matter, and should 
| not be entrusted to the Local Authorities. 
He contended that the provision in the 
Act of 1878 was good in principle, and 
ought to be acted upon by the Board of 

Trade. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, if he had 
received any notice of this question he 
would have provided himself with the 
bye-law and the justification for acting 
upon it. As it was, he would promise 
his right hon. Friend he would look care- 
fully into the matter. He knew that in 
regard to the question of weights the 
Board of Trade had done what had been 
asked of them, so that a weight which 
had been once stamped by the proper 
authority should be legal everywhere. 
At the same time, there was something 
to be said as to scales and weighing 
machines being required to be re-stamped. 
A weighing machine might be perfectly 
accurate when it was first put up; but 
there might be something which entitled 
the Local Authorities to see that it was a 
proper machine, and having done so and 
ascertained it was correct they put their 
stamp upon it. He could not go further 
than give the assurance that he would 
make inquiry into the matter at once. 
The Board of Trade, so far from desiring 
to hamper the traders of Birmingham or 
any other place, were desirous of doing 
all they could to facilitate trade and 
traders in every possible way; but, on 
the other hand, the consumer had to be 
protected, and the accuracy of the weigh- 
ihg machines was of thé utmost import- 
ance. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, it was 
not from want of courtesy that he did not 
givetheright hon. Gentleman notice ; but 
he did not want him to give an off-hand 
answer at the present moment, but to 
give the matter full consideration. When 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
weighing machines, he must understand 
that there were thousands of articles 
technically known as weighing machines 
which were little things to weigh 4 lbs., 
7 Ibs., and 14 lbs., and other balances for 
precisely the same purpose, that were 
called scales and not machines, Through 
their being described as weighing 
machines they were confounded with 
those large machines used at railway 
stations and other places. The two 
should be kept distinct, and if these 
small portable articles had been once 
properly stamped they should not require 
re-stamping when sent to another dis- 
trict. 

Mr. MUNDELLA intimated that he 
should be glad to diseuss the whole 
matter with the right hon. Gentleman at 
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the Board of Trade, and no doubt they 
would be able to arrive at some satis- 
factory conclusion. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) wished to draw the attention of 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
the very unsatisfactory way in which 
the cost of inspecting weights and scales 
was treated. In Wiltshire, a few years 
ago, the inspection of weights and 
measures cost £150 a year, of which 
£50 was returned in fees. Since the 
passing of the County Councils Act, 
emanating, he was sorry to say, from his 
side of the House, the cost had in- 
creased to £1,200 a year, although there 
was no more inspection, and the work 
was no better done than before. He did 
not know whether this matter came 
within the purview of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but if it did, and he would 
take action, he might earn eternal glory 
by reducing from £1,200 to £100 the 
cost of the inspection of weights and 
measures in the County of Wiltshire. 

Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT 

(Sheffield, Central) wished to call the at- 
tention of the President of the Board of 
Trade to the present depression of trade 
and the increasing want of employment 
in almost every industry throughout the 
country. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would inform the Committee 
what measures he had taken or intended 
to take to mitigate the enormous suffer- 
ing which was entailed upon industrial 
workers in almost every district of 
the country by the present state of 
affairs. He was aware that it was 
not easy to find remedies, but he thought 
the country would be glad to hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman's lips that the 
matter was engaging his most earnest 
attention, and possibly it would be able 
to derive from his reply to his (Colonel 
Vincent’s) observations some idea of the 
line which he proposed to take in this 
matter. He proposed very briefly to call 
attention to what was the present con- 
dition of affairs, and he could do so ina 
very simple manner indeed by a paper 
which he held in his hands—namely, a 
speech of the President of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered the 
other day. The President of the 
Chamber took the opinion of 60 Mem- 
bers of this House who were, in his 
judgment, best qualified to give an 
opinion, 
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THe CHAIRMAN, _ interrupting, 
asked the hon. and gallant Member how 
he thought this was a matter within the 
cognisance of the Board of Trade ? 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
said, the whole trade of the country, as 
he understood, was under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Trade. It was the Board 
of Trade who issued Trade and Navi- 
gation Reports, and who issued The 
Labour Gazette. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that would 
not be in Order; the hon. Gentleman 
must bring the matter home to some 
administrative act of the Board of 
Trade. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was sorry 
to interrupt the hon, and gallant Gentle- 
man; but if he was only to ask what 
measures he (Mr. Mundella) would take 
to mitigate the sufferings of the people, 
he would say that was entirely a matter 
for the Local Government Board. It 
was true that Reports as to trade were 
issued by the Board of Trade ; but that 
Board had no control over trade. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
said, to put himself in Order he would 
move a reduction of the Vote by £50, so 
that he could call attention to the action, 
or rather the inaction, of the Board of 
Trade in not introducing some measure 
into the House which would enable—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That would be 
out of Order; you cannot make the 
President of the Board of Trade liable 
for his action as a Member of Parlia- 
ment. The subject must distinctly refer 
to his administrative action, and must 
be brought home to the President of the 
Board of Trade with reference to some 
action he had done. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
said, that on the subject of imposing a 
mark of origin on foreign goods the 
President of the Board of Trade 
received a deputation from all parts of 
the country ; and if he did so it was to be 
assumed that that was a matter which 
was within the cognisance of the Board 
of Trade, and of the President of the 
Board of Trade. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, he received 
the deputation because they wished to 
ask his support to a certain Bill; he did 
not see, however, that that came under 
the Vote of the Board of Trade. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
said this was a Vote for the Board of 
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Trade, and if the President of that 
Board received a deputation upon this 
subject he should have thought it was a 
matter within the cognisance of the right 
hon. Gentleman, otherwise he would 
have declined to receive the deputation. 
As the right hon. Gentleman raised ob- 
jection to this matter, he would confine 
himself to asking him what steps, if any, 
he intended to take as President of the 
Board of Trade to mitigate the suffering 
that now existed in almost every industry 
in the country by the want of employ- 
ment at the present time and the 
enormous decline in exports during the 
past six or eight months. He would call 
attention to the Report of the Labour 
Correspondent at Sheffield, which said— 

“ Large numbers of workmen have not more 

than two to four days’ work per week in many 
cases at reduced prices.” 
That was the Report sent to the right 
hon. Gentleman as President of the 
Board of Trade by the Labour Corre- 
spondent in his own constituency, and it 
showed the condition of labour within 
his own constituency. He (Colonel H. 
Vineent) contented himself by asking 
what steps, if any, he intended to take 
to mitigate this state of affairs. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, his hon, 
Friend asked him what steps he intended 
to take to mitigate the present state of 
affairs ? He wished it was in his power 
to do something in the direction either of 
mitigating the distress that existed, or 
facilitating exports ; but he could not see 
how the Board of Trade could do any- 
thing. He was only sorry that such a 
state of matters should exist. The hon. 
and gallant Member seemed to blame the 
Government, because the exports had 
been lower during the last six months 
than previously. Was the hon. Member 
aware how largely these exports had 
diminished since 1890? ‘There was a 
great fall in exports in 1891, and in the 
first eight months of the year 1892 there 
was a further decline. Did the hon, 
Member hold this and the late Govern- 
ment responsible for that fall in the 
exports? If so, whenever there was a 
rise in the exports, it would be due to 
the Government, and whenever there 
was a fall it would be due to the Govern- 
ment ; so that this very varying bulk of 
exports from month to month would 


depend in some way or other upon the 





, action of the Government. 
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Coroner HOWARD VINCENT: }|had been a falling-off in imports and 


Hear, hear ! 

*Mr. MUNDELLA was really as- 
tonished at the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man. He could not have believed that 
he could have cheered the statement that 
the rise and fall of exports depended 
upon the act of the Government, or some 
Department of the Government. It 
would not be fair to hold Lord Salisbury’s 
Government responsible for the decline 
in 1891. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
There was great prosperity in 1890. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: Well, then, if 
they could create prosperity in 1890, and 
prevent a great decline in 1891, the con- 
duct of the Government was still more 
reprehensible. If they had power to 
create prosperity, they must be blamed 
when they ceased to create that prosperity 
and allowed it to decline. He did not 
think his hon. Friend could intend to deal 
with this matter seriously. He must 
know the reason why there had been a 
fall in the exports. For the last month 
the exports were better, he confessed, 
than even he expected. The reason for 
the fall in the exports was that our 
customers had been in great financial 
difficulties all over the world. They had 
not had the money, and therefore could 
not buy. Let him point out to his hon. 
Friend what had happened in the last 
two or three years. He knew the state 
of things that had existed in South 
America—great financial difficulties, sus- 
pension of payments, and almost national 
bankruptcy. Only in the papers of this 
morning they read of banks failing, mills 
closing, and numbers of workmen being 
thrown out of employment in the United 
States. He supposed the Government 
was not responsible for that. There was 
great distress everywhere, and he was 
sorry for it, and he was afraid it would 
be some time before we entirely recovered. 
He would go further ; look at some of 
our richest Colonies. What was the 
state of Australasia at the present time ? 
Banks had been embarrassed, and there 
had been distress all round. He did not 
know whether his hon. Friend regretted 
the fall of imports, because he (Mr. 
Mundella) knew that when the 
imports were higher than now, his hon. 
Friend's complaint was with reference to 
the vast amount of imports. His com- 


plaint now was that in recent years there 





exports. Of course, if there was a 
falling-off in exports and imports, the 
cost of imports paid for the ex ports—— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was sorry 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, 
but this only concerned the Board of 
Trade. 

*Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was very 
much obliged to the Chairman; but he 
did not think this question was altogether 
in Order. His only desire was not to 
treat his hon. Friend and Colleague with 
discourtesy. That was the reason he gave 
him an answer about the fall in exports, 
though he really thought it did not fall 
under the Vote on Account, 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
wished to know if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been in communication with the 
President of the Local Government Board 
upon the subject of decreasing the num- 
ber of unemployed as recorded in the Re- 
ports of his own Labour Department. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had not ; 
but he was quite sure the President of 
the Local Government Board would do 
his duty in the matter. He (Mr. Mun- 
della) stated in answer to a question this 
afternoon that the Labour Department 
had now a Report in an advanced state 
of preparation, which dealt with the 
whole subject of unemployed labour, and 
the various agencies in operation for 
finding work or other relief, municipal or 
otherwise. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he wished to draw attention to a 
few matters in connection with the Board 
of Trade Department ; but, as they could 
not probably be so conveniently raised on 
the Voteon Account, as they were Depart- 
mental details, he would postpone them 
until the Votes were taken in their pro- 
per order. When that time came the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
not be able to say that he had got no 
notice of the questions. He, therefore, 
begged to give notice that when the Vote 
was taken in the ordinary course he 
would call attention to the appointment 
of Labour Correspondents, and the 
almost entirely one-sided political com- 
plexion worn by these persons, and he 
would further draw the attention of the 
House to the experiment in journalism 
embarked in by the President of the 
Board of Trade ; and also to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to overhaul the 
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Report of the Commission on Saving 
Life at Sea by means of electrical com- 
munication with light vessels. He made 
those few remarks now, in order that it 
might not be said when the subjects came 
on regularly that he had not given notice. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) asked 
whether the President of the Board of 
Trade would tell the Committee the in- 
tentions of the Government with reference 
to the importation of pauper aliens. These 
unsavoury foreignerswere shipped from the 
Continent and landed at Tilbury amongst 
his constituents, and coming to London 
they depressed wages and swamped the 
market. If they were landed at Castle 
Gardens, at the other side of the Atlantic, 
they would not be allowed to proceed 
further ; and he, therefore, failed to see 
why they should be allowed to land at 
Tilbury, and thence wander where they 
pleased over the country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I do not think 
that matter arises on the Vote on 
Account. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that was 
another of the subjects to which he would 
draw attention when the regular Vote 
came on. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade a question on a matter to which 
he had on several occasions endeavoured 
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to draw his attention. That was the 
rules of the road at sea. The right hon. 
Gentleman was no doubt aware that 


while the loss at sea from shipwrecks had 
decreased the loss from collisions at sea 
had increased ; and his apprehension was 
that the adoption of the new rules of the 
road at sea, which were framed at the 
Washington Conference, would - still 
further increase the danger of collisions. 
He had appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman again and again for an 
opportunity for considering these rules ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman did not 
seem to think the matter of any import- 
ance, for whenever the question was re- 
ferred to the right hon. Gentleman—if 
he might use a nautical expression on a 
nautical subject—“tops his boom and pays 
us with his main-sheet.” Hemost solemnly 
and seriously warned the right hon. 


Gentleman that the consequences would 
be most serious if he imposed these new 
rules of the road on British seamen with- 
out allowing one word of discussion on 
them in the House, or paying attention 
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to the protests of seamen pilots and 
shipowners. The matter had become 
of extremely pressing importance with- 
in the last few days, because they had 
been told by an Admiral speaking 
judicially as President of a Court that 
when the Fleet was engaged in 
manceuvres the rules of the road did not 
apply. He put it to the right hon, 
Gentleman what was going to happen— 
what were sailors to‘do when they met 
the Fleet? Supposing the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was at sea in heavy 
weather, close hauled and clawing to 
windward, and saw a Fleet bearing down 
at 14 knots on his weather bow. What 
would he do? Would he put his helm 
up? Would he put his helm down ? 
Or would he half-horse his foresail, let 
her come to the wind and sing a little 
hymn while the Fleet sunk him ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA :I suppose all the 
hon. Gentleman wanted was the oppor- 
tunity to let off his humorous speech, and 
he has got it. I may tell him I have 
nothing to do with the Fleet, and as for 
the rules of the road, the matter has been 
referred to a Committee, consisting of the 
best and ablest navigators, as well as Ad- 
miralty lawyers in the country, who will 
hear every objection to therules, consider 
these objections with the greatest care, 
and report the result to the Board of 
Trade. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he did 
not know there was such a Committee 
sitting. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had told him some time ago that there 
was such a Committee it would have 
greatly relieved his anxiety. He trusted 
they would have the Report of the Com- 
mittee in time to save the right hon. 
Gentleman's salary. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the rules of the road 
had been adopted by International agree- 
ment at a Conference held at Washing- 
ton. Supposing the Committee—of 
which he, like his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn, had not heard 
before—reported adversely to the con- 
elnsions arrived at at Washington, what 
would happen ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The general 
principles were arrived at by the Con- 
ference at Washington. Upon those 
principles the rules were drawn. The 
rules were laid on the Table of the 
House, and then referred to this Com- 
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mittee, who will hear opinions from all 
quarters, collect the suggestions laid 
before them, and report to the Board of 
Trade. 

CommanvER BETHELL asked whe- 
ther the other Powers which had taken 
part in the Conference were agreeable to 
this reconsideration of the rules ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There will be 
no reconsideration of the rules. There 
will be a reconsideration of the regula- 
tions for carrying out the rules. I shall 
be happy to give the hon, Gentleman the 
exact Order of Reference to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
he understood that the rules of the road 
at sea were settled by an International 
Conference at Washington. Now there 
was a Committee appointed to revise these 
rules and alter them if necessary. If the 
Committee did think it necessary to alter 
the rules, would the other members of 
the International Conference accept the 
decision of the Board of Trade; and, if 
not, would another International Con- 
ference have to be held ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That is not so. 
Certain broad principles were laid down 
at the Maritime Conference, and on these 
the rules were framed. The Committee 
is to consider suggestions made in refer- 
ence to these rules. So far we have 
been acting in consort with all the 
Powers. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it was 
not the fact that the Maritime Conference 
agreed only to the principles. They 
worked out the rules themselves: dis- 
cussed every word of the rules, and laid 
down the rules themselves with the 
utmost nicety. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was entirely under a misapprehen- 
sion. He held that it was absolutely un- 
necessary to have this Conference. The 
usual result had followed. The Confer- 
ence had made a muddle of maritime 
affairs which they did not understand. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
objections were to be entertained by the 
Committee. If that were so, and if 
proper weight were given to the repre- 
sentations laid before the Committee, he 
would be delighted. The Committee 
would then be in a position of throwing 
over the Maritime Conference at Wash- 
ington, and probably there would then 
be another Maritime Conference to throw 
them over. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: I may say that 
the Committee was appointed by my 
predecessor. 

*Sir J. LENG (Dundee) : The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture will 
not be surprised that I take this oppor- 
tunity of bringing before the House the 
continued prohibition of the importation 
of live cattle from Canada. He kuows 
that there is widespread dissatisfaction, 
and active agitation in Scotland against 
that prohibition. When in November 
last he issued what is known as the 
Slaughtering Order, it was regarded as a 
very strong step made on very weak 
grounds. At that time Scottish agricul- 
turists and Scottish veterinaries unani- 
mously disputed the existence of in- 
fectious pleuro-pneumonia in the Monk- 
seaton and Hurona cases. That there 
were some cases of pleuro was admitted, 
but it was not admitted that it was pleuro 
of an infectious type. The operation of 
the Slaughtering Order was postponed to 
almit of the cattle then shipped or 
about to be shipped from Canada being 
landed. Fourteen thousand Canadian 
cattle were so landed before the end of 
the year, and not a single case of pleuro 
was found in them, showing that at the 
end of the season Canada was perfectly 
free from pleuro ; and those 14,000 were 
dispersed all over the country without 
spreading infection. Early this year, 
soon after Parliament met, a very large 
deputation of Scottish agriculturists and 
others interested from different counties 
and districts in Scotland waited on the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
and strongly urged the revocation 
of the November Order on the 
grounds that both Canada and Scot- 
land were free from pleuro, and that 
it would be a serious injury to both 
countries if the Order were maintained. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, de- 
clined to withdraw the Order. He stated 
his intention to establish for a proba- 
tionary period a system of examining the 
lungs of the cattle slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation, and expressed a hope 
that this would justify the withdrawal of 
the Order. There was some dubiety as 
to the right hon. Gentleman's expres- 
sions. The probationary period was very 
protracted. Then there was a rumour 
that some suspicious lungs had been de- 
tected ; and, finally, it was declared that 
one lung had all the symptoms of con- 
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tagious pleuro ; that the special exami-! science and experience—do not believe 


nations would be discontinued ; and that 

the Slaughtering Order in the meantime 

must be upheld. As the right hon. Gen- 

tleman is aware, this has caused great 

agitation in Scotland. Another large 

deputation has waited upon him, and 

large meetings of farmers, cattle-dealers, 

and others have been held in Arbroath, 

Brechin, Montrose, Laurencekirk, Aber- 

deen, and Dundee, and others are to be 

held within the next few days within the 

Counties of Perth and Fife. The reason 

for holding these meetings is that unless 

the Order for the slaughtering of all 

Canadian cattle at the ports of debarka- 

tion is promptly revoked, it will be fatal 

to the most important branch of the im- 

portations—that of young cattle for feed- | 
ing purposes—for the remainder of the 
present year, as the season for shipments 
from Montreal closes early in November. 
In the early part of the season the cattle 
brought are almost entirely fat cattle, 
and the principal harm done so far has been 
in depressing the markets, more particu- 
larly in Glasgow, by killing meat in large 
quantities when not required. From this 
time forward, however, when the young 
sattle from Canada are desired, and would 
be welcomed by our Scottish farmers as 
the healthiest and most profitable cattle 
they can put into their fields and byres, 
they are to be prevented obtaining them. 
And what is the pretext ?—the fear of 
importing infectious pleuro-pneumonia. 
If I thought that fear was well-grounded, 
I should not utter a word of complaint. 
Do not let it be supposed that anyone, 
and, least of all, the intelligent farmers 
of Scotland, desire anything that would 
facilitate the introduction of such a scourge 
to their fields and steadings. Such a pesti- 
lence as infectious pleuro is too well 
known to them. Of all men, they have 
the greatest interest in keeping their 
herds and their byres healthy. They are 
the last to wish the business on which 
they so much depend for their livelihood 
to be imperilled or destroyed ; but they 
do not believe that any real case of in- 
fectious pleuro has been imported from 
Canada. There were two supposed cases 
last autumn, and there has been this 
year this single supposed case from the 
Lake Winnipeg. But Scottish farmers, 
supported by several of the most eminent 
veterinary experts in Scotland—than 
whom none stand higher in veterinary | 
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that these were infectious cases at all. 
There are in animals, as in men, diseases 
and diseases. There are diseases which 
have very similar symptoms, but which 
are essentially different in their nature. 
There are endemic and epidemic, non- 
infectious and infectious disorders, and, 
judging merely from post-mortem ex- 
aminations, it is sometimes difficult 
to detect the one from the other. 
Now, the  prevailing—I may say 
the universal—view in Scotland is 
that not one of the cases in these 
Canadian cattle has been a genuine case 
of pleuro-pneumonia contagiosa, and I 
will briefly state the reasons for holding 
that view. From the beginning distin- 
guished Scotch veterinary surgeons have 
declared that microscopic examinations 
of the lungs have shown the character- 
istics of the disease to be those not of 
contagious pleuro, but of broncho-pleuro 
or “ cornstalk disease,” which is neither 
infectious nor contagious, and they quote 
the authority of M. Nocard, the cele- 
brated French veterinary, in support of 
their positive statements. Second, there 
is no infectious pleuro in Canada; the 
Dominion is singularly free from it, and 
on the principle ex nihilo nihil fit infec- 
tious pleuro cannot come from a country 
where there is no infection. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What is the autho- 
rity for that statement ? 

*Sirn J. LENG: The authority for that 
statement is the High Commissiover for 
Canada, Sir Charles Tupper, in a 
statement made by him lately, says— 

“Tt did occur in the quarantine grounds at 
Quebec once ; but Canada attaches so much 
importance to the necessity of being free of 
pleuro-pneumonia that they slaughtered the 
whole of the large and valuable herd of blood 
stock there at the time—a herd of the most 
costly character, numbering over 100—and all 
the animals in the quarantine station were 
slaughtered, and all the animals for five miles 
around it were slaughtered.” 


That is an illustration of their determi- 
nation to exterminate pleuro-pneumonia 
if it appeared in the colony. But that 
was the only time it did exist in Canada, 
and it never got beyond the quarantine 
station. I know it is insinuated that 
eases of infectious pleuro may dribble 
into Canada from the United States; but 
the Canadians, to prevent this, have 
establizhed and carefully enforced a 
quarantine of 90 days for all cattle 
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coming from the States. It is a matter 
of the greatest moment to protect and 
preserve their home-bred cattle from 
infection, and they have succeeded. Sir 
Charles Tupper says— 

“We ourselves had veterinary surgeons—for 
nobody was more interested in a wise and just 
solution of the question than the Government 
of Canada—we had those experts sent all over 
the country. The colony was searched from 
end to end, the districts from which those cattle 
came was specially investigated, and not a 
trace of pleuro-pneumonia was found in the 
whole colony, simply because it did not exist 
there.” 

According to the testimony of all who 
have purchased young Canadian stores, 
as well as of the butchers who have killed 
the fat cattle, they are the healthiest that 
come into the market, the most free from 
all kinds of ailments. It would be very 
desirable for this reason to have them to 
improve our own breeds. The history 
of the animal brought by the Lake 
Winnipeg, whose case decided the Board 
of Agriculture to continue the Slaughter- 
ing Order, is well known. It did not 
come from the United States. It came 
from Pilot Mount, Manitoba, It eame a 
distance of 1,500 miles, along with 250 
others, closely packed in railway trucks, 
to Montreal. Then it came between 
2,000 and 3,000 miles across the Atlantic 
in a steamer to this country in close con- 
tact again with others, under conditions 
most favourable to the propagation of 
infection if it had existed. If this 
animal had had infectious pleuro, it must 
have infected those with which it was in 
contact in the train or in the steamer. It 
is contrary to all experience that there 
should be a solitary case like that said to 
have come ex the Lake Winnipeg. An 
infectious disease is known by its spread- 
ing infection. Like small-pox, it cannot 
be hidden. Do what you may, it will 
spread and make itself known, but it has 
not spread in Canada or in this country. 
According to the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, the United Kingdom has 
not been so free from disease for many 
years as it is now. Although 14,000 
Canadian cattle were dispersed all over 
the country last autumn after the 
restrictions were first announced, and 
although the lungs of 25,000 Canadian 
cattle have been inspected this year, 
those of only one animal have been con- 
demned for supposed pleuro, This part 
of the case may be fairly summed up 
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in the words of the resolution passed at 
a large meeting of agriculturists in 
Dundee, on Tuesday, protesting 


“ Against the continuance of the restrictions 
on the importation of cattle from Canada, being 
of opinion that neither was their imposition nor 
is their continuance warranted by the cireum- 
stances of the cases on which they were founded, 
as it has not been proved that contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia has ever existed in Canada 
or been found in this country as having been 
communicated by Canadian animals; that, 
therefore, a great injustice has been done to 
Canada and the agriculturists and general com- 
munity of this country by the injurious and un- 
called-for interference with an important and 
growing industry, vitally affecting the meat 
supply of the country ; that the effect of these 
restrictions, if maintained, will be to increase 
instead of diminish the risk of the dissemi- 
nation of disease through the exclusion of 
Canadian cattle, which are the healthiest that 
can be imported; and that the interest of 
Canada and of this country demand that these 
restrictions should be at once removed, and free 
entry and distribution alive throughout the 
country again allowed to cattle from Canada,” 
Coming now to the question, what ought 
to be done? I recognise that the Board 
of Agriculture is the creature of Statute, 
and that its procedure is regulated by 
Statute. The Act of Parliament which 
governs it in this regard is 41 & 42 
Vict., c. 74, and the Fifth Schedule of 
that Act declares that “ foreign animals” 
—detined to be all animals coming from 
a country out of the United Kingdom— 
are to be landed only at a part of a port 
defined by Order in Council, and “are 
not to be moved alive out of the wharf.” 
The rule is, therefore, that all animals 
imported fromabroad shall be slaughtered. 
Up to last vear Canadian cattle had such 
an excellent character that they were ex- 
cepted from the rule; but in November 
last, as already explained, the exception 
was revoked, and they came under the 
common prohibition, and are not allowed 
“to be moved alive out of the wharf.” 
It is against this that the farmers and 
dealers in Scotland, as stated in the 
third resolution of their meeting at 
Dundee, protest— 

“ Being of opinion, first, that the imposition 
and continuance of the restrictions were due 
entirely to the mistaken and disputed diagnosis 
and course of procedure of the veterinary ad- 
visers of the Board of Agriculture, whose inves- 
tigations are conducted in secret, and are not 
subject to review; and, second, that as the 
Board of Agriculture is practically its President 
for the time being, and as by the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act it is provided that the 
Board shall allow the importation of cattle from 
any country if it is satisfied that that can be 
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done so as to afford reasonable security against 
the importation therefrom of diseased animals, 
while it does not prescribe any particular means 
by which the Board is satisfied, the decisions in 
regard to suspected cases of infectious or con- 
tagious diseases should not, as hitherto, rest 
solely with the Board's present veterinary 
advisers without the right of appeal, but that 
the President should avail himself of the best 
skill and advice to be had either in this or other 
countries.” 


There is undoubtedly a strong feeling 
that, however able and experienced the 
Departmental advisers of the right hon. 
Gentleman may be, he has placed him- 
self too much under their control, is too 
subservient to their opinions, and has not 
sufficiently exercised his own independent 
judgment. It is proverbial that doctors 
differ as much as others. There are 
two sets of opinions held by two sets 
of veterinaries with respect to these 
cases of pleuro ; but the President of the 
Board of Agriculture has shut his eyes 
and closed his ears to all but one set— 
those held by his own subordinates. In 
serious cases of life and death in the 
human subject the most eminent. physi- 
cians and surgeons are glad to meet 
others in consultation. The question 
before us involves the life or death of 
the trade in live Canadian cattle. It 
seriously affects the agriculturists both of 
Scotland and of Canada. The almost 
universal opinion of both countries is 
that the veterinaries of the Board of 
Agriculture are wrong, and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman will not give the slightest 
heed to any but them. There are well- 
known instances in which the advisers of 
the Board, both with regard to cattle and 
horses, have been proved to have made 
mistakes. I received a letter this morn- 
ing from one of the best agricultural 
authorities in Scotland. He says— 

“In rd to your Motion re Canadian 
cattle trade, I have not seen any speaker give 
any prominence to the fact that the Veterinary 
Inspectors of the Board have in the past made 
some very glaring mistakes. Thus at the great 
Yorkshire show at Bradford, in 1891, two of these 
Inspectors condemned Mr. Graham’s famous 
Clydesdale horse MacCash on the ground that 
the animal was affected with ringbone, whereas 
it was proved within a fortnight thereafter up 
to the hilt that the animal was absolutely clear 
of any such disease, and the exposure of these 
facts caused a great sensation at the time. In 


the previous year, 1890, Mr. Cope also ruled a 
well-known horse, Cedric the Saxon, out of the 
prize list at the same show on the ground that 
he was affected with hereditary disease, so that 
the second prize-winner was raised to the 
premier place ; but apparently he did not know 
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that only some few weeks before he had con- 
demned Knight Templar on the ground of being 
affected with hereditary unsoundness ; and it 
was also proved up to the hilt within a week 
of the show that Cedric the Saxon was yey 


free from any hereditary unsoundness, You may 


also remember that a section of the famous 
* Deptford lung,’ which the Board of Agricul- 
ture Inspectors in 1891 condemned as being 
affected with pleuro, was secured by Principal 
Williams, of the New Veterinary College, Edin- 
burgh, who pronounced it a case of non-con- 
tagious bronchial pneumonia, and his diagnosis 
was confirmed by M. Nocard, who is leading 
veterinarian of France. The case of Texas fever 
referred to by Sir Charles Tupper in his recent 
speech to the Scottish deputation furnishes 
another proof of the notorious fact that the 
Board of Agriculture Inspectors are far from 
being reliable.” 

Yet the President accepts the views and 
declarations of his advisers as infallible, 
and, under the enormous powers with 
which he is invested, virtually issues in 
the Slaughtering Order a deata warrant 
against the Canadian cattle trade. No 
wonder that both in Seotland and in 
Canada a feeling, not only of irritation, 
but of exasperation prevails! Adverting 
for a moment more to the Act of Parlia- 
ment, it seems to me perfectly clear that, 
having regard to the whole of the cir- 
cumstances, the Board is entirely free to 
act in cancelling the Slaughtering Order. 
Note the words of Clause 2, Section 4, 
of the Fifth Schedule in relation to 
foreign animals— 

“If and as long as from time to time the 
Privy Council (in whose place the Board now 
is) are satisfied with respect to any foreign 
country.” 

Here observe what they are to be satisfied 
of — 

“That the laws thereof relating (1) to the 
importation and exportation of animals, and (2) 
to the prevention of the introduction and spread- 
ing of disease, and (3) the general sanitary con- 
dition of animals therein are such as to afford 
reasonable security against the importation 
therefrom of diseased animals.” 


Then, by Order in Council, the animals 
may be landed without being subject to 
slaughter or quarantine. There is nothing 
in that clause justifying the stoppage of 
the trade, because in 25,000 lungs ex- 
amined one supposed case of pleuro has 
been found. There is nothing demanding 
that every animal in 25,000 or 50,000 
landed on this side shall be demonstrated 
to be in a perfect condition of health. 
Nowhere on the face of the earth can 
you get thousands of animals without 
some of them being in a more or less 
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sickly state. Of course, if any consider- 
able number of these Canadian cattle 
were sickly, prejudice would be justified ; 
but al! who use them concur in testifying 
that they are the healthiest cattle that 
pass through their hands. Mr. R. 
Anderson, Balbrogie, speaking on Tues- 
day, said— 


“He could not understand how Mr. Gardiner 
was not convinced before this of the failure of 
saying that pleuro-pneumonia existed among 
Canadian cattle. He had had Canadian cattle 
every year since they were imported into Glas- 
gow, and he had not yet had a Canadian bullock 
but what went away on his own feet, and that 
was a thing which could not be said of English, 
Irish, or even Scottish cattle. They were the 
hardiest cattle they had ever got to feed, and it 
was hard to them in Forfarshire and in Perth- 
shire that they could not get Free Trade in 
cattle.” 


Mr. Alexander, Ballindarg, a recognised 
agricultural authority in Scotland, well 
known to the Solicitor General (Sir J. 
Rigby), speaking with respect to this 
point, also asked— 


“ Where could they find cattle as healthy as 
Canadian cattle? Let them go through the 
whole universe, and he would defy|them to find 
any place so free from disease of any kind in 
cattle as in Canada. Ireland of late years, the 
only place before the introduction of Canadians 
to which they could resort, had rather decreased 
in its supply of store cattle, and at the same 
time Ireland was a country, not he believed the 
worst under the sun, but certainly one of the 
worst in regard todisease. He thought it sheer 
folly on the part of any Government or any 
Department of a Government, to schedule a 
country so clean as Canada, and to allow cattle 
—he supposed they could not prevent it—to 
come in from Ireland, If they were restricted 
to Ireland for their cattle they were certain to 
have disease, and disease of an infectious kind 
called pleuro. Only the other day they had in 
Dundee a case of undoubted pleuro. Did that 
case come from Canada? No. If the Harbour of 
Dundee had been open at this time for Canadian 
cattle it was very possible that this case of con- 
tagious pleuro in the city would never have 
happened, as it was more than likely that the 
dairyman would have gone to the depot and 
purchased a Canadian cow. But he was obliged 
to go to the Dundee Cattle Market and buy a 
<ow imported, as he understood, from Dublin. 
He thought that fact proved up to the hilt the 
Statement in the resolution that instead of 
tending to diminish the risk of disease in this 
country the policy of the Board of Agriculture 
actually had a tendency the other way.” 


The Act mainly regards the state of 
matters in the country from which the 
cattle come. Are the laws and regula- 
tions of that country for securing the 
health, and is 


“The general sanitary condition of animals 
therein such as to afford reasonable security 
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against the importation therefrom of diseased 
animals ” ? 

Mark the phrase “reasonable security.” 
Not a security admitting of mathematical 
demonstration—not a perfect and absolute, 
but a reasonable security. As I observe 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin) in his place, 
I think it would be well if he would ex- 
plain how it was, when he received a 
Report of a certain number of Canadian 
cattle having been suspected of pleuro at 
Deptford, that he did not issue such a 
Slaughtering Order as was issued last 
November by his successor. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has lately re- 
ceived great credit in Seotland for what 
he did on that occasion in refusing to be 
misled, as the Scotch people think, by 
his advisers. They were speaking very 
much to the disparagement of his sue- 
cessor because he had not followed the 
example of the right hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I did not deserve 
the credit. 

*Sir J. LENG: I confess to being at 
a great disadvantage in dealing with 
this question in consequence of the delay 
in presenting the Reports and Papers 
which the right hon, Gentleman promised 
some weeks ago to lay on the Table of 
the House. Those Papers may throw 
unexpected light on the case. If so, 
why have they been held back ? Why 
have we been kept in the dark so long ? 
As it is, the agitation in Scotland seems 
to call for the fullest explanations the 
right hon. Gentleman can give to the 
House. I beg to move the reduction of 
the Vote by £1,000, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £1,300, for the 
Board of Agriculture, be reduced by 
£1,000."—( Sir J. Leng.) 

*Tur PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I think it may 
suit the convenience of the Committee if 
I reply at once to the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dundee. I agree 
with him in regretting that the discussion 
should have taken place without the 
Papers which I had promised a deputa- 
tion I would lay on the Table, and had 
my hon. Friend been able to delay the 
discussion until the time for the 
ordinary Estimates had arrived the 
House would have been in possession 
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of those Papers. The Papers in 
my Department are perfectly ready, 
and the delay has taken place at the desire 
of the Canadian Government, who wish 
to have some further Papers on the sub- 
ject included in the correspondence ; and 
I feel it would be unfair that the facts of 
the case on the Canadian side as well as 
on our own side should not be set before 
the House. I welcome this discussion. 
I have always courted the fullest in- 
vestigation into this matter, and I am 
glad of the opportunity to lay before the 
House and the country the real and true 
facts of the case. My hon. Friend said 
he and his friends in Scotland wanted 
information. I shall do my best to give 
it. Nobody can have regretted more 
deeply than I have the position in which 
circumstances have unfortunately placed 
us. Nobody recognises more fully than 
I do the advantage which the trade with 
Canada has been to Scotland. Nobody 
wishes less than I to put any limitation 
on so loyal and friendly a country as 
Canada. I quite recognise the reason 
why my hon. Friend has brought 
the matter forward, and why he 
will be supported by the hon. 
Member for Perth. Both represent 
districts deeply interested in the trade, and 
are anxious to bring the matter forward 
on behalf of the Local Authorities, as 
well as of the agriculturists. I want 
to draw attention, first, to what the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 
have done. Those Acts have practi- 
eally eliminated pleuro-pneumonia from 
Great Britain; they have protected 
this country from the ravages of disease, 
and have saved the agricultural interest 
millions of pounds. The reason why 
the most recent of them—the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Act—has been so successful is 
because you have transferred the duty 
of suppressing disease from the Local to 
the Central Authority. When the Local 
Authorities had to do this duty the 
interests of the locality were over and 
over again brought into conflict with the 
interest of the country as a whole, and 
the consequence was that the interests of 
the locality triumphed to the great loss 
aud detriment of the agricultural interest 
at large. An analogous case is found in 
the present instance. Under statutory 


obligations, and in pursuance of my duty 
to the country as Minister of Agriculture, 
I have been obliged to withdraw the 


Mr. H. Gardner 


{COMMONS} 
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privilege of the free entry of Canadian 
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put portions of Scotland 
— including Dundee—to what I 
hope may be a_ temporary = incon- 
venience and temporary loss, and it is 
very natural the inhabitants of those 
localities should agitate by every means 
in their power to have this temporary 
inconvenience and loss removed at once. 
I agree with my hon. Friend that the 
normal condition contemplated by these 
Acts is slaughter at the ports, and 
that free entry is only to be permitted 
when, in the opinion of the Government 
of the day, it will take place without 
endangering the flocks and herds of this 
country. But I have to disagree with 
my hon. Friend in his history of the case. 
He says, in the first place, that the 
present situation has been brought about 
by one solitary case in many cargoes. 
That is absolutely not so. The present 
restrictions are consequent on a sequence 
of events which began in the autumn of 
last year. My hon. Friend said there 
were only two cases last year. As a 
matter of fact, during last autumn four 
cases of diseased Canadian cattle were 
discovered. In the first case, the lungs 
were examined on October 13, and 
found to be affeeted with pleuro-pneu- 
monia, having not only consolidation of 
the lungs and extensive pleurisy, but 
also marked interlobular exudation, which 
latter is the most prominent lesion in 
contagious pleuro-pueumonia. In the 
second case, the lesions in the affected 
lung were more marked, though perhaps 
not of quite so long standing as in the 
former case. In the third case, the lesions 
were identical with those found in No. 1 
case, but judging from the changes which 
had taken place in the disease structure 
of this lung, we believe the animal to 
have been infected as early as, if not 
prior to, No. 1 case. In the fourth and 
later case, the morbid appearances were 
those of pleuro-pneumonia in the early 
stages of the disease. ‘There was one 
case in which a Seotch animal caught 
the disease from the Canadian cattle 
after their arrival. In this case only a 
small part of one lung was implicated, 
but the lesions were those of pleuro- 
pneumonia in the early stage. 

*Sir J. LENG: I suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that the belief 
is that it was the Scotch animal that 
infected the Canadian cattle. 


cattle, to 
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*Mr. H.GARDNER : Considering that 
the experts of the Board said the case of 
the Canadian animal was one of long 
standing, and that in the case of the 
Scotch animal the lung was so slightly 
affected that they said it was one of the 
most recent cases they had ever seen, 
I hardly think the interruption of my 
hon. Friend serves his case. That was 
the beginning of our difficulty. It 
was then that I most reluctantly 
found myself obliged to prohibit free 
entry. In consequence of representa- 
tions I received from Canada, that that 
country was free from disease, I insti- 
tuted a special and costly examination, in 
order, if possible, to find some basis on 
which we might open our ports. That 
examination took place, and unfortu- 
nately we found ourselves face to face 
with the disease again. On the 29th 
May, portions of the diseased lungs of an 
animal which had been landed at Dept- 
ford ex ss. Brazilian from Montreal were 
forwarded to the Department by the 
Board’s Veterinary Inspector, and it was 
found on examination that a small portion 
presented appearances identical with 
those of pleuro-pneumonia, although the 
chief lesions were due to broncho-pneu- 
monia and tubercle. On the 31st May, 
two sets of lungs were received from the 
veterinary officers of the Board at Liver- 
pool which had been taken from cattle 
landed from ss. Lake Winnipeg, also 
from Montreal. In one instance the 
diseased portion of the lung was very 
limited in extent, and there were well- 
defined indications of broncho-pneumouia 
in addition to those which are charac- 
teristic of pleuro-pueumonia. In the 
second specimen two lobes of the right 
lung, one behind the heart, were cousoli- 
dated, and there were distinct marks of 
pleurisy, and ou section the typical sigus 
of pleuro-pneumonia were apparent. 
My hon. Friend will see that, having 
thus been unable to satisfy  our- 
selves of the sanitary condition of 
cattle in Canada, obviously we could 
not, remembering our statutory obli- 
gations, say that there was a reasouable 
and just case for admitting animals from 
Canada. But the sanitary conditions are 
not, as my hon. Friend pointed out, the 
only conditions. We have to look 
at the laws relating to the importa- 
tion and exportation of animals to and 
from Canada, and at the measures taken 
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to prevent the introduction and spread of 
the disease in Canada itself. It does not 
for a moment follow that we are bound 
not to schedule a country because disease 
does not exist in that country. There 
are at present countries in Europe where 
disease does not exist which are sche- 
duled because of the laws of the countries 
with regard to the admission of animals 
from countries which are infected. We 
have to schedule these countries because 
we cannot allow any country to be the 
channel through which disease may reach 
us from other infected places. It seems 
to be the opinion of the hon. Member and 
others that the Board of Agriculture is, 
as it were,a party to the suit, and that 
there should be some appeal to another 
tribunal. But we are not a party to the 
suit. We are the judges in the suit. It 
is for those who come before us to prove 
that the country from which they wish to 
import animals is free from disease, and that 
the laws of that country are such that we 
may safely allow the cattle to come into 
this country. My hon. Friend says the 
disease cannot be concealed. I am afraid 
he has not studied this particular disease. 
It is true that foot-and-mouth disease and 
rinderpest are at once to be seen, but 
pleuro-pneumonia is an insidious but 
not violently contagious disease. It is 
a disease which lies latent for a 
lengthened period. It has been known 
to lie latent in an animal for six months 
and longer, and then develop itself and 
cause contagion in other animals. It 
very often does not affect healthy 
animals, but attacks those predisposed to 
disease. ‘The hon. Member, referring to the 
animals from the Lake Winnipeg, said it 
wasanextraordinary thing that the other 
animals were not infecte.l by the obviously 
diseased animals that came over in that 
ship. I would remind my hon, Friend 
that from the date of their leaving 
Manitoba until their landing in Liverpool 
only 23 days elapsed, so that it was 
extremely unlikely that the animals should 
have communicated the disease to 
the other animals brought in contact 
with them on board ship. Again, the 
experts said the disease, in the most ad- 
vanced case, was concentrated chiefly 
in one small lobe of the lung lying behind 
the heart, and that the quantity of 
matter eliminated would be insignificant 
in comparison with that which would 
come from the lungs when the whole or 
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the greater part of the principal lobe of 
one or both lungs were infected. Under 
these circumstances it was highly impro- 
bable that the disease would spread 
among the cargo to any appreciable 
extent. But it is noteworthy that a com- 
panion ox, of the same class of old oxen, 
had well-marked indications of pleuro- 
pneumonia quite as advanced as might 
be expected if the infection had been 
taken from the more developed case soon 
after leaving Manitoba. With regard to 
the 25,000 animals which he said came 
over here, and among which so few cases 
were found, I would remind my hon. Friend 
that before these animals left Canada the 
cattle were examined by Veterinary 
Inspectors of the Canadian Authorities, 
and that certain animals were rejected. 
Those rejected were probably old oxen 
similar to those which we found diseased 
over here. It is admitted by the Canadian 
Authorities that cases in which the 
morbid appearances are identical with 
those we have discovered have, in fact, 
come before them at intervals in the last 
few years. The Canadian Authori- 
ties and my hon. Friend say that 
the disease indicated by those 
morbid appearances is not  pleuro- 
pneumonia. What we want to know is, 
What is the disease ?—and we shall be 
very glad if the Canadian Government 
will assist us in finding out. So far as 
our experts are concerned they say it is 
undoubtedly contagious — pleuro-pneu- 
monia, but that there is a_ slight 
differentiation between it and the 
pleuro- pneumonia of this country. 
But they also say that in all the 
cases of contagious pleuro- pneumonia 
that have come from the United States 
the symptoms have been identical with 
the symptoms of those which came from 
Canada. The differentiation is just the 
same, and, as we all know, that disease 
is recognised as contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia in the United States, and the 
United States have spent large sums of 
money in trying to eliminate it. My 
desire is, if we could see our way—if 
Canada was free from disease—to restore 
the privilege of free entry. Having this 
in view, we have ventured to make cer- 
tain recommendations to the Canadian 
Government, and we hope for some 
reply. We are agreed that there is a 
disease in Canada. The Canadians say 
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it is not contagious pleuro-pneumonia. 


Mr. H. Gardner 


{COMMONS} 
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We say it is. 


Canadian Government to do is that 
they should act as we on _ this 
side would act if we were placed 


in the same position. We ask that they 
should examine the lungs of the animals 
rejected in these cargoes—that they 
should trace, if possible, any animals 
they find affected with this special 
disease, and find whether among the 


animals that have been in contact 
with them any disease exists. In 
fact, we ask them to come _ into 
council with us—not to say of their 


own ipse divxit that no disease exists, and 
to attack our officials, and say they do 
not understand the case, but to make 
inquiry and tell us the result. Let them 
make such inquiry inCanada as weshould 
do in similar circumstances. We should 
then be in a position in which, I think, we 
should be able to start on a very favour- 
able basis. I gather that my hon. Friend 
and the Seotch farmers, who are long- 
headed men, are not opposed to the Acts. 
They are in favour of keeping disease 
out of Great Britain. The whole founda- 
tion of the charge is that the officers of 
the Board of Agriculture are incapable 
of performing their duties. I must de- 
precate very strongly the attack on the 
officials of my Department—permanent 
officials, who are not able to defend them- 
selves in this House. I am responsible 
for this action, and I alone, and I accept 
the responsibility for the whole matter. 
In regard to these officials they are 
three in number. One of them is a 
Scotsman. I should have thought my 
hon. Friend would have been satisfied 
with that as a proof of ability. They 
are the three men who perhaps in the 
whole world have had the most ex- 
perience in this particular disease. They 
have examined thousands of lungs, and 
I do not suppose my hon, Friend wishes 
for a moment to impugn their good faith. 
They have no interest in the matter one 
way or the other. They come to each 
ease with a judicial mind, and give an 
opinion in good faith from their ex- 
perience and knowledge. My hon. Friend 
said the examination of these lungs was 
conducted in secret. Why, Sir, I myself 
invited the Canadian Government to send 
one of their Representatives to be present 
when the lungs were examined. I would 
also remind him that the examination 
took place at the Veterinary College, 
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not only in the presence of experts of 
the Board of Agriculture, but in the 
presence of Professor MacFadyen, Profes- 
sor M‘Queen, and other veterinary autho- 
rities. I do not propose to go outside 
my three advisers for any advice in 
this matter ; but I would refer my hon. 
Friend to any of the eminent authorities 
with whom my advisers had the advan- 
tage of speaking. Let my hon. Friend 
find what the opinion of these authori- 
ties is as to whether the cases were con- 
tagious or not. It has been said— 
certainly not by my hon, Friend, but by 
certain newspapers in Scotland—that 
my action was taken in order to favour 
importation from Ireland. I do not 
think that is an observation I need notice, 
except to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what took place earlier in the 
Session. It will be in the recollection 
of the Committee that at the begin- 
ning of the Session a Resolution was 
brought forward by an hon. Gentle- 
man below the Gangway, and sup- 
ported by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Chaplin), for closing the 
whole of the ports for ever, except for 
slaughter. I resisted that Resolution on 
behalf of the Government. I believe in 
the principle of Free Trade. If it is of 
advantage to Ireland to keep out Cana- 
dian cattle, how much more would it be 
to prevent cattle coming in from any 
country except Ireland? The Irish 
Members, by their vote, resisted that 
proposal. How, then, is it possible to 
say that it is on account of pressure 
from the Irish Party that this action was 
taken ? By this action no single indi- 
vidual in Scotland or elsewhere has been 
injured in the smallest degree in regard 
to the purchase of store cattle. If there 
be a doubt on the subject, to whom should 
the responsible Government give the bene- 
fit of the doubt—to another country, even 
one of our own colonies, or to our agri- 
cultural interest ? I recognise the incon- 
venience that has arisen; no single man 
would welcome more heartily than Ia 
return to the original state of things, but 
I am bound to protect the flocks and 
herds of this country from disease. What 
would the country say at a moment like 
this, when agricultural distress is at such a 
pitch, if the Government of the day 
were so lax as to allow disease to be im- 
ported ? We have made recommenda- 


tions on this matter to Canada, and we 
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are awaiting their reply. I hope that 
reply will lead to such a state of things 
that we may look forward with hope to 
be able once more to allow Canada the 
privilege of free entry. I would read 
the concluding paragraph of the letter 
which was addressed to the Government 
of Canada on 21st July— 

“The Board have expressed their views thus 
frankly and fullybecause they approach the whole 
subject with a real desire to find themselves in 
a position to sanction the resumption of unre- 
stricted trade between the Dominion and the 
Mother Country at the earliest possible moment, 
and they earnestly hope that the Canadian Go- 
vernment willon their part recognise the obliga- 
tion attaching to the Board under the Statute, and 
govern theiractionaccordingly. In the opinion 
of the Board the interests of both countries 
will be best consulted by the interchange of 
the fullest possible information on both sides. 
If this be done, and the Canadian Government 
will at once institute the special measures 
proposed for tracing the disease, if it exists, and 
will also communicate to the Board any in- 
formation in their possession as to its past 
history, the Board will not hesitate on their 
own part to do everything in their power to 
facilitate the resumption of free entry.” 

I will say this, in conelusion—Sir 
Charles Tupper has argued with great 
skill on the part of Canada. My hon. 
Friend and others have put forward the 
ease on behalf of the locality which is 
affected at the present moment by this 
Order. I have to look at the case from 
the standpoint of Great Britain, and I 
am bound to say I think I have proved on 
the facts before me that there is nothing 
left for us but to maintain the prohibition, 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): If I may be permitted to say so, 
I would wish to congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman upon the attitude of 
resistance which he has taken up against 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Dundee—a proposal which, I am satis- 
fied, if it were accepted, would lead to 
nothing but the re-introduction of disease 
into this country. I was heartily glad to 
hear the speech delivered by the right 
hon. Gentleman, which has left little 
for me to say. Ninety-nine out of 
every 100 agriculturists in the country 
will feel grateful to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for his speech, and for the decision 
arrived at. The hon. Member for 
Dundee said there was a widespread feel- 
ing in favour of his Motion; but, as far as 
my knowledge goes, I must give to that 
statement an emphatic contradiction. 
[Sir J. Lexa: Scotland.) That may 
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be in Scotland, but even then it must be 
limited. So far as I know the feeling 
elsewhere, I must give the statement the 
most absolute contradiction in my power. 
What are the grounds upon which the 
hon. Member asks us to accept this pro- 
posal? The hon. Member said that 
the season for importing store cattle 


was coming to an end. So it is; 
but what of that? There is any 


amount of store cattle to be had from 
Treland; and if his proposal were 
adopted it would be to the injury of 
the farmers in Ireland. He says that the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman has 
depressed the price of meat in Dundee. 
I had thought the hon. Member for 
Dundee was a Free Trader, and repre- 
sented a largely-populated burgh in Scot- 
Jand, and I had imagined that the last 
thing on which he would have founded 
a complaint against the Board of Agri- 
culture was that their action had resulted 
in a reduction of the price of meat 
for the people he represents in 
Dundee. The hon. Member said, on the 
authority of the High Commissioner, 
that Canada was absolutely free from 
disease. Well, after my experience of 
similar statements made to me when in 
office by the Representatives of the United 
States, I am obliged to take these rather 
interested assertions cum grano. My 
experience is that those statements are 
almost without exception incorrect. The 
hon. Member has challenged me to ex- 
plain some actions of mine two or three 
years ago, und I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity of doing so, because it gives 


me the opportunity of replying 
to a specch delivered by the 
Commissioner for Canada some _ short 
time ago, and which has _ only 


been brought to my notice since this 
Debate commenced. The High Commis- 
sioner is reported to have said that when 
Mr. Chaplin had the responsibility for 
dealing with this matter, the experts of the 
Board reported, in October, 1890, that 
four cases of undoubted pleuro-pneumonia 
among Canadian cattle had been found. 
I desire now to give the most emphatic 
contradiction to that statement. No 
such statement was made to me. The 
High Commissioner then goes on to say 
that two years after I declared at the 
Chamber of Agriculture that pleuro- 


pneumonia had never existed in Canada, 
and that Canada had always been sup- 


Mr, Chaplin 
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posed to be free from pleuro-pneumonia, 
and that under previous Administrations 
Canadian cattle had been allowed to 
come in. That was my opinion then, 
and it is my opinion now. It is the duty 
of the officials to report every case of 
the disease, and if there were four un- 
doubted cases introduced into Great 
Britain from Canada in 1890, unquestion- 
ably they would have been mentioned in 
the Veterinary Report for that year, 
There were no such cases mentioned, 
and, therefore, I think I have satis- 
factorily met the challenge of the hon, 
Member for Dundee. Three or four 
years ago I was able to induce Parlia- 
ment to sanction measures for extinguish- 
ing the disease. Enormous sums have 
been spent to stamp out the disease, and 
we are now within measurable distance 
of the complete extirpation of it from 
the United Kingdom. But last October 
the disease was re-introduced into Scot- 
land by Canadian animals, with such 
results that it spread to some 70 or 
80 centres in Scotland, and was 
only got rid of by an expenditure of 
£10,000 or £12,000. After all the 
money that has been spent, and the 
success which has been achieved, are we 
to throw away the results by re-admitting 
these cattle into this country upon the 
demand of the hon. Member for Dun- 
dee? My own experience on this 
question has greatly disappointed me in 
regard to the attitude of the Scottish 
farmer. When I proposed first to deal 
with it by Act of Parliament, there was 
no part of the country from which I 
received more effusive promises of sup- 
port than from the Representatives of 
Scottish farmers. But when the Act 
came to be put into operation, and I had 
to impose severe restrictions on the 
movement of cattle, and do other necessary 
things to make the Act effective, there 
was no part of the country from which I 
received so much opposition, or in which 
so many difficulties were thrown in my 
way. Although I did succeed in practi- 
cally extirpating the disease, there are 
very small thanks due for any assistance 
I received from Scotland. The question 
seems to me to resolve itself into this : 
Are the Member for Dundee and the 
Scottish farmers to decide what is or is 
not contagious disease, or are the experts 
of the Department to do so? These 
farmers are interested ; the experts are not. 
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Sir J. LENG: The Scotch Veteri- 
nary Authorities. 

Mr.CHAPLIN: Thehon. Member has 
named two Scotch Veterinary Authorities 
who differ from the experts of the 
Board of Agriculture ; but between these 
two gentlemen and the experts of the 
Board there has always been something 
like a war of opinion on this point. 
But, as has been pointed out by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gardner), 
the decision of the experts of the Depart- 
ment, is supported by the great weight of 
authority received from the Royal 
Veterinary College ; and I believe that, 
with the exception of these veterinary 
surgeons in Scotland, there is in the pro- 
fession absolutely no difference of opinion 
on the subject. There is also no doubt 
of the existence of the disease in the 
United States, and with the enormous 
frontier which Canada has to the States 
it would be impossible for any Govern- 
ment to prevent the passing of animals 
from the one country into the other. So 
long as that is the case there must always 
be risk of the disease making its way 
into Canada. For these reasons, I 
would venture to offer to my right hon. 
Friend a word of warning in his com- 
munications with Canada, The first and 
most important thing is the interest of 
agriculturists in this country ; and now 
that we have advanced so far towards 
extirpating the disease, we should adopt 
every guarantee that it shall not be 
re-introduced. I do not believe that for 
along time to come it will be safe in 
any circumstances to admit animals from 
the Continent of America. I think it is 
not altogether fair that the head of the 
Government Department should have the 
responsibility of having this duty placed 
upon him. The responsibility should be 
taken by Parliament itself; and, there- 
fore, the best and wisest course of all 
would be to prohibit for the time being 
by legislation—it would be easy to repeal 
it whenever it safe to do so—the 
importation of animals into this country, 
except for the purpose of slaughter, from 
any country in the world. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) said, he would like to say a few 
words in order that the Committee 


Is 


might be put in possession of what was 
the real contention of the agricultural 
community of Scotland on the subject, 


because an attempt had been made by 
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the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin)» 
and also by the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, to attribute to them motives 
by which they were not actuated. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) told 
them that the Scottish farmers wanted to 
be persons who should decide what was 
disease and what was not. In the same 
way the President of the Board of 
Agriculture said that the Motion was an 
attack on the scientific advisers of his 
Board. He (Mr. Buchanan) disclaimed 
any such ideas on the subject. The 
agricultural community of Scotland had 
no desire to attack the permauent officials, 
still less did they claim that the 
farming community, and not experts 
of the Board, should determine what 
was disease and what was not. 
Nor were those who were urging forward 
this Motion making any attack on the 
Contagious Diseases Acts themselves, 
That was entirely foreign to the view held 
by the great body of Scottish farmers. 
The farming community in the East and 
North-East of Scotland shared with the 
Harbour Authorities and other Bodies 
interested in cattle shipping the desire 
that the restriction should be removed, 
What the contention had been, and what 
had been the subject-matter of the re- 
solutions moved at the recent meetings 
in Scotland, was that accepting, as they 
did, the ‘decision of the Board of Agri- 
culture, in the circumstances which 
induced them to pass this Order as justifi- 
able in every way, and that the cases 
were clear cases of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, they held that from that time 
till now the President of the Board of 
Agriculture had not taken such oppor- 
tunities as he might have taken to keep 
the country fully informed of the progress 
of information on the matter, and of the 
grounds upon which he still continued to 
enforce this restrictive order against the 
importation of the Canadian cattle. What 
they had been desiring to ascertain was 
what action had been taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman to see whether pre- 
cautions, if they were necessary, could be 
taken in Canada to prevent the migration 
of disease from the United States, and 
also to make a more strict inspection of 
cattle before being put on board vessels 
in Canada itself. The right hon, Gentle- 
man had said that out of 25,000 or 30,000 
beasts inspected pleuro-pueumonia had 
ouly been discovered in two of the 
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animals. These cases, it was said, 
occurred in a single week, at the end of 
May. What they (the Scotch Members) 
had been desiring to ascertain was what 
action had been taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman to see whether precautions, if 
they were necessary, could be taken in 
Canada to prevent the migration of dis- 
ease from the United States, and also to 
make a more strict inspection of cattle 
before being put on board vessels in 
Canada itself. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that on the 21st July the 
Department had addressed a Resolution 
on the subject to the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The gravamen of the charge at 
the meetings held at Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and other places was that the right hon. 
Gentleman had laid before the country 
no information at all as to the grounds 
upon which he sought to maintain the re- 
striction enforced against Canada, nor 
had he informed the House until this 
evening what action had been taken in 
conjunction with Canada to secure the 
free importation of these cattle. What 
the President of the Board of Agriculure di- 
rectly stated was that he thought Canadian 
eattle should be put on the same basis 
as the United States cattle, and they were 
prohibited. What they wanted to ascer- 
tain was that the right hon. Gentleman 
was endeavouring to carry out what they 
believed was his desire—that a speedy 
method might be obtained for restoring 
the importation of Canadian cattle into 
this country, so long as it did not en- 
danger the health of the cattle in this 
country. One other question he should 
like to ask. He understood that some 
time subsequently to this Order animals 
arriving in this country from Canada and 
slaughtered here were subject to special 
inspection, and that had been discon- 
tinued. In answer to a question on the 
subject before, the right hon. Gentleman 
said Canadian cattle were put in the 
same category as regards inspection as 
United States cattle. That was just 
what they did not want. They wanted 
Canadian cattle to be kept separate from 
United States cattle. They looked upon 
this inspection of slaughtered Canadian 
cattle as a wise precaution by the Board 
of Agriculture with the view of testing 
the reality of the existence of disease 
amongst Canadian cattle, and as showing 
direct evidence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s desire to withdraw the restriction 
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as soon as possible. They would like to 
know why that special inspection had 
ceased, because there were no acts which 
he could point to which led them to 
believe that even by next season, or at an 
early date, the restriction upon the im- 
portation of Canadian cattle should not 
be removed. He thought the Scottish 
agricultural community in this matter, 
so far from being impatient, had been 
exceedingly patient. He (Mr. Buchanan) 
was present at a deputation in January 
or February last, and they then learned 
from the right hon. Gentleman that he 
would do his utmost to see whether 
means could not be found for permitting 
the importation of Canadian cattle. But 
now they found, in answer to another 
deputation a few weeks ago, that very 
few steps had been taken, and that the 
removal of the restrictions was further off 
than ever. It would not, therefore, be 
wondered at that men who were so sorely 
afflicted should get a little restive at 
what they thought was an inordinate and 
an unreasonable delay. This opportunity 
having been obtained of discussing the 
matter in the House of Commons, they 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give them credit that they had none of 
the nefarious objects in view attributed 
to them by his predecessor—namely, that 
they were disposed in any way to advo- 
eate the Board of Agriculture embarking 
in any course that would involve the risk 
of introducing this virulent disease into 
this country, but they did not want that 
a large trade should be grievously injured 
and that a large agricultural interest 
should be also grievously injured, when 
with safety to that interest the importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle might be con- 


tinned to the benefit of the whole 
community. 
Sir J. CARMICHAEL (Glasgow, 


St. Rollox) wished to say a few words 
on this subject, as he had been a member 
of the two deputations which had waited 
ou the right hon. Gentleman. On the 
second occasion the right hon. Gentleman 
had told them—as he had told them to- 
night—that he approached the subject 
with an earnest desire to abolish the re- 
strictions, but that he had found facts 
brought to his notice of such great im- 
portance that he could not but feel jus- 
tified in continuing the restrictions in- 
definitely. The right hon. Gentleman 
had gone further, and had said that he 
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was sure, when the Papers were before 
the House and Members had seen them, 
they would agree that he had acted 
rightly and would endorse his action. 
That was an appeal which he (Sir J. 
Carmichael) had heard with confidence, 
and he had thought it right to wait until 
they had the information. But that was 
now several weeks ago, and he had hoped 
that to-night the right hon, Gentleman 
would have been able to tell them on 
what date they might expect to see the 
Papers. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told them that some delay had been 
oceasioned in regard to Papers from 
Canada, and that the fault did not lie 
with his Department. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
could not give them Papers from his 
Department as an instalment? A corre- 
spondence had been commenced with 
Canada, and no doubt it would continue 
for some time; but the House might be 
made acquainted with so much of it as 
was in the possession of the Department, 
so that hon. Members might form an 
opinion on the matter before the Session 
closed. He agreed very much with what 
the last speaker had said. A good deal of 
the irritation existing in Scotland was due 
to the fact that they had no information 
before them. He-had every confidence 
in Her Majesty’s Ministers, but he 
thought the President of the Board of 
Agriculture would help them a_ great 
deal if he would give them some idea as 
to the date upon which he would put the 
facts before them. 

*Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) re- 
marked that the question of the importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle was a very serious 
one, not only for Seotland, but for other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Nobody 
wished to have unhealthy cattle brought 
into the country, and the whole reason 
why he and others objected to the exclu- 
sion of Canadian cattle was that they were 
convinced that they were the healthiest 
cattle that could be obtained. It had 
been proved to the satisfaction of those 
who had dealt both in home-bred and 
Canadian cattle that the latter not only 
paid better, but were more healthy than 
the former. With regard to the case of 
the Scotch cow which was supposed to 
have been infected by a Canadian cow, 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Sir J. 
Leng) had suggested that it was the 
Scotch cow that had given the disease 
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to the Canadian cow, whilst the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Agriculture had 
said it was the Canadian cow which had 
infected the Scotch cow. In his (Mr. 
Whitelaw’s) opinion both these views 
were wrong. He did not believe that 
either of the cows ever had pleuro- 
pneumonia at all. He believed they 
had both suffered from bronchial pneu- 
monia. He quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Gardner) that 
this was not the place in which to make 
an attack on the Veterinary Department 
of the Board of Agriculture; but he did 
wish to test those opinions by the facts 
and by practice as opposed to science. 
Last March he (Mr. Whitelaw) con- 
tended that time had proved that the 
disease was not pleuro-pneumonia, and 
that argument held good more than ever 
now. Had it been pleuro-pneumonia 
the disease would now have been pre- 
valent in Canada, for it could not be 
supposed that every animal that was 
suffering from it had been imported into 
Great Britain. However eminent the 
veterinary experts were, they might 
possibly have made a mistake. The 
Committee would remember the very 
great mistake that was admittedly made 
by the veterinary advisers of the Board 
of Agriculture two or three years ago in 
a case of supposed Texan fever. The 
right hon. Gentleman hnd told the 
deputations he had received that he would 
be very glad to receive suggestions, 
At the request of a very competent agri- 
cultural authority he (Mr. Whitelaw) had 
made a suggestion to the right hon. 
Gentleman the other day. It was to the 
effect that several cargoes of Canadian 
eattle should be landed and kept alive in 
quarantine under the strict supervision 
of the Board of Agriculture. It had 
been said that such an experiment 
would occupy too long a_ time. 
No doubt it would take a 
long time to prove that there was no 
pleuro-pneumonia ; but if pleuroappeared, 
the cattle need not be kept a very long 
time. If a considerable number of the 
eattle had pleuro, it would, in all proba- 
bility, show itself in a short space of 
time. The right hon. Gentleman said it 
would not be a sufficient test. Could the 
right hon, Gentleman say what would 
be a sufficient test ? He would press on 


the right hon. Gentleman the urgent 
necessity of returning to the system of 
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special inspection. The people of Scot- 
land did not want other cattle if they 
could get Canadian—and if those cattle 
were really healthy. They were being 
made to suffer very largely for the sake 
of the country just now, and he thought 
that whilst that was the case any expense 
to which they were put through this 
special inspection in what at the best 
was only a very doubtful case should be 
borne by the country. There was reason 
to believe that there had recently been a 
ease of undoubted pleuro-pneumonia in 
Treland. If that were so, he should like 
to know if any steps were to be taken to 
treat Ireland in the same way as Canada 
had been treated? He knew the right 
hon. Gentleman was inclined to say that 
Ireland was an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, and should be treated 
in the same way as England and Scotland. 
But when they in Scotland were told 
that they did not need Canadian cattle, 
and could go and buy English and Irish, 
their reply was that their experience was 
that a large percentage of English cattle 
had got tuberculosis and that there was 
pleuro-pneumonia in Treland. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: That is abso- 
lutely wrong. 

*Mr. W. WHITELAW said, he had 
a letter from an agriculturist in Scotland 
saying— 

“Now that Ireland is again the centre of a 
genuine case of pleuro-pneumonia, we shall 
watch with interest to see whether Mr. Gardner's 
advisers will show sufficient impartiality to 
counsel him to act with the same stringency 
towards importations from Ireland as towards 
those from Canada.” 

The statement was not that pleuro- 
pheumonia was in Iréland, but in a cow 
which had come from Ireland, which was 
the same thing. If there was any danger 
of the importation of the disease into 
Seotland from Ireland, he held that 
Ireland should be treated in the same way 
as Canada. It was said even if there 
was no pleuro-pneumonia in Canada it 
was in the United States, and could be 
imported thence into Canada, and they 
were told that it was impossible for 
Canada to prevent United States cattle 
from crossing the frontier. If there was 
smuggling from the States into Canada 
it must be done by either Canadian or 
American dealers. But he did not think 
it was possible that that could be done 
across the frontier by the American 


dealers, because, in order to make the 
Mr. W. Whitelaw 
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trade pay, it appeared to him that the 
smuggling would have to be carried on 
on a scale which would make it certain 
that it should be found out. He was of 
opinion that few American dealers did 
any smuggling. But his reply to the 
allegation that anything of this kind was 
done for the purpose of trade was that it 
was hardly conceivable that any dealers 
would risk the complete destruction of 
the trade of importation to this country 
by a step such as that which had been 
suggested. If the Canadian dealer did 
it he was cutting his own throat; and he 
did not think that that was a policy that 
any dealer was likely to pursue by choice, 
He had heard the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the motives for 
keeping these restrictions in foree. He 
did not think there was anyone who 
would seriously suppose that his object 
was to increase the trade of the Irish 
farmers. ‘That idea, he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman, received very little 
support from the Scotch Members. He 
was glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say that he was taking steps, however, in 
relation to the matter, and he was sure 
he would be only too glad to act in any 
way that would sustain the proposition 
he had laid down. He hoped the 
negotiations would soon come to a con- 
clusion, and that they would have some 
definite information as to these steps, and 
as to whether there was reasonable 
security for the restrictions being 
removed and cattle from Canada being 
brought to this country. Until they 
had a full Report before them they could 
not judge, but he trusted the Report 
would soon be in their hands. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he would only detain the 
Committee for a very few minutes. He 
was anxious to express the feeling of the 
agriculturists of England with regard to 
this question, and more especially that of 
those in the Eastern part of the country. 
They bought most of their cattle in the 
Eastern Counties, and were always glad to 
get them, not caring where they came 
from, so long as they paid their money. 
They got many of the Canadian cattle, 
and were perfectly well satisfied with 
them ; but he desired to say that they 
were most jealous with regard to the 
introduction of diseases. They were 
grateful for the legislation that had 
taken place in regard to contagious 
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diseases. He well remembered the diffi- 
culties they used to suffer from the 
foot-and-mouth disease, and its commu- 
nication to their flocks and herds; and 
he could say that those for whom he 
spoke favoured anything that tended to 
guard against the introduction of such 
diseases. The result of the legislation 
he referred to had been that there was an 
increase in the supply of meat, and that 
prices had been lowered. He hoped that 
the Minister for Agriculture would stand 
firm in this matter. He was perfectly 
willing that he should open the ports 
again so soon as he was thoroughly 
satisfied that there was no danger; but 
he hoped he would stand his ground 
firmly and not open the ports until the 
means at his disposal assured him that it 
was safe to do so. Strong pressure 
would, no doubt, be brought to bear 
on him, not only by gentlemen interested 
in importation, but also by those who 
would have it that there was something 
in the action of the Minister which was 
in the nature of Protection. He thought 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
was resisting the proposal, in these cir- 
cumstances, to throw open the ports, was 
one entitling him to the thanks of the 
agriculturists of the country. He was 
glad to think the right hou. Gentleman 
had backbone, and would not admit cattle 
until he was assured that there was per- 
fect safety in admitting them. 

Masor RASCH said, he would like 
just to say a few words, after what had 
been said by the present Minister and the 
late Minister for Agriculture, and also after 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Dundee. The only object of the 
Amendment was to open the ports for 
the introduction of pleuro-pneumonia. 
[Cries of “No, uno!”] That was the 
way it occurred to him. Fourteen years 


ago they opened their ports to 
foot - and - mouth disease, and the 
result was a cost of many millions 


of money to the people of this country. 
If store cattle were wanted he would 
like to say that they down in Essex had 
a good supply, and that hon. Members 
from the North should come down and 
buy them. They had a supply and could 
not dispose of them. Hon. Gentlemen 
who supported this proposal seemed to 
him to strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. For his part, he believed that 


the right hon, Gentleman, in adopting his 
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present policy, had earned the salary 
which the country granted him, and, if 
he came down to Essex, though they 
differed from him on other points, they 
would show him that they were grateful 
for what he had done. 

Mr. FURNESS (Hartlepool) said, 
he had listened with great interest to the 
speeches which had been made by the 
late Minister and the present one. He 
felt greatly interested in this matter, 
because he was the first who introduced 
store cattle from Canada to this country, 
He decided many years ago to send out 
a well-known expert to furnish a report 
upon this question. He had instructions 
of a specific nature, and the result of his 
visit to Canada was that cattle were 
brought to this country from Montreal. 
He (Mr. Furness) distributed these 
animals amongst the farmers of the North 
of England, and the result was to justify 
the continuance of the trade. Although 
he was not in the trade himself, he was 
glad to see it extend, not only among 
the farmers of the North of England, 
but also among those of Scotland. The 
development of the trade was so great 
that it had reached gigantic proportions, 
and that it was now receiving the atten- 
tion of this Committee. He was bound 
to say that he had heard nothing 
in the statement of the Minister for 
Agriculture which could justify him in 
interfering with that trade. He could 
quite understand that a Protectionist like 
the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Minister for Agriculture (Mr. Chaplin) 
would like to destroy the trade; that 
was practically what his speech to-night 
showed he was anxious to do; he 
had made a demand of that kind. 
In this matter the interests of Canada, 
as well as those of the enterprising North 
Country farmers,had been ignored entirely. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford was not prepared, when in 
Office, to prohibit the importation of 
cattle ; and why ? Because he knew he 
would not be supported in his action. It 
had been stated to-night that there was 
not a case of pleuro-pneumonia in Canada 
at the present time. The hon. Member 
said his authority was the High Com- 
missioner, The right hon. Gentleman 
was not prepared to accept the authority 
of Sir Charles Tupper for the fact that 
there was no contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia in Canada at the present time ; 
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but they had the evidence of gentlemen 
interested in the trade that, out of the 
large number of cattle imported this 
year, only four cases had been found, and 
that went to show that there was no 
justification for depriving the North 
Country and Scotch farmers of Canadian 
store cattle, and carrying out a reaction- 
ary and Protectionist policy. The late 
President of the Board, in his speech in 
November last, said that Canada was 
always supposed to be free from this 
disease. He did not know how the right 
hon. Gentleman justified himself in face 
of this statement. He fully admitted 
that the Contagious Diseases Law had 
done much for the country ; but he was 
no believer in infallibility, and neither, 
he thought, was the farmer ; in a matter 
of this kind he maintained their right 
to be heard. They were told that the 
Veterinary Department of the Board of 
Agriculture were to be the judges, but 
the trade of this country would never 
have been built up to its vast dimensions 
if it had been at the mercy of the 
officials of any Government Department. 
He was sorry that the Minister for 
Agriculture should be allowed to satisfy 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford by encouraging him in his 
views ; and he did trust that, although 
the Session was coming to a close, they 
would yet be able to persuade the Go- 
vernment to reverse the policy that had 
been pursued for the past 12 months. 
Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, they were all, of course, 
greatly interested in their flocks and 
herds, and, in his opinion, the Board of 
Agriculture deserved the thanks of the 
whole community for having so well 
kept out disease from their shores ; 
whereas, if the views of certain hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were carried out, 
cattle would be at once admitted about 
which there was great suspicion. Of 
this the veterinary surgeons of the Board 
of Agriculture had no doubt. There 
was no hardship in slaughtering at the 
ports ‘of debarkation, because the meat 
came into the country all the same, and 
excellent meat it was ; and, moreover, 
it was a-mistake to suppose that 
agriculturists were thereby deprived of 
store cattle. There were plenty of store 
cattle in England and in Ireland ; and if 
there was a scarcity in Scotland, which 
he was surprised to hear, why did not 
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Scottish feeders proceed to England or 
Ireland and buy store cattle where they 
werea perfect drug inthe market? It was 
an entire mistake to say that the Amend- 
ment was in the interests of agriculture ; 
the whole aim of agriculturists—English, 
Irish, and Scotch—at present was to 
keep their flocks and herds free from 
disease, and the only way to do that was 
by placing power in a Central Authority, 
What had been accomplished in this way 
was the most successful thing the Board 
had ever done. With regard to what 
had been said by the Member for Dundee, 
he would ask him to tell his farmer 
friends to come down to the South of 
England before the winter came on and 
they would get store cattle in any 
numbers at very low prices indeed. 

Mr. CAMERON CORBETT (Glas- 
gow, Tradeston) said, it seemed to him 
that the best way to satisfy the Depart- 
ment as to the origin of this disease was 
by adopting the proposal of Sir Charles 
Tupper—namely, that experts should be 
sent out from the Department to Canada, 
at the expense of the Canadian Go- 
vernment, to inquire for themselves and 
see whether the disease existed there. 
The President of the Agricultural De- 
partment promised the deputation that 
he would take the suggestion into con- 
sideration. It would be interesting to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the suggestion had been con- 
sidered, and what course he proposed to 
take in regard to it. There was one re- 
mark made by the right hon. Gentleman 
to which he should take exception. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to labour 
under something like a Fair Trade fallacy, 
because he said the consumer had not 
been affected by the restrictions placed on 
the importation of Canadian cattle. It 
was an axiom with Free Traders that you 
could not put any restriction on the im- 
port of our food supply without the con- 
sumer being affected. It was possible 
that the price of a commodity might not 
rise ; and even if it fell, it fell less than 
it would otherwise fall on account of the 
restriction. The one fear in the large 
towns was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would necessarily give more con- 
sideration to the demands made by cer- 
tain agriculturists than he was likely to 
give to the interests of consumers in the 
large towns. 
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set, W.) said, that the agriculturists of 
England wished to support the Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Department in 
the action he had taken in this matter. 
The hon. Member for Dundee had 
brought forward this Motion, and had 
been supported by hon. Members for Perth 
and Glasgow. He did not suppose that 
there were half-a-dozen farmers inany one 
of these constituencies. In fact, as the 
remarks of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
had shown, this was, to some extent, a 
question of town against country—a 
question of cheap food. It had been 
shown over and over again that the 
question of the importation of live stock 
could no longer be considered a question 
of food supply, because food could be 
brought over much more easily and 
cheaply, and in a better condition than in 
the shape of frozen meat. With a few 
exceptions he should like to see the im- 
port of live stock put a stop to on account 


of the cruelty with which the trade was | 


carried on. Most hon. Members had read 
a pamphlet in which Mr. Plimsoll 
described the cruelties and horrors of the 
shipping trade in live cattle. The 
Motion had been entirely supported by 
hon. Members, speaking not for agri- 
culturists, but for cheap food—a matter 
which did not enter at all into the ques- 
tion. He felt certain the farmers of 
Scotland could not be so selfish as to wish 
to run the risk of importing disease into 
this country. The Scotch farmers had 
had an exceptionally good year. In 
England, on the contrary, everything 
was very bad; and if the President of 
the Agricultural Department was so 
foolish as to fall in with the desire of the 
towns and permitted disease to be intro- 
duced things would be worse still. The live 
stock of the farmers of England was the 
best in the world. Never had live stock 
been so cheap as it was at present in 
England. Farmers hardly knew what to 
do to keep their stock alive through the 
winter, and they would only be 
too glad to sell to the farmers of Scot- 
land at very low prices. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kineardineshire) 
said, the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had stated that this was a question 
solely between the towns and the agri- 
cultural districts. As representing a 


purely agricultural constituency contain-_ 
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ing many dairy farmers, he desired to 
support the position taken up by the hon. 
Members for Dundee, East Aberdeen- 
shire, and Perth. As the matter had 
already been fully discussed, he would con- 
tent himself with asking the Minister for 
Agriculture a question. The right hon. 
Gentleman had made a plucky speech, 
but it would not altogether give satisfac- 
tion in Scotland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that this restriction 
should be temporary. His constituents 
wished to know what chance there was 
of the restriction being removed ? and it 
would give them some satisfaction if a 
hope could be held out that it would be 
removed at no distant date. 

CoLtonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
he believed this question was really 
between the whole country and the 
shipping interest. The whole force of 
the movement came from shipping owners 
who wished to make some money, very 
naturally, out of the importation of 
Canadian cattle. It was very natural, 
too, that hon. Members representing ports 
should advocate the importation of cattle. 
But let them look at the position of the 
farmers. The farmers had to pay very 
heavy rates to have the disease stamped 
out, and they had to pay heavy taxes to 
the Central Authority to keep up the cordon 
against the disease. That policy, he was 
glad to say, had been thoroughly success- 
ful. He wished to say, in conclusion, 
that there was a little place called Ire- 
land, having 4,000,000 of cattle, which 
ought to be considered; and as the Irish 
farmers did not wish to see disease ad- 
mitted into the country after the expense 
that had been gone to to stamp it out, he 
hoped the Minister for Agriculture would 
continue to add lustre to his name by 
keeping their cattle free from disease. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER said, it was evi- 
dent from the Debate that this was not a 
Party question. Advocates and oppo- 
nents of the Motion were found together 
side by side on both sides of the House. 
There were only one or two matters on 
which it was necessary to supplement his 
previous statement. He regretted as 
much as anyone that the Papers had not 
been laid on the Table before. So far as 
his Department was concerned, the Papers 
were ready ; but the delay was unavoid- 
able, as on the day on which he intended 
to lay the Papers on the Table he was 
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informed by the Colonial Office that a 
long communication had been received 
from the Canadian Government which 


ought also to be included in the Papers. | 


As to his following the advice of his 


own veterinary advisers, it must be re-. 


membered that no other veterinary 


experts were equally responsible for 
the advice they gave. They were 
told they had made mistakes. The 
result of those mistakes was that 


the country was absolutely free from 
disease. As to the trade of Canada, 
Returns showed that its exports of cattle 
continued to increase. Nothing would 
give him greater satisfaction than to be 
able to remove the present prohibition, 
and he should weleome the day when 
that was possible. He appealed to the 
Committee not to prolong the discussion, 
which had now lasted a long time, and to 
the hou. Member for Dundee not to press 
his Amendment. 

*Sir J. LENG said, in view of the 
appeal made to him by the Minister for 
Agriculture, he did not propose to press 
the matter to a Division. Regretting as 
he did that the Committee had not the 
Reports to which allusion had been made, 


he was also sorry that the President did | 


not take the opportunity three or four 
weeks ago, when the second deputation 


from Scotland waited upon him, to offer | 


the explanations he had now given. It 
would have had the effect of modify- 
ing the views of Scotch agriculturists in 
the matter. He thought the Agricultural 
Department would do well to follow the 
example of the Board of Trade, by issu- 
ing a monthly publication containing in- 
formation of this kind for the benefit of 
the country. It had been said that this 
was a question of towuagainst country. He 
could inform hon. Members that, though 
he was the Representative of the City of 
Dundee, he was the mouthpiece, to a 
great extent, of a meeting held on Tues- 
day last in Dundee, at which there were 
a larger number of agriculturists than 
had ever gathered together in the city 
before, and by which the views he had 


conveyed to the Committee had been | 


vigorously expressed. One excellent 
effect of the discussion would be to put 
an end to the political aspect of this 
question in Scotland, for it had shown 
that the question was not a Party ques- 
tion. 


Mr. H. Gardner 


{COMMONS} 


An endeavour had been made in | 
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| Scotland to show that the action of the 
| Government in prohibiting the importa- 
_ tion of Canadian cattle was done entirely, 
in the interests of Ireland. They had 
| evidence, however, that night that the 
_preponderating interest in the matter 
was not the Irish interest, but the 
‘interest of the English agriculturists. 
He begged leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


' Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 


‘said, he merely wished to ask a question 
whether the report in the newspapers 
with regard to a modification of the 
Charity Commissioners’ plans as to St. 
Paul’s School was correct ? 


Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON said, 
he desired to call attention to the action 
of the Charity Commissioners in connec- 
tion with the foundation of Christ's 
Hospital. In the new Scheme put 
forward in 1890 by the Charity Commis- 
sioners it was laid down precisely to 
whom the presentations of the scholar- 

ships in the foundation should be given. 
The Commissioners only left to the Go- 
_vernors 40 of the presentations, which 
' were to be reserved for the sons of naval 
officers in poor circumstances, and others 
distinguished in Literature, Science, Art, 
-and the service of the Crown. Imme- 
diately on the publication of the Scheme 
the Admiralty wrote to the Charity Com- 
missioners pointing out that for 100 
years presentations had always been 
reserved for 50 sons of naval officers. 
The correspondence which followed 
showed that the Charity Commissioners 
had stated that to give these 50 presenta- 
tions to the sons of naval officers would 
entail an expenditure of £2,000 a year, 
and in order to get that money they had 
applied to the Almoners of Christ's 
Hospital for a grant out of certain sums 
of money which had not been taken into 
{account in the original Scheme. The 
matter had been going on now for years. 
He had asked several questions in refer- 
ence to the matter, and had always been 
told that financial difficulties stood in the 
way. But that was not the point. 
There was a great number of presenta- 
tions in the foundation at the present 
time, and what was urged was that as in 
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the past so in the future 50 presentations 
should be maintained for the sons of 
naval officers, these presentations to be 
in the gift of the Governors of Christ's 
Hospital. Never before was there the 
likelihood of a greater number of widows 
and orphans of naval officers in poor 
circumstances, and it would be a great 
boon if free education was given to the 
children on the foundation of Christ's 
Hospital. 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Etuis, Merionethshire): I wish 
I could give the hon. Member a 
more satisfactory answer in the sense of 
doing this service to the sons of naval 
officers. I should like just to point out 
that the Scheme was promulgated and 
discussed in the Publie Press, and during 
that time no notice of objection was 
received by the Charity Commissioners 
with regard to the provision for the sons 
of naval officers. The Commissioners 
were bound to consider the Trust, and the 
Trust alone ; but they are still willing to 
make provision in the new Scheme in the 
direction which the hon. Member and 
others desire. A modern endowment 
of £3,000 could not be touched at the 
time of the Scheme ; but that matter is 
now in the hands of the Law Officers, and 
the Charity Commissioners trust before 
long to beable to deal with that sum. I think 
I can promise the hon. Member that when 
the new Scheme comes up the claims of 
the sons of naval officers will be con- 
sidered. It would mean the addition of 
nearly £2,000 to the expenses of the 
Christ’s Hospital Charity, an expenditure 
which they cannot possibly meet at pre- 
sent. I hope, however, that the new 
Scheme will meet all the requirements, and 
that the sons of the naval officers of the 
Victoria will be given the larger share of 
the 40 presentations at the disposal of the 
Governors. I trust the same will be the 
ease with regard to St. Paul’s School at 
Hammersmith, and particularly in respect 
of the disposition of the money for the 
raising and maintenance of two schools— 
one for boys and one for girls—in accord- 
ance with modern requirements. 


Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON said, 
he hoped they would hear no more of the 
financial difficulty, and that the 50 
presentations should in the future as in 
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the past be retained to the sons of naval 
officers. 

Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the hon. Gentleman 
had given them no explanation of the 
reason that induced the Charity Com- 
missioners altogether to lay on one side 
the long-established claim of naval 
officers to have these 50 presentations to 
Christ’s Hospital. The hon. Gentleman 
said they had no right in law to this. He 
(Commander Bethell) did not know the 
period of time which would give them a 
right in law, but for a very considerable 
time they had been accustomed to make 
these presentations, and the Charity 
Commissioners in making their new 
Scheme ought not to have set aside these 
gifts to naval officers. The hon. Gentle- 
man held out some hope of a revised 
Scheme being placed before the public 
and being considered, but he failed to say 
when he thought the revised Scheme was 
likely to be taken into consideration, and 


when, therefore, some of the older 
customs would be re-established. Naval 
officers, naturally, had felt themselves 
much aggrieved on _ finding this 
taken away from them. To a 
poor profession like the Navy, 


in which officers were in great straits to 
get their children educated—this was a 
most desirable boon. He regretted that 
it had been taken away, and he also 
regretted that the hon. Gentleman 
had not stated more definitely what 
would be the proposal of the Charity 
Commissioners, and whether the pro- 
fession might expect that the scheme 
would take effect shortly, or was a scheme 
that would be again postponed. If the 
hon. Gentleman, in half-a-dozen words, 
could tell them whether the scheme was 
likely to come into operation shortly, 
he was sure it would do much to relieve 
the anxiety of naval officers, who, for 
several years, had naturally felt much 
aggrieved. 

THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exuis, Merionethshire) said, he 
thought that the Committee would hardly 
expect him to apologise for or defend the 
conduct of the Charity Commissioners in 
1890; and as three or four years had 
passed since then, hon. Members had had 
every opportunity of raising the question. 
He was sure that a large number of 


3 H 2 
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persons, both inside and outside the 
House, would be glad not to hear any 
more about the financial difficulty; but 
children could not be educated without 
finances. There were 700 children 
already in Christ’s Hospital, and the 
Governors found it as much as they could 
do to educate and clothe these with the 
finances at their disposal. He had 
already said that the Commissioners were 
doing their utmost to secure the £3,000 
which was now accumulating and lying 
idle, and as soon as they could secure 
that an amended scheme would be pro- 
posed. In that scheme he _ could 
promise, on behalf of the Commissioners, 
that every possible consideration would 
be given to the sons of these naval 
officers. More than that he could not 
promise, and more than that the Com- 
mittee would not expect him to say. 


{COMMONS} 
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The allegations made are (1) that a number of 
the employés of Messrs. M*Corquodale joined 
the Typographical Trade Union at the beginning 
of this year, over 50 in number; (2) as soon as 
that fact became known to the manager of the 
firm, Colonel Wood, between the 21st March 


| and the 6th April last, 10 of the most prominent 


men were discharged and the others got notice 


to leave, but rather than be discharged 
they signed an agreement that severed 
their connection with the Society. The 


other members of the firm in the houses at 
Leeds, London, and Glasgow were allowed to 
join the Printers’ Typographical Association. | 
should be glad if you would make full inquiry, 
and, if possible, remedy the grievance of which 
the men complain.” 


To that letter, he believed, the right hon. 


| Gentleman gave his full attention ; that 


"he entered into correspondence with the 
| firm, but the reply the right hon. Gentle- 


Mr. 8S. WOODS (Laneashire, Ince) | 


rose for the purpose of calling attention 
to the Stationery and Printing Vote. 
The case to which he referred was of a 
very grave character, where the right of 
people to combine, and also their right to 
receive fair wages, had been seriously 
interfered with by their employers. The 
particular case to which he referred was 
the case of Messrs. M‘Corquodale and Co., 
who, he found, held contracts with the 


Government to the extent of £37,000— 


per annum. He might say this matter 


was brought under his notice about 
six weeks ago, and there was a 


feeling and a very natural desire that 
a matter of this kind ought to be 
settled by personal interview with 
gentlemen representing the Department 
of the Treasury. He at once entered 
into communication with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and since that time he placed 
several questions upon the Paper of the 
House. The letter which he sent to the 
Secretary to the Treasury would explain 
the case, perhaps, in more explicit terms 
than he was able to do to the Commit te 
and was as follows :— 


“8th June, 1893. To the Right Hon. Sir 
John Hibbert, M.P.—I am desired by the Typo- 
graphical Association, Wigan Branch, to bring 


' Newton. 


| with 


before your notice the following case of ap- | 


yarent injustice to the printers of Messrs. 
M‘Corquodale and Co., printers, Newton, who 


appear, from documents, to do a portion of the | 


work for the Government, and before taking 
any further action in the matter I would esteem 


it a favour if you would inquire into the follow- | 
ing allegations and let me have your reply. 


Mr. T, E. Ellis 


men was only able to send him was of 
the most unsatisfactory character. He 
then puta number of questions on the 
Paper, but the right hon. Gentleman was 
not able to give any better reply to them. 
He now wished to explain to the Committee 
what this meant. Messrs. M‘Corquodale 
and Co., as they all know, were very 
large printers and paper manufacturers. 
As he had already stated, they held con- 
tracts with the Government to the extent 
of £37,000 per annum. Early in this year 
members from the Typographical Union 
of Wigan, it appeared, went to Newton 
and formed a branch of their Association 
there, which was joined by some of the 
employés of the firm of Messrs. 
M‘Corquodale. Immediately that came to 
the knowledge of their employers 10 
were discharged and 50 others were in- 
timidated, with the result that at the pre- 
sent time they had no Union at all 
at Newton. What was the effect of that 
upon the men? First of all, these men 
worked longer hours than the average 
hours that were worked in the Lanca- 
shire towns, and their wages were less. 
He had a list of the wages paid in 14 of 
the Lancashire towns surrounding 
At Ashton-under-Lyne the 
men were paid 33s. for 52 hours ; Black- 
burn 31s. 6d. for 54 hours ; Bolton 33s. ; 
Burnley 30s.; Bury 30s.; and so on 
the rest; but at Messrs. 
M‘Corquodale’s they received 28s. per 


week for 54 hours. The average 
pay of the 14 towns in Lancashire 
was £1 12s. I}d., whilst Messrs. 


M‘Corquodale’s was 28s. per week. He 
might say that for a long time the 
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Typographical Association had been | 
trying to form a branch at Newton. He 


believed that 10 years ago an effort of 
the kind was made, and Mr. M‘Corquodale, 
his son, and others of the firm promised 
the men should have full liberty of 
action with regard to combination for 
self-protection ; but immediately the men 
took action means were taken to intimi- 
date them by discharging some of the 
men. The common impression, especially 
amongst the printers, was that the object 
of thus acting with the employés of this 


firm was, first, to intimidate the work- 


people ; secondly, to keep down the 
wages below their normal rate; and the 
third object of the firm was to under- 


estimate in public contracts all 
the other printers in the country, 
so that the other printers, whether 


in London’ or _ the Provinces, had 
not the slightest chance, in offering 
for contracts, to compete with this firm. 
The discussions that had taken place, 
and the Resolutions carried by the House 
in the past, justified him in believing that 
hon. Members would not allow any firm 
to have exceptional privileges and oppor- 
tunities, such as this firm had, to drive 
out of the market all the respectable 
printers in the trade. Whilst he had 
the greatest possible respect for the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of this ques- 
tion, unless he received a satisfactory 
answer to the edect that these men would 
get their legitimate rights, he should feel 
bound to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £700, and, as a protest, to take a Divi- 
sion upon it. He felt sure that hon. 
Members, whether interested on the side 
of capital or on the side of labour, would 
be disposed to do justice to these work- 
ing men, who were asking for nothing 
but what was right—namely, fair wages, 
reasonable hours, and fair treatment. He 
therefore begged to move the reduction 
of the Vote by £700. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £80,000, for the 
Stationery Office and Printing, be re- 
duced by £700."—( Mr. Woods.) 

*THe SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 


I do not complain of my hon. Friend 
bringing forward this question, because 
I know full well he is not satisfied with 
the answer I was able to give him on the 


{3 Aveusr 1893} 


‘Association at Wigan. 
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subject. But I rise as representing 
the Stationery Department to reply to 
my hon. Friend, and I have no object in 
this matter except to ask that there 
should be fair play upon this question, 
I do not want to take sides either on 
behalf of the Trades Unionists or on 
behalf of the non-Trades Unionists ; 
what the Treasury has to do is to see 
whether they are carrying out the law, 
and whether this is a case in which they 
have a right to interfere. The fact is 
that this house belongs to M‘Corquodale 
and Co., and is situate at Newton, in 
Lancashire, which is a country place, 
not a town, and, therefore, cannot pro- 
perly be compared with the other towns 
named by my hon. Friend. I merely 
state that as one matter in the considera- 
tion of the question. The M*‘Corquo- 
dales have had this house in operation 
at Newton for 47 years, and during the 
whole of that time it has been what is 
called a Non-union house; at this house 
they employ 700 workpeople. Of 
these 700 workpeople, men, women, and 
children, there are only 80 who are com- 
positors, and who are brought within the 
terms of the charge of my hon. Friend. 
When this question was first brought to 
my notice I asked the firm to give me 
an explanation of what had taken place 
with respect to the dismissal of these 
men. I was told by the firm it was per- 
fectly true that they had discharged 10 
men who belonged to the Typographicai 
The firm say 
that their house having been for this long 
period of time a Non-union house, when 
they discovered that these 10 men be- 
longed to the Typographical Association, 
and that they were agitating with the 
other men employed there, they, in their 
desire to continue this house as a Non- 
union house, were driven to the necessity 
of giving notice to these 10 men. There 


' were some 40 other men who also joined 


this Union, and they were not dismissed 
for being Unionists. There is another 
point I ought to state on behalf of this 
firm. ‘They say they had representations 
made to them by their oldest and best 
workpeople that they desired the house 
should not be made a Union house. [“Oh, 
oh!”] Iam stating what the firm told 
me, and I am obliged to believe they 


' would not state what is not the truth, 


and they say that they were advised by 
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their oldest and best workpeople not to 
consent to the house becoming a Union 
house. I do not want to say one word 
against Trades Unionism. I myself am 
a great admirer of Trades Unions, and of 
what they have done for the country. I 
acknowledge their efforts have been of 
the greatest value; that they have 
raised the rate of wages, and reduced the 
number of hours for work in this country. 
Whilst I acknowledge that, I, at the same 
time, must express my great regret that 
it should not be possible for Union 


and Non-union men to work 
together comfortably in the same 
place. I express that regret the 


more strongly because I think, from what 
we have seen in various parts of the 
country, that when strikes have taken 
place they have generally been on the 
question of Union and Non-union men ; 
and therefore, on looking at this question, 
I have to look at it as affecting the 
interests of :both parties, and as in this 
case the Non-unionists are the strongest, 
their interest is deserving of considera- 
tion. But in saying that, I do not wish 
to say a word against the Union men. 
I regret, as I have said, that action was 
taken to dismiss and send away those 10 
men. Personally, I should have preferred 
to see the two sets of people working 
together in harmony. Now, my hon. 
Friend has said there was a question of 
lower wages and of longer hours. The 
hours are the same at Newton for the 
work of the whole firm as are the hours 
in London of Union houses ; and I may 
say in passing that Messrs. M‘Corquodale 
show they cannot have very strong 
feelings on this subject, as they have a 
house in London that is Union and a 
house in Leeds that is also a Union 
house. I would say that if they have 
the right of liberty of action in having a 
Union house in London and another in 
Leeds they have just as much right, if 
they think proper, to have a Non-union 
house at Newton. My hon. Friend 
quoted Blackburn, Oldham, Wigan, and 
other places. I admit the wages are 
larger there, but they are all towns, and 
Newton is a local place—almost a village. 
I have known it almost as long as I have 
lived, and you cannot deal with Newton 
the same as with one of the populous 
towns of Lancashire. And I would 


like tu draw attention to this point. I 
Sir J. T. Hibbert 


{COMMONS} 
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have a book issued by the Typographical 
Society which gives the hours and wages 
of every place under their own Rules. I 
find that the wages at Newton are 28s. 
for 54 hours, which are lower than they 
are in London. But at Aylesbury—a 
place under the Society's Rules, the wages 
are only 26s. for 58 hours, four hours 
more than are worked at Newton. At 
Exeter, which is a town, the wages are 
only 24s., and they work 52} hours, or 
one and a-half hours less than at Newton. 
At Kendal, a town in Westmoreland, the 
wages are 25s., and they work for 55} 
hours, or one and a-half hours more than 
at Newton. At Maidstone, in Kent, the 
wages are 28s. for 54 hours, the same as 
at Newton. I say if it is fair for the 
Typographical Society to fix these 
wages and hours in these places which 
are under their own control and Rules, I 
do not think there is much to complain 
of in the hours worked at Newton and 
the wages paid there. I would mention 
as an argument in favour of this firm 
that at this place very little printing is 
done. My hon. Friend says they have 
contracts for £37,000. That is perfectly 
true, but they are not for printing ; the 
only contract they have for any printing 
is in respect of envelopes and Savings 
Bank Deposit Books. I have a state- 
ment from the firm that during the last 
12 months the amount under contract for 
envelopes paid by the Government was 
£55 17s. d., not a very large amount 
when you take into consideration the 
contract for £37,000. The amount for 
the binding contract was £3 Ils. 6d., 
and I have not the amount with regard 
to the Savings Bank Deposit Books. 
Though I regret, as I said before, that 
it was necessary on the part of the firm 
to dismiss these men, though I regret 
that action as strongly as my hon, Friend 
does himself, I say this firm has a right 
to conduct its business in the way it 
thinks best for its own interests. But 
while I say that I do not want to say 
we have not the power, as a Government, 
if we make contracts with houses like 
this, of interference. Let me read to my 
hon. Friend what the Resolution is that 
was passed by this House— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of the Government, in all Government 
contracts, to make provision against the evils 
recently disclosed before the Sweating Commis- 
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sion, to insert such conditions as may prevent 
abuse from sub-letting, and make every effort 
to secure the payment of such wages as is 
current for competent workmen.” 


I say this house is not a sweating 
house ; there is nothing to show that any 
of the work has been sub-let, and the 
Treasury are of opinion—and I agree 
with the view expressed by the Treasury 
—that this Resolution does not enable 
us to interfere with this house. And 
while I say that, I say, on behalf of the 
Stationery Department and the Treasury, 
that they have always, to the best extent 
of their power, carried out that Resolu- 
tion. The Stationery Department have 
issued Circulars to every contractor where 
tenders were asked for, stating the pro- 
visions of that Resolution; they have 
been placed in the contracts, and therefore 
I think I may say they have loyally carried 
out the Resolution passed by this House. 
I have laid the facts before the Com- 
mittee. I do not wish to take a strong 
line on one side or the other. I regret 
what has taken place with regard to the 
dismissal of these men; but I say we 
have no right to interfere in this case in 
the way suggested by my hon. Friend. 

Mr. WOODS said, bis right hon. 
Friend had admitted that the men had 
been discharged when they had been only 
carrying out the law of the country, 
which gave them the right to combine to 
protect themselves. He could quote 
from the Cireular of the Typographical 
Association of 10 years ago that the 
same thing took place, and that the 
average hours worked were 54, and that 
the workmen had to work five hours’ 
overtime before they were paid overtime 
wages. He did not consider the explana- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman at all 
satisfactory; and if he withdrew his 
Amendment he should consider he had 
made a humiliating surrender of the 
rights of the workmen. 

*Mr. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) said, 
after the explanation given by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury he thought the 
observations of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Ince (Mr. Woods) must 
command a good deal of sympathy in that 
House ; and if the hon. Member pressed 
the matter to a Division he (Mr. Austin) 
should go into the Lobby with him, He 
desired to bring forward the question of 


Government printing in Ireland, which 
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was a subject that had agitated the 
printers for a considerable time. Ques- 
tions had been put to the Secretary to 
the Treasury on several occasions during 
the present Session, without, however, 
any satisfactory result. A deputation 
had waited upon the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland some time ago on the same sub- 
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ject; but again no good result had 
followed. He wished to draw attention 


to the firm known as the Queen’s 
Printers in Ireland, which was a house 
conducted on the boy labour system, 
They employed something over 100 
men, and they had 67 apprentices and 21 


unskilled workers at machines. These 
employés got very low wages. There 


were some Society men employed by 
this firm, which only gave them work 
when it was driven to the necessity of 
employing them; and, of course, if a 
Society man could get work  else- 
where, he would not accept work from 
the firm referred to under such conditions, 
The Dublin Typographical Society had 
waited upon this firm time after time ; 
but their representations had been totally 
ignored, and the Society thrown overboard 
altogether. The Rules of the Society 
were never recognised by this firm, and 
the system under which the printing 
work was executed could not be paral- 
leled in any part of the United Kingdom, 
The answer that had been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J.T. Hibbert) 
showed more than ever the necessity for 
the working men to organise if they 
were to have justice done them, Another 
matter he wished to mention was the 
intermediate education printing. This 
printing was never put up for compe- 
tition to the other Dublin houses, and it 
was now being executed entirely by 
unskilled labour. The only portions of 
that printing that were put up to com- 
petition were the result sheets, which 
came to a very small item. He thought 
it was the duty of the Government, when 
they were giving out contracts, to put 
them up for public competition. No par- 
ticular house should have a monopoly ; 
and if any monopoly had existed for 
years it was high time to do away with 
it. Coming to the advertising, he wished 
to point out that the Government adver- 
tised in an Irish newspaper which was 
produced almost solely by boy labour, 
Four men were employed by this parti- 
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cular newspaper, who were required to|do so. If employers dismissed men for 
work fora lower rate of wages than was | joining a Labour Association they did so 
recognised in Dublin. He thought it! with perfect immunity ; but if workmen 
should be the duty of the Secretary to | refused to work with Non-union men and 
the Treasury to inquire into these matters | intimidated them they made themselves 
at once, and see that Government adver- | amenable to the law. He would give the 
tisements were not given to a journal | right hon. Gentleman a case in point. 
conducted on such a principle. The Two years ago a number of Trades 
same observations applied to the book- | Unionists in Glasgow intimated to their 
binding trade. Not a single book used | employer that unless certain workmen of 
in the national schools in Ireland was | the firm were made to join the Trades 
produced by Unionist labour. Every | Union they would cease to work for him 
book turned out was produced by boys, |—meaning, of course, that they would 
with the aid of unskilled labour, and | tender legal notice to terminate their 
these boys, in the end, were turned out | contract. The employer immediately 
as very indifferent workmen. They, in | sued these men in the Sheriff Court, and 
most cases, afterwards emigrated | got a verdict against them, and the men 
to England, where, as well as | were sent to prison simply because they 
at home, they were able to command a _| told their employer if such workmen were 
very small figure in the labour market. | not dismissed or made to join the Trades 
The work which they were able to turn | Union they would cease to work for bim, 
out, as he had said, was of a very in- | That case clearly showed there was one 
different character ; and the result was law for the employer and another for the 
that ultimately they found themselves | workman. He strongly deprecated any 
thrown on the ratepayers for their sup- | force exercised by workmen to compel 
port. That was the result of the | their fellow-workmen to join the Union 
system pursued with regard to/| against, their will; but he equally de- 
Government printing in Ireland. He! plored and condemned the action of 
might mention that the information | employers who forced their workmen out 
in his possession came direct from the | of employment for the simple reason that 
Typographical Society, of which he had | they had joined a Trades Union. His 
beena member for over 20 years. Heknew | right hon. Friend had also admitted that 
the circumstances under which the work | the wages paid by this firm were less than 
was being executed, and he could vouch | were paid in the cases referred to by the 
for the accuracy of everything he had | Member for Ince; but he said that the 
stated. He, therefore, hoped he would | firm of M‘Corquodale and Co. was not a 
have some more satisfactory answer from | fair comparison with other firms, because 
the Government than that which had the work was done in a small country 
been given by the right hon. Gentleman | village. But his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury on this im- | ought to remember the effect of low 
portant subject. wages paid by the firm in the district of 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, | Newton, because it was a fact that these 
Wansbeck) said, he regretted that his low wages kept down the wages in the 
right hon. Friend should have under- | same industry in the neighbourhood. 
taken the defence of this Company, He maintained that the work of the 
especially after his admission that 10 of Government ought to be done under the 
their servants were dismissed really for | best possible conditions, and for fair 
having joined a Trade Union. He remuneration; and that was clearly not 
deprecated as much as his right hon. done in this case. Again, in London, 
Friend did workmen resorting to force to three firms — Harrison, Darling, and 
compel unwilling fellow-workmen to join Pigott—were doing Government work,, 
a Trade Union, because he considered and were paying their workmen 2s. a 
that the efficiency of a Trade Union | week less than other firms were paying 


, 
. 


rested on the voluntary character of the —36s, instead of 38s. a week, the latter 
Association ; but he equally deplored | being the acknowledged rate of wages. 
similar pressure being put by employers How was it possible for good employers, 
on their workmen to compel them not to who desired to pay their workmen fair 
join a Trade Union when they wished to | wages, to compete for Government work 


Mr. Austin 
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if such firms as he had mentioned were 
permitted to pay 2s. a week less than 
the standard rate of wages? Messrs. 
Harrison and Darling were doing most con- 
fidential work for the War Office and the 
Admiralty, and their workmen ought to 
receive proper remuneration, so as to 
place them beyond the strong temptation 
of making improper use of the informa- 
tion that came before them. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT, interposing, 
said, that these three firms had contracts 
which were in operation before the 
House of Commons Resolution was 
passed. But when these contracts were 
again open for consideration the repre- 
sentations that had been made would 
be considered. 

Mr. FENWICK said, he was aware 
of that ; but one of the points that he 
complained of strongly was that the 
Government made such long contracts, 
that they were not able to conform to 
the ever-changing conditions of the labour 
market ; and in these cases three years 
must pass before effect could be given to 
the Resolution of the House of February, 
1891. He sincerely hoped the Treasury 
would press this matter on the attention 
of those who were favoured with Govern- 
ment contracts, and would see that in every 
case fair wages were paid, and reasonable 
conditions of employment guaranteed to 
the workmen. 

Mr. BURNS (Battersea) said, he had 
listened with great surprise to the speech 
delivered by the right hon. Gentleman 
in defence of the untenable position he 
had taken up in the light of the Resolu- 
tion of February, 1891, and again 
unanimously confirmed at the commence- 
ment of the Session of this year. 
He contended that the vagueness and 
generality of that Resolution certainly 
did permit a Government at all un- 
scrupulous in dealing with labour matters 
to get out of what he considered 
the moral and economical obligation 
that that Resolution, read in the most 
generous sense, put upon any Govern- 
ment or Minister that had work to do 
under it. He maintained that the offences 
of which the firm of Messrs. M‘Corquo- 
dale had been admittedly guilty brought 
them within the scope of that Resolu- 
tion. The Resolution sought to make 
provision against the evils disclosed 


before the 


Royal Commission on the 
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Sweating System ; to prevent the abuse 
arising from sub-letting, and to make 
every effort to secure the payment of 
such wages as were generally accepted 
as current for competent workmen in 
each trade. This was not an attempt on 
the part of a Trade Union to dictate that 
none but Union men should be employed ; 
it was not a case in which a Trade 
Union asked for a fancy rate of wages 
and used its power to impose conditions 
of labour; but this was an attempt on 
the part of 10 men out of 700 to exercise 
the right of combination in order to pre- 
vent the firm perpetuating those abuses 
which before the Royal Commission on 
Labour and on the Sweating System 
were proved to follow when workmen 
had not an undisputed right to combine. 
What did the Royal Commission on the 
Sweating System prove? It proved 
that where boy labour existed work was 
bad, and scamped work prevailed; that 
unskilled labour lacked the power of 
organisation, and did not receive the 
wages that would support it; that where 
the power to form a Union did not exist 
there sweating prevailed ; and that where 
a Union had been formed and had been 
abandoned the rate of wages fell in pro- 
portion to the intimidation and pressure 
on the part of the masters to induce men 
not to belong to Unions. In these cases 
they had it proved by the right hon. 
Gentleman that Messrs. M‘Corquodale 
did dismiss 10 men for joining the 
Union ; and it savoured of the pre-factory 
days to have the right hon. Gentleman 
get up and say he thought they were 
within their right to do such a thing. 
What would be thought of a Union that 
had its members working under a Go- 
vernment firm if they struck and intimi- 
dated their men to the extent that this 
Government printer had intimidated 
Union men? The fact that only 10 
men were dismissed proved that the men 
had some justification for belonging to 
the Union. These men were the senti- 
nels of Labour, and were determined to 
have the Government conditions com- 
plied with ; and the firm dismissed them 
on the plea that it was not a good thing 
to have Union men and Non-union 
men working together. He was posi- 
tively convinced that the men were 
dismissed because the firm knew 
that they would find out the 
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weak spots in their arrangements 
and prove them guilty of the offences 
the House had on two occasions decided 
to put down. Not only in the case of 
this particular firm, but in London and in 
Ireland, firms that did printing for the 
Government imposed conditions on their 
workmen that would have deserved the 
condemnation of the Sweating Commis- 
sion. It was absurd to say that because 
the work was done in a small country 
town like Newton the men should not be 
paid the same rate of wages as those in 
other large towns. After the admission 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
did not see why the firm of M‘Corquodale 
should be kept on the list of Government 
printers, unless they at once stipulated 
that they would give no preference to 
either Union or Non-union men, and that 
if the workmen desired to combine they 
should be permitted to do so, The only real 
way out of this sweating difficulty was for 
the Government to follow the example 
set by the Governments of France, Ger- 
many, the Colonies, and America, by 
establishing printing works of its own, 
where the work would be done under 
the Trade Union conditions by employés 
directly engaged. The profits of the 
middleman ought to be eliminated. Rail- 
way Companies who had a large amount 
of printing to do were doing it themselves, 
and thus eliminating the middleman, 
whilst Local Authorities also recognised 
the wisdom of eliminating the middleman 
and doing their own work under decent 
conditions ; and if the same thing were 
done by the Government, the sweating 
evils would disappear altogether. The 
only way to save the time of the House 
from periodically discussing these Trade 
Union grievances was for them to insist 
in future that their work should be done 
under the conditions insisted upon by the 
Resolution of that House, and not ae- 
cording to those desired by a section of 
bureaucratic permanent officials, who 
wanted the contract system against the 
wish of the House. Until they took 
these permanent officials metaphorically 
by the seruff of the neck they would 
never solve this Labour problem, and 
the evils of the sweating system were 
sure to crop up. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON desired to say a 
few words in this Debate, as he iad a 
personal, and he might say a paternal, 


Mr. Burns 
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interest in the matter under discussion, 
The object of the Resolution of Feb- 
ruary, 1891, and of other Resolutions of 
that House, was to settle once and for 
all that the Government, as an employer, 
ought to set a good example to other 
employers of labour. It was pointed 
out, when the Resolution of 1891 was 
under consideration, that in a large 
number of cases Government contractors 
were induced by circumstances to sweat 
their profits out of the wages of the em- 
ployed, and that Trade Unionists were 
not able to work under these contractors, 
because they did not pay what Unionists 
held to be the fair rate of wages. What 
the House desired to establish as a prin- 
ciple was that there ought to be no bar 
to prevent Trade Unionists from doing 
work under Government contracts. He 
should certainly consider it would not be 
carrying out the spirit of the Resolution 
of the House if an employer dismissed 
men from his service simply on the 
ground that they were ‘Trade Unionists 
or wished to become Trade Unionists. 
The Government would consider that 
any preference given to a Non-Unionist 
against a Unionist in regard to Govern- 
ment printing would be, to a large extent, 
against the principle of that Resolution. 
As regarded this particular contract, he 
had been authorised to say that this was 
a running contract, and six months’ 
notice was required to terminate it; and 
that when notice was given of the 
termination of the existing contract, the 
question of Unionists and Non-Unionists 
would be taken into consideration, and 
one of the terms and conditions of the 
renewal of the contract, if it were re- 
newed, or in giving it out to another 
contractor would be the insertion of a 
clause that no preference should be given 
as between Unionists and Non-Unionists. 
With regard to the question of wages, 
the Secretary to the Treasury would 
give his best attention to any facts which 
his hon. Friend could bring before him 
with a view to seeing whether the state- 
ments made by Mr. M‘Corquodale on the 
subject were correct. But, assuming the 
figures quoted to be correct, the rate paid 
was practically that recognised by Trades 
Unions. If, as the hon. Member con- 
tended, Messrs. M‘Corquodale, because 
of the low wages paid by them in the 
village of Newton, were able to compete 
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unfairly with employers in the large | sound political principles would come 


towns and to obtain a large amount of 
Government work, that would, in his 
opinion, be entirely contrary to the prin- 
ciple of the Resolution of the House. 
His rigat hon. Friend would be guided 
solely by the Resolution of the House ; 
but he could not go beyond it. If the 
House wished to extend the Resolution, 
he, for one, would not oppose that. But 
the extension of the Resolution was 
another matter. He did not think the 
hon. Member would improve the treat- 
ment of the question by going to a 
Division in which he would be beaten ; 
and he, therefore, hoped he would rest 
satisfied with the assurances that had 
been given. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, there was a 
further question to answer. 

Mr. S. BUXTON begged pardon. 
With regard to the other questions raised, 
they would receive the attention of the 
Secretary to the Treasury. He assured 
the Committee that the Government 
were desirous to carry out both in spirit 
and in letter the Resolution of the House 
of 1891, 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, the hon. Gentleman had 


by the Secretary to the Treasury, who 
might be supposed to have fully inquired 
into the circumstances of the case,and who 
had given them to understand that his 
information convinced him that this was 
not a case for interference. He denied 
that the Resolution had been imperfectly 
acted upon by the late Government ; on 
the contrary, he felt convinced it had 
been most strictly acted upon in every 
Department of which they had control. 
If the House went beyond the Resolu- 
tion of 1891 and inquired whether men 
were Union or Non-Union, and whether 
rates of wages were such as the Union 
approved, it would be going further than 
Governments had ever gone in times 
past and would be setting an incon- 
venient precedent for the future. There 
was still a lingering regard for the tax- 
payer in this House. Was the Govern- 


ment of the day not to make the best 
terms it could on behalf of the public whom 
it represented ? He submitted that those 
old-fashioned rules ought not to be for- 
gotten and banished to another planet. 
Depend upon it such a departure from | 


back to them in an awkward shape when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had to 
impose fresh taxation, which would be 
the inevitable result. This country could 
not compete with other countries ; em- 
ployers could not compete with their 
rivals abroad, and the great industries of 
this country could not be maintained if 
they artificially interfered with trade 
matters, and were no longer to buy 
in the cheapest market. ‘Though ‘the 
Government had not stood to their guns, 
he would, nevertheless, support them. 
It was the duty of those who had been 
in Office to stand by those who were in 
Office in defence of the taxpayer. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, the extremely 
old-fashioned support which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given them would 
convince the Government of the wisdom 
of accepting the extension of the principle 
of the Resolution of 1891, as contended 
for by his hon, Friend. The House was 
a little behind the best Local Authorities 
in its action upon this question. He him- 
self belonged to more than one Local 
Authority which would undoubtedly in- 
terfere in a case such as had been pre- 


. oe | sented to the House, and some at least 
climbed down from the position taken up 


of those were Local Authorities with a 
Conservative majority. The point, then, 
was, what would the Government do 
when this ease came before them again ? 
The Under Secretary rather expressed a 


| personal view than pledged the Govern- 


ment, and before the Motion was with- 
drawn he would ask for a more definite 
promise on the subject. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, he thought the House would hardly 
be satisfied with the statement made on 
behalf of the Government. They had 
not heard from the Government that it 
was their intention to act upon the prin- 
ciple of the Resolution passed by the 
House. It was through the Trade 
Unions and through the action of pur- 
chasers alone that the practice of sweating 
could be got rid of. The duty of the 
Government was clear in the matter. It 
was that the Government should prefer 
Union firms to Non-Union firms. [Cries 
of “No!” and “ Hear, hear!"] Well, 
how were they to meet the practice ? 
He did not think the statement made by 
the Government was all that was wanted, 
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It was personal rather than official, and 
he would like to have a further assurance. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, the House had for many years pro- 
nounced in favour of Trade Unions, and, 
therefore, where a firm turned away its 
men because they belonged to a Trade 
Union they ought not to be employed by 
the Government, because they were vio- 
lating the law of the land. The question 
of wages in a particular trade in a par- 
ticular district was regulated by the 
Trade Unions, and, therefore, the Govern- 
ment should accept the rate of wages 
ascertained by the Trade Unions as the 
proper rate which they oight to pay. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, some more 
definite promise had been called for. He 
had said that he believed all firms had a 
right to deal with their own workpeople, 
but he could not help regretting that a 
firm in the employment of the Govern- 
ment should have discharged 10 of 
their workpeople because they were 
Union men. In his opinion, Government 
work should not be given to firms who 
were not prepared to deal equally with 
Unionists and Non-Unionists. He would 
undertake that the question would be re- 
considered, and reconsidered in this way: 
that the Government would be justified 
in refusing to enter into contracts with 
firms who were shown to have acted as 
this firm had done. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, consequent upon what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, he should like 
to ask whether firms which had been 
boycotted by the Trade Unions would be 
refused Government employment ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, the Go- 
vernment would deal equally with the 
Unionist and Non-Unionist firms. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, it might often 
happen that firms employed by the Go- 
vernment would employ Non-Union men, 
and he wanted to be quite clear on the 
point whether these firms would be in 
any worse position than other firms— 
those employing Union men. It was 
clearly the intention of the last Govern- 
ment that wages current in the district 
should be paid, whether that happened 
to be the Union rate of wages or not. 
He did not know whether there was any 
change now. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: No. 


Mr. Bousfield 
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Mr. BRODRICK said, he merely 
wanted to be clear as to the preference 
to be given in such cases as he had 
mentioned. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) asked 
whether the Government would do an act 
of justice by urging upon M‘Corquodale 
and Co. to reinstate the 10 men whom 
they had dismissed for joining a Trades 
Union for protective purposes. He 
understood that other men in their em- 
ployment had been threatened with 
similar treatment for doing the same 
thing. If the Government did not give 
a pledge to use their influence with this 
firm to get them to reinstate the men, he 
trusted that the hon. Member would divide 
the Committee on his Motion. 

Sm J. T. HIBBERT: I certainly 
cannot give any such pledge. I have no 
objection to make favourable representa- 
tions to the firm, but I do not think 
myself justified in taking the course sug- 
gested. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.) asked 
to have a definite statement as to what 
the position would be if that or any other 
firm took the same action in similar cir- 
cumstances ? Would the Government 
be content, as they had been in the present 
instance, to accept the explanation of the 
firm, or would they at once communicate 
with the firm and inform them of the 
Resolution of the House, and use their 
influence to prevent the carrying out of 
any injustice to their Trade Unionists ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If anything 
such as the hon. Gentleman indicates 
were done it would be a breach of con- 
tract on the part of the firm. I see no 
difficulty in carrying out the suggestion 
made by the hon. Member. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) said, he wished to draw attention 
to a point the Government had over- 
looked. An hon. Member opposite had 
said that certain firms were boycotted by 
their own men, As he (Mr. Howell) 
understood, the Resolution would not 
touch a case of that kind at all, that 
being a matter altogether between the 
men and the firm. 

Mr. WOODS said, he was obliged to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Sevretary 
to the Treasury for the answers he had 
given to inquiries made from various 
parts of the House. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that when 
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the present contracts terminated, unless 
M‘Corquodale and Co. withdrew the pro- 
hibition, the contracts would not be re- 
newed. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT was under- 
stood to signify assent. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD: I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
would give six months’ notice to the 
firm ? 

Mr. WOODS: We do not want him 
to break present contracts. On the 
understanding I have mentioned, I beg 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. DALZIEL: There is another 
matter upon which I wish to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury. I desire to 
press him for a declaration as to the in- 
tentions of the Government with respect 
to the Report presented by the Committee 
appointed to consider the question of the 
Parliamentary Debates. For the infor- 
mation of hon. Members who may not have 
given attention to the Report, I may say 
that the main points of it are these : 
First, that in future all speeches shall be 
reported in full instead of a discretion 


being left in the hands of the 
contractor as ander the present 
system. Another recommendation _ is 


that the reports of proceedings in the 
House shall be issued on the day after 
they take place and be available for 
Members in the Vote Office, and that 
they shall be issued on the second day 
along with the Parliamentary Papers. 
The Report recommends that the right of 
revision which has hitherto been enjoyed 
by Members shall practically be taken 
away. They will, however, have the 
opportunity on the day following the 
proceedings of referring to the report 
in the Vote Office, and in the case of any 
obvious error they will be able to make are- 
presentation to the editor of the Debates 
on the subject. The Report also recom- 
mends that better accommodation should 
be provided for the official reporters ; 
that the contracts in future for printing 
and reporting should be completely and en- 
tirely separated ; that an official should be 
appointed by the Treasury to superintend 
the printing of the D s; and that 


he, in turn, should be under the control of a 
Committee appointed by the House. 
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These are the several features of the 
Report, and I now beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury as to how far the 
Government are prepared to go in carry- 
ing out the recommendations ? 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, 
he wished to call attention to another 
point in connection with the Stationery 
Vote. He happened to be a member 
of a Public Body which had recently been 
advertising for candidates for certain 
posts, and on one occasion they 
had received answers from 157 candi- 
dates. The testimonials and applica- 
tions of 50 or 60 of these candidates 
were written on Government foolscap 
paper from different Government Offices. 
It seemed to him that the House of 
Commons had no right to supply fools- 
cap paper for every one of its clerks and 
officials who were anxious to improve 
their position. Further, he had learnt 
from a constituency not 100 miles from 
the constituency he (Mr. Burns) repre- 
sented that note-paper bearing the 
House of Commons stamp had been used 
in 14,000 cireulars addressed by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament to his constituents. 
He put it to the House that, generous as 
the British taxpayer was, a protest 
should be made in his behalf against this 
wholesale employment of Government 
stationery. Such employment of Govern- 
ment stationery was a mean and shabby 
action, and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would put a stop to it. 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : I would suggest 
to my hon. Friend (Mr. Dalziel) that at 
this late hour (11.45 p.m.) he should not 
request us to consider the Report of the 
Committee on Parliamentary Reporting. 
The subject is one of great importance, 
and it is one upon which, I think, we 
ought to have the benefit of the views 
of the Leaders of the various sections of 
the House, and of hon. Gentlemen in all 
quarters. I would venture to suggest to 
the hon. Member that the discussion 
should be deferred until the Stationery 
Vote comes on in the ordinary course. 
By that time hon. Members will have had 
an opportunity of maturing their views. 
This Report recommends very large 
changes and alterations in respect of the re- 
porting of the Debates. It recommends 
for instance, that a full report should be 
given of the speech of every hon. Mem- 
ber, and that the report should be in the 
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nominative case—that speeches should 
not be reported in the mode hitherto 
adopted. That would be a considerable 
change. The whole matter was threshed 
out by a strong Committee upstairs, who 
were unanimously in favour of the 
principles recommended in the. Report. 
But I do not think it would be right to 
make that change without giving hon. 
Members a full opportunity of considering 
it, and without allowing the Treasury 
time to consider how far the state of the 
finances will allow of its being carried 
out. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that it is most 
important that we should hear from all 
quarters of the House an expression of 
opinion as to this Report, because I am 
inclined to believe that the recommenda- 
tions contained in it are likely to carry us 
much further than most hon. Members 
are aware. I must, while agreeing with 
the right hon. Gentleman generally, ask 
him if he will be prepared to give us an 
opportunity of considering the Report 
this Session in time, if necessary, for that 
Report to be acted on, and for notice to 
be given to the present contractors ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : That is quite 
necessary. With regard to the matter 
raised by the hon. Member for Battersea, 
I must say that the custom alluded to by 
the hon. Member is most reprehensible, 
and I hope that it will net be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he desired to call attention to 
the arbitrary exercise of its rights by the 
Crown in the New Forest. The matter 
arose in this way—the Crown sold some 
timber in the New Forest, and the pur- 
chasers placed two steam engines in one 
of the glades to cut the timber up—in the 
Holmesleigh Lawn Glade. Great damage 
was done to the pasture ; and so agistors 
of the forest took out a summons against 
these men for damaging the pasturage 
belonging to the commoners to be heard 
in the Court of Verderers, who were the 
representatives of the commoners. Upon 
this the Crown, reviving an almost 
obsolete Statute, called upon the verderers 
within 10 days to answer certain interro- 
gatories requiring the production of deeds 
and maps. It was impossible for this to 
be done in the required time, and he 
asked that a little more grace should be 
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given to the verderers. He could not 
expect the House to take very great 
interest in this matter, but he had always 
found that there was amongst Members 
rather an affection for the New Forest as 
one of the best open spaces in the King- 
dom, and he had been asked to place the 
matter before them on behalf of the 
commoners. He would ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he could allow 
the verderers a little more time tor eply 
to the interrogatories * They might be 
able to do so in a month’s time, but even 
then it would involve considerable labour. 
If further time were not given they would 
prefer to drop the action rather than 
attempt to do that which was impossible. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he was not 
acquainted with the particulars of the 
ease, but he would consult those officials 
who were familiar with the facts, and, if 
possible, would give the hon. Member a 
reply to-morrow. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
said, he was anxious to direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee to one or two 
cases of hardship in the administration 
of the law in the Highlands. He could 
uot go fully into the case at this late 
hour, but he would appeal to the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he could not 
temper justice with mercy in the case of 
the four men, constituents of his (Dr. 
Macgregor’s), who were now suffering 
punishment out of all proportion to the 
offence they had committed? He had 
already called attention to the matter, 
but the Secretary for Scotland had not 
seen his way to liberate the men. 
The case was one of great hard- 
ship which should not be tolerated. 
Who were these Highlanders’ They 
were men who deserved well of their 
country. For the last century and 
a half there had not been a war or a 
battle in which they had not taken a 
brave and heroic part, and in that way 
had helped to promote the renown and 
prestige of the Empire. Why, then, 
should they be denied a little bit of 
ground to grow potatoes, which, indeed, 
had been promised them? It was in 
the effort to obtain this bit of land that 
these men technically broke the law, and 
for this they were sent to prison for two 
months. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given a highly eulogistic 
description of the Highland character 
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two years ago, which the hon. Member 
read to the House ; moreover, the mother 
of the Prime Minister was a Highland 
woman, and the Secretary for Scotland 
himself was half a Highlander, and other 
occupants of the Treasury Bench had 
Highland blood in their veins. Blood 
was thicker than water, and a little sym- 
pathy should be shown to these men. 
They were not criminals, but respectable, 
decent people who had made a mistake 
in the law, and were now suffering for 
it. He was sorry to say that on former 
occasions the Sheriff Substitute of the 
district had been guilty of oppressive 
conduct. Only a few years ago a fisher- 
man was found going home with a salmon 
accidentally caught in his net while 
pursuing his occupation in the open sea, 
For that alone he was sent three weeks 
to gaol. Unless he (Dr. Macgregor) got 
a definite promise from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he would reconsider the 
matter and liberate these men he would 
take the first opportunity to-morrow, if 
possible, of calling attention to the case 
again. 


Tae SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyax, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, that in regard to the 
last case, whether the salmon was caught 
accidentally or otherwise, the Go- 
vernment would support an Amend- 
ment on the Fishery Bill to come before 
the House which would place the Scot- 
tish population on the sea coast in the 
same position which the English and 
Irish population enjoyed now. The 
panegyric which the hon. Member had 
quoted could not, however, he was afraid, 
be allowed to affect the decision of a 
Minister whose duty it was to exercise 
the prerogative of merey. The very 
serious fault committed by the four men 
was one it was absolutely necessary, in 
the interests of justice and public order, 
to severely punish. It was no chance 
riot, but a piece of preconcerted lawless- 
ness. By what might be described as 
the sort of piracy that used to go on in 
the Highlands, a man who had taken a 
farm was treated by these men with 
violence which not only put him in 
danger of his life, but deprived him of 
his lawful rights. 


Dr. MACGREGOR: I 


beg your 


pardon—there was no personal violence. 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN said, there 
was ; but, in all the circumstances, he was 
quite unable to diminish the punishment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, he understood that the Govern- 
ment were quite prepared to give some 
opportunity to-morrow to discuss certain 
Irish questions which ought to be dis- 
cussed on the Vote on Account. They 
would, he understood, be prepared to 
allow a couple of hours towards the end 
of the Sitting, and would move the 
Adjournment before 5 o'clock to-morrow, 
if necessary, for the purpose. Under 
those circumstances he would vot recom- 
mend that any opposition should be 
offered to the taking of this Vote. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock ; Committee to sit 
again To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 430.) 
*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour, Clackmannan, &c.) moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill, which he 

said was a purely Departmental one, 

Sim H. MAXWELL (Wigton) re- 
gretted that he could not allow the Bill 
to pass. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(No. 427.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garver, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill. He said 
the measure gave effect to the wishes of 
agriculturists in the country that the Go- 
vernment should take over from the Local 
Authorities the suppression of swine fever. 
The Bill accordingly transferred the duty 
of stamping out the disease to the Board 
of Agriculture. The time was very op- 
portune for allowing the Bill to come 
into operation, because the outbreaks of 
swine fever were fewer than they had 
been for some years. The Government 
proposed to give a sum of £50,000 to 
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this desirable object. This Bill would 
relieve the local rates of the sums they 
now subscribed to stamp out swine fever, 
which it was generally admitted was 
money wasted, because it had no effect. 
But there was an appeal to the Local 
Taxation Fund, and it was upon that 
fund, if there was any expense, that it 
would finally fall. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. H. Gardner.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford), on rising, was received with cries 
of “Agreed!” “Agreed!” from the 
Trish Benches. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he objected to the Second Reading 
in consequence of the cries with which 
the right hon. Gentleman was greeted 
from the Benches opposite. 


It being after Midnight, and Objection 
being taken to Further Proceeding, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER UON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) (No. 2) BILL 
[Lords] (by Order).—(No. 419.) 

Verbal Amendments made. 
Bill read the third time, and passed with 

Amendments. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LAND (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
Lords Amendment to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (NO. 2) 
[REMISSION ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
remission of certain loans made by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to the Rosslare 
Harbour Commissioners, in pursuance of any 
Act of the present Session to make provision 
for certain purposes relating to Local Loans. 
—(Sir John Ilibbert.) 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 

Mr. H. Gardner 


{COMMONS} 
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SOLDIERS AND SAILORS (CIVIL 
EMPLOYMENT). 

Return presented, — relative thereto 
[ordered 21st June; Major Rasch] ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 360.] 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
(ORDINANCE, No. 33). 

Copy presented,—of Ordinance, No. 
33, Aberdeen, No. 3, Supplementary to 
Ordinance, No. 26 (Aberdeen, No. 2. 
Regulations as to Application of Parlia- 
mentary Grants, as to Salaries, and for 
the Institution of a Fee Fund, and for 
other purposes) [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
361.] 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
(ORDINANCE, No. 34). 

Copy presented,—of Ordinance, No. 
34, Edinburgh, No. 8 (Regulations for 
Degrees in Music) [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
362.) 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889 
(ORDINANCE, No. 35). 

Copy presented,—of Ordinance, No. 
35, Edinburgh, No. 9 (Regulations for 
Degrees in Seience in Public Health) [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 363.] 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1273 (Buda-Pesth), 1274 (New 
York), and 1275 (St. Petersburg) [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No, 297 (Sicily) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 12, 1893). 
Copy presented, — of Provisional 
Agreement between Great Britain and 
Servia respecting Commercial Relations. 
Signed at Belgrade, 4th July, 1893 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 4th August 1893. 


TOOK THE OATH. 
The Lord Braybrooke. 


PROGRESS OF INDIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount CROSS: My Lords, seeing 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
India in his place, I wish to ask him a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice. Every year there is, by 
Statute I believe, a Blue Book presented 
to Parliament called The Moral and 
Material Progress of India, At every 
tenth year it has been the custom lately 
that there should be a more popular book 
published for the information of the 
public upon this interesting subject. 
Some time ago, knowing the tenth year 
was approaching, I took the pains to 
find out some gentleman specially quali- 
fied in order that he might have the 
editing of that decennial account, more 
especially with regard to the poorer 
people—the ryots, and as to the condition 
of the inhabitants—the several peoples in 
the different parts of India. I wish to 
ask the noble Earl whether that book is 
now in progress, and whether there is 
any chance of its being presented before 
the Session is over, or whether there has 
not been time to finish the inquiries which 
it is necessary to make for the pur- 


pose ? 
Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 


STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 
KimberRLey): My Lords, the noble 
Viscount is very desirous, as I under- 
stand, to have an early summary of the 
Report, and not to have to wait as long 
for it as on previous occasions, a desire 
in which I fully sympathise with him, 
and I have been anxious that his wish 
should be carried into effect. I am afraid 
I have not altogether succeeded. The Go- 
vernment of India telegraphed—lI think 
it must have been before I was in Office 
—that the time allowed (six months) for 
collecting the necessary information was 
too short ; and they suggested that the 
Memoranda called for should be pre- 
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pared by the Local Governments and 
Corporations, and should form part of 
the Administrative Reports for 1892-3. 
A telegram has been sent in reply to the 
effect that it was intended that the 
Report should be published in the present 
July, and that short Memoranda should 
be prepared as requested. Those 
Memoranda only began to arrive in 
January last. On the 6th April, in reply 
to representations made to us from India, 
we approved their reasons for not com- 
pleting the Census before June last, and 
that, in accordance with that arrange- 
ment, Mr. Baynes would commence his 
“ Moral and Material” Report when he 
got the information from India, which 
will not have been finished, in fact, until 
about this time. Mr. Baynes is the 
gentleman who was appointed, I think, 
by the noble Viscount. He has recently 
begun to prepare his Report, and it is 
expected that it will be ready in January 
next—not before. I can assure the noble 
Viscount I am as anxious as himself 
that it should be published as soon as 
possible, but the information could not 
be obtained earlier. 


Viscount CROSS: I do not know 
whether I may infer from the noble 
Earl’s answer that the Report will be 
considerably fuller than those previously 
published, and that Mr. Baynes will have 
a pretty free hand in the matter. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : There 
is no kind of limitation imposed upon 
him, except that it should be prepared by 
the time mentioned. Of course, it will 
not be so full as if a longer time had 
been given, but I have no doubt it will 
be very useful and instructive. 


REPLACING H.M.S. ~ VICTORIA.” 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv HOOD or AVALON asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
it was intended to take a Supplementary 
Estimate in order to provide, with the 
least possible delay, for the commence- 
ment of a first-class battle-ship to re- 
place the Vietoria, and also for the entry 
of the necessary number of men to re- 
place those lost by the sinking of that 
ship? He said, the grievous loss the 
country had sustained must be deplored 
most deeply by all as a great national 
disaster. In Sir George Tryon the 
country had lost an Admiral of the very 
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highest distinction and ability, who had 
won the admiration and respect of the 
whole Naval Service and the entire con- 
fidence of every officer and man who had 
served under his command. We had 
also to deplore the loss of some 400 of 
our officers and trained men. But whilst 
deeply mourning their loss, one bright 
spot stood out conspicuously in this great 
disaster, which must command the ad- 
miration and sympathy of all, and that 
was the cool courage displayed and the 
high state of discipline maintained by 
officers and men to the very last. No 
panic was shown, but each man remained 
steady at his station until the order was 
given them to endeavour to save them- 


Replacing 


selves. The country might well be 
proud of such men. All honour to 


them! It was of vital importance that 
this great national loss should be repaired 
as soonas possible. First, as to replacing 
our trained men. Heretofore, when it 
had been necessary to do so through any 
sudden loss in the personnel of the Navy, 
an additional number of boys had been 
entered for the Service ; but the adoption 
of that course was not to be recommended 
in this case, and the trained men lost 
must be replaced by trained men. Boys 
after 18 months’ service in the training 
ships only became ordinary seamen at 18, 
and, therefore, if the necessary number of 
boys toreplace the men lost inthe Victoria 
were at once entered, nearly three years 
must elapse before they became ordinary 
seamen. On the other hand, a Marine 
recruit joined as a man in 14 months 
after passing through the whole of his 
training, and was ready to embark as a 
trained gunner, his cost to the country dur- 
ing training being £48, as compared with 
£102 for a boy, from his entry on the 
training ship to his becoming an ordinary 
seaman. He would, therefore, strongly 
recommend that an addition of 400 men 
should be made to that most valuable 
corps, the Royal Marines, to replace the 
loss of trained men in the Victoria, in 
the shortest possible time. Then as to 
replacing the vessel herself. The loss of 
® first-class battle-ship was a matter of 
the greatest importance at present when 
large increases were being made in the 
number of battle-ships in both the French 
and Russian Navies, and that loss should 
be replaced with as little delay as possible. 
Three years were required to complete 
a first-class battle-sbip, and six or seven 


Lord Hood of Avalon 
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months’ time would be saved if a new 
one were commenced now instead of 
waiting for the Naval Estimates for 
next year. There would be no necessity 
to wait fora design to be prepared, for 
that of the two first-class battle-ships in 
this year’s Programme could easily be 
adopted for a third, and but a moderate 
sum, comparatively speaking, would be 
required for the material and so much of 
the construction as could be carried out 
in the present financial year. He trusted 
the noble Earl the First Lord would be 
able to assure the House that it was in- 
tended to take a Supplementary Estimate 
for the purpose of replacing the grievous 
loss the country had sustained by this 
great national disaster. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): My 
Lords, I do not wonder at the noble and 
gallant Lord referring in appropriate 
and feeling terms to the serious loss 
of the Victoria, or at the tribute he has 
paid to the high discipline shown by the 
crew in the foundering of that vessel. 
But I do not intend to-night, in the few 
words in which I shall answer the noble 
and gallant Lord, to enlarge upon that 
painful subject. I will go at once to the 
answer I propose to make to him. I 
would first ask the noble and gallant 
Lord whether he considers that in the 
estimate of the strength of the Navy 
made by the Board to which he belonged 
they did not intend to have a margin of 
strength in the ships building and in 
commission, and whether, in a minor 
degree, they did not intend to have a 
margin with regard to the men? As to 
the ships, I think we should be in an 
exceedingly bad position if we calculated 
so narrowly the strength of our Navy 
and the number of ships we possess that 
we should be put into serious difficulties 
by the loss of one of them. I do not 
under-rate the serious nature of this loss ; 
but, at the same time, I deny that the 
loss is so pressing that immediate action 
is imperative in order to keep up the 
strength of the Navy. Having said that, 
I at once make the qualifying admis- 
sion that the loss of a great ship like 
this is, as the noble and gallant 
Lord says, a very serious and grave loss, 
and that in the Estimates and Pro- 
gramme we are making, and have 
made, the loss of the Victoria 
has been considered, and will be 
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considered in any plan of construction 
we have to lay down. That I say most 
deliberately. It would be impossible for 
any Board having a sense of responsi- 
bility to exclude from their view the 
loss the country has suffered by this 


grave disaster. Now I come to the 
other question of the seamen. I have 


very little to criticise in the remarks of 
the noble aad gallant Lord, but I do not 
think any immediate steps are pressed 
upon us owing to what has taken place. 
The losses in the Victoria, which were so 
serious and which we all so much de- 
plore, are divided among different ratings. 
There were 124 seamen lost. ‘That 
includes 15 boys. I will not go through 
every one, but will take some of the 
principal ratings. There were 81 stokers 


and 68 Marines. Altogether, exclusive of | 


the officers, there were 320 lost. Now, 
there will be no difficulty whatever, with 
the ships now in commission, in replacing 
the 124 seamen lost. If there were a 
difficulty, we could resort to two courses: 
We might resort to the course suggested 
by the noble and gallant Lord—namely, 
increasing the Marines, who can be made 
efficient much more rapidly and at a 
smaller cost than seamen. As the noble 
and gallant Lord has reminded your 
Lordships, the seamen now are educated 
and trained in special training ships as 
boys for a period of from one and a-half 
to two years. It may be necessary on 
account of this loss to keep up the rather 
large number of boys now entering the 
training ships for a longer period than 
would otherwise have beeu necessary. 
We may have to continue the number 
voted each year at the somewhat high 
figure at which they were put for 1892-3, 
That was not intended to be continued as 
a permanent figure, and it was supposed 
that by 1894-5, if those numbers were 
entered, we should have got up the 
strength of our seamen to what it should 
be for the number of our ships. That 
full number may have to be kept up, as I 
have said, rather longer in consequence 
of this serious loss. ‘Then, coming to the 
question of stokers, I have to say that 
we are trying to increase the number of 
stokers ; and the recruiting for them, 
under the new conditions we have im- 
posed, has been far satisfactory. 
If it continues as satisfactory as it has 
begun, we hope that by the end of the 
year we shall have brought up the 


so 


| 
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stokers to the number we have asked for 
in this year’s Estimate. That, I think, is 
satisfactory. With regard to the 
Marines, I also hear that the recruit- 
ing is satisfactory, and alike in this 
respect and in respect of the stokers we 
have sufficient numbers without reducing 
the standard. I need hardly say that if 
we reduced the standard for men joining 
the Navy, especially for the Marines, we 
could immediately increase the numbers 
very materially. There is another source 
to which we could turn in case of real 
necessity. We could turn to the Royal 
Naval Reserve men, and we believe we 
should be able to get at once a very con- 
siderable number of Royal Naval Reserve 
men to join the Navy as seamen if there 
were necessity for doing so. At present 
we do not think there is that necessity, 


jas we believe we shall have sufficient 


men to man the ships we put into com- 
mission. But in regard to this we are 
now considering very seriously—it has 
not been absolutely settled—whether we 
cannot put through training on board 
Iler Majesty's ships for a certain time 
Royal Naval Reserve men who are 
seamen just in the same way as we put 
officers of the Royal Naval Reserve into 
a great many ships that are commissioned. 
That is tae answer I have to give to the 
noble and gallant Lord. Iam not pre- 
pared to pledge Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to introduce a Supplementary Esti- 
mate. We do not consider that is 
necessary, and, while keeping in view 
our responsibility to maintain the strength 
of the Navy, we do not consider it is 
absolutely necessary to take fresh 
steps at present, considering especially 
that the ships under the Naval Defence 
Act are rapidly going forward. We 
may press forward to completion rather 
earlier some of those ships, but we do not 
consider the needs of the moment are so 
urgent that we must at once lay down a 
new ship or in any way increase the 
number of recruits in the Navy. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND AND 
DEAF CHILDREN) BILL.—(No. 219.) 
COMMITTEE, 
House in Committee (according to 
Order.) 
Clause 1, 
*Lorp SANDFORD regretted that the 
noble Lord who presided over the Royal 
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Commission on the Deaf and Blind in 
1889 was not present to give their Lord- 
ships the benefit of his experience on the 
subject. On the other hand, he was glad 
to see opposite the noble Lord now 
representing the Scotch Office, who gave 
so much time and attention to the work 
of that Commission, as he had done on | 
almost every Commission that had sat of | 
late years, for he would probably give | 
his assistance in carrying some of the 
Amendments, which were taken direct 
from the Report of the Commission. 
One point he would like to mention as a 
preliminary to moving the Amendments 
in detail 

Tue Ear. or KIMBERLEY : I beg 
the noble Lord’s pardon for interposing, | 
but I must remind him that it is not in 
Order for him to make a general speech 
in Committee. He must confine himself 
to his Amendments. 

*Lorp SANDFORD said, he was only 
proposing to save time by one or two 
remarks, which would have to be made on 
almost all the Amendments. His Amend- 
ment on this clause was to insert an ex- 
ception in the case of a deaf child under 
seven years of age, as recommended 
by the Commission. Under this Billa 
deaf or blind child could be sent to school 
at the age of five and kept there until 16. | 
He would not touch the case of blind | 
children, because the sooner they were | 
sent to school the better. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 9, after (“itself”) to insert 
(“except in the case of a deaf child underseven 
years of age ”).—(The Lord Sandford.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
agree tothis Amendment. I would only 
say that this is in the Seotch Act. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

*Lorp SANDFORD said, one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion (No. 208) was that, subject to in- 
spection, the control of the internal 
domestic management of the Institutions | 


should be left as heretofore with the 
existing Governing Bodies. The clause 


as it stood proposed to introduce repre- 
sentative Governors where the Education 
Department thought it possible or expe- 
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dient upon the Governing Body of every 
school, whether industrial or day, re- 
ceiving grants from the rates or from 
the Department. He thought this was 
unnecessary. He would not go back to 
the recommendations of Mr. Forster in 
1870, for circumstances and ideas had 
changed considerably since those days, 
but would only refer toa statement made 
when it was proposed that the London 
School Board should make an arrange- 
ment with the School Board of Liver- 
pool to send children to their industrial 
schools that— 

“ The Board had not the slightest representa- 
tion on the management of those schools, 
although they were almost entirely kept up by 
the contributions of the School Boards.” 

In reply to that, Mr. Lyulph Stanley said 
the Board had a power which was rather 


_ more efficacious than that representation, 


for they could send to the schools their 


Board Inspectors, who made suggestions 


which were generally agreed to by the 
managers. That was the line taken by 
Mr. Forster in 1870 in the House of 
Commons, when it was suggested that 
every voluntary school should have re- 
presentative Governors on its manage- 
ment. In this Bill provision was made 
for the representation of the Local 
Authorities, who sent their children to 
these schools, whether near or at a 
distance. His Amendment was based 
on a conversation he had had with 
the late Cardinal Manning as to the 
conditions on which  rate-aid should 
be given, when His Eminence said 
that he would have no objection to 
the inspection of any schools receiving 
such aid by officers of the rate-paying 
3ody which contributed to them ; but he 
would certainly object very much to 
representatives of School Boards or 
other Local Authorities being added to 
their management. His Eminence re- 
ferred to the case of industrial schools, 
and especially to the Roman Catholic 
Deaf and Dumb School at Boston Spa, in 
Yorkshire, where the system of inspection 
worked well. The Boards of Guardians 
of 63 Unions sent children to that 
Institution, They came from all quarters 
of the country: from Alnwick in the 
North, from Birkenhead and Swansea in 
the West, and a considerable number 
from London in the South. If it were 
claimed under this Bill that the large 
School Boards in Yorkshire should be 
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represented on the management of this 
Roman Catholic Institution, he did 


not think the Department would be 
able to resent this claim, and they would 
have a number of representatives from 
such towns as Sheffield, Leeds, York, 
and Manchester placed upon the Govern- 
ing Body, and over-ruling the existing 
Manager. He saw no necessity for that, 
for popular control was given by the Bill, 
which provided inspection by Local 
Authorities in the form which Mr. Lyulph 
Stanley and others thought was best. 


Moved, to leave out the Clause.—( The 
Lord Sandford.) 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
hope the House will not agree to this 
Amendment. The clause as it now 
stands is a very mild one, far less 
stringent than was strongly desired by 
many who took part in the preparation 
of the Bill in the other House, because 
it is merely giving to the Education 
Department power where they think it 
expedient and convenient to allow repre- 
sentation. In the case mentioned by the 
noble Lord, I should think it could not 
be done, becanse each of the 63 Boards 
of Guardians could not be represented on 
the Governing Body. But there are 
many cases where such representation 
can be provided, and it is extremely de- 
sirable, where a considerable amount of 
publie money is to be given, that in these 
schools there should be some representa- 
tion of thoxe who contribute the money. 
As I said before, this is only a provision 
that it may be done. If it were com- 
pulsory the noble Lord’s objections would 
have considerable weight ; but to give a 
discretionary power of this kind seems 
to me desirable and quite in accordance 
with the principles of the Bill. 


Amendment negatived, 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 4. 
*Lorp SANDFORD proposed to add 


to the clause a limitation of the powers 
of School Attendance Committees ap- 
pointed by Boards of Guardians. It was 
not perhaps generally known that the 
number of children who would come under 
the operation of the Bill was compara- 
tively small, There were in England and 


Wales about 2,000 blind children between 
5 and 16 years of age, of whom 1,544 were 
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at school in 1888, leaving only 450 unpro- 
vided for. ‘There were at present pro- 
bably from 6,000 to 7,000 deaf and 
dumb children between the same ages, of 
whom 2,500 were maintained in existing 
Institutions, generally denominational, 
If any of those schools were left in 
existence by the Money Clauses of thig Bill 
new accommodation to that extent would 
certainly not be required, and only about 
3,000 seats would, at the outside, have 
to be supplied for deaf and dumb children 
throughout England and Wales. In the 
Bill of 1892 only School Boards were 
given power to build schools for these un- 
fortunate children, because the Attendance 
Committees at present had no powers of 
providing schools at the cost of the rates. 
He proposed, however, to allow the At- 
tendance Committees in boroughs and 
large Urban Sanitary Authorities to have 
that power, because there might be a con- 
siderable number of these unfortunate 
ehildren in their districts. In country 
places, where such cases occurred very 
sporadically, there was no use in giving 
School Attendance Committees the power 
of providing schools which would be 
supplied by the District Councils referred 
to in this Bill, if and when appointed. As 
there would be under the Amendment 
2,534 School Authorities left with the 
power of providing schoo! accommodation, 
and there were only about 3,500 children 
to be accommodated, there was no use in 
giving to the 578 School Attendance 
Committees for Unions extended powers 
for making such provision. There would, 
on an average, be only four children to 
be provided for in each of the areas 
under their jurisdiction, 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 31, at end of Clause, to in- 
sert ( Provided that in the case of a School 
Attendance Committee appointed by a Board 
of Guardians, the powers of such Committee 
shall be limited to contributing to the annual 
maintenance of any school certified under this 
Act, and to the payment of the expenses of in- 
dividual children attending such school, but 
shall not extend to the provision of school ac- 
commodation for the purposes of this Act,”"— 
(The Lord Sandford.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
observe, in the first place, that there is, 
in one sense, the provision the noble 
Lord alludes to. The clause provides 
that if a District Council should be es- 
tablished it is to exercise those powers. 
Of course, that is assuming what may 
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not come to pass—it is as well to notice 
that; but in the interval the School 
Attendance Committee is to act. But I 
think there is some misapprehension in 
this matter. I admit that at first I 
entertained some objection to the clause 
on the ground that it did not seem to me 
a School Attendance Committee was 
exactly the kind of Body to spend the 
ratepayers’ money ; but | found that it 
was not the School Attendance Com- 
mittee which would have the discretion 
in the matter, and that the Authority was 
to be either the Board of Guardians, the 
Borough Council, or the Urban Sanitary 
Authority, appointing the School Attend- 
ance Committee, and acting through it. 
When I referred to the Act under which 
these Committees are appointed, I found 
that no expenditure whatever can be 
incurred without authority from the 
Board of Guardians, and, in point of fact, 
in all matters involving expenditure it is 
the Board of Guardians who will impose 
the taxation, and not the School Attend- 
ance Committee. All that is intended is 
that they are to use the latter as the Body 
best acquainted with the subject for the 
purpose of setting the matter in motion. 
As regards the general observation of the 
noble Lord, that there is no necessity to 
do this, I think it is necessary. It seems 
to me that when you are enacting pro- 
visions requiring schools for deaf and 
blind children it is absolutely necessary 
those enactments should be extended to 
the whole Kingdom. What the noble 
Lord proposes is that in those districts, 
which are very numerous, where there 
are School Attendance Committees, they 
shall have no power to erect a school for 
this purpose. My own experience in 
these matters is that it is very rarely they 
will do so—that these Committees and 
rural Boards of Guardians will not incur 
expense unnecessarily. No doubt there 
will be cases where it is absolutely un- 
necessary, and they will, as a matter of 
course, contribute to some other schools ; 
but there may be cases where there are 
no means of providing for the education 
of these children except by the erection 
of schools, and this clause as now framed 
will give that power. It seems to me 
to be giving power which certainly ought 
to be lodged somewhere, and that it is 
better it should be done in this way. 


Elementary 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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Clause 5. 

Lorp SANDFORD moved the inser- 
tion of the following clause from the 
Bill of the late Government :— 
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Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 39, to insert new sub-section : 
((2.) “In granting or withholding their consent 
under this section the Education Depart- 
ment shall take into consideration the suffi- 
ciency of the accommodation available for 
blind and deaf children in existing schools.”) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
must say I do not quite see the necessity 
for this. The clause runs that the 
Department is to exercise the power in 
any case in which the exercise of that 
power appears to the Department to be 
expedient. That appears tome to cover the 
case, because, of course, one of the grounds 
upon which the matter would be deter- 
mined would be the accommodation 
available. It seems to me to follow 
almost as a matter of course, and I do 
not see any reason for specifying these 
particular things. The whole question 
would turn upon whether there was or 
was not sufficient accommodation. | I 
imagine that the course taken would be 
that the Department would require from 
the persons applying a full statement of 
the grounds upon which it was alleged 
that the accommodation was not avail- 
able, and they would thereupon make 
inquiry in order to ascertain if it was the 
case that accommodation did not exist ; 
and I cannot see in the least why these 
particular things should be singled out. 

Viscount CROSS: This Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord would, at all 
events, point out to the Department that 
it is their special duty to look after these 
particular cases. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not see why it is necessary, because it 
seems to me that the provision points 
that out of itself, almost by necessary im- 
plication. 


On Question ? their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 23; Not Contents 18. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 6 agreed to. 

Clause 7. 


*Lorpv SANDFORD said, this was one 
of the most important and serious clauses 


in the Bill. The Lord President had 
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Elementary 


been applied to on this subject by his 
noble and learned Friend Lord Morris, at 
whose request he had taken up the ques- 
tion. When moving the Second Read- 
ing the Lord President had promised to 
consider whether the clause should not 
be amended, as the words were of rather 
doubtful interpretation. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
might, perhaps, save the noble Lord some 
trouble by explaining one little point, 
not interfering with the Amendment. I 
did not like to answer the other night, 
though I thought the words somewhat 
ambiguous ; but I find that arises en- 
tirely from the word “or” being used 
instead of “and.” I think the noble 
Lord will at once see the effect of that. 
It is simply a verbal error. 

*Lorp SANDFORD said, that sub- 
stituting “and” for “or,” the clause as 
it stood imposed upon the managers of 
these Institutions, which had done so 
much good work in times past, and which, 
he hoped, would be recognised under the 
Bill, though no provision was made for 
their immediate certification, too great a 
burden. He would take the case of the 
Roman Catholic school at Boston Spa, 
which he had already referred to. It 
appeared from the Report of the Royal 


Commission that the cost per head of 


educating the deaf and dumb was 
£7 198. 10d.—a large sum ;_ but 


for the instruction of those poor ehildren 
a considerable number of teachers were 
required, For maintenance, food, and 
clothing in those Institutions generally the 
cost was £16 18s., the total charge being 
£24 17s. 10d. At Boston Spa there 
were 150 scholars, and the cost was 
£22 6s. 6d. This reduction upon the 
general average was owing to the devoted 
Sisters of Charity (St. Vincent de Paul) 
giving their services almost gratuitously. 
The children’s payments amounted to 
£16 Os. 2d., leaving £6 6s. 4d. to be 
supplied by voluntary effort. Last year 
the voluntary contributions, which, like 
those to similar Institutions throughout 
the country, had fallen off, amounted to 
£4 17s. Ifthe parents’ payments were 
not to be taken into account, and one- 
third of the cost of the school was to be 
supplied by voluntary effort, instead of 
£4 17s., £7 8s. 10d. would be required. 
From the falling-off in contributions, 


the schools were already getting into debt, 
and to require the larger sum to be sup- 
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plied pointed to the closing of those 
valuable Institutions altogether. On the 
other hand, one-fifth would only amount 
to £4 9s. 3d., which the Institutions 
would be able to obtain and to go on 
flourishing. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 39, 
to leave out (“ third ”) and insert (“ fifth”). 
—( The Lord Sandford.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
sorry I cannot consent to the substitu- 
tion of one-fifth, The object of the 
clause is to prevent the schools being 
supported practically by public money 
alone—that there shall be a substantial 
contribution towards the management of 
these schools. That seems to me to be 
a proper provision, and I think one-third 
is right. I cannot agree to the substitu- 
tion of one-fifth ; but if the noble Lord 
does not press that, I shall not resist the 
next Amendment. It was intended to 
exclude from the Bill the calculation of 
the parents’ payments for the children 
boarded, lodged, and educated at the 
schools ; but on that poiat, if the noble 
Lord does not press the one-fifth in- 
stead of one-third—-whilst I know that 
in the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, Which inserted the words, a good 
deal of importance was attached to them, 
as they were not in the original Bill— 
I shall not press for their retention. 

Viscount CROSS: As far as the 
last observation of the noble Lord is 
concerned, I entirely agree. I may say 
that I have received a letter from Bir- 
mingham, where they feel very strongly 
on the matter, stating that it would have 
the effect of injuring the Institution there, 
which is doing very good work, 


*Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, as Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee 


of the largest Blind Institution in the 
country —that at Norwood—he could 
state that they were not afraid of one- 
third, which they considered was a fair 
test to put upon such an Institution. 
*Lorpv SANDFORD said, if his second 
Amendment were accepted, he would not 
press the reduction to one-fifth. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Then 
the noble Lord's next Amendment will 
be agreed to. 
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Amendment moved, 
In lines 39, 40, and 41, to leave out (“or the 
ae sey made by the parent of the children 
rded and lodged or educated in the school.”’) 
—(The Lord Sandford.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Supreme Court of 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 8 agreed to. 
Clause 9. 
*Lorpv SANDFORD asked for an 


explanation of the words “regard being 
had to the provisions of the Education 
Act, 1891.” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
afraid that point has escaped me, and I 
cannot answer it off-hand. If the noble 
Lord will allow me to answer it in 
Standing Committee, I will then give 
him an explanation, but at present I do 
not feel quite sure what it is. 


Clause agree | to. 


Clause 10. 


*Lorp SANDFORD proposed to insert 
the words “or boarding with any person,” 
as parents would no doubt wish to have 
a voice in the selection of the persons 
with whom their children were to be 
placed. 


Amendment moved, in page 5, line 17, 
after (“school”) to insert (“ or boarding 
with any person”).—( The Lord Sand- 
ford.) 


*Lorp HALSBURY: The Local 
Authority might nominate some person 
to whose care the parent would not like 
to confide his child. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
Bill provides in a previous clause that they 
are toarrange, if possible, for the boarding- 
out being with some person belonging to 
the religious persuasion of the parent. 
That, of course, is desirable ; but I think 
if these words were inserted they might 
give rise todifficulties in cases of boarding- 
out orphans and similar cases. If due 
care is taken as to the religious education, 
that, I think, will be sufficient. This 
might give rise sometimes to a great deal 
of embarrassment if it entailed an in- 
quiry what were the religious persuasions 
of parents. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 agreed to, 


{LORDS} 





Judicature Bill. 


Clause 12. 


Amendment moved, in page 5, line 31, 
after (“education”) to insert (“and 
“industrial training.”) — (The Lord 
Sandford.) 


Tue Ear. or KIMBERLEY : I think 
I can explain to the noble Lord that 
there is no occasion for this Amendment, 
because the Definition Clause includes 
what he intends. That clause says at 
line 16— 

“ The expression ‘elementary education’ may 
include industrial training, whether given in the 
school which the child attends or not.” 

I am informed by the draftsman that that 
is intended. 

*Lorp SANDFORD said, the Amend- 
ment followed the terms of the Scotch 
Act, but he had overlooked this Definition 
Clause. 
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Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 13. 

Verbal Amendments. 

Clauses 14 to 17, inclusive, agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee ; and to be printed, as amended. 
(No. 241.) 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL 
[H.L.). 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 
Amendments reported (according to 


Order). 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscuELL) : My Lords, I have to move 
an Amendment on page 2 at the end of the 
clause to add a sub-section. The object is 
this : Some question has arisen whether by 
the rule-making power of the Rule Com- 
mittee rules can be made relating to inter- 
pleaders. Inconvenience has been found 
to arise from this doubt, and this Amend- 
ment is really to carry out an Act which 
has already received the sanction of the 
Legislature by applying the rule-making 
power to the Acts mentioned in the 
Schedule. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 3, page 2, at the end of the clause 
add a sub-section :—** The power to make rules 
conferred by the Judicature Acts, 1873 to 1891, 
shall include power to make rules with respect 
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Adjournment of 


to the matters contained in and regulated by the 
enactments described in the Schedule to this 
Act.” —( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Then 
in Clause 5 I have to move an Amend- 
ment which I do not think is one of sub- 
stance as the Bill now stands ; but I am 
afraid some misapprehension has arisen 
as to the intention of Clause 4. When 
the matter was before the Standing Com- 
mittee I believe some observations of 
mine were understood as indicating an 
intention that that part of the section 
which related to age of retirement should 
not be applicable to any existing officers 
of the Court. Certainly that is not the 
effect of the Amendment of which I gave 
notice, according to my opinion, nor the 
effect of the Bill as it now stands ; but, 
at the same time, I am given to under- 
stand that I was understood as having 
made that statement. I daresay, when 
one is talking about various sections, what 
is said intending to apply only to certain 
of the Judicial officers may be understood 
as applying to all. Having stated that 
the one main object of the Bill was 
to put the clerks and officers in the 
Central Office of the Supreme Court, 
speaking generally, in the same 
position as Civil Service clerks in 
regard to the scheme of retirement, to 
have excluded all the clerks in that office 
from the retirement conditions would have 
been practically not to put them on the 
same footing as the Civil Service clerks, 
but to leave them entirely outside. That 
certainly was not my intention ; it was 
not the effect of the Amendments of which 
I gave notice, nor is it the effect of the 
Bill as it now stands. The proposal I 
now make is, in my judgment, only 
putting into a form less open to dispute 
what I understand to have been sanctioned 
in Standing Committee; and it is with 
that view I propose the Amendment of 
which I have given notice. 


Amendment moved, 

In Clause 5, page 3, line 23, leave out Sub- 
sections (3) and (4) and insert the following 
sub-section :-—* (3.) Any order made under this 
section may be made to apply to any officer of 
the Supreme Court, whether appointed before 
or after the passing of this Act, except that an 
order as to retirement or removal shall not in 
any case apply to any master or other judicial 
officer."—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


{4 Aveust 1893} 
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Lorp MACNAGHTEN asked if the 
noble and learned Lord would have any 
objection to insert at the end of Sub- 
section 3— 

“Nor shall any such order apply to any officer 
appointed before the passing of this Act who 
holds office by Statute during good behaviour.” 
The noble and learned Lord was aware 
that there were persons in that position 
who would be affected by the clause as it 
stood. 


Lorp HALSBURY: I hope the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
will agree to that suggestion. It seems 
to me to be very undesirable that persons 
who have already a certain status by 
Statute and who hold office during good 
behaviour should by a kind of side wind 
be deprived of their office. That would, 
I think, cause great dissatisfaction and 
be a great blot upon a Bill otherwise 
beneficial. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : I do 
not wish to affect Civil servants in the 
legal offices referred to, and, therefore, I 
should certainly not oppose the Amend- 
ment proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I 
would ask the noble Earl the Leader of 
the House whether on Tuesday next, as 
there will not be much to be done, and it 
might probably be convenient for many 
noble Lords to be able to leave town at 
an earlier period than they would other- 
wise, it would not be advisable for the 
House to meet at a quarter past 4, instead 
of half past 5 as usual on Tuesdays ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
quite agree that it would be extremely 
convenient to everyone, and, therefore, 
I will give notice that on Monday I 
shall move that the House do meet at a 
quarter past 4 on Tuesday instead of 
half past 5, and the Standing Com- 
mittee will be fixed for 3 o'clock. I 
shall also take the opportunity of moving 
that we meet again after the adjournment 
at the usual hour of a quarter past 4, as 
there will be no Standing Committee on 
that day. 
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Read 3°, with the Amendments, and 
passed, and returned to the Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL.—(No. 229.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order) ; further Amendments made ; and 
Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892, AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—( No, 220.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL 
(No. 234.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


[H.L.], 


COUNTY OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
BILL.—(No, 235.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF INCOR- 
PORATION) BILL [#.L.]—(No. 236.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3% on Monday 
next. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL. 
(No. 237.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.L.].—(CNo. 238.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday 
next. 


LAW OF 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
(No, 239.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 


{LORDS} 








Tolls, &e., Bill. 
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BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 226.) 
House in Committee (according to 

Order): Bill reported without Amend- 

ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 

Committee. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [H.1.].—(No. 230.) 

Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 
ments made ; Bill passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


TRUST INVESTMENT BILL , #1.) 
(No. 232.) 
Read 3* (according to Order); and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL. 
(No. 223.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and 
returned to the Commons. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1883 AND 1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Order for the Third Reading on 

Monday next, discharged. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (LEEDS AND 
LIVERPOOL CANAL) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons : read 1* ; 
to be printed; and referred to the 

Examiners. (No. 242.) 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NAVIGATION 
OF THE RIVERS AIRE AND CALDER) 
BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1° ; 
to be printed; and referred to the Ex- 

aminers. (No, 243.) 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (GRAND JUNC- 
TION CANAL) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 


to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
(No. 244.) 


aminers. 
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CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (WARWICK AND 
BIRMINGHAM CANAL) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 245.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till Monday next, 
a quarter past Four o'clock, 


eer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 4th August 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN- 
AGE AND IMPROVEMENT BILL [ Lords) 
(by Order). 

CONSIDERATION, 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said, 
that in moving the re-committal of this 
Bill and the Instruction, he must repeat 
what he said yesterday, that he would 
have preferred the method of procedure 
which the hon. Member for Wicklow 
(Mr. J. O'Connor) proposed to adopt, as 
he considered it would be a more expe- 
ditious way of achieving the object he 
hadin view ; but inasmuch as that method 
of procedure had been ruled out of Order, 
there was no alternative open to him 
but to make the Motion which he now 
made. He might mention that he had 
made this Instruction mandatory for the 
purpose of giving time. The present 
Bill was a Bill to constitute a joint 
Drainage Board for the purpose of carry- 
ing out a considerable scheme of drainage 
for the two townships of Blackrock 
and Kingstown. This Drainage Board 


was to be composed equally of members 
chosen by the Kingstown Township 
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Board and the Blackrock Township 
Board, and he sought to put into the Bill 
a clause reducing the township franchise 
in Blackrock to £4. At present the 
Municipal franchise in Kingstown was £4, 
in Blackrock it was £8. So that if the 
Bill passed in its present form they would 
have one-half of the Drainage Board 
elected on a £4 franchise, and the other 
half elected on an £8 franchise. The 
number of Municipal voters in Blackrock 
was absurdly small when compared with 
the population, and when compared with 
the number of Parliamentary voters. The 
population of Blackrock was, in round 
numbers, about 9,000; the Parliamen- 
tary electorate was between 1,100 and 
1,200, while the Municipal franchise 
was a little over 500, and he might 
observe that, owing to the want of a 
system of revision, the Municipal electo- 
rate was yearly decreasing. In 1890 
the electorate was 682; in 1891 it was 
reduced to 605 ; in 1892 it was reduced 
to 586, and he was informed that there 
was every probability that when the lists 
for this year were made out, it would be 
found that the number of Municipal 
electors in Blackrock would not be much 
more than 500. He asserted that that 
was a gross anomaly when they con- 
sidered the population, and also the num- 
ber of Parliamentary voters. It was 
often said—and he dared say it would be 
said there that day—that the ratepayers 
were more interested than any other class 
of ratepayers in schemes such as this. But 
the curious thing was that the biggest 
ratepayers in the Blackrock township 
were absolutely not represented at all, 
and for this simple reason—that there was 
no provision whatever for joint occupa- 
tion votes. There were several large 
establishments in Blackrock township 
with which he was personally acquainted, 
They paid the largest amount of rates, 
and owing to the fact that there was no 
provision for registering joint occupiers 
every single one of these ratepayers was 
absolutely excluded from the list of 
voters. He was not in love with big rate- 
payers as a general rule, but he thought 
this state of things was a gross anomaly, 
All this was aggravated by the fact that 
there was absolutely no provision in the 
Township Act for the revision of votes, 
The Secretary of the Township Board 
was in this matter judge and jury, 
counsel, public, and all. He discharged 





the duty of revising the lists in his own 
office. Nobody knew how he did it or 
when he did it. He took the names 
from some list or other, and put them on 
or kept them off at his own sweet will 
and pleasure. He did not know any- 
thing about the gentleman himself, and 
he should be sorry, in the absence of 
definite information, to say that he mis- 
used his position. He did not allege 
that he did, because he was unable to 
prove it, and he should be sorry to allege 
anything he could not prove; but what 
he did say was this: that no single person 
ought to be entrusted with a duty of this 
description, which ought to be performed, 
as in the case of Parliamentary voters’ 
revision, by a public officer in a public 
court with an opportunity to the voters 
of seeing that their rights were pre- 
served, and that no injury was done to 
them. In no case ought it to be possible 
for the revision to be effected as it was at 
the present moment in Blackrock. An 
objection was raised to his proposal 
by gentlemen who said that he pro- 
posed to introduce machinery in the 
Blackrock Township which did not 
exist in any of the other townships 
around Dublin except Kingstown. In- 
stead of the fact that in none of the 
townships around Dublin did machinery 
exist for the public revision of the voters’ 
lists being a ground for delay, he sub- 
mitted that it was a ground for beginning 
the reform at once. Blackrock town- 
ship had got into the control of a family 
ring. He made no charge against these 
gentlemen personally. Personally he 
knew nothing about them, though he 
knew most of them as politicians. They 
belonged to the richer class in Blackrock, 
and they managed the affairs of the 
Blackrock township to suit the purposes 
of the family ring which they constituted. 
They did not seem to care one farthing 
about the opinion of the ratepayers. If 
anything ought to be the property of the 
public it was the Town Hall, which was 
built and was maintained at the cost of 
the ratepayers, rich and poor. Yet, 
unless it suited the purposes of this family 
ring, they refused to let the Town Hall 
to anybody but their own party for 
public meetings. And he believed the 
practice was—but on this point he was 
not quite sure—that when they did meet 
themselves they met to the exclusion of 
the ratepayers. They would not allow 
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the ratepayers to attend their meetings, 
and they had gone so far as to expel from 
the Board room the hon. Member for 
the St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin, 
simply because he made himself trouble- 
some in exposing their manner of 
managing the affairs of the Blackrock 
township. The hon. Member for the 
St. Patrick’s Division was absolutely one 
of the largest ratepayers in the township, 
and naturally under any fair system of 
franchise he would himself occupy a seat 
on the Board. But the result of the 
state of things which he was attempting 
to describe to the House was that this 
gentleman—one of the most intelligent 
in the whole community, and one of the 
largest ratepayers—had not only been 
unable to obtain a seat at this Board, but 
on one or two oceasions when he had 
attempted to witness with his own eyes 
the manner in which the Board trans- 
acted their business he had been expelled 
from the room. What was it he (Mr. 
Clancy) proposed ? He had down 
yesterday, and some days previously, a 
Motion for the reduction of the franchise 
in Blackrock to the household level. He 
put down that Motion to assert a 
principle which he thought was too often 
ignored—namely, that the poorest rate- 
payers in the community had as much 
right as the richest ratepayers to a voice 
in the management of their Municipal 
affairs. They paid quite as much, or 
more, in proportion to their means than 
the richer ratepayers. He put down 
that Motion for household suffrage to 
assert the principle, and so that hereafter 
their opponents could not say they had 
not asserted this principle when they had 
had the opportunity. If he could he 
would establish household suffrage both 
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in Kingstown and Blackrock; but he 
acknowledged that it would be a 


step in advance if a _ provision to 
that effect were inserted at this stage of 
the Bill, and therefore he had taken the 
moderate course of proposing to equalise 
the franchise in the two townships. It 
might be objected that such a provision 
should not be introduced at the present 
stage of the Bill, There were two pre- 
cedents on this point present to his mind. 
In 1885, in the case of the Rathmines and 
Rathgar Township Bill, when the Bill 
had reached the very same stage which 
the present Bill oceupied the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
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Dean (Sir C. Dilke) proposed and carried 
the reduction of the franchise in the town- 
ship of Rathmines and Rathgar from £10 
to £4. In 1886 the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) went further, 
and proposed and carried a provision for 
the reduction of the franchise in Belfast 
in connection with the Belfast Main 
Drainage Scheme to the household level, 
which was further than the present pro- 
posal went. Again, it was said that if 
this Motion was carried the Bill would be 


lost. They had heard that argument 
before. Why should the Bill be thrown 
out? If the House of Lords threw out 


the Bill on this ground, they would ‘con- 
fess that they would prefer that the 
people of Blackrock should be slowly 
poisoned by bad water rather than con- 
sent to lower the existing franchise. He 
would predict that the Bill would not be 
lost if this Motion was carried. The 
House of Lords would pass the Bill if the 
promoters did not object, and he should 
like the promoters to go back to Black- 
rock and challenge public opinion upon 
the proposal he had made. He challenged 
them to get a verdict in any public meet- 
ing in Blackrock against the proposal. 
Another objection was taken to his pro- 
posal by gentlemen who said that though 
they had no objection to the reduction of 
the franchise in the ordinary way they 
objected to it being made in this manner, 
He (Mr. Clancy) had been in the House 
for eight or nine years. The Irish Party 
had every year introduced a Bill to effect 
the reduction of the Municipal franchise 
in Ireland, but they had never been able 
to get such a Bill passed. This reform 
was urgently needed, and he asked the 
House to agree to his Motion. 

*Sirn C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he rose at the 
request of ithe hon. Member who had 
made the Motion to second it. The hon. 
and learned Member had largely founded 
his argument on the precedent to which 
he (Sir C. Dilke) had induced the House 
to assent in 1885, of dealing with this 
matter of the franchise in urban districts 
in their Private Bills as they came before 
the House. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had said that the Municipal franchise 
in Ireland had been left long unaltered, 
although from year to year a change had 
been proposed. He remembered in the 


first year that the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington (Lord R. Churchill) came 
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into the House, and when he was acting 
as private secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland he made a powerful 
speech in support of a change in the Irish 
Municipal franchise, and pointed out the 
terrible evils that existed in Ireland under 
the present system. And the state of things 
which existed in Ireland underthe Towns 
Commissioners was even worse than that 
which existed under the Municipal Cor- 
porations. He would remind the House, 
as the hon. and learned Member had re- 
ferred to it, that in 1885 and 1885 a pro- 
posal precisely similar to that now before 
the House was carried in the Rathmines 
Bill, and also in the Belfast Drainage 
Bill. The grounds on which he brought 
this matter before the House in 1885, 
and why he so strongly supported the 
present proposal, were because the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Classes in Ireland, over 
which he himself had the honour to pre- 
side, was almost entirely directed to this 
one point. The Commissioners pointed 
out in their Report with absolute unani- 
mity—for the Report was signed by 
every member of the Commission—that 
of all the evils which affected the condi- 
tion of the working classes in the Muni- 
cipal and urban districts in Ireland, those 
which were directly due to the present 
condition of the franchise were by far 
the greatest, and that almost all those 
evils were traceable to the condition of 
the franchise in those towns. The Com- 
missiovuers pointed out not only the 
curious nature of these franchises, but 
also the extraordinary thing on the part 
of the Municipal and Urban Authorities 
that they did not even observe the provi- 
sions of the law such as they were. He 
believed'that in England they could hardly 
realise what thestate of things in Ireland 
was. The only Electoral Body in England 
that in the least resembled the Urban 
non-Municipal Bodies in Ireland was the 
Thames Conservancy in so far as regarded 
the Upper Thames. That Body acted 
under an Act of 1795, and the gentleman 
who was responsible for the Register 
seriously maintained that he had no right 
to remove the names of persons who 
were dead, and as the Register was first 
made up in 1795 some of the original 
voters were still retained on it. The 
Report of the Royal Commission to which 
he had referred used the very strongest 
language on this question, and said it 
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was useless to talk about any reforms of 
detail concerned with the condition of 
the working classes in Ireland until the 
question of the franchise had first 
been dealt with. The Commissioners 
stated— 

“ The existing evils of administration are not 
due to defects in, but to the failure of the exist- 
ing authorities in acting upon, legislation which 
has invested them with ample powers, . .. It is 
not inthe amendment of details of existing 
Statutes that the chief remedy lies for the 
deplorable condition of the dwellings of the 
working classes in the towns of Ireland, The 
legislation in existence has not been tried. There 
are provisions in Acts of Parliament which have 
been drawn expressly to meet the evils de- 
scribed to Your Majesty's Commissioners; but 
they are allowed to remain a dead letter, It 
will be well to again consider who are the 
authorities, who, while invested with consider- 
able powers, have neglected to use them in face 
of a state of things which calls for the most 
energetic action.” 

The Report of the Commissioners went 
on to show that— 

“The majority of the people who are rated 
for the expenses of Local Government have no 
voice in the election of the Corporate Body who 
spend the rates.” 

It was a rather curious fact that while 
the death rate of Ireland, as a whole, 
was lower than the death rate in England, 
the death rate in the Irish towns was 
far higher than in English towns, and 
this was traceable to the condition in 
which the working classes existed. The 
evidence taken by the Commissioners 
showed most plainly that the miserable 
condition of things which existed in the 
urban districts was owing to the defects 
of Local Government in Ireland. The 
only recommendation the Commissioners 
made with regard to Ireland was that 
urgency should be given to the question 
of Local Government in Ireland, It was 
that strong Report, based on evidence 
which had been laid before the House, 
that induced him to take the action he 
did in 1885. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, he had heard, was likely to oppose 
this proposal of the hon. Member for 
North Dublin. He would remind the 
Chief Secretary that those who sat 
beside him on the Treasury Bench 
opposed in 1886 a Motion similar to 
that now before the House, but that 
they afterwards saw cause to repent of 
the course they then took, and to support 
a Motion which they had previously 
opposed. His right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary was a good Radical on 
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most occasions, but he did not trust him 
altogether on this question of popular 
franchises in local Governing . Bodies, 
The Chief Secretary was asked some 
little time ago if he would do away 
with qualifications which existed with 
regard to certain Sanitary Authorities 
in Ireland, and he replied that so soon 
as he received representations from any 
of those Bodies in favour of doing away 
with qualifications he would be glad to 
consider it. If he trusted to those 
Bodies to do away with their own 
qualifications, or to change their own 
system, it would never be done. He 
believed there was a great majority on 
both sides of the House who thought it 
wise to popularise these franchises for 
local Governing Bodies, and he 
believed it should be done in the present 
case. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “Bill,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “ be 
re-committed to the former Committee.” 


—(Mr. Clancy.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. Me ior, York, W.R., 
Sowerby): I am not going to say any- 
thing to the House upon the merits of 
this proposal, because, so far as the 
merits are concerned, it is no part of my 
duty, and not my business, to deal with 
them. I have really to lay before the 
House the observations that occur to me 
in my capacity as guardian of the Private 
Bill Legislation ; and, having done that, 
it will be entirely for the House to say 
whether they will accept the view put 
forward by the hon, Member for North 
Dublin, or whether, on the other hand, 
they will accept the view which I am 
going to suggest on the other side, not 
with the object of opposing the Motion, 
but simply of doing what I conceive to 
be my duty, and laying before the House 
those matters which I think ought to be 
called attention to upon the practice of 
the Private Bill Committee. The hon. 
and learned Member for North Dublin 
has laid an extremely forcible and clear 
statement on the matter before the House ; 
but I think even he will admit that what 
he is asking the House of Commons to 
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do is a strong order. His answer to that 
will be that, no doubt, this is a strong 
order, but, at the same time, the cireum- 
stances are such as to justify him in 
making it. 

Mr. CLANCY: And it has been done 
before. 

Mr. MELLOR : I am coming to that. 
I think I ought to assume, after what has 
taken place, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has a strong case in this 
matter. But I want to point out that, 
while he has a strong case, I think 
he is asking for a very strong order. He 
says that this has been done before, and I 
agree. I do not attach so much im- 
portance to the first precedent as he does, 
because in the Bill of 1885 there was an 
original voting clause, and what was 
done upon its consideration was to deal 
with that subject, and to alter it; and, 
therefore, that precedent, I do not think, 
ought to have as much weight as the 
hon. Member seems to place upon it. 
I would ask the House whether it will 
follow the precedent of the Belfast 
Drainage Bill or revert to what I con- 
ceive to be the old practice of the House 
of Commons, and say that under the 
circumstances it is not disposed to adopt 
the hon. Member's proposal ? That is a 
question for the House to determine and 
not for me, and before I go any further 
in that matter I desire to draw attention 
to two points : In the first place, the Bill 
has passed both Houses of Parliament. 
It has been examined by two Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and no suggestion of the question 
which has now been raised was made. 
There may be good reason for raising 
that question. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman may ask how I would have 
acted, Well, I should either have appeared 
before the Committees or employed coun- 
sel to do so for me. That is the system 
adopted by Parliament. It may be a 
good system or a bad one. This is a 
serious matter to hon. Members from 
Ireland, and I ask them to pause in any 
decision they may arrive at, and from 
which they may expect to reap an advan- 
tage, by following the precedent of the 
Belfast Drainage Bill. Such a precedent, 
though advantageous for the moment, 
may turn out to ‘be disadvantageous to 
them hereafter. They had an experience 
of that when the Belfast Drainage Bill 
was quoted against hon, Members, and 
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that precedent was made as if for the 
purpose of defeating a measure they 
were interested in. I think I may appeal 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Cork, who has a considerable 
acquaintance with Private Bill Business 
in this House and who has for some 
time given valuable service to the 
Referees Committee. I am sure he will 
appreciate the force of what I am say- 
ing. You may say—* The case is so 
important that it should over-ride these 
considerations * ; but it should be borne 
in mind that the Private Bill practice of 
Parliament has not been as strict as the 
Public Bill practice, and it may con- 
sequently be argued that it will be to the 
advantage of the House and the country 
to assimilate the Private Bill practice as 
far as we can to the Public Bill practice. 
But this would scarcely do, because in 
the case of a Gas or Water Bill which 
has been passed through Select Com- 
mittees, and comes back to the House, 
an attempt might be made to engraft 
upon its provisions some totally different 
subject when no opportunity has been 
afforded for the Committee to hear wit- 
nesses, and to consider the evidence as it 
affects the provisions of the Bill. I 
hope hon. Members will not misunder- 
staud what I say. I am pointing out 
the extreme importance of preserving 
the ordinary practice of the House. 
I think we ought never to resort to 
special remedies at all unless there 
is an enormous grievance, and I submit 
that it is far more important to the 
Irish Members and to everybody that 
the principles of this Private Bill Legis- 
lation should be preserved than that the 
object of the hon. Member opposite 
should be attained. If this Motion is 
adopted it will form a strong precedent— 
it will be a guide to me as to the attitude 
I am expected to take. I hope, there- 
fore, the House will pause before adopting 
the Motion. Hon. Members may think 
that they have a strong grievance, but I 
submit that that is not the question. 
The question is, are you going to set 
aside the plan of allowing Select Com- 
mittees to take evidence and to care- 
fully consider the questions that come 
before them? If you are going delibe- 
rately and with your eyes open to set 
aside the system which in the past has 
worked well, consider what a precedent 
you are setting, and what difficulties you 








may be creating for yourselves. I cannot 
help thinking that before you by a very 
ingenious movement put aside the ordi- 
nary practice of Private Bill Legislation, 
and adopt this strong and special remedy 
over-riding the Standing Order and in- 
serting a clause in the Bill which the 
Committee cannot consider, and on which 
they can call no evidence, you should 
have an overwhelming case. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.) said, 
that in the absence, through illness, of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Dublin (Mr. H. Plunkett), in whose con- 
stituency the townships lay, he opposed 
the Amendment on the general ground 
that the House was being asked to follow 
a course which had never, with the ex- 
ception of two cases, by no means on all- 
fours with the present, been pursued by 
them before. Not a word bad been said 
against the merits of the Bill. The case 
of Rathmines, to which allusion had been 
made, differed essentially from the measure 
before the House, since in it there was 
originally a Franchise Clause. In the Bill 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir C. 
Dilke) found something to hang his argu- 
ments for the reduction of the franchise. 
To-day the right hon.Gentleman had culled 
from the Reports of the Commission 
over which he had presided a number of 
facts connected with the local sanitary 
administration of the Irish boroughs. 
Well, he (Mr. Macartney) did not deny 
that these were facts which were of most 
serious importance and deserved the 
attention of the House. He did not 
concur with the Report of the Commis- 
sion when it said that the existing mis- 
chiefs were entirely due to the franchise. 
There were other causes. Did the right 
hon. Baronet mean to charge against the 
Commissioners of Blackrock and Kings- 
town the charges formulated against the 
general body of Municipal Bodies in Ire- 
land in the Report of the Commission ? 
He might say that in some degree he 
agreed with the Seconder of the Amend- 
ment with respect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on the Housing 
of the Poor, though not entirely ; but, at 
the same time, he did not think the 
right hon. Baronet ought to have made 
on a small Private Bill the use he had 
made of the Report. If these great mis- 
chiefs had existed in these two townships 
—if the Commissioners were men who 
had an interest in insanitary buildings, 
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and derived profit from them, and 
neglected all the duties imposed on them 
by law in virtue of the office they en- 
joyed, surely there was ample opportunity 
for some of the ratepayers to go before 
the Committees in Parliament and make 
out the case which the right hon. Baronet 
had attempted to make by implica- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman had said that 
the ratepayers of Blackrock were ex- 
cluded 

Mr. CLANCY : Some of them. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Yes; some of 
them were excluded from occupying 
their proper position, either as electors or 
as representatives of electors. Surely 
the Bill had been duly formulated, and 
proper notice had been given to the rate- 
payers and inhabitants of Blackrock, so 
that if they had any grievances against 
the Town Commissioners they could 
have brought them before Parliament. 
He was not aware that any agitation had 
been got up against the Bill, which was 
absolutely necessary for the health and 
welfare of the inhabitants of the two 
townships, and the hon. and learned 
Member had not attempted to show that 
the Commissioners would act otherwise 
than for the advantage of those town- 
ships. Surely it was not quite fitting 
that the ratepayers of Blackrock should 
come before the House of Commons now 
to ask to have done for them what they 
ought to have done for themselves ? 
With regard to the Belfast Drainage 
Bill, he would remind the House that 
that also was far from being on all-fours 
with the present Bill, and the contention 
of the hon. Member for North Kerry on 
that occasion was that the promoters of 
the Belfast Bill were trying to carry a 
measure which would be for the benefit 
of some portion of the inhabitants of 
Belfast, and it was upon the accusations 
he made against the Corporation of 
Belfast that he founded his demand for 
the reduction of the franchise in that 
city. 
Mr. SEXTON: My case was that 
the Corporation of Belfast did not repre- 
sent the ratepayers, and that it ought to 
do so, bringing forward a large and 
expensive scheme such as that the House 
was then considering. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that argu- 
ment was undoubtedly used, but that 
alone it would not have convinced the 
House. The hon. Gentleman pushed his 
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contention further, and based his claim 
for the reduction of the franchise on the 
fact that there was a large and poor 
proportion of the ratepayers of Belfast, 
which was inimical to a certain propor- 
tion of the scheme, yet which was not 
adequately represented on the Town 
Council. No allegation of that nature 
was made by the hon. Gentleman the 
proposer of the Amendment now before 
the House. Moreover, he would point out 
that the Drainage Board to be constituted 
under the Bill would not be elected under 
a£4or an £8 franchise, but that it would 
be appointed by the representative Bodies 
of Kingstown and Blackrock. Upon 
that Board the Irish Local Government 
Board would have an ex officio member, 
who would be a sufficient guardian of the 
public purse, and would prevent these 
gentlemen from acting against the 
interests of the townships. 

Mr. CLANCY: Blackrock is the 
only township in the County of Dublin 
where this franchise exists. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that he 
was not responsible for the anomalies of 
the franchise in the County of Dublin. 
As there was no general rule for the 
election of Town Commissioners all over 
Ireland, the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Member would only add one more 
anomaly to those which already existed. 
The Town Commissioners of Kingstown 
had promoted this Bill jointly with 
the Blackrock Commissioners, and he 
had received a letter from the Town 
Clerk of Kingstown declaring in effect 
that the Commissioners of that township 
had taken no action, directly or indirectly, 
for the insertion of such new clauses as 
the hon. and learned Member now 
desired. If the Amendment were agreed 
to the result would be that the Bill, 
which was of the highest possible im- 
pertance to the inhabitants of Blackrock 
and Kingstown, and had received the 
unanimous support of the Boards of both 
townships, and which, moreover, had 
not been opposed before the Committees, 
would be indefinitely hung up. He said 
this, not because the Commissioners of 
Blackrock had an objection to the 
general law dealing with the reduction 
of the franchise, but because the Black- 
rock Commissioners had no power under 
their Act to accept the proposal, which 
ought properly to be contained in a 
general and not in a Private Act of 
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Parliament. They had to give a certain 
notice for every specific proposition they 
desired to carry out in relation to their 
duty. That notice went before the rate- 
payers, and the work to be done 
had to be approved of, not only 
by the Board itself, but by the rate- 
payers who elected the Board. The 
commission they received from the rate- 
payers was only a commission in respect 
of the specific objects contained in the 
Bill; therefore, if the House yielded to 
the arguments of the hon. and learned 
Member who moved the Amendment— 
and he hoped it would not—the Bill 
against which no public meeting had 
been held in either township, and which 
was not opposed before the Committee, 
would be postponed indefinitely, not 
because the Commissioners themselves 
had a fundamental objection to it, but 
because they had no power to carry out 
the proposal. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
had drawn attention to the fact that the 
Kingstown Commissioners did not oppose 
the Bill. But Kingstown already had 
a £4 franchise, which the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Clancy) asked for Blackrock ; 
and Kingstown, therefore, being already 
in possession of what was asked for in 
favour of Blackrock, of course the former 
township had no particular reason to 
intervene against the Bill. He thought 
the hon. Member (Mr. Macartney) was 
in error as to his (Mr. Sexton's) attitude 
ou the Belfast Bill. In all matters of 
substance there was a close aud perfect 
parity between the present case and the 
case of Belfast. In the latter case an 
expenditure of £300,000 was proposed ; 
and his contention was that, as the main 
body of the persons who contributed the 
rates in Belfast were excluded from the 
franchise, it was not expedient that the 
expenditure of such a large sum should 
be entrusted to such a Body, but to a 
more representative Body, That prin- 
ciple was accepted by the House and was 
carried into effect, and it was precisely 
the same principle which the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Clancy) advanced to-day. 
The Blackrock Commissioners wanted to 
borrow £50,000, and, seeing that the 
township included some 9,000 inhabitants, 
he thought that the House would agree 
with him that the sum was relative to a 
greater sum than was asked for in the 
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case of Belfast, and that the persons who 
contributed to the rates in Blackrock 
had a right to be admitted to the fran- 
chise, so as to be enabled to control the 
Local Body, and a moiety of the repre- 
sentation on the Drainage Board, by whom 
this money would be ex pended. With regard 
to the observations of the Chairman of 
Committees, he would point out that the 


House did not always accept his ruling | 


where matters of public money arose, and 
such a case arose in 1886. He would 
further wish to point out that in the case 
of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill 
of 1881, which was promoted by the 
Tory Party, the main principle was that 
every person entitled to be a Parlia- 
mentary elector, who paid local rates, 
was entitled to exercise the franchise. 
Further, he might mention there was a 
Select Committee of the House, the 
Police and Sanitary Regulations Com- 
mittee, which sat from year to year, 
which had power and instructions from 
the House to sanction provisions in Bills 
in excess of the general law, and, if the 
House of Commons gave such powers to 
a Committee, he did not see why the 
House itself should not do what it had 
instructed a Committee to do. He thought 
that the speech of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees was a dry effort, not worthy, in 
his judgment, of any serious attention, to 
overpower the merit and substance of 
the case by resorting to technicality. 
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electors of the district numbered 1,200> 
and the local electors would number 1,200 
if Blackrock were situated in any part of 
the United Kingdom but Ireland. The 
Board sat in camera, It spent the funds 
of the community in private, and it ex- 
pelled from the Town Hall the leading rate- 
payer of the district. Finally, the skeleton 
list of 500 was revised by a gentleman who 
was Judge, jury, and executionerall in one, 
and who left a name or cut out a name 
as he pleased. The thing was fantastic 
and absurd. He could not defer even 
to the opinion of the Chairman of Com- 


'mittees when that right hon. Gentleman 


told him that, because of certain Rules, 
the House was not to interfere when it 
found that so fantastic a system of 
government was carried on. The Bill 
proposed to put a burden of £5,000 on 
the two communities, and he was there 
to say that he would take not only that, 
but every other, opportunity of affording 


'the ratepayers a means of supervising 


His hon. Friend did not propose to | 


insert in a Bill any clause which had 
reference to the nature of the duties of 
the Committee. It was not a matter in 
regard to which evidence need be 
required. If the speech of the Chairman 
of Committees were to be received as the 
foundation and basis of Private Bill 
Legislation in that House, he would 
venture to say that it would introduce an 
extremely vicious principle. It meant 
that the House was to diverge to a 
rinciple of renunciation in regard to 
Privave Bills, that no matter how 
pressing the public interests might be that 
the House was to declare in advance that 
it would not consider such a matter. 
A more vicious principle, and one more 
contrary to the practice of the House of 
Commons in police and sanitary matters, 
he could not imagine. Here was a 
Board in a community of 9,000 persons 
representing some 300 persons out of an 
electorate of 500. The Parliamentary 


Mr. Sexton 


_was not able to be present. 





the expenditure of their money. He 
could not admit that any Rule of the 
House should debar him from giving 
those who in any local community con- 
tributed to the local purse the power of 
electing the Body which expended the 
local rates. 

Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) 
said, his principal reason for interposing 
in the Debate was that his hon. Friend 
who sat for the Division of Dublin 
County, in which Blackrock was situated, 
He entirely 
agreed with the argument the Chairman 
of Committees had put forward, and 
would only submit to the House one con- 
sideration in support of what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said. If the prece- 
dent of the Belfast Bill was to be sus- 
tained and probably pressed further on 
other occasions, might not some objector 
toa Bill who had brought forward all 
the objections he could before the Private 
Bill Committee carry out his purpose, 
in defiance of the will of the locality 
and in the teeth of the Report of the 
Committee, by getting some friend in the 
House to introduce into the discussion of 
the Bill some matter of public policy by 
which he could snatch a Party Division ? 
This was not only a possibility, but a 
strong probability, and it would be a 
total contravention of the whole principle 
on which Private Business was con- 
ducted in the House of Commons. The 
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present proposal would carry further than 
it had ever before been attempted to 
carry the principle which was unfortu- 
nately established in the Belfast case. 
The hon. Member for North Dublin (Mr. 
Clancy) said that Kingstown, which was 
to take a share in carrying out the 
drainage system, had one franchise, while 
Blackrock had another. It had already 
been pointed out that the real Governing 
Body was not to be elected by the rate- 
payers under the provisions of this Bill. 
However this might be, the Kingstown 
township, which for a long time opposed 
this scheme, were so convinced by the 
discussion the Bill received before the 
Lords that they had joined the Blackrock 
Commissioners in urging its speedy 
passage. The question of franchise was 
not raised in any way whatever in the 
Bill before the House. There was no 
complaint whatever about the manage- 
ment of the township as regarded sanita- 
tion or anything else of the kind except 
with respect to the outfall of the drainage 
into the sea, and that defect this Bill 
sought to remedy. He hoped the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would advise the 
House not to stop the further progress of 
the Bill, because it was absolutely certain 
that the Commissioners who were pro- 
moting the measure had no authority to 
give assent, and would give no assent, to 
the proposal which had been made, so 
that the result of carrying the Instruction 
would be the loss of a Bill which had 
involved great expense and trouble to 
those who had put it forward. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): My hon. and learned 
Friend who moved this Instruction must 
be aware that with every word he said 
on the merits of his proposal I am in 
full and entire accord. If his account 
of the franchise of Blackrock is true, I 
am sorry to say it is true also of too 
many other places in Ireland. The facts 
have long been well known to me, and I 
am entirely in agreement with my hon. 
and learned Friend in desiring to see a 
more rational system adoptea in reference 
to these local franchises. The anomalies 
he pointed out are, as he said, gross, and 
eall for remedy, but, at the same time, I 
must repeat now what I said some time 
ago in reference to the Rathmines and 
Rathgar Bill. Is it worth while, in 
trying to effect a reform, great as it 
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would be, for the sake, I would say, of 
making a demonstration—because it 
would not come to much more than 
that — in favour of «a reformed 
franchise in Blackrock, to run the risk 
or almost to face the certainty of losing 
this Bill which my hon. and learned 
Friend himself agrees, upon the merits, 
is a Bill that is required by the condition 
of the township? It would be impossible 
for anyone who knows anything about 
this neighbourhood not to be aware that 
the demand for the creation of a drainage 
system there is an urgent demand, and 
one which every citizen of the County of 
Dublin, and especially of the City of 
Dublin, has a direct interest in. My hon. 
Friend the Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton), who made an ingenious speech 
in defence of the Amendment, referred to 
the position of the House in reference to 
the Police and Sanitary Committee, and 
he found it convenient to suppose that 
there was some analogy between the 
course recommended now by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
North Dublin (Mr, Clancy) and the 
practice of the House in referring certain 
matters to that Committee. But my 
hon. Friend forgets that the Police and 
Sanitary Committee was instituted not so 
much for doing things as for preventing 
things being done. 


Mr. SEXTON: Or sanctioning 
things. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I agree; but the 
object of the House was to take car 
that certain things should not be done 
without having a special Report and 
calling the special attention of the House 
to the matter. I think that disposes of 
that part of the question. Much has 
been made of the precedent of Belfast. 
There is, however, this great difference 
between the Belfast case and the present 
case : that this is a mandatory Instruction 
to the Committee. In the Belfast case 
the Instruction was not mandatory. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE: In the case of 
the Belfast Bill the House itself put the 
clauses in on Report. There is now a 
Standing Order that prevents that being 
done. 


Mr. CLANCY: I explained that the 
reason why I did not adopt the course 
of moving a new clause was that it 
would be out of Order. 


3 K 2 








Mr. J. MORLEY : But, as my right 
hon. Friend (Sir C. Dilke) points out, 
the Standing Order was passed after the 
Belfast precedent was established. Why 
was it passed ? It was in order to pre- 
vent anyone taking the course which my 
hon, and learned Friend now seeks to 
take. Therefore, I think that the more 
the Belfast precedent is examined the 
less will be thought of it as a precedent 
for a case of this kind. The present pro- 
posal does what the Belfast proposal did 
not do. It introduces an entirely new 
element into the Bill. It is proposed to 
insert in the Bill an entirely new idea, 
and, if I may say so, a heterogeneous 
matter. I do not agree with the view 
expressed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Kerry in reference to the argu- 
ment of the Chairman of Committees. I 
think my right hon. Friend’s speech was 
a very valuable reminder to the House of 
the conditions that would be introduced 
into Private Bill practice if this Instrue- 
tion were assented to by the House. My 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Mellor) said that 
the Committee would not have power to 
hear counsel or to take evidence. 

Mr. CLANCY : Why should they ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My hon. Friend 
asks why should they. Why have a 
Committee at all ? 

Mr. CLANCY : I would not have a 
Private Bill Committee if I could help 
it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Well, I was 
rather alarmed at the argument of my 
hon. and learned Friend when he said 
time would be lost and endless discussion 
would take place. I quite agree that 
there are occasions when you may have 
discussions too indefinitely prolonged. I 
am not at all averse to brief discussions, 
but still I was alarmed at the rather 
supercilious treatment of the value of dis- 
cussion by my hon. and learned Friend. 
I think that, as my right hon. Friend 
the Chairman of Committees said, it 
would be a rather strong order if the 
House were to accept a change in a local 
measure without resorting in any way 
to the method by which we obtain local 
opinions on the subject. I take the 
point I putearlier in the Session—namely, 
that it is not worth while, for the sake of 
making a demonstration against gross and 
intolerable anomalies, to lose a solid and 
practical advantage. Iam sorry to say 


that I cannot support the Instruction. 
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Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary seemed to imagine that both 
Blackrock and Kingstown needed this 
Bill, and were in urgent need of it. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman know that the 
Kingstown Commissioners passed a 
unanimous resolution to oppose the 
measure ? ‘The Kingstown Commis- 
sioners had been dragged into this 
drainage scheme by Blackrock, and had 
been obliged to submit to it. The Kings- 
town people had a good system of 
drainage, which cost them £15,000, and 
they required a different system altogether 
from that which had been forced upon 
them by the Blackrock Commissioners. 
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The Chairman of Committees had 
said that this was a very serious 
case. It was a very serious case 
for the people of Blackrock, who 


were involved in a very heavy expendi- 
ture without having had a voice in the 
decision of the case. The majority of 
the people of Blackrock had no voice in 
the transaction of the business of their 
township. Some six years ago there was 
a proposal to establish a free library in 
the township, and because it would add 
Id. in the £1 to the taxation, a majority 
of 300 out of 500 electors refused to 
apply the Libraries Act to the township 
of Blackrock. The roads which ran by 
the terraces in Blackrock were well 
attended to, but the dwellings of the poor 
were in the most unsanitary condition, 
and there were slums and _ back lanes in 
Blackrock which were a perfect disgrace 
to civilisation. In the first place, then, 
they had it that the Kingstown Town 
Commissioners had opposed this Bill; and, 
in the second place, they had no reason 
to believe that the people, if they had 
a voice in electing their Commissioners, 
would have supported a drainage scheme 
which involved them in a considerable 
amount of expense while the township 
was already heavily laden with debt. 
He hoped the House would vote for his 
hon. Friend’s Motion, and enable the 
people of Blackrock to decide whether or 
not this drainage scheme should be 
carried without their consent if the 
franchise was reduced from £8 to £4. 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) appealed to the House 
to allow the discussion to close. In order 
to comply with the law, it was necessary 
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to take the Report of the Vote on Account 
at that Sitting. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.)—— 
[Cries of “ Divide! ”] 

Mr. Bodkin rose in his place, and 


claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I trust that the 
hon. Member for Fermanagh will bear in 
mind what has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. 

Mr. DANE said, that after what had 
fallen from the Prime Minister it was 
not his intention to stand between the 
House and the decision of this question ; 
but, having regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Wicklow, he 
should like to say a word or two. 


Mr. Crilly rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That Motion has 
already been made. 

Mr. DANE said, the question was 
whether this peremptory Instruction 
should be sent to the Committee, the 
result of which would be to prevent the 
Bill becoming law this Session. The 
measure would get rid of a long-standing 
grievance. [Criesof “Divide!”] The 
hon. Member for Wicklow had said that 
the Kingstown Commissioners had passed 
a resolution in opposition to the Bill. 
That was quite true up to a certain 
point; but the hon. Member had for- 
gotten to mention to the House that, 
although the Kingstown Commissioners 
had passed that resolution, and although 
they had lodged a Petition against it, 
they subsequently withdrew that Peti- 
tion. It remained for the House to say 
whether it would prevent the 27,000 in- 
habitants of these townships from getting 
rid of their sewage, which, at the present 
time, was a source of great danger to the 
public health. 


Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 98; Noes 
107.—(Division List, No. 255.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
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Bill re-committed to the former Com- 
mittee. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they do insert new Clauses pro- 
viding for the assimilation of the rated occupa- 
tion franchise for township elections in Black- 
rock township to that now existing in Kingstown 
township, including the provisions for joint 
occupation votes, and for an annual revision of 
the list of township voters in the said town- 
ship.—(-Wr. Clancy.) 


Anniversary Cards, 


NEW WRIT. 
For the Borough of Hereford, v. 
William Henry Grenfell, esquire, Chiltern 
Hundreds.—( Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


QUESTIONS. 


STORAGE RESERVOIRS IN EGYPT. 

Mr. BRYNMORJONES (Gloucester, 
Stroud) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affuirs whe- 
ther he can state when the Report on 
Storage Reservoirs in Egypt, to which 
Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul General 
has referred in his Report, March, 1893, 
page 14, will be published by the 
Egyptian Government ; and whether the 
Government will consider the advisability 
of requesting Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul General at Cairo to communicate 
so much of it as may affect British in- 
terests to Her Majesty’s Government at 
the earliest convenient time, with a view 
to its being laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : Page 14 of the Report from Her 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul General 
shows that the Report is not expected to 
be ready till the spring of 1894. The 
interests involved are Egyptian, and 
there does not appear to be any reason 
for incurring the expense of laying the 
scheme, or part of it, before Parliament, 
the question to be considered being of a 
highly technical nature, only to be pro- 
perly dealt with by experts. 


FOREIGN-MADE ANNIVERSARY CARDS. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if the 
Law Officers of the Crown have yet 
given their opinion as to the legality of 
the admission to this country of masses 
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of birthday and other anniversary cards, 
pictures, and religious tokens printed in 
Germany, without any notification of 
such fact save on the outside band of a 
large packet ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Commissioners of 
Customs are taking the necessary steps 
to obtain the Opinion of the Law 
Officers for their own guidance, but it 
has not yet been received. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman lay the 
Opinion, when received, on the Table of 
the House ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; it is 
not customary to do that. 
THE AMERICANS AND PAUPER 


EMIGRATION. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade when the long-promised Report 
of the Commissioners sent to the United 
States to see how Americans returned 
pauper candidates for admission to the 
Republic to this country will be laid 
before Parliament ; and if, having re- 
gard to the increasing number of English- 
men unable to find employment in the 
Metropolis and elsewhere in Great 
Britain owing to the continuance and 
aggravation of the 12 months’ depression, 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
propose any limitation on the wholesale 
immigration of foreign competitors ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The two Re- 
ports referred to were presented yester- 
day, and will, I hope, be circulated 
during the present month, and the 
Labour Department has one in prepara- 
tion which will shortly follow. Pending 
the consideration of these Reports, I 
think it is hardly desirable to make any 
statement on the subject. 

CoLtoner HOWARD VINCENT: 
When will the Reports be issued ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Some day during 
the present month. They are in the 
printer’s hands. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, under the 
operation of the Irish Education Act of 
1892, the teachers of small schools main- 
taining an average attendance of 20 and 


Colonel Howard Vincent 
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upwards are entitled to third-class salary ; 
and what provision has been made in 
pursuance of that Act to improve the re- 
muneration of teachers of small schools ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : Previous to the pass- 
ing of the Irish Education Act, 1892, no 
teacher of a school having an average 
daily attendance of less than 30 pupils 
was entitled to a class salary. Such 
schools were paid only by a capitation 
grant. Since the passing of the Act 
those of the small schools having averages 
from 20 to 30 are paid third-class salary, 
together with 20 per cent. upon such 
salary, and the residual capitation grant, 
which amounts to 4s. per pupil. The 
improvement of the incomes of schools 
with average of 20 to 30 is represented 
by the excess of the class salary and the 
other advantages just named. The still 
smaller schools having an average of less 
than 20, in addition to the capitation 
allowance which they had hitherto been 
receiving, have obtained a special capita- 
tion allowance of 3s. 6d. per pupil, to- 
gether with the residual capitation grant. 


HARBOUR AND PIER ACCOMMODATION 
IN NORTH KERRY. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with regard to an intimation 
given last year by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, whether that Board has yet 
resolved to provide any harbour or pier 
in North Kerry, or has carried into effect 
its intention to hold public inquiries in 
North Kerry for the purpose of taking 
evidence with reference to the several 
schemes for piers and harbours on that 
part of the Western Coast ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The question of 
harbour or pier accommodation along the 
coast of Kerry has engaged the very 
careful attention of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board ; but nodecision has yet been 
arrived at in the matter. The hon. 
Gentleman will readily understand that 
the matter is one which requires careful 
handling in view of the limited amount 
of funds at the Board’s disposal and the 
many other demands on its resources. 
There appears to be some misappre- 
hension regarding the latter part of the 
question, as I am informed both by the 
Congested Districts Board and the In- 
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spectors of Fisheries that no such under- 
taking has been given so far as either of 
these Departments is concerned. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
WAREHOUSES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
what is the number of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue warehouses in Ireland ; 
how many of them are under the control 
of the Customs and Inland Revenue De- 
partments respectively ; how many are 
jointly used by the two Departments ; 
and how many, if any, are the property 
of the Government ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
I am informed that there are in Ireland 
195 general duty free warehouses under 
the control of the Inland Revenue (ex- 
elusive of warehouses on distillery pre- 
mises), and 55 warehouses under the 
control of the Customs. None are used 
jointly by the two Departments. One 
Inland Revenue warehouse and four 
Customs warehouses are the property of 
the Government. 

Mr. JACKSON : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any objection to giving a 
list ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will show it 
to the right hon. Gentleman. 


TOBACCO RATES ON THE GREAT 
NORTHERN OF IRELAND RAILWAY. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
communications have been addressed to 
him representing that the Great Northern 
of Ireland Railway Company are seeking 
to impose rates for tobacco over 20 per 
cent, in excess of the rates charged last 
year ; and whether, if so, he has inter- 
vened ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; and 
the Board of Trade have received from 
the Railway Company a letter on the 
subject, in which they deny the alleged 
increase. I shall be happy to show my 
hon, Friend a copy of the letter. 


ALLEGED ILLEGAL SEIZURE BY A 
SHERIFF'S BAILIFF IN KERRY. 
Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that at 3 
am. on the 30th ultimo a  Sheriff’s 
bailiff, named John Daly, made an illegal 
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seizure of cattle, the property of Patrick 
Casey, a tenant of Mr. D. O'Connell, at 
Feeromoyle, County Kerry ; that the 
bailiff, on being called upon to exhibit 
his authority, assaulted the tenant and 
his son, who, for acting in self-defence, 
were arrested, taken in custody to Cahir- 
civeen, 10 miles distant, detained there 
in the bridewell for two days, bail being 
refused, and finally discharged at the 
Petty Sessions on the following day, on 
the ground that the seizure was illegal ; 
whether it was legal to place the cattle, 
not in a public pound, but in a private 
building, the property of the Sheriff's 
bailiff, and to detain them after the 
seizure had been declared illegal; and 
whether the police, before affording pro- 
tection to the bailiff, adopted any means 
to satisfy themselves whether he was 
authorised to make the seizure ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have called for 
a Report on this question, but have not 
yet received it. Perhaps the hon. Gen- 
tleman will be good enough to repeat the 
question on Monday next. 


CHEMICAL WORKERS, 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
a Departmental Committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider the conditions under 
which chemical workers carry on their 
employment ; and, if so, whether he will 
state the terms of Reference, and when 
the Committee may be expected to pre- 
sent their Report ? 

Mr. CHANNING § (Northampton, 
E.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers the question, may I also ask him 
if he is in a position to say what progress 
has been made by the Departmental 
Committee inquiring into dangerous 
and unhealthy industries, such as the 
white lead ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): Yes, Sir; it is the 
fact that such a Committee has been ap- 
pointed. The terms of Reference require 
the Committee to deal with the matter 
both generally and in the case of alkali 
works and the manufacture of bichromate 
and chromium compounds, with parti- 
cular reference to the following points :— 
(1) How far these manufactures, as at 
present carried on, injuriously affect the 
health of the workpeople, and how far 
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the injurious effects depend upon the age 
and sex of the operatives; (2) what 
means can be adopted to abate the in- 
jurious effects of the manufacture ; (3) 
what special regulations should be 
adopted to protect vats and other 
dangerous places and utensils used in the 
manufacture? As regards the date 
when the Committee may be expected to 
present their Report, I can only say that 
the field of the inquiry is an extensive 
one. Much valuable information has 
‘ been obtained at Widnes and St. Helens ; 
but the Committee still propose to visit 
such important centres as Flintshire, 
Glasgow, Northwich, and Neweastle, and 
therefore I do not think their Re- 
port can reasonably be expected until 
next month. In answer to the hon. 
Member for East Northamptonshire, a 
Committee is inquiring into the white 
lead and kindred industries. It is making 
an extensive investigation, and will, I 
hope, report in a very short time. 


JOHN WYNNE'’S CHARITY, 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS: I beg to 
ask the Parliamentary Charity Commis- 
sioner is he aware that the Trustees of 
John Wynne’s Charity, notwithstanding 
the express instructions of the Charity 
Commissioners, are still refusing to allow 
parishioners to inspect the accounts of 
the Charity ; and what steps the Com- 
missioners intend to take to immediately 
compel the Trustees to disclose the 
accounts of the Charity ? 


THE PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Etuts, Merionethshire): The 


Commissioners are without information, 
other than that derived from the hon, 
Member himself, that the Trustees of 
John Wynne’s Charity still refuse to 
comply with the provisions of the law 
relative to the production of the accounts 
of Parochial Charities, to which their 
attention was called in a letter addressed 
to the rector on behalf of the Trustees on 
July 13. The Commissioners have since 
addressed a second letter to the rector, 
asking to be informed whether the 
above-mentioned provisions have been 
complied with. The further steps to be 
taken by the Commissioners will depend 
on the nature of his reply to this com- 
munication. In case the reply of the 


Mr. Asquith 
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rector is unsatisfactory, the Commis- 
sioners will make an order for the due 
production of the accounts. 
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HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that the 87 
men lately discharged from Haul- 
bowline Dockyard are now out of work ; 
whether he is aware that the breakwater 
behind the Dockyard has been left in a 
half-finished condition ; and whether the 
Admiralty will consider the aesirability 
of giving much-needed employment by 
completing this necessary structure ; and 
also, in view of the scarcity of hay, of 
finding profitable employment for the 
unemployed workmen in cutting and 
saving the grass at present growing over 
the Haulbowline Docks ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rospertrson, Dundee) : 
(a.) It has not been practicable to re- 
employ the 87 men lately discharged 
from Haulbowline Dockyard ; but a few 
of them will probably be re-entered 
shortly, as found necessary. The numbers 
employed by the Admiralty from time to 
time depend on the new works and 
repairs in progress, for which provision. 
is made in the Annual Estimates. (b.) 
The work of covering the earth-banks. 
behind the Dockyard with a stone face 
has been partially carried out, and there 
remains about one-fourth of the work to 
be done when funds are available. This 
service is not of an urgent nature, and 
has had to give way to more pressing 
claims, owing to want of funds. (c.) 
Profitable employment could not be 
found in cutting the grass on the “ Ex- 
tension Works,” as it is not considered 
worth saving. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) : May I ask 
whether the amount provided in the 
Annual Estimates will be spent within 
12 months on this Dockyard ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : That is cer- 
tainly the intention ? 


BOGUS CLUBS IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the recent disclosures in the 
Dublin Police Courts as to the mischief 
being done by bogus clubs, he will take 
steps to secure the extension to Ireland 














The Peterhead 


of the Registration of Clubs Bill now 
before the House ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the subject. I have not 
had time to examine the Clubs Registra- 
tion Bill sufficiently close to enable me 
to say whether its provisions should be 
extended to Ireland. Perhaps the hon. 
Member will repeat the question in a 
week’s time. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Cannot these clubs be put down by a 
strict enforcement of the existing law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand 
that everything possible is done by the 


police. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1891, 
SECTION 4. 

Mr. T. LEGH (Laneashire, S.W., 
Newton): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education if he will state the exact 
meaning attached by the Education De- 
partment to the words “ educational 
benefit” in Section 4 of the Elementary 
Education Act of 1891 ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I cannot take upon myself 
to give any further definition of the 
words used in the Act of Parliament 
referred to. The hon. Member is aware 
that the schools which come under this 
section are very few in number. I think 
each case must be settled on its merits, 
in accordance with a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the question to be decided— 
namely, whether the charging of fees 
or the increase of fees is, or is not, for 
the educational benefit of a particular 
district. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
May I ask whether it is a fact that 
when a higher fee is charged in some 
schools in a district it is generally for 
higher-class instruction ? Would not that 
be regarded as “educational benefit ” 
under the section ? 


*Mr. ACLAND: The question of 
educational benefit does not rest on that 
alone ; and I am bound to say that the 
example set by Birmingham, in making 
its two admirable higher-grade schools 
free, cannot but be considered as for the 
educational benefit of the inhabitants of 
that town. 


{4 Aveusr 1893} 
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Mr. BARTLEY : Does not this clause 
evidently contemplate that a higher fee 
shall be charged in some cases, and, 
therefore, give the Vice President dis- 
cretion to permit it ? 

*Mr. ACLAND : There is no question 
of permitting schools now in existence. 
The point only arises in the case of pro- 
posed new arrangements as to schools. 


ANGLO-GERMAN FRONTIER IN AFRICA, 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, Lich- | 
field) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the de- 
limitation of the Anglo-German frontier 
from the Coast to Kilma-njaro is yet ac- 
complished ; and, if so, if he will state 
the general terms of the arrangement ; 
and whether he will lay the Papers in 
regard thereto upon the Table ? 

Sir E. GREY: The agreement has 
been signed, and will be laid upon the 
Table as soon as the map attached to it 
can be prepared. 


THE PETERHEAD RIOTS. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that the Swedish 
steamers Dagmar and Gelfe have been 
compelled to leave the ports of Fraser- 
burgh and Peterhead without discharging 
their cargoes ; whether it is the case that 
no efficient protection has been afforded 
by the Burgh Authorities ; and whether 
any, and if so what, steps have been 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to 
secure the protection of those in charge 
of the steamers and enable them to dis- 
charge their cargoes ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Burgh Fiscal of Peter- 
head telegraphs to-day that no attempt 
was made to land barrels ; that 
coopers and others expecting barrels to 
be landed struck work and gathered to 
oppose landing ; that an attempt to pull 
one steamer out was stopped by the 
police ; that beyond this no violence or 
threats were reported to him or to the 
police ; that the Magistrates offered the 
owners of the cargoes all necessary police 
protection, if the cargoes were to be 
landed, but that the owners of their own 
accord removed the steamers to the bay, 
and that the steamers have since sailed, 
I shall obtain fuller information, but thus 
far there does not appear to be any 
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ground for supposing that the Local 
Authorities, with whom the duty of pre- 
serving the peace primarily rests, will 
not perform that duty. 


Ordnance Survey 


WORKS ON THE SUCK. 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the works 
on the Suck are now approaching com- 
pletion ; if the Government have already 
contributed the money voted for the im- 
provement of the Suck by this House ; 
and if they will endeavour to see this 
useful work completed ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes, Sir; the 
works are now approaching completion. 
The amount provided in the Estimates 
for the current year will make the total 
amount advanced £39,500. This will 
leave £10,500 still to be contributed by 
the Government out of the £50,000 
Grant in Aid. This £10,500 will be pro- 
vided in a future Vote. 


BRITISH WAR VESSELS AT BANGKOK, 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether Her Majesty’s war vessels 
Pallas, Pigmy, and Swift have 
withdrawn from the mouth of the Menam 
and outside the limits of the blockade in 
consequence of directions from the French 
Admiral Humann; and what British 
men-of-war remain at Bangkok for the 
protection of British subjects and British 
commerce ? Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman also state whether the blockade 
has been raised ? 


THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtve- 
wortTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : So far 
as is known, the Linnet remains at 
Bangkok. A telegram has been received 
from her dated Bangkok, 3rd August, 
stating “ Blockade raised.” No informa- 
tion has been received as to the move- 
ments of the Pallas and Swift. The Pigmy 
is not off the Menam River, so far as is 
known, but by last advices was at 
Singapore. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman inform us 
whether any demand was made for the 
withdrawal of our ships from certain 
limits under this “ pacific blockade ” ? 


Sir G. Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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in Ireland. 


Sir E. GREY: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to answer the question. We are 
informed that no demand was made by 
the French Admiral that British war 
vessels should leave Bangkok, and their 
removal outside the blockade limits 
would never have been permitted by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 
SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMENTARY 

TEACHERS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther he will afford particulars regarding 
the Official Committee to report on the 
plan already proposed for the superan- 
nuation of elementary teachers, the 
names of the gentlemen who are to com- 
pose it, and the exact terms of the 
Reference ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The Committee will 
consist of two gentlemen, Mr. Kekewich 
and Mr. Tucker, representing the Edu- 
cation Department ; one, Mr. Spring 
Rice, representing the Treasury, and 
two actuaries—Mr. Sutton, of the 
Friendly Societies Office, and Mr. Fin- 
laison, of the National Debt Office. 
The terms of the Reference are as 
follows :— 

“To consider and report upon alternative 
methods of establishing such system, and the 
form which it should take both generally and 
in detail, and to make suggestions as to the 
conditions, amount, and limits of the contribu- 
tions by the State, and the control and manage- 
ment of the Superannuation Fund. The Com- 
mittee should have special regard to the 
evidence taken, and the recommendations 
made, by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to consider the best 
system of providing for the superannuation of 
yublic elementary teachers in England and 
Vales, as embodied in the Report of that Com- 
mittee, dated the 27th May, 1892.” 


ORDNANCE SURVEY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. BUTCHER (York): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the number of 
Civil assistants employed in connection 
with the Ordnance Survey in Ireland is 
about 245, and the number of labourers 
employed in that connection is about 120; 
and whether, in the event of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, 1893, becoming 
law, it is proposed that these Civil assis- 
tants and labourers shall be in the em- 
ployment of the Imperial Government or 
of the Irish Government ; and, if of the 
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Irish Government, whether any provision 
has been made by the Government of 
Ireland Bill with a view of providing 
pensions or gratuities to the above- 
mentioned persons ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY; The number of 
men employed on the Survey in Ireland 
comprises 36 Civil assistants, 366 tem- 
porary Civil assistants, and 198 labourers. 
These persons are officers in the Public 
Service within the meaning of Clause 25 
of the Bill, serving in Ireland, and if not 
retained in the Imperial Service they will 
be entitled to continue during the tran- 
sitional period, unless they either resign 
or are removed, and if they resign or are 
removed they will be entitled to the 
pensions or gratuities provided by the 
clause. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Inverness- 
shire): I beg, in pursuance of private 
notice, to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, as it appears improbable 
that the Indian Budget can be adequately 
discussed at this late period of the 
Session, he will consent to postpone the 
discussion to the Autumn Session ? 

Mr. BARTLEY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman at the same time name the 
date for the commencement of the 
Autumn Session ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstrong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): My hon, Friend 
opposite wants to take too many fences 
at once. I cannot give any opinion as to 
the exact date of the Indian Budget. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—RE PORT. 
Resolution [3rd August] reported. 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1893-4. 

(THIRD VOTE ON ACCOUNT). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a further sum, not exceeding 
£2,111,500, be granted to Her Majesty, on 
account of the Charges for the Civil Services 
and Revenue Departments for the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1894."—[See page 
1102.) 


Resolution read a second time. 


{4 Aveust 1893} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.) called attention to several matters 
connected with the administration of 
affairs in Ireland. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for affording him this opportunity, 
and said he would endeavour to repay 
the right hon. Gentleman's courtesy 
by brevity. He wished, first, to direct the 
Committee's attention to a rather serious 
disturbance at Bundoran, in Donegal, on 
Sunday week. The Evangelisation 
Society, an Organisation composed of 
ministers and members of various Pro- 
testant Churches, had been conducting a 
mission in the North of Ireland. On 
Sunday week the Society sent two of its 
agents to Bundoran, a seaside place much 
frequented by visitors. The Society had 
a tent put up in a private field, by the 
permission of Mr. James Hamilton. 
Before the arrival of the two evangelists 
a Nationalist newspaper published a 
leading article, in which it was said— 

“ The visit of the evangelists to begin a pro- 
paganda has aroused deep indignation among the 
Roman Catholics,who have made up their minds, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that they will not 
permit this fresh insult to their feelings or their 
religion.” 

He did not know what was meant by 
“fresh insult,” because the evangelists 
had not been in the locality before, and 
nothing like an insult was intended 
either to Roman Catholics or any other 
portion of the community. Few, if any, 
Catholies attended the services in the 
tent. It was asserted that when the 
people were leaving the parish church 
they were assailed and assaulted by a 
mob of over 1,000 persons, who had been 
brought from Gleneagh and the mountains 
for the purpose of doing what the 
Nationalist paper had advised—namely, 
interfering with religious liberty under 
the pretence of not permitting a “ fresh 
insult.” The Rev. Mr. Templeman and 
others were assailed and assaulted on 
their way to the tent. When the mob 


and Revenue, &c. 


were remonstrated with by a gentleman of 
some position in the town, they answered 
that they had made up their minds that 
they would not permit this sort of thing. 
The tumult lasted something like an hour 
in the public streets, and the town was 
in an excited state all night. The normal 
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strength of the police force was 17 
officers, and others had to be called in. 
He gladly admitted that the Chief 
Secretary had taken every step in his 
power to prevent anything like a 
recurrence of these transactions ; but he 
was anxious to direct attention to the 
language of the newspaper, which said 
that proceedings which were perfectly 
legal and proper could not be permitted 
any longer. Surely these men had a 
right to preach the Gospel in the open 
air? Protestants were not prepared to 
accept the liberty which the Nationalist 
newspaper and mob in Bundoran were 
willing to concede to them—the liberty 
of meeting within four walls to carry on 
religious services. Protestants had a 
right to meet on private property, as in 
this case, and to erect a tent, and they 
had no right to be restricted by 
Nationalist feeling, and, moreover, they 
had no intention to submit to such 
restriction. Besides, this was not the 
first time that such an occurrence had 
taken place. His hon. Friend the 
Member for South Londonderry had 
informed him that some time ago a 
similar body of men were assailed in the 
same way. There had only been three 
arrests made, though this was not all the 
enforcement of the law they desired to 
see. He would tell those mountaineers 
of Gleneagh that Home Rule had not 
passed yet. What were these men 
doing ? [Cries of “Go to East- 
bourne!”] He no more approved of 
what was done at Eastbourne than he 
did of the proceedings at Bundoran ; 
but the shouts of the men from Gleneagh 
were for Home Rule, and they cheered 
for the Prime Minister. That was the 
idea of religious and civil liberty they 
had to expect when the right hon. 
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Gentleman had got his way. The 
Prime Minister had not got his 
way yet; they were still under 
Imperial control and Imperial pro- 


tection, and they asked that these evan- 
gelists should receive that protection. 
The Chief Secretary ought to have known, 
and his officers in Bundoran ought to have 
known, from the information contained in 
this newspaper and from the offensive 
placard with which the town was posted 
in the name of these evangelists—a placard 
for which no Protestant was responsible 
—that these disturbances were likely to 
take place, especially as they had occurred 


Mr. T. W. Russell 


{COMMONS} 
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under similar circumstances in other 
parts of the country. Before he left 
Donegal he wished to direct the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to 
another thing in connection with that 
county. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew, no doubt, the circumstances of the 
murder of District Inspector Martin at 
Gweedore. Martin’s widow was allowed 
compensation by the Grand Jury—he 
forgot the amount, but it was a consider- 
able sum—for the murder of her husband. 
That sum was to be levied off certain 
baronies of the County of Donegal ; but 
the barony of Gweedore, in which the 
murder took place, had not only not paid 
a penny of the widow's claim, but had 
not paid a penny of county cess for 
some years. The people simply declined 
to pay. The matter was before the Grand 
Jury at the last Assizes. The Grand 
Jury could not get a collector to under- 
take the duty of collecting the county 
cess in the barony of Gweedore because 
the claim for the widow of District 
Inspector Martin was involved in it. The 
collectors evidently considered it dan- 
gerous to life to attempt its collection. 
The Grand Jury had a long correspon- 
dence with the Executive in Dublin on 
the matter. The Executive stated that 
the Grand Jury had not allowed a suffi- 
cient poundage or commission. The 
Grand Jury replied that they had offered 
the highest poundage or commission 
that the law allowed. They requested 
the Executive to do what was done by 
the late Government in the case of the 
compensation of Constable Leahy at 
Mitchelstown—that was, that the warrants 
should be addressed to the Constabulary 
and the cess collected by them. This 
was refused by the Government, and so 
a deadlock was reached. Did the Chief 
Secretary intend to maintain that posi- 
tion? Were those people—many of whom 
were on the ground on the Sunday that 
Martin was murdered—to escape paying 
this compensation to the widow of the 
murdered man and all other county cess 
as well? The third point to which he 
desired to direct the attention of the 
Chief Secretary was some recent proceed- 
ings in the County of Clare. [Jronical 
laughter from Nationalist Members.] 
He was aware that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite thought that Clare was a 
most excellent place, and that the people 
of Clare were the most law-abiding 
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people in the country. But that was 
not the view of the Chief Secretary, 
because the right hon. Gentleman held that 
the state of Clare was a disgrace to civili- 
sation. He did not wish to repeat the 
old story of crime and outrage in Clare, 
but he desired to direct attention to what 
had taken place in Clare only the last 
week. There was a riot, or, at all events, 
an unlawful assembly at Bodyke. He 
was not going to say anything, and 
nothing would induce him to say any- 
thing, in favour of Colonel O'Callaghan, 
the landlord of thatdistrict. If the case of 
that landlord was to be fought in the 
House of Commons, he was not the man 
to fight it. But if the law were broken 
at Bodyke or elsewhere the officer of the 
law in that place had a clear duty to per- 
form. Quite recently there was, what was 
admitted to be, an unlawful assembly, 
arising out of seizures for rent in 
the neighbourhood of Bodyke. Twelve 
men were arrested by the police on that 
oceasion ; they were brought up at the 
Petty Sessions of Tomgrany, before two 
Resident Magistrates—but not under the 
Crimes Act—and charged with having 
been part of this riotous assembly. The 
two Magistrates held that the prisoners 
ought to be returned for trial, as they 
were charged with an indictable offence. 
One of the Magistrates, Mr. Hodder, said 
that if the prisoners were tried in any 
other county in Ireland but Clare they 
would be sent for trial and would receive 
long periods of imprisonment. Mr. 
Hodder, whom he knew personally, was 
one of the most cautious and careful men 
that ever held the position of Resident 
Magistrate ; and if Mr. Hodder said that, 
he was bound to believe that the case 
was not one that should be lightly dis- 
missed. The Magistrates had said that 
there was a prima facie case against 
these men, and that they ought to be 
returned for trial. What happened ? 
The Police Inspector intervened, and 
said that that course had not been satis- 
factory in the past. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : He denies having 
made such a statement. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, it 
was quite impossible that all the news- 
papers should have invented a speech for 
the Police Inspector, and he thought it 
was high time that the policy of blaming 
the reporters should cease. The Police 
Inspector said that the procedure of re- 


{4 Aveust 1893} 
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turning men for trial had not been satis- 
factory in the past. He was right, whe- 
ther he said it or not. Beyond all doubt 
this method of procedure had not been 
satisfactory in the past. It was beyond 
yea or nay that the only result in all the 
eases of agrarian crime which came 
before the Assizes was the discharge of 
the prisoners. In the case at Tomgrany 
the Police Inspector suggested that the 
men should be bound over to keep the 
peace. What did that action on the part 
of the Crown amount to? It amounted 
to this : that in all agrarian cases there 
should be no _ prisoners returned 
for trial. That mode of stopping 
the supply of criminals was certainly 
novel. It was laid down—probably by 
the Irish Attorney General or the 
Irish Solicitor General—that men guilty 
of agrarian offences in Clare were not to 
be sent to the Assizes, but were to be 
bound over under the ordinary law to 
keep the peace. That was a dangerous 
step to take in Clare. Of all the counties 
in Ireland Clare was the last place in 
which a new departure of that kind 
should be made, and he would look with 
some interest to the explanation which 
the Chief Secretary would give in the 
matter. He now came to another place 
—Limerick. The Chief Secretary had 
referred to the dark area of Clare, 
Limerick, and Kerry. Some weeks ago 
he brought under the notice of the Chief 
Secretary by a question a meeting of the 
National League and a meeting of the 
National Federation, in Limerick, both 
convened for the express purpose of pro- 
testing against some evicted land in the 
neighbourhood of the city being taken by 
a Mr. Bateman and by the representative 
of a Building Society for building pur- 
poses. Both meetings resolved that if 
the lands were not given up circulars 
should be issued to the customers of 
Mr. Bateman, amongst the farmers of 
Limerick and Clare; and The Limerick 
Leader, the leading Nationalist organ of 
the locality, declared that if Mr. Bateman 
and his friends did not take this fair 
notice they would have to take the cost. 
Mr. Bateman and his friends did not take 
this notice, fair or unfair; they insisted 
on their legal right to take land in 
the neighbourhood of Limerick, and they 
continued to hold possession in spite of 
the Federation and the League. These 
rival Nationalist Organisations were as 
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good as their word. They both issued 
circulars directed to the customers of Mr. 
Bateman, who was a victualler or butcher 
in Limerick, and against the travellers of 
Messrs. Denny and Son, who were mixed 
up some way in the matter ; and as the 
circulars had not the effect of inducing 
these men to give up the land, the Organi- 
sation had taken to posting boycotting 
notices on the walls. On the Sunday 
morning of last week about 2 o’clock two 
constables were out on duty. They found 
three men standing near a hoarding, or 
place where bills were posted, two of 
whom ran away, and they arrested the 
third. The man when arrested at once 
threw away a packet of papers, which 
were found to be boycotting notices. He 
was brought up at the Limerick Petty 
Sessions. There were nine Magistrates 
on the Bench. There was no question 
about the identity of the prisoner. In 
fact, no defence was raised. A letter was 
put in evidence. It was addressed to 
Samuel Frost, a boy in the employment of 
Mr. Bateman, whose duty it was to visit 
the disputed land to see after the stock. 
The letter was dated 3rd June and ran— 
“Tf you go out to Miss Morrison's land again, 
look out ! Our city is not going to be disgraced 
by you grabbers ; and, by God! if you go there 
again, there will be too much proof that you 
were there.” 
Everyone who knew anything of Ireland 
knew that by that notice the young 
man’s life was threatened. And yet, in 
spite of that threatening notice; in spite 
of this prisoner having been arrested with 
boycotting notices in his possession; in 
spite of their being no defence, this Bench 
of Nationalist Magistrates refused to send 
the case for trial. The man was dis- 
charged, and walked out of Court. 


An hon. What 
charge ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the charge 
was posting boycotting notices. But the 
Crown Solicitor stated that he attended 
to prosecute by direction of the Attorney 
General; and why the man was 
charged with posting the notices was a 
question the hon. Member would have to 
settle with The MacDermott. The 
Attorney General would not have 
directed the Crown Solicitor to prosecute 
unless there was an offence. And surely 
it was an offence to be found with 


MEMBER : was the 


boycotting notices near a hoarding from 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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which the police had previously pulled 
down similar notices. No doubt the 
Chief Secretary would say —“ What 
power have I over these Limerick Magis- 
trates?” But his charge against the 
right hon. Gentleman was that he had 
deliberately divested himself of the 
power of dealing with offences of that 
kind. If the right hon. Gentleman only 
availed himself of the Act that he found 
on the Statute Book, and in operation 
when he came into Office, he would be 
able to have those prisoners in Clare and 
Kerry tried by two Resident Magis- 
trates, and summarily awarded from one 
to six months’ imprisonment. He would 
now briefly refer to the question of the 
classification of crime by the Irish Office, 
and also to some comments made upon it 
by the Judges at Assizes. He had asked 
the Chief Secretary the other day why 
the attempt to murder Mr. Blood should 
have been put down as_ intimidation, 
The right hon. Gentleman replied that 
the question was a very natural one, but 
that the fact of the matter was that the shot 
had been fired at such a distance that Mr. 
Blood could not have been injured by it, 
and that it could not, therefore, have been 
an attempt to murder, What were the 
facts ? He had them in a letter from 
Clare written by a person who probably 
knew more of the case than anyone else. 
On the occasion when Mr. Blood was 
last fired at he was fired at froma Snider 
rifle at 400 yards distance, and the 
Chief Secretary said it was put down as 
intimidation because the shot could have 
no effect. In 1887 Mr. Blood was fired 
at from a Snider rifle at 500 yards dis- 
tance, and it was put down as an attempt 
to murder. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that no change had been made in the 
classification of crime, notwithstanding 
the facts that in 1887 a shot fired at 500 
yards distance was put down as an 
attempt to murder, while a shot fired in 
1893 at 400 yards was put down as 
intimidation because, forsooth, it was 
fired at so great a distance. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s classification might be 
the right one, but there was a change. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : It is not my classi- 
fication. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Of course, 
I do not charge the right hon. Gentle- 
man with having interested himself 
personally in this matter. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : The men are the 
same, the principles are the same, and 
the practice is the same. I did not 
meddle in the matter one way or the 
other. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman must not say that, 
because he would have to meddle in the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman was 
responsible for the government of Ire- 
land. In his Charge to the Grand Jury 
at Maryborough, Mr. Justice O’Brien 
said that in the Return made to him by 
the Constabulary there was only one case 
of arson; but before the Grand Jury 
there were nine cases of malicious burn- 
ing. Mr. Justice O’Brien did not say 
that there had been any change in the 
classification of crimes, but simply that 
the Police Returns did not accurately 
represent the facts. That was a per- 
fectly legitimate statement to make. 
When this question was last before the 
House an hon. Gentleman had asked 
whether the English Judges had these 
Returns placed before them, and whether 
English Judges made charges of the 
kind. Asa matter of fact, the English 
Judges had not these facts before them. 
They had the Chief Constables’ Returns 
of the actual crime before them, and it 
was with that they dealt in their Charges 
to the Grand Juries. But in England the 
great bulk of the crime was made amen- 
able, and in Ireland, in many counties, 
the great bulk of the crime was not made 
amenable. If the Judges in Ireland did 
not know what crimes had been com- 
mitted in respect of which there were no 
prisoners before them, they would have 
nothing to go upon in addressing the 
Grand Jury on the actual condition of 
the county. The defence set up by the 
Chief Secretary was that these cases of 
burning were not entered on the Police 
Report unless the Constabulary were cer- 
tain that they were malicious. But they 
must go to the Grand Jury for that 
question to be decided; and then it 
would be too late for the Judge to include 
them in his Charge, because the Judge 
would have gone away. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Shipley suggested that a number 
of people fired their own premises in 
order to get compensation. That would 
be a worse outrage than malicious burn- 
ing, and at any rate it did not remove the 
cases from the list of crimes. Such cases 
ought to be on the sheet laid before the 
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Judge ; and if they were placed on the 
sheet till the Grand Jury had decided 
whether or not they were malicious, they 
would never appear, for by that time the 
Assizes would have been over. 

Mr. SEXTON: They are not 
agrarian outrages. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that 
might be, but all the same they ought to 
be on the Return. His contention was 
that the Judges, not finding these cases 
on the Returns, were justified in calling 
the attention of the Grand Jury to the 
fact. It was not fair for the Chief 
Secretary to charge the Judges—who 
had simply complained, as they had a 
right to do, that the Police Reports were 
not accurate—with attacking the Execu- 
tive. They were doing nothing of the 
kind. At the Kilkenny Assizes there 
was a case which the Police Inspector 
had not put on the Return at all. There 
was a Unionist meeting. It was held at 
Waterford before those Assizes, was 
attended by the Rev. Mr. Power, the 
incumbent of Kilkenny Parish, and by 
two of his parishioners. Everyone would 
admit that they had a right to go to this 
meeting without being punished. But 
what happened? Mr. Power's church 
windows were broken, and boycotting 
notices were posted on the houses of the 
two parishioners, cautioning people to 
hold no intercourse with them. That 
was the freedom of opinion they had in 
certain parts of Ireland. The Police 
Inspector did not report a word of this to 
the Judge. He*wished to protest against 
such tyranny. Were Unionists to be 
able to attend religious services and 
political meetings only by the consent 
and grace of the Nationalists? Some 
years ago he should have had the 
enthusiastic support of the present Chief 
Secretary in his protest. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Hear, hear! 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked why 
he had not that support now? The 
position he took up was not that there 
had been a change in the classification of 
crime since the Government came into 
Office. What he said was that the Irish 
Judges ought not to have been attacked 
by the Treasury Bench, as they were 
attacked, because they simply declared 
that the Returns laid before them by the 
Constabulary were not accurate repre- 
sentations of the facts. There was 
another matter to which he wished to 
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refer. At the beginning of the Sessioa 
the Chief Secretary made considerable 
changes in the constitution of Asylums 
Boards by putting on a considerable 
number of Roman Catholics. The right 
hon. Gentleman was attecked for his 
action. But he did not join in those 
attacks, as he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman to be perfectly justified by 
his defence that the Roman Catholics 
were not represented on those Boards 
according to their numbers. But he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion to County Down. In that county 
there were 106,000 Presbyterians, 
73,000 Roman Catholics, and 65,000 
Protestant Episcopalians. According 
to the theory of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Presbyterians ought to have 
had a majority on the County Asylums 
Board ; but, while the Episcopalians had 
nine representatives and the Roman 
Catholics six, the Presbyterians had only 
two. Upon what theory had the right 
hon. Gentleman constructed that Board ? 
Presumably it was because the Presby- 
terians were opponents of the Govern- 
ment that their representation was so 
small. He supposed it was thought the 
Presbyterians could be trampled on with 
impunity. But they could not. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman also why 
it was that a leading man among the 
Presbyteriauns—Mr. R. S. Corbett, J.P. 
—and a Unionist candidate for South 
Down at the Election of 1886 was dis- 
missed from the Asylums Board ? The 
last question which he wished to raise he 
only brought forward from a sense of duty. 
He had done his best to have the matter 
settled outside the House, but he had 
failed. It was the ,case of one of the 
candidates for a Professorship in the 
Marlborough Street Training College, 
Dublin. Marlborough Street College 
was established very shortly after the 
National system of education was brought 
into existence, and for a very long time 
it was the only College where teachers 
could get trained. It was a strictly un- 
denominational College. As years went 
on the denominationalists succeeded in 
getting Training Colleges of their own— 
two Roman Catholic and one Episcopa- 
lian. The College in Marlborough Street 
was left on its undenominational basis, 
and was largely attended by Presby- 
terians and Methodists. Quite recently 
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Professor Joyce, who was at the head of 
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the College, resigned after a service of 
50 years, and his resignation was viewed 
with regret by all concerned with educa- 
tion in Ireland. It became necessary to 
elect a successor, and a number of candi- 
dates came forward, but it was at last 
narrowed down to two. He did not 
know either the one or the other of their 
religious opinions. Against the moral 
character of one of these candidates Pro- 
fessors in the College made serious 
charges. The Board felt themselves 
compelled to order an investigatioa, which 
was held by the two secretaries of the 
Board. It was proved that Professor 
Joyce some 10 years ago declined to put 
this man over a class of girls in the 
drawing school, and left a Minute to that 
effect. Two National school teachers 
gave evidence that they had seen this 
man in a state of intoxication in the 
streets of Dublin with people he ought 
not to have been with. The secretaries 
acquitted him, and a Minute was passed 
by the Board to that effect. When he 
went to an election seven members of 
the Board voted for and seven against 
him. The Resident Commissioner, Sir 
Patrick Keenan, three ex-secretaries, aud 
three other Commissioners voted for 
him. The Chief Baron, Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon, and the Presbyterian 
and Methodist Commissioners voted 
against him. The matter came up again, 
and the votes were six to six. In the 
meantime the Presbyterian Church sent 
ina protest against his candidature, and 
a Presbyterian Commissioner who had 
voted for him refused to vote in his 
favour again. The election was then 
adjourned till October. This matter was 
first introduced into the House by a 
question by an hon. Member opposite. 
On the part of the Presbyterian Church 
he desired to say that, inasmuch as 
students of that Church, young men and 
young women, were attending this Train- 
ing College, they could not consent to 
have a man against whom such charges 
had been made placed over the Institution. 
If he was, it would result in the breaking 
up of the College. Even supposing the 
man had been wrongly charged and that 
the case was one of suspicion, to put him 
over such an Institution would be nothing 
short of a calamity. This undenomi- 
national College had maintained _ its 
existence under difficulties ; it had many 
opponents, even in the House of 
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Commons, and he desired that it should | 
not have to contend against this appoint- | 
ment, but that a Professor should be 
selected against whom nothing could be | 
alleged. He had brought forward the 
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| 


case now because the election had been | 
adjourned until October, when the House | 


would not be sitting, and on behalf both 
of Presbyterians and Methodists he pro- 
tested against this man being forced on 
the Institution by 
missioner, 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I think the 
mentioned by the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone is really a reductio ad absurdum 
of the principles on which he and his 
Section would desire the Irish Administra- 
tion to be conducted. Iam not responsible 


last case 


the Chief Com-. 


FOR | 


for the Marlborough Street Training | 


College except in a very narrow Parlia- 


mentary sense. Anyone who is acquainted é . NE RE 
. . . ! > “ ¢ 
with the history of the relations between | resolution passed without a division : 


the Executive Government and the 
National Board, certainly from Mr. 
Forster’s time downwards, is aware that 
the Executive Government as a rule, 
almost without exception, do not enter 
into the minute details of the working of 
those establishments. It would be per- 


fectly impossible to carry on the working 
! 


of those establishments, and leave the 
National Board with any free adminis- 
trative power whatever, if the Chief 
Secretary or the Lord Lieutenant are to 
meddle in matters of this kind. 
Let the House understand what the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone has just 
done. Here is a man who is a candidate 
for a position in this Training College. 
Charges of an odious kind were brought 
against that gentleman—as the hon. 
Member said, the two Secretaries held a 
long inquiry, extending over four days, 
into those charges. The Report of those 
Secretaries, with, I presume, the evidence, 
was submitted to the Board, and at the 
end of it the 14 Commissioners present 


passed a resolution in these very 
words— 
“The Commissioners are satisfied of the in- 


nocence of this gentleman, and that no imputa- 
tion rests upon his moral character.” 


I pass no opinion upon the policy or 


expediency of choosing this gentleman, | 
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but I do say that it is a matter for the 
deepest regret that any hon. Member in 
‘this House should think it right or fair 
to drag this candidate—who has, at all 
events, so far as the voting has yet 
gone, half the Board behind him—should 
drag him on to the floor of this House 
and expose this matter to the fierce light 
of Parliamentary discussion, while, at the 
same time, no Member of this House has 
any right to pronounce judgment up:n 
the man’s conduct. I say it is a mon- 
strous thing to seek the intervention of 
the House of Commons in an affair of 
this kind at this stage. The final deci- 
sion of the Commissioners has to be taken 
in October, and it seems to me to bea 
monstrous thing to attempt to prejudice 
their decision by getting up a storm in 
the House of Commons against this gen- 
tleman, while, at the same time, no mate- 
rial is furnished on which the House can 
form a judgment. 
Mr. SEXTON : Was the exonerating 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I am very glal 
my hon. Friend has put that question. 
The resolution was passed unanimously, 
though it is quite true that when the 
Board came to consider on the same 
occasion whom they should choose seven 
voted against the gentleman in question 
and seven for him ; but that division, for 
aught I know, bearing in mind the pre- 
vious resolution, was on general grounds. 
The hon. Member has referred to the 
Resident Commissioner, and with bad 
taste, I think. All I can say is, I re- 
ceived, on last Saturday, an account 
from the Resident Commissioner himself 
of his share in the transaction, and I learn 
that when this gentleman was first pro- 
posed Sir Patrick Keenan knew nothing 
whatever about these charges. I need not 
go into the question of the appoint- 
ment. That is a matter for the National 
Board to determine. I can quite imagine 
they may feel that if the Presbyterian 
Church adheres to the resolution since 
passed, it may be open to doubt whether 
it would be politic to appoint this 
gentleman ; but I hold that it would not 
be proper that any Church, without 
producing any kind of evidence of the 
reasons upon which they found their 
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exclusion, should have the opportunity 
of preventing the Commissioners from 
choosing the man whom they think best | 
fitted for the post. Now I will pass to | 
the other matters which the hon. Mem- 
ber thought fit to raise in connection 
with the Irish Administration. The 
hon. Member began with a reference to 
certain disturbances at Bundoran, and 
he made a very passionate and loud 
appeal as to the free exercise by the 
subjects of the Queen of their right to 
proselytise. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is not 
a fair observation. I said nothing about | 
proselytising. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will withdraw 
the word proselytise, and will say, of 
their rights to preach. There is no 
difference of opinion between the hon. 
Member and myself on the principles of | 
the right of freedom of political and 
religious meetings as now expressed by 
the hon. Member. I only wish that the 
hon. Member had bethought himself of 
those principles during the last six years. 
The hon. Member quoted from a leading 
article ina paper called The Donegal 
Vindicator with reference to the Evan- 
gelists, and said the Government must 
have known that it would lead to dis- | 
turbance, and why, then, did they not 
make extra provision ? But the Execu- 
tive Government did make extra pro- 
vision. They sent 25 extra men to 
Bundoran before the proceedings in the 
Evangelist tent began. As for the hon. 
Member’s account of what did happen, | 
it really was one of the grossest bits of 
exaggeration that I have ever heard, | 
even from Ireland. I have read all the 
official Reports on the subject, and there 
was not a word about 1,000 men having 
come in for the purpose mentioned, or for 
any purpose. There was no doubt a 
crowd gathered round the tent, but, 
though the circumstances were exciting, | 
the police were perfectly able to preserve 
the peace. There was, no doubt, an 
attack on Mr. Templeman, and some | 
rudeness was offered to his sister; but, | 
as I understand, it was rather of a gallant 
than of a controversial character. She | 


very properly ,resented it, and a scuffle | 
arose, but it was entirely unconnected | 
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with any general view as to the preach- 
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ing in the tent. It was a personal 
scuffle, and so far from lasting an hour, 
as the hon. Member said, my information 
is that it did not last more than a couple 
of minutes. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he spoke 
of the general disturbance attending the 
tent service. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: This was the 
only disturbance that took place. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, there were 
two separate disturbances. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think I have 
read the papers more carefully than the 
hon. Member, and that is not so. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : 
none of the police present. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, they were not 
in the very area where the assault on 
Miss Templeman took place ; but they 
were effectually preserving the general 
peace in the crowd round the tent. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, Mr. 
Templeman was coming from evening 
service at the church to the tent when 
he was assaulted. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Quite true, but 
he found himself in this crowd round the 
tent. 

Mr. MACARTNEY anv Mr. T. W. 
RUSSELL : Not at all. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Templeman 


found himself in the crowd drawn to. 
gether by the services. It was asked 
why the police did not arrest the persons 
concerned in the assault on Mr. Temple- 
man. As I have said, the assault on the 
lady took place in a very limited area, 
and when the police got to the spot the 
persons concerned had got away ; but 
they arrested three persons connected 
with the general uproar, and I am told 
that it was nothing more than an uproar. 
There is one fact to which I wish to 
call the attention of the House after 


There were 


‘hearing the language of the hon. Mem- 


ber about 1,000 men coming to suppress 
the freedora of preaching at Bundoran, 
and that is the fact that there has been a 
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service conducted in that tent by Evan- 
gelists every evening since, and there 
has not been a trace of disturbance or 
interference with them. What becomes 
of all the highly-coloured pictures which 
the hon. Member drew of the attempt 
in Bundoran to put down freedom of 
preaching and of religious service? I 
am told that there are both Catholics 
and Protestants in Bundoran who were 
sorry that the Evangelists “had come 
there; but since the first disturbance, 
which was accidental and productive of 
no serious injury, everything has been 
tranquil. What is the good, merely for 
the sake of getting a small crumb of 
political capital, of stirring up the dying 
embers of religious prejudice, as the hon. 
Member did when he began his speech ? 
With regard to the complaint of the hon. 
Member in reference to the Gweedore 
cess, he wanted to know why we have 
not ordered the Coustabulary to execute 
warrants for the collection of the county 
cess I am not aware of the precise 
facts connected with Gweedore; but I 
hold strongly the view—I do not know 
what the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
thought when he was in Office—that 
at all events this case needs very care- 
ful examination; it is very doubtful 
whether it is wise to issue these war- 
rants to the Constabulary. I think it 
would be a very bad precedent, and I 
dispute the hon. Gentleman’s doctrine 
that it is the duty of the Executive Go- 
vernment to order the Constabulary in all 
eases to execute warrants for the collec- 
tion of the county cess, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he 
simply asked whether the Government 
were going to do anything, or whether 
they were going to let these people go 
scot free who were responsible for the 
murder of District Inspector Martin ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : That is the spirit 
in which the hon, Gentleman approaches 
this very narrow point of administration. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: The cess is 
for Inspector Martin’s widow. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The point which 
the hon. Gentleman has attacked the Go- 
vernment for has nothing to do with the 
origin of the imposition of this county 
cess. It is a small matter of adminis- 
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trative detail, and in the reference he has 
made to this lamentable event of the 
death of Inspector Martin he has tried to 
stir up political prejudice, just as before 
he tried to stir the religious passions of 
gentlemen opposite, though I am glad 
to say the attempt did not sueceed. Then 
the hon. Member went into County 
Clare, and told the House that a Resident 
Magistrate, Mr. Hodder, used certain 
language as to the propriety of the pro- 
ceedings which were taken against a 
certain number of persons who were 
charged at Bodyke, and, with astonishing 
courage, stated that District Inspector 
Feeley used language of a somewhat 
similar kind—namely, that it was no use 
sending prisoners for trial in County 
Clare. Now, I have here before me an 
explicit and categorical denial from 
Inspector Feeley that he used a single 
word of the language imputed to him by 
the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
seems to have expected that some such 
denial would be forthcoming, for he said 
that the view he put forward was right, 
whether the District Inspector used the 
language or not. That is the way in 
which the hon. Gentleman argues as to 
the demerits of the Irish Administration. 
The hon. Member said that the language 
used by the Resident Magistrate, Mr. 
Hodder, is a proof that the Government 
are taking a new departure, and, instead 
of sending eases for trial, are getting 
minor notice taken of misdeeds of the 
kind referred to. The hon. Member was 
kind enough to exculpate me, and said 
the responsibility for this action must lie 
with the Attorney General and the 
Divisional Commissioner. Now let me 
say, once for all, that it is entirely on 
myself that the responsibility lies, and I 
cannot let the Attorney General or the 
Divisional Commissioner rest for a 
moment under what the hon, Member 
regards as a charge. Most of the pro- 
ceedings of this kind are taken on my 
own personal responsibility, and I am 
here to answer for all that is done in these 
matters. If the hon. Member had been 
a little more careful he would have seen 
that even if the men in question had been 
committed for trial, they would not have 
been tried at Ennis at all, but at the 
Winter Assizes in Cork, so that the Go- 
vernment lost nothing by giving up the 
power of change of venue. Mr. Hodder, 
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experienced and learned as he is—and he 
isa gentleman of whose legal competence 
both the Lord Lieutenant and myself are 
satisfied—seems to have thought that 
because charges in the order book clearly 
showed that an indictable offence had been 
committed, it was not, therefore, in his 
power to bind the defendants to the peace. 
If Mr. Hodder used language of that 
kind he was mistaken, because if persons 
charged with an indictable offence are 
brought before a Magistrate, and if in the 
opinion of the prosecuting counsel the 
facts do not disclose circumstances of 
such gravity as to justify the committal 
of the defendants for trial, the Magistrate 
has it within his power to bind the de- 
fendants to keep the peace under his 
ordinary commission. That is the clear 
law of the matter. Mr. Hodder, owing 
to an inadvertence of the Petty Sessions 
Clerk, mistook the form of summons 
under which the men had been brought 
up. The latter part of the summons, 
calling on the defendants to show cause 
why they should not be bound over to 
keep the peace, was omitted from the 
order book; and Mr. Hodder’s remarks, 
as far as I understand from his own 
Report, were hased on a misconception ; 
and on referring to the summons itself he 
saw at once that the course proposed by 
the District Inspector was a perfectly 
regular one. As for the offence itself, 
obstruction of the police, especially in 
cases like that of Bodyke, is a very 
serious matter, and you cannot afford to 
trifle with obstruction and resistance to 
the police in « place like Bodyke. But 
I am bound to say that the facts of the 
case are not of such gravity as neces- 
sarily made a committal for trial with a 
heavy sentence the only way of dealing 
with it. There may be circumstances 
under which the most trifling breach of 
the peace deserves to be severely dealt 
with ; but such circumstances were not 
present in this case. I recapitulated 
these circumstances in answer to a ques- 
tion, but I will recapitulate them briefly 
again. Twocaretakers, with their police 
escort, went out for the purpose of oceu- 
pying evicted farms. When they arrived 
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at a certain townland they made a delay 
of a few minutes; and, as is likely to 
happen in such a case, a crowd assembled, 
several members 
groaned at the caretakers. 
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of which hooted and 
On the police 
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cautioning the crowd, most of them de- 
sisted ; but some half-dozen persisted in 
following the caretakers. These few 
persons were afterwards joined by a 
number of children, and in the result 
three stones were thrown in the direction 
of the caretakers and the police; but 
nobody was struck by them. The police 
then warned the people that they would 
use force if they did not disperse, and 
the crowd then dispersed. The cireum- 
stances were reported to the authorities, 
who directed that any persons who could 
be identified as having taken part in the 
stone - throwing should be proceeded 
against, with a view to having them 
bound over, and the Judicial Commis- 
sioner approved of that course. The hon. 
Member thinks there has been a great 
miscarriage of justice, and yet these are 
the facts. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I am simply 
acting on what Mr. Hodder is reported 
to have stated. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The report in the 
newspapers, I am informed, is not accu- 
rate ; but apart from that, in matters of 
this kind, the judgment of the Divisiona! 
Commissioner, representing the Executive 
Government, is important, and 
ought to weigh more with the House of 
Commons as to the precise amount of 


more 


gravity of the wrong done, than the 
dictum of a Magistrate. It is a most 
dangerous thing to get into the habit of 
quoting the dicta either of Magistrates 
or Judges as to the course the Executive 
Government should take. I have no 
more to say with regard to that Tom- 
greaney case. With regard to the case 
of Doyle of Limerick, the man who was 
found with the boycotting notice in his 
possession, he was arrested by the police 
and taken before a Bench of 10 Magis- 
trates, five of whom refused to convict, 
four of whom took the opposite view, 
and one of whom refused to take any 
part in the proecedings. The hon. Mem- 
ber finds fault with me because I have 
not overruled the decision of the five 
Magistrates ; but the right hon, Gentle- 
man the late Chief Secretary throughout 
his administration took the very opposite 
view. He always said—and no one 
doubted that what he said was perfectly 
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true—that the Executive Government 
did not interfere with magisterial dis- 
cretion, and he should regard it as the 
gravest and the grossest impropriety if he 
attempted anything of the kind. Are 
we to decide off-hand ? Are we to say 
all the Magistrates acted wrongly, and 
immediately take fresh proceedings ? I 
told the hon. Member that it is still a 
matter for consideration, and then the 
hon. Member’s reply was—“ Ah, you 
now begin to consider it, because I am 
bringing down the House of Commons 
on you.” With all respect to the 
House of Commons, I do not think 
that even that Assembly would make 
the Executive Government in Ireland 
undertake proceedings of that kind ; and 
I do not think the House of Commons, 
the more they understand these pro- 
ceedings and the spirit in which the hon, 
Member has brought forward this case, 
will impugn the action of the Irish 
Executive Government. The hon, 
Member was entirely wrong, in con- 
nection with this case, in his account of 
what he called my divesting myself of 
powers given by the Crimes Act. It is 
not so, because he forgets that one of the 
boasts of his own friends when they left 
Office was that they had practically 
dropped the Crimes Act. What cer- 
tainly is true is that they had dropped 
that portion of the Crimes Act which 
many of those who supported them in 
their administration and otherwise con- 
sidered the most valuable part—namely, 
summary jurisdiction for boycotting 
notices, intimidation, and so forth. That 
part of the Crimes Act was dropped 
before we came into Office. As for the 
powers of summary jurisdiction in cases 
of riot and unlawful assembly, these 
powers remain intact, and therefore the 
hon. Member was not at all accurate. 
Then, with regard to the classification of 
offences, the hon. Member and those who 
agree with him in Irish matters persist 
in the suspicion that somehow or other a 
great change has taken place in the 
system of classification. What was the 
proof he put forward? It was one of 
the most remarkable that even the hon. 
Member's ingenious mind could devise. 
He referred to the shooting at Mr. Blood, 
and said the outrage was not recorded as 
an attempted murder because the shots 
were fired at a distance of 400 yards, 
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while under the Chief Secretaryship of 
the right hon. Member for Bristol (Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach) a case was so recorded, 
although the shots were fired from 500 
yards ; and, therefore, there must have 
been a revolution in the system of classi- 
fying these cases, because, forsooth, a 
rough guess fixes one distance at 400 
yards and another at 500 yards! 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It could not 
be a rough guess, because a Snider rifle 
was dropped on the spot, aud the distance 
was accurately measured, 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I was at the 
place the other day, and in this case 
there was no Snider rifle found at all, 
and no kind of rifle or any other weapon 
was found. There may have been in the 
ease which occurred during the Chief 
Secretaryship of the Member for Bristol. 
But can anything be more childish or 
frivolous in the way of proof that there 
has been a revolution in the system of 
classification in the interests of the 
present Government than to state that 
there was this discrepancy of 100 yards 
in a rough guess as to distance ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I find I am 
wrong in saying that a Snider rifle was 
found. A cartridge case of a Snider 
rifle and the tracks of two men were 
found at a certain point—— 

Mr. SEXTON: In which case—this 
or the former ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: And that is 
a matter of proof very nearly as good as 
a rifle. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 


see that this serious charge, or rather 


The House will 


innuendo, because it has not yet taken 
the shape of a charge, as to a revolution 
in classification rests ou proof of that 
kind, which is really so childish that it is 
not worth detaining the House upon it. 
The hon. Member also referred to some 
remarks made by the Lord Chief Justice, 
and he said that the Lord Chief Justice 
had never stated that there was a change 
of system of classification. I am not sure 
as to that, because I have not had time 
to read through his words ; but my im- 
pression was that there was some indication 
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of that kind. The hon. Member accuses 
me of attacking the Judges. I have not 
attacked them ; but what I have said—and 
I shall certainly always repeat it—is that 
the course taken by this learned Judge 
in cross-examining the County Inspector 
in open Court in Clonmel the other day 
was a course open to grave objection. 
That was all I said. Unlike the hon. 
Member, I may have strong feel- 
ings, but I do not like using violent and 
strong language, otherwise stronger 
language than that might have been 
used. But this is what strikes me as 
curious : that though the Lord Chief 
Justice has had a great deal to do with 
the administration of the law in Ireland 
for a number of years, he has never 
found out until now that there is anything 
faulty or defective in the system of 
classification. Everybody who has any- 
thing to do with the administration of 
the law in Ireland, every County In- 
spector who has to make Returns to the 
Judges, knows perfectly well that there 
has been no change, not an iota of change 
in the classification, and that precisely 
the same material has been presented to 
the Judges and in the same form during 
the last 12 months as has been the 
practice and custom to present through 
a good many 12 months before; and I 
may say that I do not think it adds to the 
notion of the impartiality which people 
like to see, especially in Ireland, among 
those who administer the law that these 
remarks should, for the first time, have 
been made after a change of Government. 
Now, Sir, the last point raised by the 
hon. Member was in respect of the 
Governors of lunatic asylums. With 
respect to the names of Governors of 
the lunatic asylum of the County Down 
the hon. Member tells us—and I think 
rightly—that there are in County Down 
106,000 Presbyterians, 65,000 members 
of the Church of Ireland, and 73,000 
Roman Catholics, and that there are six 
Governors who are Roman Catholics, 
nine who are members of the Church of 
Ireland, and only two who are Presby- 
terians. Now, upon that matter I can 
only say that the appointments on those 
Boards all over Ireland was an extremely 
laborious and very difficult task. I felt 
it to be our duty to undertake that task, 
because it seemed to me—and here I 
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believe the hon. Member agrees with me 
Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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—[Mr. T. W. Russeti : Hear, hear !} 
—that it was our duty to undertake that 
task, because it is a monstrous thing that 
in nearly all the counties in Ireland where 
the percentage of Roman Catholics in 
the population was enormous that yet on 
the Boards of Governors, consisting of 
20 or 25 gentlemen, sometimes not more 
than one or two Roman Catholics were 
members. I do not believe any Member 
in the House—uneither the Member for 
North Armagh nor the Member for 
South Belfast—would deny that it was 
time to put an end to that state of things. 
Very little fault, I am bound to say, has 
been found with our nominations, 
difficult though the task was. We may 
have made some oversights in the matter 
of County Down, and I may say here that 
perhaps I did not draw a sufficient dis- 
tinction between the members of the 
Church of Ireland and the Presbyterians. 
Wanting to make up the balance between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, I 
admit I did not sufficiently recognise the 
difference between the Protestant de- 
nominations ; but as to the hon. Member 
saying that I desired to trample upon the 
Presbyterians, I can only say that is an 
instance of the exaggeration which has 
pervaded the whole of his speech this 
afternoon. He knows very well that I 
have no desire whatever to trample upon 
the Presbyterians, any more than upon the 
Episcopalians or the Roman Catholics. 
As to the dismissal of certain gentlemen, 
I cannot, of course, say off-hand what 
the circumstances were. I repeat, that 
in the case of the County Down and in 
all other cases of the kind we did the 
best we could. In one or two instances, 
or perhaps in three or four instances, 
oversights were pointed out to us, and I 
believe in most of those cases we have 
repaired those oversights so faras we could. 
I can only say that I will do the best I can 
in the next revision to redress the balance, 
and give the Presbyterians their fair 
share of representation. The hon. Mem- 
ber has not opened up the general ques- 
tion of the state of Ireland. If he had 
gone through the Judges’ Charges at the 
recent Assizes he would find—and the 
House will be glad to know it—that, 
excepting a very small area, which is 
certainly far from satisfactory, in the 
case of 33 Judges’ Charges the report is 
as satisfactory as possibly could be, and 
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that the improvement iu the condition of 
Ireland and the course of restoration to 
peace and order, which began, I am quite 
willing to admit, under the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, has gone on through 
an unbroken progress, and the improve- 
ment is every month continued. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I think the House will have de- 
rived great satisfaction from the closing 
sentences of the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech. The perennial problem of deal- 
ing with Irish crime is one which must 
cause great anxiety to whoever is re- 
sponsible to this House for the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs, and I am_per- 
fectly certain that no man feels the 
weight of that responsibility more than 
the right hon. Gentleman himself. I do 
not propose to enter into a minute survey 
of the controversy between the right hon, 
Gentleman and my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone ; but I will 
deal only with three or four points which 
have been raised, The first of these 
relates to the collection of the county 
cess in that part of Donegal where I 
learn—I was not aware of it before— 
that for some years past no county cess 
has been collected. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman declines to admit that he is bound 
to entrust the collection to the Constabu- 
lary in the event of the ordinary officials 
failing to collect it. With that general 
proposition I am not inclined to quarrel. 
No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down, 
but all my hon, Friend said was that if 
the county cess was not collected because 
its collection involved some controversy 
connected with Irish politics or agrarian 
crime, then the Executive Government 
ought to consider seriously whether they 
could allow the duty of paying the local 
rates to fall into abeyance, or whether 
they would take steps to enforce it. 
It is a very serious responsibility 
to allow the county cess in any 
district to be repudiated year after year. 
With regard to what took place before 
Mr. Hodder, I have no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman has given an accu- 
rate version of what that gentleman said 
and what the Constabulary officer said ; 
but the reason why my hon. Friend 
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brought that case before the House was 
that it appeared to him that the Govern- 
ment were anxious to avoid bringing 
certain cases to trial, and that their 
anxiety not to do so was justified by the 
fact that whenever cases had been sent 
to trial in that particular county no at- 
tempt had been made by the juries to do 
justice. Perhaps I should say, in any 
case arising out of an agrarian quarrel, 
there has been no attempt at the last two 
Assizes on the part of Clare juries 
to execute their bounden duty. That 
was ample justification for my hon. Friend 
and others interested in Ireland to watch 
with critical eye every step taken which 
might throw light on the policy of the 
Government in relation to these Assizes. 
As ‘to the question of classification, I 
accept fully the statement of the Chief 
Secretary that there has been no change 
of policy whatever. But, Sir, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman entirely mis- 
understood the particular case my hon. 
Friend brought forward with regard to 
Mr. Blood. He mentioned that this un- 
fortunate gentleman had been fired at 
three times. On two occasions the shot 
was fired at long ranges with a Snider 
rifle, and one of the Returns made 
was “attempted murder,” and the other 
“intimidation.” I agree that no great 
weight ought to be laid on the difference 
between 400 and 500 yards ; but unless it 
can be shown that in the second case 
there were circumstances connected with 
the firing of the shot which obviously 
proved that it was not intended to take 
effect, Ido say that, whether the prin- 
ciple of classification has been changed 
or not, to put the case down as one of 
simple intimidation is absolutely absurd, 
Ido not know how high the courage of hon. 
Gentlemen in this House mounts; but I 
know I do not wish to be fired at from a 
distance of 400 yards by a Snider rifle, and 
should resent such an attempt being put 
down merely as intimidation, and not 
attempted murder, The Government 
may have information in their possession 
to show that Mr. Blood was not fired at ; 
but, if so, it should be stated. But if the 
shot was fired at Mr. Blood—whether at 
400 or 500 yards—out of a Snider rifle, 
I say it was wholly ridiculous to describe 
that attempted assassination as intimida- 
tion. That is not the only peculiarity 
with regard to the classification of crime 
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brought before us. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has repeated the criticism—I 
will not use a stronger word—he made on 
@ previous occasion upon the Chief Justice 
of Ireland. Well, Sir, I understand it to 
be the duty of a Judge of Assize in Ire- 
land to make himself acquainted with the 
condition of the counties in which he is 
carrying on trials with regard to serious 
crime. If it be admitted that that is his 
duty, I cannot see how he is to perform it 
unless he be permitted to examine the 
officer who makes the Returns ; and if all 
that can be alleged against the Chief 
Justice is that he so carried out his duty, 
I fail absolutely to understand on what 
principle the right hou. Gentleman objects 
to that system on which the action of 
this distinguished Judge was based. But 
I go further 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to explain 
that hitherto between 
the Judge of Assize and the officer have 
been private; on the present occasion, 
for the first time, the cross-examination 
was made in open Court. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have not 
present in my mind all the particulars, 
nor do I know what the special justifiea- 
tion for any change of procedure may be, 
if change of procedure occurred ; but, on 
the broad principle I have already men- 





these interviews 


tioned, I cannot see that there is any room 
for attacking the Chief Justice. But I 
go further, for it appears that the result 
of-the learned Judge’s examination, 
whether public or private, was to show 
that two or three serious errors had 
occurred. I think my hon, Friend has 
done well in calling attention to these 
important matters, and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will admit that we could 
not have ascertained this had the exami- 
nation not taken plaee. 


Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
assent. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Chief 
Justice said the Inspector was quite 
right in what he had done; but there 
was a mistake—probably in accordance 
with the regulations—with regard to a 


case of intimidation, which did not 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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appear in the statistics, which could only 
be brought out by this examination by 
the Judge of Assize of the officer re- 
sponsible. It must be admitted that if 
a case of serious crime was not before 
him when it ought to have been, the 
Chief Justice was justified in asking for 
particulars. Noone would, of course, say 
that there was any desire on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. 
Morley) to cook the statistics. It is 
clear, I think, that public benefit has 
been derived from calling the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to the fact that 
very serious mistakes have occurred with 
regard to the enumeration and classifica- 
tion of these cases. That is all I desire 
to say on the subject. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will acknowledge that 
my hon. Friend has done well to call 
attention to this matter. I w:ll only say, 
in conclusion, one word, repeating the 
congratulations to the right hon. Gentle- 
mau—and not to him only but to the 
House—on what we are assured is the im- 
proved condition of social life in the dis- 
turbed districts. 


Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) said, 
he had intended to bring forward the 
question of Irish light railways ; but 
there were only a few minutes left to 
them, and he could not do so at any 
length. He would, however, call atten- 
tion to the burdens which had been cast 
upon the cesspayers of his constituency 
in connection with the construction and 
working of the Tralee and Dingle Light 
Railway. There could be no doubt that 
the construction of light railways had 
been a great convenience to many locali- 
ties ; but in some districts they had been 
badly constructed and badly managed, 
with the result that cesspayers who 
guaranteed a portion of the interest on 
the capital of the undertaking were 
saddled with heavy financial burdens, 
representing, with local taxation, between 
5s. and 6s, in the £1 on the Poor Law 
valuation. The line was 36 miles in 
length, and cost £120,000, The tax was 
a very serious matter for the people, who 
had no voice in the management of the 
line. It was constructed under the 
County Kerry Grand Jury, and passed 
by the Board of Works in Ireland and 
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the Board of Trade. But the people of 
the district had no more to say to the 
construction of the line than to railways 
in the moon. There was no idea at the 
time of the project passing that the 
liabilities would be so great. There was 
one way of meeting the difficulty. His 
(Sir T. Esmonde’s) Colleagues and him- 
self had introduced a Bill dealing with 
the Irish Light Railways, which had 
passed the Second Reading, and he 
would ask the Government to take 
it up and endeavour to carry it into law. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary would remember that the Bill 
had passed its Second Reading. They 
(the Nationalist Party) were not tied to 
the drastic provisions of this Bill. They 
only wished to obtain some further relief 
for those concerned in the working of 
these railways. He would suggest that 
the right hon. Gentleman representing 
the Government should consider whether 
they could adopt the view of the people 
of the district and of the Irish Members. 
He hoped they would have an assurance 
that the Government were prepared to 
take up the Bill and carry it through. 


Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, the matter referred to by the hon. 
Baronet had been the subject of dis- 
cussion between the Irish Government, 
the Treasury, and the Irish Board of 
Works, with a view to considering 
whether any plan could be adopted so as 
to relieve the pressure on the cesspayers 
in the districts in which the light rail- 
ways existed, and so meet the wish of 
the hon. Member and his friends, At the 
same time, he must remind his hon. 
Friend that this scheme had been passed 
by the Grand Jury, and had been carried 
out on the strength of the guarantee. 

Sir T. ESMONDE said, they ouly 
guaranteed a proportion. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he might 
soon be uble to state how far they could 
go. It was a question as to how far 
the Irish Government and the Treasury 
could agree upon the proposals to carry 
out the object in view. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 


said, there were proposals in the Bill 
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which had been mentioned by the hon 
Baronet which were, in his opinion, open 
to serious objection. He would not dis- 
cuss them, however. He merely rose to 
revert for a moment or two to the ques- 
tion which had been before the House 
prior to that which had just been raised 
He was not surprised at the attitude of 
the Chief Secretary towards the late 
Administration. It was an extremely 
convenient course for him to adopt, and 
could be taken in connection with the 
“angelic theory” of which they had 
heard so much during the past few 
months. He could say, however, that 
the information given to the Chief 
Secretary was not prepared in accordance 
with the immediate facts of the Bundoran 
ease. There could be no doubt that the 
arrangements made by the Constabulary 
were absolutely insufficient, and they 
faiied after due notice had been given 
to the police. The local Nationalist 
organ, used the most inflammable lan- 
guage for the purpose of inciting the 
passions of the people. He did not care 
whether The Vindicator was right or 
the Constabulary was right. One fact 
remained —that the disturbance took 
place. He (Mr. Macartney) had had a 
report sent him by an eye-witness, who 
stated that Mr. Templeman and his sister 
—the lady who accompanied him—were 
attacked as they were coming not from 
the Evangelistic services, but from the 
church. Some 200 or 300 roughs 
had been drinking in the neighbour 
hood; and some of them insulted the 
lady, and the disturbance then arose, 
The right hon, Gentleman had no infor- 
mation about what happened; he could 
not have any, as there were no police 
about at the time. They were engaged 
elsewhere. He thought they were justi- 
fied 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put.” 





Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (MONEY) 
BILL. 
Lords Amendments agreed to. 
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CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (LEEDS AND 
LIVERPOOL CANAL BILL).—(No. 420.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NAVIGATION 
OF THE RIVERS AIRE AND CALDER) 
BILL.—(No. 422. 

. Read the third time, and passed. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (GRAND JUNCTION 
CANAL) BILL.—(No. 421.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (WARWICK AND 
BIRMINGHAM CANAL) BILL.—(No, 423.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 


Housing of the Working Classes Act 
(1890) Amendment Bill, without Amend- 
ment. 

Tramways Provisional Orders Bill, 
London Improvements Bill, with Amend- 
ments. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) act (1891) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. J. Stuart, Bill to amend 
“The Public Health (London) Act, 1891,” with 
respect to the removal of refuse, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. J. Stuart, Sir J. Lubbock, 
Mr. Pickersgill, Colonel Hughes, and Mr. Benn. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 432.) 


METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT (PLUMSTEAD 
AND HACKNEY) BILL, 

On Motion of Colonel Hughes, Bill to amend 
the Metropolis Management Acts, ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Hughes, The Attorney 
General, Sir A. Scoble, Mr. Pickersgill, and Mr. 
Bousfield. 

Bill presented, and read first time, [ Bill 433.] 


SALE OF GOODS BILL. 

Ordered, That Mr. Alexander Cross be dis- 
charged from further attendance on the Select 
Committee on Sale of Goods Bill. 

Ordered, That Mr. Asher be added to the Com. 
mittee. — (Wr, Marjoribanks.) 


{COMMONS} 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (NO. 2) 
[REMISSION ]. 

Resolution reported, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the re- 
mission of certain loans made by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to the Rosslare 
Harbour Commissioners, in pursuance of any 
Act of the present Session to make provision for 
certain purposes relating to Local Loans.” 

Resolution agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 426.) 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the 
third time upon Monday next. 


CERTIFIED INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 

Copy presented,—of Model General 
Rules for the Management and Discipline 
of Certified Industrial Schools for the 
Detention of Children [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


CERTIFIED REFORMATORY SCHOOLS, 
Copy presented,—of Model General 
Rules and Regulations for the Manage- 
ment of Certified Reformatory Schools 
for the Detention of Juvenile Offenders 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT, 
1875. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 28th July, 1893, for regulating the 
holding of the Summer and Winter 
Assizes [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 28th July, 1893, approving a 
Memorial of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty for reducing the number 
of Greenwich Hospital Pensions allotted 
to Lieutenants, and allotting one addi- 
tional Pension of £35 a year to the ranks 
of Chief Gunner, Chief Boatswain, and 
Chief Carpenter [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PILOTAGE. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council, 
dated 28th July, 1893, approving certain 
Bye-laws made by the Pilotage Authority 
of the Port of Dublin [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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EVENING SITTING. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PASSED TWICE BY THE 
COMMONS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 


rose to move— 


“That it is desirable in the public interest 
and for the promotion of necessary legislation 
that any Bill which has twice passed this House, 
but has failed to pass elsewhere, should become 
Law if with the support of the Government of 
the day it shall again pass through the House 
of Commons in the same Parliament and should 
receive the assent of the Crown.” 


BILLS 


In proposing this Resolution he founded 
himself upon two propositions: In the 
first place, our Government had existed 
for more than 500 years, and had lasted 
so long because the political genius of 
the people had altered and developed it 
to meet the varied needs and desires of 
each succeeding generation ; and, secondly, 
because present circumstances made it 
absolutely necessary there should be a 
further development. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. STOREY said, he proposed to 
establish these two propositions by 
drawing the attention of the House to 
the remarkable changes that had taken 
place so far as two of the governing 
powers of the State were concerned—he 
referred to the Crown and the Commons, 
Now, as to these two essential portions of 
the Government there had been remark- 
able changes, and changes in the 
direction of development. The Crown 
remained, but its claims and powers had 
been modified in all directions. The 
Crown once claimed to rule by right 
divine; now it was content to reign by 
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right of Parliamentary arrangement. Of 
old it claimed to initiate Bills, and all 
the two Houses had to do was to assent 
to them; now the initiation of Bills 
remained with the two Houses, and assent 
rested with the Crown. Of old the 
Crown claimed to tax without the 
consent of Parliament ; now Parliament 
taxed without consent of the Crown. 
Of old it claimed to imprison without 
law ; now no one could be put in jeopardy 
—in this country, at any rate—but by 
due process of law. Fifthly, the Crown 
down to 1780 claimed to choose Minis- 
ters; nowadays that duty rested with 
the House of Commons. Of old the 
Crown claimed to veto Bills; now the 
Crown practically assented to the Bills 
passed by the two Houses of Parliament 
becoming the law of the land. He 
thought, therefore, he was correct 
in saying that the Crown had there 
been popularised. Ithad lost in power, 
but had gained in popularity by adapting 
itself to the ideas and to the needs of the 
present time, the keynote of our political 
philosophy being that the Crown existed 
for the people and not the people for the 
Crown. How was it with Parliament ? 
Had there been change there, and had 
been development ? In the process of 
centuries the House of Commons had there 
taken to itself the power of the purse, by 
which it controlled the Government of 
the country, the rise and fall of Minis- 
tries, and the Dissolution of Parliaments, 
The Commons claimed—and he trusted 
they would sustain the claim—to deter- 
mine, through the action of Ministers, 
the time of Dissolution, refusing to con- 
cede to any power outside the walls of 
this Chamber the right to say when the 
Commons should go back to the country. 
These were remarkable changes, but not 
more remarkable than those which had 
been made in the Constitution. It could 
not be said by any man who would read 
history aright that up to 1832 the 
Commons of England represented the 
people of England. He had a curious 
analysis which had been made of the 
House of Commons as it existed in this 
country in the year 1816. In that year 
—the year after the great French War— 
there were 658 Members of that honour- 
able House, and of those 301 were elected 
by the direet choice of the Members of 
the House of Lords, 117 were elected by 


by the Commons. 
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gentlemen in the House under the control 
of Members of the House of Lords, 14 
Members were elected directly by the 
Crown, and of the whole 658 only 171, 
or a little over one-fourth of the whole, 
could be called the Representatives of the 
free and independent electors of the 
country. The Act of 1832 made a 
difference, as did the Act of 1867 and the 
Act of 1884, and in the last-named year 
they came to this position for the first 
time : that, broadly, they could say that 
the House of Commons represented the 
large proportion of the grown men of the 
country, and there were many who 
thought that until the Commons were 
elected by all grown-up people, each 
possessing one vote, we should not have 
come to the end of the chapter. Now, 
he thought he had established the pro- 
position that enormous changes had 
been made as to the position of 
the Crown and as to the _ posi- 
tion of the Commons. The Commons 
stood now representative in the main of 
the Bill. The Crown stood now as the 
honoured servant of the people. How 
was it with the House of Lords ? Had 
there been any development there? No. 
Whilst the Crown had been popularised, 
and whilst the House of Commons had 
been popularised, the House of Lords 
had exhibited not progression but retro- 
gression. Originally summoned as of 
grace by the Crown, noble Lords now 
claimed to be summoned as of right. 
Secondly, in its origin and its early 
history, the House of Lords was non- 
hereditary in the main, but it had become 
hereditary in the main. Of old it con- 
tained a majority, sometimes of one 
political Party and sometimes of another ; 
but now the great majority of the Peers 
was of one political Party, and the House 
had degenerated into a Tory Club. The 
House of Lords claimed now to possess 
the power of permanent veto—a power 
which the English Commons would never 
permit to be exercised by a King, and 
yet one which was claimed to be exer- 
cised by the 500 kinglets of the other 
House. And now the Leader of the 
other House had for the first time claimed 
the power of decreeing when, and how, 
and where the Dissolution of the House 
of Commons should take place. He called 
this not progression but retrogression, 
and he invited the House to consider 
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that, whilst the House of Commons had 
popularised itself by bending to and 
placing itself in accord with the will of 
the people, and had thereby become more 
powerful than ever, the other House had 
retrogressed until it had lost all touch 
with popular feelings and wishes. We 
had a House elected by the people and a 
House not elected by the people, and 
what was the result—what was the 
result upon the Crown? Why, that it 
could not depend upon both Houses being 
in harmony with the nation’s views at 
any time. They had the spectacle of 
gentlemen agreeing to a Bill who did not 
themselves think it was good for the 
nation, The consequence was that the 
Crown could not obtain the counsel and 
assistance of the wisest and best and 
most experienced of its subjects. The 
House of Lords put forward a claim to 
review the work of the House of Com- 
mons, and when objection was taken to 
their doing so they pleaded time and 
usage in their favour. But in 1641 the 
sturdy Parliamentarians informed the 
King that they could not admit time and 
usage as pleas in support of encroach- 
ments upon the liberties of the people. 
He should be inclined in 1893 to say 
that when they had popularised the 
Crown and popularised the Commons they 
should do their best to bring the House 
of Lords in line with the popular 
inclinations and desires of the times. 
What was the complexion of the other 
House—which claimed to decide, and to 
decide permanently, what should be the 
fate of Bills in the House of Commons ? 
He found that the House of Lords con- 
sisted of five or six Princes of the Blood, 
26 Bishops and Archbishops, 16 Scotch 
Peers, 28 Irish Peers, four or five Law 
Lords, and about 470 other gentlemen. 
The Bishops and Archbishops repre- 
sented the Church of England. But the 
Chureh of England did not stand alone— 
there were other Churches as great and 
as pious and as useful, and yet they were 
all without representation in the House 
of Lords. The Scotch Representative 
Peer did not represent the Seotch people, 
nor the Irish Representative Peers the 
people of Ireland. It was, however, 4 
far more serious thing that the House of 
Lords, which in the old days contained 
a fair proportion of all Parties in the 
State, and which—notably in 1688— 
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honourably distinguished itself by stand- 
ing on the side of the people, was now 
entirely a Tory Assembly. No Liberal 
measure of importance could be passed 
through it. The House of Lords did not 
reflect the changing opinions of the 
people of England, sometimes Whig and 
sometimes Radical, and sometimes Tory. 
Whatever the opinions of the people 
might be, the House of Lords remained 
representative of the Tory Party only. 
The House of Lords claimed to exercise 
a perpetual veto—a veto being a thing 
which the House would never accord to 
Kings. A suspensory veto they had, 
but the House of Commons had 
always resisted the attempt of the 
other House to say that the House of 
Commons should not have its way. And 
it was now too much for these 500 
kinglets to claim the right to say that 
suchand such a thing should not be. There 
were hon. Members listening to him who 
would say that this never happened in 
practice. But he would undertake to 
prove before he finished, by reference to 
historical faets, that that did happen in 
practice, and that the House of Lords 
had claimed, and successfully claimed 
through a whole generation, to prevent 
the House of Commons, which represented 
the people, from carrying out the views 
at which it had arrived. It was said at 
the present juncture that the House of 
Lords would compel this House to 
dissolve. Well, without entering into 
controversial matter, he desired to say 
that it must be apparent to everyone who 
chose to consider the matter from a political 
point of view that the House which held 
the purse possessed a strong weapon ; but 
the Body which had the power to dictate 
to the House which held the purse pos- 
sessed the stronger power, and would be 
master. He apologised for having ex- 
patiated on these points, but he wanted 
to show that the general run of events as 
to the Crown had been to bring it into 
accord with the people, and the general 
run of events as to the Commons had 
been to make the House really representa- 
tive of the people, whilst the general run 
of events and the claims on the part of 
the other House had been to put them 
out of harmony with the people, and to 
bring them into antagonism with the 
other two powers which governed the 
country. Surely it was an anomaly to 
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have, on the one hand, the Crown de- 
pending on the people, and, on the other, 
the unelected House of Lords, which 
was not dependent on the people, saying 
that it would choose its own time to 
accede to what the Commons had agreed 
to and what the Crown was willing to 
accept. But the answer to that was 
plain. The answer, in English, was— 
“ Well, itis an anomaly, but from a com- 
mon-sense point of view does it work ?” 
A Member of the House the other day 
said to him—“ Whenever I am _ told 
here that a thing is an anomaly, I 
vote for it straight away, because I 
know that of all things an Englishman 
loves, the thing he loves dearest is 
an anomaly.” Certainly it was an 
anomaly that they should possess a 
House of Lords thus constituted. Did it 
work? If he thought it did, he would 
sit down—because he was an English- 
man himself, and he frankly admitted 
that he did not care twopence whether a 
thing was an anomaly or not if it 
practically worked for good and im- 
proved the condition of the people of the 
country. Did it work? Yes; the 
arrangements between the Lords and Com- 
mons at the present time worked. They 
worked to prevent or delay all reform, to 
produce weak and insufficient measures 
on the part of the Liberal Ministries, 
and to keep the House of Commons for 
ever spending its time and strength in 
amending what had been badly done. 
Mr. John Bright had said, near the end 
of a long life of usefulness 





“TI am scarcely able to discover one single 
meusure important to English freelom which 
has come from the voluntary consent and good 
will of the Lords.” 


[*Oh!"] He was tempted to say, by 
that expression of dissent from hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, that the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), whose 
absence he deplored and whose support 
he had naturally expected, not very long 
ago said— 

“The atmosphere of the House of Lords is 
detrimental to Liberal legislation. The Bills 
which we have prepared with so much care and 
labour meet in these exalted regions with a 
most inhospitable treatment. They are fre- 
quently massacred ; they are frequently mal- 
treated, and they are generally so mutilated 
and disfigured that they are past all recogni- 
tion.” 
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That, he took it, was literally true. The 
answer given was that the House of 
Lords passed the Bills at last. But how 
“at last?” Hon. Members in the House 
of Commons spent their energy ; they 
spent their strength and intellect year 
after year in trying to give effect to the 
principles which they believed in; but 
the Bills passed by them were thrown 
out again and again in another place. 
And still they were told that the House 
of Lords passed the Bills at last. Well, 
he should be able to show before he had 
done what that “ at last” meant. What 
did that mean? He was tempted to ask 
the House what was the use of a 
Second Chamber? There were some 
hon. Members near him who did not 
believe in a Second Chamber. He did 
not know that he disagreed with those 
hon. Members; but he would, for the 
moment, argue as though a Second 
Chamber was necessary. What was the 
use of a Second Chamber? Its use was 
to review the hasty—it might be the ill- 
considered—legislation of the House of 


Commons. Lord Salisbury had said 
about a year ago of the House of 


Lords— 

* All it does is to suspend a matter for the 
decision and solemn judgment of the country.” 
He agreed with Lord Salisbury that this 
was the duty of the Second Chamber. 
If we had a second House of that kind 
he, for one, would never make any com- 
plaint whatever. Then Lord Salisbury 
said— 

* No one can assert that the House of Lords 
has ever attempted to set up any other opinion 
as supreme in this country except the opinion 
of the nation itself.” 

Well, of all the shocking utterances ever 
made by a noble Lord, he had never 
heard one to exceed that. Was the 
statement true in fact? The House of 
Lords had never, in 60 years, passed a 
complete and sufficient measure. It had 
persisted in obtruding its own ideas and 
prejudices into every measure passed by 
the Commons. He had taken the trouble 
to extract the history of a few of the 
measures that had been passed, or 
attempted to be passed, in the last 60 
years. Out of about 50 cases, he had 
extracted 12 relating to all sorts of 
things and all portions of the population. 
He would take first the case of Irish 
municipal reform, In 1837 the Commons 
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passed an Irish Municipal Reform Bill, 
and they passed it again in 1838 and 
in 1839. Yet, in 1893, Irish 
municipal reform still remained un- 
achieved. Next there was the case of 
Irish land. It was in 1843, when he was 
three years old, that the Devon Com- 
mission reported on the condition of Irish 
land, and claimed that there should be 
immediate reform. In 1845 Lord Stanley, 
afterwards the Earl of Derby, passed 
through the Commons a Bill for com- 
pensation for Irish tenants. In 1854 a 
similar Bil) was passed by a private 
Member, and it was not till 1870 that his 
right hon. Friend the present Prime 
Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) was 
able to pass his moderate and insufficient 
Bill, nor till 1881 that it could be said 
that the Commons had really made an 
honest effort to deal with the question of 
Irish land. So that there was a period 
of 56 years as to the Irish municipal 
franchise, and one of 25 years as to Irish 
land, between the time when the Com- 
mons first passed a Bill and the time 
when a measure was passed by the Lords, 
Then there was Catholic Emancipation, 
The Commons passed a Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill in 1821; the House of Lords 
could not or would not pass it till 1829, 
and why it passed then history recorded. 
That was a period of eight years. A 
Bill for the abolition of University tests 
was passed by the Commons in 1834, 
and again in 1868, 1869, 1870, and 
1871. In 1871 the other House pleased 
to pass it. The period between the first 
time when the Commons passed the Bill 
and the time when the Lords passed it 
was 37 years—the average life of a man. 
A Bill for dealing with Irish tithes was 
passed by the Commons in 1837 bya 
majority that must make the mouth of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer water 
—a majority of 229 to 14. The other 
House could not be induced to pass the 
Bill till 1858—a period of 21 years. The 
Commons passed a Bill for the abolition 
of Church rates in 1855, and again in 1856, 
1858, 1860, 1867, and 1869, In 1869 
the other House registered the decree 
that the Commons had so long ago 
made, and after a period of 14 years 
Church rates were abolished. Then there 
was the case of the Burials Bill, which 
simply claimed that Nonconformists 
should be buried as decently as their 
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neighbours. The Commons passed the 
Bill in 1873, and it was not till 
1880—seven years after—that the 


other House could be induced to pass it. 
The Commons passed a Bill to relieve 
the Jews of disabilities in 1833; but the 
other House could not be induced to 
register that decree till 1858—a period 
of 25 years. In 1792 the Commons re- 
solved in favour of the emancipation of 
slaves, and it was not till 1807—15 years 
later—that the other House could be 
brought to adopt the same view as the 
elected Representatives of the people. It 
was the Christian law in this country for 
a long period that a man who stole 5s. 
from a shop should be hanged. In 1810 
the Commons passed a Bill putting an 
end to this enormity; but it was 10 years 
later before the other House could be 
persuaded to adopt the same measure. 
Then there was the case of public educa- 
tion. In 1807, on the proposition of Mr. 
Whitbread, one of the most honourable 
Members of Parliament that ever existed 
in this country, a Bill was passed pro- 
viding for the education of the common 
people. That Bill was defeated in the 
other House twice, and when Lord 
Brougham brought into the other House 
a Bill for a similar purpose it was only 
admitted to a First Reading. It was not 
till 1870 that the other House could be 
induced to act with the Commons in 
making provision for public education. 
Lastly, he must instance what was, he 
thought, the most atrocious case of all. 
He hoped the House would not laugh 
when he gave the familiar instance of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. The Prime 
Minister described the successful opposi- 
tion to that Bill many years ago as 
ruinous. That Bill had been before Par- 
liament for nearly 50 years, and although 
it had passed the Commons seven times 
and had received the support of the Com- 
mons in one form or another 18 times, the 
Lords—and principally the Bishops— 
still stood in opposition to so simple a re- 
form. The House of Review ought to 
be a House which reviewed and 
amended and, after a decent inter- 
val, passed; but the other House, 
through all its history, had been 
a House which retarded and destroyed, 
and, where it could not destroy, mutilated, 
the best efforts the Commons were 
able to make, ‘This being the history of 
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the past, what did the House and the 
Government expect would be the history 
of the future? There were great 
measures to pass. There was a Home 
Rule Bill. Would the Home Rule Bill be 
treated differently from other measures ? 
There were some things that Radicals 
like himself cared for more even than for 
Home Rule. There was the question 
of the English land. Did anybody 
believe that the House of Lords, as at 
present constituted, would act differently 
as to land reform than it had done in the 
past? There was the question of 
religious equality. Would the other 
House treat that question differently 
from the way in which it had treated 
other questions? As it was in the 
beginning, and was now, so it ever 
would be unless a radical change were 
effected. He saw an hon. Member near 
him who said that the change he pro- 
posed was a very weak one. He did not 
agree with his hon. Friend. He thought 
he would be in Order in asking what were 
the remedies his hon. Friends proposed. 
One man said—* Abolish the Lords.” 
That would be no better than a revolu- 
tion. [Sir R. Temete: Hear, hear! ] 
A revolution in this country was not 
effected in a short period without the 
effusion of blood; and he was sure that 
neither the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. 
Temple) nor himself was inclined to shed 
any blood in this matter. They would 
not even descend to fisticuffs. Joking 
apart, he asked the House to consider 
what wasthe remedy. Not only Radicals, 
but many worthy Conservatives, would 
admit that the want of relation between the 
Commons and the Lords was an unde- 
sirable thing. He would like to know 
how the Lords were going to beabolished? 
He was not going to run his head against 
that wall, if he could find any other way 
out of the difficulty. He knew what the 
old-fashioned prejudices of Englishmen 
were. There was nothing that was more 
truly said about his unfortunate country- 


men than that they “dearly loved 
a lord.” He would point out 
to his Radical friends that if 


they did achieve the abolition of the 
Lords they could not get much further, 
because they would be face to face with 
a much more difficult problem. Were 
they going to have a Second House or 
not? If not, they would find a great 
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many people against them, and if they | 
were they would make masters for them- | 
selves instead of servants. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) said that his remedy 
would be to make Peers. Let the House | 
just think of it! In 1832 the Reform | 
Bill was passed by threatening to make 
40 Peers. He wondered how many 
Members of the House would be pre- 
pared to make the number of Peers that 
they (the Radical Party) would consider 
necessary. If they took the 550 Peers, 
500 would be found on one side and 50 
on the other. Did anybody want to make 
500 Peers? He frankly confessed that | 
he would not make 500 Peers, even if 

they were all like the hon. Member for 

Northampton. He would, of course, 

trust the hon. Member himself ; but if | 
he had a son they could not say what he 
would do, and the last state of the other 
House might be worse than the first. 
Another proposal was that the Crown 
should summon only such Peers as it 
willed ; but there might be difficulties 
about that proceeding, and his own remedy 
was preferable to either. Suppose the 
House of Commons passed the Home 
Rule Bill this year, and the Lords threw 
it out. If it went up from the Commons 
to the Lords a second time and was again 
rejected, it would then, under this pro- 
posal, pass into law upon receiving the 
assent of the Crown. 


An hon. Member: How about the 
people ? 


Mr. STOREY said, he had, perhaps, 
been unfortunate in his selection of a 
Bill ; but he would take as an illustration 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. Could 
any hon. Gentleman give any sufficient 
reason why that Bill should not pass 
into law ? Other Bills had taken 10, 
20, 30, and even 40 years to pass; and, 
on the average, no Bill of any import- 
ance passed under five or six years. 
Therefore the proposal did not seem to 
be unreasonable. His proposal would be | 
a great relief to a Liberal Ministry and | 
a great advantage to this House. 
The present arrangement was _histori- 
cally bad. The House of Commons | 
was in touch with the people, and was 
obliged every few years to go to the 
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people; and it might, therefore, be 
trusted to provide the laws which the 
people needed. Ministers, however, 
could not settle their Bills according to 
the wishes of the people or the desires of 
this House ; but they had to make those 
Bills small and weak, so that they might 
not offend the prejudices of the other 


|House. The result was weak legisla- 


tion here and obstruction there. The 
time of the House of Commons was 
spent in amending the bad measures that 
had been passed, and the suggestion he 
made to his Radical friends and to the 
Liberals of the country was not that they 
should spend their strength in attempting 
to abolish the House of Lords, but that 
they should put before the country in the 
old English common-sense fashion his 
simple, practical, and sufficient remedy, 
which was that when this House had 
twice passed a Bill and the House of 
Lords had twice thrown it out the other 
House should be left out in the cold ; and 


the will of the people expressed in this 


House, joined with the will of the 
Crown expressed in the signature of the 
Act, should conclude the legislation. 
He did not wish to monopolise time, as 
many others would desire to speak ; but 
he would conclude by stating that the 
present system, being historically bad, 
involved weak legislation, obstruction, 
and the spending of time in passing 
Amending Acts. He had pleasure in 
moving the Resolution— 

“That it is desirable, in the public interest 
and for the promotion of necessary legislation, 
that any Bill which has twice passed this House, 
but has failed to pass elsewhere, should become 
Law if, with the support of the Government of 
the day, it shall again pass through the House 
of Commons in the same Parliament and 
should receive the assent of the Crown.” 


Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) said, he rose to second the Resolu- 
tion, and he did so because it was, he 
thought, the only practical measure of 


reform that was at present within the 
reach of the country. The hon. Mem- 


ber had pointed out that although since 


1832 there had been a number of 
valuable reforms, there had been prac- 
tically no reform in the procedure and 
constitution of the other House; but he 
had omitted to state one reform. Until 
1868 the other House had the power of 
voting by proxy; but in that year a 
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Standing Order was passed which sus-{ would have either to be mended or ended. 
pended that power, and it could not be| He never heard those words uttered 


revived unless by Motion after two days’ 
notice had been given. Another change 
had been made in the early constitution 


of the House of Lords which had led to | 


the evils of which complaint was now 
made. The Peers had originally been 
summoned from time to time by the 
Crown, but they had no right to sit in 
succession ; and it was not until after 
many centuries of its existence that the 


House of Lords passed a Resolution, in | 


which this House had no part, decreeing 
that in future the eldest sons of Peers 
should succeed to their fathers, and from 
that Resolution all the evils had flowed. 
The only justification for the exercise of 
the veto over this House was either 
that the power was exercised by a supe- 
rior body, or else that it had been exer- 
cised in such a way as to make the 
continuance of that power desirable in 
the future. But the exercise of that 
power in the past by the House of Lords, 
instead of justifying its continuance, 
demonstrated the necessity for some such 
alteration as that proposed by his hon. 
Friend. In illustration, he would refer 
to the opposition with which the House 
of Lords had, year after vear, met the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, and also the Bill 
which opened the Universities for the 
admission of Nonconformists. Since the 
latter Bill was passed in 1871, the majority 
of the distinctions even at the older Uni- 
versities had been won by Nonconfor- 
mists. The action of the other House 
had been to deprive the House of Commons 
of theservices of many men of the Hebrew 
faith, and also of Nonconformists, who 
might have rendered service to their 
country in this House. The only ether 
justification for the continued exercise of 
the veto by the House of Lords would be 
that they were a superior Body. But the 
men who occupied the Benches of the 
other House did so, not because they 
could point to any superiority, but 
because they were the sous of their 
fathers, though they might have inherited 
none of the distinetions which their 
fathers had aequired. Besides, the 
House of Lords was altogether out of 
touch with the people. They all remem- 
bered the notable expression of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
when he said that the House of Lords 
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| before a Liberal audience that they did 
| not interrupt the speaker by saying that 
| it must be ended, not mended. They 
would remember what had occurred on a 
London Bill not long ago, when a great 
Municipality, which wished to have its 
interests represented on a Conservancy 
Board, was obstructed by the Lords, and 
a Conference was necessary after the 
Commons had disagreed with the Amend- 
ments sent down to it. The three years 
which the Amendment would give the 
House of Lords would be sufficient time 
to enable them to point out any defects 
which there might be, if defects there 
were, in the measures which might be 
sent upto them. It was essential that 
any Assembly which claimed the right 
to legislate for the people should be 
“broad based upon the people’s will.” 
The existence of the House of Lords 
could only be justified by bringing its 
powers into more harmony with popular 
and democratic rights. The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
was not present now, but in 1885 he ex- 
pressed his views upon the character of 
the other House by saying “the other 
House is a permanent Conservative or 
| High Tory Committee.” Since that time 
the right hon. Gentleman had passed 
over to the other side, and now, no doubt, 
he wished that the House of Lords should 
remain a permanent Conservative Com- 
mittee, in order that it might oppose the 
legislation which the country demanded. 


Amendment proposed, 

* To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is desirable in the public interest and for the 
promotion of necessary legislation that any Bill 
which has twice passed this House, but has 
failed to pass elsewhere, should become Law if 
with the support of the Government of the day 
it shall again pass through the House of Com- 
mons in the same Parliament and should receive 
the assent of the Crown,”’—(CWVr. Sturey.) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, that 
if what had been stated in the course of 
the Debate as to the views and wishes of 
the Radicals in the House and in the 
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country was accurate, it was perfectly , he could to weaken and bring into con- 
obvious that this Motion ought to be re- | tempt the House of Lords. The hon. 
jected. According to the statements of | Member had referred to the period when 
the Mover and Seconder of the Motion, | the Peers and the Commons sat in one 
their constituents and the Radical Party | Chamber together. If they were to have 
generally were in favour of ending the | but one Chamber was it to be aChamber 
House of Lords rather than mending it.| of that kind? The hon. Member con- 
And yet they came forward with a/|demned the encroachment of the House 
Resolution for the purpose of mending it. | of Lords. What was this Resolution but 
They were, therefore, not carrying out | encroachment? Even if they went back 
the wishes of those whom they repre- | to the time of Edward I, they would not 
sented, and no worse offence could be | find that the House of Commons ever 
committed according to the Radical | had the power of passing Acts of Parlia- 
creed. But what was really the mean- | ment without the assent of the House of 
ing of the Resolution ? Here was a pro- | Lords. How did this House get its 
posal that where a Bill had twice passed | power? It got it by encroachment. 


the House of Commons and had failed to | . . : 
pass the House of Lords, if it again Mr. STOREY : It gotit as the Re- 
presentatives of the people. 


passed this House and had the support of 

the Government, it should become law) Mx, DARLING said, no one would 

straight away if the Crown assented.| \ ture to deny that the House of 

There might have been no discussion on | , y 

the Bill. If the Bill had secured the Commons did not represent the people on 
the great question of the day, and yet it 


assent of the present Government, in all 
human probability it would be a Bill that was proposed that this House should 


had not been discussed, because when Bills | encroach on the powers of the House of 
were discussed the cy on -eonngnecr ete Lords, which did represent the feelings of 
a een pelangpepce 3 “— oe Son vA _ the people on the great issue of the day, 
changed them or withdrew them ; but so | which the Government would discover 
long as — as -~ orgy: Od ae _ whenever they chose to take the opinion 
pee a ae i poem « ream. of the country upon it. If nothing could 
that portion was pretty sure of having | jnstify encroachment, how could the hon. 
the support of the Government. There- Yfomier justify this Resolution, which 
“rg = gg —~ agen ar | Was an encroachment on the powers of 
10n. Member for Sunderland and_ his | 

Aa a. the House of Lords ? 
friends by their passion for passing into | , 
law measures that had not been discussed.| Mr. STOREY : All power rests with 
They knew the difficulty of passing the people. This House represents the 
extreme measures if discussion was per- | people, and as their powers must be the 
mitted ; and, therefore, they desired to powers of the people, all they have can- 
——— rights om — yay te | not be an encroachment on anybody. 

ssembly in the ingdom, as 1€ cys 
easiest way of getting Radical legislation) Mr. DARLING said, it was true that 
or Irish legislation into the shape of an gl] power rested with the people, but 
ett Ceereat, Ti tcy, Mera | with the peopo a meron te 
Cl oe lv - ’ Legislature, composed of the Queen, the 

ee ee Lords, and the Commons. All power 

Mr. STOREY: I never said so ; but | did not rest with the people, if the people 
meant those who broke up Tory meetings 
and attended Radical gatherings. 





I will not deny it. 

Mr. DARLING said, he had gathered | 
from the hon. Member's speech that he Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
was in favour of one Chamber only. If | not present ; House counted, and 40 
he was in error he was sure the hon.’ Members not being present, 

Member would contradict him. As the 
hon. Member favoured a system under House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
which there should be only one Chamber, Eleven o'clock till Monday next. 
of course he was anxious to do all that 


Mr. Darling 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 7th August 1893. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL. 
Consideration of Commons Amend- 
ments to Lords Amendments and Com- 
mons Reasons for disagreeing to some of 


the Lords Amendments considered 
(according to Order). 
Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 


TEES (The Earl of Morey) said, he 
make a short statement of the 


Amendmeuts he proposed to move, and 


would 


of the manner in which it was proposed 
to deal with the Commons’ Amendments 
to the Bill. Their Lordships would 
remember that there were three points 
The 
first was the representation of the London 
County Couneil on the Thames Conser- 


involved in these Amendments. 


vancy Board, the second the representa- 
tion of the London County Council on 
the Lea Conservancy Board, and the 
third the sum to be spent on investiga- 
tions by the London County Council. 
When the Bill came before their Lord- 
ships’ House it was referred to a Com- 
mittee over which the Duke of Richmond 
presided, and they rejected the Amend- 
ment as to the first point, representation 
on the Thames Conservancy Board, on 
the ground that other parties who ought 
to be represented were not brought into 
the proposal. When the Bill went back 
to the Commons they boldly re-inserted 
the Amendment, though he ventured to 
think they would have done better if, 
instead of insisting on its re-insertion, 
they had, by amending it, given their 
Lordships’ House some indication of the 
direction in which they wished to pro- 
ceed. But, that not having been done, 
there was still an indication in what took 
place in the other House as to what were 
the desires of the Commons. He had 
had an opportunity of conferring on the 
subject with the Authorities of the 
House and the President of the Local 
Government Board, and the result was 
the Amendments of which he had given 
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notice. It was proposed, with regard to 
the Thames Conservancy Board, that 
insteal of four representatives the 
London County Council should have 


three, and that these representatives 
should be re-inforceed by a single 


representative from each of the four 
riparian counties of the lower navigation, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex. 
But it was postponed that this arrange- 
ment should be in force only for three 
years, and that, in the meantime, next 
year the Thames Conservancy Board 
should introduce a Bill to amend the 
Publie and Private Acts dealing with its 
constitution and powers. The introdue- 
tion of that Bill would give an opportu- 
nity for an investigation of the whole 
constitution and powers of the Thames 
Conservancy. As faras his own opinion 
went, he would have much preferred that 
any alteration of the Board should have 
been postponed until after an inquiry had 
been held. That would have been much 
the more regular and expedient course to 
have pursued; but that was not the 
opinion of others, aud, therefore, it ap- 
peared to him that they should come to 
an arrangement which should as little as 
possible prejudice the course to be taken 
next year, or, at the latest, the year after. 
Next year, as he had said, the Thames 
Conservaney Board would bring in a Bill 
dealing with their constitution and 
powers; and if they failed to do so 
power was given to the London County 
Council to bring in such a Bill either 
next Session or the Session after, or the 
Session after that again. With regard 
to the Lea, he advised the House to 
adhere to its Amendments. He ventured 
to think that there was no cause to inter- 
fere with the constitution of the Lea 
Conservancy, upon which the London 
County Council had already one repre- 
sentative, at least until an investigation 
as to the powers and constitution of the 
Board should be made. With regard to 
the third point, the House would remem- 
ber that, in the first instance, the London 
County Council had asked to be allowed 
to spend £10,000 a year on investigations 
and negotiations which affected the in- 
terests of their constituents. That power 
was struck out in this House after the 
matter had been before a very strong 
Committee. The Amendment now re- 
turned from the Commons, but very much 
modified. It was now proposed that the 
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sum should not exceed £1,000, unless 
with the assent of the Local Government 
Board. He understood from the repre- 
sentatives of the London County Council 
that they would prefer that the words 
“with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board” should be omitted, and 
they were content to leave it at a maxi- 
mum sum of £1,000 a year. To that 
Amendment he thought their Lordships 
would have no great objection. He 
would, therefore, move that the provi- 
sion as to the spending of a further sum 
with the assent of the Local Government 
Board should be struck out, so that not 
more than £1,000 a year should be spent 
on investigations; and the London 
County Council were willing to accept 
that compromise. He begged to move 
the Amendments of which he had given 
notice. 


Moved, That the Lords do not insist 
on the omission of the first two para- 
graphs of the Amendment on page | to 
which the Commons have disagreed, but 
propose to amend the said paragraphs so 
re-instated as follows :— 

The first two paragraphs. 

“And whereas the River Thames passes 
through or by the Administrative County of 
London and the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Essex, in this Act called * the 
riparian counties,” and the Councils of the 
riparian counties are interested in the flow of 
the river, and the purity of the water, and the 
conservancy thereof : 

(20 and 21 Vict. c. exlvii.) 

“And whereas the Councils of the riparian 
counties have no representation on the Thames 
Conservancy Board constituted under the 
Thames Conservancy Act, 1857, and the Acts 
amending the same, and it is expedient that 
the Councils should be empowered to appoint 
members of the Thames Conservancy Board for 
a limited period, as hereinafter provided, and 
that provision be made for the consolidation 
and amendment of the public and local Acts 
relating to the conservancy of the River 
Thames so far as regards the constitution and 
powers of the Conservancy Board,” 


The Lords insist on their Amendment 
to omit paragraph three of the said 
Amendment. 


Lorps’ Reason, 


Lords insist on the above 


The 


Amendment, because the London County 
Council is already represented on the 
Lea Conservancy Board, and the ques- 
tion of giving the Council further repre- 
sentation is not of so urgent a nature as 
to require to be dealt with (if at all) 


The Earl of Morley 
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until the general constitution of the 
Board is under consideration. 

The Lords do not insist upon the 


Amendment on page 3, line 10, to which 

the Commons have disagreed, and agree 

to the Amendment made by the Com- 

mons therein, but propose to amend the 

re-instated paragraph as follows :— 
Paragraph, page 3. 

* And whereas it has been doubted whether 
the Council have legal power to expend money 
in investigating certain subjects of general im- 
portance to the inhabitants of London. And 
it is expedient that powers should be conferred 
on the Council to enable them to expend 
money in investigating such subjects.” 

The Lords do not insist upon their 
Amendment to which the Commons 
have disagreed on page 5, line 15, but 
propose to amend the same as follows : 
* Representation of County Councils on 
Thames Conservancy Board.” 

The Lords do not insist their 
Amendments to leave out Clauses 3 and 
4, but propose to amend the same as 
follows :— 


on 


(Representation of Council on Thames Conser- 
vancy Boar.) 

“(3.) Fora period of three years from and 
after the passing of this Act the number of the 
Conservators of the River Thames shall be 
thirty instead of twenty-three, and the addi- 
tional Conservators may be elected as herein- 
after provided :— 

(1.) It shall be lawful fer the Council to 
elect three persons out of their own 
body to be Conservators, and the several 
persons so elected shall hold office as 
Conservators for the term of three years 
from the passing of this Act, if they 
shall so long continue to be members of 
the Council ; 

(2.) It shall be lawful for each of the 
Councils of the riparian counties of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, to 
elect one person out of their own body 
to be a Conservator, and each per- 
son so elected shall hold office as Con- 
servator for the term of three years from 
the passing of this Act if he shall so long 
continue to be a member of the Council 
by which he is elected. 

(3.) Any vacancy in the office of Coaser- 
vator occasioned by the death, res:gna- 
tion, removal, or disqualification of any 
member so elected, shall be filled up with 
all convenient speed by the election of a 
new Conservator by the Council, by whom 
the vacating member was elected. 

“ The additional Conservators elected by the 
Councils of the riparian counties shall (during 
the said period of three years and subject to the 
provisions of this Act and as from the passing 
thereof) severally have the same powers, func- 
tions, duties, privileges, and obligations as other 
Conservators under the Acts relating to the 
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Conservancy of the River Thames, and shall 

form part of the corporate body of the Conser- 

vators of the River Thames. 

(Thames Conservancy Acts to remain un- 
affected.) 

*(4.) All the provisions of the Thames Con- 
servancy Acts, or of any other Act relative to 
the powers, functions, cuties, privileges, obliga- 
tions, or proceedings of the Thames Conser- 
vators as a body, and all acts and proceedings 
done, taken, or pending by, against, or in rela- 
tion to the Conservators as a body, shall remain 
unaffected by the addition to and incorporation 
with that body of the seven Conservators added 
by this Act, and (except only as is in this Act, 
expressly otherwise provided) shall in ail re- 
spects continue and be as if this Act had not 
been passed, but the Thames Conservancy Board 
shall in the Session of Parliament to be held in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
four, introduce a Local Bill to consolidate and 
amend the Public and Local Acts relating to 
the Conservancy of the River Thames so far as 
regards the constitution and powers of the Con- 
servancy Board, and if the Board fail to intro- 
duce such a Bill, or if such Bill shall not 
become law, it shall be lawful for the London 
County Council to introduce such a Bill in the 
then next or the next following Session of Par- 
liament.” 





The Lords insist on their Amendments | 


to leave out Clauses 5, 6, and 7, te which | 


the Commons have disagreed. 


Lorps’ Reason. 

The Lords insist on their Amendment 
for the Reasou assigned for their insist- 
ing upon their Amendment to omit Para- 
graph 3 of the Amendment on page 1. 


The Lords do not insist on their 
Amendment on page 11, line 1, to which 
the Commons have disagreed, but pro- 
pose to umend the same as follows :— 
“Power to expend money in investiga- 
tion.” 

The Lords do not insist on their 
Amendment to omit Clause 15, to which 
the Commons have disagreed, and agree 
to the Amendment made by the Com- 
mons to leave out from the beginning to 
(“From”) in line 5, They propose to 
amend the rest of the clause as amended 
by the Commons as follows :— 

Clause 15 as amended. 
(As to investigations, negotiations, &c.) 

“From and after the passing of this Act the 
Council shall have power to expend money in 
investigating subjects of general importance to 
the inhabitants of the county as such. 

© Provided that this section shall not autho- 
rise the Council to expend inany one financial 
year any greater sum than one thousand pounds 
in relation to subjects with regard to which but 
for this enactment the Council would not have 
power to expend money,” 
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The Lords do not insist on their 
Amendments in the title of the Bill to 
which the Commons have disagreed, but 
propose to ameud the same as follows :— 

In the title lines 2and 3 (* to provide for the 
representation of certain County Councils on 
the Thames Conservancy Board”); lines 7 and 
8 (“investigations on various subjects ").—( Zhe 
Chairman of Committees, The Earl of Morley.) 

Viscount HAMPDEN said, he would 


not offer hostile criticism on the 


agreement which had been come to be- 


any 


tween the two Houses, for it seemed un- 
deniable that the London County Council, 
on behalf of the London ratepayers, and 
the other County Councils named by his 
noble Friend, as representing their con- 
stituents, had an absolute claim to be 
represented ou the Thames Conservancy 
Board. But he would remind the House 
that there were other interests concerned ; 
if it had 
promise of tiis kind was going to be 


and been known that a com- 


effected on the basis suggested, those 
other interests would certainly have made 
a claim to have proper representation on 
that Body. The London Water Com- 
panies paid a large sum—about £15,000 
or £16,000 a year—to the Thames Con- 
servancy Board, and were more interested 
than any other Bodies in the maintenance 
of the flow and purity of the river. They 
had so far been well content with the 
administration of the Conservancy, and 
he did not for a moment allege that this 
change would in any way prejudice their 
interests; but, as the representative 
element was going to be introduced on 
the Board and the degree of representa- 
tion was to be extended, he submitted 
that the Water Companies had a very 
strong claim to representation. So long 
as they were under statutory obligations 
to supply London with water they had 
also a good claim to representation on 
the Lea Conservancy Board. As he 
understood that it was too late now to 
suggest any Amendment to the Bill, he 
would content himself by simply entering 
a caveat to the effect that the other 
Bodies referred to, including the London 
Water Companies, could not regard any 
settlement of the question as satisfactory 
or permanent which did not fully recognise 
their interests and admit their claim to a 
share of representation on the Boards, 
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*Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he was 
authorised by the Middlesex County 
Council to state that they approved of 
the arrangement which gave them one 
representative; but he desired to ask the 
noble Earl the Chairman of Committees 
whether even then, at the last moment, 
it was not possible to give representation 
on the Thames Conservancy Board to the 
Counties of Berks, Bucks, and Oxford ? 
The basis on which the settlement had 
been arrived at was evidently riparian 
representation. He would point out that 
the Bill to be brought in by that Body 
next year, as stated by the Chairman of 
Committees, would be introduced by the 
members now chosen to form the Board, 
and it was only fair that in the drawing 
up of that Bill the riparian rights of 
those three counties should be recognised. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY 


feared it would be impossible to comply 


said, he 


with the suggestion to give representa- 
tives to the County Councils of Berks, 
Bucks, and Oxon, and pointed out that 
there was the difference between those 
three counties and the four counties re- 
ferred to in the Amendment-—that the 
direct interests of the counties mentioned 
by the noble Earl and two others slightly 
interested were confined to the upper 
reaches of the Thames between Staines 
and Cricklade, and that they were already 
represented on the Board by four mem- 
bers. He quite admitted that the con- 
stituencies from which those members 
were elected might not be wholly satis- 
factory ; but there was that distinction. 
Still, he thought the question was oue 
which might be fairly considered when 
the forthcoming Bill was before Parlia- 
ment. All the Bodies which had been 
mentioned would, of course, have the 
opportunity of bringing their views before 
whatever tribunal might have to deal 
with the matter. He himself would have 
refused to move the Amendments he 
then submitted to their Lordships at the 
last stage of the Bill, unless he had 
clearly understood that the present 
arrangement was of a temporary 
character, and that the whole question 
relating to the Conservancy Board would 
be open before very long. 


Motion agreed to. 
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A Committee appointed to prepare a 
Reason to be offered to the Commons for 
the Lords insisting on the said Amend- 
ments: The Committee to meet forth- 
with : Report from the Committee, read, 
and agreed to ; anda Message sent to the 
Commons to return the said Bill with the 
Amendments and Reason. 


INDIA (SILVER PLATE). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


*Tue Earw NORTHBROOK 


valled attention to the existing obstacles 


OF 


to the importation of manufactured silver 
from Her Majesty’s Indian territories. 
He reminded the House that an Act was 
passed by the Legislative Council of India 
on the 26th June last, under instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government, which 
closed the Indian Mints to the free coinage 
of silver. He was not going to enter into 
the merits of that important matter, and 
ouly wished to point out the great hardship 
which the measure had inflicted upon the 
holders of uncoined silver in India, On 
June 25 any man in India who owed his 
neighbour 50 rupees, and had raw silver 
of the weight of 50 rupees, could at once, 
at a small charge, change his raw silver 
into rupees, and = pay his debt. 
On June 27, after the Act was passed, a 
holder of raw silver of the weight of 50 
rupees could not get 50 rupees for it, but 
only the price which it would fetch in the 
market. That hardship was fully pointed 
out in the very able Report of the Com- 
mittee, presided over by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack ; but the 
amount of uncoined silver in the hands of 
the people of India was not estimated ; and, 
therefore, the amount of the Joss could not 
be judged from the information contained 
in the Report. Mr, A. J. Balfour, in a 
very able address which he delivered a 
few days ago in the City of London, esti- 
mated the amount at from £130,000,000 
to £200,000,000 sterling. He did not 
know upon what data that estimate was 
made ; but it was a fact that there was a 
very large amount of uncoined silver in 
the hands of the people of India, It had 
been the custom in India to regard 
rupees and uncoined silver in the shape 
of ornaments of different kinds as being 
freely interchangeable. If anyone 
wanted a piece of silver plate made he 
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{7 AvuGU 
simply gave by 
weight to the workman, f 
completing the article, 

something for his work. In the same 
way the Indian cultivator, if short 
of rupees for paying his taxes to the 
Government, took silver ornaments in the 
possession of himself and family to the 
village banker, who at once gave him, 
at a very slight charge, rupees in ex- 
change. The practice of the humbler 
classes, therefore, had been to keep their 
savings in silver ornaments, which they 
could exchange for rupees when neces- 
sary. So much had that been the case 
that at the time of the cotton famine in 
England, when immense quantities of 
silver were exported from this country 
to Bombay in exchange for Indian 


so many rupees 
who, on 


was paid 


eotton, the cultivators went about for 
some time with silver wheels to their 
carts. That would show that the 


mass of silver in the hands of the people 
of India must be very great. The present 
depreciation in the value of that silver 
could be caleulated with fair accuracy. 
In The Times of that day he read that 
the value of the rupee in the markets of 
India was now Is., whereas before the step 
which the Government had recently taken 
the value was Is. 3d. Thus the silver 
in a rupee, which was now worth only the 
20th part of a gold sovereign, was, a 
short time ago, worth a 16th part—a loss 
of one-fifth, or 20 per cent. The loss 
v~aused by this change to the natives of 
India as holders of silver must, therefore, 
be very great, and he was by no means 
sure that there would not be a greater 
loss still; for when silver was no longer 
to be the standard of value in India, and 
could not be coined in the Indian Mints, 
it was difficult to place limits on the 
extent of its depreciation as a market- 


able commodity. This loss having 


been occasioned by the action of the 
Indian Legislature under instructions 
from Her Majesty's Government, it 


was the obvious duty of the Government 
to take care that they did nothing to 
obstruet other uses of silver, so that the 
loss inflicted upon holders might be 
mitigated as much as possible. He 
would not dilate upon the measure, but 
would assume that it was right, and that, 
in the public interests, the change had to 
be made. Our legislation in this 
country had been, and still was, most 
elaborately obstructive of free trade in 
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silver. Up to a few years ago 
the trade was weighted by an 


Excise Duty of 40 per cent, upon the 
value of silver articles made in this 
country, and au Import Duty purporting 
to be of the same amount; but it had 
been proved that, in consequence of a 
system of rebate allowed to the English 
manufacturers, the Import Duty upon 
Indian silver gave considerable protection 
to the English manafacturers. <A long 
correspondence took place between the 
Indian Government, successive Secre- 
taries of State for India, and the English 
Treasury upon the subject ; the extreme 
hardship was pointed out and was not 
denied, as had been the case also with 


regard to the Home Charges of the 
Army, but nothing was done until 
in 1890 the Government of — the 


noble Marquess opposite removed the 
duties upon silver plate; and Mr, 
Goschen, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, intending apparently to re- 
move any obstacle that remained in 
respect of the importation of silver plate, 
suggested to the Government of India 
that a system of hall-marking should be 


introduced in India, and that goods 
marked there and imported into this 
country should not be assayed and 


marked here; so that there might be a 


free import of Indian silver goods. The 
Government of India, however, held 


that a system of hall-marking silver plate 
in India was impracticable on account of 
the distanees that the small manufac- 
turers would have to send their goods to 
be marked. Neither was there a ne- 
cessity for it in India, where everybody 
was an adept in detecting the value of 
silver. The matter, therefore, stood 
as it was before; and although the 
duties had been repealed, our system 
of hall-marking prevented any consider- 
able trade in silver articles between 
India and England. The standard of 
purity of silver, entitling it to be hall- 
marked, was in this country 925-1,000ths 
of silver to 25-1,000ths of alloy. The 
standard of the Indian rupee, which had 
governed the manufacture of silver in 
India, was 916-1,000ths of pure silver to 
34-1,000ths of alloy, there being, there- 
fore, a difference of 9-1,000ths of alloy 
only between the standards of purity in 
the two countries. Nevertheless, silver 
plate conforming to the Indian standard 
and manufactured in India could not be 
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hall-marked in this country ; and until 
a few years ago, if it was sent here 
to be hall-marked, it was actually 
smashed to pieces and then sent back 
to India. One celebrated case had oc- 
curred where some fine silver articles 
imported into this country by Messrs. Orr, 
of Madras, were destroyed in that bar- 
barous manner. An alteration, however, 
had been made in that system; and he 
believed that now an Indian manufac- 
turer who should send over silver that 
Was not up to the standard for hall- 
marking would be graciously allowed to 
shipit back again to India in the state in 
which it came, but he would not be 
allowed to sell it. ‘There was a measure 
on the Statute Book passed with the 
object of permitting the importation into 
England of certain articles of silver ware 
of high quality and providing for their 
exemption from hall-marking ; but the 
restrictions surrounding the privilege 
were such that manufacturers and mer- 
chants availed themselves of it to a very 
small extent only. ‘Those who had 
inspected the long array of presents 
given to the Duke and Duchess of York 
might have observed that there were 
only one or two articles of fine Indian 
silver ware amongst the whole number. 
He had consulted a gentleman in the 
City of London, Mr. Carlton Wood, 
upon the matter, and had been informed 
that the sections of the Revenue Act of 
1884 were not taken advantage of for the 
very couclusive reason that the exemp- 
tion from hall-marking was placed en- 
tirely in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs in determining whether 
the article was or was not a work of a cer- 
tain kind of Oriental pattern ; and also be- 
vause it was impossible to prove after 


the articles changed hands that they 
were identical with those passed by 
the Customs Commissioners. Evidently 
no trade could be carried on upon 
such a basis. Silver articles for private 
use, and not for sale, were allowed 
to he imported without being hall- 


marked ; but they were accompanied by a 
notice from the Revenue Department 
that the plate had been passed by the 
Customs upon an assur- 


without assay 


ance to that effect, and that if sold without 
being assayed and hall-marked a penalty 
would be incurred of £50, and forfeiture of | 
the 
Fent by post. 


The Earl of Northbrook 


That for small articles 
A more claborate declara- 


poods, Was 
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tion was required in the case of goods 
consigned to agents in this country, 
The Customs Regulations were absolutely 
prohibitive of any trade from India in 
silver plate. But there was an additional 
reason against the present system, and 


that was the practice of testing silver 


plate before it was hall-marked, 
Serapings were taken of every separate 
portion of a piece of plate, all of which 
were assayed. If it was found to be up 
to the standard the piece was marked and 
sent back to the manufacturer. But it 
was obviously necessary, under those cir- 
cumstances, to send the plate to be 
marked in an unfinished state. Other- 
wise it could not go under this process 
without damage. Thus anyone would 
see ina moment that a system of that 
sort was absolutely prohibitive to the 
importation of any foreign plate, for the 
foreign manufacturer could not send his 
goods to be hall-marked in an unfinished 
state. Surely it would not be alto- 
gether difficult to find a remedy for 
this grievous injustice to the Indian 
silver trade ¥ If the standard of 
purity were slightly lowered, that diffi- 
culty might be got over; and if a less 
barbarous process of testing were adopted, 
that would get rid of the further difficulty 
he had mentioned. England was the 
most restrictive and obstructive of all 
nations of the world in respect to the 
silver trade. There was no. other 
nation of Europe which did not mark 
silver-plate of a lower standard than 
925-1,000ths, going down as low even as 
$00, and taking different standards of 
purity, and in the case of plate for 
export no standard at all was required. 
There were very strong reasons for 
thinking that the whole system of com- 
pulsory hall-marking ought to be done 
away with, and that any marking should 
he voluntary. Two nations competed 
with England in the silver trade—namely, 
Germany and the United States of 
America, and in neither was there any 

In 
even 


system of compulsory hall-marking. 
the United States there not 
any Government Department authorised 
to put a stamp on silver showing the 
degree of purity. One of the largest 
firms of silver merchants in the world— 
Messrs. Tiffany—put their own mark 
upon their silver plate, and that was 
accepted as a guarantee of its quality by 
the No doubt some representa- 


was 


trade, 
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tives of the silver trade in this country 
objected to any alteration in the system ; 
but he thought he had given a pretty 
good reason for their objections, and that 
was that it practically gave them a 
monopoly in the silver manufacture in this 
country. There were some members of 
the trade, however, such as Mr. E. 
Watherston, who had steadily advocated 
the abolition of hall-marking for many 
years, as it absolutely prohibited the 
export of silver plate from the country, and 
it was obvious that such a system handi- 
sapped English manufacturers very 
seriously in the markets of the world. 
Moreover, the reason for hall-marking 
had ceased to exist. It was first intro- 
duced in the 28th year of Edward L., 
and the reason given in the Preamble of 
the Act of Parliament was “so that none 
should work worse silver than money.” 
At that time silver was the coinage of 
the realm, and that Act was passed in 
order to prevent base silver being put 
about the country. Of course, silver was 
now no longer the coin of the realms, but 
simply a token. ‘The Prime Minister was 
astrong monometallist ; but his orthodoxy 
should not lead him so far as to persecute 
silver, All that was wanted was that 
silver, though it could not be put on an 
equality with gold as a standard value, 
might have a chance. Silver had been 
reduced 100 per cent. in value within their 
Lordships’ own recollection, and a great 
opening would be found for it if these 
restrictions were removed. It seemed to 
him to be a sound economical policy to 
remove them. Another point was that 
no unfortunate shopkeeper could sell 
silver beyond a very small quantity 
without taking outa licence. The largest 
firm of stick manufacturers had stated 
that three-fourths their customers 
had given up keeping silver-mounted 
goods rather than risk a prosecution. 
He hoped he had shown that in this 
matter the natives of India had a real 
grievance, and that there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of getting rid 
of the system of compulsory hall-mark- 
ing. It was only simple justice that 
every obstacle in the way of the use of 
silver in the manufactures and commerce 
of India should be without delay entirely 
removed. The noble Earl concluded by 
moving for a copy of the Resolution of 
the Government of India of November, 
IS9O, on the subject of hall-marking silver. 


of 
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Moved, “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for copy of a Resolution 
of the Government of India of the 5th of 
November 1890, on the subject of the introduc- 
tion of a system of hall-marking of silver 
plate into India.’"—(7he Earl of Northbrook.) 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimpBertey): My Lords, my noble 
Friend, before he entered upon the im- 
mediate matter of his Motion, made 
some remarks about the recent change 
in the Indian Currency Laws. I do not 
think so very important a question can 
be conveniently discussed on such a 
Motion as that before the House. But 
I should not like to pass one or two of 
my noble Friend’s observations entirely 
without notice. All he said with regard 
to the natives of India being prevented 
from taking their uncoined silver to the 
Mint and getting it coined into rupees 
was perfectly true ; but I am not aware 
that there is any ground for my noble 
Friend’s statement that the rupee has 
fallen in value in India. 


*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK : It 


was in The Times of to-day. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not know what may have been in The 
Times ; but the purchasing power of the 
rupee, which is the point, has not been 
effected by the change in the currency. 
The power of the rupee in India to pur- 
chase gold is unatfected. Tam told that 
the present price of gold purchased in 
India is Is. Bhd. as represented by the 
rupee. The exchangeable value of the 
rupee as a coin in India cannot be lowered 
by what has taken place. It the 
question of the uncoined silver on which 
Friend’s argument is based ; 


is 


my noble 
and I agree that as the uncoined silver 
now in the hands of the natives of India 
can no longer be made available as coin, 
and is, therefore, only worth the actual 
gold price of silver for which it can be 


sold, it is highly desirable that all ob- 
stacles to the free use of silver in other 
should be removed. My noble 


wavs 
Friend has explained with great clearness 
the question of hall-marking ; but it is a 


| matter, [ am told, of extreme difticulty, 


and my noble Friend is, I apprehend, 
perfectly aware that the trade in this 


is strougly against) the 


Country very 
nbolition of the system of hall-marking. 
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If that were not so,a very simple change 
might be made which would get rid of 
the whole diffieulty—namely, that Par- 
liament should enact that in future all 
hall-marking should be voluntary and 
not compulsory. I should myself shrink 
from expressing any decided opinion on 
so abstruse a question ; but I have never 
been able to see any good or sound argu- 
ment why voluntary hall-marking should 
not be substituted for the present system. 
If there is not to be a system of voluntary 
hall-marking, then the following difh- 
culties occur: In the first place, as my 
noble Friend has pointed out, the system 
of hall-marking in this country acts pro- 
hibitively on the Indian importers, for 
the reason that if we enforce the process 
of scraping and re-stamping a manu- 
factured article, it must be re-finished 
before it is sold. It cannot go back to 
India to be re-tinished, and, therefore, it 
is impracticable to send manufactured 
silver to this country. In this way a 
direct disability is placed on foreign 
silver, whether from India or elsewhere, 
and it acts as a direct protection of the 
home-made article. Various remedies 
have been suggested, and rejected by the 
trade and by the Committee which sat 
upon the whole subject in 1879. The 
course proposed by the late Government 
was that the Government of India should 
institute a system of hall-marking in 
India: and Lord Cross sent out a 
Despatch in that sense in 1890, which I 
shall be perfectly ready to lay on the 
Table in accordance with my noble 
Friend’s Motion. At that time the Go- 
vernment of India sent a Circular to the 
different Governments and Mercantile 
and other Bodies, asking for elaborate 
information on the whole subject, and 
they have not yet replied to the Despatch. 
It is known, however, that very con- 
siderable objections are raised to the sys- 
tem of hall-marking in India. It is said 
that it would be impossible to establish a 
sufficient number of centres for hall-mark- 
ing without great hardship to the traders ; 
and other arguments are urged. I am 
not sure that the Government of India 
have decidedly made up their minds that 
no system of hall-marking can be in- 
stituted there; and if eventually some 
voluntary system be found practicable it 
will be recommended by the Government 
of India, They have also to inform the 
Government at home, if they think 


The Earl of Kimberley 


fLORDS} 
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such a system practicable, what should 
be the standard of fineness adopted. 


Another suggestion with regard to the 
Indian complaint is that the system of 
assaying by touch should be adopted ; it 
prevails, I am told, in France. 

*THe Eart or NORTHBROOK : In 
France only in small articles; in Austria 
generally. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : But 
I am told that manufacturers here take a 
very strong objection to that system, 
though, as I am unacquainted with the 
merits of it, I am quite unable to 
determine whether these objections are 
well founded or not. Speaking for my- 
self, I very strongly concur in the general 
views expressed by my noble Friend, 
The system that prevails in this country 
with regard to silver is directly contrary 
to the principles of Free Trade which we 
all profess, and I do not believe it can be 
beneficial to the trade at home. That 
trade has until lately been in a most 
languishing condition, and the exporta- 
tion to foreign countries has been almost 
nil, That has been simply the con- 
sequence of the monopoly. It is always 
found that wherever there is a monopoly 
there is stagnation, want of invention, 
and want of energy and enterprise. Let 
me contrast that with the system in the 
United States. In the United States 
the only system of marking is by in- 
dividual manufacturers. You may say 
that is an unsatisfactory system; but 
what has been the result? The result 
is that the Americans have pushed 
their trade all over the world, and their 
silver plate is highly esteemed; whereas 
ours, with all its hall-marking, has not 
succeeded in pushing its way. I do 
not see what we particularly gain by 
this if, after all the care we take, our 
silver does not find a market, while the 
silver of other countries does. What 
advantage have we gained? Then my 
noble Friend touched upon another point 
which seems to me wholly inexplicable. 
But, of course, unless one is acquainted 
with the arcana of trades, one cannot 
understand the reasons which prevail 
against certain proposals. I cannot 
understand why, on the face of it, we 
should not have various standards of 
silver in this country when they prevail in 
all other countries in the world. The ex- 
perience of all other countries shows that 
it is extremely convenient to have various 
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degrees of fineness of silver; and it 
might naturally be supposed that it 
would be convenient for us to follow in 
the same direction. There are as many 
as five standards in gold. It may be 
said that as the manufacture of gold 
plate in this country is exceedingly 
small no inconvenience arises. I can 
only say that, so far as my De- 
partment is concerned, our whole 
desire is to obtain access to 
this country for Indian silver. Al- 
though the Silver Duty has been with- 
drawn, mainly because of the pressure for 
the admission of Indian silver, the trade 
in Indian silver is in precisely the same 
condition as before—namely, that it 
cannot find its way into the markets of 
this country. It is a most unsatisfactory 
condition of things that the intentions of 
Parliament should be entirely defeated 
because of a technical difficulty with 
regard to hall-marking. I agree that, as 
raw silver can no longer be made into 
rupees, the reasons are far stronger now 
than before why, both in the interests of 
the trade in silver and in the interests of 
the Indian producers, we should remove 
all obstacles to the export of Indian 
silver. I have no objection to the Motion 
of my noble Friend. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue.i): My Lords, I do not rise in 
any spirit hostile to the object which my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Northbrook) 
has in view ; but although it would be 
out of place on the present occasion to 
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enter on any discussion of the Report of 
the Gold and Silver Commission, to 
which I was a party, the observations of 
the noble Earl render it desirable that I 
should say a word or two. The noble 
Ear! stated that, according to The Times 
to-day, the rupee is only worth Is, 


*Tue Eare NORTHBROOK : 
The criticism made upon that by my 
noble Friend the Seeretary of State for 


OF 


India was quite correct. I apprehend 
the statement in The Times comes from 
the ordinary talk in India with regard to 
the rupee, and that it simply means that 
the weight of silver in a rupee is worth 
Is., and not that as coined it represented 
that value; but it is obvious that the 
rupee coin is nat the question we have to 
do with. 


{7 Aveust 1893} 
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THe LORD CHANCELLOR: I 
have no doubt that is the meaning of the 
passage to which the noble Earl re- 
ferred. Of course, the intrinsic value of 
the rupee is only about Is., having regard 
to the market price ; but it would not be 
correct to say that the rupee is worth 
only Is. in India or even outside India, 
because it can be disposed of for con- 
siderably more than Is. In the same 
sense, no doubt, it would be quite true to 
say that the shilling is not quite worth 
Is., or that the 5 franc-piece is not worth 


5 franes. Of course, in each case 
that would refer to the intrinsic 
value of the silver in the coin. The 


question of the market price of silver is, 
no doubt, a very important one. As 
regards silver coined in the shape of the 
rupee, no mischievous effect has been 
produced by the closing of the Mints ; 
the question is only as to the effect upon 
uncoined silver. Upon that, as upon all 
other subjects which we had to 
deal with, it was extremely difficult to 
get at the facts. The conclusion at which 
the Commission arrived was that it was 


extremely improbable there were any 
large quantities of hoarded uncoined 


silver in India, and that the hoards such 
as existed were not in the shape of un- 
coined silver, but mostly in the form of 
rupees, except so far as silver ornaments 
could be referred to as being a hoard. 
This conelusion was confirmed by the 
fact that for a considerable number of 
years past the amount of silver coined 
into rupees in India has equalled the 
amount of silver which has found its way 
into India, Silver ornaments may be 
called hoards in India, though I question 
whether it is a strictly accurate expres- 
sion. No doubt, in times of stress and 
difficulty, such as the oceasion of the 
Madras famine, considerable quantities of 
silver ornaments found their way into 
the Mints, just as in times of trouble and 
poverty in this country large numbers of 
ornaments are sold or pledged for the 
purpose of raising money ; but it would 
not be correct to speak of those orna- 
ments as hoards, although it might be 
that some proportion of those ornaments 
were really obtained for the purpose of 
hoarding them as a monetary reserve, 
So far as silver in the shape of orna- 
ments is concerned, it has undoubtedly 
suffered depreciation owing to the fall in 
value ; and, as is pointed out in the Re- 
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port, if occasions of difficulty, such as 
famine, should arise in future, it would 
not be possible to obtain the same 
amount by disposing of those ornaments 
as it was before the fall in silver took 
place. I am not going to enter now into 
any controversy on that subject; but I 
thought it as well, as statements have 
been made with regard to the very large 
amount of uncoined silver in India, to say 
that the best conclusion we could arrive 
at was that, apart from ornaments, there 
were not very considerable hoards of 
silver there, and that as to ornaments 
only a portion of them could be spoken 
of as hoards, though some of them might 
on occasion become available to meet 
exigencies and necessities. 
Motion agreed to. 


VISCOUNT VALENTIA. 

Petition of Arthur Viscount Valentia 
and Baron Mountnorris in the Peerage 
of Ireland, claiming the right to vote at 
the elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland ; read, and referred to the Lord 
Chancellor to consider and Report there- 
upon to the House. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [.1.). 
CNo. 94.) 

Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order), and agreed to. 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION (LONDON (No. 2) BILL 
[H.L.]. 
Commons Amendments considered (ac- 
cording to Order), and agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 13) BILL.—(No. 229). 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


COUNTY OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
BILL.—(No. 235.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


LIVERPOOL COURT OF PASSAGE BILL. 
(No, 239.) 
Read 3° (according to Order), with the 
Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


The Lord Chancellor 


{COMMONS} 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES BILL.—(No. 225.) 
House in Committee (on Re-com- 
mitment) (according to Order): Bill 
reported without Amendment; and re- 
committed to the Standing Committee. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered, That the Evening Sitting of the 
House To-morrow and on Tuesday the 22nd 
instant do commence at a quarter past Four 
o’clock.—(The Lord President, 2. Aimberley.) 


House adjourned at half-past Five o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o'clock 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 7th August 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


WATCH ROBBERY AT TARBERT. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col 
lege): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that Mr. James 
Findlay was robbed of his watch near 
Tarbert on 5th August, 1891; that the 
thief was in September of the same year 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
for the theft ; and that the Procurator 
Fiscal of Inverary refuses to give up the 
watch until a settlement has been made 
with a second party who bought the 
pawn ticket of the watch from the thief, 
notwithstanding the fact that security 
has been offered by the owner in view of 
any claim that may arise against him ; 
and whether, under the circumstances, 
the Procurator Fiscal has any right to 
retain the watch 

*Tne LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Barrour, Clackmannan, &e.): I am 
taking steps which I hope will result in 
Mr. Findlay obtaining possession of the 
wateh without further delay. 
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BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Bantf- 
shire): I beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for India, with reference to his 
statement on 27th July that the heavy 
costs of the Behar Cadastral Survey are 
to be charged against the landlords and 


tenants, under the authority of the 
Bengal Tenaney Act, whether the 
Secretary of State is aware that the 


Native Associations of Bengal unani- 
mously hold that the wording of that 
Act, which refers only to the survey of 
a local area, cannot properly cover the 
survey of a Province so large as North 
Behar ; whether he is aware that in the 
official draft of the Bengal Tenaney Bill, 
that was circulated in the vernacular 
language to the agriculturists of Behar 
in 1883, it was expressly provided that 
the costs of such proceedings should only 
be borne by the landlords and tenants 
in two specified cases—namely, when 
the landlords and tenants themselves ask 
for these proceedings, and when the pro- 
ceedings are taken for the purpose of 
settling an existing dispute; whether 
he is aware that, in that official draft, it 
is shown that the words “a local area” 
meant an area for which a table of local 
rates and producecan be prepared ; whe- 
ther he aware that the Government 
of India, shortly before the passing of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, was pressed, 
both in Caleutta and in the House of Com- 
mons, to circulate in the vernacular 
language a notification of the voluminous 
alterations in the wording of the Act 
that had been made in Committee, and 
declined to and whether the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
in India has beentaken asto the effect of 
the words “a local area” in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act ; if so, whether that opinion 
ean be laid before Parliament ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. G. Russet, 
North Beds.) : (1.) No information has 


Is 


do so; 


been received as to the views of the 
Native Associations of Bengal respecting 
the interpretation to be put upon the 
words “loeal area.’ (2.) The clauses 


quoted as to the costs of a survey refer 
only to eases in which the Local Govern- 
ment acts without the previous consent 
of the Governor General in Council. 
(5.) The original Bill did not detine the 
words in the restricted 


“local area” 
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sense quoted by my hon. Friend. (4.) On 
the 12th of March, 1885, the Secretary 
of State read in the House of Lords a 
telegram from the Viceroy explaining 
that republication of the Bill in the ver- 
nacular was unnecessary, because almost 
all alterations were excisions favourable 
to zemindars, and not new clauses. (5.) 
The Secretary of State has no informa- 
tion as to whether the Law Officers of 
the Crown in India have been consulted, 


JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 
IN BENGAL. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State for India has been drawn 
to a scheme for the separation of judicial 
and executive functions in Bengal, by 
Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.T.E., of the Bengal 
Civil Service, which has appeared in the 
August number of Jrdiaand which scheme 
is supported and recommended by Sir 
Richard Garth, late Chief Justice of the 
High Court of Bengal; whether his 
attention has been drawn to the facts 
adduced in the above scheme to show 
that it is possible to effeet such separa- 
tion without increasing the staff of 
officers or adding to the cost of adminis- 
tration: and whether, in view of the 
opinion recently expressed by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, that the present 
system of the union of judicial and execu- 
tive funetions in India is bad in principle, 
Her Majesty's Government will appoint 
a Commission to consider and report on 
the above scheme, or to devise some 
other practical scheme’ for separating 
judicial and executive functions in India ? 

Mr.G. RUSSELL: (land2.) Yes, Sir. 
The attention of the Secretary of State 
has been drawn to the article referred to; 
but he is unable, as at present advised, 


‘to admit that the proposed scheme, or 


any practical scheme for the separation 
of the two branches, could be carried out 
without increased The 
Secretary of State, when expressing the 
opinion—to whieh he still adheres—that 
the of judicial and executive 
powers contrary to right principle, 
added that it is impossible that the Go- 
vernment of India can find means at the 
present time of making this reform ; and 
he therefore considers that there would 
be no advantage in appointing a Commis- 
sion such as is suggested, 


” 
expense, (0.) 


union 


Is 
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ENTERIC FEVER AT THE AGRA 
CANTON MENT. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State fer India whether he is in 
possess.:1 of any information as to a 
rumoured existence of enteric fever at 
the Agra Cantonment, due to bad water 
supply; and what steps have been 


taken towards ensuring the health of the 
troops there by improved drainage, water 
supply, or other necessary measures ? 


*Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Secretary 

of State has nothing to add to the 
answer given to a somewhat similar 
question on the 12th of June last. It was 
then explained that work had been in 
progress since last year for the extension 
to the cantonments at Agra of the water 
supply from the Municipal Water Works, 
and that the garrison in the Fort of Agra 
had been supplied with the Municipal 
water since 1893. The Secretary of 
State has no information as to any 
recent increase in the mortality from 
enteric fever at Agra. 


CUSTOMS OUTDOOR DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer, in view of the fact that, 
under the Treasury Minute of 24th 
March, 1891, relating to the administra- 
tion of the Customs Outdoor Department, 
the three Surveyors General were con- 
stituted a regular Committee to be directly 
consulted by the Board in respect of pro- 
motions, and to bring promotions before 
the Board (p. IS), whether, in the case 
of the recent promotion of Mr. Wakelin, 
First Class Examining Officer, to be Sur- 
the Committee of Surveyors 
General was consulted in 
with the terms of the Treasury Minute ; 
and, if not, why not; and how, and by 
whom, the of this officer's 
nume for promotion was made to the 
Board 7 

THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hinserr, Oldham) : 
Mr. Wakelin’s name was not on the list 
of officers submitted for promotion by 
the Surveyors General when consulted 
by the Board. He was selected by the 
Board on their own responsibility, as 


vevor, 


accordance 


submission 


they considered that he was an officer of 


superior merit, and deserving of pro- 


{COMMONS} 
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motion. The Board consider that, as 
they are responsible to the Treasury for 
the administration of the Department, 
they have full power, and are alone 
responsible in all matters relating to the 
promotion of officers. 


LOUGH NEAGH. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has been able as yet to consider the 
Memorial addressed by the pollen ftisher- 
men around Lough Neagh to the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, and the 
Irish Fishery Commissioners, directing 
attention to the grievances of the fisher- 
men who, under the provisions of 54 & 
55 Vie., c. 20,5. 3, are liable to a penalty 
of 1s. for every pollen taken under eight 
inches in length, and praying the Go- 
vernment to introduce legislation limiting 
the penalty to cases in which pollen 
under seven inches are taken on the 
ground that the fishermen are wholly un- 
able to make a livelihood by the capture 
of pollen of eight inches in length ; and 
whether the Government, having regard 
to the hardships and poverty of the 
fishermen and the fact set forth in the 
Memorial, and endorsed by Mr. Louis 
Smith and Mr. John Keenan, J.P., Con- 
servators of Fisheries, that the change 
sought for would not injure the pollen 
fishery, will take steps by legislation or 
otherwise for the purpose of effecting the 
desired alteration 7 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Memorial re- 
ferred to was not received until the 4th 
instant. Any alteration in the existing 
law, which has only been in operation 
since July, 1891, could only be given 
effect to by legislation, and the Inspectors 
of Fisheries believe that in the end the 
result of the measure will be beneficial to 
those who now object to its provisions. 
In any case, it is considered that a period 
of, say, five years, should be allowed to 
elapse in order to judge of its etfeets 
before the present minimum limit of eight 
inches be altered, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : 
Then I take it the substanee of the 
answer is that the authorities in Ireland 
are against granting this concession to 
the men on the ground that the existing 
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law has not been long enough in force to 
give it a fair trial ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : At present. 


SCOTCH LAW OFFICERS AND PRIVATE 
PRACTICE. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether he has seen a circular dated 
Ist August, 1893, intimating the estab- 
lishment of a law firm in Edinburgh, 
under the title of Campbell, Martin, and 
Boswell ; whether P. W. Campbell, who 
signs the circular, was recently appointed 
principal clerk to the Second Division of 
the Court of Session ; and whether it is 
permissible for a salaried official of the 
Court of Session to continue acting as 
legal adviser to persons whose cases come 
before that Court for decision ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : Until the hon. Member was 
good enough to send it me, I had not 
seen the cireular referred to in the ques- 
tion, but in regard to the latter portion of 
that question I can assure the hon. 
Member that Mr. Campbell — was 


appointed to his present office upon the 


distinct understanding that he was to 
abstain from all Court practice. 


MANSLAUGHTER IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE, 
Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 


the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the certificates of W. M. Craw- 
ford and P, F. Fitzgerald, as captain and 
mate reapectively in the Merchant Ser- 
vice, will be cancelled consequent upon 
their conviction at the Liverpool Assizes 
on the Ist instant for the manslaughter 
of George W. Orr, a seaman under their 
orders, on board the British ship Match- 
man on the high seas ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Yes, Sir; these certificates 
have already been cancelled. 


COMMITTALS FOR AGRARIAN OFFENCES 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland can he state how 
many persons were returned for trial to 
the last Quarter Sessions and Assizes 
held in the Counties of Cork, Kerry, 
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Clare, and Limerick in respect of agrarian 
offences committed in such counties, and 
with what result ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The total number 
of persons returned for trial to the last 
Quarter Sessions in the counties named 
in respect of agrarian offences was 12, 
none of whom, however, were placed on 
trial at these Sessions, but were sent 
forward to the late Assizes. The total 
number of persons returned for trial at 
the Assizes held in the counties named in 
respect of agrarian offences, and inclusive 
of the cases postponed from Quarter 
Sessions, was 26, of whom 19 were 
acquitted. There was a disagreement of 
the jury in the eases of six persons, and 
the remaining case was adjourned to the 
next Assizes because of the illness of a 
material witness. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Was the disagreement in the case of six 
prisoners, or was it in six cases ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The jury dis- 
agreed with regard to six prisoners, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I thought so. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
And why not ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 
ATTACK 


ON A CATHOLIC 


TO LIGONIEL, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, on the 26th ultimo, a party 
of Catholics, returning from an excursion 
to Warrenpoint, were stoned on the way 
to Ligoniel, and several persons seriously 
injured ; whether notice of the time of 
return had been given to the police ; 
what measures they adopted in con- 
sequence ; and whether any arrests have 
been made ? j 

Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
may Task him if it is not the ease that 
the incident referred to occurred a mouth 
earlier than the date named in the 
question, and if it was not of so trifling a 
character that no medical man was called 
upon to examine any of the slight wounds 
or bruises inflicted ? 

Mr. SEXTON: The date should be 
the 13th, and not the 26th. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the hon. 
Baronet is rightin his suggestion. I am 
informed that the excursion referred to 
took place on the 26th June. The police 
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had received notice of the excursion and 
took precautions by drafting into the 
locality some additional police. It appears 
that the excursionists returned to Ligoniel 
late at nigbt in a number of brakes, and 
that when passing a point at which a 
thick hedge divides the road from a field 
two stones were thrown, striking two of 
the party but without inflicting serious 
injury. There was no organised attack 
on the party, and the stones are believed 
to have been thrown by youths, both by 
the police and by the people in the brakes, 
who saw afew young persons running 
along at the point referred to, but are 
unable to identify them. Every exertion 
has been made to trace the offenders, but 
so far without result. 

SQUABBLE AT BALLYMA- 

CARRET. 
Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 


A FAMILY 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that, at 
about | a.m. on Sunday the 30th ultimo, 
a man knocked at the door of the house, 
47, Sheritf Street, Ballymacarret, Bel- 
fast, into which a Catholic family named 


Brady, composed of an invalid mother 
and two daughters, had moved a few 
days before, and warned the inmates, 
whom he roused from sleep, that, if they 
did not get out of the house by 4 o’clock 
that day, the house would be pulled 
down about them, for no * Papishes ” 
were wanted there; that the women 
began to pack their furniture at daylight, 
but, the day being Sunday, were unable 
to get it removed by 4 o'clock; that at 
that hour a mob of some 700 men and 
boys assembled before the house, broke 
all the windows, smashed and seattered 
the furniture, and pelted and beat the 
three women, chasing them toa consider- 
able distance, and inflicted such serious 
injuries that the old woman is scarcely 
able to speak, and neither of the younger 
women has been able to return to work ; 
what the police did to prevent or oppose 
the commission of this outrage; and 
what arrests have been made ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed 
that the occurrence referred to has formed 
the subject of misleading reports in the 
local press. The woman referred to 
summoned Haddock for malicious injury 
to her door, and the case was dismissed 
in the Police Court on Friday last. It 
transpired at the hearing of the case that 
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on the morning of the 30th July (Satur- 
day) Haddock ‘kicked at her door and 
damaged it, told Mrs. Brady to clear out 
before 4 o’olock on the same date, that 
he would have no Fenians or Papists 
there, that she hired a van for Sunday 
to rewove her furniture, that a crowd 
collected and cut some of the ropes, that 
some of the pictures were broken, and 
that clods were thrown at her. This 
evidence was given by the complainant, 
and was corroborated by her daughter 
and another woman. ‘The defence was 
that Haddock had been seen talking to 
complainant two hours before the oc- 
currence, that he is a connection of hers, 
that what occurred was merely a family 
brawl, that the Brady’s brought it all on 
themselves, that there are three or four 
Catholic families living beside Mrs, 
Brady who are on friendly terms with 
their Protestant neighbours, that the 
crowd consisted of 30 or 40 children, and 
that Mrs. Brady threw water on them 
from a window, This evidence was 
givep by a Catholic neighbour. There 
appears to be no foundation for the alle- 
gation that bigotry or intolerance was at 
the bottom of the oceurreuce ; it seems 
to have been an ordinary family squabble, 
and the police report that nothing was 
done on the occasion which would 
warrant them in taking any action in the 


sase. 


Regulations Bills, 


AND SANITARY REGULATIONS 
BILLS. 

Sim C. W. DILKE 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, in reference to the Special Report 
from the Select Committee on Police and 
Sanitary Regulations Bills, whether, 
before issuing the Circular suggested by 
the Committee, and before asking the 
House to re-appoint the Committee in 
1894, or in connection with that proposal, 
he will give the House the opportunity 
of re-considering the extent of interfer- 
ence with Municipal Corporations and 
their Bills, which has become habitual 
with the Committee, and in which a 
divergence of views exists between some 
Members of the House and the Depart- 
ment over which he presides ? 

*Turt PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Committee on Police and Sanitary Re- 
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gulations in Private Bills has been ap- 
pointed unanimously for several years. 
The object of the appointment was to 
prevent Local Authorities from inter- 
fering with, altering, or repealing the 
general law of the land, This Commit- 
tee has, in my opinion, rendered very 
great public service to Local Authorities, 
to ratepayers, and to the general public. 
As the Committee is appointed annually, 
it will be in the power of any Member to 
oppose such re-appointment next Session 
and to raise any objections. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the ques- 
tion I put to him. Is nothing to be done 
towards carrying out the Special Report 
of the Committee before next year ? 
That Report is in favour of the appoint- 
ment of special officers and of the issue 
of a Circular. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not able 
to say whether anything will be done with 
reference to the appointment of a special 
officer. I will consider as to issuing a 
Circular, I think that may be necessary, 
in order to prevent people going to great 
expense in applying for Acts when their 
object may be secured by means of a 
Provisional Order. 


SCARLET FEVER AT HARROW SCHOOL, 
Mr. W. SMITH (Laneashire, N., 
North Lonsdale): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware that, during the 
first school term of this year—namely, 
between 23rd January, 1893, and 12th 
March, 1893, there have been 17 cases of 
searlet fever in the boarding houses of 
the masters of the Harrow School, the 
last one proving fatal; that the occu- 
pants of these houses only number 360 ; 
and that, during the same period, there 
were no other cases in Harrow, with a 
population of 6,560 ; aud whether, with 
a view to the possible danger to the 
public health of Harrow, since these 
houses are scattered over the district, and 
seeing that afresh case has occurred this 
term in the school, he will direct an 
inquiry into the cause of the outbreak 
and its lengthened continuance in the 
houses of the Harrow School ? 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The facts 
generally are as stated. I understand 
that the Governors of the School have 
been advised by their own medical 
officer, and have also had the assistance 
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of Sir William Broadbent ; and they do 
not consider that the circumstances are 
such as to require an inquiry by an 
Inspector of the Local Government 
Board. This is also the view of the 
Board’s medical advisers. 


LECTURES IN EVENING SCHOOLS, 

Mr STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he can inform 
the House with reference to the payment 
of grants to evening schools, and the 
Article declaring that the amount of such 
grant will be dependent ov the value 
of the instruction given, how an Inspec- 
tor is to appraise without examination 
the value of a series of lectures on the 
life and duties of a citizen ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I think the hon. Member's 
question is already pretty fully answered 
in Paragraph IV. of the Explanatory 
Memorandum pretixed to the Evening 
School Code. There is a strong feeling 
among persons concerned with education 
that the visits of inspection without 
notice provided for in the new Evening 
Code will be an effective method of 
appraising the real value of the instrue- 
tion given. Of course, a lesson in the 
subject mentioned by the hon. Member 
would be given in the presence of the 
Inspector if he desired it. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 
Seeing that the lecturers are required to 
make the lectures as attractive as pos- 
sible, may Lask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, say, for instance, in the case of 
a lecture on the composition of the 
House of Commons, the teacher would 
be allowed to deal with the antecedents of 
Members ; and would he, in describing 
the process by which a Bill becomes law, 
be allowed to give a description of the 
operation of the Closure ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Teachers are usually 
expected to show some tact in teaching 
history of a modern character; and I 
venture to think that as in the past, so 
in the future, they will use such tact and 
judgment. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman draw up model 
lectures on these points ? 


(Mr. AcLanp gave a negative sign.] 
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WARNINGS UNDER ARTICLE 86 OF THE 
EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if 
he can inform the House of the number 
of schools which have received a warning 
under Article 86 of the Code since he 
has been Vice President, distinguishing 
between the voluntary and the rate- 
supported schools ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The number of 
schools warned under Article 86 is stated 
in the Annual Report foreach year. Ido 
not think it is necessary to give a partial 
Return at this moment. The Return 
next issued in the ordinary course up to 
August 31 next will practically cover 
the first 12 months of the present ad- 
ministration. If the hon. Member wishes 
for it as a special Return, and will move 
for it any day after this month, I will see 
that it is laid on the Table. 


IRISH MACKEREL FISHERIES. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he has 
observed that the Annual Report of the 
Inspectors of Irish Fisheries lately 
presented to Parliament, so far as one 
important branch of sea fishing is con- 
cerned, deals only with the year 1893, 
though the spring mackerel fishing of 
1893 had passed before it was prepared 
or presented ; whether it would be pos- 
sible for the Inspectors to make a Report 
at the end of each mackerel fishing 
season, showing results of season imme- 
diately preceding, so that the owners 
of the fishing vessels and _ fishermen 
generally might be able to gain some in- 
formation where they would be most 
likely to obtain profitable results during 
the ensuing season ; whether he is aware 
that such Reports were made during 
the last years of Sir Thomas Brady’s 
tenure of office, and proved most service- 
able to the fishing interest; and for 
what reason have they been discontinued 
by his suecessor, Mr. Cecil Roche 
I beg also to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland how the 
statement, made at page 19 of the Re- 
port of Inspectors of Irish Fisheries, 
lately presented to Parliament, referring 
to the mackerel fishing at Arran Island, 
that, “after all deductions, the prices 
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realised by the fishermen averaged 24s. 
per 100,” can be reconciled with the 
Schedule, at page 23, where the prices 
given as having been obtained from the 
buyers were 12s, to 24s. per 100 ; whether 
the deductions made were 14s. per 100 
fish ; whether the quantity of fish landed 
at this place was, as stated in Schedule 
at page 23 of Report, 4,993 hundreds ; 
which, at 24s. per 100, would give to 
each vessel employed at Arran during 
that season over £600; and whether it 
is the fact that any vessel received any 
such sum of money over and above ail 
deductions 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the Inspectors of Fisheries are engaged 
on duty in the West of Ireland; and as 
it has been necessary to perscnally com- 
municate with them, I would ask the 
hon. Gentleman to defer this question 
until Thursday next—as well as the 
question which follows, and the Notice 
of Motion -on the same subject, which 
also stands in his name for to-day. 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
CODE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether, in the Minute of the 24th July 
last on the subject of the Evening Con- 
tinuation School Code, the variable 
grants of Is. 6d. and Is, for cookery, 
laundry work, and dairy work in evening 
schools granted by the Code is with- 
drawn for teaching those subjects in 
evening schools 7 

Mr. ACLAND: The variable grants 
of Is. and Is. 6d. were never intended to 
apply to cookery, laundry work, and 
dairy work, for which grants on a differ- 
ent scale are madein Sub-sections (c), (d), 
and e (of) Article 13. The alteration in 
the Minute of the 24th July was made 
in order to remove an ambiguity in the 
Article as it stood. 


THE MADRAS AND BOMBAY ARMIES 
BILL. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : In the 
absence of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Manchester, I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he will cause the Second 
Reading of the Madras and Bombay 
Armies Bill to be moved at an hour 
when it can be duly discussed ? 
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The Fracas in 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): This Bill has the 
support not only of the Government, but 
of an extraordinary amount—in fact, of 
the mass—of Indian authority, and I 
certainly think it will not require de- 
tailed discussion in the House. I hope 
the Government may get it through in 
that time of the evening when Bills are 
allowed to be advanced which do not 
involve any serious difference of opinion. 
It will be inconvenient to set aside the 
Irish Government Bill or Supply in order 
to take this Bill at an earlier hour. 


THE EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it is now the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to fulfil the 
pledges given by this country to evacuate 
Egypt; and whether they intend to 
invite other Powers having interests in 
that country to a Conference to consider 
future arrangements in the event of 
evacuation taking place ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I may 
remind my hon. Friend that the events 
which occurred in Egypt in the early part 
of this year were made the subject of a 
detailed Despatch by my noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary, and in that 
Despatch the views of the Government 
were fully explained so far as those 
incidents are concerned. Subsequently 
we had a Debate in this House arising 
upon a Motion made by the right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean. In that 
Debate the views of the Government 
on the general question were stated for 


the information of the House. Nothing 
has occurred since then which would 


enable the Government to submit any 
further information on the subject. 


DELAYS IN ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
May I ask you, Mr. Speaker, would it 
not be better in future to postpone the 
Questions until 5 o'clock, as when they 
are now commenced the Front Bench: is 
almost totally unoccupied ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think the absence 
of Ministers and of hon. Members is 
accounted for by the fact that to-day, for 
the first time, we commenced the 
Questions at a quarter instead of half- 
past 3. 

VOL. XV. [rourtH series. ] 
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THE FRACAS IN THE 
COMMONS. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 5.E., Rugby): 
I wish to ask the Prime Minister a ques- 
tion of which I have given private notice. 
It is whether, in spite of the apologies 
offered in this House on Monday last, and 
the request of Mr. Speaker, as repre- 
senting the general sense of the House, 
his attention has been called to the 
following circular, issued from the office 
of the newspaper England, owned by a 
Member of this House :— 

“291, Strand, London, August 4, 1893. 

* The Mélée in the House of Commons.—Dear 
Sir,—I beg to call your special attention to the 
extreme Party value of the account of the 
mélée in the House of Commons which appears 
on pp. 10, 11, and 12 of England this week. It 
isthe only full and consecutive narrative which 
has been published, and proves clearly that the 
Radicals and Irish were the cause of the 
disorder. It should be circulated in every 
constituency and in all Conservative clubs. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“H, WALKER, Manager.” 


HOUSE OF 


Whether the newspaper in question, under 
the date of August &, publishes a series 
of highly-coloured statements of a one- 
sided and imflammatory character ; and 
whether, in view of the endeavour to 
turn the incident to Party uses, and 
avail of it for the political purposes of 
one political Party, he will reconsider 
the attitude taken by the Government 
as to taking any steps with respect to 
the recent disturbances? As an excuse 
for asking the last question, I may quote 
two short extracts from the paper. One 
is this— 

“Mr. Logan is well-known as a bruiser, and 
has often fought with navvies and others in his 
district. Knowing his fondness for fighting, 
his friends were very anxious about him on 
Thursday night.” 

The other.is as follows :— 

“Some of Mr. Gladstone's followers in the 
Press, wise in their generation, have endeavoured 
to say that Mr. Gladstone could not see or hear 
what was going on. This is perfectly false. 
Mr. Gladstone can see well enough if he chooses, 
and if the disturbance had been caused by the 
Conservative or Unionist Members he would 
have been prompt enough to rise to Order and 
to uphold the Chair.” 

If the Prime Minister prefers it, I will 
put the question on the Paper for to- 
morrow. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It is only 
within the last five minutes I have been 
made acquainted with the purport of the 
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question which my hon. Friend has put 
to me. I answer it, therefore, without 
the advantages I might have had from 
a more deliberate review and a better 
acquaintance with its terms, which I 
have, perhaps, caught imperfectly. Still 
I think, Sir, 1 have gathered its general 
purport. It appears to me to travel into 
a region where I do not think we should 
be prepared to follow the editor of the 
newspaper from whom my hon, Friend 
has quoted. The matter is in the judg- 
ment of the public. If any improper 
language has been used, or improper 
insinuations made, well, that, I am afraid, 
is apt to happen in the administration of 
a free Press, or of any Press, and less, 
perhaps, in a free Press than any other. 
But it must happen, and it must be left 
to correction by the good sense of the 


public. In any case, however, I think 
that the judgment of this House, 


recorded especially most formally in 
words used by yourself from the Chair, 
which words have been made matter 
of permanent record—that judgment, I 
think, is to be regarded by us as final ; 
and Iam not aware that anything has 
happened which ought to lead the Go- 
vernment to recede from the view they 
have taken of the subject. 

GUARDIANS AND THE 

UNEMPLOYED. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he will issue a Cireular to 
Boards of Guardians setting forth the 
powers possessed by Boards of Guardians 
for setting the unemployed to work and 
paying them reasonable wages ; and how 
far the Local Government Board will 
co-operate with the Guardians in meeting 
cases of exceptional distress caused by 
large bodies of men being unable to find 
employment in any locality ? Perhaps I 
may be allowed to say that as the ques- 
tion was handed in by me, it contained 
another paragraph asking if the right 
hon. Gentleman had read a certain 
article dealing with the powers possessed 
by Boards of Guardians to find work for 
the unemployed; whether he agreed 
therewith; and whether he would issuea 
Circular asking Boards to put the powers 
into operation ? 


*Mr. H. H. 


POOR LAW 


FOWLER: That is a 


matter of opinion, on which the House 
possibly would hardly desire to have my 
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in Tangier. 


views. I may tell the hon. Member I 
am carefully investigating the whole 
question, which is one attended with 
very considerable difficulty. My present 
intention is to lay a case before the 
Law Officers of the Crown, in order that 
we may be accurately advised as to 
what is the position under the old Act of 
Elizabeth, and how far it is affeeted by 
the Poor Law Act of 1834. I sent the 
hon. Member a note, asking him to post- 
pone the question. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I did not 
receive the note. When does the right 
hon. Gentleman expect to get the opinion 
of the Law Officers of the Crown 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I shall lose no 


time over the matter. 


BRITISH PROTECTION IN TANGIER, 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether a person named Boubker 
el Ganjour is or has at any time been an 
agent of the British Government, or of 
the British Minister at the Shereefian 
Court of Morocco ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The person mentioned in the 
question has been employed by Her 
Majesty’s Legation, and has received 
British protection in consequence. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Is _ this 
man still under the protection of the 
British ? 

Sir E. GREY: Yes, Sir; the protec- 
tion has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. A, O'CONNOR: Is the Foreign 
Office acquainted with the antecedents of 
this man ? 

Sir E. GREY: To this extent—that 
certain grave charges were brought 
against him, and he brought an action 
for libel, which was decided publicly in 
his favour, and a fine of £100 was im- 
posed on the man who originally made 
the statements. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Is it a fact 
that certain houses belonging to this 
man were closed by the order of the 
Sultan ? 

*Sin E. GREY : I cannot say whether 
it is a fact, but about this time last year 
the Sultan expressly stated that there 
was no complaint whatever to make of 
him. 
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ORDERS OF 


Government of 


THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
(No. 428.) 


CONSIDERATION. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 


BILL. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) rose to move a new clause 
giving power to make statutory declara- 
tion of danger to life. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This clause is out 
of Order ; it would require to be origi- 
nated in Committee of the House. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I wish to propose a referen- 
dum clause as to whether the Act shall 
come into operation. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The clause is not 
in Order, because it would require an 
Instruction to the Committee. 

[The next new clause was in the name 
of the same hon. Member, and dealt with 
the limitations of the powers of the Irish 
Legislature. ] 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I thiuk that would 
properly come as an Amendment to 
Clause 3. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: Clause 3 is 
an absolute prohibition of certain sub- 
jects. This new clause deals with a 
suspension of certain subjects. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I was rather coming 
to the help of the hon. Member by sug- 
gesting it as an Amendment to Clause 3; 
but as it stands it is out of Order. If 
it were moved it would be open to any 
hon. Member to propose that each sub- 
ject involved in it should be embodied 
in a separate clause. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I have a 
new clause to be inserted after Clause 5, 
dealing with the reservation of the Royal 
Assent. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I rise to Order. 
Is not this the substance of an Amend- 
ment to Clause 5, and not a new clause ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : I think that is so. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH : I have next 
a new clause, to be inserted after Clause 
7, providing for redistribution after 10 
years, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
not this subject to the same rule ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes, I think so. 
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[The next clause, in the name of the 
hon. Member, to be inserted after Clause 
9, dealt with the appointment of Boun- 
dary Commissioners. | 


Mr. T. M. HEALY 
point arises ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER : 
so. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he 
desired to move the Second Reading of the 
following new clause:— 


: Still the same 


No; I do not think 


“The persons named in the Schedule of this 
Act shall with all practicable despatch draw up 
and submit to one of Her Majesty's principal 
Secretaries of State a Report showing schemes 
for dividing Ireland into constituencies for 
electing Members to the Legislative Council, 
the Legislative Assembly, and the House of 
Commons respectively, and such Report shall 
be submitted to Parliament. Provided that in 
such schemes the number of electors in each 
constituency shall be as nearly as may be pro- 
portional to the number of Members returned 
by the constituency, and provided that in such 
schemes the existing boundaries of counties 
and beroughs shall so far as possible be 
followed.” 

He regretted having been called upon to 
move it so unexpectedly, as he feared he 
could not now do so important a subject 
the justice it demanded, and which he 
if more time had been 


allowed him. He was bound to say 
he thought the Schedules and the 
system of distribution were most unfair 
and unsatisfactory. They would lead to 
a representation of Ireland, both in Ire- 
land and at Westminster, which would be 
by no means representative of the genuine 
opinion of the people of Ireland. It did 
not seem possible for Parliament to draw 
up a Sehedule and arrange the dis- 
tribution of seats. The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone had framed a distri- 
bution scheme which was much fairer 
than the one contained in the Schedule 
of the Bill; but, with all respect to that 
hon. Member, he held that it would be 
more satisfactory if they could establish 
a Boundary Commission with full and 
complete authority to go through the 
country and investigate the fair and 
proper divisions, subsequently laying 
before Parliament a proper and adequate 
scheme. ‘There was, at least, a year 
available during which such a question 
might be considered and deliberated upon, 
An infinitely fairer and truer result could 
be thus obtained. This new clause was 


302 


would have done 
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taken from the Act of 1886, whereby it 
was proved that a Boundary Com- 
mission should be established to distribute 
the constituencies in view of the Re- 
distribution Bill of that period. The 
Commission did make the investigation; 
it presented its Report to the Secretary 
of State; that Report was laid as speedily 
as possible before Parliament; and the 
House was enabled, by means of the 
materials with which it was supplied, to 
arrive at a true method of distribution. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke) 
had pointed out the impossibility, under 
present circumstances, of coming to any 
fair result, and of criticising the 
Schedules in an adequate or satisfactory 
manner. The House ought to appoint 
an impartial body of Boundary Com- 
missioners, and ought also to lay down 
general principles for the guidance of 
those Commissioners in dividing Ireland 
into such constituencies as would give a 
full and fair representation to the 
different portions of the country, and 
of the different shades of opinion. 
It was notorious that in the present 
division of Ireland—that division of 
constituencies which the Bill sought to 
perpetuate—the representation of the 
South was extravagant, whilst that of 
the North was not larger than the cor- 
responding divisions of England and 
Scotland. It seemed to him perfectly 
monstrous that when they were making 
such vital and fundamental changes as 
were provided for in the Bill, a matter of 
that kind should be left untouched, and 
that they should give to very small con- 
stituencies in the South a power far 
beyond that which they deserved accord- 
ing to their numerical strength, while 
they left great and prosperous parts of 
the North with a representation com- 
paratively small. Seeing that the Go- 
vernment professed to safeguard the 
interests of the loyal minority in Ireland, 
it seemed to him that they should not 
leave these matters where they were on the 
plea of want of time. The principle 
contained in his clause was one which 
the Government would find it very hard 
to oppose, whilst that of the Schedules 
was one which they would find it equally 
hard to maintain. In submitting his 
clause he was confident that it was the 
only proper, fair, and adequate method of 
solving the problem. 


Mr. Parker Smith 


Government of 
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Clause (Boundary Commissioners,)— 
(Mr. Parker Smith,)—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, that if the Government scheme was 
one which had been adopted by the 
House after discussion, probably there 
would be something to be said for their 
putting it forward now ; but inasmuch 
as no discussion took place on the 
Schedule at all, and as it was accepted 
by a very narrow majority—17—he 
thought he should be in Order in attempt- 
ing to show the absolute necessity that 
existed for the new clause of his hon. 
Friend. According to the Government 
proposal, there were to be 80 Irish 


Representatives in the House after 
the Home Rule Bill came into 
operation. He should have thought 


it would have been considered of the 
first importance, in distributing these 80 
Members, for the Government to do their 
best to secure a fair share—and no more 
than a fair share—of the representation 
for the loyal minority. After all that 
had been said about the duty of pro- 
tecting the minority, he should have 
thought that the Government would have 
so arranged matters that the Schedule 
might have been quoted as a proof that 
the Government were willing to bring 
the principle of the protection of the 
minority into operation. He proposed 
to show the House that instead of this 
Schedule being fair, and there having 
been any pretence of protecting the 
minority, the Government had acted 
on precisely the opposite principle, and had 
denied to the minority the protection they 
ought to have had. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he rose to Order. The hon. Member 
had stated that he proposed to discuss 
the Schedule in order to show its unfair- 
ness, and by reason of that to demonstrate 
the necessity for the new clause. He 
(Mr. Healy) wished to submit either of 
two things—either that the clause should 
be in some way an Amendment to the 
Schedule, or else that the Schedule should 
not be discussed on the new clause, 

*Sin C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, as one who voted against 
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the Schedule, might he point out that the 


Government of 


new clause was inconsistent with the 
Schedule as it now stood in the Bill? 
The Amendment assumed that there were 
constituencies which had to be divided 
by means of the Commissioners, whereas 


the constituencies, as set out in the 
Schedule, were not in their nature 
dlivisible. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: It does not follow 
that because this clause is inconsistent 
with the Schedule it 
would be out of Order to discuss it as a 
proposition. The hon, Member is so far 
in Order in referring to the Schedule— 
not in going through the whole of the 
Schedule to show that there is an unequal 
distribution of representative power, but 
as showing that there are cases which 
require the action of Boundary Com- 
missioners. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: 
such cases in the Bill. 
in the Bill are set forth. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
believed this was a problem 
ought to be settled in the way his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Parker Smith) proposed. 
He proposed to show that the plan of 
the Government would work out unfairly, 
and that, therefore, the proposal of his 
hon. Friend ought to be aceepted. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That 
the Boundary Commissioners would be 
If the hon. Member can 


that, therefore, 


There are no 
The boundaries 


said, he 


which 


is a matter 
able to settle. 
show that any constituencies should be 
divided, or should include larger areas 
than they at present include, the action 
of Boundary Commissioners might be 
invoked. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
Government Schedule proposed to abolish 
the present division of counties. His 


ewn constituency of Tyrone had to return 
three Members in future. It now returned 
four. Well, he thought the Boundary 
Commissioners ought to divide it into 
three. He could only demonstrate that 
by showing that the proposition of 
the Government was unfair, and 
that the Boundary Commissioners 
should deal with the matter. The 
constituencies should be divided by the 
Boundary Commissioners in a different 
way to that proposed by the Govern- 
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ment. His own county had now four 
Representatives. Under the Schedule 
of the Government it would have three, 
aud as a matter of honesty, on the face 
of things, one would suppose that the 
whole county was to elect the three 
Representatives, and that each elector 
would have three votes ; but he was in- 
formed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean that that 
was not so—anil he had accepted the 
right hon. Gentleman as the greatest 
authority in the House on this matter, 
The right hon, Gentleman had conveyed 
to him that the Minority Clause would 
operate, 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, the 
Member must have misunderstood him. 
That clause would have operated but 
for the fact that it had never existed 
in Ireland. If the Bill applied to Eng- 
land or Scotland the clause would operate, 
but there had never been «a Minority 
Clause in Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he must 


have misunderstood the right hon. Baronet. 


hon, 


He would not proceed in that direction. 
County Tyrone was divided into four, 
and returned two Unionists and two 
Nationalists. Under the Government 
Schedule it would return three Members, 
Ifa Boundary Commission examined inte 
the matter a Representative would be 
given to the loval minority ; but under the 
proposal of the Government the whole 
county would vote, and, therefore, the 
minority would be crushed. That was a 
clear case in support of the new clause 
of the hon. Member for the Partick 
Division of Glasgow. In like manner 
County Down now had four Representa- 
tives, but it would have three in future. 
And while the Government were doing 
this they were actually leaving a small 
borough on the border of the county— 
Newry—intact. Newry had a population 
of under 2,000, and County Down a 
population of 40,000, There, again, 4 
Boundary Commission, if appointed, would 
so arrange matters that County Down, 
with its three Representatives, would 
give a representation to the minority—in 


that case a Nationalist minority. He 
might go still further, and show the 


necessity of something of this kind being 
done. The Government plan had 
evidently been considered on no principle 
at all save one, and that was to lessen 
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the Unionist representation in Ireland. 
That, it appeared to him, was the general 
principle which had guided those who 
drew up the Schedule, and he could not 
give a more perfect illustration of it than 
by saying that County Kerry, which had 
four Members now, was to have three in 
future. Kerry had 21,000 electors, and 
was to be left with three Members ; but 
Armagh, in the North of Ireland, with 
26,000 electors, would ouly have two 
Members. No more plain and patent 
case of gerrymandering had ever been put 
into a Bill submitted to the House than 
the proposal of the Government. Those 
who ran might read in this matter. That 
one example was quite enough to show 
the necessity of having Boundary Com- 
missioners to go into this thing in an 
upprejudiced way, and split up the 
counties so as to protect the minori- 
ties. The Government, he — sub- 
mitted, had not made the slightest 
effort to do anything of the kind. 
Treland had 740,000 electors; and if the 
small boroughs had been left out, it was 
certain that constituencies of 8,000 and 
9,000 would have been apportioned to 
make up the number of 80 Members, 
and that would have produced 22 
Unionists, instead of the 15 for which 
the Government allowed. Nothing more 
gerrymandering than this scheme of the 
Government had ever taken place. The 
vote of the House when the Schedule 
was passed in Committee showed that 
even Members on the Government side 
were not all prepared to accept this 
shameful arrangement. The Govern- 
ment could not say, in view of this 
Schedule, that they were giving fair 
play to the minority, or that the Bill was 
not a disfranchising Bill. It disfran- 
chised Dublin University, and took away 
21 County Members, and, so faras it did 
that, it was a disfranchising measure. 
The Government, after the professions 
they had made, ought to be studiously 
careful to give the minority in Ireland a 
fair share of representation in that House. 
Because he was certain that they would 
not have that fair share, and because he 
was certain that they were being gerry- 
mandered out of it. he supported the 
proposal, as the only fair one which could 
be submitted to deal with a difficult 
matter of this kind, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 


said, this was a question which concerned 


Mr. T. W. Russell 


Government of 
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all Members in the House. On the 
Reform Bill of 1885, the question of the 
boundaries was one which required great 
attention; and so far as he could under- 
stand these three-sided constituencies, 
unless there was some Boundary Com- 
mission to arrange and divide them, the 
majority in any county must return all 
the Members, and therefore there would 
be no representation of the minority. 
That struck at the very root of the 
principle adopted in the Bill of 1885, 
when the counties were divided into 
single-seat constituencies. He presumed 
that the Bill had been carefully 
drawn to minimise the representation 
of the loyal minority in Ireland. The 
cases quoted by the hon. Member oppo- 
site clearly showed that seats had been 
retained in those districts where there 
was a majority of Nationalists whilst a 
different policy had been adopted in those 
districts which now returned Unionist 
Members. They were given to under- 
stand that the reduced numbers would 
fairly represent the Ulster Loyalists ; but, 
if that were so it was clear that the 
Nationalists in the South and West 
ought to be largely reduced. But the 
Schedule as it stood would do nothing 


to reduce them. It seemed to him 
strange that when this matter was 


brought before the Government they did 
not attempt to say a word even to 
defend their own views. The indictment 
brought against them by the hon. Member 
opposite was unanswerable. The Prime 
Minister would not dare to do in Eng- 
land or Scotland what he was proposing 
to do in Ireland. He should not have 
risen only that the Government seemed 
as if they did not wish to discuss this 
matter. They asked for a reason for the 
Government proposal, and he took it that 
the Prime Minister was bound to give a 
reply. The proposal was contrary to 
recognised principles, as was shown by 
the Debates on the Redistribution 
Bill of 1885—and shown by no one more 
strongly than the Prime Minister himself. 
They ought to have Boundary Commis- 
sioners appointed, for, though they 
might gerrymander to a certain extent, 
they could not do so to the same extent 
as the Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I will endeavour to 
distinguish between the violent language 
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of the last two speakers and the case for 
which they argue. They have brought 
forward allegations of the gravest 
character ; and with respect to their 
violent language, it would have been 
better if they had observed that the 
Government Schedule rests upon certain 
distinct principles, and the guiding prin- 
ciple between county and county is the 
principle of population, which does 
not look so like the corrupt intention 
which hon. Members are so ready to 
attribute tous. However, I go to their 
arguments. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone says the Schedules provide for a 
representation of 80 Irish Members, and 
that only 15 of these will be Unionists. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: That is my 
calculation. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: The hon. 
Member, having made his own caleula- 
tion, proceeds to frame upon it an indict- 
ment in scarcely Parliamentary lan- 
guage. Though the hon. Member 
has undoubted ability, he has something 
to learn in that direction. The 
allegation was most important, and the 
Government was most anxious that it 
should be examined. But it appears to 
us that the place for examining it is not 
upon such an Amendment as this, but 
upon the Schedule itself. The new clause 
submitted, though it provides for the 
appointment of Boundary Commissioners 
to consider the question of boundaries, 
has no operative force whatever, and it 
is a clause which the Government be- 
lieve it is not expedient to adopt. It 
appears to me that if, in considering the 
Schedule, the House of Commons deter- 
mined that it was essential or important 
to apply to it the principle of the single- 
Member districts the best way probably 
would be to proceed by Orders in Coun- 
ceil, which Orders would be subjected to 
the review of Parliament. No doubt the 
question of whether the plan of proceed- 
ing by population and observing the old 
distinction of counties and boroughs is a 
good one is a matter of opinion, It is 
open to argument; but if there should 
be a widespread opinion that such a 
scheme is unjust, the Government are 
ready to consider the objection in all its 
particulars. But there is one point of 
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shirk. I have stated what our motive 
was, In adopting the population seale, | 


combined with the old divisions ot} 
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boroughs and counties, our motive was to 
avoid the intolerable inconvenience which 
would be oceasioned if Ireland were di- 
vided into one set of districts for the 
purpose of the Irish Legislature, and into 
another set for the purpose of returning 
Members to the Imperial Parliament. 
Surely it must be obvious to hon. 
Members that great inconvenience would 
arise in that way. Here the object has 
been to avoid that inconvenience; but if 
it is found on careful examination that 
our mode of division is unfair to any par- 
ticular interest in Ireland, I am not at all 
sure that you would not be able to meet 
the difficulty by amending the Schedule. 
At any rate, I am quite sure that to 
attempt toargue the question onan Amend- 
ment which has no legislative foree what- 
ever—because the Schedule will have been 
acted upon before the Commissioners 
could proceed to make their inquiries— 
will be a waste of time. I make no 
charge .against hon. Gentlemen on the 
score of motive. I quite think the 
question is deserving of the judgment of 
the House, which judgment ought to be 
founded upon discussion, and I shall not 
object to discussion on the Schedule when 
the proper time for it arrives. The hon. 
Member for Tyrone has suggested that 
if the House be disposed to part with 
several of the boroughs in Ireland the 
county representation might be amended. 
That is a fair question to consider, Itisa 
question which there is nothing whatever 
to prevent us from considering. But I 
think it might be inconvenient to proceed 
by an enactment which would provide 
for the appointment of Boundary Com- 
missioners, and makes no provision for 
giving effect to the result of — their 
inquiry. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
I will endeavour to guard myself against 
the use of language which might be 
called violent. But I submit that the 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
one of the objections that have been 
raised, The point we are discussing 
now is one of principle. The question 
is whether we shall, by hard-und-fast 
enactment, detine the constituencies, or 
whether the constituencies ought to be 
defined by means of Boundary Commis- 
sioners. I would call the attention of 
the Prime Minister to the facet that 
whenever constituencies have been re- 
adjusted Parliament has always proceeded 
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by Boundary Commissioners. The right 
hon. Gentleman himself shows that by 
the course he has taken in framing this 
Bill. You cannot do justice in the Bill 
if you have to deal with boundaries. 
How could the Committee define 
boundaries, and enter into a discussion as 
to how certain constituencies should be 
eut up ? The Government knew that 
they could not define geographical areas 
which would be just, and therefore they 
have fallen back upon the old county 
boundary, which is an act of retrogres- 
sion, and contrary to what we have been 
doing for years. We first had counties 
where two Members were returned, but 
the different sizes rendered it necessary that 
we should have three Members. We tried 
in the Act of 1867 to remedy the defect 
in Great Britain by the minority vote, 
but that was found to fail. [“No,no!”] 
Well, it has not been thought by Liberal 
Governments a success. Then we re- 
turned one Member for different areas, 
so that ina large county the minority 
might obtain representation, and so that, 
as the Liberal Party contended, there 
might be a full expression of the opinion 
of the constituencies. In the present 
proposal, however, the Government were 
practically undoing what was done by 


the right hon. Gentleman in 1885. The 
Government are acting in the most 


unjust way to the Irish constituencies, 
which ought to be considered in the 
most sensitive manner. They are re- 
turning to an electoral system which 
leaves the minority ent irely unrepresented, 
This is a most extraordinary course for 
the Liberal Party to take, seeing that 
they have always claimed that the 
minority shall not be put on one side, 
and it leads one to think there must be 
some reason behind. I would prefer to 
take it that the Government are anxious 
that this Bill should not be delayed for 
an hour, and therefore do not wish to do 
what was done in Great Britain—that is 
to say, appoint a Commission to work 


out the boundaries. The Bill is to be 
hurried on. But if it is hurried on 
the result will be an extraordinary 
amount of inequality, and that in- 
equality all in one direction, Taking 
the City of Cork and comparing 
it with Belfast, the preponderance 
will be found to be enormous. The 
House has to consider whether it will 


accept a return to the old system of 
Sir H, James 
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three-Membered constituencies, or will 
insist upon cutting counties up, as in 
Great Britain, into three constituencies, 
so as to prevent minorities being entirely 
shut out from representation. My right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) says, “ Wait 
till you come to the Schedule.” When 
are we to reach the Schedule? We 
have not discussed it at all yet, and have 
had no opportunity of doing so. Are 
we to have an opportunity? Am I 
to understand from my right hon, Friend 
that under all circumstances we are 
to have an opportunity of discussing the 
Schedule? But, even if we do have 


such an opportunity, we shall be 
bound to the Schedule principle, and 
shall be prevented from having any 


inquiry by the Boundary Commissioners. 
If, when the House reaches the Schedule 
it is found that the inequality is 
such as the House cannot deal with 
of its own knowledge, will the Prime 
Minister consent to delegation to Com- 
missioners of the power of making in- 
quiry into the question? This is so 
important a matter of principle that I 
do not care to turn to either hand in 
this controversy, and to ask whether 
there has been an attempt to obtain 
political power by the manner in whieh 
the boundaries are settled? But, cer- 
tainly, the effect of the arrangement is 
to give political power. I hope the 
House will not consent to go back- 
wards, and to shut out the minority from 
having any chance of electing Represen- 
tatives. The House is asked to 
sacrifice the electors of this country and 


the representation of this country. 
Members are asked to give undue 


power to Irish electors, by enabling them 
to vote for three Members, when the 
English elector can only vote for one. 
Whatever is the answer given by the 
House, I know what answer will be 
given outside the House—namely, that 
the inequalities and the injustice of the 
scheme should not be committed at the 
expense of the electors of Great Britain. 
*Mr. ROBY (Laneashire, S.E., Eccles) 
suid, he agreed very much with what 
the right hon, Gentleman (Sir H. James) 
had just said—namely, that it was ex- 
ceedingly desirable that the system of 
one-Member constituencies should — be 
adopted. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) had 


made a most unjust charge, and one that 
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showed how little he had considered the 


Government of 


Amendment he was supporting. If the 
hon. Member looked at the populations, 
he would find that the number of Mem- 
bers given to Armagh and Tyrone was 
about right. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he had 
compared Armagh and Cavan. 

*Mr. ROBY said, that, comparing the 
population of Cavan and Armagh, the 
proposals of the Government were 
reasonable enough, and they only looked 
unfair if the number of the electors was 
considered. His own view was rather 
in favour of taking population as the 
basis, and that was the view set forth in 
the clause before the House. 

Sir H. JAMES: No;; it is electorate, 
and not population, 

*Mr. ROBY begged pardon. He had 
the wrong clause before him. At all 
events, if population were taken as the 
basis, the number of Representatives 
given in the Schedule was about right. 
He very much desired, however, that 
some plan should be found—and he had 
not the least doubt that the Government 
could find one—by which the principle 
of single-Member constituencies could 
be maintained, and by which the basis 
of population could be acted upon, irre- 
spective of the distinetion between coun- 
ties and boroughs. He did not think it 
right that because certain people lived in 
a borough they should continue to exer- 
cise a power which would not be given 
to the same number of persons in a 
county. It seemed to him that the 
difficulty in regard to future clashing 
might be got over if when the Irish 
Legislature, if they thought fit to do so, 
had fixed their boundaries the Imperial 
Legislature should adopt as far as they 
thought fit the boundaries laid down by 
the Irish Legislature. But on the neces- 
sary arrangements to obtain single- 
Member constituencies, the Government 
knew far better what to do than he could 
tell them. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, the 
hon. Member who had just sat down had 
attempted to justify the Bill by an appeal 
to population. He (Mr. Ross) considered 
that, whether they took the test of the 
numbers of electors or the test of popula- 
tion, the result was nothing short of 
gerrymandering. Let them assume that 
the number of Irish Representatives in 
the House was to be reduced to 80, The 
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average population for each seat would 
be about 50,000, and the number of 
electors 9,200. If they took Armagh 
and compared it with Meath, the prin- 
ciple on which the Schedule had been 
framed would be apparent. Armagh, with 
twice the number of electors and twice 
the population, had only the same 
number of Representatives. He would 
like to know from whose brain the 
Schedule sprang’ They had heard 
nothing about this. Fermanagh had 
ouly 745 electors and 1,500 population 
less than County Meath ; but Fermanagh 
had one and Meath two Representatives, 
Kerry, with 20,700 electors and 178,000 
population, had actually the same number 
of Representatives as County Down, with 
38,000 electors and 208,000 population. 
Could anyone justify that? Leitrim had 
14,000 electors and 78,000 population, 
and Londonderry 20,000 electors and 
118,700 population ; yet Leitrim had the 
same number of Representatives as Lon- 
donderry. The matter was beyond all 
argument. Had the Government in- 
vented this scheme, or taken it second- 
hand from someone well-acquainted with 
the art of gerrymandering ¢ Gladstonian 
Members had pledged themselves to see 


that the minority iv Ireland got fair 
play. How could they face their con- 


stituents if they supported such a 
palpably unfair scheme for gerryman- 
dering ? These facts and figure were 
beyond all arguments. No amount of 
fence or of skilful play, in which 
Ministers were so expert, would get rid of 
them ; and, that being so, he respectfully 
submitted that they demonstrated to the 
nation that this Schedule had been put 
in the Bill for the purpose of crushing, 
diminishing, or destroying minority repre- 
sentation in Ireland. Surely the Go- 
vernment were exposing the minority 
to enough harm and danger without 
depriving them of some appearance of 
proportionate representation in the new 


- 


Parliament they proposed to establish ? 
He submitted that this was a fraudu- 
lent Schedule. [Nationalist cries of 
* Order! ""} He did not the 
Ministry, but he submitted that they had 
taken it second-hand from someone who 
had designedly framed it to destroy 
minority representation. Ile appealed to 
the Liberal Members who had given the 
pledges he had alluded to to vote for the 


Amendment, 


accuse 
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*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 


min): Sir, it seems to me that some 
Members of the House are not quite 
prepared to deal with this particular 
proposal. The hon. Member for the 
Eccles Division (Mr. Roby) showed just 
uow that he had mistaken the clause 
under discussion, and he has not been 
alone in misconceiving the scope of the 
clause. It seems to be supposed that 
the clause, if adopted, will result 
in dividing the country into single- 
Member districts. There is not a word 
in the clause on the subject, nor do 
I think that this is its object. A subse- 
quent clause standing in my hon, Friend’s 
(Mr. Parker Smith’s) name, shows that 
he desires to have three or five Members 
in each constituency. It has been con- 
ceded by my right hon. Friend (Mr.W, E. 
Gladstone) that it is desirable in some 
way or other to secure the representa- 
tion of minorities in Ireland. Everybody 
is agreed that this is an object 
worthy of attainment, if it can be 
attained. It is now generally regarded 
as essential for securing the object of 


representative government that repre- 
sentation should be obtained of the 


different divisions of opinion within the 
area represented. It has been proved up 
to the hilt that, on whatever principle the 
Prime Minister wished the Schedules 
to be drawn up, they did not 
provide those securities for proportional 
representation whieh his right hon. 
Friend himself desires to secure. 
The one object of the clause is to raise 
the question whether representation 
should be in proportion to population or 
in proportion to electors. The hon. 
Member for Eccles (Mr. Roby) is in 
favour of representation in proportion to 
population ; but he gives no reasons. 
On the other hand, I maintain that we 
ought to endeavour to obtain the repre- 
sentation of the opinions of those who 
send Members to this House; the elec- 
tors are the persons we wish to have in 
miniature in the House; and the first 
condition of obtaining that result is to 
assign to each district representation pro- 
portionate to the number of electors it 
contains. ‘To that proposition no answer 
has been given: and I do not on 
What principle you can assign representa- 


sce 


tion toa district in proportion to its popula- 
tion, unless, indeed, the electors are vested 
with their privileges by some unequal 
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rights, such as prevailed in the Slave 
States before the Civil War in America, 
That cannot be so, seeing that the 
principle of the electoral franchise is the 
same throughout the country. The 
next question is whether the object would 
be best attained by districts returning a 
Member apiece, or by districts returning 
three or five Members apiece. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order! Iam sorry 
to interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, 
but I must point out that he is antici- 
pating a subsequent clause, which dis- 
tinctly provides for proportional represeu- 
tation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
on the point of Order, he would like to 
ask whether, as the Amendment was 
built upon a Schedule which was not in 
existence, it was competent to move such 
a clause ? 

Sir C. W. DILKE asked whether 
there was any precedent for putting the 
names of Commissioners in the Schedule ; 
and whether they were not always put in 
a clause ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER said, on the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Louth, 
a new Schedule could be brought in. 

*Mr. COURTNEY: I think, Sir, I 
shall be within the Rules of Order 
if I point out that this _ first 
clause is one for dealing with the 
Schedules as they at present stand. It is 
clear that some action is required, for if 
the Schedules remain as they now stand 
there will be great diversity of treatment 
as between different parts of Ireland. In 
some parts a bare majority will return a 
number of Members altogether dispro- 
portionate to any justifiable estimate 
of their power; and the whole repre- 
sentation will depend upon a chance 
majority after a keen contest between 
two highly-organised Parties. The result 
will be as objectionable in the return of 
three Members in Antrim as in any other 
county. It is a matter altogether in- 
dependent of any controversy as between 
Home Rulers, Nationalists, and Unionists. 
Irish Members opposite will admit that 
it would be wrong that four Members 
should represent Belfast by virtue of the 
votes of the majority, which would be 
disfranchising the very considerable 
minority that exists there. The same 
objection applies to the other counties, and 
these injustices do not correct one another, 
By the operation of the Schedules as they 
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stand you destroy the political life of the 
minority in Belfast or in the County of 
Dublin. If there is a Boundary Com- 
mission it will be said there is gerry- 
mandering ; but there need not be any 
suggestion of gerrymandering at all. 
We can take the existing electoral divi- 
sions and adopt a better method of 
election, which will secure that the 
minority shall be adequately represented, 
and we shall thus avoid the gross and 
indefensible injustices which are in- 
volved in the Schedules as they stand. 
I admit the present clause is insufficient. 
Some other step of a practical kind will 
have to be taken to arrive at a solution 
of the issues involved ; but good service 
has been rendered in raising the question 
now, because when we come to subse- 
quent proposals we shall know what we 
are driving at, and we shall have in view 
the character and motives that underlie 
these proposals. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, his right hon, Friend had 
pointed out clearly the impracticable 
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nature of the clause before them. Strong | 


were his own objections to the 
Schedule, he could not support this clause, 
which ran directly counter to every 
Redistribution Bill that had been intro- 
duced in that House. Population had 
always been adopted as the basis of 
representation, and he objected to the 
introduction of any new principle when 


as 


they were dealing only with the case of | 


Ireland. [Laughter.) He had objected 
also to other clauses, on the ground that 
they embodied entirely new principles in 
dealing with the Irish case. The Census 
of 1881 was distinetly adopted as the basis 
of what was done in 1885. If they were 
to look upon this as a practical scheme 
they would have to ask what it meant. 
It was a most difficult clause to interpret. 
The Government difficulty was that while 
21 county seats were taken away, no 
borough seats were taken. It was from 
that fact that their other difficulties had 
sprung. ‘There were other difficulties, as, 
for instance, that the arrangement of 
ISS4-5, relating to single-Member consti- 
tuencies, would be affected. For that 
reason he could not vote for the Schedule, 
but he must vote against this clause. 
"Sin ‘T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
his hon, Friend the Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) had been charged 
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language on that and other occasions, but 
his hon. Friend had very strong feelings 
in this matter, and so had the minority in 
Ulster. They thought this Bill meant 
the expatriation and the ruin of Irish 
Unionists. This proposal had been left 
unamended in Committee, and under the 
circumstances the right hon. Gentleman 
might understand a little the indignation 
of Irish Unionists at the gerrymandering 
which was proposed. Irish Unionists 
under the clause would be worse treated 
than they were now. The Prime Minister 
asked what proof existed for his hon, 
Friend’s contention. How did matters 
stand now ? Every Protestant in Ireland 
was against the Bill. 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal,S.): No, 
no! 
*Sirn T. LEA said, the hon. Member 


said “No, no!” Perhaps there were a few 
Protestants here and there who said 


they were in favour of this Bill, and the 
late Leader of the Irish Party—Mr. 
Parnell—clapped them into Parliament 
found them; but they had 
to deal here with the broad 
tion, and be said that, as a body, 
Irish Protestants were against Home 
Rule. They had tested the question, 
and they had found Irish Protestants 
voting according to their convictions. 
He did not know how many Catholic 
Unionists were represented by the hon, 
and learned Member for St. Stephen's 
Green (Mr. W. Kenny); but, at any rate, 
the process of gerrymandering would 
affect the minorities, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. The Prime Minister said 
this was not the proper place for a dis- 
cussion on the question. But would they 
have a definite promise that the Schedule 


when he 
q ues- 


| would be considered, or that some other 


equitable proposal would be brought 
forward ? He wished to show that the 
treatment to be meted out to the Unionists 
would place them in a worse position 
than they were at present. If they 
would refer to the figures of the votes 
for County Derry and County Meath 
they would see that, while the latter 
county had about half the number of 
voters that Derry had, vet it returned as 
many Members as Derry. This showed 
that the provision for representation was 
inadequate, and what applied to Derry 


applied to Unionist representation 
throughout the whole of — Lreland, 


by the Prime Minister with using violeut | Unionists had very strong feelings upon 
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this subject. They would have this pro- 
posal of the Government upon no terms 
whatever, and he regretted that the 
Government had not given them the 
slightest hope that the Schedules would 
be amended with the object of making 
them fair towards the minority for whom 
he spoke. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. W. 
Dilke)—who is, perhaps, the highest 
authority in this House upon this ques- 
tion, or any question connected with re- 
distribution—has told us that, although he 
disapproves of the Schedule which will 
be modified by this Amendment, he 
will not vote for it. I would beg to 
point out that we are now engaged upon 
the Second Reading, and that the clause 
can be amended when the Second 
Reading has been passed. Whether the 
clause is good or not in every one of its 
parts, I would point out that it will be 
necessary to deal with the Schedule when 
we come to it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man wants to get the system of single- 
Member divisions, but that ean only 
be done by Boundary Commissioners. 
We must trust them with forming a 
scheme. If we wish to have new boun- 
daries we must have Commissioners to 
deal with the question of boundaries, and 
I am afraid if the right hon. Gentleman 
goes into the Lobby against this proposal 
he will not give a vote in accordance 
with his expressed opinions. Well, now, 
I pass to what is, after all, the important 
point—the attitude of the Government. 
I do not think anything could more 
clearly illustrate than that attitude does 


that the framers of the Bill never con- 
templated its passing. We have seen 
symptoms of that at every stage. They 


do not pretend that they have laid on the 
Table a scheme that can work. It is 
not a workable measure, and this is not a 
practical part of the scheme. ‘There are 


eight constituencies whieh under this 
Bill will return three Members ; and 


however large the minority, even if it 
is less than the majority by one only, 
it will be wiped out. Have the Go- 
vernment realised what the state of things 
There are many objections to the 
postponement of this question to the 
Schedule Are hon. Members 
aware that you cannot have any single- 
Member constituencies on the Sehedule 


is 7 


stage. 


Sir T. Lea 
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until you provide your machinery? If 
the House leaves the matter over to the 
Schedules we shall find ourselves power- 
less to carry out what I believe is the 
desire and the intention of the great body 
of the Members of this House. But will 
that time ever come? I do not know 
what the plans of the Government are 
in regard to the discussion of the Sche- 
dules ; but I would point to the extra- 
ordinary difficulties the House is placed 
under from the fact that hon. Members 
have not been able to discuss this Sehe- 
dule in Committee. Had it been possible 
for us to deal with the Schedule we 
should have shown in Committee how it 
bristles with anomalies, and an unanswer- 
able case would have been established 
for bringing forward on Report a plan by 
which the principle of single Members 
could have been grafted on the Schedule. 
I noticed that the Prime Minister cheereda 
statement of the hon. Member for Eccles 
(Mr. Roby) that the single-Member con- 
stituency was the right one. I do not 
know whether I am to interpret that cheer 
as meaning that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is prepared to adopt the single- 
Member constituency. ‘The Prime Minis- 
ter, indeed, stated in his speech that he 
was not wedded to this particular part of 
his scheme. I notice, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman is not wedded to a 
good many parts of his scheme, or, if he 
is wedded to them, he finds divorce ex- 
tremely easy. I notice also that the parts 
of the scheme most easy of divorce 
are not those which stand in favour 
with the minority in Ireland. It is, 
therefore, most important to know at 
this time whether I am to interpret the 
cheer of the Prime Minister in the sense 
that he is prepared to adopt something 
like the seheme for which this clause 
should be the proper preparation ? That 
something must be done is conclusively 
proved by all the speeches which we 
have heard. The whole scheme of tie 
Schedule has been riddled by speakers 
on both sides of the House, and the 
Prime Minister has not made the 
slightest defence of any of the inequalities 
or anomalies with which it bristles. The 
Schedule labours under every conceivable 
defect. It is unjust as between the 
towns and the counties ; it is unjust as 
between the counties in the North and 
the counties in the South ; it is unjust 
between the Loyalists and the 
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Nationalists. Singularly enough, all the 
anomalies and all the mistakes in the 
Schedule tell, by an extraordinary coinci- 
dence, against the minority. Of all 
countries in the world in which you are 
going to start a scheme which is unjust 
to the minority and more than just to the 
majority the case of Ireland is chosen. 
There are countries, I well believe, in 
which it matters comparatively little 
what particular machinery of redistribu- 
tion is brought into operation, because 
such is the homogeneous sentiment of 
some countries that an injustice done to 
one Party in one part of the country is 
met by an injustice done to the other side 
in another part of the country. There- 
fore, as to the ultimate balance of Parties, 
any particular plan does not greatly 
signify. But is Ireland a country like 
that ? There the deepest divisions exist, 
socially and politically, ranning down to 
the very root of society ; and there, of 
all places, something should be done to 
protect the interest of the minority. Yet 
the Prime Minister, unmindful of the 
just fears of the minority in Ireland, 
rejects these proposals and attacks the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone for the 
warm language he has used. My hon. 
Friend was amply justified in the 
language he used. He believes, and 
the Loyalists believe, that they are 
fighting for everything they hold dear. 
They see in this Schedule another instru- 
ment of oppression, another contrivance 
for handing them over helpless to their 
opponents ; and the hon. Gentleman 
would be more than human if he did not 
protest against this matter being treated 
as a mere metaphysical question to be 
decided on academic principles, by 
gentlemen proposing this or that scheme 
of popular representation. The Govern- 
ment are bound to provide by this clause, 
or by some other means, some kind of 
machinery by which the gross injustices 
and inequalities with which the Schedule, 
intentionally or unintentionally, bristles 
shall be remedied. Some form of protec- 
tion ought to be given to the minority in 
Ireland ; some pretence of justice ought 
to be meted out to those who, should this 
Bill ever become law, would represent 
the relatively small powerless minority in 
the new Irish Legislature. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : It would be out of Order 
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I think, to attempt to reply in detail to 
the attacks made on the Schedule by the 
right hon. Gentleman. But I might be 
allowed to describe the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman as grossly unjust 
to the composition of the Schedule. The 
scheme may be a bad one, but the right 
hon. Gentleman should be the last person 
to deny that it is a workable one. The 
right hon. Gentleman implies that the 
Government were probably biased in the 
principles on which they proceeded in 
the construction of the Schedule by a 
desire to get the Unionist minority even 
more inadequately represented than it is 
now. It was said that the Schedule was 
constructed on purely political lines. In 
one sense that is so. All schemes of 
redistribution and representation are con- 
structed on political lines, and the repre- 
sentation of this House of Commons at 
this moment is still too largely empirical. 
The Government first took the principle 
of population. We said that every 
75,000 of the population should have one 
Member, and every excess over 75,000 
should carry with it another Representa- 
tive. We have also gone on the prin- 
ciple, except in the case of Dublin 
University, of avoiding disfranchise- 
ment. I admit that the result is by no 
means perfect. [Opposition cheers.) 1 
defy any hon, Member opposite who sets 
to work to construct a similar scheme 
for the purpose of this Bill to formulate 
proposals in which we should not be 
able to detect some considerable ano- 
malies. The hon. Member for South 
Tyrone admitted that under the Schedule 
there would be 15 Unionist Representa- 
tives in this House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 1 said, 
according to the calculation I have made 
on the present basis, the Unionists would 
secure under the Schedule 15  Repre- 
sentatives, and no more. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes; but what I 
say is that you will get under the 
Schedule exactly the same proportion of 
Unionist Representatives as now sit in 
this House. Fifteen out of 80 Members 
would bear the same proportion as the 
existing Unionist representation is to 
103. Therefore the Schedule does no 
greater injustice to the Unionists than is 
done by the existing state of things, and 
it certainly is not the unfair and unjust 
thing which the right hon. Gentleman 
has deseribed it. There is no reason 
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why we should not apply the principle 
of one-Member constituency to the 
Schedule as it stands, and if we should 
find a strong opinion in the House to 
divide the counties in such a way as to 
give a large proportion, if not a complete 
set, of one-Member constituencies. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not without 


a Boundary Commission. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: A Boundary Com- 
mission? I wonder whether the House 
realises what is proposed. By hypothesis 
the Home Rule Bill is to become law. 
The moment that happens Ireland will 
vote for Members for two Chambers in 
Ireland, and for 80 Members who are to 
sit in this House. Then, when that 
operation is completed, or while it is 
completing, with all practical despatch 
a Boundary Commission is to go to work 
in Ireland, and is afterwards to submit a 
Report to the Secretary of State, who is 
then to submit that Report to Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH: I do not 
think my clause merits that criticism. 
The Act is not to come into force until 
the “appointed day.” Between the 
passing of the Act and the appointed 
day there will be abundant time for the 
Boundary Commission. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : That is not stated 
in the clause as proposed. The proposal 
comes to this—that, having got rid, as 
we hope, of the question of a Parlia- 
mentary Constitution for Ireland, the 
House is then to be asked to sit down to 
discuss an Irish Redistribution Bill. 
[Mr. T. W. Russert: Why not 7] I 
will not argue why not. I will only 
ask whether hon. Gentlemen really mean 
us, after the Home Rule Bill is passed, 
to consider an Irish Redistribution Bill 
for three bodies and on a new principle, 
which would be sure to give rise to 
enormous discussion. I think, under 
these circumstances, that the House will 
be very slow in supporting the Second 
Reading of this clause. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): What we should like to 
know is the view of the Government as 
to the ultimate form which redistribution 
is to take. My right hon. Friend has 
not shown from what point of view the 
Government believe they can give effect 
to a reforin in the Schedule of the neces- 


Mr. J. Morley 
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sity of which they have now themselves 
become convicted. At all events, we 
may take it now that the Government 
are now prepared to follow the view that 
there should be single-Member con- 
stituencies. The right hon. Gentleman 
says they had a principle—they took the 
figure of 75,000. Why ? Any less guile- 
less person than myself would suggest 
that it was seeing that the result would 
be that a certain number of Unionists 
would be cut out. We are not quite 
clear as to who advised the Government 
upon this Schedule. It may have been 
said to them—*“If the figure of 75,000 
is adopted, you may be sure, at any rate, 
that the Unionist representation in Ire- 
land will not be increased.” However, 
the proposed basis is now seen to 
be unfair, and yet the Government are 
not prepared to vote for a Boundary 
Commission to examine into the 
matter. The Chief Secretary wound up 
by asking whether we would like to dis- 
cuss a Redistribution Bill for Ireland, 
having passed the Home Rule Bill? 
Certainly, if it is just and fair. Cer- 
tainly, if it is necessary in fairness to the 
minority. We do not wish that this 
work, if it is to be done at all, should be 
scamped, The right hon. Gentleman 
says—* You will have a Redistribution 
Bill if you carry your clause.” What is 
the alternative ? Does the right hon. 
Gentleman intend that the counties are 
to be cut up without any knowledge 
which a Boundary Commission would 
afford ? Our proposal is to have a 
Boundary Commission. [Mr. W. E. 
GLapstone: After the Act.] Yes, 
after the Act has been passed. We have 
gone through that trouble in the case of 
Great Britain, Then why should we not 
do so in the case of Ireland’ The right 
hon. Gentleman threatened us with more 
Irish business. But it is not we who 
wish to get rid of Irish business in this 
House. That is the object of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who say they 
do not want to legislate for Ireland any 
more. At any rate, if we are to part 
with legislating for Ireland, let us, in the 
interest of the Loyalists, deal with Ire- 
land in the same manner as we have 
dealt with our own electoral concerns. I 
understand that if the Government see 
that there is a desire for one-Member 
divisions they will accomplish that desire 
by Schedule. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: That will be the 
time, if we come to the conclusion that 
the House desires it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Then I wish to 
know whether we are to be expected at 
the last stage of the Report to accept a 
eut-and-dried plan from the Government 
for cutting up the counties into single- 
Member constituencies without adequate 
discussion. Why not accept this proposal 
for a Boundary Commission ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It 
nothing. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Government 
can make it effective if they choose. The 
alternative to a Boundary Commission is 
that we should proceed to cut up the 
counties without any knowledge at all. 
Will the Government, if this clause is 
withdrawn, bring up a clause of their 
own for a Boundary Commission which 
will deal with the Irish case as they be- 
fore dealt with the British case? Or 
will the Government re-commit the Bill 
for the purpose of considering the divisions 
into which the counties are to be cut up, 
if we are not to have a Boundary Com- 
mission ? 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 
S.) said, he was glad to see it admitted 
that the single-Member constituency was 
the only fair arrangement in Ireland, as well 
as in England. The introduction of the 
Reform Bill of 1885 was preceded by the 
action of the Government in appointing 
a Boundary Commission for England and 
Scotland. The Report of the Boundary 
Commission was prepared in a few months, 
and upon the basis of that Report the 
Government prepared the Schedule which 
was practically a part of the Act of 1885. 
Consequently the Government had their 
own precedent for the method of pro- 
cedure, which ought to be adopted on 
the present occasion. So far as it went, 
he thought the whole argument in favour 
of single-Member constituencies was 
overwhelming. Any other system would 
work most unjustly against the Loyalists 
of Ireland. So far as he could see, the 
principle which the House laid down 
in 1885 should guide the Government on 
the present occasion in preparing the 
present Bill. There are only two ways 
in which to make the Schedule—with 
preparation and with knowledge, or with- 
out preparation and without knowledge. 
The Government could hardly adopt 
the former; and, therefore, the only 


effect 


will 
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course to pursue was to appoint a 
Commission and obtain their Report. 
There was a further point in connection 
with this matter, which, he thought, was 
of great importance. In Schedule 2 
there were some constituencies which 
were to be divided, and others, that con- 
stituted the majority, which were not to 
be divided. Why was not the principle 
that was good for Cork and Dublin also 
good for Antrim and Donegal? The 
plan of giving the electors of such con- 
stituencies an overwhelming and pre- 
ponderating power of voting must either 
be adopted, or else each elector should 
have only one vote, and in dividing the 
constituencies care should be taken that 
no elector voted in more than one of the 
sub-divided districts. The latter was the 
principle adopted in 1885, and in order to 
cut up these constituencies into divisions 
it was necessary to have the Report of a 
Boundary Commission after the various 
localities had been carefully examined by 
them. He submitted, therefore, that the 
Government would be acting on the 
rational lines they themselves laid down 
in 1885 if they were to adopt this new 
clause. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) said, 
he desired to press upon the House the 
strong feeling that existed in all parts of 
Ireland in regard to this matter, and it 
would take a great deal more than they 
had yet heard from the Treasury Bench 
to make them alter their opinions. The 
County of Fermanagh, which had 12,000 
voters, at present returned two Members, 
Under the Schedule the County of 
Meath, with only an electorate of 11,000 
odd, was to return two Members, whilst 
the County of Fermanagh was reduced 
to one. The reason was obvious if the 
representation was looked at. The 
Loyalist minority in Fermanagh, num- 
bering 35,000, was, under the existing 
method, enabled to return one Unionist 
Member; but under the Schedule it would 
lose its Unionist Representative, and 
would return a Nationalist. In the 
County of Meath there was a very small 
Unionist population, and therefore that 
county was differently provided for under 
this Bill, and was to retain its two Re- 
preseutatives. He would appeal to some 
at least of the Liberal Members whether 
the mode that had been adopted in the 
preparation of this Schedule was not in 
direct violation of the Liberal policy in 
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1885? He admitted that in some of 
the Amendments that had appeared on 
the Paper an honest attempt had 
been made by Liberal Members 
to do justice to all classes in Ireland, and 
one that appeared in the name of the 
hon. and learned Member for White- 
haven (Mr. Little) would have raised the 
whole question of the representation of 
minorities in this Parliament ; but, unfor- 
tunately, he had not seen fit to place his 
Amendment on the Paper on Report. 
The Unionists in Ireland could not hope 
that their Representatives in that;House 
would be able to alter the fate of this 
Bill; but, as an Irish Representative 
of the loyal classes in Ireland, he felt it 
was his duty on the floor of the House 
to enter a protest against the Govern- 
ment proposals. 


*Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) said, that 
as the hon. Member had referred to the 
Amendment which he had put down, he 
would like to say a word or two with 
regard to the reason why he had not set 
it down on the Report stage. He had 
cast about in the House as to where he 
should receive support for that Amend- 
ment, and he had consulted a great num- 
ber of friends on the subject. He 
regretted to say that he found that the 
Leader of the Liberal Unionist Party 
was very distinctly opposed to anything 
like a minority representation in Ireland ; 
and he thought that under those cireum- 
stances it would be useless to press the 
Members of the Liberal Party to support 
him, many of whom, he was aware, were 
very strongly opposed to that system. 
Speaking as an Irishman, he did not think 
that any system of single-Member con- 
stituencies would do justice to the 
minority in Ireland. He was anxious to 
get the best possible Bill he could for 
the future government of Ireland and for 
its representation in that House; but on 
neither side of the House had he got 
very much assistance as to the proper 
method of dealing with the very difficult 
subject of minority representation in 
Ireland. The Leader of the Opposition 
had apparently committed himself to 
single-Member constituencies so far as 
Ireland was concerned. [Mr. A. J. 
BaLtrour: I have not.] Then he mis- 
understood the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman in company with a good many 
others. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR explained that 
what he had said was that he would vote 
for this clause as a proper prelude to any 
scheme, whether of single-Member or 
three or four Member representation, but 
that he would not commit himself, at the 
present stage, as to which alternative he 
would support. 

*Mr. LITTLE said, that although this 
question had been discussed by the 
Opposition in the country, and notwith- 
standing that the Leader of the Liberal 
Unionist Party was opposed to minority 
representation, yet the Leader of the 
Conservative Party had not, up to the 
present, made his choice between the 
two systems. That placed an Irishman, 
who was, like himself, a Member of the 
Protestant minority in Ireland, and who 
desired to see them fairly represented in 
proportion to their numbers and no more, 
in a very awkward position, because he 
did not know to what portion of the 
House to look for assistance. So far as 
he understood, the Radical Party were 
committed -to single-Member constitu- 
encies, and the Liberal Unionist Party 
were opposed to minority representation. 
[*“No!”] He meant the Leader of the 
Liberal Unionist Party. ‘The Conserva- 
tives had not made up their minds, and 
the only Members from whom he had 
received any assistance were the hon. 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
and the Leader of the Parnellite Party. 
The Schedule would shut out a Pro- 
testant minority in the South, who num- 
bered about 300,000 or 400,000, from 
any representation in this House. Then 
they were asked to consider Amendments 
which he supposed the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition had 
had the assistance of the intelligent 
lawyers and others who represented 
Protestant Ulster in this House in draw- 
ing up; but, up to the present moment, 
they had not put before the House any- 
thing like a scheme which anyone could 
understand. The Protestant minority 
in Leinster was at the present moment 
absolutely unrepresented in this House, 
except so far as a Member for one of the 
divisions of the County of Dublin acciden- 
tally represented it. Surely he was not 
to be told that the men of Ulster repre- 
sented that minority. Would anyone 
say that the language of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
which was not of occasional but of 
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perennial warmth, represented the feel- 
ings of the sensible Protestants in 
the South? On behalf of Leinster he de- 
manded some scheme which would give 
adequate representation in the Irish 
Parliament to the Protestant and Catholic 
minority. He had formed the impres- 
sion that in single-Member constituencies 
they would not have that share in the re- 
presentation to which they were entitled. 
He was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman the senior Member for the 
University of Dublin, who in a certain 
sense was entitled to speak as a Represen- 
tative of the Protestants of Leinster, had 
not brought forward a suitable scheme. 
The question was too serious to be decided 
by a mere Party Division. Between the 
clause and the proposal of the Government 
he did not know what to do, but he did not 
regard the Amendment as practical, nor 
as one which would work ; and therefore 
he asked the Government to put before 
the House a plan which would provide a 
fair representation in the Upper House, in 
the Lower House, and in the Imperial 
Parliament, for the minorities in Ireland. 
He had no feeling of bitterness on the 
question ; his desire was to see a practical 
measure,and his view of a practical measure 
was one which would represent all sections 
of society and all the various shades of 
opinion in Ireland. He did not say that 
the Protestants, because they were of a 
different religion, or because in many parts 
of Ireland they were the more wealthy 
class, or because in some parts they were 
the more enterprising class, ought to 
have a single Representative more than 
they were entitled to upon population ; 
but he said that in a large Province like 
Leinster they ought not to be shut 
out from all representation. He had 
generally supported the Government on 
this Bill, and he had only voted against 
them in the direction of giving larger 
powers to the Irish Legislature ; but he 
wished it to be understood that he was 
not going to vote for the creation of a 
Legislature in Ireland in which, forsooth, 
they were to be told that the Protestants 
of Leinster and Munster were represented 
by the Protestants of Ulster. He spoke 
frankly, and said that sooner or later, either 
by the Government or by the Opposition, 
a scheme must be put forth which would 
give some form of representation to the 
Protestant minority in the South. He 


made the same claim on behalf of the 
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Catholic minority in Ulster. It would not 
bea desirable form of Government which 
shut out the Catholies in Ulster, in those 
counties in which they were very nearly 
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equal to the Protestants. Whatever 
might be the case in England, one- 


Member constituencies would not work in 
Ireland. He had spoken frankly, because 
he was desirous of making a good, work- 
able Bill for Ireland, by which every 
interest and all classes of society might be 
represented in the two Houses in Ireland, 
and in this Imperial Parliament. 


Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin University) 
said that, as the hon. Member who had 
just sat down had referred to him, he 
would like to say a few words in answer 
to his appeal. He must congratulate 
him and the House upon the very fair 
and frank way in which he had ap- 
proached the discussion of this question. 
He agreed with almost all the premisses 
the hon. Member laid down; but the 
conclusion at which he arrived appeared 
to be in direct contradiction to the 
premisses he had placed before the House. 
The hon. Member had complained that 
he had made no effort to do anything for 
the representation of the Protestant 
minority outside Ulster; but, as a matter 
of fact, he had on two or three occasions 
valled attention to this subject, and he 
must remind the hon. Member that by 
the processes which were adopted in Com- 
mittee they never reached the opportunity 
of doing anything further in the matter. 
When the question whether the Univer- 
sity of Dublin should cease to send 
Members to that House was being debated 
he urged that the two Members for that 
University would undoubtedly represent 
the scattered Protestant minority in the 
South and West of Ireland, and he was 
afraid the hon, Member opposite did not 
support him in the endeavour to retain 
that representation. If the Bill were 
adopted without the clause now proposed 
it would apparen'ly be impossible for the 
Unionists to retain the seat for the 
Southern Division of the County of 
Dublin, through which the Unionists of 
the South and West could rely for 
representation. He therefore claimed the 
vote of the hon. Member in support of 
the clause, If the hon, Member neglected 
this opportunity of giving effect to his 
good intentions, he was not likely to have 
such a good one again. 
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Mr. LITTLE pointed out that without 
a boundary scheme the Amendment 
which he had placed on the Paper pro- 
vided for minority representation in 
Ireland. He thought the boundary 
scheme was unnecessery in order to 
achieve that. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
asked the Speaker whether the Debate 
had not travelled wide of the clause ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; I think the 
immediate question of the appointment 
of a Boundary Commission is being lost 
sight of. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he agreed with the hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh (Mr. Dane) 
in regretting that the hon. Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Little) had withdrawn 
his Amendment ; but he trusted he would 
support the present Amendment, which 
raised the same principle. The hon, 
Baronet the Member for St. Pancras 
spoke strongly in favour of single-Member 
seats ; but he hoped the House would not 
prejudge that question. He might point 
out that neither in America nor in France 
had single-Member seats worked well, 
and Switzerland, in more than 
one of its Cantons, had recently 
adopted proportional representation. 
He simply rose in order to express the 
hope that the House would not prejudge 
the question until they had an opportunity 
of discussing it more fully. As he 
understood the matter, the Government 
objected to this Amendment because they 
said it would take up a great deal of 
time in determining boundaries. But, 
valuable as time was, there was some- 
thing equally important, and in which 
the honour of that House was concerned ; 
and that was that they should pass a Bill 
that should be fair and just between the 
different Parties in Ireland. When they 
were making such a tremendous change, 
the argument used by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean was hardly germane to the ques- 
tion. The right hon. Baronet had told 
them that this would be introducing a 
new principle. But this Bill bristled 
with new principles ; therefore, that 
argument had vo weight with reference 
to the present Amendment. The main 
point was that they should do justice to 
the minority in Ireland; and, as really 
this was the only way in which they 
could do it, he hoped the hon, Member 
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for Whitehaven (Mr. Little) would sup- 
port his own principle by going with 
them into the Division Lobby. The 
hou. Member said the clause, as it stood, 
was not practicable and workable ; but 
this was merely a Second Reading of the 
clause, and if it required Amendments in 
detail those Amendments could be made 
hereafter. The Government had prac- 
tically admitted that the Schedule was 
not fair as it stood, and after that ad- 
mission they must feel that it was 
absolutely necessary it should be 
amended. He hoped, therefore, the 
House would agree to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Partick (Mr. Parker 
Smith) as the first step in the direction 
of that change which all sections of the 
House seemed to agree would be not 
only reasonable but eminently desirable. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The clause which is before 
the House really raises two questions of 
very considerable importance. In the 
first place, it raises the principle of redis- 
tribution—the principle of representation 
in this House according to population or 
the number of electors; and, in the 
second place, it raises, as we have seen 
in the course of this Debate, the question 
of representation of minorities. Now, 
Sir, I should find it very much easier to 
vote if I were quite clear as to what the 
Government intend to do in regard to 
this matter. Do they, or do they not, 
consider that their own proposals, as con- 
tained in the Bill, are satisfactory ; and 
do they intend to support them? That 
is really the first question, for they admit 
that the proposal which they have made 
in the Bill is unsatisfactory even to 
themselves, and that it must be sub- 
jected to further amendment. Then all 
we have to consider is the details of that 
Amendment and the method of bringing 
it about ; and upon that I am sure we 
might take any suggestion the Govern- 
ment are good enough to give us. In 
listening to the speech of the Chief 
Secretary, I confess I was a little doubt- 
ful whether the Government do not con- 
sider their scheme already perfect ; be- 
cause, certainly, a chief part of that speech 
was taken up in defending the existing 
proposal, My right hon. Friend com- 
plained that it had been alleged against 
the proposal of the Government that it 
is most unfair to the Loyalist and 
Unionist minority in Ireland ; and he 
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made it a matter of complaint that there 
seemed to be attributed to him and his 
friends a deliberate intention to make 
an unfair redistribution. I do not 
think any intention of that kind has been 
attributed to the Government ; but it has 
been pointed ont to them that, un- 
doubtedly, that will be result of their 
proposal. It is capable of being stated 
in figures. Under a proper system of 
representation according to population, 
the Unionists in Ireland, even without 
any particular form of minority repre- 
sentation, would obtain 23 seats. Under 
the existing plan of the Government 
they will only obtain 15 seats. But 
then, says my right hon. Friend, they 
ought not to complain as to that, because 
even that is really about the proportion 
they enjoy at present. I do not know 
where the Chief Secretary gets his figures 
from ; but I cannot make out by rule of 
three any proportion of the kind. On 
the contrary, at the present time they 
get 23 Members out of 103—that is, a 
little less than one-fourth. Under the 
new plan, therefore, they ought to have, 
in order not to be worse off than at pre- 
sent, 19 out of 80 Members, instead of 
which they have only 14, so that they 
will be four worse off than at present 
and eight worse off than they ought to 
be. And, Sir, it is not enough to say 
they are no worse off than at present. 
By the necessity of the case the Govern- 
ment are engaged in passing a Redistri- 
bution Bill in Ireland as well as other 
separate proposals; and when dealing 
with redistribution they ought to make 
things better than they are, and not 
worse. Do the Government really con- 
tend that, having a redistribution scheme 
to make for Ireland, they themselves, as 
Liberals, can stand up and defend their 
own scheme ? The anomalies under this 
scheme are greater than any which 
my right hon. Friend attempted to 
correct in 1885 by his Reform Bill. 
With regard to boroughs, there are 
eases in which one borough has 
five times as much representation accord- 
ing to population as another, and a vote 
in one borough is worth five times as 
much as a vote in another. I say that is 
a perfectly monstrous anomaly. The 
Chief Secretary says—“* We have had 
no ulterior motives in this. It is true 
our scheme has been empirical, but it has 
proceeded on certain rules. We have 
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taken our standard of 75,000 population 
as a population which ought to give one 
Member.” That would be very good by 
itself, and if it were carried out. But then 
comes in a most curious addendum :— 
“And we have also endeavoured to 
avoid disfranchisement.” I should like 


to know how on earth can you make any 
redistribution scheme for this or any 
other country without some kind of dis- 
franchisement in the sense in which my 


right hon. Friend uses the word? It 
does not mean to say we are to take a 
man’s vote away, but only to take exces- 
sive represeutation from a particular 
coustituency. That constituency will 
not be disfranchised ; it will be included 
in a larger constituency, and it will have 
its fair and not an excessive share of 
representation, so that really there is no 
disfranchisement at all under any cireum- 
stances. But it will be easily seen, when 
you lay down the principle that 75,000 
are to have a Member, and then correct 
it by the empirical condition that nobody 
is to be disfranchised, you will have a 
very queer scheme of redistribution ; and 
it is in consequence of this correction, 
more than of the original priuciple, that 
the present scheme is so scandalous, 
unjust, and unfair, But I do not 
find that even this grand principle of 
75,090 having a Member has been very 
strictly carried out. What is the state 
of the case? Here is Meath—a county 
of which some of us know more now than 
we did a year or two ago—a county 
which has a most unenviable reputation 
in connection with certain electoral pro- 
ceedings. This county is singled out 
above all other counties, and having a 
population of 76,000 it has two Members 
given to it. I have said that by the 
rule of three I could not make out any 
such proportion as that suggested by the 
Chief Secretary, and I will now take a 
simple sum in subtraction. Take 75,000 
entitled to one Member from 76,000, and 
you have 1,000 who get a Member, and 
your principle of one Member to 75,000 
comes down in Meath to one Member to 
1,000, because it is the additional 1,000 
that gives that county its extra Member. 
I admit this is empirical, and that the 
Government have no ulterior motives ; 
but it is a most curious thing that the re- 
sult is that it is unfair, above all, to the 
Loyalist and Unionist population, Do 
the Government adhere to this scheme ? 
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Is this a scheme which they, as Liberals, | vernment might yield if the opinion of 


are going to recommend to the United | | the House were clearly against it. 


Is their idea of a redistri- 
bution scheme that there are anomalies 
in our present representation in this 
country ? Yes ; I suppose there are, and 
some time or other—we do not care how 
soon—we shall have a new redistribu- 
tion scheme in this country, which will 
give some 20 more Members 
Unionist Party than they have at present. 


K ingdom : ? 


to the | 


When 
was the opinion of the “House taken ? 
Long before the House expressed any 
opinion at all the Government altered 
theirown plan. Under these circumstances, 
the assurance that the Government will be 
guided by the general sense of the House 
is not one upon which we can rely ; and 
failing any indication from them that 


| they do not intend to carry their original 


Do the Government cling to the anoma- | 


lies ? They do not object to the anomaly, 


because it gives them 20 votes more than | 


they ought to have in the United King- 
dom, and 8 more than they ought 
to have in Ireland! In either case 
the result the same—a _ benefit 
to the Government, and = a_ great 
anomaly and injustice in the system of 
representation. I should like to see the 
faces of the electors when hon. Members 
go to them and attempt to defend this 
particular scheme of representation, 
are told, over and over again, that they 

are the true Liberals and ‘the true Repre- 
sentatives of the Liberal Party ; and yet 
we have the Liberal Party 


Is 


We 


admitting 


that the anomalies in this country are to | 


be defended, and in making a redistribu- 
tion scheme they are careful to preserve 
not only every existing anomaly, but to 
make a lot more. That is the proposal 
which the Government have laid before 
the country. The Government 
they have not had time to consider all the 
details of this enormous Bill ; and if they 


would say the matter has escaped their | 


notice, and they are perfectly ready to 
alter it in the sense we all desire, I do 
not think the discussion need be pro- 
longed, or that it will be necessary to 
insist on this or other Amendments. We 
might then wait very willingly until 
the Government brought forward 
amended scheme. But that is not what 
the Chief Secretary says. He says— 
* We will not be unwilling to do this’ 


admit | 


an. 


—although he defends the anomalies— | 
“if the general sense of the House is in | 
favour of it.”” Who is to be the judge of the | 
discussing this Amendment during that 


general sense of the House, and how is it 
to be taken? We 
pression before. We had it in regard to 
the retention of the Irish Members, when 
my right hon. Friend declared the inten- | 


have had that ex-| 


scheme, I, for one, shall vote for the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend near me, 
as indicating, at all events, an Amend- 
ment of the Schedule, and the whole 
system by which the future representa- 
tion of Ireland in this House is to be 
determined. I will say one word about 
the question of the representation of 
minorities. The hon. Member below me 
used my name in a way that surprised 
me. He has an Amendment in favour of 
which he used some strong arguments— 
an Amendment which he is asking the 
Government to support, and he put this 
Amendment on the Paper. It has dis- 
appeared, We expressed our wonder 
that he had not taken the sense of the 
House upon it. He said he had made 
inquiries from a great number of indi- 
viduals, including myself; he found I 
it; and because I was 


Was against 
against it—and this is the greatest 


compliment that has ever been paid me 
—he actually removed it from the Paper. 
In the first place, the hon. Member will 
bear me out that I have never had any 
communication with him upon it. 

*Mr. LITTLE (interposing) said, he 
could not bear out the right hon, Gentle- 
man in that. He would remind him he 
had a conversation with him, in which 
he pointed out to the right hon, Gentle- 
man that he (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
spoken against minority representation in 
1879. The right hon. Member for Bury 
took part in the conversation, and said 


> that he was in favour of minority repre- 


sentation, whilst the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
said he was opposed to it, and they were 


conversation, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg 
the hon, Member’s pardon, I think I 
remember the occasion to which he refers. 


tion of the Government to propose and | He spoke to me while I was sitting in 


support it, but expressed, 


at the same | the House. 


I told him what was per- 


time, a kind of indication that the Go- | fectly truae—that personally my feeling 
Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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is against minority representation, and 
has been expressed both in this House 
and in the country on many occasions. 
But, because I expressed my individual 
opinion, which the hon. Gentleman could 
easily have ascertained is not shared by 
some of my right hon. Friends near me 
—by the right hon. Member for Bury, 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of London, and the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin—I really think he was a 
little hasty in withdrawing his Amend- 
ment from the consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. LITTLE: I made a much wider 
canvass than that. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
see how, if he is going to run away from 
the battle before it has begun, he can 
ever expect to win a victory. I will 
only add, in reference to this matter, that 
I have always admitted—although in 
principle I dislike this question of 
minority representation very much, and 
could show some strong reasons against 
it—I admit that if ever a case could be 
made out, the circumstances in Ireland 
undoubtedly afford the strongest basis for 
any argument in favour of minority 
representation. But then I would point 
out to the hon. Gentleman that even 
such a plan as he himself proposed and 
placed upon the Paper would not secure 
what he desires 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman will not go too fully into the 
question of minority representation. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I will 
conclude in a sentence. I was only 
going to say the plan proposed by the 
hon. Member would not, I think, secure 
representation for case where there 
are very small minorities, but would only 
do so when the minority itself was some- 
thing like one-third or one-fourth of the 
constituency ; therefore I think it may 
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minority representation, or whether you 
desire single-Member constituencies or 
any other form of re-distribution—if you 
do not agree with the scheme of 
the Government, if you desire it should 
be amended, you must vote for some such 
clause as that now before the House in 
order to lay the foundation for that 
amendment. We are not pledged to the 
words of that clause, and by voting for 


the Second Reading of the clause we 


be possible, on reflection, that he also | 


will think single-Member constituencies 
will, at all events, go as near as we can 
go to secure minority representation, In 
my opinion the satisfactory and complete 
representation of the minority in Ireland 
is an impossibility. I do not think it 


possible that any system can be found ; 
but I think we shall get as near as we 
possibly can go by single-Member con- 
stituencies ; and I would only, in con- 
clusion, say that whatever view may be 
taken—whether you desire the system of 


are practically only voting in favour of 


'an amendment of the scheme of the Go- 


vernment—that amendment, in the first 
place, to secure better representation of 
minorities ; and, in the second place, to 
secure greater equality of representation 
in proportion to population. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
We have heard the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham for 
the 500th time declare in reference to the 
same discussion on this Bill that it was a 
very important question; and we 
have also heard from him in regard to 
this Amendment that if the Government 
would only indicate that they would 
accept some principle in regard to it that 
he would be quite prepared to suggest 
that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn. But I would also like to remind 
the Government of one thing—that when 
they gave the right hon. Gentleman any 
concession whatever he got up and said 
—* Is there no part of their Bill to which 
the Government can stick?” I would 
like to say one word on the principle of 
this Amendment. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Londonderry (Sir 
T. Lea) made a statement that we may 
roughly divide Irishmen into Protestants 
and Catholies politically. 

*Sirn T. LEA said, he was sure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did 
not wish to misrepresent him ; but what 
he really said was that almost every 
Protestant might be taken as a Unionist, 
but the number of Unionist Catholics was 
not known. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Very well, the 
Protestants in Ireland, taking the entire 
Protestant community, are not more than 
24 per cent. of the population, The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone has been good 
enough to state that there would be only 
15 Unionists returned to Parliament 
under this scheme, and that is endorsed 
by the fiat of Birmingham as gospe]. I 
would like to ask the House if the Con- 
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servative Party would be good enough to 
inform me which seats in Ireland they 
are going to lose? Because, as I make 
it out, my calculation is that they are 
certain under the scheme to get 18, and 
that they have a possibility of getting 
21. If that statement is challenged, I 
shall ask the Tory Party which seats 
they are going to lose? There are the 
three Antrim seats ; I suppose they will 
keep all these. Then there are the 
Armagh County seats. They have two 
of these at present, and they will certainly 
hold one—probably they will get two. 
There is an absolute Protestant majority 
in the County Armagh; therefore they 
would have two there. That would make 
five. Belfast borough ? They would 
keep all these four seats; four and five 
are nine. Down County, three seats. 
They have three out of four at present ; 
and, of course, having a majority of Pro- 
testants in the population, they would 
hold these three ; nine and three are 12. 
Dublin County ? They have one seat at 
preseut ; will they keep that or not ? 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They will 


lose it. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: That is very | 


gratifying intelligence. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the 
Nationalist majority in the North Division 
would swamp the Unionist majority in 
the South. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I will not go 
into any contested matter. Then Dublin 
City ¢ Thev have one seat there now ; 
will they keep that ? [Cries of “ Yes !""] 
Then 12 and one are 13. Then Fer- 
managh County ? I should like to know 
are they going to lose that ? 
“Question!” } It is the question. It 
is exactly the question, I will give them 
that seat; 15 and one are 14. Then 
Derry County 7 They have these two seats 
at present; l4and two make 16. Derry 
City ¢ They have got that at present ; 
are they going to lose it ? 
“No!”] Then 16 and one are 17. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The proportion of 
representation under any scheme is hardly 
now before the House. 

My. T. M. HEALY: I accept your 
ruling, Sir; but I had got as far 
as ¢F 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon, 
and learned Gentleman will not go any 
further. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


[ Cries of 


[Cries of 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: No, Sir; I 


would only say one word on another 
branch of this Amendment. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Little) stated that, in his judgment, 
there should be some protection for the 
Protestants of Leinster, to which I quite 
agree. But he was loudly cheered by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury 

*Mr. LITTLE: I did not use the 
word “ protection.” I used the word 
** representation.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Quite so; 
some representation for the Protestants 
in the Province of Leinster. It is a 
remarkable fact that, being most loudly 
cheered in that by the Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James), the right hon. Member 
for Bury is found to have an Amendment 
of his own later on in the Paper in 
order to deprive—because that would 
be absolutely its  effect—he  pro- 
poses later on in the Paper to 
segregate the voters into two classes : 
all men above £20 valuation to be in one 
class, which would be largely Protestant ; 
and all men below £20 in another class, 
who would be largely Catholic ; and 
thereby deprive Protestants of any repre- 
sentation whatever. Really, hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite do not kuow what to 
beat. Any stick is good enough to beat 
a dog with; but if you get them down 
to concrete details, no one gentleman of 
the Tory Party has been good enough 





| to give us the scheme which he himself 


would venture to propose. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite have also complained of 
the inadequacy of their representation, 
but I understood the general view of the 
Unionist Party, especially the hon, Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone, was this—that 
they would boycott the Irish Parliament ; 
that they would never attend it at all. 
I understood they were going to go to 
war with the Irish Parliament, and they 
all say so. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I never said 
a word about representation in the Irish 
Parliament. What I said was about re- 
presentation in this House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The clause is 
this—that the Commissioners are to deal 
both with the Irish and the English Par- 
liament. Surely, if you are going to go 
to war with regard to the Home Rule 
scheme, is it not a remarkable thing that 
you are now so solicitous for represen- 
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tation in the Jrish Parliament ? and I have 
not the smallest doubt that the hon. 
Gentleman who has proposed the Amend- 
ment will muster into the Lobby all 
the future warriors upon the scheme. 
I would suggest to the Conservative 
Party that they would select which horse 
they are going to win on—either you are 
going to accept and work cordially in 
an Irish Parliament, or else you are 
going to go to war; but really, we are 
tired of both sides of the argument one 
after another, and both ad nauseam. 
There is one other observation I would 
make, and it is this: The Schedule has 
been complained of considerably as being 
too fair to us, and unfair to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. For myself, I can only 
say I voted for the Schedule as a sub- 
stantial working scheme; but in my 
judgment it gives the Tory Party a 
great deal more representation than they 
are entitled to. Ido not grudge it to them, 
and I have only risen to say that the 
reason why in general I support this Bill 
is this: that inmy judgment this Schedule, 
like a great many other portions of the 
Bill, gives the so-called loyal minority 
much more than they are adequately or 
equitably entitled to. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 152 ; Noes 


196.—( Division List, No. 256.) 
*Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he rose 


to move the clause which stood on the 
Paper in his name, and which dealt with 
facilities for allowing illiterate voters to 
record their votes. It read— 

“In elections for the Irish Legislature, and in 
elections of Members from Ireland to serve in 
the House of Commons, no special facilities 
shall be given to illiterates for recording their 
votes.” 

These facilities were at present given in 
the Rules under the Ballot Act of 
1872, which conferred certain favours 
upon those incapacitated by blindness or 
other physical cause, or prevented by 
religious scruples, and which then went 
on to coufer like favours upon the 
illiterate voter. Under the Rules as they 
stood, a man who was unable to read and 
write was in exactly the same position 
asa man who suffered from any of these 
physical causes, or scruples of conscience. 
It seemed to him perfectly unreasonable 


that such facilities should be given 


to the illiterate voter—that the law should 
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!go out of its way to confer such pri- 
vilege on a man who was more likely 
than the ordinary voter to vote unreason- 
ably. There may have been something 
to say 20 years ago; but since then 
they had had an alteration in the general 
system of education and in the amount 
of education in all parts of the country, 
which had increased, as they knew, 
immensely, The percentage of illiteracy 
in Ireland had decreased from 383 per 
| cent., according to the Census of 1871, to 
| 18 per cent., according to the Census of 
1891— it had, in fact, gone down to about 
| half what it was. But the figures as to 
the illiterate vote were different. There 
were under 400,000 voters, and 85,000 
voters polled as illiterates. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) was under- 
stood to dissent. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said, his 
figures were taken from a Return of the 
present Session, which did not give 
the figures of the non-contested con- 
stituencies ; yet the number of voters 
who now voted as_ illiterates in 
that country was enormous — 214 
per cent. of the whole number of 
electors. It was a curious fact that, 
whilst the proportion of illiterates in the 
whole country was only 18 per cent., the 
number of persons who voted as illiterates 
in Ireland exceeded that pereentage by 
three. In England the percentage of 
illiterates was 1}, and in Scotland less 
than one. In regard to the enormous 
mass of persons who had voted in Ireland 
as illiterates, he did not propose that 
steps should be taken, as in a number of 
States in America, to impose any kind 
of educational qualification, but merely 
that no special privilege should be 
given them, and that they should be 
allowed to vote in just the same manner 
as other people. It took but a small 
course of reading and writing, he thought, 
to enable these people to have pointed 
out to them the right place for putting 
down the cross for a candidate. Anyone 
who failed to understand instructions upon 
this point must be not only very illite- 
rate, but very stupid ; and the real voice 
of Ireland could not be heard so long as 


such a system prevailed. The man 
who was so situated had pressure 
brought upon him to vote as his 


neighbours wished and as the priests 
wished. The men who were made to vote 
as illiterate were those whe were con- 
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sidered in doubt. Inthe booths they had 
priests as personation agents, looking 
on and listening to the questions put to 
the voter, and the paper was marked in 
their presence. It was clear, in such a 
case, that the man was not protected by 
the Ballot. He thought the protection 


of the Ballot was a matter of extreme | 


importance—especially in Ireland. Re- 
cent disclosures had shown that the 
kind of pressure which he had indicated 
could be used, and by taking away these 
facilities they would show that 
ballot paper was so simple that it could 
be understood and the franchise exercised 
even by those who could not read nor 
write. If a man was shown how 
vote, if he wanted to vote in a particular 
way, there could be no necessity for 


these privileges being extended to him. | 


He thought the case was clear, and he 
did not think it necessary to prolong 
discussion in reference to these provisions. 
He begged to move the clause. 


Clause (Illiterate Voters,) — (Mr. 
Parker Smith,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he was a 
Member of the Committee—the only 
Committee which had sat on the Ballot 
Act since the passing of that Act 
—and for that reason he begged to offer 
a few words in view of the experience 
he had gathered on that Committee. 
He was bound to say that the Amend- 
ment was one he could not support. He 
should be obliged to oppose it. His 
ground for doing so was that it asked 
them to make this alteration with regard 
to the return of Irish Members, and did 
not apply to the whole of the Kingdom. 
It seemed to him that to establish a dis- 
tinction of that kind would be indefen- 
sible; and he could not imagine that 


many Members of the House would be | 


willing to make that distinetion. 


*Mr. PARKER SMITH said, the only 


reason he did not ask to apply the prin- | 


ciple to the whole Kingdom was that 
then his Amendment would be out of 


Order. 
*Sir C. 
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the | 


to | 


W. DILKE said, that was | 
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question was one to be dealt with for the 
whole Kingdom, and not for a part of it. 
If the question was raised as affecting 
the whole Kingdom, he should be in a 
different position with regard to the clause. 
He differed from many on his side of the 
House on the question, for he was 
strongly opposed to the continuance of 
| these special provisions ; and if the Bill 
| proposed by a Member opposite affecting 
| the whole of the Kingdom were proceeded 
| with, he should vote for it. The Com- 
mittee to which he referred had as a 
Member the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James). At 
| the Committee the subject of the illite- 
rate vote was brought up, and objection 
'was taken by the Irish Members to the 
special provision. The hon, and gallant 
Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) offered himself as a witness, and 
gave very strong evidence against the 
provision, With the exception of the 
|present hon. Member for Woolwich 
(Colonel Hughes), every single one of 
the witnesses was conclusively against 
the provision as a means for attaining 
'the end that was in view when it was 
‘framed. The hon. Member (Mr. Parker 
| Smith) told them of the use to which 
the provision was put in Ireland ; but 
it would be only hypocrisy to say that 
|it was not used in the same way in 
| portions of this country. For his (Sir 
iC, W. Dilke’s) part, he considered it 
‘unnecessary. The illiterate voter could 
| be taught perfectly well how to vote ; 
and if that opinion prevailed with 
| witness after witness in 1874 and 1875, 
how much more strongly must the 
|opinion prevail now, not only for the 
|reason which the hon. Member had 
| pointed out—the progress of education— 
| but forthe reason that, whereas at that time 
| they had two-Membered constituencies, 
involving four candidates, they had now 
almost everywhere single-Membered con- 
| stituencies and two candidates. It should 
| be easier for an illiterate to be taught how 
to record his vote where there were 
two candidates than where there were 
four. He thought it would be quite safe 
to get rid of the provision, and if the 
proper time came he should support a 
measure having that object ; but he could 
| not support a proposal dealing only with 
| the return of Irish Members to the House. 


| 
| 
\ 








natural, of course ; and the statement of| Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE said, his 
the hon. Member only showed that the | right hon, Friend (Sir C. W. Dilke) had 


Mr, Parker Smith | 
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stated clearly the reason why this 
Amendment could not be entertained. | 


The subject of the illiterate vote might 
very properly be re-opened as a matter 
of policy, but it ought to be re-opened 
for Great Britain and Ireland, and not 
for the latter country only. It seemed 
to him that, for the reason stated by the 
right hon. Baronet, they could not enter- 
tain the proposal, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
they were told that the only reason why 
this matter should not be dealt with was 
that any such provision ought to be 
applied to the United Kingdom. He 
was very much in favour of beginning 
where they could. Having once set the 
matter right for Ireland in this Bill, it 
would not be very long before the evil 
was corrected in England and Scotland. 
If they did not set the matter right in 
Ireland whenever they proposed to do so 
in Great Britain they would be strenu- 
ously opposed by the Irish Members. 
They had now an opportunity of doing 
away with that prospective opposition. 

Sir H. JAMES: The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister says this 
question, from his point of view, is nar- 
rowed to a matter of procedure, and that 
he objects not so much to the principle 
of taking this privilege away, but to the 
procedure by which it is proposed to 
take it from the Irish elector alone. 1 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider that if we establish that the 
privilege is abused in Ireland and not 
abused in Great Britain, ought not the 
right hon. Gentleman to waive the 
question of procedure, and allow the 
system to be stayed? If it is a great 
and crying abuse in Ireland, why should 
it be perpetuated when the House has 
an opportunity of putting an end to it ? 
I would call attention to afew figures. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree that the Irish are a quick-witted 
race, and will object to anyone saying 
that they are less quick-witted than the 
people of England or Scotland. I think 
he will say that they are entitled to 
equal electoral privileges, because they 
are able duly to exercise those privileges. 
If that be so, will the Prime Minister 
give me an answer to the following 
figures? The illiterate voters in Scot- 
land number | in 100, in England 1 in 
80, but in Ireland 1 in every 5 is an 
illiterate. Now,1 ask the Prime Minister 
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to account for that. Is it on account of 
want of intelligence? It cannot be 
natural, From those figures it is ap- 
parent that in Ireland this privilege is a 
clear and certain abuse. ‘The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Fore=t of Dean 
(Sir C. W. Dilke) admits that it is abused, 
but he says—“So it isin Great Britain.” 
But how is it that there only 1 
illiterate in 100 in Scotland and 1 in 
80 in England ? ‘The proportion is infi- 
nitesimal in Great Britain, but in Ireland 
the proportion is so great that it in- 
terferes with the true representation of 
the place. If that is so, are we, with this 
opportunity before us, to say we will 
allow this abuse to continue? 1 will 
only give one other statistical figure to 
show that this system of illiterate voting 
is used by the Roman Catholic priests 
for the purpose of making the voter vote 
in his presence. The Prime Minister 
knows that the evidence given upon the 
County Meath Election Petition showed 
that in almost every booth the clee- 
tioneering agent for one candidate was a 
Catholic priest. Why was that? It 
was because to that priest, as the agent, 
came the man who was called an illiterate, 
and in his presence was made to mark 
the voting paper, so that the priest might 
know whether he voted according to his 
(the priest’s) will, and whether or not the 
voter should receive that terrible con- 
demnation amounting almost to excom- 
munication meted out to those who voted 


is 


contrary to the desire of the clerical 
party. I will give some figures. I do 


not think it will be said that the Northern 
voter is one whit more intelligent than 
the Southern voter. But how can those 
who support the Bill explain away these 
figures Six thousand seven hundred 
persons voted in the County of Antrim ; 
466 of them voted as illiterates. In the 
County of Cork, in the rural distriets, 


where the priestly influence is over- 
whelming, out of 8,460 voters 3,044 
voters said that they were illiterate. Is 


the Cork voter less intelligent than the 
voter of Antrim? Can it be said that 
the Cork voter is so wanting in intelli- 
gence that he cannot distinguish between 
two names’ Yet it to such an 
electorate that the Government propose 
to confide the control of all that is 
prosperous and loyal in Ireland, The 
Prime Minister says he wishes to per- 
petuate the system because procedure 


is 
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prevents him from inquiring into the 
matter. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
nothing of the kind. 

Sir H. JAMES: I thought the right 
hon. Gentleman said something of the 
sort. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 

Sir H. JAMES: I thought he said 
that we should not proceed with the 
Amendment, because, as a matter of pro- 
cedure, it ought to be applied to the 
whole of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No; I 
said that my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean had clearly 
stated the reasons against the Amendment. 
I said nothing about procedure, though 
the right hon. Gentleman says that I did, 
and has repeated it several times. 


Government of 


said 


Sim H. JAMES: I am sure the right | 


hon. Gentleman must be right in the 
construction he puts upon his own words, 


but I would remind him that the right | 


hon. Baronet the Member for the Forest 
of Dean said that this was not a proper 
occasion to entertain the matter, because 
it was sought to deal with Ireland alone, 
and the Prime Minister accepted that 
argument. That what I 
argument of procedure. I take 
objection to be that we ought, if we 
proceed at all, to proceed in relation to 


1s 


the United Kingdom; but I wish to | 


point out that it is proposed to give to 
these illiterate voters a power they have 
never before possessed—they are to have 
a power and dominion over their fellow- 
countrymen they never had before. If 
the House is asked to give the Irish 
elector these new powers, ought we not 
to see that he isa man of such sense 


that he can distinguish by means of his | 
eyesight between two names, and ought 
we not to take greater’ care not to give | 


to third persons the power of knowing 
how a man votes, and of making him 
vote according to their will? This is 
really not giving power to the electorate, 
but giving it to interested persous who are 
exercising a corrupt power over electors 
in not allowing them to vote as they 
think proper. No voter is so stupid 
that he cannot distinguish between two 
names—oue at the top and the other at 
the bottom. It has been suggested that, 
in order to insure that there could be no 
mistake, one name could be printed in 
red or yellow or green, so that even the 


Sir H. James 
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|most illiterate voter—unless he were 
-eolour blind—would know how to dis- 
criminate between two names. But the 
question is, are those who are asking us 
|to pass this Bill entitled to ask that 
Home Rule shall be given to men who 
|are either stupidly ignorant or stupidly 
‘cowardly and servile? In either case 
‘they are not fit for Home Rule. 
| If the Government gives them Home 
/ Rule, let them give it under proper 
| conditions, one of which is that the 
| voter shall have some intelligence and 
shall be a free man. Do not ask us to 
give votes to men who are blind and 
stupid, or to give them to what are 
worse—namely, persous who control the 
electorate for purposes of their own. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I rise prin- 
cipally to call attention to the very 
curious divergence between the policy of 
the Government on this question and 
their policy on another question not very 
long ago. We have had two speeches 
from the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke), 
and on both occasions I failed to see any 
relevance between the argument and the 
facts laid before the House and the vote 
the right hon. Baronet proposes to give. 
The right hon. Baronet has made a 
| powerful attack on the whole of this 
illiterate vote. He admits that this 
privilege is an abuse wherever it exists, 
and he admits that the necessity for 
maintaining it no longer exists, if 
it ever did exist. He admits that the 
Committee which examined it in 1875 
and all the witnesses examined by that 
| Committee were unanimous in opposing 
it, and he says that if they were unani- 
mous then, the reasons against it now 
must be far stronger. And, lastly and 
most important of all, the right hon. 
Baronet admits that in Ireland this abuse 
| has grown to proportions compared with 
which anything in England or Scotland 
is absolutely insignificant. But the 
right hon. Baronet said we cannot deal 
with Ireland alone in the matter; and, 
therefore, he would defer giving any 
operative effect to his opinions till the 
Greek Kalends, when a general Bill is 
brought in for the three countries. Let 
me remind the right hon, Baronet and 
the Government of the line they took 
up when we were discussing University 
representation, We were not then deal- 
ing with the ignorant voters, but with 
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the best and most intelligent constituency 
in all Ireland ; and the Government said if 
they did not disfranchise Trinity College, 
they would be giving Irish University 
representation a fresh start. What are 
you now doing to the illiterate voter ? 
On your own principle you are giving 
him a fresh start. On the very principles 
on which you disfranchised the intelligent 
men of Ireland you refuse to disfranchise 
the unintelligent men of Ireland. Is 
that consistent ? Can you not treat the 
man who cannot read with the same rigid 
impartiality that you have treated the 
man who has shown by the fact that he 
has taken a degree that he belongs to the 
most educated portion of the community ¢ 
But that is not all. On what principle 
is the strange argument that we must not 
deal with Ireland until we deal with 
England and Scotland based ? It appears 
to be based on the fact that it would be 
unfair to attack the Irish illiterate voter 
until they have dealt with the English 
and Scotch illiterate voter. If there is 
unfairness in the distinetion, the unfair- 
ness is to England and to Scotland. In 
whose interest is it suggested that we 
should disfranchise the Irish illiterate 
voter? Is it on behalf of Englishmen 
or Seotchmen? No, Sir ; it is on behalf 
of Irishmen. It is to make the Irish 
system a good system; it is to give 
the Irish a franchise which will not 
unduly endow the Irish Catholic priest 
with a power which by universal admis- 
sion the Irish priest has too often 
abused in the polling booth. That is 
peculiar to Ireland alone. The right 
hon. Baronet dealt with the ineon- 
venience of applying a principle to Ire- 
land which was not at the same time 
applied to Great Britain, It did not lie 
in the mouth of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to use that argument, nor in the 
mouth of the Prime Minister to endorse 
it. The Government have already in 
the Bill applied entirely new principles 
to Ireland which they refuse to apply to 
England and Scotland. You are adopt- 
ing in Ireland an alteration in dealing 
with the franchise which, by your own 
confession, is bad, and you have 
refused to adopt one which, equally by 
your own confession, is good. I beg the 
Government to reconsider their deter- 
mination, I cannot help thinking that it 
would be in their own interest to do so, 
They must know, after the disgraceful 
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nothing so shocked public opinion in this 


country as the illegitimate employment 


by the priesthood of their power over the 
people. Do not start this new ship of 
State ill-manned and ill-found without 
even the smallest chance of performing a 
successful voyage. Give it the best 
you have. Provide it with the best 
electoral machinery you can provide it 
with, and do not, on the plea that you 
ought to give equal advantages to 


' England and Scotland, refuse to give that 


which you can give by a stroke of the 
pen to a country which more than 
England and Scotland stands urgently in 
need of it. 

Sir C. RUSSELL (Hackney, 58.): 
The right hon. Gentlemau opposite 
thinks that the Government have not 
acted consistently, and he refers to the 
case of Trinity College as au illustration 
of his argument. ButI think the House 
will see that there is a marked distinction 
between the case of Trinity College and 
that now before the House. The Go- 
vernment plan involves a reduction of 
the number of Ireland’s Representatives, 
and, therefore, it becomes necessary to 
disfranchise some constituencies. I will 
test the soundness ef the principle on 
which the Government proceed by ask- 
ing whether if it were a question of 
creating a new constituency, any party 
would propose to give it to a University ? 
[“Yes!”] But the whole current of 
political opinion throughout the United 
Kingdom is against the continuation of 
the anomalous system of University 
hes No, no! a 


representation, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That was not 


my argument. My argument was that, 
when gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
are defending their action in regard to 
Dublin University, they say that not to 
disfranchise it would be to give it a new 
start. 

Sir C. RUSSELL: My answer to 
that is that the Government are engaged 
in re-casting the whole of the consti- 
tuencies of Ireland, and in that state of 
things they cannot consistently, with the 
views they hold, overlook the fact of the 
position of Trinity College being ano- 
malous. The right hon, Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James) was strangely excited in 
supporting the clause. He used language 
of exalted quite unusual 
with him on these subjects. Well, I do 


vehemence 
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not conceal the fact that there has been 
in Ireland a use of the facilities afforded 
to the illiterate voter more than was 
justified by the circumstances. The 
right hon. Member contended that Irish 
voters were coerced to declare themselves 
illiterate, in order that their clerical 


Government of 
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| 


| 


tyrants might see that they voted accord- | 


ing to their undertaking. 

Sir H. JAMES: I used the word 
* servile.” 

Sir C. RUSSELL: It is the same 
thing. I say that many changes have 
taken place in relation to elections in 
Ireland. Of the action of a certain 
number of the clergy in Ireland I strongly 
disapprove, but I think there has been 
a great deal of exaggeration upon the 
subject. Anyone 
followed the course of events in Ireland 
will observe that when the priests are 
moving in the popular direction they are 
all-powerful, but that when they are run- 
ning counter to the popular feeling in 
Ireland they are comparatively powerless. 
It is not unfair to say that in many eases 
resort has been had to the _ illiterate 
machinery not as satisfying the require- 
meuts of the clerical tyrant at all, but as 


making it apparent in the interest of the 
voter himself that he has not been a back- 


slider in the National cause. I believe 
that that accounts for a considerable 
amount, if not for the whole, of the 
illiteracy. I have had occasion to say 
more than once that it is impossible for 
any Government to deal, in a Bill of this 
kind, with everything they consider it 
desirable to introduce at some time or 
other in the regulation of public affairs 
in Ireland. They are laying down the 
main broad principles of government, and 
they consider that there is no reason why 
the House should step aside and in an 
exceptional manner apply to the case of 
Ireland a principle which has not been 
applied to England or Scotland. 

Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) said, the 
Motion for the retention of the represen- 
tation of Trinity College had been made 
by him, and the burden of all the speeches 
on the other side was that if Trinity 
College was allowed to retain its repre- 
sentation it would be giving a new 


who has carefully | 


start to University representation gene- 


rally. But it seemed that they were 
perfectly prepared to give a new start 
to the illiterate voter. The Unionist 
Members contended that the proposal 


Sir C. Russell 
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was made in the interest of the Irish 
peasant, who was now compelled to 


' declare himself an illiterate voter, whe- 


ther he was or not. He would take an 
illustration from his native county— 
Donegal. At the last election there were 
more illiterate voters in that one county 
than there were in the whole of Scotland. 
It so happened that he knew this 
division of the county remarkably well, 
and he did not believe that one in ten of 
the men who declared themselves 
illiterate were illiterate at all. This was 
a question touching closely the whole 
subject of the Ballot. The reason why 
the Ballot was introduced was to protect 
persons who were in an inferior or de- 
pendent or subordinate position from the 
undue influence of their superiors—to 
protect tenants from landlords and em- 
ployés from employers. Who were the 
men of whom the Irish peasants were 
most afraid at the present time ? Were 
they not the priesthood of Ireland ? 
What class of men in all Ireland had 
used the most violent threats with regard 
to those who happened to vote in opposi- 
tion to the views of their spiritual 
leaders ? Surely no landlord or agent 
had ever used such threats towards 
electors as the priests had lately been 
using. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
C. W. Dilke) said that when a Com- 
mittee inquired into this question in 
1875 the Irish Members fought 
most violently against the retention 
of the privilege now given to 
illiterate voters. Was that the attitude 
of the Irish Members at the present 
time ? If so, would not the Prime 
Minister at once agree with his masters 
on this point as he had agreed with them 
on other points? But they were not 
opposed to the illiterate voters now, be- 
cause it played their game. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir C. W. Dilke) said 
that the hon. and gallant Member for 
County Galway (Colonel Nolan) was in 
1875 violently opposed to the system of 
illiterate voting. He (Mr. Rentoul) had 
no doubt that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was as much against the system 
now as he was in 1875, because he and 
his Party had suffered very much from 
that system. When it was said by the 
hon. and learned Member for North 


Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) that the right 


of private judgment was the right of 
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private stupidity, surely there must be a 
condition of things in Ireland which re- 
quired more stringent legislation than did 
the state of affairs in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. The figures showed 
that there was a strong case for excep- 
tional legislation, whilst the whole theory 
of the Home Rule Bill was based on the 
assumption that Ireland needed excep- 
tional legislation. At the last General 
Election every one in five of the voters 
declared himself illiterate. He did not 
think any Irishman in the House would 
believe for a moment that one in five of 
the electors were unable to read or write. 
It was absurd to suppose that 85,000 
men in Ireland not only could not read 
the names of the candidates, but could 
not understand where they ought to put 
their mark. The Irish peasant was a 
man of wonderful acuteness. He was 
certainly more acute than the English or 
Scotch peasant, and he (Mr. Rentoul) 
would undertake to teach any number of 
Irish peasants in about three minutes 
where to put their mark on the voting 
papers with the certainty that not 1 in 
1,000 of them would go wrong. Last 
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year he travelled through all the counties 


in Ireland in order to pick up information 
on matters of this sort. He conversed 
with thousands of peasants, and was told 
all round, with laughter, that the 
illiterate voting was a complete sham, 
and that when a man was regarded at all 
doubtful he was told to declare himself 
illiterate. In one place there was a man 
who made poems for the whole neigh- 
bourhood at Is. a-piece, and as he was 
regarded as doubtful he was compelled, 
to the discredit and scandal of the whole 
neighbourhood, to declare himself an 
illiterate voter. If there had been no 
other argument for treating Lreland ex- 
ceptionally in this matter, surely tke 
Meath Elections would have supplied 
sufficient evidence. In his opinion, the 
Irish peasants, in consequence of the 
prevalence of this system, laboured under 
amore crushing tyranny than they had 
ever been exposed to by landlords or 
agents. It seemed to him that after 
having spent a whole Session upon the 
Bill they ought to settle some question or 
other, and it would be something gained 
if they could come to a definite conclusion 
respecting the illiterate voters of Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that the 
speech of the right hon. Member for the 
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Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) struck him 
as being of an extraordinary character. 
The right hon. Gentleman was Chairman 
of the Committee which in 1875 came to 
a decision against continuing to give 
especial facilities to illiterate voters ; but 
because the present clause applied only 
to Ireland the right hon. Gentleman 
declined to support it. Where would the 
Home Rule Bill itself be if that argu- 
ment were freely carried out? A con- 
siderable number of hon. Members 
believed that there ought to be Home 
Rule all round. Suppose those Members 
said that, because they could not get Home 
Rule all round, they would not vote for 
Home Rule for Ireland, what would the 
Prime Minister say? The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that there was a real 
evil, and that it was worse in Ireland 
than anywhere else, but he declined to 
deal with the evil in Ireland because he 
could not deal with it in Great Britain at 
the same time. At the last Election 
3,725,972 voters polled in England and 
Wales, and only 46,109 voted as illiterates, 
In Scotland 406,040 electors polled, only 
4,557 being illiterates. In Ireland, out 
of 395,024 voters, no fewer than 84,917 
voted illiterate. Thus, practically, one 
in five of the Irish electors declared their 
inability to mark their voting papers. 
He would examine some of the detailed 
figures of the Irish voting. The Coun- 
ties of Donegal and Londonderry ad- 
joined one another, one being a Na- 
tionalist and the other a Unionist 
county. At the last election in 
Donegal 16,797 voters polled, of whom 
6,233 voted illiterate. In South Donegal 
5,453 voters polled, no fewer than 2,254 
of them voting as illiterates. Almost 
exactly the same number of voters polled 
in Londonderry as in Donegal, the pre- 
cise number being 16,567, of whom 3,000, 
as opposed to the 6,233 in Donegal,declared 
themselves illiterates. Thus, in the 
Nationalist County of Donegal, there 
were about double the number of 
illiterates that there were in the County 
of Derry. An examination of the 
boroughs revealed some curious things. 
In the City of Dublin the mass of the 
people went against the priests and 
snapped their fingers at the Archbishop 
of Dublin. In that city there were only 
538 illiterate voters, whilst in Cork, 
where the priests dominated the elections, 
and where the constituency was one- 
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fourth the size of Dublin, no fewer than 
1,090 out of 8,000 declared themselves 
illiterate. The truth of the matter was 
that the illiterate vote was merely an 
engine of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. He had gone through two elections 
in South Tyrone, both of them being 
contests of the keenest and hottest 
character, and he would tell the House 
what he had seen with his own eyes 
in that division. He had gone into the 
polling booth on the polling day and found 
the Returning Officer sitting at his table 
with the personation agents on one 
side, consisting of laymen, and on the 
other side of priests. A poor man, 
who was a Nationalist, went in to 
vote, and the officials were so much 
accustomed to illiterates that they abso- 
lutely, without any statutory authority 
whatever, asked him whether he could 
read or write. He put a stop to this 
custom very early in the poll at the last 
Election by pointing out to the Returning 
Officer that he must restrict himself to 
the questions given in the Statute. When 
the voter, however, was asked the ques- 
tion he looked first at the priest and 
then turned round to the Returning 
Officer and declared he could not read or 
write. Thousands of these men abso- 
lutely perjured themselves every 
General Election in the polling booths, 
because they were frequently sworn and 
declared they were illiterate when they 
could read and write perfectly well. The 
poor men dare not vote except as their 
priest, who was looking on, directed 
them. He said this destroyed the Ballot 
Act. Why was it that the Nationalist 
Party appointed priests as personation 
agents? Why did they bring in clergy- 
men to do work of this kind? He 
would challenge the Government to find 
in Ulster a Protestant clergyman acting 
as a personation agent. Clergymen in 
the South and West of Ireland were 
present in the polling booths in order to 
overawe the poor men who had not the 
courage to stand up against them, In 
Dublin the artizans had repudiated this 
priestly influence, and as a result there 
was a wonderful disparity between the 
number of illiterate voters in the County 
of Dublin and the number in County 
Cork. Some hon. Members had argued 
the question as if the Amendment 
proposed to disfranchise every _ illi- 
terate voter, but the Amendment 
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| proposed to do nothing of the kind. 
| It simply proposed to withdraw the 
| privileges which the Ballot Act now con- 
| ferred upon political agents. The illiterate 
| voter would appear on the register just 
as he did now; but when he entered the 
| polling booth he would be deprived of 
| the assistance that the law now gave 
| him—that was to say, he would have to 
‘take his paper and mark it as every 
| other voter had to do. Every privilege 
that the law now conferred on ignorance 
would be withdrawn, and that was not 
disfranchisement. What took place at 
every election in Ireland in which serious 
interest was felt was this. Men were 
taken to a Nationalist committee-room 
on entering the village or town on the 
polling day. They were asked to mark 
a fac-simile of the ballot paper. If they 
showed any hesitation, or if the cross 
they made was half-an-inch too high or 
too low, they were ordered to declare 
themselves illiterate, and the priest was 
in the polling booth to see that they did 
so, That was a horrible system. It 
coerced thousands of men and perjured 
thousands more. Under the circum- 
stances he should certainly support the 
clause. 

Sir T, LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, the 
Government had offered no reply to the 
arguments advanced by the Opposition. 
The Prime Minister had been reminded 
by the Leader of the Opposition that he 
was quite ready to disfranchise the 
electors of Dublin University, who repre- 
sented the professional and commercial 
classes of Ireland. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Sir T. LEA (resuming) said, that the 
Prime Minister was quite ready to dis- 
franchise the electors of Dublin Uni- 
versity who represented the professional 
and commercial classes of Ireland, but he 
was unwilling to allow anything to stand 
in the way of the illiterate voters of the 
West of Ireland giving their votes not 
according to their own reasoning, but 
in the way they were told to vote by those 
they were likely to obey. A Select 
Committee of the House sat to consider 
this very question of the illiterate votes 
under the Ballot Act. In their Report 
they advised that all special provisions 
for the assistance of the illiterate voter 
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should be abolished, and that no voter 
except those suffering from physical dis- 
ability should receive assistance in the mak- 
ing of the ballot paper. He would have 
thought that the Government would have 
taken the opportunity afforded by the Bill 
of dispensing with those facilities whieh 
were used in Ireland, not on behalf of the 
illiterate voter, but on behalf of tyranny. 
He was sure the Government would like 
to obtain the intelligent opinion of the 
people of Ireland in elections ; but so 
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long as the illiterate voter was allowed | 


to retain his present position, it would be 
impossible to obtain that intelligent 
opinion, He wondered how 
Member for South Donegal relished being 
told that he was the Representative of 
illiterate voters? He hoped the hon. 


Member would give his opinion on the 


matter by-and-bye. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): Not 
a word, 

*Sir T. LEA said, that at the first 
election of the hon. Member for South 
Donegal his majority was just the number 
of illiterates who had voted. The hon. 
Member had slightly improved his posi- 
tion at the last election, because the 
illiterate voters bad dropped to 2,250, 
But the case of the hon. Member for East 
Donegal was much worse. The hon. 
Member at the last election polled 3,530 


were illiterate. In 1885 the hon, Member 
for East Donegal polled 4,000 votes, and of 
these he was sure 2,800 were given as 
illiterate voters. And yet they were told 
that this was the free expression of the 
intelligent opinion of Ireland on Home 
Rule. The hon. Member for Down had 
said that he condemned the tyranny of 
the Irish landlords in the past, and 
for that reason he had supported the 
Ballot Act. He, too, had supported the 
Ballot Act, because he believed that by 
its means they would be able to get the 
free and intelligent opinion of all classes 
throughout the United Kingdom. But 
he had never supported the Ballot Act in 
order to do away with the tyranny 
of the landlord and land agent and 
substitute for them the tyranny 
of the priest and the agent of the 
National League. He had been in many 
polling booths during elections in East 
Donegal, and had seen there the priest 
with the agent of the National League 
ticking off on a list every man who voted. 
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The illiterate voters came in in swarms 
and voted as they were told by the priest 
and the agent of the National League. A 
voter of the county once said to him— 
“Youabolished the powers of the landords; 
now free us from a tyranny which is teu 
times greater.” [Cries of “Name!” 
from Nationalist Members.| Would the 
life, or property, or happiness of the voter 
be worth one minute’s purchase if he 
gave his name? He knew the voter as 
well as possible, and he made that state- 
ment to him by his own fireside. It was 
impossible to obtain the free expression 
of the intelligent opinion of Ireland 
under the present system ; and, therefore, 
'in the interest of purity and freedom of 
election, he would support the Amend- 
ment before the House. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): The 
hon, Baronet has been, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, frank in one respect. He has made 
it clear what was the tyranny which made 
it necessary to pass the Ballot Act. Was 
it the tyranny of the priests, or was it the 
tyranny of the landlords? The hon. Baronet 
‘has admitted it was the tyranny of the 


‘landlords ; and the mortal sin on the part 
| of the priests, which neither he any other 
| Unionist can forget or forgive, is that the 

priests of Ireland—when the people had 


scien. Mattias Oe entenen dete tll _ no other friends but the priests—taught the 
or . sects | 


| people, helped the people, and inspired 
|the people to stand up against this 
| tyranny of the landlords. To the priests 
| of Ireland is due the immortal honour of 
| having organised the people against the 
tyranny of a territorial class, and of 
having brought the people to the point 
that the Imperial Parliament is about to 
confer on them the right of self-govern- 
ment. It argues either an extraordinary 
ignorance of the facts of Irish history or 
crass indifference to well-established 
truths to suggest that the people have 
any cause to fear the tyranny of the 
priests. The priests are bone of the 
bone and flesh of the flesh of the people ; 
they have sprung from the people; they 
have the same interests and the same de- 
sires as the people. The hon. Baronet 
would have been more prudent if he had 
avoided the subject of Donegal. He 
never had a word to say against Donegal 
so long as he sat for that county. 


*Sirn T. LEA: I do not say a word 
| against it now. 
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Mr. SEXTON : No; the hon. Baronet 
only derides and denounces the voters of 
the county. 

*Sir T. LEA: I denounced the tyranny 
exercised over the voters. 

Mr. SEXTON : Was not the use and 
practice of tyranny the same a few years 
ago as itis now ? If it could be prac- 
tised by the priests when the hon. 
Baronet sat for the county, after the 
Ballot Act, his argument against the 
illiterates was as applicable then as now. 
But the hon. Baronet had nothing but 
what was admirable to say of the County 
of Donegal so long as he represented it, 
though many of the poor voters of the 
county had never a chance, by reason of 
your political administration in Ireland, 
of becoming educated. What they 
wanted in education they have made up 
in common sense, of which they gave a 
signal proof when they expelled the hon. 
Baronet. The fact that my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Mac Neill) represents a division of 
the county is another proof of the dis- 
eretion of the voters. If not learned 
themselves, they have chosen a ripe 
scholar and an upright politician, and 
that is more than is always done by the 
Universities, though I suppose there is 
not an illiterate voter within the sacred 
sphere of a University. Donegal is the 
one black spot in the British adminis- 
tration of Ireland. You have allowed 
the landlords there to extort rack-rents 
from the poorest and most miserable 
people in the world. Moreover, the 
people of Donegal speak only the Irish 
language. Irish is their mother tongue ; 
it is in daily use amongst them; and 
owing to the crass stupidity—for I can 
call it nothing else—of the national system 
of education, you will not allow to be 
done in Ireland what is done in Wales— 
namely, that English should be taught 
to the children through the medium of 
the tongue they know, for you will not 
allow Irish to be taught in the schools, 
I recently read a Report of a School 
Inspector, for Donegal, I think—certainly 
for one of the Western districts of Ire- 
land—in which he said he heard the 
children in one of these schools reading 
the lesson—* We get turf from the bog” ; 
but when he examined the children who 
were reading so glibly, not one of them 
knew the meaning of turf or bog. The 
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children are taught in a foreign tongue. 
The consequence is that they leave 
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school without being able to read or 
write English, or the slight knowledge 
they do acquire of English soon fades 
away. If vou had done 12 years ago 
what we asked you to do—if you had 
allowed in these Irish-speaking districts 
the English language to be taught to the 
children through the medium of the tongue 
they know, there would be less illiterates 
in Ireland than there are to-day ; and 
if illiteracy prevails in Donegal it is 
because the children are not taught the 
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English language through the Irish 
language. I say that this +s a disfran- 


chising proposition, and that it is most 
unequal and unjust towards Ireland as 
between the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. The Returns show that at 
the last Election there were 40,000 men 
in England who could not mark their 
voting papers. Do you propose that 
the facilities for these men should remain, 
and that their papers should be marked 
for them’ I compliment Scotland on 
her small number of her illiterates. 
What is the reason ? Because Scotland 
has the best parochial system of educa- 
tion in Europe. Will you allow the 
illiterates of England and Seotland 
to have their papers marked, while, 
forsooth, you take advantage of a 
Bill to give the Irish the management of 
their own affairs to introduce into that 


Bill a proposition that these 80,000 
people, more or less, who voted as 
illiterate, should be deprived of their 


votes ¥ That is a proposition so unjust 
that it cannot be entertained for a single 
moment. The argument is that these 
men could have marked their papers if 
they so pleased. Anyone listening to 
the speech of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone could not have failed to see that 
he replied to himself, and that he dis- 
posed of his own argument. Having 
first declared that many of these voters 
could have marked their papers, the hon. 
Member went on to give a graphic sketch 
of a rehearsal before an election. He 
described how there was a room full of 
priests, that every voter was brought in 
to mark his paper, and that if he was 
unable to mark his paper he was told to 


declare himself illiterate. But was he 
not illiterate? If a man is unable to 


mark his paper safely so as to give his 
effect to the vote, how can he otherwise 
be described but as an illiterate man? | 
think it was quite proper for such a man 
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to describe himself as illiterate. There 
are two ways of dealing with this ques- 
tion. One way is to deal with men who 
can mark their papers and will not, and 
the other way is to deal with men who 
vannot mark their papers. There has 
heen on this matter the usual loose and 
reckless talk by the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone, who speaks as if every 
Nationalist in Ireland had done him a 
personal injury. He talked about perjury. 
There is no perjury. A voter is not 
sworn as to whether he can read or write. 
He merely makes a statutory declaration, 
and if he makes a false declaration he is 
liable to suffer the penalty provided by 
the Ballot Act. I would advise the hon. 
Baronet and those who speak so warmly 
on the subject of illiteracy to put in 
force the penalty of the law against men 
who make a false declaration that they 
are unable to read or write. But I ask, 
is it just or right, because a certain pro- 
portion of these 80,000 may have been able 
to mark their papers, and did not, for 
some pretence or other—cases for which 
the law provides a penalty—that you 
should, therefore, take the vast majority 
of these 80,000 who undoubtedly 
ure unable to mark their papers, 
and beeause of their ignorance deprive 
them of the right to the franchise ? 
Surely, Sir, such a proposition cannot 
bear a moment’s examination. The man 
who makes a false declaration may be 
punished ; and the man who cannot read 
and write, and who is entitled to his 
vote, should not be deprived of his vote 
because another man has told a false- 
hood. No argument against Nationalism 
—as opposed to Unionism—ean be drawn 
from these statistics of illiteracy. I look, 
for instance, to the County Fermanagh. 
County Fermanagh has two divisions : 
one represented at the present moment 
by a Nationalist and the other by a 
Unionist. North Fermanagh is repre- 
sented by a Unionist, and at the last 
election, when that Unionist was re- 
turned, had 5,400 voters. 1,187 voted 
illiterate. 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : They 
were not Unionists. 


Mr. SEXTON : How do you know ? 
I turn to Derry City with 3,900 voters, 
and I find that 680 voted illiterate. 
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Mr. ROSS: Yes; nearly all Na- 
tionalists. 

Mr. SEXTON: The hon. and 


learned Gentleman—perhaps it is because 
he is a new Member—credits the House 
of Commons with a greater measure of 
gullibility than that worldly-wise Assem- 
bly possesses. I go now to South Fer- 
managh. In South Fermanagh, which 
is represented by a Nationalist, there are 
5,200 voters—almost precisely the same 
number as in the other division of the 
county—and 1,215 voted illiterate ; 1,187 
in one, and 1,215 in the other, and one 
returns a Nationalist and the other 
a Unionist. Now I go to Tyrone. 
At any rate, the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) did not say there 


were any bogus voters in his division, 


though there might be illiterates. There 
are four divisions in Tyrone. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite represents South 


Tyrone, a Member of the same Party 
represents North Tyrone, and the other 
two divisions are represented by Na- 
tionalists. I wonder if the hardihood of 
the hon, and learned Member for Derry 
(Mr. Ross) will pursue his argument and 
say they were only Nationalists who voted 
illiterate in Tyrone? Here are four 
divisions of a county, uearly evenly 
divided between Protestant and Catholic. 
In North Tyrone there are 1,735; in 
South Tyrone, which has the honour of 
being represented by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, who from his speech to-night 
we would not think there was an illiterate 
or a bogus voter in his division—— 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL 
from experience when he 
evils of illiterate voting. 
terrorism exerted by the 
polling booths, 

Mr. SEXTON: I do 


ministers of religion are 


said, he spoke 
talked of the 
He saw the 
priests at the 


not think the 
to be reviled 
for being present at the polling booths. 
They were about the booths, and a man 
might be more useful outside than in- 
side. In North Tyrone there were 1,738 
illiterate voters ; in South Tyrone 1,602, 
making together, for the two divisions 
represented by Unionists, 3,340 illiterate 
persons. In the other two divisions 
represented by Nationalists there are 
in one 1,485, and in the other 2,000, 
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illiterate voters. Therefore, you have 
got in the Unionist divisions 3,340 


illiterate, and inthe Nationalist divisions 
8,485. When I find ina county of great 
and wide extent, almost equally divided 
between Protestants and Catholics, 
the proportion of illiteracy almost 
emphatically the same in each division, 
I say it is trifling with the House of 
Commons to suggest that because people 
are of one creed or one race, that illiteracy 
prevails amongst them and not amongst 
others. The statistics of Irish education 
show that illiteracy amongst the Pro- 
testants of certain counties in Ulster is 
greater than amongst the Catholics. 
[Cries of *No,no!”] It is very well 
known that amongst the labouring popu- 
lation of Ulster illiteracy is a blight 
more on one side than on the other. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Knox) established that in the clearest 
manner in a recent Debate in this House. 
It is idle, then, to attempt to fix illiteracy 
on one creed or race more than another, 
and the more closely the question is 
examined the more it will be found that 
illiterates are to be found in both camps. 
Upon the general question of illiteracy in 
Ireland I suy the sin is yours. The sin 
is not the sin of the Irish people. For 
many generations in Scotland, and for 
generations not a few in England, the 
resources of the wealthier classes have 
been brought to the door of the humble. 
There has been a splendid system 
of education in Scotland and = an 
effective system in England fora long 
time. The Natioval system was only 
founded in Ireland 60 years ago, and for 
many years it was only askeleton system. 
It has only come into general utility 
within the present generation, Even at 
the present moment there are parts of 
Ireland where schools do not exist within 
any reasonable or practical distance of 
the homes of the children, and there are 
thousands upon thousands of children 
who have no chance of a school educa- 
tion. Sir, in connection with what I have 
already said there are many districts in 
Ireland where Irish is the tongue spoken, 
and where your primary system prevents 
any facilities whatever for educating 
children in English through the medium 
of the native tongue. Consider, also, 
how emigration has robbed Ireland of 


the young, who are those who are the 
Mr. Sexton 
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better educated. The emigration of Ire- 
land takes away about 500,000 every 10 
It 
is an emigration of the better eduecated— 
of those who can read and write. There 
is no community on the face of the globe 
so overburdened with the very young and 
the very old as Ireland, because those 


years of people between 15 and 35. 


who emigrate are the best educated 
of her people. No one who has 
been through «a contested — election 


in Ireland can have failed to observe the 
very large population of. old voters, 
Why is it? Ireland is an agricultural 
country—a country of farmers, The 
voter is the head of the family. The 
voter is mainly an old man; the young 
men and women are gone to America, 
and I have met dozens and scores of 
men over 70 and 80 in the polling booths, 
When these men were boys—and the old 
voters form a very large proportion of 
these 80,000 illiterates—there were no 
National schools in Ireland ; and even in 
later years, when the National system of 
education was established, and the 
children could go to school for a little 
time, the condition of life in Ireland was 
so hard, the territorial system which you 
permitted was so cruel and exacting, that 
these poor children, before they had 
more than well learned the alphabet, 
were obliged to go to the fields and 
work for the remainder of their lives, aud 
I need not convey to such a body of men 
as those who are listening to me how 
soon the miserable smattering of educa- 
tion received in the primary schools fades 
away in a life like that. There are 
political and historical reasons—power- 
ful and sad reasons—why the proportion 
of illiteracy in Ireland is much larger 
than it is in England and Scotland ; and 
it is a most unjust, and I would say 
most wretched proposition, in connection 
with a Bill to give the people of Ireland 
the right to manage their own affairs, to 
insert a disfranchising proposal of this 
kind. Illiteracy has been going down 
in Ireland ; a few years ago it was 33 
per cent., now it is only 18 per cent., 
and I daresay that in the course of a few 
years, under the more sympathetic in- 
fluence of domestic rule, illiteracy will 
have fallen to as low a level in Ireland 
as it is in England and Scotland, and 
there will be no longer even the poor 
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pretence that there is for this Amend- 
ment to-night. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he thought the hon. Member for 
North Kerry had really answered him- 
self. The only complaints which the 
hon. Member had to make against the 
clause was that there had been tyranny 
on the part of the landlords in Ireland in 
the past, and that education had not 
spread in Ireland to the same extent as 
in England and Scotland. But whose 
fault was that? Was compulsory edu- 
cation popular with the Nationalists ¢ 
Was it not opposed by the hon. Member 
for North Kerry and his friends ? 

Mr. SEXTON: I never opposed it. 
I asked that it should be exercised under 
just conditions. 


Mr. HENEAGE the 


hon. Member declared that he personally 


said, that if 


did not oppose compulsory education, 
he, of course, accepted the disclaimer. 
But the 
hon. Member had forgotten to tell the 
House. 


there was one matter which 


There were actually more illite- 
rate voters who were over 21 years of 
age than there were in the whole of 
Ireland over tive years of age. If there 
were only IS per cent. illiterates in the 
whole of Ireland over five years of age, 
it was logically impossible and practically 
impossible that there could be 20 per 
cent. over the age of 21; and therefore it 
came to this: that a large number of 
men had voted as illiterates who were 
not illiterates. Then came the question 
—whom does it pay for these men to 
vote as illiterates ? The answer to that 
question was given in the action of the 
hon, Member for North Kerry, who was 
the only man who had spoken in favour 
of special facilities being given to these 
illiterate voters to record their votes. 
But he desired to look at this question 
from the point of view of the principle 
which was at stake, and not so much 
entirely from the point of view of Ireland. 
What was the principle of the clause ? 
A Select Committee had unanimously 
reported in favour of all special facilities 
for illiterate voters being abolished. 
That Report was signed by the present 
First Commissioner of Works aud by the 
present Attorney General for England. 


{7 Aveust 1893} 
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The advocates of the clause merely asked 
that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee should be adopted. The Attorney 
General had said that the reason why the 
representation of Dublin University was 
to be abolished was because the University 
was not entitled to special provisions. 
If it was good to do away at once with 
the representation of the Dublin Univer- 
sity under Home Rule for Ireland it was 
good to abolish the illiterate vote also ; 
therefore he did not think the objection 
urged against the clause to abolish the 
special facilities that illiterate voters now 
had was a good one. But he must con- 
gratulate his hon. Friend who moved the 
clause upon the general consensus in 
favour of his proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. W. Dilke) was in favour 
of the proposal, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) endorsed what had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of- Dean ; and, there- 
fore, they had both these right hon, 
Geutlemen—who had more to do than 
anyone else with the Reform Act of 
Is84-5—now stating it as their opinion 
that it was time it was done away with, 
but that this was not the right oppor- 
tunity. He would like to ask the 
Attorney General (Sir C. Russell), whom 
he now saw in his place, a question. 
They were now proposing to set up a 
Legislature in Ireland, to set up Home 
Rule for Ireland, to give Ireland control 
of all Irish affairs ; and did the Attorney 
General think it would be right here- 
after, when Ireland had got Home Rule, 
and when it had got its constituencies in 


full voting power, that the Imperial 
Parliament should step in and dis- 
franchise certain voters? Were they 


prepared to propose a Bill to abolish the 
special facilities for illiterate voters, not 
only in Great Britain, but also in Ireland 
when Ireland had a Legislature of her 
own ? There was no reason whatsoever 
for this distinetion. The Government 
had the power now to amend the law of 
Ireland in accordance with the decision 
of the Select Committee; they might 
also bring in a Bill next year to alter the 
law in a similar way for Great Britain, 
and both of these Bills might pass long 
before a Home Rule Parliament was 
established, He, therefore, thought the 


3Q2 
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excuse of the Government 
one. As a matter of fact, 
of the whole system by which the 
Reform Clauses were to be disposed of. 
Not one had ever been debated at all; 
the whole portion of the Bill connected 
with franchise and redistribution was 
passed without a word being communi- 
cated to the Committee. It was not the 
Schedule only, but the whole of Clauses 
6, 7, and 8 ; therefore, the whole Reform 
Bill, as he might term it, for Ireland had 
been passed without debate in the House, 
and when they came to Report the new 
clauses were taken first, so that there was 
no opportunity of dealing with the 
Reform Clauses, which they hoped to 
amend, He did not know that it 
would be of very much advantage to 
use any arguments with the Government, 
because they sat on their Bench 
but would neither argue the case them- 
selves nor pay the slightest attention to 
the argument of any other person ; they 
had got their Bill, such as it was, and a 
part of it they would not allow to be 
altered in any way whatever. He could 
not but think that the Government 
wanted to send the Bill up to another 
place in as bad a shape as possible, to 
make it perfectly certain it would be re- 
jected ; and if that was what the Govern- 
ment wanted they could not do better 
than continue the illiterate voters. He 
wus sorry that the Government would 
not accept this clause, which they ad- 
mitted to be a proper, practical clause, 
and he hoped his hon. Friend would go 
to a Division, in order that the country 
might know which Members were in 
favour of taking away the privileges of 
the educated voters, while, at the same 
time, they retained the privileges of the 
illiterate voters. 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman just now stated 
that the Bill had not been discussed; but 
he (Mr. Macfarlane) believed this was the 
69th day it had been under discussion. 


Mr. HENEAGE : I said neither the 
6th, 7th, nor 8th clauses, which deal with 
Reform, had been discussed. 


Government of 


was an idle 
it was part 


Mr. MACFARLANE said, that was 
so, but what was the cause of it? It 
was because hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men spoke days and weeks on trumpery 


Mr. Heneage 
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Amendments for the very purpose, he 
believed, of preventing a discussion of 
these clauses, in order that they might go 
to the country and say this Bill was 
passed without discussion. But on the 
question before the House, that of 
illiterate voters, he was strongly of 
opinion that the privileges and advantages 
of illiterate voters should be done away 
with ; not in one country only, but in all 
the three countries simultaneously. He 
thought a voter must be exceedingly 
stupid if he could not learn the lesson of 
how to mark his paper without reading 
it, and he did not think it would make 
any difference in the result of the elec- 
tions if the voter was to manage his 
voting paper in the best way he could. 
What the Opposition were doing was 
like quarrelling with the doctor as to the 
ingredients of his mixture, when they had 
a friend ready to throw it out of the 
window directly the doctor turned his 
back. The Amendments moved here 
were not genuine Amendments—[ Cries 
of * Order ! we 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to the immediate 
Amendment before the House, which is 
the illiterate voters. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he would 
confine himself to one sentence, and that 
was that when a measure was brought in 
for dealing with the whole question of 
the privileges and advantages of the 
illiterate voter he would support it. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 


was obliged to the hon. Member for his 


S.) 


assertion that he was in favour of de- 
priving the illiterates of all their privi- 
leges ; but he could not understand why 
the hon. Gentleman thought it should be 
applied to the three Kingdoms simulta- 
neously, because he was one of those who 
tried to prevent tnat being done by de- 
priving Ireland of the opportunity of 
being dealt with as the rest of the King- 
dom would be dealt with. But he should 
not have intervened but for the observa- 
tious of the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) with regard to a 
county about which he (Mr. Macartney) 
knew a good deal. The hon. Member 
referred to the two divisions of Tyrone, 
and said that, as the illiterate vote in 
those divisions was almost equal to that 
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of two other divisions represented by 
Nationalists, it must be presumed that 
the Unionist Party contributed as many 
illiterate voters as the Nationalist Party. 
He himself had been connected with that 
county for 20 years as politicalagent and 
otherwise, and he had seen voters at 
election after election record their votes ; 
but he had never seen a vote given by a 
Unionist elector as an illiterate, while 
almost every illiterate vote was given by 
Nationalists or anti-Unionists. ‘Che hon. 
Member went on to say that England 
was to blame for the illiteracy in Ireland. 


Mr. MAC NEILL : Hear, hear ! 
Mr. MACARTNEY 


and learned Member for Donegal (Mr. 


said, the hon. 


Mae Neill), who was the champion of 
illiteracy in this House, representing, as 
he did, a county which contained the 
greatest number of illiterate voters, shared 
that view. But all parties in Ireland had 
started perfectly fair on the question of 
education, and if the Unionists or anti- 
Catholics were better educated when 
national education was instituted in Ire- 
land it was because the members of the 
Chureh thought more of edueation than 
the Roman Catholies did. Not one of 
the national teachers in Ireland 
would support the view of the hon. Mem- 
ber, that it was owing to the tyranny of 
the landlords in driving the Roman 
Catholies from the schools into the fields 
that they were not educated. It was 
not, however, to the Trish landlords that 
the illiteracy of the Nationalist population 
was to be laid. The hon. Member for 
North Kerry said he had not opposed 
compulsory education in the House ; but 


school 


upon the Second Reading of the 
Secondary Edueation (Ireland) Bill, 
which was introduced by the Chief 


Secretary, the hon. Member said— 
“TI also object to this scheme because it 


makes compulsion absolute.” 


He thought it was a pity that the hon. 
Member had not refreshed his memory 
before he intervened that night. What- 


ever might be the views of the hon. 
Member for North Kerry on the question 
of compulsory education, it was notorious 
that not a Roman Catholic Bishop in 
consent to compulsory 
And any- 


Ireland would 
education within his diocese. 
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one who knew anything of Ireland knew 
that every priest in the country was 
against compulsory education, because 
they desired to prevent any authority in- 
terfering with the manipulation cf the 
children of the congregation, and that 
they would rather see the children remain 
ignorant all their days than allow any 
other authority to interfere between them 
and the priests. It was an absolute 
absurdity—it was a monstrous allegation 
to make in this House—that the illiteracy 
of any portion of the Irish race was to 
be laid at the doors of Great Britain, 
which had spent millions of money upon 
education in Ireland. He had felt bound 
to intervene in the Debate on thi 
Amendment to correct these extra= 
ordinary statements, which were made 
by the hon, Member with greater temerity 
than any statement he had ever made 
before. Ample reasons had been given 
why the Government should agree to 
this Amendment ; but he presumed that 
those reasons which had prompted the 
Government hitherto to refuse Amend- 
ments would also prompt them to refuse 
this, and they would hand over the edu- 
cated people in Ireland and the best in- 
terests in Ireland to be voted upon by 
men, many of whom were illiterate, but 
others of whom were prepared to come 
in and declare themselves illiterate, 
because they had not the manhood to 
declare themselves according to their 
convictions, because they were the serfs 
of the Roman Catholic priests. 
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Question put. 
The House 
Noes 176.—(Division List, No. 
Mr. SEXTON desired to make a per- 
He understood that 


divided :—Ayes 133; 


257.) 


sonal explanation. 
on the last Amendment the hon. Member 
for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) had 
stated that he (Mr. Sexton) had said in 
his speech that night that he did not 
oppose compulsion wheu the Irish Edu- 
‘ation Bill of the late Government was 
before the House, and the hon. Member 
had thereupon quoted one sentence from 
his speech on the Education Bill in which 
he (Mr. Sexton) said— 

* | also object to this scheme because it makes 
compulsion absolute.” 
He had since referred to the speech from 
which the hon. Member had quoted, and 
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he found his point was that before they 
made compulsion absolute some option 
must be given in the matter to the Local 
Authorities. He went on to say— 

“T have not argued against compulsion in the 
abstract. I have said that under certain con- 
ditions compulsion may be useful, but I say in 
regard to this scheme that it is a bad scheme ; 
that it is a crude scheme, and that it is not 
accompanied by popular franchise.” 

*Mr. PARKER SMITH rose to move 
the following Clause :— 
(Proportional Representation.) 

“The constituencies both for the Irish Legis- 
lature and for the House of Commons shall be 
of such size that each shall return three or five 
Members, and no elector shall be entitled to 
vote for more than one candidate.” 

He said, he put forward this clause in 
the 
portional 


interests of what was called pro- 
There 


another phrase used for this same idea to 


representation. was 
which he had some objection, and that 
was the phrase of minority representa- 
tion. This scheme was not merely for the 
benefit of minorities—it was a scheme of 
true representation according to the pro- 
portion in which the parties were divided. 
For example, if they had a county 
returning three Members divided into 
three single-Member constituencies, it 
might easily happen that the majority 
of the electors of the county would return 
only one Member, while the minority 
would return two. It might easily 
happen that in two of the three divisions 
one Party would have only a small 
majority, while in the other division the 
other Party would have a large majority ; 
and in that way it might happen, on the 
single-Member system, that the majority 
would return the minority of Members, 
and the minority of the electors would 
return the majority of the Members. It 
Was to secure proportional representation 
—to secure that the majority of the 
electors should return the majority 
of the Members, and, at the same time, 
that the minority of the electors should 
have their fair share of representation 
—that he put forward the scheme 
shadowed forth in the Amendment. The 
principle of proportional representation 
was the true fulfilment of a phrase 
they had heard «a good deal of lately. 
That was the man 
one vote, and vote of one value. 
That was a principle very sound in itself, 


Mr. Sexton 


phrase of one 


every 
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and one which proportional representation 
carried out far more truly than did the 
single-Member system. The single-Mem- 
ber system they had in this country had, 
no doubt, great practical advantages. It 
was an advantage to be able to run single, 
and not to be responsible for another 
person, and also to have constituencies of 
such a size that a candidate might be 
able to make himself personally ac- 
quainted with every part of it. In 
England and Scotland the single-Member 
system brought about a sufficiently fair 
representation of the different Parties. 
But in Wales and in Ireland, under that 
system, the majority were enormously 
over-represented. No one could say that 
in Wales the persons in favour of Dis- 
establishment were in the proportion of 
15 or 16 to one, or that in Ireland Home 
Rulers were four to one when com- 
pared with Unionists. Yet that was the 
voting strength of the Members from 
Wales and Ireland in that House. They 
knew very well what the Prime Minister 
did. He put his telescope to his blind 
eye, and refused to look one inch beyond 
the voting strength, and he would not 
acknowledge that there was any feeling 
in Ireland not exactly represented by hon. 
Members whosat on the Benches opposite. 
Burke had said that Parliament should be 
a true microcosm of the nation, and that 
Parties should be divided there as they 
were in the country. But, under the 
present system, it was impossible that 
they could have fair representation in 
parts of the country where Parties were 
divided as two to one or three to two. 
It was, under such circumstances, im- 
possible to secure fair representation by 
means of single-Member constituencies. 
Take, for instance, a constituency having 
24,000 electors, 16,000 of whom were 
* Red” and 8,000 of whom were * Blue.” 
If it were made a three-Membered con- 
stituency, or if it were divided into three 
single-Member constituencies, it was 
absolutely certain that the 16,000 voting 
for all three Members would return all 
three, and the 8,000 would return none 
at all, and would be unrepresented. But 
it seemed to him that &,000 votes on the 
one side ought to be as good as 8,000 
votes on the other, and that, if 16,000 
voters returned two Members, then 
%,000 voters ought also to have the 


as 


power of returning one Member ; and it 
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would be an infinitely fairer representa- 
tion of the opinion of that county if the 
majority returned two Members, and the 
minority returned one Member. That, 
of course, would be the result if the 
scheme he put forward were adopted. 
If each elector in the county had one 
vote, and one vote only, the 16,000 
majority would run two candidates, 


{7 Aveusr 1893} 


whom they would be sure to return, and | 


the minority would be equally sure, by 
voting for one single candidate, to return 
their one Member. Under the present 
system he thought that both Parties 
suffered, though, of course, in different 
degrees. He considered that it was as 
unsatisfactory that the Nationalist in 
the North of Ireland should be unrepre- 
sented in the North, as it was that the 
Unionist of the South should left 
without any representation at all. If 
there was to be any fairness in Ireland, 
some such system as that he now pro- 
posed would have to be adopted. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
who was not in favour of these schemes 
in general, but had a very strong liking 
for single-Member constituencies, had 
said that in Ireland, if anywhere, some 
such scheme as this was required and 
was necessary ; and it seemed to him 
(Mr. Parker Smith) it was of the first 
importance to all Parties in Ireland that 
they should feel they were represented 
in the different Houses which were to be 
established. It was not satisfactory that 
the Unionists of the South should feel they 
had nothing to rely upon but Unionist 
Members from the North, whose position 
might often be different from their own, 
and it was equally unsatisfactory that the 
Nationalists of the North should not 
have their own Representatives express- 
ing their views different to those of the 
South; and again it was important and 
right that both sections of the Nationalist 
Party should be fairly represented in 
the different Houses at Dublin and at 
Westminster. It was unsatisfactory that 
the Parnellites should be so much under- 
represented as they were in proportion 
to their real strength in the country. It 
was only by the adoption of some such 
scheme as that which he proposed that 
they could obtain their fair share of 
representation, What he wished to put 


be 


forward now in moving this clause was the 
fl 
broad and general principle of 


equal 
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value for every vote, and equal value 
could only be secured by some such 
principle of proportional representation. 
He begged to move the clause. 
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Clause (Proportional representation,) 
—(Mr. Parker Smith,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 


sometimes said, and said truly, that this 
Bill of itself weighted with much 
matter, so as to make it difficult to deal 
with by the House. I should have 
thought that that itself constituted a very 
strong making this 
Bill a vehicle for promoting particular 
doctrines and propositions which have 
uo =proper application relevancy 
whatever to the plan before the House. 
I am afraid the hon. Gentleman, by this 
Motion and other Motions that he has 
submitted, is of the opposite opinion, 
and believes that the more subjects intro- 
dueed into the discussion on the Bill, 
whether they are relevant or not, the 
better it will be for the purpose he enter- 
tains. But, for our part, we are not pre- 
pared at all to give any encouragement 


1s 


argument against 


or 


to occasions of discussion on this subject- 
matter which has no especial reference 
to the ease of Ireland. There are hon, 
Members in this House of great ability 
who have adopted the belief that it 
would be for the advantage of the country 
to adopt some incorporating system— 
some of these, I will not call them fanei- 
ful, but scientitie schemes, but they have 
had opposed to them the universal tradi- 
tion of the world, and the long and, on 
the whole, the satisfactory experience of 
this country. These subjects un- 
doubtedly have what in the eyes of 
some may be of great advantage— 
namely, that they admit of most elaborate 
argument, and of an almost unbounded 
expenditure of time. Be that as it may, 
and whether that advantage be great or 
hot, We cannot consent to be parties to 
introduce into an Irish Legislature, under 
the circumstances that are now before us, 
propositions and plans which are not 
deemed suitable to the rest of the 
country when we are speaking of Mem- 
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bers of this House. We desire, of course, Member for North Louth knows more 
that Members from Ireland who | about Irish constituencies than any man 
are to sit here should sit here! in this House, and the hon. Member 
upon conditions as near as may | showed the untruth of the statement that 
be to those to which we have been 15 Members was the number which 


accustomed in England. Now, Sir, in 
the case before us I believe I am correct 
in saying that a plan of this kind has 
been proposed for England, and has been 


argued with an ability and an ingenuity | 


which, according to my recollection, were 
such as could not be surpassed; but I 
believe, though I do not personally re- 
collect the precise figures of the Division, 
that that plan was rejected by an 
enormous majority. Well, if that be so— 
and unless some change of opinion has 
taken place with regard to British legis- 
lation—to propose such a plan now is 
merely airing those scientific ideas for the 
benefit of I know not whom and I know 
not what; but it is not proposing sug- 
gestions that a Legislature having 
practical aims in view can be expected to 
entertain for a moment. And now, Sir, 
we have ourselves very reluctantly de- 
parted, I am aware, from the existing 
practice of the United Kingdom in 
respect of what is called the single- 
Member system. We may have been 
right or we may have been wrong in de- 
parting from that system; but we have 
departed from it under the consideration 
of the very grave inconvenience that 
would have been experienced if we had 
adhered to it—namely, the inconvenience 
of a serious risk of having to establish in 
Treland two different sets of electoral dis- 


tricts in the counties, causing an amount | 


of confusion that I am afraid would have 
been found intolerable. We have been 
asked why we do not state our intentions 
with regard to single-Member districts, 
but we have said we are perfectly 
ready for fair and — unprejudiced 
arguments on the subject, because 
there are many allegations made 
against our Schedule, every one of which 
we believe to be untrue, and which the 
hon. Member for North Louth would, if 
the Order of the House had permitted, 
have proved conclusively to be untrue 
by the figures. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite shakes his head and dissents 
from that proposition, although I had not 
finished my sentence, and he could not 
possibly know what I have to say. 


What I have to say is that the hon. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


would be allotted to the Unionist Party 


under the operation of the present 
Schedule. Sir, before we undertake to 
decide between the inconvenience of 


the single-Member system if applied to 
Ireland, and the inconvenience of depart- 
ing from the precedent now existing, 
which I grant has in itself authority, and 
therefore recommendation, we must have 
an opportunity of bringing out, for fair 
and full consideration, the conveniences 
on the one side and on the other, so 
that the House may have both sides 
before it when forming its judgment on 


the case. There is undoubtedly a con- 


| venience in applying the single- Member 


system, because we get, according to the 
judgment which prevails, a larger repre- 
sentation of varying views, and the views 
of those who might not be an absolutely 
numerical majority. I do not undervalue 
that consideration ; but there is, on the 
other hand, the other consideration that 
nothing could be more worrying and 
annoying to the people of the country 
than to have saddled upon them great 
diversities of the electoral system repre- 
sented in diverse districts of the same 
county, which would be such that no 
man would hardly know to what division 
he belonged, and where he should vote. 
I make the frank admission that there 
are advantages and inconveniences in the 
single-Member system. My desire is 
that the House should judge fairly 
between them, not from language dis- 
tinctly imputing fraud, but from a 
‘areful consideration as to the weight 
to be placed in the opposite scale. 
The plan of the hon. Member has neither 
the one nor the other advantage. It has 
not the advantage of precedent ; it has 
been rejected by an enormous majority 
when applied to England ; and, having 
been so rejected, the hon. Member thinks, 
apparently, that it is quite good enough 
for Ireland. That is not the principle 
upon which the Government have pro- 
ceeded, The hon, Member does not 
like the system of government we pro- 
pose, and he does not like the system of 
election ; and he, therefore, proposes a 
reconstruction of the electoral system in 
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Ireland far larger than has ever been 


Government of 


dreamt of before. All districts are 
seemingly to be abolished unless they 
are large enough to return either three or 
five Members out of the limited number 
of 80. By the means which the hon. 
Member proposes, the electors of Ireland 
would be puzzled and perplexed to a 
degree that would, I fear, inflict great 
grievances upon them. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s plan possesses all the demerits of 
the Government plan, as well as all the 
demerits of the single-Member plan. No 
doubt the hon. Member’s plan possesses 
scientific advantages which are not to be 
undervalued ; but, when proposed for 
Great Britain, this Parliament set small 
store by them. Even if this were other- 
wise, I would say that this is an attempt 
at speculative legislation, and that this 
Bill ought not to be loaded and 
embarrassed with such proposals. I have 
occupied as short a time as possible, in 
order that as much scope as possible may 
be given to those who are opposed to the 
Government. I will not add any further 
remarks, but simply point out that it is 
impossible for us to accede to the proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. COURTNEY: The right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment has spoken of this as an attempt to 
overload the Bill, and he excused him- 
self from accepting the Amendment by 
stating that it is not a proposal in rela- 
tion to the United Kingdom at large. 
My right hon. Friend also refers to what 
occurred eight or nine years ago. Even 
if the decision of Parliament at that time 
were more deliberate than it was, it 
may well be that circumstances have 
arisen since which afford good grounds 
for reconsidering the action then taken. 
The experience of the elections since 
that time have impressed me more 
and more with the insufficiency of the 
reasons which then prevailed, and seem 
to point to the necessity of some such 
action as is proposed. I challenge alto- 
gether the accuracy of my right hon. 
Friend’s representation when he quotes 
what was done in 1885 as a solemn, con- 
vinced declaration of the House of 
Commons against the idea now put for- 
ward. My right hon. Friend is aware of 


the severe conflict then going on, the pas- 
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sions excited, and the dangers threatened, 
and that when a crisis became imminent 
the Leaders of the opposing Parties 
came together under the advice of sober 
counsels and concocted the system which 
was afterwards submitted to the House 
of Commons. Some hon. Members were 
resolute enough to protest against what 
had been done, and they were defeated by a 
very considerable majority ; but I alto- 
gether deny the significance of that 
majority as indicating such a conclusion 
as has been attributed to it. The Party 
managers were in agreement, and the 
mass of their followers were helpless. 
They bowed to forces they could not 
resist, but it cannot be said they were 
convinced. My right hon. Friend's 
language as to the Unionists seeking to 
overload this Bill can only be used by 
anyone who does not appreciate what are 
the true difficulties of the Lrish problem, 
The painful, the cruel character- 
istics of the situation in Ireland have 
more than once been referred to by the 
Chief Secretary, who has had practical 
experience and has given study to the 
Irish Question; but my right hon, Friend 
at the head of the Government has never 
shown any suspicion of knowledge of 
those characteristics. In Ireland there 
are two opposing camps in strong 
antagonism ; there is extreme acerbity 
between the two Parties. It is not like 
our system here; there is between the 
Parties no truce and no peace, and each 
regards the other with feelings of more 
than aversion—with sentiments of the 
deepest antagonism. The Chief Secretary 
will admit the truth of what I am say- 
ing; but the Prime Minister has never 
shown sufficient acquaintance with Ire- 
land to recognise the importance of it. 
What is the fact ¥ Whoever would 
set up a Legislature in Ireland is bound 
to consider well what preparation he 
will make for dealing with these cireum- 
stances, how he will bring a Legisla- 
ture furnished with these elements of 
warfare into peaceful relations. In the 
past the peace between these elements 
has been kept, not always in the most 
judicial manner, yet with an anxious 
desire to do justice, by the force of the 
opinion of Great Britain, In the pro- 
posed new Legislature the moderating 
power of Great Britain will not be 
found ; and, if we desire the experiment 
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to sueceed, we should provide some 
other means of enabling the Legislature 
to do justice as between all parties. As 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven has 
said, there are Protestants who do not 
share the ardent views of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Tyrone and Armagh, and who 
want to live in peace with Catholics. 
No encouragement is now given to such 
men, because by single-Member con- 
stituencies we compel society to divide 
itself into two parties, and make every 
election a fight between two extremes. 


Surely it would be worth while to develop | 


the foree of these moderate men by secur- 
ing the representation of the middle 
class? This is what is sought for 
by this clause. It is a practical aim to 
reconcile the most threatening elements 
of Irish society by giving representa- 
tion to a living organism ina living body. 
There is no such attempt made in the 


Bill, which, to use an inorganic’ illustra- | 


tion, resembles a proposal to represent 
atmospheric air by its 75 per cent. of 
nitrogen to the exelusion of its 25 per 
cent. of oxygen. The scheme of the 
Bill does not even give security for the 
representation of the majority, much 
for the representation of the minority. 
Look at Wales, where there is an over- 
whelming misrepresentation of — the 
majority. If you had a Parliament for 
Wales, constituted of the Members for 
Wales, would it represent the living 
elements of society in Wales? Are we 
not all conscious it would be necessary 
to supply the omitted elements by a 
Second Chamber, by persons brought in for 
other qualifications, or by some special 
machinery, so as to secure for the govern- 
ment of Wales a vital representation of 
its living forces? And what true 
of Wales was equally true of Ireland. 
[An hon. Member: Birmingham.] I do 
not shrink from dealing with the case of 
Birmingham, but I am arguing this 
question without regard to these small 
personal considerations. I am referring 
to the case of Wales,and urging that what 
is require there is still more required in 
Ireland. There is not in Wales that 
vital ditference of race and religion, the 
inheritance that generations of supre- 
macy and subordination have produced in 
Ireland. We must not shrink, if we are 
going to work out this problem, from new 
methods. My right hon. Friend has 


less 


was 


Mr. Courtney 
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said that this question was settled in 
1885, but he himself has departed from 
the settlement of 1885. I admit that in 
Great Britain, owing to the diversity of 
the population in different parts of the 
island, we do, under the settlement of 
1885, secure in some measure a repre- 
sentation of the different elements of 
English and Scotch society; but the 
system is bad for the South-Eastern 
Counties, and does not do justice in the 
representation of Parties. It kills by 
stifling Liberal life in a wide breadth 
here ; it destroys Conservative growths 
elsewhere. It does not work well. It is 
not wholesome even for Great Britain to 
use this chance and untrustworthy method, 
But in Ireland it is fatal. It is hopeless to 
attempt to carry out the task of an Irish 
Parliament by the proposals of the Go- 
vernment or anything analogous to them, 
I would despair, indeed, if the result of 
to-night’s action were to be conclusive of 
what is going to be done in respect of 
Ireland. I rejoice, though not in any 
mean or small Party sense, that the 
present Bill, after all, is not going to 
become law. One or two, or perhaps 
many, years will pass before an Irish 
Parliament is set up, if it is to be set up 
at all. In the interval there will be 
opportunities for discussion and educa- 
tion. If the Irish Question is to be 
solved in any way that shall give promise 
of peace we must, by some means, secure 
within the Legislature we seek to set up 
representatives of those moderating and 
reconciling elements, without which our 
legislative machinery would become a 
wreck, 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said 


the speech of the Prime Minister was a 


specimen of the way in which this dis- 


cussion was conducted. The right hon, 
Gentleman who had just sat down was, 
as they knew, a great authority on this 


Ile (Mr. Bartley) was one of 


those who strongly believed in the prin- 


question, 


ciple ef proportional representation, but 
he acknowledged that there were some 
practical difficulties in getting people to 
understand the question. With our 
educational system it was to be hoped 
the public would soon learn to see the 
importance of some system by which the 
renl representation of the people would 
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be discovered. The Prime Minister, 
treating this important matter in his most 
flippant manner, said there was nothing 
special to Ireland in the Amendment. 
As the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down declared, if there was any 
place to which it was special, that place 
was Ireland; so that, though the 
Amendment might overload and em- 
barrass this wretched Bill, it was per- 
fectly relevant to the future representa- 
tion of Ireland. And although the 
Prime Minister told them of the un- 
bounded time consumed in the discussion 
of the various points arising in connection 
with the Bill, he must remember that, 
in spite of this unbounded time, four- 
fifths of the Bill had not been considered 
at all. The Prime Minister referred to 
the question of single seats. He said 
there was a certain inconvenience in a 
scheme of single seats, and he added that 
it should only be debated as concerning 
the whole of the country. He (Mr. 
Bartley) could not help being surprised 
at this attitude, which contrasted with 
his attitude at an earlier of the 
evening on this very question of Irish 
representation and the appointment of a 
Boundary Commission. This seemed to 
him a very extraordinary way of facili- 
tating the difficulties in which they were 
placed. The Prime Minister dwelt 
upon the point to which he alluded at 
considerable length. But, as the matter 
stood, in the several Irish counties 
there would exist the same complicated 
systemas the Prime Minister had objected 
to—the system whereby an elector would 
have to vote on three different occasions 
for three different kinds of Representatives. 
In Armagh each elector would vote for 
one Member of the Legislative Council, 
for two Members of the House of Com- 
mons, and for three single-seat Members 
of the Legislative Assembly. In Cork 
County it was worse still. It would be 
represented by four Members for the 
Legislative Council divided into three, 
and one for tive Members for the 
House of Commons divided into three, 
and two for seven — single-Member 
seats for Members for the Legislative 
Chamber. The Prime Minister spoke 
of the plan of proportional representation 
having been rejected by the House of 
Commons by an enormous majority seven 
or eight years ago as if that settled the 


Government of 


stage 
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matter. But the Home Rule Bill itself 
was rejected by the House of Commons 
seven years ago, and yet it was again 
before the House. It seemed to him 
that what was sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander, and that they might 
some day have this proportional repre- 
sentation in spite of the Prime Minister's 
statement. Parliament could not be too 
careful about making the representation 
of Ireland in the new Chamber and in 
the House of Commons fairly propor- 
tionate to all the different interests in the 
country. They knew that Ireland did 
not now represent in fair proportion the 
ditferent interests which existed vividly 
in Ireland, and what he objected to was 
that the Government proposal not only 
stereotyped, but accentuated all the re- 
cognised evils of the present system ; and 
the only excuse the Prime Minister gave 
was that the Bill so revolutionised the 
whole Constitution that there was no 
time to consider the various points. They 
were to take them all on faith. But he, 
for one, objected to that, and should sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
commenced his speech by saying that 
this was a scientific plan. That was a 
great deal more than could be said of the 
plan of the Government, which was cer- 
But 


tainly not scientific. he had some 


difficulty in agreeing to the proposal, and 
the difficulty was this—he did not know 


any place in the South or West of Ire- 
land where the Unionist minority was not 
too slender, nor any Protestant place in 
the North where the Catholic minority 
was not too slender, to derive any advan- 
tage from the plan proposed in the 
Amendment. But, on the other hand, 
he should vote for the Amendment 
cause, Whatever might be its drawbacks, 
it was an infinitely better proposal 
than the Government plan. It he 
could) get an assurance from the 
Government that they would establish 
single-Member constituencies he should 
be almost content with it ; but he believed 
the Government had no such intention, 
The division between Parties in Ireland 
was sosharpthat they even had their sepa- 
ratedistriets. The Prime Minister was evi- 


he- 
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dently offended with what had been said 
about this precious Schedule, but he 
would not withdraw a single word that 
he himself had said. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that they imputed 
fraud to the Government. He (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) had not used the word; but 
he said if the Government plan for giving 
representation to Ireland in the House 
had been drawn so that whenever a 
change was made it should be in favour 
of the Nationalist Party and against the 
Unionist. The Prime Minister could 
eall that whatever he liked. For his 
part he adopted the American name, and 
valled it “ gerrymandering.” That was 
the most innocent phrase he could apply 
to it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
ealled to his aid the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for North Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy), and had declared 
that the hon. and learned Member had 
disposed of his (Mr. T. W. Russell's) 
statement regarding the representation 
of the Unionists under the Government 
plan. Well, what had the hon. and 
learned Gentleman done before he was 
stopped by Mr. Speaker ? The hon. and 
learned Member had pointed out that the 
Unionists would have a Member for 
Dublin. They would if the single-seat 
constituencies-remained ; but if the county 
voted as a whole, the Unionist representa- 
tion would be destroyed. Yet the hon. 
and learned Member counted Dublin and 
Fermanagh in his list of Unionist seats. 
In the case of County Tyrone the 
Unionists now had two seats there, but 
if the county voted as a whole they 
would have none. He should vote for 
the Amendment not because he believed 
it embodied the best plan for meeting the 
difficulty, but because the plan of the 
Government would be ruinous to the 
Unionists of Ireland. Almost any plan 
was better than theirs. 


Mr. RENTOUL said, that the plan 
proposed in the Amendment might not 


Government of 


be the best*that could be brought forward; 
still he thought it one that would be 
of very great value to the Unionists of Ire- 
land. In County Tyrone at the last elec- 
tion 12,433 Unionist votes were recorded 
and 13,412 Nationalist votes—subtract- 
ing the 123 recorded for the Parnellite 
vandidates. The Unionist strength of 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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the county, therefore, was less than 1,000 
of the entire Home Rule strength; and 
yet, in spite of that fact, and having 
regard to the manner in which it 
would most likely be divided geographi- 
cally, the county under the Govern- 
ment plan would not retain a single 
Unionist Member. In Donegal the total 
number of the Unionist voters at the three 
contested elections was 5,291. Three 
Nationalists were returned, but the 
highest number of votes polled by a 
candidate was 3,930. It was clear from 
that that if the country were divided 
into three it would be almost certain to 
return one Unionist. Then, again, in 
Tipperary the Unionists had altogether 
3,359 voters, whereas the highest number 
polled by a single Nationalist was 3,284, 
Therefore, it was clear that the Unionists 
would have had one seat out of the 
four if the Amendment were in force. It 
was clear, therefore, that the plan was 
not purely academic, but would be 
attended with marked advantages. 


An hon. MempBer: Take Belfast. 
Mr. RENTOUL said, an hon. Member 


invited him to consider the case of Bel- 
fast. Well, the Nationalists would have 
a Member under the system proposed, pro- 
vided that Belfast had the representation 
itought to have—namely,six Members in- 
stead of four. Ifit had only four Members, 
the Nationalists would not have one. The 
Prime Minister had said that they could 
not introduce for Ireland a plan which 
was not deemed suitable to the rest of 
the country, but the contention of the 
Unionist Members was that the whole 
scheme of the Home Rule Bill was full 
of plans that were not deemed suitable to 
the rest of the country. That being so, 
why not adopt the plan indicated in the 
Amendment ? The Prime Minister said 
that would be adding a new weight to 
the Bill, but he (Mr. Rentoul) did not 
think that that new weight would be 
more disastrous to the measure than 
would be the throwing of a cork belt to 
a drowning man. If the Government 
had adhered to the  single-Member 
system, they would have been logical 
in saying that they would not depart 
from the system which existed in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, but they had de- 
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parted from that system in a retrogressive 
manner. They had stepped backward 
from the plan of single divisions, and when 
they had done that it certainly seemed 
to him well to press on them a system 
which would be very likely before long to 
be applied to the whole of Great Britain. 
The Amendment was one which, of all 
the Amendments which had hitherto 
been proposed, he should like to see 
adopted. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Little) 
that there were 400,000 Protestants in 
the South and West of Ireland; and 
these Protestants would be without a 
fragment of representation under the 
Bill. It therefore seemed to him a 
matter of the highest importance that the 
Amendment should be adopted. Though 
matters balanced themselves in some 
parts of the country, the existing elec- 
toral system was an absolute failure in 
Wales—greater, even, than in Ireland. 
The case, however, was strong enough in 
regard to Ireland, and he therefore sup- 
ported the Amendment as a_ sensible 
proposal, 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): As I have taken some in- 
terest in this question, I should like to say 
a few words in reference to the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Little), at an earlier part of the 
evening, alluded to my opinions, and said 
this was a proposition which I had told 
him I would not support. That is per- 
fectly true. This is the first, and, per- 
haps, the only, occasion on which I find 
myself unable to support a proposition of 
my right hon, Friend the Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), with whom I 
am generally in entire agreement. I 
have had peculiar and, perhaps, excep- 
tional experience of this question of pro- 
portional representation. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh (Mr. Paul), in 
an interruption which was a little more 
happy than his interruptions usually are, 
referred to Birmingham whilst the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
was speaking. Well, in the course of my 
public experience in Birmingham I have 
been for a large portion of my life fight- 
ing against proportional representation, 
first in connection with the old three- 
cornered vote, and afterwards in connec- 
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tion with the cumulative vote which pre- 
vailed at the School Board elections. 
Under the three-cornered system we 
were able to maintain the unanimous re- 
presentation of the borough, but in con- 
nection with the cumulative vote we 
were completely beaten owing to a mis- 
calculation of our force. For three years 
a minority of practically less than one- 
third had the control of the School 
Board. Having had in that way an un- 
favourable experience of the system, I 
have formed a strong opinion against it 
—not, however, against the object my 
right hon. Friend has in view. The 
Prime Minister said the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Partick (Mr. 
Parker Smith) was irrelevant, and he 
further insinuated—I observe that the 
Prime Minister, although he very 
much objects to anything which can 
by any possibility be described as an 
insinuation on the part of his opponents, 
is very free with insinuations himself— 
that the hon. Member’s speech was made 
for the purpose of wasting time. I do 
not think that even the Prime Minister 
will say that the speech of my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Bodmin was in- 
tended to waste time, or will deny the 
eloquence and earnestness with which 
he has propounded on many occasions his 
views on proportional representation. 
While sympathising, however, with the 
object my right hon, Friend has in view, 
I do not believe any method can be de 
vised which is not open to even stronger 
objections than the misrepresentation of 
which we complain. In the first place, 
there will be a very great chance that, in 
trying to represent the minority, you will 
misrepresent the majority, and I do not 
hesitate to say that I think it is a greater 
evil to over-represent the minority than 
to under-represent the majority, and that 
is the danger which must be present to 
your mind if you adopt the particular 
plan of my right hon, Friend the Member 
for Bodmin. The second objection was 
that you confuse the political issue. I 
have always held that one matter which 
is of the very greatest importance in 
securing both proper representation and 
the proper government of the country is 
that the issue should be sufficiently simple 
to be “understanded of the people.” I 
object to anything that has a tendency 
to complicate or confuse the issues upon 
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which we want to obtain the national 
decision, and I am convinced that any 
scheme that has been yet proposed for 
providing for the representation of the 
minority, eveu if it is a scientific process, 
will have a tendency to confuse the sub- 
jects placed before the people, and thereby 
to destroy the authority of the verdict 
when it is ultimately given. A third 
objection is that the moment you com- 
plicate the system of election you tend 
at once to increase the power and in- 
fluence and authority of what is called 
the machine. ‘The machine is necessary. 
You must have organisation. You can- 
not do without it in the extended fran- 
chise you have rightly given to the 
people of the United Kingdom, but you 
do not want to see organisation taking 
the place of, and imposing itself upon, 
the free expression of the will of the 
people. Undoubtedly, if you complicate 
the system of voting you make the 
machine so absolutely necessary that you 
give to it an extraordinary foree—a force 
which is more than its due, tending 
thereby to falsify the real opinion of the 
people. Lastly—and this remark applies 


only to Great Britain—I feel that the 


object which my right hon, Friend has 
at heart is, after all, attained in Great 
Britain in a rough-and-ready way by 
the system of single-Member constituen- 
cies. But when we come to Ireland the 
vase is totally different, as it is also in 
Wales. There, owing in part to the 
largeness of the majority and the extreme 
separateness of the issues, there is a state 
of things under which the minority un- 
doubtedly is under-represented. The 
minority in Ireland is represented by 23 
out of 103. My right hon. Friend says 
that if in Ireland there were single- 
Member constituencies, and there were 
also redistribution and seats given accord- 
ing to population, the Unionists would 
have 23 out of 80, whilst under this Bill 
they would have 15 out of 80—I think 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
made it out 17. All the estimates are 
cousiderably under the number that the 
minority in Ireland ought to have. An 
impartial calculation might arrive at the 
conclusion that the minority in Ireland is 
one-third, and that would give a return 
of one-third even out of $0. Therefore, 
under no system whatever can it be pre- 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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tended that we can secure for the minority 
in Ireland the full representation to 
which they are entitled, and I am quite 
satisfied that the Amendment will alto- 
gether fail to attain it. I believe it will 
come less near to the correct result than 
single - Member constituencies. The 
only way that I can see by which the 
object of my right hon, Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin can be accomplished 
would be by throwing the whole repre- 
sentation of the country into the pot, and 
allowing every part of the country, with- 
out regard to districts or constituencies, 
to vote for a list of Members in a pre- 
ferential way. No doubt, in that way 
you would get a correct repre- 
sentation, but I could not accept 
a proposal of that kind, scientifically 
correct as it is, because, knowing 
as I do the political organisations of this 
country, I feel certain the system would 
break down in practice. It would be too 
complicated for the ordinary elector, 
Whatare youtodo ? In Ireland you are 
told one-fourth of the electorate are so 
illiterate that they cannot discriminate 
between two names. How, then, could 
they discriminate amongst a long list and 
putdown 80 names in order of preference ? 
Therefore, I come to the result that 
in order to attain the object of the right 
hon. Gentleman it would require an 
electorate of mathematicians and persons 
of great acquirements on the other hand. 
Therefore I shall be unable to vote with 
my right hon, Friend, and I hope that in 
the course of our subsequent discussions 
we may prevail on the Government to 
adopt the system of single-Member con- 
stituencies, with such a redistribution of 
seats as will secure that the representa- 
tion in these constituencies is,at all events, 
in much nearer proportion to the popula- 
tion than anything which has yet been 
conceived, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
like the Debate to conclude without say- 
ing a few words. After careful attention 
to this subject, and having gone into the 
figures as well as I could, I was forced 
to the conclusion, when introducing the 
Local Government Bill for Ireland, that, 
if we were to do justice to the minority, 
some form of minority representation is 
The House will 


I should not 


absolutely necessary. 
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see by the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birmingham 
that the question is not a Party one, and 
hon. Members, therefore, will follow the 
bent of their inclination in voting. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham has eaid that in his judg- 
ment minority representation is a delusion, 
and tends to confuse the issues laid 
before the constituencies. That is an 
argument that should not be undervalued. 
On the contrary, I am distinctly of 
opinion that if we are to work the 
Parliamentary machine at all it must be 
with a Party system fairly and clearly 
divided, and, therefore, voting on 
clear and distinet at elections. 
But though I think that is true, broadly 
speaking, of such countries as England 
and Scotland, I think it would be of 
very dangerous application in a country 
like Ireland. Why is the double-Party 
system good for England and Scotland ? 
It is because the Parties, clearly as they 
appear to be divided in this House and 
the country, after all consist of very 
much the same kind of people, holding 
very much the same kind of opinions. 
This may seem a very violent political 


Government of 


Issues 


paradox to some, but I am convinced 
that these are the only possible terms on 
which you are going to work Parliamen- 
tary Government as we understand the 


term. If you are going to try and work 
that system in a country where the 
division is as deep as in Ireland, or as it 
is in some other countries where the 
population is divided between races who 
are widely separated by history, and in 
some cases even by colour, you will find 
that you will fail. I think, therefore, 
that in Ireland you must do something 
that is not necessary in England to pro- 
tect the interests of the minority. What 
is the second argument of my right hon. 
Friend ? It is one with which I have 
the profoundest sympathy. He said if 
youare to have minority representation you 
will increase the power of the general 
electoral machinery. In Ireland do you 
think that any working of the machine 
will inerease the acrimony of Party feeling, 
or augment the gap which divides re- 
ligions, races, and opinions ? The divi- 
sions there are ready-made, and cannot 
be augmented or diminished by the wire- 
puller, I venture, therefore, to think 
that in Ireland, at all events, the argu- 
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ment of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain) bas not the weight which 
it undoubtedly possesses in England, and 
that, whether you augment or diminish 
the power of the machine, you will do 
nothing either to increase the breach 
that already exists in Ireland, or to 
bridge over the differences which un- 
happily divide society in that country. 
There is another argument, however, 
which has been urged both by my right 
hon. Friend who means to vote against 
this Amendment, and by my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) who means to vote for it—an 
argument tending in the direction of 
showing that the clause itself would be 
inefficacious. It is said that in the North 
the Protestant and Loyalist minority is 
so overwhelming that it does not require 
any minority vote at all, whilst in the 
South the Loyalists are so thinly dis- 
tributed over the vast area of Connaught, 
Munster, and Leinster, that no provision 
you can introduce will have the slightest 
effect. I do not deny that there is force 
in that argument also, but I will point 
out that there is a zone of what I may 
‘all doubtful counties, like Dublin, in 
which the population is fairly evenly 
balanced, or where, at all events, there is 
avery powerful and effective minority, 
differing in opinion from the mass of the 
voters. Unless you are much more 
successful in manipulating your con- 
stituencies than I believe you will be, 
you will not do justice to these large 
minorities. I believe that in counties 
such as my hon. Friend himself (Mr, 
T. W. Russell) represents, if you want 
to give the minority that fair representa- 
tion to which they are undoubtedly 
entitled, some such scheme as that now 
before us is absolutely necessary. As the 
author of the scheme of represeutation 
contained in the Irish Local Government 
Bill, I cannot do otherwise than support 
the clause of my hon. Friend opposite, 
and I confess that I think the more we 
consider the very peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland the more we shall be driven to 
the conelusion that, in the first place, 
Ireland is unfit for Home Rule; but if 
you mean to give Home Rule you must 
safeguard it with provisions and arrange 
ments which would be probably unneces- 
sary, and possibly even noxious in Enug- 
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land or Scotland, but which are ab- 
solutely most necessary in Ireland if you 
mean to give anything approaching re- 
presentation to what are, after all, the 
most orderly, the most enterprising, and 
the most deserving classes in the whole 
Irish community. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he had the 
honour of serving on a Committee which 
took evidence with reference the 
cumulative vote, and there had certainly 





Government of 


to 


been a preponderance of opinion amongst 
those who had had experience of it that 
it worked extremely well. So far from 


sroducing increase in political 
ta] 


machinery, he believed that the clause, if 


any 
agreed to, would have an absolutely 
opposite effect. It would also do away 
with, or very greatly minimise, the great 
evil of gerrymandering. Single-Member 
seats would, no doubt, be the next best 
plan; but in the case of Irelaud they 
would not effect the object which was 
aimed at by his hon. Friend. The Prime 
Minister said that if the clause were 
adopted it would wreck the Bill. That 
entirely depended upon whether the 
Government intended to remodel the 
Schedule or not. The Prime Minister 
seemed to think that, in speaking of the 
system as “scientific,” he was in some 
way condemning it. It was a far simpler 
system than that used at School Board 
elections, and directly it was admitted 
that it was a scientific system all that he 
contended for was admitted. In_ his 
opinion, it was the only way in which to 
secure the two great objects of represen- 
tation—namely, fair hearings both for 
the minority and the majority. He was 
confident that sooner or later some such 
system would be adopted in all countries 
in which the people desired to have a 
really fair and true system of repre- 
sentation. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 148; 
Noes 197.—( Division List, No. 258.) 

It being after Midnight, Further Pro- 


ceeding on Consideration, as amended, 
stood adjourned, 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(No. 427.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [3rd August }, “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
Bill 


ford) said, that before the was 
read a second time he must ask 
the House to let him make a few 


observations upon it. He had no desire 
to interfere with any object which the 


Bill had in view ; but he must point out 


that they were being asked by the 
Government to embark upon an 
entirely new method of procedure 
so far as the finance’ of the 
measure was concerned. If he under- 


stood rightly the figures given in answer 
to a question which he put to the 
President of the Board of Agriculture on 
Friday last, the estimated expenditure 
under the Bill for the current financial 
year up to March 31, 1894, was £130,000 
by England and Ireland combined. To- 
wards meeting that, the Government had 
at their disposal two sums in connection 
with the Pleuro-Pneumonia Act, which 
amounted together to very nearly the 
sum required; and, in addition, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
give £50,000 for the purposes of the Bill. 
So far so good, and as regarded the 
present financial year there was nothing 
left to be desired. But in the Estimates 
for 1894-5 the expenditure for that year 
for the Board of Agriculture was put 
down at £250,000, and all that there was 
to meet that sum was what might be left 
of the £130,000, plus the £50,000 for the 
first year. Consequently, only £50,000 
was provided by the Government to meet 
an expenditure estimated at £250,000, 
How was the remaining expenditure to 
be met? The Board of Agriculture, 
under the Pleuro-Pneumonia Act, had 
power to draw upon the Local Taxation 
Fund in England and the Cattle Dis- 
eases Fund in Ireland for any sums that 
might be required, in addition to the 
moneys provided out of the Imperial 
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Funds, or, in other words, the greater 
part of the expenditure was to be met 
out of the rates. He ventured to say 
that that was an entirely new departure 
in Parliamentary practice. The right 
hon. Gentleman might point to the pre- 
cedent of a Bill introduced by the Con- 
servative Government some years ago, in 
which it was stated that if the Imperial 
Funds provided were not equal to the 
occasion for which they were needed the 
Board were to be empowered, as a last 
resource, to draw upon the Local Taxa- 
tion Fund. But there was this great and 
marked difference between the two cases 
—that whereas when the earlier Bill 


was introduced Imperial Funds were | 


provided for the full amount of the 
estimated expenditure, in the present 
ease, while the estimate was £250,000, 
it was deliberately intended that the 
Central Authority should carry out the 
Bill by means of funds which were pro- 
vided out of local rates, but over which 
neither ratepayers in England nor in 
Ireland were to have any control what- 
ever. That was an entirely new pre- 
cedent and practice on the part of Parlia- 
ment, and he was bound to say that it 
raised very serious questions for considera- 
tion. In particular, hon. Members on 


that side of the House—Members who | 
had always advocated the placing of | 


matters such as that dealt with by the 
present Bill in the hands of a Central 
Authority—in a very difficult position. 
For his own part, he had always been 
anxious that such a measure should be 
proceeded with; but, at the same time, he 
had been anxious that the question should 
be entrusted to a Central Authority. 
At the same time, his anxiety for the 
passage of some such measure was 80 
strong that he was not disposed to object 
to the Second Reading ; but he trusted 
it would be distinctly understood that his 
friends and himself were at full liberty to 
do their best to amend the Bill in Com- 
mittee in respect of the matters which he 
had submitted to the House. He hoped 
he might be able to induce the Govern- 
ment to take a more reasonable view of 
the situation, and to do in the present 
case what was done by the Conservative 
Government on a former occasion. Un- 


less he could do that, he repeated, he | 


must reserve his right to oppose the Bill 
at a later stage. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
asked whether the Bill would extend to 
Ireland? If it proposed to increase Irish 
rates he should oppose it. 


Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
| or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) said, that the 
local rates would not be increased ; they 
would be relieved. At present Local 
| Authorities contributed to the efforts to 
extinguish the disease. By the Bill the 
localities would be relieved from con- 





| tributing at all, as the ultimate recourse 
would be to the Local Taxation Fund 
The estimates of the Board officials were, 


he himself thought, very much over the 
mark. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
that it was the general practice of officials 
never to under-estimate—it was a less 
offence to over-estimate by thousands 
than to under-estimate by hundreds. 


Mr. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) 
thought that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man would 
relieved he must be under a misappre- 
_hension. In what direction would they 
be relieved ? If the £50,000 provided 
by the State were exceeded, the balance 
would come out of the Local Taxation 
Fund, and that was exhausted already 
up to the last penny. The House was 
not entitled to ask the ratepayers to 


stated that local rates be 


| contribute a large additional sum in 
the expenditure of which they 
would not be consulted at all. The 


Local Taxation Fund was one created by 
the late Government for the purpose of 
relieving rates; but they had had it from 
| the Front Ministerial Bench that Session 
| that rates had actually been increased. 
They who sat on that side of the House 
had always taken the view that all forms 
of cattle disease should be extinguished ; 
but they also held that the expense of 
bringing about that desirable end—or, at 
least, a part of such cost—should be 
| defrayed out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
| According to the Bill before them, it 
jreally seemed that the authority in 
3 R 
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London would only have to act, and 
that the Local Authority, wherever it 
might be, would only have to pay. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) thought that it ought to 
be fully stated to the House what local 
expenditure would be affected. If 
£200,000 were withdrawn from the 
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That they do not insist on certain of 
their Amendments to London County 
Council (General Powers) Bill, to which 
the Commons have disagreed ; but insist 
on certain other of their said Amend- 
ments, for which they have assigned 
their Reasons ; and agree to the Commons 
Amendments to the Lords Amendments 
to the said Bill, with Amendments. 





Local Taxation Fund, as would be the 
case if the estimate of the right hon. | 
Gentleman’s advisers was correct, what | 
would be the effect on Local Authorities 
generally ? That contribution would be 
from town and country alike. Conse- 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 426.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PROHIBITED PERSONS (DRINK) BILL. 





quently, London, for instance, would 
have to bear a proportion of the ex- 
penditure incurred for the extinction of 
swine fever, with the result that ex- | 
penditure on London improvements 
must be lessened. 

Mr. H. GARDNER suggested that | 


the question would be better answered | 
in Committee. 


Objection being taken, the Debate 
stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


TRAMWAY PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
Lords Amendments agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act to simplify Titles, and facilitate 
the Transfer of Land in England.” 


(Ne. 372.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 


' discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


TRUST INVESTMENT BILL [ Lords}. 


Read the first time; to be read a 
second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 434.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS. 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 17th March; Mr. Philip 
Stanhope]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 129.] 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES, 





[Land Transfer Bill [Lords.] 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act 
to further amend the Law relating to 
the Investment of Trust Funds.” [Trust 
Investment Bill [Lords.] 

That they have agreed to Amendments 
to Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London) Bill [Lords], Educa- 
tion Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London) (No. 2) Bill [Lords], without 
Amendment. 

That they have agreed to Conveyance 
of Mails Bill, County of the City of 


Return presented, —relative thereto 
| (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, 
| No. 244, of Session 1892) [Address 15th 

May ; Sir Charles Dilke]; to lie upon 


| 
, the Table, and to be printed. [No. 365.] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION (PROCEED- 
INGS). 

_ Copy presented,—of Return of Pro- 

| ceedings during the month of June, 1893 

| [by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


| 


Glasgow Bill, Liverpool Court of Passage | 


Bill, Local Government Provisional | 


Orders (No. 13) Bill, with Amend- 
ments, 


Mr. Long 


House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 8th August 1893, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Viscount CROSS, in moving the 
Second Reading, said: My Lords, the 
real object the promoter of this Bill 
has is to extend to Ireland the advantages 
which England has enjoyed for some 
time under the Public Libraries Act. I 
am bound to confess, however, that I 
think many of the provisions of the Bill 
are very objectionable, and I also think 
the drafting requires amending very 
much. As, however, the Bill has passed 
the House of Commons, and the Go- 
vernment has undertaken to refer the Bill 
to the draftsman with a view to certain 
necessary alterations being made, I will 
only now ask your Lordships to affirm 
the principle of the measure, that Public 
Libraries are as necessary in Ireland as 
in England, and leave Amendments to be 
made in Committee to bring the Bill as 
nearly as possible into conformity with 
the English Act. 


Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Viscount Cross.) 


Lorp ACTON: My Lords, I need 
only say that it will, no doubt, be easy 
to propose Amendments in the Bill, 
which will be satisfactory to the noble 
Viscount. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he 
very glad to hear that it was proposed to 
establish Public Libraries in Ireland. 
It was as desirable that they should be 
established, and that books should 
available to be read by the publie in 
Ireland as in England, but in this case 
the matter was a somewhat difficult and 
complex one, It was obvious to anybody 
who had the slightest knowledge of the 
country that any Public L braries Act 
for Ireland must be different in many 
substantial respects from the Euglish 
Act, and that the Bill would want 
considerable amendment. The idea of 
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appointing brand-new staffs of librarians 
and other paid officers opened up a vista 
leading toa variety of complications which 
it was unnecessary on that occasion to 
dilate upon. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2# 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Tuesday 


the 22nd instant. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
QUESTION, 


WALES. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Bisuor or BANGOR asked 
the Lord President of the Council when 
the Charter for the University of Wales 
would be printed and circulated ? He 
also desired to kuow whether, accom- 
panying it,a list could be furnished of the 
numbers of bond fide students—that was 
to say, those who had paid the full 
sessional fee in the three con- 
stituted Colleges of the proposed Uni- 
versity for the last two or three years ? 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anxnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimberLeY): My Lords, in answer to 
the tirst question of the right rev. Pre- 
late, I am enabled to state that the 
Charter is already in print, and will be 
circulated morning. Not 
having had notice of the other question 
which the right rev. Prelate has asked 
me to the other information he re- 
quires, I cannot absolutely promise any- 
thing in the matter ; but I will endeavour 
to ascertain whether it can be given, and 
if I tind that is the shall be 
happy to furnish it. 


each of 


to-morrow 


as 


case I 


ORDINANCES OF THE SCOTTISH UNI- 
VERSITIES COMMISSIONERS, 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS, 

*Lorp SANDFORD asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when the Ordinances 
of the Scottish Universities Commis- 
sioners, presented to this House on the 
19th June, and, the same day, 
ordered to be printed, were likely to be 

Ile said, the delay had been 

Seven weeks had elapsed 
yesterday since the Ordinances were 
presented, They were circulated in the 

House of Commons on the 18th July, 

and were advertised for sale in the Public 

the 2Oth. This was a loug 


on 


circulated 7 
very serious, 


Press on 
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time for their Lordships to have to wait, 
especially as a proposal was likely to be 
made to modify one of them, and a 
period of the Session was approaching 
when it might be difficult to secure due 
attention to such a proposal. 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY: This 
matter depends upon the printers at 
Edinburgh, over whom I do not exercise 
all the control I could wish; but I am 
glad to be able to inform the noble Lord 
that the documents were despatched on 
Saturday. The intervening Bank Holi- 
day seems to have delayed our receiving 
them ; but when they arrive they will be 
at once circulated. 

Lorp BALFOUR asked whether the 
time which had elapsed since the 
19th June would count during which 
these Ordinances must lie on the 
Table before they become law, and also 
whether the forthcoming adjournment 
for a fortnight would be counted in the 
time ? If so, it seemed likely that the 
House would be deprived of an oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion at all 
upon them. A good many communica- 
tions, he might mention, had reached 
him on the subject of these Ordinances. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
wish attention had been drawn before to 
the fact that these Papers have not been 
printed, and I should have taken care 
they should have been expedited ; but I 
have been doing all I can in the matter. 
I will ascertain, in reference to what the 
noble Lord opposite has asked. I quite 
agree that it would be exceedingly 
wrong if the House were deprived of the 
opportunity of expressing its opinion 
simply because the printers in Edinburgh 
have been extraordinarily slow. 

*Lorp SANDFORD said, that, speak- 
ing from memory, he believed that under 
the Act adjournments did not count, and, 
therefore, these Ordinances would lie for 
12 working weeks. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
extremely obliged to the noble Earl for 
mentioning that. 


EDUCATION CODE. 
QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS, 


Viscount CROSS : I should also like 
to ask about the whole of the Edueation 
Schemes. Iam told there are a good 
many of them lying on the Table, and 


Lord Sandford 


{LORDS} 
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those who are particularly interested in 
these matters are anxious that the Ad- 
journment should not interfere with the 
time the House is to have for considering 
those Schemes. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
would ask noble Lords to observe that 
the Adjournment takes place for their 
convenience. Personally, I may say it 
makes no difference whatever tome. I 
certainly am not responsible for any 
inconvenience which arises from our 
adjourning in the middle of the Session. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING AMENDMENT 
BILL. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY: 
As this appears to be an occasion for 
obtaining miscellaneous information, I 
wish to ask the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Playfair) what he intends to do 
with the Merchant Shipping Bill? It 
is 2 most strange Bill. It was got 
secretly through the House of Commons 
—I believe at 12 o’clock at night— 
and was introduced as secretly into this 
House. As far as I can gather, 
itis a measure for subjecting the men 
engaged in the herring fishery at Yar- 
mouth and on the East Coast toa literary 
examination. I look upon modern legis- 
lation of this deseription as suspicious, 
and I hope the noble Lord will give us 
due notice when the Bill is to come on 
for Third Reading. 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, the Bill had 
certainly not gone seeretly through this 
House ; and the noble Marquess would 
remember, doubtless, that he made a speech 
fully explaining the provisions of the 
measure when the Second Reading was 
moved. He found that considerable 
opposition had arisen to the Bill, and he 


had, therefore, thought it fair to put off 


its further progress in order that its oppo- 
nents might have an opportunity of 
stating their case. With that object he 
had postponed it week after week, and 
he was still waiting for a promised 
Memorial from Grimsby. In the cireum- 
stances, he had put off the further stage 
until the 22nd, and would then be pre- 
pared to put the Bill down for any day 
that would meet the convenience of the 
noble Marquess. 
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CONVEYANCE OF MAILS BILL. 
(No. 223.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 42.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


COUNTY OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW 
BILL.—(No. 235.) 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments agreed to. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 224.) 


{8 Aucusr 1893} 





Reported from the Standing Committee 


without Amendment. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (BLIND 
AND DEAF CHILDREN) BILL.—(CNo. 219.) 

Reported from the Standing Committee 
with an Amendment: The Report of 
the Amendments made in Committee of 
the Whole House and by the Standing 
Committee to be received on Tuesday 
the 22nd instant. 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892, AMEND- 
MENT (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 220.) 
Reported from the Standing Committee 
without Amendment ; and to be read 3# 
on Monday the 28th instant. 


BURGHS GAS SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1876) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 226.) 
Reported from the Standing Committee 

with an Amendment : The Report there- 

of to be received on Tuesday the 22nd 
instant. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT 
SOCIETIES BILL.—No. 225.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments : The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday the 
24th instant. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (LEEDS AND 
LIVERPOOL CANAL) BILL, 





(No. 2) Bill. 1534 

CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NAVIGATION 
OF THE RIVERS AIRE AND CALDER) 
BILL. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER (GRAND JUNC 
TION CANAL) BILL. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (WARWICK AND 
BIRMINGHAM CANAL). 


Moved, That the Order made on the 
13th day of March last, 

“That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any Provisional Order or 
Provisional Certificate shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 27th day of June next,” 


| be dispensed with, and that the Bills be 


read 2°; agreed to: Bills read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 


| the Whole House on Tuesday the 22nd 
| instant. 


LAW OF COMMONS AMENDMENT BILL 
[H.L. }.—(CNo. 238.) 
Read 3° (according to Order); an 


Amendment made ; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS BILL [H.1.}]. 
(No. 234.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


COMPANIES (CERTIFICATE OF 
INCORPORATION) BILL [H.L.)].—(No. 236.) 
Read 3* (according to Order); an 
Amendment made ; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


STATUTORY RULES PROCEDURE BILL, 
(No. 237.) 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read, and discharged. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE BILL 
[H.L. |.—(No. 231.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (No. 2) BILL. 


Read 1*; to be printed; and to be 
read 2% on Tuesday the 22nd instant.— 
(The Lord Kensington.) (No, 243.) 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I beg to move—*“ That this House 
do now adjourn until Tuesday, 22nd 
instant, at a quarter past 4,” 


Motion agreed to, 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 
Five o'clock, to Tuesday the 22nd instant 
a quarter past Four o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 8th August 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


~ 


‘ANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PRO- 

VISIONAL ORDER (BIRMINGHAM 
CANAL NAVIGATIONS) BILL. 

Sin A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.) rose to move— 

“That the Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional 
Order [Birmingham Canal Navigations] Bill be 
re-committed to the General Committee on 
Railway and Canal Bills.” 

He said, that the Joint Committee who had 
had this matter under consideration had 
dismissed the Bill without hearing any- 
one in support of it. He made no reflee- 
tion on the Committee, which was a 
most able body; but they appeared to 
have been under a misconception. They 
seemed to have treated it as if it were a 
Private Bill promoted by the Canal Com- 
pany, whereas the Canal Company op- 
posed. The Board of Trade had remained 
neutral, and its only supporters were 
traders, who were not heard. The Canal 
Company had been in existence for 76 
years, originally starting with 500 shares, 
sinee watered without additional payments 
to 16,000, For the first 27 years of its 
existence the company had paid a divi- 
dend of over 70 per cent., and they still 
paid over 50 per cent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he submitted this was a 
matter that should have been taken into 
account by the Committee; but the 
Chairman, on the opening of the case, 
said he would not hear anything about 
capital. He (Sir A. Hickman) remon- 
stratel, and stated that the capital was 
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really the very essence of the question ; 
but he was, nevertheless, refused a hear- 
ing. In 1846 the London and South 
Western Railway guaranteed to pay a 
dividend on the canal share of £4 per 
share, and it was agreed that if the canal 
revenue amounted to more than that, the 
Canal Company should receive the sur- 
plus ; while, if less, the Railway Company 
would make up the deficiency. There 
appeared to be no consideration whatever 
for this novel agreement; but it was 
obvious that the aim of the Railway 
Company was to obtain control of the 
canal, which was the centre of the great 
canal system of the Midlands. There 
was through communication between the 
Mersey and the Humber, and between 
the Severn and the Thames, but in both 
instances the traffic had to pass over the 
Birmingham Canal. Thus, no doubt, it 
answered the purpose of the Railway 
Company, enabling them to obtain a 
grasp on the most important waterways 
of the Kingdom. The traders’ case was 
that the Railway Company used their 
power entirely to destroy this through 
traffic. As an illustration of this, he 
might say that the tolls on the Birming- 
ham Canal between London and Wolver- 
hampton were two and a-half times as 
much per mile as other canal tolls, whilst 
on the other route to Liverpool it was 
three to five times as much, and on the 
Hull route four times as much, One 
trader was prepired to give evidence 
showing that whereas he used to have 
10 bosts working to Hull, he now had 
only one; whilst, where another had 20 
to Liverpool, he now had none. The 
present maximum price of the Canal 
Company—this was a toll-taking canal— 
was for general goods Id. per mile per 
ton. A great number of goods were 
enumerated in respect of which this 
charge was applicable; but it was very 
singular that, though the canal went 
through a large coal and iron-producing 
country, those goods were not mentioned 
at all, and therefore came under the head 
of “other goods,” at I}d. per ton per 
mile. This was the state of things 
the Board of Trade found when 
they had to settle the Birmingham 
Canal tolls. A certain class of goods 
was increased by the present Bill, and 
coal was reduced to $d. per ton per mile 
and iron to fd. That did not appear to 
him to be at all unreasonable. A boat load 
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of coal was 30 tons, and the rate the 
Board of Trade proscribed would mean 
Is. dd. per boat load per mile. A boat 
load of 30 
tons, which at fd. would mean Is, 10}d. 
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iron likewise amounted to 
per boat load per mile. On the other hand, 
general goods could not be loaded to the 
extent of more than about eight tons, and 
at ld. the average price per boat load 
per mile would be only 8d., as against 
Is. 3d. for coal and 1s, 1O0}d. for iron. In 
view of those figures he did not think 
the proposals of the Board of Trade were 
at all unreasonable, having regard to the 
Canal Company’s existing powers. These 
and other considerations the Committee 
had entirely refused to listen to. It was 
quite true the Committee sat for several 
days, but the consideration was from the 
point of view of the Canal Company only, 
who were heard at great length. The 
Committee in their consideration seemed 
to have seized upon one salient point in 
the evidence—namely, by a statement by 
the Canal Company that the application 
of the tolls proscribed by the Board of 
Trade to their present traffic would mean 
a loss of £64,000 a year, or a loss in 
revenue of 20 per cent. That argument 
seemed to him to be based on the fallacy 
that reduced tolls did not mean an in- 
crease of traffic, whereas the traders were 
of opinion that the reduction of the tolls 
would be more than compensated for by 
the increased traffic. His own railway 
traffic amounted to about £40,000 a year, 
and the canal traffic to about £5,000 ; and 
if canal tolls were reduced, a large pro- 
portion of the railway traffic would be 
transferred to the canals. So far from 
injuring the Canal Company, he be- 
lieved it would be to their interest to 
reduce the tolls, but the real opponents 
ef the reduction were the London 
and North Western Railway Com- 
pany. He submitted, however, that 
the interests of a Railway Company 
should not be allowed to over-ride 
the interests of a great district like that 
served by the Birmingham Canal system. 
He begged to move the Resolution of 
which he had given notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Canal Tolls and Charges Pro- 
visional Order [Birmingham Canal Naviga- 
tions} Bill be re-committed to the General Com- 
mittee on Railway and Canal Bills."—(Sir A. 
Tickman.) 
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THE PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Mvunvewua, Shef- 
field, Brightside): Without endorsing 
every statement made by the hon. Mem- 
ber, I must admit that the proceedings of 
the Joint Committee with regard to this 
Bill were most extraordinary. I cannot 
but regret that the Joint Committee did 
not deal with this Bill as they had dealt 
with other Bills ; but somehow they were 
influenced by the statement of the Canal 
Company that it would lose 94 per cent. 
of its revenue—caleulated at the present 
rate of toll, of course. I regret that the 
Committee did not go thoroughly into 
the Bill, hear the evidence of traders, 
and eall upon the Board of Trade to say 
what they had to say with respeet to the 
effect of the reduction of tolls upon the 
general balance of trade. ‘The real truth 
is, the Canal Company is under the con- 
trol of the Railway Company, and I 
hope that so prejudicial an arrangement 
will be dealt with by Parliament. The 
Committee heard the Board of Trade 
fully on two incidental points : first, the 
interpretation to be put on Clause 18, 
which continues the present contract and 
limitation tolls; and, secondly, the 
accuracy of figures put in by the Canal 
Company showing the estimated loss in- 
flicted by the Schedule. But as regards 
the equity of reducing the present 
enormous tolls, or as regards the financial 
position of the company, or as regards 
the arguments to be deduced from the 
figures put in by the company, they 
never asked for any information from the 
Board of Trade, and, consequently, I had 
no opportunity of arguing the very strong 
ease which traders had for a reduction of 
the present tolls, which are nearly, if not 
quite, always the maximum authorised, 
and none of saying that the financial 
position of the company was such as to 
justify a curtailment of revenue. The 
traders’ case against the present Parlia- 
mentary powers and for change was 
never heard, and the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Sir A. Hickman) was 
more than once refused an opportunity 
of presenting it. In other cases, both 
Lord Northbrook’s Committee and in all 
eases the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mittee, if they had developed an opinion 
that the proposals of the Board of Trade 
were too onerous to the company affected, 
they gave an opportunity of argument 
on that point, and afterargument asked for 
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the observations of the Board of Trade. 
Thereafter, if they adhered to their 
opinion, they announced where they 
thought change desirable, and such 
change was made, either by agreement 
or otherwise. I thought the same course 
would be followed in the Birmingham 
case, and, therefore, carefully limited my 
observations, when called on, to the 
precise points referred to in each ques- 
tion—abstaining from remarks on general 
merits which I thought would be called 
for later. It was, therefore, a great 
surprise to me to find the Bill thrown 
out on a half-heard case. The Com- 
mittee have given no reasons for their 
rejection of the Bill, and there is nothing 
to show in what respect it is, in their 
opinion, short of being just and reason- 
able. <All that we can do, therefore, is to 
continue negotiations during the Recess, 
with a view to the presentation next 
Session of a Bill less open to objection 
from either side. This we shall do with 
the greatest care for, and consideration of, 
the conflicting interests, and the keenest 
desire to arrive at, or help Parliament to 
arrive at, a settlement of a very intricate 
question. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
was 2 Member of this Joint Committee, 
both on Railway Rates and on Canal 
Bills, up to the time almost when this 
particular Bill came before the Com- 
mittee, when he had withdrawn from it. 
He should like to endorse entirely what 
had been said by the President of the 
Board of Trade. How, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Joint Committee came 
to throw out the Bill as they did he 
could not conceive. There must have 
been some misapprehension as to the 
position of the Board of Trade before 
the Committee. It was a recognised 
fact, both before the Joint Committee 
on Railway Rates and, so far as he 
understood, before the Canal Rates Joint 
Committee also, that the Board of Trade 
were in no sense promoters of these 
measures, but were acting in a judicial 
capacity when the question of rates and 
tolls came before them. The Committee 
in this case seemed to have thought that 
the Bill, not having been promoted and 
backed up, counsel might back 
it up, by the Board of ‘Trade, that, there- 
fore, it was sufficient merely to hear the 
ease made by the Canal Company with- 
out hearing the traders, who, in this 
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particular case, were the real promoters 
of the Bill. Although they might not 
agree with the whole Bill, they were 
most interested in getting the Bill passed 
in some shape or other; and it did seem 
to him a thousand pities that after the 
Joint Committee had gone through the 
more difficult task of laying down 
general conditions affecting this canal 
and all other companies, on a mere 
question of rates and tolls they had 
thrown out the Bill, and so destroyed 
the effect even of the general conditions, 
because the general conditions affecting 
the other canals would not affect this 
particular Bill. That was a consider- 
able loss, and he did not conceive why 
the Joint Committee, upon the evidence 
submitted to them, should have acted in 
the hurried way they did, and have 
thrown out the Bill. They heard only 
one side—that of the Canal Company, 
and the traders were never heard. He 
perfectly agreed his hon, Friend had got 
a good case; but as this was a Joint 
Committee it was quite clear that a 
Resolution of that House would not set 
up again the Joint Committee. There- 
fore, he was afraid his hon. Friend would 
have to put up with bis grievance until 
next veurr, Would it not be possible for 
the Board of Trade to set up another 
Schedule 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA 
take advice on this point. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Burnley) ex- 
pressed his surprise that the hon, Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) should 
have made this attack upon the Joint 
Committee of which he was himself a 
Member, but from which he had been 
good enough to withdraw himself. He 
(Mr. Stanhope) was also a Member of 


should 


said, he 


the Joint Committee, which, in this 
matter, acted on exactly simi- 
lar lines as they did in dealing 
with previous questions. The difti- 
culty in the secanal matters, as 
in the case of railway matters, 


was that these Provisional Orders had 
no ostensible promoters. The Committee 
had a difficulty in obtaining a clear state- 
ment in favour of these Orders, and had 
to proceed in the dark, When they got 
to the Birmingham Canal Company, they 
found that the Board of Trade in the 
Provisional Order had allowed certain 
exceptional rates, known as contract and 
limitation tolls, to continue, and, conse- 
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quently, it was extremely difficult for 
the Joint Committee to deal with this 
matter at all until they had a great deal 
more knowledge than was submitted to 
them on behalf of the Board of Trade. 
The Committee heard with great care 
the case of the Canal Company, who, of 
course, unfortunately in this case as in 
others, applied against their own Pro- 
visional Order. When it became neces- 
sary to arrive at a conclusion the Com- 
mittee felt they must have more know- 
ledge and a complete inquiry into the 
whole subject before it was proper for 
Parliament to deal with it upon the terms 
set forth in the Provisional Order. He 
regretted the President of the Board of 
Trade had adopted the tone he had done, 
and the Committee in what they had 
done were actuated by a desire to do 
even-handed justice to all parties, and, if 
they were unable to come to a_ final 
decision, it was because they had not 
sufficient information before them. He 
hoped the course suggested by the 
Board of Trade as to deferring the 
matter, so that a new Order should be 
proposed next year, might be agreed to. 

Tne PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): Per- 
haps I may be allowed to say one word 
on behalf of South Staffordshire. I do 
not believe that it has had even-handed 
justice. The universal opinion in South 
Staffordshire is that a very grave in- 
justice has been done by the action of 
the Committee. The House is greatly in- 
debted to my hon, Colleague (Sir <A. 
Hickman), but I fear he must rest con- 
tent with the pledge given by my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
of Trade—that the question shall be 
thoroughly re-examined, and that the 
Board of Trade will introduce a Bill 
dealing with this great injustice. 

Sir A. HICKMAN said, after what 
had fallen from the President of the 
Board of Trade and the President of the 
Local Government Board, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


QUESTIONS, 
THE OFFICE OF WOODS, 
Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 


George's): I beg to ask the First Com- 
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missioner of Works whether the remuner- 
ation payable to the Crown Surveyor and 
Solicitor or other officer covers their 
advising the Crown with regard to Private 
Bills alleged to affect the estates under 
the management of the Office of Woods ; 
whether he is aware that the Office of 
Woods asserted the right to stop and did 
delay the Third Reading in this House of 
the London Improvements Bill of this 
Session (on the ground that it would 
authorise the reconstruction of a bridge 
upon the foreshore of the Thames), unless 
the London County Council agreed to 
come under obligation not to execute the 
work without the consent of that Depart- 
ment; and whether that Department 
were justified in refusing their consent 
unless the Council agreed to pay fees 
amounting to £42, and further agreed 
that the compensation to be made by the 
Council as promoters of the undertaking 
to the Office of Woods in their capacity 
of landowner should be fixed by special 
method on a basis more liberal to the 
landowner than that provided by the 
Lands Clauses Acts ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hisverr, Oldham) : 
My right hon, Friend has asked me to 
answer this question. The Surveyors 
employed by the Office of Woods are 
paid by fees when employed. The 
Solicitor of the Oitice of Woods is paid 
by salary, and all Solicitor’s work in con- 
nection with Private Bills is done by 
him without further remuneration, though 
it is usual for the Office to make charges 
for deeds prepared by him. The London 
Improvements Bill proposes to empower 
the London County Council to occupy 
and use foreshore vested in Her Majesty, 
and the works to be authorised may pre- 
judicially affect other property vested in 
Her Majesty, and the Bill is, therefore, 
one to which the Queen's consent is 
required. The Queen’s cousent requires 
the certificate of a Commissioner of 
Woods, and such certificate was given in 
the case of this Bill as soon as the Com- 
missioner of Woods was satisfied that the 
interests of Her Majesty were properly 
protected. This protection consisted of 
an agreement providing for reasonable 
compensation in the event of the works 
authorised prejudicially affecting the 
property referred to, and for the payment 
of such charges as are usual in such 
cases, and of the introduction of the usual 
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clause where it is intended to occupy 
or use property vested in Her Majesty. 


CUSTOMS’ BOATMEN. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether there is a 
probability of the Department deciding 
soon on the justice of the claims of the 
Customs’ boatmen, already brought to 
notice; whether there are several hundred 
employed on the Thames to board vessels 
on arriving and remain on board until 
passengers or cargo are removed ; whether 
this entails sometimes duty of 100 hours 
a week on day or night watch ; whether, 
when a vessel is detained in quarantine 
owing to contagious disease, the Customs’ 
officer is bound to remain on board ; 
whether their stations at the docks are 
insanitary ; and whether, inasmuch as 
their employment involves risk and hard- 
ship, he will consider the possibility of 
making an improvement in their remune- 
ration 7 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: In reply to 
the first and last paragraphs, I am in a 
position to inform my ‘hon, Friend that the 
Treasury has arrived at a decision upon 
the Memorials of the boatmen, and will 
immediately communicate that decision 
to the Commissioners of Customs. One 
hundred and tive boatmen are employed in 
boarding vessels in the Thames. ‘Those 
having charge of vessels proceeding to 
the docks are usually relieved within 
four hours of being boarded, while 
officers in charge of vessels discharging 


in the river remain on board till the 
cargo is out, but in no case does this 
entail duty of 100 hours per week. Ifa 


vessel on arrival is found to be infected 
or suspected, the Customs’ officers do not 
board the vessel; and if a vessel after 
being boarded is detained by the Port 
Sanitary Medical Officer of Health, any 
Customs’ officer would be withdrawn un- 
less the medical officer objected. The 
sanitary arrangements at the stations in 
the docks are believed to be in good con- 
dition, but complaints of defeets always 
receive ready attention. 

EVACUATION OF WITU BY THE 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is intended to present to Par- 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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Officers. 


liament any Papers relating to the 
evacuation by the Imperial British East 
Africa Company of Witu ? 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 


wick): Yes, Sir; Papers will be laid. 
STUDENT INTERPRETERS FOR THE 
EAST. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what decision has been 
arrived at with reference to the re-estab- 
lishment of the School of Student Inter- 
preters at Constantinople or elsewhere ? 

Sir E. GREY : Owing to its expense 
the school at Constantinople will not 
be re-established. The Authorities at 
Oxford University have consented to 
give facilities for the reception and train- 
ing of student interpreters in connection 
with those given to students destined 
for the Indian Civil Service. There are 
already Professors of Arabic and Persian 
at Oxford, and the University is pre- 
pared to appoint a Professor of Turkish, 
who would also teach modern Greek. 
Details as to salaries and other payments 
are now being considered by the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Has any 
application been received fromCambridge ? 
Have the authorities there expressed 
any disinclination to establish a similar 
school ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I am not aware that 
any application was made to Cambridge. 


MILITIA OFFICERS, 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): 1 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether officers entering the Line 
through the Militia are allowed to do 
duty at the depot when permanent 
Militia officers are available; and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of only employing on such duties Militia 
officers who have served long enough to 
be available for Courts Martial 7 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camree i - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): Any Militia officer who 
has served two trainings, or obtained the 
certificate preseribed in Article 14 of the 
Militia Regulations, is eligible to be 
called up for duty at the depot whenever 
the number of recruits to be trained 
renders special help necessary. The 
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selection of officers in such cases is left 
to the local military authorities, and I 
am not inclined to interfere with their 
discretion in the matter. No difficulty 
in obtaining for Court Martial duty 
officers of sufficient service has come to 
the knowledge of the War Office. 


CARBURY POLLING LISTS. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
the lists of voters for the Carbury polling 
district of the North Kildare Division of 
the County of Kildare have not been pub- 
lished on the date and in the places 
prescribed by Statute; if so, who is to 
blame for this breach of the Franchise 
Law; and what steps will the Irish 
Government take to prevent a repetition 
of such neglect ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr... Moriey, Neweastle- 
upou-T yne) : The lists were duly 
delivered to the Constabulary for publi- 
vation by the Clerk of the Crown and 
Peace. They were posted up in one 
portion of the polling district, but inad- 
vertently omitted to be posted in other 
portions of the district. The mistake 
was rectified on the 30th ultimo. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
This is a matter in which the public take 
a keen interest. Who is to blame ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think it was 
the sergeant of police who made the 
mistake, 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the Rule of the 
Road at Sea applies to fleets engaged in 
manoeuvres; if not, is the Rule to be 
disregarded by fleets during manoeuvres 
when meeting stranger ships, vessels, or 
boats not forming part of the manceuvring 
Heet ; whether there is any Rule at all, 
and, if so, what Rule, for preventing 
collision between such stranger ships and 
the ships of the fleet ; and are there any 
means of informing such stranger ships 
that the Rule of the Road will not be 
observed 

Tue SECRETARY to tur ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurriLeworrn, 
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Laneashire, Clitheroe): The Rule of the 
Road does not apply to individual ships 
or parts of a fleet on meeting, or passing, | 
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when that fleet is actually engaged in 
manoeuvres ; but it applies to all cases of 
a fleet meeting a stranger, be he steamer, 
sailing ship, or boat. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the War Department has re- 
stricted the selection of medical and 
surgical examiners for the competitive 
examinations for admission to the Army 
Medical Service solely to the Examiners 
of the two London Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons ; whether it is the case 
that a large proportion of the Army 
Medical Staff, including the Director 
General and four out of the Surgeon 
Major Generals, hold as their only 
qualification Scottish diplomas ; and why 
a monopoly is now to be conferred on the 
London Medieal Schools, to the detri- 
ment of the Medical Corporations in 
Scotland and other parts of the United 
Kingdom ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
No restriction is intended as to the 
Medical Schools from which examiners 
shall be selected ; but the first list of 
examiners underthe new system has been 
selected from the Colleges named, partly 
on the ground of accessibility. The 
appointments are for four years only, and 
when a vacancy occurs it will be for con- 
sideration whether the new examiner 
shall be taken from the Scottish or Irish 
Colleges. 1 am informed that rather less 
than one-third of the Army medical 
officers hold Scottish diplomas. 

Dr. MACGREGOR — (Inverness- 
shire) : I wish to ask whether the action 
of the right hon. Gentleman's Depart- 
ment is not calculated to throw a slight 
on the Scottish Medical Corporations ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: The restriction 
is for four years. Is not this an instance 
of the centralisation of affairs in London 
to the detriment of the Kingdom at 
large, especially that part of it called 
Scotland ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is equally to the detriment of that 
part of the Kingdom called Ireland. 
There is no intention to do anything of 
the kind suggested, 
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Dr. MACGREGOR : Can the right 


hon. Gentleman explain his reasons for 
this unpatriotic course ? 


Steamboat Racing 


[No answer was given. ] 


Dr. MACGREGOR: 
notice that I shall call attention 
question on the Estimates. 


I beg to give 
to the 


PROPOSED WELSH UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Edueation whether Mr. QO. M. 
Edwards, M.A., was sent by him to 
visit and report upon the four Welsh 
Colleges of Bangor, Aberystwith, Lam- 
peter, and Cardiff, with a view to the 
establishment of «a Welsh University 
with constituent Colleges ; whether Mr. 
Edwards reported in favour of the inclu- 
sion of Lampeter ; and whether he will 
lay the Report upon the Table ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acianp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Mr. Edwards was invited 
to draw up a Report upon the whole 
question of a University for Wales. His 
visits, which were left entirely to his 
own discretion, included the Four Col- 
leges mentioned and several other places. 
The Report was made solely for the 
use of Members of the Government, and 
for the Committee of the Privy Council, 
which considered the Draft Charter. I 
do not propose to lay it on the Table, 
but I am quite willing to inform the hon. 
Member that in the Report, which con- 
sisted mainly of information rather than 
recommendations, Mr. Edwards did not 
report in favour of the inclusion of St. 
David's College, Lampeter. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation if 
he can inform the House what will be 
the cost of establishing a Welsh Uni- 
versity, and how the will be 
provided # 

Mr. ACLAND : Tam not able to say 
what would be the cost of establishing a 
Welsh University. No doubt part of 
the cost would be defrayed from fees. 
The question of a State grant, such as is 


cost 


given, for instance, to Victoria Univer- 
sity, has not yet been formally raised, 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Will 


the right hon. Gentleman lay on the Table 
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on the Thames. 


the Report of Lord Aberdare’s Com- 
mittee on the same points ? 


Mr. ACLAND: Lord Aberdare’s 
Committee reported under very different 
circumstances. The Report is in the 
Library. I am not aware it is out of 
print. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): Has the right hon. Gentleman any 
intention of establishing a Welsh Uni- 
versity ¢ 

Mr. ACLAND: The Charter is on 
the Table of both Houses. 


STEAMBOAT RACING ON THE THAMES, 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade whether anything has 
been done by the Board of Trade to put 


a stop to the dangerous practice of 
racing steamers on the Thames and 


elsewhere 7 

Tur PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I have been in communi- 
cation with the Thames Conservancy on 
the subject to which my hon. Friend 
refers, and several convictions for 
reckless navigation on the river have 
recently been obtained. I have urged 
that proceedings should be taken in every 
case in which there is sufficient evidence, 
and that the maximum penalty should be 


pressed for. In one ease of reckless 
navigation in London last month I 


ordered an investigation, which resulted 
in the suspension of a master’s certificate 
for three months ; and in a recent case of 
collision through racing in the Bristol 
Channel a master was ordered to pay 
£125. The Board of Trade have also 
warned the several Thames Companies 
of the extreme danger of reckless naviga- 
tion, and Iam glad to say that in each 
instance I have received the most satis- 
factory assurances as to the future. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : Has 
the Board of Trade had its attention 
called to the enormous crowds of pas- 
sengers on these steamers ? Do they not 
exceed the number allowed by the Board 
of Trade certificate ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: That does 


not 


arise out of the question on the Paper. 
There is a question dealing with that 
point down for another day this week. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
RATES, 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House a Memo- 
randum explanatory of the circumstances 
and principles upon which the Treasury 
have acted in fixing the net values of 
Government property in the County of 
London, upon which the contribution in 
lieu of rates is based ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: My _ hon. 
Friend will find the information he de- 
sires in the Treasury Minute of June 
25, 1874 (Parliamentary Paper No, 234 
of that year), and a Memorandum read 
by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House on the same day (/fansard, 
vol, 220, page 477). The valuations for 
the County of London have all been 
settled by the Treasury Valuer with the 
Assessment Committees of the several 
Unions, who have in every case declared 
the valuations to be fair and reasonable. 





INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Edueation by 
what Act of Parliament Clause 91 of 
the Scheme for Intermediate Education 
in the County of Merioneth is authorised ; 
and whether the provisions of that clause 
are compatible with those laid down in 
Clause 16 of “The Endowed Schools 
Act, 1869," and are anthorised by 
Clause 14 of ** The Intermediate Educa- 
tion (Wales) Aet, 1889” ? 

Mr. ACLAND: This clause was ap- 
proved by the Education Department 
substantially as received by them from 
the Charity Commissioners. The De- 
partment are not authorised to determine 
the legality of the provisions in this 
clause, whieh can only be determined by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ; and in order that the question 
may come before the Judicial Committee 
it is necessary that the Scheme should 
first he approved by the Department, I 
may point out, however, that the clause 


in question is expressly made subjeet to 


the provisions of the clauses of the 
Endowed Schools Act, I869, and the 
Intermediate Edneation (Wales) Act, 
ISSY, mentioned in the question, so 
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that in no case could it be operative 
except so far as it was authorised by 
those Acts. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman take steps to get 
the opinion of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council on this clause? It 
appears to me to absolutely infringe the 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. ACLAND: Anybody can raise 
the point. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : How 
can it be raised ? If the clause is con- 
trary to the Endowed Schools Act and 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
it surely ought not to be put into a 
Scheme. Ought not its legality to be 
ascertained first 7 

Mr. ACLAND : It is open to anyone 
who chooses to raise a legal question 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : And does 
the right hon. Gentleman suggest that a 
private individual should go to the im- 
mense expense of taking the case before 
the Privy Council in order to check the 
action of the Government ? 

Mr. ACLAND: We have accepted 
the Scheme as legal, and it is for those 
who question its legality to raise the 


point. 
PLURALITY APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE, 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES  (Lyun 


Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he has any objee- 
tion to lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return specifying the names 
and offices of all those who hold more 
than one public post or office, or who 
draw pay, pension, or allowances from 
more than one public souree, whether the 
source be moneys voted by Parliament, 
the Consolidated Fund, any other 
publie moneys, and specifying also the 
attached such post or 
office, and the allowance, or 
pension thereto attached 7 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The notes to 


the Estimates give every ease in which 


or 


duties to each 


salary x 


pay, pension, or allowance is received 
from more than one public source. The 
extra work and expense imposed on 
Departments by the numerous Returns 
now asked for are a serious matter, and I 
hope that hon, Members will consider, 
before moving for Returns of this nature, 
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whether the object justifies the expense. 
Perhaps my hon. Friend, if he thinks the 
information of sufficient importance, will 
communicate with me in order that we 
may agree upon the most convenient and 
the least expensive form by which his 
object can be attained. 


THE AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE, 

Mr. FORWOOD (Laneashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General at what times were the mails 
from the United States brought by the 
Etruria, which arrived at Queenstown 
on Friday last, delivered at Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Glasgow, and at what 
times would they have been delivered had 
the services of special trains and vessels 


been employed for their transmission 
from Queenstown; and can he yet 
say whether letters superscribed “ via 
Queenstown,” posted in the United 


States for Great Britain or Ireland, are 
forwarded by vessels bound for South- 
ampton, and under what cireum- 
stances 7 

*Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.): I 


have applied for, but have not yet 
received, the information which will 
enable me to answer the first part of 


the question. 
Roche’s Point at 9 p.m. on Friday, and 
the mails were landed at Queenstown 


between 10 and 1] pam. This was 
not one of the cases for which 
the special service was intended. I have 


not yet received a communication from 

Washington as to the Rule adopted under 
circumstances referred to in the latter 
part of the question, 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) 
whether, if a special train had 
employed, letters coming by the Etruria 
could not have been replied to by the 
Cunard steamer which sailed on Sunday 
morning instead of waiting for the White 
Star steamer on Thursday ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY replied that the 
object of the special train arrangement 
was chiefly to secure the arrival of mails 
within hours. That would 
not apply in the case mentioned by the 
hon. Member. 


asked 


been 


business 


Mr. SEXTON: Was not one of the 
chief objects to secure not only the 
rapid delivery of letters, but also facilities 
for promptly replying to them ? 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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Question. 


*Mr. A. MORLEY: That was un- 
doubtedly one of the objects, but it would 
only apply in a small proportion of 
cases. 

Mr. FORWOOD: My question had 
reference to the delivery of mails in the 
North of England, not in London. 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: I do not think 
it would have made any difference, but 
I will inquire. 

Mr. SEXTON: I should like to 
understand why, for the sake of « small 
expenditure, commercial men in London 
and other great business centres had 
their replies to America delayed by four 
days ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: This was not a 
vase in which a special service would 
have been supplied. 

Mr. SEXTON: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted that one of the 
main objects of the special service was 
to facilitate the transmission of replies 
to American letters, how is it that the 
Regulations would not apply in such a 
“ase as this ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The time fixed 


for the running of specials was when the 


mails arrived between 2 and 7 p.m. ; 
but these mails would not have been 
landed until between 10 and 11 p.m. 


That was why the special service did not 
come in. 

Mr. FORWOOD: When did the 
letters leave Queenstown, seeing that 
they were not delivered in Liverpool till 
4 o'clock on Saturday afternoon ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: They were 
landed between 10 and I1, and were 
sent by special train, which caught up 
the mail. 


THE ALIEN QUESTION, 

Mr. STEWART WALLACE (Tower 
Hamlets, Limehouse): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade when the 
Report of the Commissioners sent to the 
United States of America, to inquire 
into the alien question, will be cireu- 
lated ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Ii stated 
Friday last that the Reports in question 
will be circulated during the present 
month, and the Labour Department have 
others in preparation whieh will shortly 
follow. 


ou 
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Ball Cartridge 


CASUAL RELIEF AT FOLKESTONE, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he is aware that 
there is no provision made at Folkestone 
for the relief of the casual poor; that 
the nearest casual ward is placed at 
Elham, six miles from Folkestone on a 
cross country road and two miles from 
the nearest railway station; that the 
casual ward accommodation at Elham is 
utterly inadequate to meet the require- 
ments of the casuals sent from Folkestone, 
Sandgate, Hythe, &c., who are occa- 
sionally huddled, men and women alike, 
into the stable tosleep ; and if, consider- 
ing that Folkestone contributes two- 
thirds of the rate and only returns 12 out 
of 35 Guardians, the Local Government 
Board will consider the advisability of 
dissociating Folkestone from the rural 
districts and granting the borough a 
Union of its own ? 

Tut PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
casual ward for the Elham Union, in 
which Folkestone is comprised, is 
situated at Elham, whieh is about five 
miles from Folkestone Town Hall and 
about a mile from Lyminge Station, I 
am informed by the Guardians that the 
instructions to the relieving officer, on 
which he always acts, are to send the 
aged and infirm by train and the very 
ill by covered conveyance, and in cases 
of extreme indisposition to provide ac- 
commodation at Folkestone. The vagrant 
wards at Elham are ordinarily sufficient : 
but the number of vagrants has largely 
increased, in consequence, it is believed, 
to a considerable extent, of a disecon- 
tinuance of a task of work. The number 
relieved this year is not far short of 
double what it was at the corresponding 
When the number 
of men has exceeded the accommodation 
in the wards, they have been accom- 
modated in on the workhouse 
premises, on platforms specially prepared 
and covered with mattresses. It has 
only been on very rare oceasions that the 
accommodation for women in the wards 
has been inadequate. I see no reason 
for constituting Folkestone a separate 
Union. If the cireumstances require 
that an additional casual ward should 
be provided at Folkestone, the Guardians 
can do this, 


period of last year. 


stables 
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BARON VON PILSACH AND SAMOA. 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has observed that 
during a recent interview, reported in 
The New Zealand Herald, Baron vou 
Pilsach, who was appointed President of 
the Municipal Council of Samoa, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Berlin Treaty, and has now retired from 
that office, declared it to be the general 
opinion that annexation by one of the 
Powers would be the best thing that 
could happen to Samoa; and whether, 
in the course of his communications with 
the Treaty Powers respecting the future 
government of Samoa, he will give due 
prominence to this suggestion, and urge 
its adoption in the interests of the British 
subjects who now constitute the most im- 
portant element of the European popula- 
tion in Samoa ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I cannot say whether 
this report is authentic. In any case, it 
does not clearly appear which Power 
either Baron von Pilsach or the hon. 
Member would wish to annex Samoa; 
aud it is not possible for any one of the 
three Powers interested to make pro- 
posals on the basis of such 2 rumour, 


CROSSHILL PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
STRATHARON., 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Seotland 
whether, before sanctioning the Scheme 
of Secondary Education for the County 
of Lanark, he will carefully investigate 
the claims of Crosshill Publie School, 
Stratharon, to be a Central School for 
Higher Education ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryax, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I shall consider carefully 
any representations made to me in regard 
to the Crosshill Sehcol before sanetion- 
ing the scheme for Lanarkshire, and shall 
communicate in regard to it with the 
County Committee, 


BALL CARTRIDGE AT ALDERSHOT, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whether 
it is the fact that twice recently during 
manoeuvres at Aldershot several rounds 
of ball eartridge have either been actually 
fired or have been discovered amongst 
the blank cartridges issued to the troops ; 
whether it is the fact that the new dummy 
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paper bullets differ little in appearance 
from the actual bullet; and who is re- 
sponsible for the issue of ball cartridge 
instead of blank cartridge ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
Some ball cartridges have been found 
among the blank cartridges issued at 
Aldershot ; and inquiry is being made 
into the circumstances. The dummy 
bullet is blue with a white tip, the real 
bullet is nickel-covered, besides being 
much heavier. It is not understood how 
one can be mistaken for the other. 


LOANS FOR ALLOTMENT PURPOSES. 

Mr. SCOTT-MONTAGU (Hants, 
New Forest) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether, 
considering that the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners are authorised under the 
provisions of “ The Small Holdings Act, 
1892,” to advance money for the pur- 
chase of land under the said Act by the 
County Council, advances can be made 
by the said Commissioners for the pur- 
chase of land for allotment purposes by 
County Councils under the provisions of 
the Allotments Acts, 1887 and 1890 7 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Public 


Works Loan Commissioners are em- 


powered to lend, under the Allotments | 


Acts, 1887 and 1890, to County Councils 
whatever sums they are by those Acts 
authorised to borrow. 


THE GUNS OF H.M.S, “COLOSSUS.” 

ApwiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether it is true, as 
reported, that three of the four 12-inch 
45-ton guns in H.M.S. Colossus are dis- 
abled, owing to the A tubes being cracked 
near the muzzle; whether the guns in 
question are of the same mark or type 
as the gun which burst on board the 
Collingwood a few years back ; whether 
any spare 12-inch guns are in store at 
Malta which can be supplied in place of 
those disabled in the Colossus; if not, is it 
intended to order another first-class iron- 
clad to the Mediterranean to relieve this 
disabled ship ; and are the guns in ques- 
tion of Woolwich manufacture, or were 
they supplied by contract ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It is not true that the A tubes of three 
of the 12-inch guns of the Colossus are 
eracked near the muzzle. But these 
three guns have been provisionally con- 


Mr. Hanbury 
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demned for scoring after a considerable 
number of rounds. They will be re- 
examined at Woolwich to ascertain what 
repair is wanted before they are again 
issued for service. They are not of the 
Mark I. type, like the gun which burst 
on board the Collingwood. None of 
those guns are now afloat. The guns of 
the Colossus have already been replaced 
by three guns from the Malta Reserve. 
The guns taken out of the Colossus were 
of Elswick manufacture. 


CHANGES IN THE ARMY MEDICAL 
SERVICE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how many changes have 
taken place in the officers holding the 
post of principal medical officer of the 
following districts since Ist January, 
1891: Aldershot, Portsmouth, Dover, 
Devonport, Woolwich, London, Col- 
chester, York, Edinburgh, Chester, 
Dublin, and Belfast; and whether, in 
the interest of the efficiency of the Army 
Medical Department, he can arrange that 
these officers shall enjoy the usual Staff 
period of tenure of office for five years ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
At the stations named in the question the 
number of changes of principal medical 
officers (including officers in temporary 
charge peuding the appointment otf a 
successor) were, since January 1, 1891— 
Aldershot, one ; Portsmouth, three ; 
Dover, three; Devonport, five ; Wool- 
wich, four; London, one; Colchester, 
none; York, one; Edinburgh, two; 
Chester, one; Dublin, two; Belfast, 
three. With one exception these changes 
have been unavoidable as a consequence 
of the officers reaching the age for com- 
pulsory retirement, or being required to 
relieve officers abroad who had to retire, 
or who completed their prescribed tour 
of Foreign Service. These causes pre- 
clude any fixed period for the tour of 
Home Service. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE ACCOUNT, 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether, by the General Order 
seis, it is intended to substitute a 
number of new books, schedules, and 
returns which will not come into foree in 
the Inland Revenue ; and whether, in 
view of the fact that this intention runs 
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counter to the revised system that estab- 
lished a uniform system for the two 
Departments, and which came into opera- 
tion on Ist June, 1882, and will entail 
very cousiderable additional expense, he 
will consider whether any financial 
arrangement, originvally estimated without 
reference to the actual counter-scheme 
since issued, should be revised by calling 
for another Return from the Inspectors 
and Collectors now that the new scheme 
is before them ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It has 
decided, after full consideration and with 
the approval of the Treasury, to adopt a 
modified system of warehouse accounts in 
the Customs Service, together with a 
central stock account to be kept in the 
Statistical Office in London, Although 
the change will involve some increase of 
expense in the first instance, it is fully 
expected to prove in a very short time 
less expensive than the present system 
of accounts. It is not proposed to call 
for any additional Return or Estimate in 
reference to the Customs General Order 
No. 44, as all necessary inquiries were 
made before that Order was issued, 


heen 


PRIVATE MEMBERS’ NIGHTS. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, seeing that no 
private Member has thought fit to ballot 
for a place at 9 o'clock on Friday, 25th 
August, and that there have been several 
occasions recently when it has been found 
impossible to keep a House on Friday 
evenings, Her Majesty’s Government 
will, after Friday, 18th August, propose 
to the House to take the whole time of 
the House ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I will read to my 
right hon. Friend a few words from the 
Order which was passed on March 
30— 

“ Provided always that whenever the Govern- 

ment of Ireland Bill is appointed on Friday, 
except for proceedings in Committee, the House 
do meet at 3 o'clock, and that Bill do have pre- 
cedence of the Orders of the Day and Notices of 
Motion.” 
My right hon. Friend will see that, as 
far as Fridays are concerned, there is no 
occasion for any further consideration of 
the matter while the stages of the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill are before the 
House. 


{8 Aucusr 1893} 
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AN AUTUMN SITTING. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire): May I 
ask the Prime Minister whether it is 
convenient for him now to inform the 
House whether the Government have 
come to any decision upon the holding of 
an Autumn Sitting ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In 
answer to my hon. Friend, I was not 
aware that he or any other Member was 
about to put this question, but there is 
no difficulty in answering. The Govern- 
ment adhere to their intention, which 
has been already announced to the House, 
not to advise any adjournment of the 
House until we have disposed of the 
remaining stages of the Government of 
Ireland Bill, and until we have achieved 
the business of voting Supply. The 
Government will be disposed then to 
advise an adjournment of the House with 
a view to Autumn Sittings for the 
despatch of business. 


MOTION, 


ADJOURNMENT, 
EAST INDIA CURRENCY. 
Mr. Chaplin, Member for the Sleaford 


Division of Lincolnshire, rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—namely, the recent 
changes which have been made in the 
Currency of India, by the closing of the 
Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver 
with the sanction of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment ; but the pleasure of the House 
not having been signified, Mr. Speaker 
called on those Members who supported 
the Motion to rise in their places, and 
not less than 40 Members having accord- 
ingly risen :-— 

*Mr. CHAPLIN said: I make this 
Motion for the Adjournment of the House 
for the purpose of discussing a really 
important matter—namely, the changes 
which have recently been made in the 
eurrency of India with the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I ven 
ture to think that that is a discussion 
which has already been too long post- 


poved, The postponement must not be 
in any way ascribed to our fault, 
Her Majesty’s Government, in their 
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discretion, persistently refused to allow | best of my knowledge, have never been 


any opportunity whatever of discuss- 
ing this question before the change 
was made, although repeated appeals 
were addressed to them by gentlemen on 
both sides of the House; and since the 
change was made I found that it 
would be out of Order to do what I fully 
intended to do and what I had hoped to 
do—namely, raise this question upon the 
Vote on Account, and, consequently, 
there would have been no other oppor- 


| 
{ 


tunity of raising the question at all until | 


we arrived at the time when the 
Indian Budget might be presented, 
which, judging from the announcement 
made this afternoon, will probably be in 
the closing days of the Session, and pos- 
sibly in the month of October. Under 
these circumstances, I 
hesitation whatever in resorting to the 
only expedient open to me—that of 
moving the Adjournment ; and in view of 
the great importance of this change—the 
effects which it is likely to produce in all 
parts of the world, and, indeed, which 
it has produced 
think that any apology is needed 
from me for moving the Adjournment. 
Now, I wish to say at once that whatever 
criticisms I may find it my duty to make 
upon the conduct of Her Majesty's 
Government at home I should find it 
very hard to blame the Government of 
India for the action which they have 
taken with regard to the currency of that 


country. Their position has been one of 


have had no | 


contradicted—which have never been 
successfully disproved. The substance 
of those arguments will be found ina 
Despatch from the Government of India to 
the Secretary of State, and in a Memo- 
randum by Sir David Barbour which 
was dated 2Ist June, 1892, and the 
effect of which, in a word, was this— 
that there was no country which would 
benefit so greatly or would receive such 
advantages from a uniform standard of 
yvalueas Great Britain, having regard to the 
scope of her commerce and the immense 
transactions of her finance ; that it would be 
a perfectly safe measure ; and that it would 
be a final measure ; whilst the adoption of 
a universal gold standard, even if it were 
possible, would not be without consider- 
able risks. That is the language of the 
Government of India, which has been 


‘used over and over again towards the 
English Government in reference to this 


already—I do not | 


It is impossible, I say, for 
a responsible Government like that, 
or for any Financial Minister like 
Sir David Barbour, to make stronger 
or more urgent statements and repre- 
sentations than those which I have 
quoted; and though I particularly 
desire to avoid anything of dogmatism 


question. 


{on a question which | know to be one 


of peculiar difficulty like this, and though 
I speak of my own views with alldeference 
to those of others who differ from me, I 
do not hesitate to say that in the views 


' which have been expressed from time to 


quite peculiar and exceptional difficulty. | 


For year after year they have been urging 
on the attention of the English Govern- 
ment the great and growing troubles of 
their financial situation, and urging it in 


vain. 


no fault whatever of their own; that 
the source of all theirdifficulties—namely, 
the constant fluctuations and the ever-re- 
curring falls in the value of silver—was 
entirely beyond their control ; that it was 
primarily due to and caused by legislation 
hostile tosilver on the part of othercoun- 
tries ; and that—and this is, perhaps, the 
most important of all their suggestions to 
the English Government—the only effee- 
tual way of meeting it was by promoting an 
International Agreement for the free 


This 


coinage of silver as well as gold. 


policy they recommended upon grounds 
and supported by arguments which, to the 


Mr. Chaplin 


This situation, they have pointed | 


out with perfect truth, was owing to | 
in my judgment, been conspicuous for their 


time by the Indian Government I 
absolutely coneur. But to these ap- 
peals, and to all similar appeals, which 
have been made from time to time 
successive Governments in this country 
have persistently refused to listen ; and the 
present Administration in particular have, 


| hostility to silver and silver interests, and, 
indeed, I think that I may say to almost 


every proposal which has been made to 
promote the increased use of silver 
throughout the world. What has been 
the consequence of this state of things 7 
It has been very simple, and as unfor- 
tunate as simple, for the Government of 
India have found themselves at last 
confronted with the danger of bank- 
ruptey on the one hand, or the neces- 
sity of closing the Mints to the free 
coinage of silver on the other. It 
is this latter policy — which is net 
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what they desired—which is open to 
innumerable objections, and which I 
believe is full of dangers not only to 
India itself, but to the commercial inte- 
rests of the world at large, that has been 
practically forced upon them by the 
attitude of the English Government, and 
which they have at last been reluctantly 
driven to adopt. Now, that is the posi- 
tion with which we are confronted at 
this moment. It is not denied, even by 
the Government of India themselves, 
that this policy is open to grave risks, 
and to an almost countless number of 
objections ; and Tam bound to say that, in 
my opinion, it is only right that Parlia- 
ment should at the earliest opportuuity— 
though Her Majesty’s Government have 
done their utmost to prevent it—consider 
the whole of this subject, and, above all, 
endeavour to ascertain what the 
grave objections to this policy on the 
one hand,and what are the compensating 
advantages to be expected from it on the 
other. Now, as far the latter are 
concerned, I think that they need oceupy 


are 


as 





but little of our time, because, as a| 
matter of fact, the single, the main 


advantage which was anticipated and 
hoped for from this poliey—namely, the 
fixity of the rupee and the stability of 
the exchange between India and England 
—has not been by any means secured. 
If the Indian Government continue to be 
unable to tell their Council bills, as they 
are at present—and if you ask half the 
men of business they will tell you that 
that is what is going to happen—it will 
not be, and it cannot be, secured at all ; 
and in that case the whole of your scheme 
will have failed in the special object for 
which all the risks of your policy, and 
all the objections to that policy, have 
been incurred. There remain to be con- 
sidered the advantages to the employés 
and the servants of the Indian Govern- 
ment and the gain to the Revenue which 
the Government will appropriate by 
artificially raising the value of the 
rupee. As to the gain to the servants 
and employés of the Government, it is 
hardly worth considering. Even if the 
Government had sueceeded in keeping 
the rupee at Is. 4d., the gain would have 
been trifling. As it is, all the advantage 
they derive is the difference between an 
exchange of Is, 2}d., or whatever it had 
fallen to, and an exchange of 1s. 35d., 
which it to-day. With reganl to) 
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Revenue, it is true that the Government 
will profit by artificially raising the value 
of the rupee. They will also escape the 
necessity of a direct increase of taxation. 
Yes ; but how do they do this? They 
escape it in reality by nothing but taxation 
in another form, which is not quite so 
easy for the natives to discover. You 
escape a deficit in your Revenue by 
tampering with the currency of India 
and artificially raising the value of the 
rupee. But the effect of artificially 
raising the value of the rupee is to lower 
pro tanto the value of everything else. 
Every native who has debts to pay,or who 
has taxes or fixed payments to make, must 
give more of his produce in the future 
than hehad to give before, for the purpose 
of meeting his obligations. Yes, you save 
£2,000,000—the loss of £2,000,000— 
of your Revenue. But at what a cost 
is this accomplished 7 Why, in order to 
avoid increased taxation of something 
like £2,000,000, you are indirectly, and 
by methods which you hope will not be 
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discovered, going to mulet — and you 
have mulcted —the native population 
by ten times that amount. I am 


aware that that is a grave and serious 
charge to make, but it is a true charge ; 
and in order to enable me to establish it, 
as I intend to do, I must ask the House 
to recollect three things. First, that the 
closing of the Mints in India to the free 
coinage of silver would necessarily be 
followed by a very heavy fall in the 
price of silver. Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee did not deny that. On the con- 
trary, they expected it; and I make bold 
to say that to everyone who has followed 
this question with care that it was as 
absolutely certain that silver would 
fall as the first consequence of the 
closing of the Mints as that I am address- 
ing the House at this moment. Secondly, 
the House must remember that the 
peasantry of India are, to a great extent, 
in debt. They have a large number of 
fixed payments to make, including land 
taxes and other things which have to be 
met. And, thirdly, there is an enormous 
amount of uncoined silver in the hands 
of the native population at the present 
time. 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): What evidence have you of 
that ? 

3 T 
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*Mr. CHAPLIN : Well, I will give 


the right hon. Gentleman the evidence 
in afew moments. But perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will kindly allow 
me to deal with each of my points in 
order. As to the first point—namely, the 
probability of a great fall in the price of 
silver—that is an accomplished fact 
already. There has been nothing like it 
in the history of silver since the world 
began. Silver in the same period has 
never fallen so much in relation to its 
value to gold as it has in the last fort- 
night. As to the second point—the in- 
debtedness of the natives—I will ask 
the House to allow me to eall attention 
to one single paragraph in the Petition 
which was addressed to Lord Herschell, 
as Chairman of the Departmental Com- 
mittee. It is called the Memorial of the 
Industrial Association of Western India, 
and is addressed to Lord Herschell. 
After remarking that the steadiness of 
rupee prices—in other words, that the 
stability of the silver standard concur- 
rently with the fall of gold prices and 
the exchange is the most remarkable 
feature of the situation—they say— 

“The heavy burden of ancestral debt on the 

Indian peasant cultivators is another and older 
feature which cannot escape the consideration 
of your Lordships’ Committee.” 
Iam afraid it did escape them, for very 
little notice indeed appears to have been 
taken of it. Then the Memorialists go 
on to point out as follows :— 

“Your Memorialists observe that the large 
volume of the gold obligations of the Govern- 
ment is alvanced to justify a departure from 
free trade in rupees. Thev humbly suggest 
that the silver obligations of the peasantry are 
twenty fold greater and more important than 
the gold obligations of the Government, so that 
while removing a minor evil a greater one of 
the same nature, but the results of which it is 
imp sible to f retell, would be substituted for 
it. 

I should like to know where, on the part 
of the Departmental Committee or on 
the part of the Government, the slightest 
attention has been paid to this represen- 
tation on the part of the native popula- 
tion of India. This Memorial, bear in 
mind, comes from an Association who are 
directly representative of the people of the 
West. And though it is our duty—as 


I hold it be our duty—as long as we con- 
tinue to govern India at all, to govern it 
for the goo:l of the people of that country, 
I say that the Government have abso- 
lutely ignored 


the protests of these 
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people, and that in the change which you 
have made you have added enormously 
to their burdens, and inflicted a grievous 
wrong upon them. Now I come to the 
third point. The right hon, Gentleman 
asked me to give him some evidence of 
there being an enormous amount of un- 
coined silver in the hands of the native 
population. I readily accede to the chal- 
lenge of the right hon. Gentleman. It isa 
matter of the greatest possible importance, 
and, therefore, I hope that the House will 
pardon me if I deal with it in detail. 
The authority of the first witness 
that I shall call will not be disputed. 
It is the evidence of the present Finan- 
cial Minister of India, Sir David Bar- 


bour, and was given before — the 
Gold and Silver Commission in 1888 


—of which Commission he was also a 
Member. Sir David Barbour begins by 
saying— 

“That he has given much attention to the 
question of hoarding by the natives; that for 
about eight years he was employed in the 
interior of the country, and saw a great deal of 
the habits of the people ; that it was beyond 
doubt that there was a large amount of hoarding 
both of gold and silver among the natives ; and 
that it took the form of bullion, coin, or orna- 
ments.” 

In reply to other questions Sir David 
Barbour said — 

* €130,000,000 of gold have been imported 
net into India since 1835-6, and there was a 
large amount in India before that date, and 
nearly the whole of this amount is now in 
hoard.” 

That was only four or five years ago. 
Then he was asked this question— 

“Could you give us any estimate of the 
amount of silver hoardet in India?” 
And his reply was— 

“From my personal observation and expe- 
rience, | should be inclined to say that the 
amount of hoarded silver, exclusive of current 
coin, was greater than the amount of gold.” 
Finally, in reply to a question from the 
hon. Member for North-West Manchester 
(Sir W. Houldsworth), he said— 

“The amount of hoarded silver, not in coin, 
is nearly equal to that of gold.” 

Now, there is no greater authority upon 
this question, I assume, than Sir David 
Barbour. I will not quote any expe- 
rience of my own, though it did happen 
to me to pass a year of my life in that 
country ; and certainly in those days it 
was notorious—for I had opportunities of 
going to every part of the country—that 
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the natives of India had an enormous 
quantity of hoarded silver in the shape of 
ornaments, which every man and woman, 
and almost every child, wore; but I think it 
is clear, from the evidence given by Sir 
David Barbour before the Gold and Silver 
Commission, that this was, at all events, a 
subject that ought to have been examined 
most closely; and I confess I am sur- 
prised, under those circumstances, that 
the Departmental Committee did not 
take more evidence—more complete 
evidence—upon this subject than they 
appear to have done. I have examined 
the greater part of the evidence on that 
subject given before that Committee, 
and I find that only three or four wit- 
nesses were examined upon it at all. 
The name of one of them is Mr. 
Mackay. But Mr. Mackay the 
leader of the agitation in favour of 
a gold standard; and his evidence 
upon this subject, therefore, as an in- 
terested person, must be taken cum grano. 
But even his evidence upon this subject 
is by no means positive at all. All he 


Is 
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says is, that he does not think there has | 


been a large amount of unecoined silver 
hoarded by the natives ; and I am bound 
to say, from the general tenour of his 
evidence, it not appear to be a 
question to which he had given suf- 
ficiently accurate attention. Two other 


does 


what Sir David Barbour had said upoa 
the subject. I should like, if the House 
will allow me, to read the evidence of 
one of them. One was Mr. Baynes, 
who says, on this question, that— 

“There is undoubtedly a large amount, in- 

deed, of silver hoarded as ornaments by the 
people.” 
And then there is the evidence of Sir 
F. E. Adams, who was asked if he 
thought it would be serious in its results 
to depreciate the value of that large 
amount of silver owned by the natives, 
and his reply was— 

* That is a point, | think, which is exception- 
ally important, for this reason. Hitherto, the 
natives, if they have any money saved in 
rupees, melt them down, turn them into orna- 
ments, and put them on their wives and children 
They loal them with silver ornaments, but they 
have always known one thing—that if a pinch 
came they would be able to take those orna- 
ments to the Mints and get rapees for them 


weight by weight. Butif you tix the rate 
at Isd.—or at 161. as the Government pro- 
pose—the value of silver in the open 


market falls below that; and if they wish 
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to sell a few ornaments, when they take them 
to the Mint they will not get weight for weight, 
but 20 per cent. less. That will lead to the 
widest possible dissatisfaction.” 
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I have quoted, so far as I know, the 
bulk of the evidence given, not only 
before the Gold and Silver Commission, 
but given also before the Departmental 


Committee upon this point; and I 
take it that, upon the most reliable 
evidence which has been obtained, 
there is an enormous amount of un- 


coined silver in the hands of the native 
population of India at the present time, 
amounting, as Sir David Barbour said, to 
the colossal sum of £130,000,000. This 
great amount of silver is held as a sort of 
reserve by the people—a reserve to be 
used in cases of necessity—in times, for 
instance, of famine, or in cases of mar- 
riage, or upon any great family occasion. 
Then they take their silver ornaments to 
the nearest money-lender, and they ex- 
change them for rupees. In fact, this 
enormous board constitutes the savings 
of the poorer classes of the people of that 
country ; and now, by a single stroke of 
the pen, by this arbitrary action of the 
Government, you have depreciated the 
whole of this enormous property to an 
extent of which I believe neither Par- 
liament nor the people of this country 


| had not the slightest idea, and yet the 
Witnesses were examined, who confirme.l ! 


calculation is very simple. Perhaps the 
House will allow me to give them the 


| caleulation of the injury which has been 





inflicted upon the native population by 
this single arbitrary act of the Govern- 
ment. At the date of the closing of the 
Miuts the price of silver was 38d. 
anounce, A week afterwards it fell to 
30d., and according to what I see 
reported to-day the price 32hd 
That is to say, it has fallen from 38d. to 
32)d., or 15 per ceut., since the closing 
of the Mints. But 15 per cent. appliea 
to £130,000,000 represents a sum of 
£20,090,000 sterling ; and that is the pre- 
cise amount, I believe, of the spoliation 
inflicted by this arbitrary action, sance 
tioned by the English Government, upon 
the native population of India, It 
hardly credible, but, at the same time, I 
believe it to be absolutely true, And 
what is more, the Government have no 
excuse whatever on the subject ; because 
I took it upon myself, being greatly in- 
terested in these questions, and having 
had the opportunity of stadying them for 
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some years, to put a question to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
particular point on the 16th of June, 
some considerable time before the decision 
of the Government was taken. I asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then that 
we might have a discussion upon this sub- 
ject before it was finally decided ; because 
I thought that when the facts were put 
before Parliament—unless I was entirely 
in error—it would hesitate before it gave 
its sanction to a course which appears 
to me, as regards the Indian people, to 
be fraught with nothing but mischief and 
injustice, and I do not hesitate to say that, 
unless I am altogether wrong in my facts, 
unless Sir David Barbour’s evidence is 
altogether untrustworthy, or unless in the 
years since 1888 those enormous hoards 
have been made away with, that a more 
flagrant act of public plunder has never 
been perpetrated by a civilised Govern- 
ment, and if you were to attempt to do 
anything of this sort in England, the 
Government perpetrating it would not 
remain in power for a single week. 
The people of India are not repre- 
sented in this House ; but, in my humble 
judgment, it will be more than we deserve 
if we escape a worse disaster when the 
native population really begin to under- 
stand what is the true meaning of the 
closing of the Mints tothem. The Prime 
Minister was asked in this House by one 
of his own supporters whether the Go- 
vernment meant to give any compensa- 
tion ; and he stated in reply that, as far 
he was aware, the bullion in the 
possession of the natives was not affected 
at all, and there was no necessity to do 
anything in regard to them. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s exact words were— 


as 


“ With regard te the bullion in the hands of 
the native population, it does not appear that 
any step has been taken, or that they will be in 
any respect damaged in consequence.” 

Well, I think I have shown that he was 
absolutely wrong, and I shall await the 
explanation of the Government with in- 
terest, and I think I am entitled to ask 
if they are in «a position to dispute 
the evidence I have quoted and the 
statements I have made; and if they are 
not, do they intend deliberately to continue 
to inflict this great wrong upon the natives 
of that country ? This is a question, I 
think, of great importance, and one 
to which the House is entitled to 
an answer, I pass to another point. 


Mr. Chaplin 
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It is not only the loss which has 
been inflicted upon the natives of India 
for which the Government is responsible ; 
but they have succeeded, by this great 
exercise of financial ingenuity, in con- 
vulsing the financial constitution of the 
world literally from China to Peru. I 
do not know, I am sure, what the con- 
traction of silver securities amounts to at 
the present time. Iam almost afraid to 
think of it, but I have heard it estimated 
variously at from £100,000,000 to 
£200,000,000 already. I know it must 
be appalling, and I know it has spread 
consternation and alarm in financial 
cireles in all parts of the world. The 
worst of it is that a very large propor- 
tion of these silver securities are held by 
people in this country. I ask the Go- 
vernment this question. Did they 
take all this into consideration before 
they gave their sanction to this action on 
the part of the Government in India ? 
Do they think now that they are justified, 
by the trifling amount saved to the Go- 
vernment of India, in inflicting these 
enormous losses throughout the world, 
and upon thousands of English people 
who hold silver securities at the present 
time? These are questions which I 
am entitled to put to the Government, 
and to which Parliament is entitled 
to an answer, There is another point 
on which I should like to ask for 
some information. Did the Government, 
before taking this grave and serious 
action, have any communication whatever 
with the Government of the United 
States? The possible repeal of the 
Sherman Act was urged by Lord Her- 


schell’s Committee «as one of the 
reasons for the recommendation they 
made, I want to know what was 


their authority for believing that the 
repeal of that measure was imminent or 
impending Iam told on what I believe 
to be the best authority—authority 
coming quite recently from persons in 
America—that before the closing of the 
Indian Mints there would have been little, 
if any, chance at all of any successful 
attempt to repeal the Sherman Act. But 
now, by your action in hurriedly closing 
the Mints in India, I think it is quite 
possible—indeed it is more than possible, 
it is probable—you will make the repeal 
of that Act inevitable. If that is so, 
what we have to look forward to is an 
immediate further fall in the price of 
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silver ; and then all the mischief you have 
done already, all the losses you have im- 
posed upon thousands of people through- 
out the world, all the wrong you have 
done to the native population in India 
will be pro tanto increased and aggravated, 
and for the whole of that you will have 
to bear your just share of blame. Well, 
Sir, I come to another point. I do not 
know if the Government have considered 
the possible loss to the Revenue of India 
which is likely to arise from the ex- 
change which they have brought about 
between India and other silver-using 
countries, and whether it will not counter- 
balance, or more than counter-balance, 
the gain which they expect from the arti- 
ficial raising of the value of the rupee. 
Noram I aware whether they have con- 
sidered or taken any precautions against 
the dangers of spurious coinage in India, 
to which in future there will be a great 
temptation, which did not exist before. 
But I do know this—that both of these 
are possible contingencies — contin- 
gencies, indeed, of the greatest 
sible gravity. I understand that there 
have been some symptoms already of a 
diminution of Revenue from the export 
of opium to China; and I have heard 
whispers quite lately—something more 
than whispers indeed—that silver, which 
is all through these transactions. still 
going to India, is being used for the 
purpose of spurious coinage already. 
That was told me more than 10 
days ago by a gentleman who may be 
regarded of very considerable authority 
on all questions dealing with India. 
[ Cries of * Name!” and “ Locality |] 
I must refer the hon. Gentleman to my 
informant. It was told me in conversa- 
tion, and I do not know whether it 
would be right for me to state his name 
without permission. There is one other 
subject to which I will refer for a 
moment. It is a question of supreme 
importance—Will the balance of trade, 
which hitherto has been  favour- 
able to India, under your scheme be 
maintained in the future? Great 
authorities tell me that all the probabili- 
ties are against it. The first effect of 
closing all your Mints, and of the great 
fall in silver which has followed, has 
been to set up between India and China 
and other silver-using countries on the 
one hand, and India on the other, an 
exchange which is extremely hostile 


pos- 


not 
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to the latter country. All those silver 
countries of which I have spoken will 
in the future be in the enjoyment of 
a bounty, as against India, upon all their 
goods exported to that country, which 
India formerly enjoyed as against Eng- 
land. If, under these circumstances, the 
balanee of trade should cease to be at 
any time favourable to India—and it is 
by no means an impossible contingeney— 
then the collapse of your attempt to 
artificially maintain the value of the 
rupee will be complete. There are other 
objections which I desire to refer to, and 
which are patent to the whole world. You 
have a silver standard in India which 
fulfils the first essential of a standard— 
namely, stability. No one recognises 
this quality in a standard more em- 
phatically than the Prime Minister, 
We had the advantage of hearing 
him speak on this subject on a memor- 
able occasion. He said that the proper- 
ties of a standard were fixity, steadiness, 
stability, and continuity. Fixity and 
invariability, he said, were the first 
elements of a standard. Sir, I maintain 
that you have had these properties in the 
standard in India. The stability of the 
silver standard in India is shown by the 
course of the prices of commodities in 
that country, The prices in silver have 
for many years never practically varied, 
They have remained in that country 
almost precisely the same, notwith- 
standing the fact that the prices of com- 
modities measured in gold in Europe and 
America, where you have a gold 
standard, have changed enormously 
during the same time. Well, all this is 
now to be done away with ; you have 
abandoned the standard which was stable, 
in order to replace it, if vou can, by a 
standard which has been proved by ex- 
perience during the last 20 years to be 
singularly deficient in that quality, You 
are going to introduce this element of 
disturbanee and of loss, and to inaugurate 
by artificial means an era of falling prices 
in India, where, hitherto, they have been 
xo singularly steady. I say, if you ean, 
because it is by no means certain at 
present that the establishment of a gold 
standard in India would be perma- 
nently possible. As a matter of fact, 
at the present moment India is in this 
extraordinary position: that she is actually 
without any standard of value at all, and 
the whole of the enormous currency of 
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that country is an inconvertible token 
currency, with the nominal value of the 
rupee infinitety greater than that of the 
material of which it is composed. Surely 
I may appeal to the House and to the 
right hon. Gentleman himself whether 
that is a satisfactory or desirable state of 
things? It is atruly remarkable thing, 
and one of the most curious incidents we 
have witnessed probably during many 
years, that the present Prime Minister,who 
has achieved in the past such a reputation 
as amaster of currency and finance, should 
now come forward in the character of 
the most prominent advocate at the 
present time of dishonest money in the 
world, and that he should regard that 


as a fitting and proper curreney for 
our Empire in the East. Sir, there 
is one more objection to which I 


desire to call the attention of the House 
before I bring my observations toa close. 
The action the Government have taken 


with regard to the currency of India 
cannot possibly fail to intensify and 
aggravate the appreciation of gold 


throughout the world, which has done so 
much injury already, and of which there 
has been so much complaint. I kuow 
that some people deny that there has 


been any appreciation of gold at all. 
Those who take that line and uphold 


that argument have two other arguments 
to meet before they can expect their 
opponents to agree with them. If they 
do not believe in appreciation, at least 
they cannot deny that there has been an 
enormous fall in prices. That is nota 
matter of opinion, but a matter of fact 
which cannot be disputed. What is the 
cause of it? I suppose the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will tell me it is the 
great increase of commodities throughout 
the world—in other words, it is due to 
over-production. I defy him to prove it. 
Ido not believe that, in proportion to the 
needs of the world and the increase of 
population, there is any greater production 
now than there was 20 years ago. Have 
hon. Gentlemen opposite the least idea 
of what the inerease in population 
is supposed to be? I was looking at 
some figures the other day which put the 


increase of the population of the 
world during the last 20 years 
at no fewer than 200,000,000 — of 
human beings. Well, of course there 


has been a great increase of commodities. 
It is a merciful fact that there has been, 


Mr. Chaplin 
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otherwise one-half the world at the pre- 
sent moment would be going about 
naked, and the other half would pro- 
bably be starved. That is the answer 
to your plea that there has been no 
appreciation of gold, and that the cause 
of the fall in prices is due to an increase 
of commodities alone. Moreover, if the 
increase of commodities had been the cause 
of the great fall of prices during the last 
20 years, surely that fall would have been 
universal. How do right hon. Gentle- 
men account for the fact that the prices of 
commodities in silver-using countries 
have not fallen at all? That is a point 
which certainly a few years ago was 
absolutely placed beyond dispute. That 
is a fact to which Sir David Barbour, 
amongst others, appended his siguature. 
The fact that in silver countries the 
prices of commodities have remained 
corstant all these years, in my opinion, 
points most conclusively and directly to 
the fact that it is gold which has risen 
in value, and has been the real cause of 
the difficulty. Indeed, it seems to me it 
could not possibly be otherwise, because 
if you suddenly make a great increase in 
the demand for any given commodity 
without any corresponding increase in 
the supply, that commodity must become 
comparatively scarcer, and, therefore, 
dearer thau before. It seems to me 
these are questions which gentlemen like 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
deny the appreciation, and who appear 
to be rather disposed to treat it with 


ridicule than otherwise, are bound 
to grapple with and answer before 


they take the stand on that position. 


If that is not enough, I can point 
to a long list of authorities in sup- 


port of my view of this question. I 
can offer them the results of the system 
of index figures, as worked out by the 
economists—by Dr, Gitfen, by Soetheer, 
and Sauerbeck—all of them arriving 
independently at the same results. I can 
also refer them to the exhaustive writings 
of Dr. Giffen—to the specehes of the 
right hon. Member for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square (Mr. Goschen), the late 
Lord Beaconsfield, and the late Lord 
Iddesleigh, who signed his name toa 
Report which connected the fall of prices 
with the great appreeiation of gold. I 
can also refer to the opinion of the 
majority of the Members of the Gold and 
Silver Commission, for although the 
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Members of that Commission were at 
first equally divided, one of their number 
—I refer to the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney)—has since be- 
come a convert to the views which I am 
endeavouring to lay before the House. 
With this mass of opinion against them, 
the onus probandi rests, 1 say, upon the 
Government, and on those who dispute 
the proposition, to disprove the apprecia- 
tion of gold; and I say that in what 
they are doing now the Government 
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are going to aggravate all the misery 
and all the evils that result to 
nations from a great appreciation of 
the standard of value. They have 
already had some warning not to con- 
tinue in the path which they have begun 
to tread. Only the other day one of 
their most respected and trusted sup- 
porters resigned his seat in consequence 
of their attitude—chiefly, as I under- 
stand, upon this question, and I believe 
that others are not unlikely to follow his 
example. I have only one more question 
to ask. What is it that has brought 
about this crisis? The action of India 
was determined by the failure of the 
Conference at Brussels to arrive at any 


understanding, and for that failure I 
have always held that the English 
Government and the official Repre- 
sentatives of England were mainly 
responsible. I am_ perfectly content 
to rely upon the statements in the 
Blue Book. The Indian Delegate is 


outspoken in his condemnation of their 
attitude, and declares that nothing but 
their action stood in the way of an 
agreement. Then one of the Members 
of Lord Herschell’s Committee said that 
he was drawn to the conclusion that the 
Home Government was the only sub- 
stantial obstacle to the agreement. — I 
think I have said enough to show that 
there is great danger in the course which 
the Government have taken, and that 
the compensating advantages which they 
expect are not sufficiently great to justify 
them. The Government alone are 
responsible for this great change, which 
is so full of elements of danger and difli- 
culty for the future, not only with respect 
to India, but with respect to this and 
other countries; and the Government 


should, I maintain, take this opportunity 
of justifying their policy, if they can. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX; 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
If I did not know that this subject 
occupies the mind of the right hon 
Gentleman, as it seems to me, to the ex- 
clusion of all others, I might be disposed 
to blame him for occupying an hour or 
more of the time of the House upon it 
at this moment. The last half-hour 
oceupied by his speech be devoted to 
the disputed and disputable question of 
bimetallism, and his observations had 
very little connection with the subject 
of India, if any at all. I do not com- 
plain of my right hon. Friend, for I 
know that if the end of the world were 
to come—si fractus illabatur orbis— 
he would be found in the last hours of 
the universe delivering an oration upon 
the subject of bimetallism. But I do 
not propose to enter into a general argu- 
ment on that topic. The fact is that I 
have been informed by the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) that 
upon that question I am superannuated, 
He declared in the City the other day 
that no man over 60 years of age was 
capable of being converted to bimetallism, 
Whether he said that because he found 
that most of the prominent City Autho- 
rities had passed that period of life I do 
not know. Perhaps it was his way of 
accounting for the fact that he found so 
few converts in that part of London. At 
any rate, his declaration must be my 
excuse for not entering into a general 
argument upon the question of bimetal- 


lism. But when the right hon. Gentle- 
man challenges the conduct of the 


Government with reference to the Indian 
currency Iam quite prepared to answer 
him. ‘The course that the Government 
have taken was indicated to them most 
distinctly in the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1888, which my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney) signed, although he 
has since repudiated it according to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. That 
Report pointed out the dangerous and 
mischievous effects that  bimetallism 
would have in India if it were adopted. 
The Commissioners said— 

“There would be at least a serious risk of 
substantial mischief to the people of India, 
Any change having the effect of lowere 
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ing silver prices, while taxes and charges re- 
mained unaltered, might occasion serious dis- 
content; and if it were seen to be a consequence 
of political action, it might create political 
dangers as grave as any that are likely to result 
from a continuance of the present conditions. 

Further, if it be true that cotton manufactures 
in India have been fostered and stimulated by 
the fall in silver, it would be a serious matter, 
and certainly likely to engender great discon- 
tent, if by an act of the State the manufacturing 
industry thus created were seriously hampered, 
if not destroyed. . It would be ques- 
tionable in point of justice and policy for this 
country to take from India by legislation any 
benefits the latter may have derived from 
changes in the value of precious metals which 
are in no wise due to such legislation. Although 
we have not felt ourselves able to recommend 
that this country should enter into negotiations 
with the view of establishing a bimetallic sys- 
tem of currency, we have indicated that we are 
fully sensible of the concessions which have been 
urged by the Government of India; and we 
think that every proposal which seems cal- 
culated to diminish these difficulties and to ease 
the existing situation is deserving of very 
careful consideration, and that an earnest en- 
deavour should be made to adopt any which 
should appear to promise substantial advantage 
without the risk of greater evils.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Who is that signed 
by ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I will tell 
the right hon. Gentleman. It is signed 
by Lord Herscheil 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: Quite so; that is 
the Minority Report. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: So you say, 
on the ground that you have converted 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin. But 
it is those views that have been adopted 
by the Government, and by which they 
are prepared to stand. This Re- 
port is signed by Lord Herschell, Sir 
Charles Fremantle, Sir John Lubbock, 
Lord Farrer, Mr. Bireh, and by the con- 
vert, Mr. Leonard Courtney. They also 
said— 





“While we cannot recommend that the 
Mother Country should run any serious risk in 
altering its system of currency in order to 
assist the Dependency (of India), we think that 
the Government of the latter should be allowed 
a free ham! to deal with the problem as it con- 
siders best in its own interest.” 

That was the position taken up in 1588, 
and by it we abide. We believe that to 
alter the fundamental principles regu- 
lating the currency of this country would 
be an evil to the United Kingdom and to 
the Empire. The right hon, Gentleman, 
who is naturally extremely anxious to cast 
blame upon the present Administration and 
to relieve everybody else, says that the 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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difficulties of the Indian Government 
were. created by our conduct respecting 
the question of bimetallism. The right 
hon. Gentleman says—and says truly— 
that the Indian Government were in favour 
of bimetallism. In 1886, when I was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I had the 
honour to make a reply to a Despatch of 
the Indian Government in favour of bi- 
metallism ; but, in the language of the 
Commission of 1888, the English Govern- 
ment, and not the present Administration 
only, have declined to entertain the ques- 
tion of bimetallism. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that in 1892 there was a 
Despatch from the Indian Government 
requesting that bimetallism should be 
established by International agreement. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that was 
a conclusive argument ; but did the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer think the 
argument conclusive? What was his 
action 2 The Government of the United 
States desired that a Conference should 
be called together for the express pur- 
pose of entertaining and discussing the 
question of bimetallism ; and the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, very wisely 
and sagaciously, absolutely declined to 
allow English Representatives to go to 
a Conference summoned for such a 
purpose. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man said that any proposal for the 
larger use of silver was one very proper 
to be considered, and he would give 
every liberty to the English Delegates to 
diseuss these matters. What happened 
then? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sleaford said—* See what 
the present Government did at Brussels, 
which led to these fatal consequences ” 
he spoke of. What did the Government 
do at Brussels? The first thing that 
happened at Brussels was that the United 
States proposed a Resolution that— 

“In the opinion of this Conference, it is 

desirable that some measures should be found 
for increasing the use of silver in the currencies 
of the nations.” 
What was the view of the Conference 
on that? England was almost the only 
Power at the Conference that was pre- 
pared to support that Resolution, The 
opinion of Germany was that— 

“Germany, being satisfied with its monetary 
system, has no intention of modifying its 
basis,” 


The Delegate of Austria-Hungary said— 
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“T am obliged to declare I shall be unable to 
give an opinion on the Resolution, or take part 
in the vote.” 


Russia said the same thing ; Italy said | 


the same thing ; and the Representatives 
of the majority of the Powers absolutely 
refused to accept the Resolution. M. 


Tirard, the French Delegate, asked what | 


was the use of their 


“Entertaining any such question after the 


declaration by their respective Ministers that | 


neither Germany, nor Austria-Hungary, nor 
England had any intention of modifying their 


monetary systems, with which they declared | 


themselves satisfied.” 


That, I venture to say, was a 


to a monetary standard. What was the 
consequence of the speech of M. Tirard? 
The Delegate of the United States ex- 
pressed not unnatural surprise at the 
course France had taken in the matter. 
In !I881 France and the United States 
were acting together in the interests of 
bimetallism ; but in 1892 they ceased 
to act in that direction. The — lan- 
guage of Mr. Cannon, the able Dele- 
gate of the United States, was that 
of extreme astonishment that France no 
longer favoured bimetallism. But that 
is not all. When the Conference came 
to be adjourned, the Delegate of Italy 
proposed that the condition of ad- 
journment should be that, when the Con- 
ference met again, they would attempt to 


* Discover an equitable basis for an agree- 


ment which should not infringe in any way the | 


fundamental principles of the monetary policy 
of the different countries.” 
That meant that if the 
met again  bimetallism 
be discussed. 
that whatever was proposed must be 
something which would not affeet the 
monetary basis adopted in the different 
countries ; but even subject to that con- 
dition the German Delegate refused to 
vote in favour of the adjournment. 
Conference was to have met again on 
May 30; but a telegram came from the 
United States of America saying that 
the Conference was postponed, So much 
for the Conference. What was the 


Conference 
was not to 


position of the British Government at | 


that time? When the Conference ad- 
journed the English and Indian Dele- 
gates declared most expressly that the 
Indian question was reserved, and would 
be dealt with entirely independently of the 
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true | 
declaration of the state of the opinion of | 
the Great Powers of Europe in reference | 


The Italian Delegate said | 
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}] Conference, leading the members to be- 
lieve that it would be dealt with before 
the Conference met again. Indeed, Lord 


| Herschell’s Committee was already 
| sitting. Well, now, what is the 
| . . 

charge of the right hon. Gentle- 


man against the British Government ? 
The Indian Government was in favour 
of bimetallism. The Government said— 
“ We are not prepared to adopt bimetal- 
lism yet ; but we will consider, on account 
of the difficulty of your situation, any 
proposal you may make.” The right 


jhon, Gentleman treats this plan as 
|if it were one invented by us, and 
‘foreed upon the Indian Government, 


He said that Sir David Barbour was a 
great financial authority. Of course he 
is a great financial authority ; and if you 
| want to see a most conclusive defence of 
the plan adopted in India you have only 
to read Sir David Barbour’s statement, 
presented to this House some days ago, 
The plan is the plan of the Indian 
Government. The scheme which has 
been adopted is precisely the scheme that 
they recommended, with some slight altera- 
tion approved by them. We said to the 
Indian Government—* We will not adopt 
bimetallism in India; we think it dan- 
gerous and mischievous for India; but 
any other proposal that you put forward 
will have the fullest consideration at our 
hands.” I do not wish to labour the 
matter at any length; but anyone who 
desires to understand the utter baseless- 
ness of what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said in condemnation of the plan has 
only to read the speech which Sir David 
Barbour made in the Indian Legislative 


Council, and which has been laid on 
the Table of the House. I am not going 
jinto the details of the amount of un- 


coined silver in India. Lord Herschell 
stated only last night in the House of 
Lords that that is an entire delusion. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : On what evidence 


*Sin W. HARCOURT: He heard 
ithe evidence. I take the evidence 
of Sir David Barbour and the Lord 


| Chaneellor as worth all the information 
derived from the sporting tour of the late 
| Minister for Agriculture. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I quoted Sir David 
Barbour’s evidence at great length upon 
this subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
has never even touched it, or the evidence 
I quoted from Lord Herschell’s own Com- 
| mittee. 
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*Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, I have. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: No; you have not. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: Sir David 

Barbour is the recommender of this 
plan. The Indian Government sent it to 
us. We made a slight modification, 
which they deemed an improvement and 
accepted ; and, therefore, to quote Sir 
David Barbour’s evidence in 1888 against 
the plan which he sent to England, and 
almost at his instance was passed through 
the Legislative Council in India, is really 
unfair, We accept all responsibility in 
this matter. But it was our duty to 
ascertain what, in the opinion of 
the Indian Government, barring bi- 
metallism, was the best plan for the 
people and the Government of India. 
That was the plan sent home for our 
consideration by the Indian Government 
and Sir David Barbour, and which we 
adopted. That is the plan which, in the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman, 
was the arbitrary action of the English 
Government. What was the arbitrary 
action of the English Government 7 We 
adopted the recommendations of the 
responsible Government of India. If 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks he is 
doing a service to this country or to 
India by saying that the plan with 
reference to the currency of India recom- 
mended by the Indian Government and 
sanctioned by the Government at home 
is a flagrant act of great public plunder, 
and if he considers that a patriotic line 
to take, I do not agree with him. What 
he is endeavouring to do is to incense, if 
he can, the people of India against the 
determination of the Government of 
India, sanctioned by the Government of 
Great Britain. Will he sueceed in that 7 
Thope he will not. I believe that all the 
arguments upon which he founds his 
statement are utterly futile; and, there- 
fore, I venture to characterise that state- 
ment as mischievous in the highest 
degree. He says this plan is a spoliation 
of the Indian people. Who is it that he 
attacks as the author of the plunder ? 
Lord Lansdowne, because he was Pre- 
sident of the Council that passed this Act ; 
he was the head of the Government that re- 
commended this policy ; Sir David Bar- 
bour ; aye, and the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney). 
I do not mean to say we disavow in any 
sense our responsibility ; but what we did 
was to gather together what we thought 
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the ablest and most competent body of 
men to advise us in this matter. They 
came to the conclusion to recommend this 
plan, respecting which the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks it worthy of himself 
and of the colleagues who sit around him 
to inflame public opinion in India. With 
reference to the results of this policy, no 
man can, of course, undertake to predict. 
I am willing to take the opinion of men 
who have recommended it, and of those 
who will have to carry it out. We accept 
the whole responsibility, but we did not 
profess to be as good judges as they are of 
the financial and social condition of India 
with relation to this important matter, or 
of what was the best and wisest course to 
take in confessedly difficult circum- 
stances. We believe we have taken the 
best and most prudent method of inform- 
ing ourselves as to what is the best thing 
for the Indian Government and the 

Indian people. We do not believe, with 
the right hon. Gentleman, that the Govern- 
ment in India or the Indian Council at 
home have deliberately recommended and 
sarried out a policy of spoliation of the 
people of India. On the contrary, we 
believe that, so far from their being 
guilty of an act of publie plunder, they 
have recommended in the circumstances 
that which they believed was best for 
the Indian Government and for the 
Indian people. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN : Not for the Indian 
people. 

*Sin W. HARCOURT: Is your charge, 
then, against Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
David Barbour and the Council in India 
that they do not care for the Indian 
people ¥ ‘That is a most undeserved, but 
a most heavy censure upon the Govern- 
ment of India. I think we should do 
them a great injustice if we took any 
other view than that in recommending 
this course they recommended that which 
they considered good, not only for the 
Indian Government, but for the Indian 
people. That is the answer I have to 
give on the part of the Government. 
We submitted the proposals of the 
Government of India to the most com- 
petent authorities, and we have given it 
all the consideration we could, and 
we have adopted and sanctioned the 
plan of the Indian Government, and 
carried it into execution, And now the 
right hon, Gentleman gets up, in the 
midst of the important business in which 
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we are engaged, to endeavour to make 
mischief, if he can, in Hindostan. And 
why ¢ Because he knows that this 
action is the death of bimetallism. [Cries 
of “No, no!”] “No, no!” say hon, 
Members. “ Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” Hon. Members are more 
simple than the right hon, Gentleman, 
who is anxious to make mischief, not only 
among the native populations in India, 
but on the Money Market in this country. 
It is said that the Indian Council can- 
not sell its bills. That is not the fact. 
The reason why it has not sold its bills 
below the present price is perfectly well 
known, and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man makes a statement of that kind it 


shows how little he knows of the 
Money Market. Is that opinion shared 
by commercial authorities in India ? 


I have made it my business to look daily 
at what is the opinion in India on this 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted the views expressed in several of 
the Indian newspapers, and, continuing, 
said—* I wonder what is the opinion of 
Lancashire on this change.” The 
people of Caleutta—and I believe the 
merchants of Lanecashire—do not share 
the views of the right hon. Gentleman. 
It is said that we ought to have con- 
sulted the United States upon this 
matter, and that our proceedings may 
imperil the Sherman  <Aet. But 
surely that part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s imputation falls to the 
ground, Does he suppose that the 
Government of the United States are 
particularly anxious to support the Sher- 
man Act? We told the Conference at 
Berlin that we regarded this Indian 
matter as a question quite apart from 
the general question of European cur- 
reney, We have acted upon the best 
information we could obtain, and, in my 
opinion, this miserable Party attack is 
only made for the purpose of delaying 
an important Bill. I say you have no 
right to make currency a Party imple- 
ment for purposes of this kind, nor to 
play ducks and drakes with the interests 
of your Indian Empire in the hope that 
you may waste an hour or two in inter- 
cepting the progress of a certain Bill. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 


E.): I am aware that my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin’ (Mr. 
Courtney) has even a greater title than 
Lhave to speak on this question, and I 
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will not intervene between him and the 
House for more than a few minutes. 
But after the extraordinary outburst we 
have just heard, some words from this 
Bench will, I think, be desired by the 
House. My right hon. Friend has been 
accused by the right hon. Gentleman, 
who cannot even discuss currency with- 
out plunging about in these absurd re- 
criminations which are dear to him at all 
times, and possibly appropriate at some 
times, but which are certainly not appro- 
priate on the occasion of a Debate 
initiated in a speech which was not only 
powerful in argument, but temperate in 
tone. The right hon. Gentleman has 
accused my right hon. Friend of desiring 
to delay more important business, 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon, Gentleman accused us of being 
guilty of a flagrant act of public plunder, 
Ido not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman calls that ‘* moderate” lan- 
guage. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will come 
to that point directly. But surely one 
phrase hardly justifies the long personal 
peroration which the right hon. Geutle- 
man has thought proper to inflict upon 
the House. He accused my right hon. 
Friend of having spoken an hour. I 
doubt the aceuracy of that statement; but, 
in any case, the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite has taken just as long to answer 
my right hon, Friend. This is a question 
of the very first importance, and no 
reasonable man will dare to get up and 
say it is not a proper subject for the 
House of Commons to discuss. If it be 
a proper subject for the House to discuss, 
I should like the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell us at what other time it could 
possibly have been discussed. My right 
hon. Friend was unable to raise it when 
the Vote on Account was before the 
House ; and as we have been deprived of 
every other opportunity by the action of 
the Government this is the only 
opportunity we could get of bringing the 
matter forward. So much for the change 
of impropriety in bringing the subject on 
at this stage. I pass to the more im- 
portant question of the view we take as 
to the general course of the policy of the 
Government opposite, with whom alone 
we are now dealing in this matter. I 


will at once frankly admit that when 
they acceded to Office the Government 
found themselves in an exceedingly 
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difficult position with regard to this! sponsibility on the Indian Government. 


question. 
any way to sanction bimetallism, I 
admit that that is not a question in which 
the Government of the day could be ex- 
pected to take a definite line, unless they 
felt they had behind them a backing of 
public opinion in this country which 


They were not prepared in| They took this plan, not as a good plan, 


but because something had to be done. 
They found themselves in the position of 
having to pay a gold debt in England, 


‘and that difficulty grew from year to 


would justify such a great and far- | 


reaching change. But I think they might 
have gone into the Brussels Conference 


showing themselves alive to the extraor- | 


dinary gravity of the situation as regards 
silver, and desirous of doing what lay in 
their power to mitigate the evil which 
every man of common sense, except the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, regards 
as a very serious question—namely, the 


year as silver fell. Like other debtors in 
an embarrassed position, they looked 
about for some scheme which would get 
them out of their difficulty, and they were 
forced to adopt a scheme which would 
get them out of their difficulties at any 
cost. Is any responsible statesman pre- 
pared to adopt the plan of an incon- 


_vertible curreney—a currency as incon- 


violent depreciation in the value of silver, | 


and its practical exclusion from a large 


number of currency purpeses which it | 


has hitherto served. The right hon. 
Gentleman referred to the action of the 
United States. I am not disposed to 
defend the Sherman Act, but I should 


vertible and as artificial in its value as 
was ever issued by any Government in 
the world ? To do that in a country like 
India is to take a step which every 
human being must regret, and, in addi- 
tion to that step, you are forced to this 
conelusion—that if the plan of the Indian 
Government succeeds, and if the rupee 


be appreciated as they hope to be able to 


view the condition of a Finance Minister 
/sesses a store of uncoined silver. My 


in this country who regarded as a matter 


of absolute indifference to himself what | 


happened to silver as something ap- 
proaching to lunacy. Though the right 
hon. Gentleman has not repudiated the 
responsibility of his own Government, 


he has endeavoured throughout the 


whole course of his speech to throw the | 


responsibility for what has oceurred in 


appreciate it, the result must be to injure 
every human being in India who pos- 


right hon. Friend has been accused of 
endeavouring to sow dissension in India 
between the Government and the popula- 
tion because he has ventured to point out 
what is, no doubt, an economic fact. He 


|may be wrong in saying that the un- 


India upon the Indian Government alone. , 


I quite admit that there were phrases in 
his speech inconsistent with that inter- 
pretation; but I now allude to the 
general tenour of his speech. Over and 
over again he said—* This is what you 
are saying of Lord Lansdowne and of 
Sir David Barbour. This is what has 


heen recommended by Lord Lansdowne | 


and Sir David Barbour.” That state- 
ment of the attitude of the Indian 
Government is not a fair one, ‘They 
have been forced to take the unhappy 
step which they have taken, because their 
connection with this country compels 
them to adopt a financial system which 
shall be accepted by the Government at 
home. The plan they have adopted is 
not the plan they desired to adopt. It 
is the plan they were forced by the 
Government at home to adopt. I do 
not throw the responsibility on this 


Government, or any other Government : 
but I say it is unfair to throw the re- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


| 


coined silver amounts to £130,000,000 ; 
but of this there can be no doubt—that 
if the Indian Government do succeed in 
artificially raising the value of the rupee 


‘until it reaches Is. 4d., the effect must be 


silver into mere 
what is more, 
merchandise. My 
right hon. Friend cannot be — aec- 
cused of sowing dissension between 
people merely because he has pointed out 
an undoubted truth of that description. 
Of course, he neither intended nor did he 
accuse the Indian Government of a desire 
to plunder the Indian people. All he 
stated was that the Indian Government 
must pay their gold debts ; that they are 
at their wits’ ends to know how to do 
that: that to throw additional taxation 
on the Indian people to any serious ex- 
tent would be to shake the very founda- 


to turn all uneoined 
merchandise, and, 
into depreciated 


| tions of the Empire ; and that, therefore, 


‘free and natural 


they were forced to this unhappy ex- 
pedient of having to substitute for a 
coinage a coinage 


as artificial and as unnatural as any 
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issue of inconvertible paper ever was 


in the world. I am sure the House will 
feel that the Home Government and the 
Indian Government have, rightly or 
wrongly, been driven to take a step 
which, since the suspension of the Bank 
payments in 1797, has never been taken, 
either by England or by any country 
under the control of England. It is un- 
doubtedly one of those financial crimes for 
which necessity may, indeed, be an excuse, 
but which remains none the less a financial 
crime. I regret the Government, while 
admitting they were forced to take this 
step, have not uttered one word of regret 
at the adoption of asystem which sins, as 
I think, against every principle of sound 
finance, and not the least against those 
principles of sound finance on which the 
Government are the first to plume 
themselves. I suppose they will fall 
back upon the plea of necessity; they 
will say what we have done is unfor- 
tunate, is deplorable, is contrary to every 
recognised [Mr. W. E. GLapstone 
and Sir W. Harcourr: Not at all.) 
Oh, they do not say that. Then I suppose 
I may interpret that interruption from the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as indicating that, in the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s present 
financial advisers, it is a good system, a 
defensible system, a system consonant 
with all recognised financial and currency 
principles, to establish a form of legal 
tender the value of which shall depend 
upon the arbitrary action of the Execu- 
tive from day today. That is what you 
have done in India, beyond all question, 
It rests now with the Executive to settle 
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Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I have no 
recollection, but it is a most innocent 
imputation. I am quite ready to ask the 
question for the accommodation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but it does not 
happen to be true. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is no 
imputation. I suppose there is no harm 
in my saying it. I cannot believe my 
memory wholly deceives me in the 
matter. As I say, the Prime Minister 
asked, “ What is a pound?” AndI 
ask “ What, under his new system, is a 
rupee?” I know what a rupee was 
under the system that prevailed in India 
six months ago. A rupee was a certain 
amount of silver, the exchange value of 
which depended upon the amount of 
silver in it and upon that alone. Well, 
what is arupee now? It is something 
which depends for its value not on the 
amount of silver in it, but absolutely 
upon the administrative discretion of the 
Indian Mint as to how many of these 
inconvertible coius they will allow or not. 
I should like to know what, in the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
constitutes a rupee at the present moment ? 
As I have said, the closing of the Mints 
to the free coinage of silver is a public 
misfortune occasioned by necessity. 
How could the Government avoid 
taking the step they have taken ? 
Granting, for the sake argu- 
ment, that bimetallism is impossible 
for this country ; granting, also, that they 
would not even permit the Indian Go- 
vernment to negotiate with other 
countries, and granting that something 
had to be done, what other course could 
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us they please what shall be the value | they pursue than that which, as a matter 


of the rupee. By the exercise of their 
discretion in that matter, they may, at 
their own sweet will, increase or diminish 
the burden of every private or public 


debt payable in silver from one end of the | 


to Ceylon. 
by the Government, not as an unhappy 
necessity, but as a system whieh on its 
own merits they are prepared to advocate 
and defend, 1 confess staggers me, 
especially when I recollect the doctrines 
of financial purity which they have more 
than onee defended from those Benches. 
I recollect the Prime Minister only the 
other day repeating across the House a 
famous question of Sir Robert Peel’s— 
“What is a pound ?” 


ee 


of tact, they have pursued ? I will state 
where the error lays. They have not 
adequately realised that in the deprecia- 
tion of silver we are suffering under a 
world-wide misfortune ; that it is not a 


country to the other, from the Himalayas | thing we can despise, not a thing which, 


That that should be admitted 


from the lordly platform of a single gold 
standard, we can afford to look down 
upon and say—* This may concern that 
country, but notus.” England as much 
as any other country must suffer if 
silver loses its place amongst the 
measures of exchange value over a large 
part of the world. Had they seen that, 
I think they would have gone into the 
Brussels Conference in a different spirit 
from that which, as a matter of fact, 
animated them ; and I believe if they had 
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gone in with a real desire not to establish 
bimetallism for this country, but to do 
everything they could to aid those coun- 
tries that were prepared either for them- 
selves to adopt bimetallism or to find 
some demand for silver, much might 
have been done. If they had held out 
this threat of stopping the Mints in 
India in such a way as it would have 
been believed in by other nations of the 
world, I believe they would have found 
ready to their hand a diplomatic lever 
through the operation of which much 
might have been effected. But they 
threw the whole of the advantage of the 
situation away. No one thought this 
step would be taken by the Indian Go- 
vernment. The nations of the world were 
of opinion, rightly or wrongly, that the 
difficulties of the currency would ulti- 
mately force England to be bimetallic. 
They were prepared to wait until that 
event occurred; and until that event 
occurred they did not think anything 
would be done by this country to increase 
the difficulties and the stringency of the 
position, There are many waysof telling 
people what you mean to do, and I do not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman told 
them this ina way that convinced them of 
thedanger. Afterall, the Conference of 
last vear was not the first Conference on 
the question. Before this our Delegates 
have held out to the Conference the hope 
that if something were done by other 
nations in the direction of bimetallism we 
would, on our part, engage that the Mints 
of India would always be kept open for 
the free coinageof silver. That promise 
has never hitherto had any effect, because 
never up to the present time has any 
foreign nation contemplated the possi- 
bility of the Indian Mints being closed to 
silver. Knowing this was contemplated ; 
knowing Lord Herschell’s Committee 
would very likely recommend this scheme 
in default of a better one, if the Govern- 
ment had made it clear to all Foreign 
Delegates that the price of silver was 
going to be attacked, first in India and 
then probably in the United States, my 
belief is they would so thoroughly have 
frightened some of these gentlemen that 
something not unimportant might have 
resulted from the labours of that Con- 
ference. In that connection it may be 
worth while reading a short statement as 
to the position of France. The Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer appeared to me 


Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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to entirely misinterpret that position. 
He quoted at length certain earlier state- 
ments of M. Tirard, and he alluded in 
the briefest possible manner to the latest 
statement M. Tirard made. That state- 
ment is not consistent with the impression 
left by the right hon. Gentleman on 
the House that France was hostile 
to bimetallism. This is the state- 
ment I wish to submit to the House— 
“Mr.Cannon thought the Latin Union, or, to 
be more exact, France, in whose name M. Tirard 
had spoken, was less friendly to bimetallism 
than England. M. Tirard declared he had said 
nothing of the kind; on the contrary, he had 
sail that France was bimetallist, and that, 
if she would not resume free coinage of silver, 
and if she would not absolutely become bi- 
metallic, it was only because England and 
other countries of Europe had declared, in the 
most formal way, that they intended to remain 
monometallic.” 
That quotation does not correspond with 
the impression left on the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. I stated that what 
M. Tirard said was that it was of no 
use France going into bimetallism when 
Germany, Austria, and England would 
not, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The facet is, 
that both Austria and Germany con- 
siderably modified the position they had 
taken up to which M. Tirard alluded ; 
and, although these things are incapable 
of proof, I repeat my strong impression 
that if Her Majesty’s Government had 
shown the slightest knowledge of the 
gravity of the situation as regards silver, 
and if they had made it clearly apparent 
that their closing of the Indian Mints 
Was not a mere brutum fulmen, but was 
the beginning of a policy they were pre- 
pared to carry out, they would have 
found other nations would have been not 
unprepared to assist Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment by some means to prevent the 
destruction of silver as one of tne 
currencies of the world. I am convinced 
that this question is one of the first im- 
portance to every man in this country ; 
and, although this is not the occasion— 
and I should be the last man to make it 
so—for advocating any particular views 
of my own as to the way in which we 
ought to solve the great curreney difficul- 
ties of the world, it is ineumbent upon 
every man in this House, whatever his 
convictions may be, to realise that there 
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is a great currency difficulty, and that 
we ought, in no spirit or pharisaic 
optimism, to set our shoulders to the 
wheel and to do what we can to re- 
habilitate what has been, what ought to 
be if we are to remain prosperous, a 
great measure and medium of exchange 
in the civilised world—namely, that 
silver which has been always associated 
with gold in carrying on the commerce 
of mankind. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said that, although there was 
much in the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin) in 
which he did not concur, he could not 
fail to recognise that the great change 
made in the currency of India was a 
matter which to a great extent affected 
the trade of India and also that of 
this country; and they were anxious 
to know the intentions of the Government, 
with reference to which there still re- 
mained a considerable amount of doubt. 
Whether we agreed with it or differed 
from it, no one could deny that the 
Report of Lord Herschell’s Committee 
was a very able and interesting docu- 
ment ; and if he ventured on some points 
to differ from the eminent men who 
constituted that Committee, it was with 
the greatest diffidence and hesitation. 
Nevertheless, it had not carried con- 
viction to his mind. In the change 
which they had recommended in the 
Indian currency, they seemed to have 
been much influenced by the experience 
of France. He could not, however, think 
that their description of the French 
currency was correct. They said— 
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“Here is a currency which, for all practical 
purposes, appears to be perfectly sound and 
satisfactory, but which differs from our own in 
most important particulars. It is sometimes 
called étalon boiteus, or limping standard ; but, 
inasmuch as the Mint is open to gold and closed 
to silver, the standard is really gold, whilst 
a very large proportion of the currency is either 
inconvertible silver or notes payable (at the 
option of the bank) in silver or gold, maintained 
without difficulty at the above-mentioned 
artificial ratio.” 

It could not surely be called either a 
satisfactory currency or a gold standard, 
If they took bills on Paris they were 
paid in 5 f. pieces. If they had Bank 
of France notes, the Bank could legally 
pay them, and did practically pay them, 
in silver. Theoretically, no doubt, they 
could take gold to the French Mint and 
have it coined ; but if they did they would 
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lose money, and therefore naturally nobody 
did. The power of taking gold to 
the Mint and having it coined was, there- 
fore, no real privilege, and the French 
standard was not, in reality or practice, a 
gold standard. It might be asked, then, 
why are not the gold coins exported ; 
but it must be remembered, firstly, that 
they could not go to the bank and demand 
coin ; secondly, that it was much below its 
full weight ; and, thirdly, because the 
amount was limited. To all intents and 
purposes, then, the French standard was 
a silver standard. Nor did it seem to 
him that the Committee fully considered 
the alternative suggestions which had 
been made. For instance, the proposal 
to impose a duty on silver, which appeared 
to some preferable to the closing of the 
Mint, was dismissed in a sentence, 
because they said that, taking the 
average amount of coinage, it would only 
produce annually Rx.600,000, which 
would not balance the Budget. But it 
was obvious that it would gradually raise 
the value of the rupee 10 per cent. The 
course proposed had raised the rupee 
from a shade under Is, 3d. to nearly 
Is. 4d, or just under 8 per cent. An 
Import Duty of 10 per cent., in addi- 
tion to the profit on coinage, would 
have gradually raised the Rupee 
10 yer cent. and would therefore 
have given the Government an_ in- 
crease slightly greater than the present 
arrangement. In fact, the Committee at 
the moment forgot the effect it would 
have on the Exchanges. The suggestion 
of an Import Duty would have been pre- 
ferable to the present plan in two other 
ways. In the first place, it would not 
have affected the value of silver orna- 
ments, which the natives of India had 
always regarded as a reserve in times of 


need, They would retain their equality 
with rupees, This would be a great 


advantage, and he was not free from some 
apprehension as to the effeet which 
might be produced on the native mind, 
when they found that the Government 
had taken a step which would lower the 
value of all their uneoined silver in 
relation to rupees. The second 
advantage would regards the 
Mints of Native States. The Com- 
mittee and the Indian Government 
treated this matter very lightly, and he 
hoped they might be right; but, at any 
rate, the question would not have arisen 
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under the plan of an Import Duty. But 
what were the intentions of Government? 
They had entirely failed to elicit any 
clear or consistent statement. The 
Prime Minister stated on June 26 that 
the Government intended to introduce a 
gold standard into India. A few days 
ago the Under Secretary told him that 
the Government did not intend to alter 
the present law, under which rupees were 
a legal tender to any extent. In reply 
to another question on the 21st, the 
Prime Minister stated that they did not 
at present intend to issue gold against 
rupees. Well, then, if they left rupees 
as a legal tender to any extent, and did 
not intend to undertake to issue gold 
against rupees, in what sense did they 
mean to introduce a gold standard? He 
put that question to the Under Secretary 
for India, who, Lowever, gave no answer 
—that was to say, none of his own; but 
he gave a reference to a speech by Sir 
David Barbour, the Finance Minister of 
India. Now, unfortunately, Sir D. 
Barbour was no clearer in his statements 
than the Government in this House. In 
his speech on the introduction of the Bill, 
Sir David Barbour said— 

*T now move for leave to introduce the Bill, 
which is intended to amend the Indian Coinage 
Act, 1870, and the Indian Paper Currency Act, 
1882, with the object of altering the Indian 
monetary standard from silver to gold. It is 
not intended todo more at present than stop the 
free coinage of silver at the Indian Mints, and, 
as a provisional arrangement, to provide for the 
issue of rupees at those Mints in exchange for 
gold at the rate of Is. 4d. per rupee. The 
making gold coins legal tender, the settlement 
of the permanent rate of exchange between gold 
and the silver rupee, and the other measures 
necessary for the final and effective establish- 
ment of a gold standard in India, will be pro- 
vided for by future legislation and in the light 
of future experience,” 


Sir David Barbour, in the Memorandum 
which he issued, said that— 


© Forthe purpose of introducinga gold standard 
into India we might stop the free coinage of 
silver, wlopt measures for accumulating a store 
of gold, and when what was considered a sufli- 
cient stock of gold hal been obtained, we might 
open the Mints to the free coinage of gold, make 
gold coins legal tender, and guarantee, by 
means of our accumulated stock of gold, the 
exchangeability of silver for gold coins aceord- 
ing to their face values.” 


That what he understood was the 


intention of the Indian Government, and 


Was 


it was quite contrary to the statement 


made by the Prime Minister that they 
Sir J. Lubbock 
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did not intend to undertake to give gold 
value for rupees. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : 
present. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK: Then do they 
intend to give a gold value for rupees ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Only under 
such conditions as are mentioned in the 
very words from which my right hon. 
Friend is quoting. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK: But this is what 

Sir David Barbour said in his Memoran- 
dum— 


*] do not recommend this plan. The 
accumulation of a sufficient store of gold would 
be a measure too expensive for a country 
situated as India is, and when it had been 
accumulated and the exchangeability of the 
silver coins for gold coins had been guaranteed 
by means of it, there woulkl be a very great 
risk of the whole stock of gold being drawn 
away in exchange for silver rupees. If this 
should happen—and I think it would happen, 
unless our stock of gold was very large indeed— 
the gold standard would cease to exist, and we 
should find ourselves exactly where we started.” 


Not at 


Had Sir David Barbour entirely altered 
the opinion which he expressed in his 
own Memorandum? He _ wished to 
ascertain where they were. He thought 
that any undertaking to give gold for 


rupees would be open to two grave 
objections. In the first place, it would 


be a tremendous liability for India. The 
amount of rupees in existence could not 
be determined with any approach to 
accuracy. They were estimated in the 
evidence before Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee as certainly amounting — to 
£200,000,C00, and very possibly to 
£300,000,000, Now, suppose that the 
rupee rose to Is, 4d., and the Govern- 
ment undertook to give gold for rupees 
at that price. Then, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had told them over and 
over again, they could not foresee what 
the production of silver would be, and it 
was quite possible that they might have 
a very great production of silver which 
might alter the relations between gold 
and silver, and the contingency foreseen 


by Sir David Barbour might arise. 
Suppose, then, that the output of 
silver increased, and the ratio fell! This 


was not so very improbable; and if it did 
happen, the consequences to Indian 
finance would be absolutely ruinous, and 
the future state of the Indian Govern- 
ment would far worse than the 
position in which they now found them- 
There was another very strong 


he 


sel ves, 
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objection. Lord Herschell’s Committee 


pointed out that— 

“There is still another element to be con- 

sidered. If the effect of the proposal of the 
Indian Government were sooner or later to 
cause a demand forgold in India which does not 
now exist, it might raise the value of gold as 
against all other things, including silver. In 
other words, the gold price of silver might be still 
further diminished.” 
The increased demand for gold would not 
be confined to its use as coin, but also, in 
Sir ~ avid Barbour’s opinion, for hoarding 
also. 

“Tt is very probable,” says the Report, “how- 
ever, that the substitution of a gold standard for 
a silver standard would lead to an increased rise 
of gold instead of silver for hoarding.” 

This must tend to raise the value of gold, 
and he wished to ascertain what were the 
intentions of Her Majesty's Government 
in this matter. Were they really going 
to undertake the tremendous liability of 
undertaking to give gold for rupees ? 
He sincerely hoped that they would 
pause before they came to any such 
determination as that. There were some 
who seemed to think that monometallists 
advocated the use of gold, and gold only. 
That was not so. He was a mono- 
metallist, but he had always been of 
opinion that it would be a misfortune if 
the use of silver were to be abandoned 
for the purposes of currency. —Indi- 
vidually, he did not believe in the great 
appreciation of gad which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford believed to have taken place. 
At the same time, he did consider that so 
great a demand as would result from the 
adoption of a gold standard by India would 
tend to raise the value of gold, and con- 
sequently todecrease prices. This would be 
a serious matter, India, no doubt, was 
fully entitled to arrange her curreney 
with reference to her wants; but such a 
course would, in his judgment, be in- 
jurious to England, and still more so to 
India. He did not desire to oceupy the 
time of the House by going fully into 
the effect which would follow from the 
adoption by India of a gold standard ; 
but he hoped if any such step should be 
contemplated, considering the momentous 
results which would follow, the House 
would be given an opportunity of con- 
sidering the question, He did not wish 


to put any difficulty in the way of the 
Government, or to embarrass them in 
any way, because it was too grave a 
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subject to the trade and commerce of 
this country to be made any question of 
Party. But what he was endeavouring 
to do was to impress upon the Govern- 
ment that to undertake to give gold for 
rupees would be «a most tremendous 
liability, and one which he thought they 
ought not to undertake. Changes in 
currency were very undesirable, and, 
although he did not think the step that 
had been taken was altogether a wise 
one, still, under the circumstances, 
he thought the best course they 
could adopt now was to allow what had 
been done to remain, and see how it 
worked. But he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would not undertake to introduce 
a gold standard into India in the sense 
in which he understood the gold standard ; 
and if it were really proposed to carry 
out the suggestions contained in Sir 
David Barbour’s speech in introducing 
the present Bill, he hoped the Govern- 
meut, before finally agreeing to any such 
step—which would have very grave con- 
sequences—would give the House the 
opportunity of considering the matter 
and of expressing their views upon it. 
Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) did not 
wish to detain the House, but desired, 
on behalf of several of those who sat on 
his side of the House—supporters of 
the Government—to state that they re- 
garded with great sympathy, and gene- 
rally concurred in, the views put forward 
by the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour). They believed, with him, 
that the action taken by the Indian Go- 
vernment was, if a necessary, a very 
unfortunate evil. Some of them fore- 
saw as long as 20 vears ago that this 
would be the effect of the demonetisation 
of silver by several European nations. 
They saw perfectly well that the revo- 
lutionary movement could not stop there, 
and they also saw that it would bring 
immense misfortunes upon the trade and 
commerce of the world. It had brought 
these great misfortunes as they all knew ; 
that 15 of the last 20 years had been 
years of great depression, which had 


| brought great pressure upon the industrial 





and working classes, and really trans- 
ferred a large portion of the capital of 
this country most unjustly from the 
hard-working classes to the money- 
lending classes. It had greatly added 
to the weight of public burdens and of 
private debts, All these evils had resulted 
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from the demonetisation of silver and the 
inevitable appreciation of gold. The 
Indian Government have now taken the 
course of closing its Mints to silver, and 
thereby greatly reduced the value of that 
metal. The American Government 
would most probably repeal the Sherman 
Act, and there would again be a further 
immense fall in the value of silver until, 
probably next year, it would be only 2s. 
an ounce. The effect of that would be 
to place the nations of Europe and of 


America, which still retained a very 
large amount of silver in circulation 


as a full standard in exchange, in 
an awkward and dangerous condition. 
He had one practical suggestion to make, 
which was this: that if there should arise 
among the nations of the world an agree- 
ment that this intolerable state of things 
could not be continued, and there should 
be a determination to re-erect the old 
bimetallie system which existed almost 
everywhere at the beginning of this 
century—he said that should such a move- 
ment take place in the course of a year 
or two now, they could offer these nations 
the certain advantage, on condition of the 
establishment of bimetallism throughout 
the world, of opening the Mints of India 
to the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 1s. 4d. per rupee. He believed it was 
impossible to go back to the old ratio, 
Bimetallists must make up their minds 
to Is. 4d. to the rupee. If they could 
offer to do that; if all other countries 
would do the same—England to retain its 
present gold standard—it would be a great 
advantage to all other countries, and 
might prevent a very serious state of 
affairs. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I must congratulate my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the London Univer- 
sity (Sir J. Lubbock) on having devoted 
the whole of his speech to the question 
immediately before us, which can scarcely 
be said of the distinguished Members 
who have initiated and conducted the 
discussion. We had a Motion made to 
call attention to the action of the Indian 
Government, supported by the Go- 
vernment at home. We _ wandered 





from a discussion of that question into 
the general question of bimetallism, and 
into the question of the conduct and 
transactions of the Brussels Conference. 
Later on the Debate threatened to circle 
about the small issue of my personal con- 
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sistency. In what I have to say I shall 
confine myself, I hope, almost entirely to 
the matter which has been immediately 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. Perhaps I may be allowed to 
make one or two preliminary ob- 
servations before entering upon a 
discussion and examination of the 
criticisms made upon the Report of 
Lord Herschell’s Committee ; and I must, 
before saying anything more, express my 
regret that this subject was introduced 
—unavoidably perhaps—without any 
kind of notice to those whe are inti- 
mately concerned in it, so that it was 
not until about half-an-hour before it was 
brought on that I knew there was any 
intention whatever to open an attack on 
the Committee upon its conclusions, and 
of course I had no opportunity whatever 
of consulting my fellow-Members of the 
Committee. I think the House will 
pardon me for a moment if I say a word 
or two upon this question of personal 
consistency or inconsistency. It is worth 
while recalling to the House that out of 
12 Members of the Gold and Silver Com- 
mittee, although we were divided into 
six to six, as to the practical action to be 
approved we were unanimous, with the 
exception of two doubtful dissentients, 
upon the possibility of maintaining an In- 
ternational ratio between gold and silver. 
Ten were distinct, and the other two 
only wavering in their allegiance, that 
bimetallism was a system which 
could be introduced and maintained, 
and that if a fit ratio were selected 
there would be reasonable hope of 
its being continued and upheld, and 
the transactions of the world could 
be conducted on the ratio so agreed upon. 
That was the conclusion of at least 10 
out of 12, and I may say some of the 
most stalwart Members of the mono- 
metallic six, who were in favour of main- 
taining our gold standard without any 
alteration, are still unhesitating in their 
adherence to the conclusion which we 
laid down at that time, that the bi- 
metallic system could be maintained, and 
the only question was whether it was 
prudent or imprudent to adopt it. That 
was my position when I signed with the 
other five Members the Report which dis- 
couraged any change of our system, A 
change is a very serious thing. It is a 
serious thing in itself, and 1 think it is 
still more serious in the effect it must 
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have upon the minds and consciences of 
men. The alteration is one by which, 
although, in fact, you might fulfil a 
promise in its truest sense by payment in 
an altered medium, still it is an alteration 
which must shock many persons and be 
difficult to understand, and is likely to 
interfere with the rectitude and con- 
stancy of the public conscience. At the 
time I signed the Report of those who 
discouraged any alteration, I was hope- 
tul—although there was appreciation of 
gold—that that appreciation might 
be stayed, and, at all events, 
I thought we had better wait before 
countenancing any alteration. Subse- 
quent reflection showed me that there was 
conclusive proof that there had been, I 
will not say an appreciation of gold to 
the extent suggested by the right hon. 
Member for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin), but 
a very serious appreciation of gold which 
has had a very considerable effect upon 
the social, economic, and industrial con- 
dition of this Kingdom—a fact that 
deserves the most serious attention of all 
persons concerned in the government of 
this country. Now, Sir, with respect to 
the immediate subject before us, we, 
the Members of Lord Herschell’s Com- 
mittee, had a very limited task confided 
to us. We were handed over a certain 
proposal mate by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and asked on the part of the Home 
Government to say— 

“Is there sufficient reason why we should 
not assent to these proposals of the Indian Go- 
vernment? And if you think they should be 
assented to with a difference, tell us what the 
difference is which you suggest should be in- 
troduced into their plans ?” 

We were entirely debarred from going 
outside the question of considering the 
particular plan; and my noble Friend 
Lord Farrer and Sir Reginald Welby 
made an addition to our _ final 
Report, in which they called 
attention to the limitation of the issue 
submitted to our consideration, and 
stated that in consequence of that limita- 
tion they had not entered upon the ex- 
amination of questions that otherwise 
might have oceupied our attention. I also, 
in an additional note, called attention to 
the limitation, and I took oceasion very 
briefly to say I thought, although bound 
by that, that our examination of the real 
issue was very imperfect in consequence 
of our examination being so limited ; be- 
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cause it appeared to me if we were really 
to examine the whole question as trustees, 
guardians, and controllers of the Govern- 
ment of India, we should not only ex- 
amine the plan which the Government 
of India submitted to our consideration, 
but we were also bound to take into 
consideration any action of our own 
which interfered with a freer choice on 
the part of the Government of India, so 
that if our action interfered with what 
might be a benefit to the Government of 
India we should reconsider that action. 
It has been confessed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that what the Govern- 
ment of India proposed to us for examina- 
tion was by no means their first choice. 
If they could have had any kind of hope of 
obtaining from the Government at home 
any prospect whatever of the considera- 
tion of a bimetallic agreement that 
was what they would desire. That was 
what they urged again and again, 
and it was only when they were 
reduced to what we may call practically 
a state of despair that they fell back on 
the plan submitted to us, and they said— 
“Since you will not accede to what we 
desire, then let us take some other 
action.” As the Government at home is 
specially charged with the care and sur- 
veillance of what is done in India, they 
should feel no desire to shirk that 
which India itself desires; and if 
they will reconsider the evidence before 
them, and the opinions and dis- 
positions of other Governments and of 
other nations, I think they will have 
reason to believe they are the main sub- 
stantial obstacles to doing something 
which would more strictly meet what we 
know to be the desire of the Indian 
Government. Putting that aside, the 
Committee had to consider whether the 
scheme submitted by the Indian Govern- 
ment was practicable, and whether, if 
practicable in its essence, they could 
mould its form in any way so as to 
remove any objections which might 
apply to it in its orignal shape. The 
proposal was simply this: to stop the 
free coinage of silver, and, if necessary, to 
reduce the amount of that coin in circula- 
tion soas to bring the rupee to bear a strict 
relation to the value of a sovereign. 
They suggested that that could be done, 
in the first place, by refusing the free 
coinage of silver and limiting the quan- 
tity in circulation, and also by admitting 
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the sovereign as a legal tender, or receiv- 
ing it at the Treasury as the equivalent 
toa certain number of rupees—giving 
rupees in exchange for gold, but not 


giving gold iu exchange for rupees. The 
argument of the Indian Government 


was that if you go on reducing the stock 
of rupees in circulation, you will bring 
up the value of the individual rupee, so 
that in the end you may make 10 rupees 
worth no more than a sovereign, and 
persons will be willing to come—if 
you make that an operation of trade— 
and give a sovereign, receiving 10 rupees 
in exchange. I do not say the Indian 
Government proposed to screw up the 
rupee to this extent ; I am only stating 
their principle broadly, so as to be better 
understood. Some hon, Members will 
think it an extravagant supposition that 
you could by any possibility bring about 
such a state of things as would make 
the rupee again worth 2s, and 
restrict the circulation of the rupee as 
to bring it up to the gold standard. 
Whether practicable or not we did, in our 
consideration of the question, lay it down 
as a guiding principle and idea of our 
Report and of action which would be taken 
upon it that we would do as little as 
possible to disturb the present value of 
the rupee. We said, in effect, we will 
not screw it up to a greater value, 
much less screw it up to 2s. ; but we will, 
if possible, take it where it is and stereo- 
type its actual value at the moment. And 
that was practically what we proposed. 


sO 


We assented to the proposal tha 
the Government should stop — the 
mintage of rupees at once; and 
if they were willing to exchange 


rupees for sovereigns at the rate of 15 
rupees to the sovereign they could after- 
wards, if necessary, reduce the stock of 
rupees so that the rupee would come up 
to ls. 4d. Experience justifies these con- 


clusions. France has got an enormous 
gold and silver circulation, but the 


minting of silver has been stopped there. 
There is an enormous silver circulation 
in France, and yet there is practically no 
depreciation in the franc. ‘Twenty-five 
franes are still equal to one sovereign, 
and the relation of the frane to gold is 
kept up inspite of the enormous quantity 
of silver by the stoppage of the free 
coinage of silver. You cannot get in France, 
asa matter of right, gold in exchange 
for silver. You must go and ask for it, 


Mr. Courtney 
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and you may have to give a small 
premium in order to get it; but gold and 
silver do circulate together without any 
trace of a discount of the one in relation 
to the other. We believe that can be 
done in India which has been- done in 
France. It has also been done in 
Holland and in her Batavian Colonies. 
There the circumstances are identical 
with the circumstances of India, though 
the area is less and the transactions and 
proportions of currency smaller. The 
Duteh guilder circulates in the Dutch 
East Indies as an article of value ata 
fixed relation to gold simply because the 
Dutch have stopped the coinage of guilders 
in order to keep silver at that fixed 
value. This experiment is now to be 
tried in India, and I deprecate any con- 
clusions being prematurely drawn as to 
what the result will be. Of course, it 
has a great effect upon men’s minds ; and 
for a little time some people lost their 
heads, the value of things went down, 
aml the markets became entirely dis- 
organised, Such things will occur, They 
throw little light on the ultimate settle- 
ment. I amrathersurprised that the rupee 
has already got so near Is. 4d. ; but allow 
time to pass so as to permit the stock of 
coined silver to diminish, and it will 
assuredly work up to Is. 4d., just as it 
has done in France and Holland. I 
think the proposals of the Committee are 
not open to the grave charges that have 
been made against them by the right hon. 
Member for Sleaford, for they have left 
things as they were, although they have, 
undoubtedly, prevented a further depre- 
ciation in the rupee. With regard to the 
immense amount of uncoined silver in 
British India, upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman has dwelt, the statements 
that are made from time to time do 
not appear to be capable of exact veri- 
fication. But we had some facts before 
us that could be verified, and which 
seemed to point to this conclusion—that 
the silver which has been pouring into 
India for so many years has not remained 
there in the form of uncoined silver, but 
has passed into the Mints, and that the 
hoards, apart from personal ornaments— 
which, no doubt, are considerable—have 
been and are hoards of coined money. In 
fact, the hoards which were discovered at 
the death of two or three great 
Indian Princes were coined and not un- 
coined metal ; and the value of these will, 
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of course, not be affected by the action 
the Government has taken. Some figures 
given in the Report are very instructive, 
and much more important than the vague 
estimates put forward by witnesses, and 
referred to by the right hon, Member for 
Sleaford. I have now before me a state- 
ment of the imports and exports of silver 
into British India from 1870 to 1893, 
arranged in quinquennial periods. The 
statement also gives the amount of coined 
silver. The first quinquenium shows that 
the net silver imports were valued at 
3,063,000 tens of rupees, and the amount 
coined was Rx.2,931,000, nearly the same 
amount. In the next quinquennium the 
net imports of silver were Rx7,000,000, 
the amount coined Rx.8,490,000, And so 
I might go on. But the total result for 
that period is that the net imports of silver 
were Rx.165,000,000, and the amount 
coined Rx.152,500,000, Therefore, by far 
the greater part of the silver poured into 
India has gone into the Mints and come 
out in the form of coined rupees, which 
will not be subject to depreciation, but to 
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appreciation, for, as the curreucy 
is contracted, the rupee will go up. 


The right hon. Member for the Univer- 


sity of London favours a plan of 
import duty. We have no doubt an 
affection for our own offspring. It was 


proposed by him in the form of a fixed 
percentage ad valorem on silver imported 
into India. That, no doubt, would have 
the effect of adding a certain percentage 
to the value of silver in British India; 
but it would leave altogether untouched 
the range of variations between silver and 
gold. They would go up and down as 
they do now, and the ratio of variation 
between the two would be subject to 
continual alteration. What is intended 
and desired is to have a steadiness of re- 
lations between them, and that cannot 
possibly be secured by the proposal of 
my right hon, Friend. There is 
another plan which is extremely in- 
genious, and which altogether avoids any 
interference with the internal stock of 
silver in India, and for which something 
may be said, It is the plan that silver 
should be freely received at the Mints 
from day to day, but subject always to a 
variation of issue, so that the amount of 
rupees given out in exchange for the new 
silver brought in would be reduced in 
order that the rupees given out should 
always be of the same value in relation 
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to gold. There must be a constant 
variation in the seniorage on the 


silver in order to attain that object. 
If the silver fell to one-half of its 
former value, the rupees given out would 
be one-half the number formerly given 
out. This is a scheme which requires 
much care, and, in effect, it would only 
bring about precisely what is to be 
brought about by the scheme which we 
thought we could not recommend the 
Government to withhold its assent from 
—that—namely, to give to the coined 
rupee a fixed although an artificial 
value in relation to gold. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for East Man- 
chester (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who delivered 
a speech of extreme lucidity on the sub- 
ject, spoke of the present situation of 
the silver currency in India as one quite 
unparalleled. Now, it is really not un- 
paralleled, inasmuch as that there is 
something very like it in the situation, 
not merely of the currency of Holland, 
but of France. The value of the 5-frane 
piece in France is not determined by 
that amount of silver in that piece. It 
bears an artificial value through the 
limitation and stoppage of the coinage of 
silver in Franee. Nor do I think he 
himself has prescribed exactly the limits 
within which this variation will work, 
Of course, the upper limit is the limit of 
Is. 4d. The lower limit would be defined, 
of course, by the value of raw silver 
itself. If the Indian Government sur- 
reptitiously and secretly took to coining 
rupees, that would entirely defeat what is 
the object of that Government. They 
would get a little gain from that coinage, 
no doubt; but their desire is to serew up 
the rupee in order that their rents may 
be maintained—that their revenue may 
not fail would be entirely defeated ; 
and you, therefore, have the best 
possible guarantee that they will not 
do anything to depreciate the rupee. 
The superior amount is Is. 4d., and the 
inferior amount is the price of 
the rupee at the time of the 
stoppage of the Mints to free coinage ; 
and it will gradually pass from that 
limit, say, Is, 3d., by the reduction of 
the quantity in cireulation, until it comes 
up to ls, 4d. When it comes up to Is, 4d. 
the circulation will become automatic ; for 
then it would be worth while for the 
Government to buy silver and coin 
rupees, since it would be worth while for 
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people to bring gold sovereigns and ex- 
change them for rupees so coined. You 
secure a gold standard by that process, 
because you have the rupee brought to 
an artificial fixed relation to gold, and 
gold to rupees. Well, Sir, I have only one 
more observation to make. There is one 
question demanding the attention of the 
House—namely, how far the money tran- 
sactions of the world should be attached 
to one metal, even if that metal has not 
appreciated ; but that question was not 
before us. The Currency Committee had 
no choice—they were compelled to 
answer the question put before them, and 
in answering it I take leave to say they 
took precautions to avoid the difficulties 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sleaford, and indicated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for London University (Sir J. Lubbock). 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, he thought there was one 
fallacy into which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin had fallen, 
and that was in saying the course recom- 
mended by the Committee had only kept 
things where they were, and could be said 
not toaggravatetheevil. It was perfectly 
true that it had kept the rupee from 
falling; but the mischief from which 
trade was suffering was not the deprecia- 
tion of the rupee, but of silver, and that 
depreciation had been very much aggra- 
vated by the action of the Government. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequér com- 
plained of time being oceupied on this 
matter for Party purposes to keep them 
from more important matters. [* Hear, 
hear! ”] He saw that another right 
hon. Gentleman who had not been present 
during the Debate took advantage of 
that remark of his. [“ Question !”"] 
He imagined that this was very much to 
the question, It was very much to the 
question whether or not this was a matter 
of as great importance as the giving of 
Home Rule to Ireland. He considered, 
speaking now not as a Party man at all, 
but as a merchant, that it was of more 
importance to a large number of his 
constituents and others in this country 
who had placed their investments in 


silver-using countries, and who constantly 
found their property immensely depre- 
ciated by the action of this Government. 
Moreover, when they were blamed for 
bringing forward this question, let it be 
remembered that they 


Mr, Courtney 


never had an 
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opportunity of expressing their opinion 
on this action before it was taken. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech 
of considerable duration, did not touch 
the points raised by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Sleaford against this measure. 
Let him remind the House again of some 
of these objections. One of them was 
that it would establish a false system of 
coinage in India. Not a word was said 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
defence of that course. It was perfectly 
true that when the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition said that such a course was unfor- 
tunate he said “No, no!” but in a 
speech of three-quarters of an hour, when 
he had an opportunity of saying whether 
or not it was unfortunate, he did not 
touch that question for a moment. Then 
let them take another point—tuhe injury 
to the people of India who had hoards of 
uncoined silver or silver ornaments, That 
was a point which was touched upon by 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), who said that the bulk of the 
hoards of the Prince of Scinde or other 
Princes was found to be not uncoined 
but rupees, and that, consequently, such a 
hoard would not be affected in any way 
by the passing of this measure. But he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that those of them who believed that 
there was a large amount of hoards of 
uncoined silver in India believed that 
these were the hoards of the peasantry 
of India represented by the ornaments 
worn by their wives and children ; and, 
consequently, that what was the case 
with large Indian Potentates would not 
really disprove what were believed 
to be the practices of the peasantry 
and common people of the country. 
Then there was the question of trade. 
People who had placed their invest- 
ments in silver-using countries had sud- 
denly found their property immensely 
depreciated by the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and very serious injury had, 
at the same time, been done to the trade 
of the country. Another point to which 
the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was called, but which he did 
not deal with, was the aggravation which 
would be caused in the general scramble 
for gold. It was perfectly true that 
there would be no attempt on the part of 
the Indian Government to form a reserve 
of gold ; but it was equally true that 
their action tended still further to depre- 
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ciate silver, and to do away with silver 
as currency. Ought they not to consider 
whether the Sherman Act would be in- 
jurious or the reverse to this country ? 
However strong an admirer one might 
be of a system, he would say that it was 
undesirable for one nation to inflict injury 
upon another as regarded silver. There 
certainly seemed to him to be one advan- 
tage, and one only, which had accrued 
from the action of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and that was that it had proved 
conclusively the extent to which the 
value of metals depended upon their use 
as currency. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had jeered at them, and said 
they should not be so angry were it not 
that they knew that this was the death- 
blow to bimetallism. But bimetallists 
themselves did not think so. He saw a 
bimetallist opposite him—a_ supporter 
of the right hon. Gentleman—who agreed 
with him entirely in saying that this 
proved the cardinal proposition advanced 
by bimetallists, that gold and silver 
differed from every other commodity in 
this : that their value must be artificial 
because their value depended on the 
action of the law in issuing them, or not 
issuing them, as currency. Therefore, 
the objection to this matter was not 
because it gave a blow to bimetallists, 
but because it had all the disadvantages 
urged against bimetallism, rightly or 
wrongly, and lacked the stability which 
would be gained by International concord, 
He would not further detain the House, 
but he was sure the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would agree with him that 
one who was engaged himself in com- 
merce and had an hereditary interest in 
this question had a right to say a few 
words, however imperfeetly he might 
express himself on the subject. He did 
not mean to suggest that the Government 
had any malignant intention of robbing 
the people of India. He recognised that 
they had acted at the request of the 
Indian Government ; but he held they 
were not doing it at the wish of the 
Indian Government, any more than they 
could say that a condemned man who 
had the choice given him of being hanged 
or shot and chose the latter method 
“wished to be shot.” The Indian Go- 
vernment saw they were going to be 
bankrupt if they did not take action ; 
they knew that our Government would 
not allow them to take the measures 
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which they believed would be for their 
advantage—which had been pointed out 
by Sir David Barbour—they saw they 
were between the devil and the deep 
sea, and they chose the deep sea. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): I hope the House will pardon 
me in uttering a few words on the great 
question before it. I think the House 
has not for many years past discussed a 
matter so pregnant with great conse- 
quences as that we are now considering. 
Undoubtedly it is a misfortune that in 
order to bring the subject forward we have 
had to interfere with another great and 
interesting discussion ; but I am one of 
those who think that this matter is of 
even greater importance than Home Rule. 
At any rate, our discussion on the subject 
now is opportune, because the Parliament 
of America has just re-assembled for the 
purpose, almost the exclusive purpose, of 
considering the same important question. 
And we know that in India there is the 
keenest interest felt as to what will be 
the ultimate result of the clauses pro- 
posed to be introduced there. Both the 
East and the West are wrestling at the 
same time with this great currency 
problem. I can imagine no subject 
more suitable for Parliament to 
have the opportunity of expressing its 
opinion upon than this. It was with the 
greatest amazement that I heard of the 
measures which the Government had 
consented to and sanctioned with regard 
to India. They contain three proposi- 
tions. The first is to tamper with the 
urrency ; the second is, in some rough kind 
of way, to fix the ratio bet ween the two pre- 
cious metals, or, at any rate, between the 
rupee and the sovereign, and, in the third 
place, they propose to do this by means of 
the most artificial character, resting 
upon no solid principle—no_ principle 
of finality, and no principle, so far as 
I know, that has ever been recognised and 
applied in any civilised State in the 
world before. And if I was amazed at the 
proposals, I was still more amazed at the 
source from which they came. It is within 
the recollection of the House that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, not many 
months ago, held up his hands in pious 
horror at the bare idea of tampering 
with the currency, and mocked at the 
idea of artificially raising the value of 
silver, and still more at the idea of giving 
a ratio. But now the Government of 
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which he is the financial head has come 
forward and proposed to do these very 
things. I do not know where to turn 
for an instance of grosser inconsistency. 
The action of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on the one hand, and his recent 
utterances with regard to this matter on 
the other, are in extremest opposition. 
What is it that the Government propose to 
do? They propose to tamper with the 
currency, and for the purpose of their 
experiment they have chosen a nation six 
times as populous as our own, and a help- 
less nation—a nation which is dependent 
upon us, Which has not an articulate voice 
to speak for itself. It is proposed in 
this wild and reckless experiment to con- 
tract their currency. If hon. Gentlemen 
marked the description of the proposed 
new system which was given by the right 
hon. Member for Budmin (Mr. Courtney), 
they would notice that he dwelt 
again and again on the fact that the 
essence of this system is to contract the 
eurrency—to artificially lessen the num- 
ber of rupees, the ordinary circulating 
medium, and the standard money of the 
people of India. I have read the Report of 
the Currency Commission, and I notice 
that they say that in India the rupee has 
shown signs of redundaney. What does 
that mean? The real meaning of it is 
that the poor ryot toiling in the burning 
sun to earn the rupees with which to pay 
the landowner, and the Government tax, 
and the money lenders, is getting his 
rupees a little too easily. They do not 
cost him toil enough, so the Government 
has interfered to increase his difficulty 
in obtaining the money without which he 
cannot pay his way. The Government, 
with heartless and almost incredible 
cruelty, are deliberately going to increase 
the ryot’s difficulty in obtaining his 
rupees, and to depreciate the value of his 
produce. Every rupee the unfortunate 
tiller in that country obtains with which 
to pay his way he has to buy, and to buy 
with his labour; he is not born with silver 
rupees in his mouth, but only with hands 
and arms with which to labour for them. 
And now a Liberal Government, of all 
Governments, has interfered and tampered 
with these poor and helpless people's 
money in a way which will inerease the 
toil they will have to give to procure 
the means of paying their debts and 
rent and taxes. Besides that, the un- 


coined silver which some of them hold— 
Mr. Everett 
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which, whatever be the exact amount, 
is unquestionably a very large quantity— 
is also artificially depreciated in its money 
value by the same change; and the 
produce of the fields, the great wealth 
of India, is to be depreciated in price 
by the arbitrary limitation of the number 
of rupees. What is now proposed in 
India may do something to lessen the 
difference between the sovereign-using 
and the rupee-using countries; but 
it will create a new chasm between 
China and other countries where the 
rupee is not legal tender but silver 
is. The Indian people, who, by the 
plentiful supply of silver, have been 
spared, during the last 20 years, many 
miseries which England has been going 
through while gold has been appreciating, 
will now have all the difficulties of an 
appreciating standard artificially imposed 
upon them, I think it is a grave respon- 
sibility for the Government to treat them 
thus ; and it is monstrously inconsistent 
fora Government which does not believe 
in artificial changes of values, or in any 
tampering with the currency, to introduce 
a mighty change like this, which opens a 
new train of evils such as these I have de- 
scribed. To my mind what is even more 
astonishing is that this enormous change 
—the ultimate issue of which no man can 
foresee—has been madewithout consulting 
Parliament, though Parliament was sitting 
at that very time, and we all know that 
this Parliament contains many hon, and 
right hon. Gentlemen who thoroughly 
understand monetary questions and the 
enormous importance of making changes 
in the standard of value. It astonishes me 
that this should have been done without 
giving them an opportunity of expressing 
their opinion, and of assisting the Govern- 
ment by their counsel and advice. In 
dealing with the unquestioned difficulty 
in Which India was placed the Government 
have rushed headlong into this mad and 
rash change, which has plunged the mone- 
tary world into confusion, and may lead 
to the very gravest world-wide disasters. 
I think their conduct is worthy of the 
severest reprobation. Now let me turn 
for a moment to the effect that this 
change will have in gold standard coun- 
tries. The great economical fact of the 
last 15 years, as will be more clearly 
realised as years go by, has been the 
steady appreciation of gold. As Lord 
Beaconsfield) said in I879—* Gold is 
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appreciating every day, and as i 
appreciates the lower become prices.” 
Anybody who measures the value of 
gold by commodities will find that gold 
has appreciated 50 per cent. since then, 
and all the facts in our experience during 
recent years coufirm the fact that gold is 
rising in value. It is owing to this that 
those who possess mortgaged land or 
houses find the mortgage steadily 
swallowing up the whole of the pro- 
perty. Many who have got a long lease 
of farms, &c., and have so agreed to pay 
yearly a certain amount of money, have 
found the value of gold mounting up 
so, and the value of produce going down 
0, that they have not been able to pay 
their rents, and have been broken. The 
Trish farmers have found this with their 
Court-fixed rents, fixed for 15 years. 
And they now have to face a still greater 
danger; they are buying the land and 
entering into a contract to pay a certain 
amount of gold yearly for 49 years. If 
the appreciation of gold goes on, the 
inevitable effect will be that the value of 
produce will become so low that the 
arrangement will break down through 
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the inability of the buyer to pay, as | 
Archbishop Walsh has clearly pointed | 


out inarecent pamphlet. This action of the 
Government in regard to Indian currency 
can have no other effect in regard to gold 
than to increase itsappreciation,from which 
we have already suffered such grievous 
effects. It appears to me that the Govern- 
ment cannot understand what they are 
doing. They have struck a terrible blow 
at the poor farmer in the East with one 
hand, inereasing his difficulties and 
lowering the value of his produce, and 
with the other they smite in the same 


way the farmers in the West and in our | 


Colonies, who are surrounded by sufficient 
difficulties already. I am very glad to 
have had an opportunity of saying a 
word or two upon this question ; and I 
do hope that the gentlemen who sit on 
these Benches, below and around me, 
will incorporate along with their political 
objects the all-important one of removing 
all restrictions from our Mints, and so 
relieving the agricultural and other toilers 
of the realm. The Prime Minister has 
been identitied with many great reforms ; 
and if he could only be got to discern 
the fact that our standard of value is no 
longer a fixed and steady one, but an 
instrument cruelly and increasingly op- 
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pressive to the debtor and almost equally 
hurtful to the producer, and would try to 
bring about a re-marriage of King Gold 
and Queen Silver, who together reigned 
so long over the nations of the earth, he 
would, I am sure, be doing something 
which would be to the great and lasting 
benefit of all mankind. I hope the 
Government will reconsider the course 
they have taken with regard to India, 
and will include in their enlightened 
advocacy of the principle of Free Trade 
the no less important principle of free 
Mints. 

*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I wish to offer a few observations. What 
was the first necessity from which this 
agitation began ? That there ought to 
be a gold currency or a stoppage of 
coinage. There are two considerations, 
and India has one peculiar consideration, 
and that is that it has to remit to this 
country, whether rightly or wrongly, 
a certain sum of money yearly—namely, 
£19,000,000 in gold. Whatever you make 
of silver in India, as far as the people of 
India are concerned, they do not benefit 
in the slightest way in the remittauces to 
this country, because they have to remit 
a certain quantity of produce, which ought 
to be able to provide £19,000,000 worth 
of gold in order to pay for the Home 


charges. Therefore, any effort made 
of changing or tampering with the 


currency, or any other plan devised, will 
have no effect whatever on the necessity 
of sending a certain quantity of produce 
according to the price of gold. If gold 
rises in value, they (the Indian people) 
will have to send so much more produce ; 
if it falls, they will have to send so much 
the less, be the proportion of silver what 
it may in India. In that respect the 
argument, and the principal argument, 
held out by the currency people and those 
who advocated the restriction of silver 
coinage-—namely, that it would be a 
benetit to the people in India to restrict 
the coinage—is not borne out by the facts. 
Nothing of the kind will happen; the 
people of India will have to send a 
certain quantity of produce in accordance 
with the price of gold. So far, therefore, 
the unique political position of India, 
which has caused all this difficulty and 
the embarrassing of the Indian Govern- 
ment, is not in the slightest way im- 
proved by the plan the Gov erument 
have adopted, The agitation began from 
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the loss that the Europeans in India 
began to suffer for their remittances to 
this country. No such agitation arose 
between China and England, or any 
other country which had not to make 
any compulsory and _ political remit- 
tances in gold. The original agitation in 
favour of the appreciation of silver began 
with the European servants, who desired 
to have some change in order that they 
should receive some higher exchange 
for their remittances than the value of 
silver allowed. Now, on that point the 
Government of India made up its mind. 
The Government of India wanted to give 
some higher or fixed exchange to the 
Indian officials for their own remittances 
only. Now, that was bad enough, and 
from this place I have complained of 
that. The Government of India have 
not paid the slightest consideration 
to the effect it would have on the people 
of India. But what is the result of the 
new arrangement? Here is a rupee 
artificially made worth 1s, 4d., whereas 
its real worth may be Is., Is. Id., or 
Is. 2d. The change, or whatever the 
difference will be, is not merely a gain 
to these Indian officials for that portion 
of their salaries which they have to 
remit to this country, but it is an 
advancement of their whole salary. And 
not only all the Europeans, but all the 
native servants, have a higher value 
rupee paid for their salary in place of 
that which financially the price of silver 
would admit. The result is, therefore, 
that this would-be remedy is a pure loss 
to the unfortunate taxpayer of India, for 
he will have to find so many more valuable 
rupees in order to pay every servant so 
much more than his salary is. Suppose 
my salary is worth 100 rupees, I would 
receive 100 rupees, the artificial value of 
which will be 110 rupees. And this will 
apply to all salaries. In that way, 
therefore, there would be an extreme 
disadvantage, and the wretched taxpayer 
will have to find the difference. Next, 
suppose you take a man who has to pay 
an assessment of 10 rupees, and to pay 
those 10 rupees to the Government he 
has to sell part of his produce. Now, in 
order to pay the new 10 rupees, he will 
have to part with 10 to 16 per cent. more 
produce than he formerly did. In every 
way, therefore, it is the taxpayer that has 
to suffer the loss arising from the mistake 
that the Government have made in adopt- 


Mr. Naoroji 
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ing this policy. The Government is 
fortunate in one respect : that the injury 
that will be done through their plans has 
been, to a certain extent, modified by 
what is noW happening in America, as 
many mines have been shut up. In 
America now there is also a chance of 
abolishing the Sherman Act, and the result 
of that will be, of course, a fall in the price 
of silver. But, on the other hand, if the 
repeal of the Sherman Act stops the 
American miners from working their 
mines, that will save India from the mis- 
chief. Our fate depends on the action 
of the United States. You may bring 
forth any quantity of abstract argu- 
ment on one side or the other. The 
common sense of the matter is that the 
plan now adopted will simply be an 
addition to the burdens of the taxpayer ; 
and unless it fortunately happens that 
the price of silver rises by reduction 
in its production the future of the 
Indian taxpayer will be certainly very 
terrible indeed. I want to say that the 
chief defect of this plan is that it was 
not necessary at all; that even from the 
Government point of view it was not 
necessary ; but that as the plan is taken 
the whole effect of it is that the Indian 
taxpayer will have to suffer a great deal 
of loss in order to carry it out, unless he 
is saved by the rise in the price of silver. 
There are many fallacies running about 
—we heard one from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin)—to the effect that the 
balance of trade is in favour of India, 
and that fallacy has done more mischief 
and harm to India than any other thing. 
I cannot now enter into a discussion of it, 
but I hope to be able to show some time 
that nothing is further from the fact than 
to suppose there is a balance of trade in 
favour of India. I do not want to take 
up more time, but I want to sum up 
that the result of the present system will 
be that the burden of taxation upon the 
people of India will be very largely in- 
creased, unless the silver kings of the 
United States diminish their production 
of silver, and allow the price of silver to 
rise. But all these artificial methods 
adopted by Government for raising 
the price of silver will only compli- 
cate the currency ; and that the Front 
Bench should be ready to defend a 
tampering with the currency in India 
is, to my mind, a very sad thing. 
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I will make just one remark with refer- 
ence to the position of India in counec- 
tion with the Front Bench. India under 
the Crown, in her relations with the Go- 
vernments here, whether Conservative or 
Liberal, has, in one respect, been very 
unfortunate as compared with the time 
of the rule of the Company. When 
India was ruled by the Company the 
Company came before the House as before 
an independent tribunal. Now the Front 
Bench and the India Office are so much 
associated and identified that the Front 
Bench is put in the false position of defend- 
ing the despotic, secret, and irresponsible 
India Office in everything they do. The 
result is, India is not able to get that 
redress and that independent judgment 
of an independent tribunal which she got 
in the time of the Company. This is 


made much worse by there being no 
periodical overhauling of the Indian 


Administration, and the mischief may go 
on increasing, till, perhaps, a day may 
come when it is too late to mend. It is 
of the utmost importance that the affairs 
of the India Office and the Government 
of India ought to be examined periodically ; 
for this simple reason: that the House 
cannot follow the business or events of 


India from day to day. The Uouse 
must have special occasions to 
study and understand Indian affairs, 
pass judgment upon them, and in- 


troduce necessary reforms. Why should 
not the Front Bench, as an independent 
body, sit in judgment upon the India 
Office, instead of always sitting there in 
defence of the India Office, no matter 
whether right or wrong? It is a false 
position, and injurious to India. We 
believe that the Government have made a 
great mistake in interfering and tamper- 
ing with the currency unnecessarily. We 
know gentlemen on the Front Bench are 
against such tampering with it ; but they 
are put in a false position,and they have to 
defend the very thing they would other- 
wise not defend. There is no reason what- 
ever why the currency of India should be 
tampered with while the currency of Eng- 
land should not be tampered with. I 
hope some plan may be devised by 
which the Government in England may 
become an independent tribunal in re- 
ference to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment of India, and may hold the 
Indian Government in check, and 
control them instead of defending them 
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in everything they do. The present 
system of Indian administration in 
several respects very injurious to India, 
and whatever injurious to India 
must and will be injurious to England. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put.” 


. 
Is 


is 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “* That this House do now 


adjourn,” put accordingly, and nega- 
tived. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 428.) 
CONSIDERATION, [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Bill, as amended, further considered, 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The new clause 
standing in the name of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Lanark (Mr. Parker Smith) is 


and would more properly 
Amendment. 
said, 


not in Order, 
come in on Clause 5 as an 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
the clause he had to propose—one_ pre- 
scribing the Oath of Allegiance to be 
taken, or form of affirmation to be made 
by Members of the Irish Legislature— 
seemed to him most important, and one 
which must have been omitted by inad- 
vertence in the hurry of preparing the 
Bill. It could searcely be the deliberate 
purpose of the Government that the 
Members of the new Assembly should 
sit and exercise their legislative functions 


without first taking the Oath of Alle- 
giance to the Sovereign. The Bill 
commenced by declaring that the new 


Legislative Body should consist of the 
Sovereign and two Houses of Legislature, 
and he believed it was impossible to point 
to any Legislative Assembly in any part 
of the world, under the British Crown, 
in which the Oath of Allegiance was 
not taken, or an affirmation made. It 
surely was not necessary for him to 
argue the abstract question that it was 
desirable to prescribe such an oath : but 
he might say that the principle had been 
adopted in the case of all the Colonies, 
and he had taken his proposed clause 
bodily from the Western Australia Act. 

They had been told over and over again 
that this new-fangled Constitution for 
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Ireland was formed on the basis of the 
Colonial Constitutions. He would like 
to know if the Government objected to 
the form of the clause, and intended to 
bring up adifferent one ? In that case he 
was prepared to leave the matter to 
them. 


Clause (No Member of the Legis- 
lature allowed to sit or vote unless and 
until he be sworn or have affirmed)— 
(Mr. Tomlinson, )—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Morter, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : We do not intend to bring 
up a new clause; but we will at the 
proper time propose an Amendment to 
one of the existing clauses which will, I 
think, meet the hon. Member’s views. It 
will be an Amendment to the 29th clause. 
It may be convenient that I should now 
explain our view of this new clause. 
The Government have not, as was sug- 
gested by the hon. Member, by inad- 
vertence omitted all reference to this 
subject. It is by implication dealt with 
in Clause 29, by which we intend to 
bring the Irish Legislature under the 
general law of Parliament in certain 
particulars. The 29th clause provides 
that all existing election laws relating to 
the House of Commons and the Members 
thereof shall apply, as far as possible, to 
the two Houses of the Irish Legislature 
and the Members thereof ; while the hon. 
Member will also find in the Definition 
Clause in the amended Bill that the 
expression “election laws” means laws 
relating to the election of Members to 
serve in Parliament other than those 
relating to the qualification of electors, 
and includes the issne and execution of 
writs, the dealing with corrupt practices, 
the disqualification of Members, and the 
vacating of seats. It may be that the 
clause, as explained by the Definition 
Clause, does not entirely and beyond the 
possibility of mistake express the inten- 
tion of the Government, and we shall be 
prepared to meet the object which the 
hon. Member has in view by inserting 
in Clause 29 words providing — that 
existing election laws, so far as respects 
oaths and disqualification of Members, 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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may not be altered by Irish Act. I do 
not bind myself to the exact words, but I 
think the hon. Member will see that such 
a proposal as I have indicated will meet 
the object he has in view. The hon, 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) has a new clause of a somewhat 
similar nature on the Paper, and I think 
he, too, will perceive that our method will 
extend to the Irish Legislature the 
general law of Parliament in relation to 
these matters, and that it will better 
“arry out the purpose of the hon, Member 
than the somewhat cumbrous plan which 
he has adopted. Perhaps, «after this 
explanation, both hon. Members will be 
prepared to withdraw their proposals. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he quite 
followed the idea of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he was bound to point 
out that his Amendment, while all very 
well as applying to an existing Parlia- 
ment, was hardly adapted to the case of 
a new Legislative Body. In the House 
of Commons they knew exactly what 
course was to be followed when a new 
Parliament met. The first step was the 
election of the Speaker; the next was to 
secure the Crown's approval of the choice 
made, and then Members came to the 
Table and took the oath. But in the case 
of the Irish Parliament it was different. 
There were no customs by which they were 
to be guided, and it was necessary to decide 
beforehand who was to administer the 
oath, At present under the Bill there 
was no one authorised to do that, and it 
did not seem to him sufficient, by inserting 
a few words in a Definition Clause, to 
place the new Assembly in the position 
of going through the process which be- 
longed to the historic Parliament of this 
country. It would certainly be better if 
by that Bill they prescribed the first step 
to be taken with regard to the-adminis- 
tration of the oath. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : If the hon. Mem- 
ber will refer to the Sixth Schedule he 
will find his own Amendment is antici- 
pated by the provision that the Lord 
Lieutenant shall make regulations for 
the adaptation to the new Assembly of 


the laws and eustoms of the British 
Houses of Parliament. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 


Member withdraw his Motion ? 


Mr. TOMLINSON : No, Sir. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 


I quite appreciate the Chief Secretary’s 
explanation ; but when the new clause in 
my name is reached I should like to say 
oue or two words pointing out how the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment does 
not quite meet the aim we have in 
view. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked if the words in 
Clause 36, as to the disqualification of 
persons, applied to persons who might be 
elected to the Irish Parliament, but 
would be disqualified under our own laws 
from sitting in the House of Commons ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! That 
does not arise on the proposal before the 
House. 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I 
should like to understand whether it is 
the intention of the Government to move 
the insertion in Clause 29 of the words 
the Chief Secretary has suggested, for 
if that be so they will cover not only the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson), but the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), and, there- 
fore, there would be obviously no 
necessity for my hon. Friend to move 
this clause. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : 
cumstances, I wish to 
clause. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I do 
not think this is the time for asking or 
determining whether the proposed Amend- 
ment of the Chief Secretary does or does 
not cover the whole of the ground 
covered by the clauses of the hon. Mem- 
bers for Preston and South Tyrone. 
That can only be determined when the 
Amendment is before the House. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russeit, Hackney, S.): 1 wish to 
say, in order to avoid misunderstanding, 
that the proposed Amendment of the 
Chief Secretary would not cover all the 
points covered by the clauses of the hon, 
Members for Preston and South Tyrone. 
The Amendment would entirely cover 
the points raised by both clauses in so 
far as these points are in consonance with 
the existing laws of Parliament, but 
there are some respects in which these 
clauses differ from those laws. 

Sirk T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, 
if the Chief Secretary undertook that the 
words he had suggested would be in- 


Under the cir- 
withdraw the 
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serted in Clause 29, he would be per- 
fectly willing to accept that undertaking, 
but he felt some doubt about the pro- 
posed Amendment, for it was just 
possible that by the operation of the 
Closure the Government would be pre- 
vented from moving the insertion of their 
own Amendment. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Chief Secretary would give a 
clear undertaking that at some stage or 
other the words would be inserted. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 


would suggest the House of Lords. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON then rose to move 
as a new clause— 

(Disqualification for Membership of either 
House. ) 

“No person shall be qualified to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council or Legislative 
Assembly if he 

(1) be a Member of the other House of 
Legislature ; or 

(2) be a Judge of the Supreme Court ; or 

(3) be not a British subject ; or 

(4) be a clergyman or minister of religion ; 
or 

(5) beanundischarged bankrupt or a debtor 
whose affairs are in course of liquida- 
tion or arrangement ; or 

(6) has been in any part of Her Majesty's 
dominions attainted or convicted of 
treason or felony.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is out of Order in moving this as a new 
clause. It can come up as an Amend- 
ment to a clause, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he begged 
to formally move the following clause for 
the purpose of getting a clear under- 
standing from the Chief Secretary on the 
matter which had already been referred 
0 = 

Page 4, after Clause 7, 
clause :— 


insert the following 


(Disqualitication of ministers of religion.) 

* Provided that no person being a priest or 
deacon in the Church of England or in the 
Church of Ireland, or being a minister of the 
Church of Scotland, or in holy orders of the 
Church of Rome, shall be capable of being 
elected to serve in either House of the Irish 
Legislature, and if any such person shall be 
elected to serve in either House of the said 
Legislature such election shall be void, and if 
any person be elected to serve in either House 
of the Irish Legislature shall, after his election, 
become or be one of the persons above men- 
tioned, the seat of such person shall immediately 
become void, and if any such person shall in 
any of the cases aforesaid sit or vote as a Mem- 
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ber of either House of the Irish Legislature he 
shall be subject to the same penalties, for- 
feitures, and disabilities as are enacted by an 
Act intituled ‘ An Act to remove doubts respect- 
ing the eligibility of persons in holy orders to 
sit in the House of Commons,’ and proof of 
the celebration of any religious service by such 
person according to the rules of any of the 
Churches above mentioned shall be deemed and 
taken to be prima facie evidence of the fact of 
such person being in holy orders or being a 
minister of such Church respectively.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I rise to Order, 
Mr. Speaker. Is not this clause subject 
to your ruling in regard to the clause of 
the hon. Member for Preston ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is moving it formally in. order to clear 
up a doubt as to what the right hon, 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary said in a 
previous discussion, and to that there is 
no objection. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask, 
Mr. Speaker, whether an hon. Member 
can move an Amendment formally when 
it may be put to the House and a Division 
challenged upon it ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
likes to withdraw, I can put to the House 
the Question whether permission to with- 
draw should be granted or not. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he was 
not quite clear as to what the Chief 
Secretary had promised, and he should 
not proceed with the clause if the pro- 
posed action of the Government achieved 
what he desired the clause to accomplish. 
The Chief Secretary had said that the 
method of procedure which he had 
suggested was less invidious than his 
clause. But there were two Statutes on 
the Statute Book now dealing with this 
question with regard to the Imperial 
Parliament; and if there had been direct 


legislation disqualifying ministers of 
religion from sitting in the Imperial 


Parliament, surely it could not be in- 
vidious to put that legislation in the Act 
with regard to Ireland. It was merely 
the sensitiveness of the right hon. 
Gentleman which led him to say such a 
thing, for he must have known of the 
existence of those two Acts on the 
Statute Book. He should like to under- 
stand whether the words the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to insert in Clause 
29—that was, if they ever reached Clause 
29, which was always an important 
proviso— would achieve what his new 
clause proposed to achieve ; and also, if 
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would not be alterable by Irish Act ? 
He begged to move the new clause. 


Clause (Disqualification of ministers of 
religion,)—(Mr. T. W.  Russell,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read « second 
time.” 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The hon. Member 
thinks I am too sensitive. I can assure 
him that after six months, more or less, of 
conflict with him I have quite lost 
any sensitiveness with whici I may have 
started on my journey. The hon. Mem- 
ber asks me whether I am quite sure that 
we shall reach Clause 29. That will 
depend on the hon. Gentleman himself 
and his friends. If the hon. Gentleman 
and his friends are content with fair 
discussion, there is no reason why we 
should not reach Clause 29 and Clause 36, 
with ample time to discuss all these points. 
The hon. Member's suspicions really 
carry him too far. He asks me will I 
guarantee that the Irish Parliament shall 
not alter this proviso. But Clause 29 
expressly excludes from the power of 
legislation by the Irish Legislature the 


matters there enumerated. Taking 
Clause 29 along with the Definition 


Clause, and the Amendment to Clause 
29 which, as I have already indicated, 
we will propose, undoubtedly it will be 
out of the power of the Irish Parliament 
to remove any of the disqualifications, for 
the general principle is that the general 
law of Parliament in these enumerated 
matters is to extend to the Irish Legisla- 
ture. I cannot conceive that anything 
can be clearer than that statement. 
Once more I will say that the general 
law of Parliament is to be extended 
to the Irish Legislature, and is not to be 
alterable by Irish Act. 


*Sin H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
No one desires to deny sensitiveness to 
my right hon. Friend. This Amend- 
ment is intended to soothe him, because 
last night, when we wished to make the 
privileges of illiterate voters not apply 
to Ireland, we were told that you cannot 
legislate separately for Ireland without 
legislating for Great Britain at the same 
time. That is exactly what this Amend- 
ment does, It proposes to prevent 
ministers of religion sitting in the Irish 


they did secure that object, whether it Parliament as well as in this Parliament. 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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If my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Tyrone wishes to withdraw the Amend- 
ment, of course I shall not object ; but I 
would rather see it carried, because I do 
not believe that it is possible, considering 
the work we have before us, to reach 
Clause 29. The right hon. Gentleman 
says it will be reached if we are reason- 
able. But who is to judge of that ? 
If Mr. Speaker was the judge we would 
not complain; but, unfortunately, it is 
the Government that will be the judge. 
They may bring forward the guillotine 
again. [Cries of “Order!”] This is 
direetly in Order. The right hon. 
Gentleman must give us a guarantee 
that we will reach Clause 29. But how 
are we to reach it when we have, before 
Clause 29, many clauses which have never 
been discussed at all? I would be 
satisfied with the words suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman, because by 
these words Roman Catholic priests 
would not be entitled to sit in the elected 
bodies in Ireland; but I think we should 
be assured that, insome shape or other, this 
Amendment will be introduced. We 
can introduce it now as a new clause, 
but we will be at the mercy of the 
Government if we leave it to Clause 29, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
T. W. = Russell) _ that this is 
a less barbarous age than the age in 
which the Catholic Emancipation Act 
was passed. We have got something 
like 60 years from that time. In the 
time the Catholic Emancipation Act was 
passed they were kind enough te speak 
of our religion as the Roman Catholic 
religion. The hon, Gentleman opposite 
is good enough to apply — insulting 
language to us, and speak of us as the 
Chureh of Rome. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 
took the words of the Statute. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg the hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon ; he did nothing of 
the kind. Ihave just been looking at 
the Catholic Emancipation Act, and it 
speaks of the Catholie Church as the 
Roman Catholic Chureh, and of Catholic 
priests as Roman Catholie priests. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, be had 
not the slightest intention of using any 
language at whieh any Roman Catholic 
would be likely to take offenee. He had 


I simply 


simply used the words of the Statute 
which spoke of “ The Chureh of Rome.” 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. Gentle- 


man has not practised candour upon the 
House. He wishes to do two things: 
He wishes to speak of the Disestablished 
Chureh in Ireland as the Chureh of 
Ireland, which it is not, and he wishes to 
speak of the Catholic Church as the 
Chureh of Rome, which it is not. It is 
the Catholic Church. The words of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act are— 

“No Roman Catholic priest to sit in the 
House of Commons,” 
The words “Church of Rome” are, I 
wimit, in the body of the section, and to 
that extent the hon. Gentleman is correct. 
But it was not to make that point I rose. 
A Catholic priest can sit in the House of 
Lords as priest, and a Protestant Bishop 
can sit in the House of Lords. I am not 
sure that a Catholic priest is not now 
sitting in the House of Lords. Lord 
Petre certainly was a Catholic priest, 
and Protestant Bishops do undoubtedly 
sit in the House of Lords. It is absurd 
to say that a disability which does not 
extend to both Legislatures in England 


shall extend to both Legislatures in 
Ireland. The hon, Gentleman opposite 


(Mr. T. W. Russell) belongs to some 
form of the Presbyterian religion, and he 
is good enough to allow to the Presby- 
terian clergyman a seat in the Irish 
Parliament. There is no disability im- 
posed upon the Presbyterian clergyman 
of the North of Ireland. The Catholie 
priest in Munster is to be disqualified, 
while the Presbyterian parson in Ulster 
is to be qualified. You cannot make fish 
of one and flesh of another. We will 
insist that it is either all ministers of 
religion or no ministers of religion. Who- 
ever heard of such a proposition ? Here 
are the words—* No person being a 
priest or deacon in the Church of England 
or in the Church of Ireland,” there being 
now, happily, no such body as the Church 
of Ireland, “or being a minister of the 
Church of Scotland.” Very likely the 
minister of the Chureh of Scotland is to 
come to Ireland to be eleeted a Member 
of the Irish Legislature. What about 
the members of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland ? What I wish the Govern- 
ment to do is this: Let them disqualify, 
so far as the Lower House is concerned, 
every gentleman concerned in religious 
teaching, including the Presbyterians and 
the Methodists, and every other sect of 
that kind, But certainly we will not 
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allow, and we shall object to, one religion 
—a religion which has been persecuted 
in Ireland for 100 years —being 
singled out for a disability con- 
tinued after the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act was passed. So far as the 
Second Chamber is concerned, if the 
analogy is to be followed, I see no reason 
why the Second Chamber should not 
remain on exactly a parity with the 
House of Lords in this country. I shall 
certainly object to any Amendment that 
does not simply carry across the Channel 
a disability in regard to one Chamber 
and leave us free with regard to the 
other. For my part, I dothis upon abstract 
grounds of justice. I have not the 
smallest doubt that the Catholic priests 
and the Protestant and Presbyterian 
clergymeu will find much more congenial 
occupation in looking after their own 
flocks. But we shall not have fish made 
of one class and fowl of another. You 
must take them all in or leave them all 
out. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that before 
they reached the end of the Bill the Go- 
vernment would regret that in dealing 
with this question they had not accepted 
his clause, for it proposed to deal with 
the question in an exhaustive manner 
in conformity with the social condition 
of Ireland, and in a manner for which 
there was ample precedent in colonial 
ex perience, 

Sir T. LEA said, he was glad the 
hon. Member for North Louth had with- 
drawn the charge he had made against the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone of being 
desirous to insult in any way the 
Catholics of Ireland. His hon. Friend 
had not the slightest idea of being insult- 
ing. The words of the Emancipation 
Act proved him incapable of that charge. 
The hon. Member for North Louth had 
said that if the Amendment were carried 
it would prevent the clergy of the various 
Churches from sitting inthe Upper House 
of the Trish Legislature. That was 
exactly what they wished todo. They 
had «a certain amount of suspicion that 
the hon. Member was earnestly striving 
to obtain power for ministers of religion 
to sit in the Upper House. Was it 
intended that Archbishop Walsh was to 
sit in the Upper Chamber of the Irish 
Legislature just the same as the English 
Bishops sat in the House of Lords at the 


present time ? The object of the 
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Amendment was to prevent that event 
taking place. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the Amendment would exclude clergy- 
men of the Presbyterian Chureh ? 

Sir T. LEA said, they were willing 
to accept any Amendment to the Amend- 
ment which would prevent any minister 
of any denomination from being able to 
sit in the Irish Legislature. 

Sir H. JAMES said, he wished to 
make a correction in what he had said. 
He was under a mistake in stating that 
the Government gave a pledge with 
respect to the illiterate voters. The 
pledge was in respect to the Schedule 
in which the question of constituencies 
was treated. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, that if he understood aright the 
arrangement which had been come to on 
the previous Amendment, they were 
really discussing the matter that had 
been entirely settled. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) objected to the terms 
of the Amendment. He objected to the 
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Protestant Church being called the 
Chureh of Ireland. But his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Tyrone had 


merely adopted the language of the Act 
of Parliament which disendowed and 
disestablished that Church, and which 
provided that henceforth it was to be 
called the Church of Ireland. The 
Amendment dealt with details with 
which the Chief Secretary had agreed. 
As he understood the arrangement which 
had been arrived at, the Chief Seeretary 
had undertaken upon Clause 29 to intro- 
duce the words—* Except as regards 
other disqualifications after the word 
may” in the Ist sub-section of that section. 
If these words were put in, as he under- 
stood the law it would entirely carry 
out the objection of the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell), 
end it would, therefore, be unnecessary to 
put in the Amendment, moved either by 
the hon. Member or any other Member. 
If that was so, why were they discussing 
the Amendment any further? He 
understood the Government adhered to 
their proposal, that the hon, Member 
for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
was willing his Amendment should be 
withdrawn, and he (Mr. Carson) hoped 
now that the Amendment might be 
allowed to be withdrawn. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 


had not heard of any desire existing in 
Ireland as to ministers of religion sitting 
in either House. Such a desire might 
exist, and it would be convenient and 
desirable, before a final decision was taken, 
that some means should be adopted to 
collect the opinion, and especially the 
opinion of laymen, of the various 
Churches in regard to the Upper House. 
He could conceive that a useful and 
perhaps a mollifying effect upon society 
in Ireland might be produced by the 
preserce of some of the higher ecclesi- 


asties in the Second Chamber. [* Oh, 
oh!”] He thought ecclesiastics of 
all Churches in Ireland were more 


temperate in their language than some of 
those in this House, and he did not appre- 
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ministers were admitted into the Lower 
Chamber of the Irish Legislature, 
possibly it might not conduce to the 
greater tranquillity of affairs; but this was 
certain: that if they excluded priests of 
the Catholic Church and ministers of 
what might be legally called the Chureh 
of Ireland, and if they included any other 





hend that the presence of the higher | 


ecclesiastics in the Upper Chamber would 
produce any deleterious effect. It would 
be desirable, before a final decision was 
come to, that opinion in Ireland upon the 


persons who, though not regularly or- 
dained ecclesiastics within the meaning 
of the Act of Parliament, were yet 
ministers of a creed or religion— 
teachers, or persons who stood towards 
any Communion in the same relation 
which the priest or clergyman occupied 
towards his flock in the Protestant or 
Catholie Church, they would introduce 
the most irritating and exasperating 
state of affairs conceivable, because the 
great bulk of the people in Ireland were 
Catholics. There were 3,500,000 of 
Catholics and 500,000 Protestants, and 
if the ecclesiastics of the 4,000,000 of 
people were excluded from the Chamber, 


‘and if the irregular ministers who were 


subject should be taken, and he was sure | 
that the House would be willing to defer | 


to what would be the general opinion in 
Ireland as to the wording of the clause. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. 
T. W. Russell) was greatly offended if 
they called him and his friends Liberal 
Unionists or Dissentient Liberals. They 
salled themselves Catholics, and 
expected to be called so by people who 


not ordained were allowed to come in, of 
course they need not expect that such a 
state of affairs could possibly give satis- 
faction. He only rose for the purpose of 


| saying two things: first, with regard to 


the Upper Chamber, that they ought to 
further consider the subject ; and with 


| régard to the Lower House they must 


pretended to be civil. He would not | 


have thought that the hon. Gentleman 
woukl be prepared to introduce a very 
offensive phrase from an old Act of 
Parliament reflecting the bad feeling of 
a past age, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It is from 
the Catholic Emancipation Act. 

Mr. SEXTON: That was 61 years 
ago. In regard to the words proposed 


to be introduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, J. Morley)—that was 
to say, “except in regard to oaths or the 
disqualification of Members "—he thought 


if they decided to exelude eeclesiastics 


from one or both Chambers of the Irish | 


Legislature, no one who knew Ireland 
could entertain a doubt that the ex- 
clusion, if applied to any Church or Com- 
munion, ought to extend to all. He 
almitted at onee, if ecclesiastics or 
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take care, if the ecclesiastics or ministers 
of any creed were to be excluded, that 
none must be admissible. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


*Mr. HOBHOUSE 


said, that in moving the clause standing 


(Somerset, E.) 


in his name he ought to state that he 
should not have troubled the House with 
it at this stage, but should have moved 
it in Committee if he had not been pre- 
vented by the Closure. The clause raised 
a point of serious importance both to the 
Imperial Exchequer and the British 
taxpayer. When it was proposed te 
give large powers of local independence 
to one part of the Empire they neces- 
sarily incurred a certain amount of danger 
and risk to. the Central Government, by 
the possibility of that part of the Empire 

independent, bringing 
Power into 

Powers, and thus 


thus becoming 
the Central 

with Foreign 
| imposing serious burdens upon the 
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Exchequer. To show that danger was 
no imaginary one, they need only look 
back to their recent colonial experience. 
The case of Canada they had presented 
to their minds at this moment in the 
difficulty that had arisen between that 
self-governing colony and her neigh- 
bours, the United States. They did not 
know how much the awkward questions 
that had arisen about the seal fishery 
might eventually cost the British Ex- 
ehequer. Newfoundland was a still 
more critical instance of this. That 
Colony had difficulties with France, which 
did not arise out of any real British 
interests, but out of the action of the 
Colonists and the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The Australian Colonies, being 
further removed from hostile neighbours, 
had not given them so many causes of 
difficulty ; but even there difficulties had 
arisen with Foreign Powers. <A diffi- 
culty, he remembered, arose with China, 
owing to the refusal, in spite of Treaty 
obligations, of the Australian Government 
to receive Chinese immigrants. If they 
looked back to the Alabama arbitration 
they would see two remarkable instances 
in which England suffered very heavy 
pecuniary loss on account of the actiou 
of their Colonists. There was the case 
of the Shenandoah, in which the arbitra- 
tors held that the British Government was 
responsible for all the acts of that vessel, 
because she was allowed to leave the 
Port of Melbourne——[* Question !”] 
He was trying to illustrate his case. 

*Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russe_t, Hackney, 8.): In order to 
save time, I may say that the Govern- 
ment will accept the Second Reading of 
this clause. 

*Mr. H. HOBILOUSE said, he hoped 
the Government accepted it upon its 
merits—[Cries of “ Agreed!” ] He 
was quite ready to meet the Govern- 
ment ; but after the way in which he 
was interrupted from the other side of 
the House he hoped he might be allowed 
to say a few words. He understood the 
Government would accept the clause on 
its merits, as they thought it would 
safeguard the Imperial Exchequer. 


New Clause— 


(Irish Exchequer to indemnify British Ex- 
chequer for wrongful acts of Irish Govern- 
ment.) 

“Whenever by reason of any act unlawfully 
done or omitted to be done by the Irish;Govern- 
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ment or by any member or officer of that Go- 
vernment, any Foreign Power or the subject of 
any Foreign Power suffers loss or injury, and 
any sum of money becomes payable out of the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom by way of 
indemnity or compensation for such loss or 
injury, such sum shall thereupon be payable to 
the Exchequer of the United Kingdom from 
the Irish Exchequer, and shall be recoverable 
according to the provisions of this Act,”—(.Vr. 
I, Hobhouse,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, “ Tbat 
the Clause be read a second time,’” 
put, and agreed to. 

Clause added. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think 
that the clause standing in the name of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Lichfield (Major Darwin) is 
in Order. It is beyond the scope of the 
Bill to interfere with the movement of the 
Militia and Forces of the Crown. These 
movements are under Statute, and there 
is nothing in this Bill that gives power 
to the Lord Lieutenant to assume 
military duties belonging to other 
persons, 

Masor DARWIN _ (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : May I explain, on a point of 
Order ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is on a point of 
Order in which I am ruling. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman is out of Order. 

Masor DARWIN: Do the same 
remarks apply to the second clause 7 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The same argu- 
ment applies to the second clause also. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
if he could move the clauses standing in 
his name 7 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to say 
the hon. and learned Gentleman is out of 
Order on both clauses. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
said, that whatever might be the opinion 
of the House with regard to the im- 
portance of the clause he had placed on 
the Paper, there could be no doubt that, 
apart from the main principle upon which 
the two Parties on both sides of the 
House disagreed with regard to the 
policy of the Bill, there was no question 
raised by the Bill which showed a greater 
divergency of feeling and policy than 
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the point which was raised in the clause 
that he now moved as an Amendment to 
the Bill. It had often been alleged by 
the Government, in the Debates that had 
taken place upon this measure, that their 
objects and views were identical with the 
views and objects embodied in Amend- 
ments from that (the Conservative) side 
of the House, and that the views and 
objects embodied in the Amendments had 
been adequately met by the clauses of the 
Bill. That allegation could not be made 
with regard to this matter ; there was no 
common object on this question between 
the two Parties ; and the views the 
Government held were divergent and 
antagonistic to those of the Oppesition 
on this important question. The history 
of the retention or non-retention of Irish 
Members had been so remarkable that the 
Opposition would be open to a charge of 
culpable negligence if they did not take 
the first opportunity of raising the ques- 
tion again. The Prime Minister had 
never made a secret of the difficulty 
which surrounded the solution of the 
question. He told Parliament he had 
chosen one of many evils, and he warned 
his followers that they would not extri- 
cate themselves or this Parliament from 
difficulty by taking any other course. 


But his followers declined to listen 
to him, and the majority of the 
House declined to be warned by 


the lessons the Prime Minister had so 
eloquently and ably exponded. But he 
had no doubt the country had read, 
marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
those lessons, and when the o»portunity 
came would take that opportunity of 
avenging the treacherous manner in 
which it had been hoodwinked on this 
important point. Clause 9 had been 
valled by the Prime Minister an organic 
detail ; but it was impossible to ex- 
aggerate its importance to this Parlia- 
ment and the nation at large. It was 
one of the principal features which dis- 
tinguished this Bill from the Bill of 1886. 
And it was important, not only by reason 
of the principles embodied in it, but 
because those principles overshadowed 
and influenced almost every other clause 
in the present Home Rule scheme. 
Without it the Bill might be called a 
Bill for creating a new Constitution for 
Ireland ; but with it the present Bill not 
only destroyed the Constitution under 
which the inhabitants of Great Britain 
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now lived, but presented them with an ex- 
tremely feeble and infirm substitute. What 
had been the conduct of Her Majesty's 
Government with regard to the solution 
of this question ? It had been extremely 
like their general conduct with regard to 
the whole of this Bill—the policy of 
mystery and the system of silence which 
had consistently attended the whole 
attitude of their general policy. The 
scheme of the clause was first stated on 
the 13th February, and that scheme was 
not abandoned until the 12th July. 
Between those two dates, and for the 
whole of those five months, the general 
world was led to believe the Govern- 
ment intended to adhere to the scheme 
they first mentioned to Parliament on the 
13th February. The Prime Minister, in 
that remarkable document in which he 
traced the history of the proceedings of 
the Government with regard to this clause, 
said—“ We have desired that nothing 
should be kept in the dark.” He (Mr. 
Macartney) had failed altogether to trace 
any effort the Prime Minister or his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet made to illuminate 
the country upon their intentions with 
regard to this clause. Members of the 
House who attended the proceedings of 
the Committee would recollect it was not 
until the discussion upon this clause was 
half concluded that they were able to 
discover that the Prime Minister had 
entirely shifted his original position. The 
right hon, Gentleman would probably 
say that in the very earliest Debate in 
that House he informed the House that 
he opened up the whole matter connected 
with the retention or  non-retention 
of the Irish Members for the judgment of 
the House. If it was possible to accept 
that statement as a tolerably correct 
version of what absolutely occurred, all 
he could say was that it was about the 
most discreditable confession of weak- 
ness any Prime Minister had made in 
the House on behalf of himself or any 
Government. The present Government 
had been for years clamouring for Office, 
on the ground that they alone were 
sapable of formulating a permanent 
settlement of the Irish Question; and yet 
when they were confronted with the first 
organic detail they immediately abro- 
gated their position as leaders of the 
people and their functions as the makers 
of a new Constitution, and threw the 
most difficult and complicated problem 
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out for the random consideration of the 
House of Commons. But did the 
Cabinet place their solution on the Table 
and then leave the House to form a 
judgment, aud not only to form a judg- 
ment, but to record that judgment ina 
free and unbiassed manner? On that 
side of the House they had listened to 
speeches from the Ministerial Benches 
which quite precluded the possibility of 
accepting that version of the situation. 
It would be absurd to suppose that if a 
Division had been taken it would have 
represented the unbiassed opinions and 
sincere convictions of the majority of 
gentlemen who sat on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House. They knew 
from the tone of those speeches, and from 


statements made elsewhere by the 
followers of the Prime Minister, that 
many gentlemen must have hardened 


their hearts, and voted not in accordance 
with their real convictions. The 9th 
clause did not represent the opinions of 
the Prime Minister himself, or of the 
Cabinet as a whole; still less did it re- 
present the opinions of the majority of 
the House so far as they represented the 
people of Great Britain. The Prime 
Minister, in his history of this clause, had 
attempted to argue that the final decision 
he came to was forced upon him out of 
regard to his pledges. He would like 
the House to consider the 9th clause, as 
it now stood, in conjunction with the 
statements which the Prime Minister made 
to the country. The Prime Minister made 
a speech on the Ist July, 1892, at Edin- 
burgh, and in that speech he recapitu- 
lated the five conditions of 1886, condi- 
tious in which were to be found principles 
on which his Home Rule Bill was to be 
formulated. What was the fifth of those 
conditions ¢ The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“We shall not propose a mere piecemeal or 
half-way measure, but something which will 
constitute a substantial settlement of a long- 
continuing and inveterate struggle, shall give a 
reasonable hope of peace and satisfaction to the 
country, and freedom from the intolerable bur- 
den which this controversy has imposed on us 
for the last 50 years.” 

Now, he should like the House to observe 
that that was not a condition which, like 
the other preceding four conditions, stood 
on a footing by itself—it was an absolute 
universal condition, which applied not 
only to every oue of the other four, but 
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was applicable to the Bill as a whole, 
and to every portion of it. The Prime 
Minister, in his Edinburgh speech, said 
that there had been no retrocession from 
that declaration; that neither he nor his 
Colleagues had ever desired, or at this 
moment desired, to recede from one sinple 
iota of that declaration. He must ask 
the House whether the 9th clause, as it 
now stood, conformed to the sense of 
that condition, or to any detail contained 
in it? The very opening words of that 
clause showed that, far from being a sub- 
stantial settlement of a long-continuing 
and inveterate struggle, it was regarded 
by the Prime Mivister himself, by his 
Colleagues, and the majority who fol- 
lowed him into the Lobby, merely as a 


piecemeal and half-way measure. The 
hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) pointed out, with admirable 


clearness, that these opening words were 
necessary to indicate that the arrange- 
ment arrived at on Clause 9 was only of 
a temporary and experimental character. 
He pointed out in the course of the dis- 
cussion in the Committee that the whole 
Bill was a transitional measure, so that, 
so far from this being an important or- 
ganic detail attempting in any way to 
settle even that portion of the difficulty 
with which it dealt, it was regarded by 
the Government and their Irish supporters 
merely as a transitional step—a mere 
piecemeal or half-way measure which the 
Prime Minister in his Edinburgh speech 
bound himself to avoid, and in regard to 
which the right hon. Gentleman said, if 
it was not possible for him to avoid, it 
would be impossible for him to submit 
the measure to the country. It might be 
argued that it would be impossible to 
exclude from the Imperial Parliament 
the Members from Ireland, because under 
the present arrangement several impor- 
tant matters had been, either for a short 
or a long time, reserved to the Imperial 
Parliament. But he would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that that was no 
adequate reason for retaining the Irish 
Members. The right hon, Gentleman 
himself had pointed out that Mr. Parnell 
never considered this as an Irish question, 
but entirely as an English question. The 
Prime Minister went on to say it was 
thought desirable by himself aud Col- 
leagues that this should form no part of 
the settlement of Ireland, but with regard 
to which there might be a question of 
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honour. He could not fail to remember 
how the Prime Minister had treated other 
questions of honour. In his former Bill 
the right hon. Gentleman thought it the 
highest duty of political honour to settle 
the Land Question before he handed it 
over to the Government of Ireland. [Mr. 
W. E. Grapstone: Offered.) Well, 
offered to settle the Land Question, but 
the right hon. Gentleman had not 
attempted to make an offer of that de- 
scription in this Bill. When it was : 
question affecting Ireland or his Irish 
allies, the right hon. Gentleman was 
most sensitive on the question of honour ; 


but when it was a matter affecting 
British interests the Prime Minister 
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became sublimely indifferent to questions | 


of honour of which they had heard so 
much in the country and in the discussions 
on this Bill. He was at a loss to dis- 
cover what motive could have induced 
the Prime Minister to submit to the 
House a solution so little in accordance 
with his own views on this question. 
The right hon. Gentleman had informed 
them that the British people were in 
want of discipline, and he had taken 
that opportunity to offer discipline for 
which he thought they would hardly 
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question raised in connection with the 
9th clause, the majority of Members 
from Great Britain were decidedly against 
the proposal embodied in the clause. 
The Government, upon the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon, Member 
for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) to 
exclude the Irish Members in future 
from the Imperial House of Com- 
mons, taking the House as a 
whole, had a majority of 31. But if 
they were to exclude from the figures in 
both Lobbies the Irish representation, 
whether Nationalist or Unionist, that 
majority of 31 was converted into a 
minority of 25; so that, instead of the 
opinion of the British Members in that 
House being in favour of the retention of 
the Irish Members, it had been expressed 


| in a clear and distinct manner against it. 


What was the opinion of Carnarvonshire ? 
It was that the scheme was inequitable 
and unworkable. What was the opinion 
of Caithness? That this particular 


| proposal made Home Rule impossible, 


feel grateful to him. [Mr. W. E. 
GLADSTONE: I never said that.) It) 


was perfectly plain, if there were to be 
incongruities and inconveniences in con- 
nection with the policy and scheme of 
the Prime Minister, it was not Treland 
that was to suffer from these ineon- 
gruities or inconveniences, but the people 


of Great Britain—the senior partner in | 
the Union which had existed for so many | 


years. The Prime Minister had advanced 
another reason for the retention of the 
Irish Members, He stated that the 
country was in favour of their reten- 
tion. He (Mr. Macartney) did not 


know exactly what area the Prime | 


Minister meant by “the country.” Cer- 
tainly, it could not be Great Britain he 
was alluding to, for at the General 
Election Great Britain decided not 
only against this particular poliey, but 
against the whole policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman, Nor could it be supposed 
that the right hon. Gentleman derived 
from his own experience in Midlothian 
that the country was becoming more 
favourable to the scheme. He would 
remind the House that upon the Division 





|} fined to Imperial matters. 


They knew that in Hereford this question 
was the cause of the right hon. Gentle- 
man losing a supporter. He contended 
that the right hon. Gentleman could not 
bring forward any argument to support 
the contention that there was any wide- 
spread or general desire in the country 
for this scheme which he had finally 
adopted. The House would recollect 
that, with the exception of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), only one Member either for an 
English, Scotch, or Welsh constituency 
ventured to speak in favour of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal. He was 


not surprised at that, because the declara- 


tions of right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite made at the last General 
Election must come before them in an 
inconvenient and unpleasant manner when 
they eontemplated what hard necessity 
drove them to in the Division Lobby the 


other day. The Lord Advocate for 
Scotland was asked on the 30th 
June— 


“Will you vote for any Home Rule Bill 
which allows Irish Members to continue to vote 
on Englisk, Scotch, or Welsh business dag 
He replied— 
involves a question relating to a 
I would prefer, if possible, to 
Irish Members were con- 
We have suffered 
Members that I 


* That 
difficult matter, 
see that the votes of 


much from the English 


so 


which took place upon the most specitic should be glad to see some scheme adopted 
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own local affairs.” 
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He could quite understand hon. Members 
from Scotland who had adopted the 
principle of autonomy all round; but 
this Bill question of 
autonomy for Scotland, Wales,and Eng- 
land, but a question for Ireland only, and 


was not a 


every subject under this clause relating 
to England, Scotland, and Wales, would 
be left to the control of the Irish Repre- 
sentatives. Members from 
Scotland who were in favour of the re- 
tention of the Irish Members qualified it 
by the support which they gave to Home 
Rule, and only looked at it in connection 
with autonomy for Scotland. ‘There was 
a Cabinet Minister who was questioned 
on this subject during the General Elec- 
tioun—namely, the Seeretary of State for 
War, who had distinguished himself 
before by finding salvation on even more 
intricate matters at a moment’s notice. 
The Secretary of State for War, speaking 
on June 28, said he did not think it was 
right that the Irish Members, if retained, 
should be allowed to turn the seale in 
such a matter as Scottish Disestablish- 
ment ; but the other day the right hon. 


Those hon. 


Gentleman voted for a clause which 
would give the Irish Members such a 


power. Then the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) said, on July 2, 
that he and his colleagues in the repre- 
sentation of Oldham were in favour of 
the Irish Members retaining their seats in 
the House of Commons for Imperial pur- 
poses only. That was the poliey which 
the Prime Minister laid before the 
country on February 13, and which was 
abandoned on July 12, and the two 
Members for Oldham both changed their 
minds at the same time as the right hon. 
Gentleman. The Prime Minister gave 
further reasons for supposing that the posi- 
tion the Irish Members were to occupy in 
future in the House of Commons would 
not matter to the English Members, and 
would not disturb the proceedings of this 
Assembly. His first reason was that the 
Irish Members would be more busy with 
their own affairs, and that that business 
would be in Ireland. This Bill, how- 
ever, provided that the most important 
affairs which Irishmen would look after 
would be the questions reserved for 
the Imperial Parliament, and they cer- 
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tainly would be more busy at West- 
minster than in Dublin. If, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman had made a 
mistake, or if he was unsuccessful in 
1893 in solving a problem which in 1886 
he declared was beyond the wit of man 
to solve, was he now justified in pro- 
pounding a scheme which must place the 
interests of England, Scotland, and 
Wales in an inferior position to the in- 
terests of Ireland, and subject the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons to 
those intrigues to which reference had so 
often been made? He contended that 
his clause was not one which was open 
to the defects which beset the 
various solutions that the Prime 
Minister had offered. It was founded 
upon what the right hon. Gentleman 
had himself stated to be the proper view 
to take of this question—namely, that it 
was a British question which touched all 
British interests, and that it could not 
be regarded as an Irish Question. It 
covered the question of any future 
amendment or repeal of this Bill, and it 
provided that when any such question arose 
and had to be considered by the Imperial 
Parliament the Irish Members should be 
summoned both to the Imperial House of 
Commons and to the Imperial House 
of Lords. He could not conceive, from 
the point of view of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, that there could be 
any disposition to regard the proposals 
contained in the clause as inimical to the 
just opportunities which ought to be 
supplied to the Irish people in the event 
of any contemplated disturbance of the 
settlement which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself proposed. He had only 
touched upon the fringe of the many 
arguments that could be adduced to show 
how far the particular solution which the 
Prime Minister had presented to the 
House fell in with what the country had 
expected from him. It was, in his 
opinion, in express violation of the direct 
declarations of honour which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made to the people 
of Great Britain at the last General 
Election. It placed Great Britain under 
a perpetual succession of the very mis- 
chiefs which the Prime Minister himself 
contemplated must flow from the dangers, 
inconveniences, and incongruities of the 
9th clause; and he could not believe 
that even at the last moment either the 
right hon. Gentleman, or the Cabinet, or 
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his followers in the House, would be 
reluctant to take that opportunity of 
amending a clause which was not the 
expression of their unanimous opinion 
upon this important question. He begged 
to move the new clause. 


Clause (Representation of Ireland in 
Parliament for the Amendment of this 
Act,) —(Mr. Macartney,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think 
it my first duty to make my acknow- 
ledgments to the hon. Member, and still 
more to the Leader of the Opposition, 
for the great compliments they have been 
pleased to pay to the Bill of 1886, 
Although the Bill was deemed to be a 
crude measure, and was, undoubtedly, 
produced to Parliament after a short 
period of gestation, yet they have found 
its terms to supply them as far as it goes 
with the proper method of dealing with 
the important question of the retention 
or exclusion of the Irish Members. I 
dlo not complain of the hon. Member for 
arguing at great length upon this ques- 
tion. The Report stage is, without 
doubt, intended to give a second oppor- 
tunity in this House for considering 
matters decided in Committee, and he, 
therefore, is in his right in endeavouring 
to make a detailed argument upon the 
subject ; but I hope he will admit that we 
also have a portion of discretion left to 
us, and,!although it may be, from his point 
of view and the point of view of others, 
not only a privilege, but a duty, to treat 
these matters a second time in detail, I 
do not think he will press the doctrine so 
far as to hold that we also are obliged to 
auswer in detail. I find no fault with 
the hon. Gentleman for having made 
charges against the Government, and for 
having complained of what he called our 
reserve and reticence, of our keeping 
matters in the dark, and of our insensi- 
bility to principles of honour, I can 
understand the utility of those remarks 
from the hon. Member's point of view. 
They are intended—laudably intended— 
not to irritate us, but still to stir and 
moderately excite us to reply to the 
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speech he has delivered, Again I must 
make my excuses ; again I must declare 
that so far as I am concerned—and I 
think I convey the sentiments of my 
Colleagues—we intend to rest under these 
imputations upon points and matters 
which have been explained over and over 
again in Committee, considering it would 
be a sheer waste of time to go into the 
questions raised by the hon. Member. 
The hon. Member has employed a large 
part of his speech in replying to argu- 
ments aud statements which I myself 
have made upon this question, thereby 
bearing testimony to the fact which 
I have been urging —that we, who 
have had full opportunities, and who 
have availed ourselves of them, of 
declaring our minds on this subject, 
did not need to repeat over and over 
again what we have already stated. 
Sir, | have been copious in my thanks 
for the appreciation of the Bill of 1886. 
But this I must say—that the tribute 
which is paid to the Bill of 1886 would 
have been even more acceptable, and 
would have been of decidedly greater 
value, if it had been paid in 1886. I see 
a distinguished array of opponents before 
me. My memory may be in fault, but I 
think that the greater part, if not the 
whole of those gentlemen, entirely 
declined to give in 1886 the smallest 
countenance or support to the idea of 
proceeding without the Irish Members. 
I think from the silence of those gentle- 
men that my recollection on this occasion 
does not play me false. The hon. Mem- 
ber says we have against us the Eleetion 
of 1886. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Of 1892 ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
speaking of 1886. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I spoke of 
1892. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I under- 
stood one of the hon. Member’s argu- 
ments to be that the Election of 1886 had 


condemned us and our plan—[ Cries of 
“ No!”]—and that, therefore, we were to 
consider it as condemning the course we 
are now taking. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : The right hon. 
Gentleman has misconceived my argu- 
ment. I was alluding to a statement in 
his letter the other day in which he said 
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that the opinion of the country was in 
favour of the proposal just submitted and 
earried. I said I did not know what he 
meant by the country ; but if he meant 
Great Britain, the opinion of that country 
had declared against his proposal in 
1892, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I under- 
stood the hon. Member to refer to the Elec- 
tion of 1886. But the Election of 1892 
was carried, undoubtedly, with the fullest 
knowledge — [Laughter] -—— of what ? 
Hon. Members do not know what I was 
going to say—with the fullest knowledge 
that we were about to propose the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members. Hon. Mem- 
bers will do me the justice to recollect 
that at no period did we make the exclu- 
sion of the Irish Members a vital ques- 
tion. It was never included among the 
five conditions of the Bill. 


Mr. MACARTNEY : 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It 


never made one of the essential conditions, 


Government of 


It was added. 


was 


My hon. Friend the Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) in 1886 
stated strongly his opinion that 


the question of the retention of the Irish 
Members in the Imperial Parliament 
might very well be a question worthy of 
being entertained after a period had 
elapsed during which the Irish might 
cope with the crying and immediate exi- 
And, in treat- 
ing that suggestion of my hon. Friend, 


gencies of their situation. 


I stated at the time that it appeared to 
me to be one well entitled to considera- 
tion. But our judgment was against the 
retention. I admit that in arriving at thai 
conclusion I did proceed upon the prin- 
ciple of trusting Ireland, a principle which 
I am disposed, perhaps, to carry further 
than others who, notwithstanding, are 
friendly to Home Rule. What we 
believed, and had reason to believe, 
was that the Opposition thought that 
one of the faults of our plan was the 
exclusion of the Irish Members, 
aggravating the scheme. They thought 
that if Ilome Rule ought to exist at all, 
it ought to exist with the retention of 
the Iris; Members. That being so, we 
became acquainted in the course of the 
General Election of 1886 with the views 
of several of our friends; and at almost 


as 
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every bye-election fresh light was thrown 
upon this sentiment. While it was our 
strong presumption and belief in respect 
of the Tory Party, supported by the 
even more emphatic and distinet declara- 
tions of the Liberal Unionists [ Cries 
of “No!” and cheers.) 1 am _ not 
speaking of what any other hon. Mem- 
ber thought. I am a better authority on 
what we thought, surely, than any hon. 
Member who interrupts ? I am speak- 
ing of what we understood to be the 
views entertained by the leading men of 
the Liberal Unionist Party—namely, 
that Home Rule, with the retention of 
the Irish Members, would be less in- 
tolerable than Home Rule with their 
exclusion. Then it was found that the 
sume idea was not universal in our own 
Party, but so prevalent that it might 
fairly be called general. Consequently, 
we had to ask ourselves the question—at 
any rate, those of us who were specially 
respousible for the decision of 1886— 
whether the inclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers was so objectionable that it was our 
duty, rather than accept it, to disappoint 
the Irish nation of its desires and ex- 
pectations, and to throw over the great 
sause to which we had pledged ourselves. 
The consequence was that at a very early 
period indeed in the history of that Par- 
liament, when paying a visit to Wales, 
I first declared, and was followed by 
others of my friends, that as a condition 
of Home Rule we accepted the retention 
of the Irish Members, bowing cheerfully 
to the opinion that was so prevalent. 
That was the first stepping-stone to our 
change. And as retention had become 
a condition of Home Rule, we had next 
to consider in what manner that retention 
was to be effected. Possibly in some 
speech at that Election I set out our in- 
tention to propose Home Rule, and our view 
of the various incidental and collateral 
questions which were raised by the 
retention of the Irish Members. I am 
not surprised at the difficulties whieh are 
raised by these questions. There is not 
one of them which does not raise a diffi- 
culty. For example, there is the ques- 
tion whether we are to have one election 
or a double election for the Members 
who are to sit in the Irish Legislature 
and in this House. In the same way 
we had to look at the question whether 
Irish Members sitting here were to aave 
a limited or an unlimited vote. The 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
quoted from a speech of mine to the effect 
that I would notconsent to Irish Members, 
who had received the power of managing 
their own affairs, voting in this House on 
questions affecting British interests. 
Undoubtedly, I did speak strongly against 
what appeared to me to be a most 
formidable difficulty attending the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members. And then I 
am taunted with having deviated so much 
from my original purpose. I have de- 


viated from it to this extent alone : 
Nothing would have induced me _ to 
endeavour to force upon the British 


people and the Imperial Parliament the 
retention of the Irish Members with an 
unlimited vote. We accepted that from 
the House of Commons, as we accepted 
the retention of the Irish Members from 
the country. The hon. Member said 
that our intention did not represent the 
opinion of the majority of our followers. 
(Mr. Macartney: Of the British 
Representatives.] Yes; observe the 
singular facility with which hon. Members 
disunite the United Kingdom, and draw 
a distinetion between one country and 
another, ‘That distinetion, once drawn, 
may drawn persistently when it 
answers their purpose. But I wish to 
meet fairly the challenge of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. No doubt our decision 
different from that which we originally 
adopted, but that was in deference to the 
opinion of the majority. It is known to 
all who are conversant with the conflict 
of opinions which goes on in this House 
that there are adequate means of ascer- 
taining the opinions of the House of 
Commons, even if I had not the power, 
which I had, of referring to actual 
statements, and to proposals put upon the 
Paper of the House of Commons, and 
while, without the smallest doubt, the 
opinion of the great majority required 
from us that we should adopt the principle 


he 


Is 


of the unlimited vote of the Irish 
Members, the dissentients from that 
opinion might be counted upon the 


fingers. 

Mr. MACARTNEY hoped the right 
hon.Gentleman would allow him tosay that 
his statement was founded on statements 
made by hon, Members sitting behind the 
right hon. Gentleman, who represented 
that they knew his views in the 
matter, 
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Mr. W. -E. GLADSTONE: 


means had the Gentleman 
knowing the opinions of private and 
independent Members at large compared 
with the means at the disposal of the 
Government ? He had the usual general 
means of knowing what the sentiments of 
the Party were, and I do not think any 
hon. Gentleman can say that the majority 
were not in favour of the plan we adopted. 
I thank the House for hearing me. I 
do not think it necessary to go further. 
What lies before us is in honourable ful- 
filment of our pledges and engagements. 
Though the conditions which we have 
now accepted we originally thought less 
desirable, we have no doubt that it is our 
duty to accept them and the difficulties 
connected with them, which are matters 
of a secondary order, and we hold that it 
would be a gross error of judgment anda 
total abandonment of duty if we for one 
moment doubted as to our obligation to 
prosecute to the end this great and 
Imperial cause. 

*Sir E, CLARKE (Plymouth): I am 
very glad that the House has now the 
opportunity of fully debating this very 


hon. 


important question, aud is about to vote 
on a definite issue. The right hon. 
Gentleman has followed a characteristic 
course in the way in which he has dealt 
with this proposal. Of the question of 
the retention of the Irish Members there 
are three possible solutions : either the 
Irish Members may be banished from the 
House altogether, or they may be re- 
tained for certain limited and specific 
purposes, or they may be retained for all 
purposes, The right hon. Gentleman has 
argued in favour of proposals which are 
not to be adopted, but he has not given 
the House any argument in favour of the 
proposal he has accepted, except that he 
has done so under strong pressure from 
certain powers, which, however, are more 
pressed upon than capable of exercising 
pressure. The Government—to use the 
right hon. Gentleman's own most singular 
and most significant expression—has 
transferred its support to another proposi- 
tion. It isa very curious Parliamentary 
situation that the House of Commons will 
arrive at a decision upon one of the most 
important questions raised by the Bill by 
what is in reality a Parliamentary acei- 
| dent, and not in consequence of the argu- 
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ments put forward by the Prime Minister. 
We have heard the right hon. Gentleman 
argue in favour of both the propositions 
—for excluding altogether the Irish 
Members from the Imperial Parliament, 
and for retaining them for limited pur- 
poses. In 1886 we heard him argue with 
great force in favour of the total exclu- 
sion of the Irish Members on the ground 
that it would be unfair, when they had 
obtained the privilege of the uncontrolled 
management of their own affairs, that 
they should be permitted to control also 
English, Scotch, and Welsh affairs wheu 
they were not responsible for their 
action in any way to the electors of Great 
Britain. But as years went on the 
right hon. Gentleman came to the con- 
elusion that he could and would try the 
experiment which he argued against in 
1886, of retaining the Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament for certain limited 
purposes. On the 13th of February last 
the right hon. Gentleman, with not, per- 
haps, a very good heart for the work, 
argued in favour of this latter proposi- 
tion. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said I 


Was against that proposition. 


*Sir E.CLARKE: I am quite content 
to accept that. The right hon. Gentle- 
man reminds me of a passage in the 
* Bab Ballads ” :— 

* These lads did not presume to flout him ; 

He argued high, he argued low, 

He likewise argued round about him.” 
The right hon, Gentleman has certainly 
argued round about him in this matter. 
It is certainly difficult to follow him ; but 
he led the House to believe that, what- 
ever reluctance he might feel in the 
matter, he was, at all events, arguing in 
favour of retaining the Irish Members 
for limited purposes only. We have had one 
argument in favour of keeping the Irish 
Members away altogether ; we have had 
another in favour of retaining them for 
limited purposes, but we certainly have 
never had an argument placed before the 
House in favour of retaining them for all 
purposes. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: On the 
13th of February I dwelt, in the very 
strongest terms I could command, upon 
the immense disadvantage of having in 
this House a body of Members for the 
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first time ‘here who would stand on a 
totally different footing from their 
Colleagues from England and Scotland. 


*Sirn E. CLARKE: That is so; the 
right hon, Gentleman argued in the 
strongest terms in favour of keeping 
them for all purposes, but the right hon. 
Gentleman was inviting the House to 
arrive at an opposite conclusion. [Mr. 
W. E. Giapstone bowed assent.] I 
am not content with this example of in- 
consistency. After the 13th February 
questions were addressed to the right hon, 
Gentleman from all parts of the House 
as to the course which the Government 
proposed to take in regard to Clause 9 
in the form in which it then stood. The 
answers to these questions suggested that 
he still had, and held, the intention of 
keeping the Irish Members only for 
limited purposes. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No. 

*Sim E. CLARKE: After the 15th 
February it was more than once stated 
that the Government intended to 
propose to the House the clause as it 
stood in the Bill. That was not mocking 
the House with idle words. The question 
was—Were the Ministry going to support 
the clause as the Ministry had proposed 
and commended it to the House? It 
certainly does seem an odd departure 
from the ordinary course of Parliamentary 
practice for the Prime Minister to quote a 
speech made by him on the 13th February 
in support of a proposal which he then 
repudiated, but which he now offers for 
acceptance, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I dealt 
with both proposals with an impartiality 
which is not always observed. 


*Sirn E. CLARKE: I ventured to 
point out at the time that the 


tone of the right hon. Gentleman 
showed that he had been overborne 
by the majority of his colleagues in the 
Ministry, and that he was endeavouring 
to make them ridiculous by expounding 
to the House the reasons by which they 
were actuated. But we have now ar- 
rived at a stage when the matter should 
be thoroughly discussed in order to ascer- 
tain what the opinion of the different 
sections of the House may be with re- 
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gard to the proposal before us. The 
proposal is a very simple one, and it may 
be fairly argued by Members of the 
House. At present if an Irishman in- 
terferes with a Bill which relates to 
Scotland he knows that he will be 
punished by having some Bili relating 
to Ireland interfered with in like manner. 
The policy of give and take between 
Members coming from different parts of 
the British Isles has a good effect on the 
proceedings of the House. But once 
detach the Irish Members from the 
House, and once provide that they can 
come into the House at any time, and 
vote upon any Bill which may secure or 
overthrow the Ministry of the day, and 
you have then a separate influence in the 
House which in my belief will be de- 
structive of its usefulness as a Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and will lead to dealings 
on the part of Ministries or Oppositions 
with those Members which will seriously 
interfere with the efficiency of this House 
as an instrument of government. Let 
me point out another thing. There is 
very serious reason to believe that the 
result of the detachment of the Irish 
Members in this way may lead to legis- 
lation and administration in regard to 
Ireland which would be not the willing 
legislation of the House or the whole- 
hearted administration of the Ministry 


for the time being, but which would 
be prompted by a desire to secure 


so important a Parliamentary support 
as the Irish Members would be 
able to give. It is not at all from a 
Party point of view that I should fear 
the retention of the Irish Members. 
There are many matters upon which the 
predominant feeling of the Nationalists, 
if they are once free from discussions in 
this House with regard to the govern- 


ment of their own country, would 
very likely induce them to strengthen 
the Tory Party and the _ policy 


that Party has in past times supported, 
It is not in the least because I believe 
there wauld be any sympathy between 
the Nationalist Members from Ireland 
and the Party which is led by the right 
hon, Gentleman, or between them and 
the projects of the Neweastle  Pro- 
gramme, that I am opposed to «the re- 
tention of the Irish Members, but because 
I desire that neither Party shall be 
placed in the dangerous position of 
having ready to hand—and to be ob- 
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tained, perhaps, by concessions which 
might be of mischief to Great Britain— 
the support of so large a Parliamentary 
Body. I am, on this matter, one of 
those who are not subject to the re- 
proach the Prime Minister has cast upon 
many Members on this side of the House, 
that in 1886 they objected to the exelu- 
sion of the Irish Members from this Par- 
liament. That, Sir, at all events, is not 
true with regard to me. From the 
beginning to the end of this controversy 
—from the beginning, I should say, for 
it has not reached, or nearly reached, its 
end yet—I have taken the same view 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland ex- 
pressed in 1886 and has stated over and 
again—that one of the chief advantages 
of Home Rule will be, or should be, that 
the House will be freed from the per- 
petual discussion of Irish questions, and 
so will be able to perform with greater 
freedom and efficiency the legislative 
duties which it owes to other parts of 
the country. The right hon, Gentle- 
man said so in 1886, Lagreed with him, 
and repeated it in many places. I 
remember, when I went down to my 
constituents in 1886 on the occasion of 
the General Election, I there selected 
that particular proposal to exclude the 
Irish Members from this House for 
praise and eulogium. I have always 
thought, and I think now, there can be 
no Home Rule in Ireland which will be 
of any value to this House or to Ireland 
unless it is made one of the terms of the 
grant of Home Rule that the Irish Mem- 
bers shall cease to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of this House. I ask hon. 
Members with what complacency they 
would view the state of things that 
would exist if the Bill passed and 80 
Irish Members were to remain in the 
House, giving, perhaps, according to the 
calculations made, an available majority 
of 50 on the Nationalist side? What 
would be the cousequence ¥ Suppose 
a measure was brought in for the dis- 
establishment of the Chureh in Wales. 
I take that as an example. Is it sug- 
gested that that majority of 50 Nation- 
alists should reasonably and properly 
vote in this House in favour of such a 
proposal 2 Surely those who are most 
enthusiastic in favour of a policy of dis- 
establishment will recognise that that 
poliey can only be effective when it is 
dealt with by those who have correspond- 
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ing responsibility with regard to them- 
selves, and the Irish Members would be 
absolutely detached from that matter by 
every sort of self-interest. Yet the 
Irish Members would give their 50 votes 
on the question. I am not sure that 
they would be given for Disestablish- 
ment. They might be given against ; 
but whether given for or against, it 
would be a vote so entirely detached 
from any real interest on their part in 
this Assembly that it cannot be regarded 
as a legitimate weapon to use in the 
controversy. It has been said that the 
Irish Members would be so busy with 
their own affairs in Ireland that they 
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would seldom come over here to vote, | 


and the Prime Minister has stated 
that we must depend upon their good 
feeling to exercise a self-denying reti- 
cence, and to exclude themselves from 
using their power in matters not con- 
cerning them. Let me examine both 
these questions. Would they come over 
here but seldom ? That might be. But 
they would come over here whenever it 
Was necessary that their Parliamentary 
strength should be used for the Party 
purpose of either keeping in or ejecting 
from Officea Ministry which had promised 
them as much as they desired, or had 
refused to make those promises, and had 
disappointed their expectations. When- 
ever a Ministry that they desired to 
support was in trouble, the judgment of 
the House might be overruled by this 
foreign body of Representatives—[“ Oh, 
oh !”}—being brought over. Yes ; it is 
not a foreign body now, and if I had my 
will it never should be. But if it 
excluded from the ordinary interests and 
duties which fall upon Members of this 
Assembly, then the Irish Members ean- 
not complain if they are called a foreign 
body, imported to serve the purposes of 
Party. I do not desire to make invidious 
remarks; therefore, I will not proceed to 
examine the question of good feeling. 1 


1s 


think those who rely on the good feeling | 


of the majority from Ireland, under these 
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influence upon the affairs of this House. 
But we have to consider it from the Irish 
point of view. I believe that the con- 
tinued representation of Ireland in this 
House would be absolutely fatal to any 
hope of the suecess of the Home Rule 
Bill. If I were to rely on my own 
judgment and opinion, it might be said 
that I was not entitled to speak for Irish- 
men in the matter; and I ought to be 
suspected. As I am resolutely opposed to 
every form of Home Rule, it might be 
suggested that I was conjuring up 
imaginary dangers with a view to dis- 
credit the Bill. I will, therefore, ask the 
House to allow me to quote from one of 
the best known Members of the 
Nationalist Party—the Mezaber for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool. In the 
year 1886, at Liverpool, in a speech 
reported in The Times of April 22, 1886, 
he said— 
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“The retention of the Irish Members—espe- 
ciallyin their full numbers—is merely the mask 
for reducing the Irish Legislature to the posi- 
tion of a Vestry or a Town Council. I very much 
mistake the temper of my colleagues if that be 
a proposal they will not consider it their duty 
to resist by every means in their power. It is 
a proposal that ought to be resisted by every 
true English Liberal as vehemently as by every 
Irish Nationalist. For what does it mean? If 
the full tale of Irish Members were to re- 
main in the Imperial Parliament it would mean 
that every single act of the Irish Legislature, 
great or small, would be reviewed immediately 
by the Imperial Legislature ; and if the acts of 


| the Irish Legislature had to be reviewed by the 


circumstances, indue‘ng them not to come | 
here, are relying upon a theory and an | 


idea to which we, at all events, cannot 
attach very serious importance. But, 
Sir, I should like to say a word or two 


on the question from another point of | 


view. 
of our Parliamentary Institutions here, 
and that it would have a disastrous 


Sir E. Clarke 


I say that it would be destructive | 





Imperial Legislature the review would not be a 
formal affair, such as the review of Provisional 
Orders at the present moment. The review would 
mean a serious, prolonged, and passionate re- 
view of the acts of the Irish Legislature. Can 
any man in his senses imagine a scheme more 
antagonistic to the interests of Ireland and of 
all England, and of all classes in Ireland and 
of all classes? Ireland would be in a 
constant state of turmoil and unrest. The 
Imperial Parliament would be the schoolmaster 
that the boys would always be calling upon to 
intervene. It is no consolation to say that the 
Nationalist Members need not attend at West- 
minster, If they did not attend, the Orange- 
men would ; and it would be nevessary to have 
the attendance of the Nationalists to counteract 
the evil effects of the Orangemen, Then, if we 
had in the Irish Parliament some man of 
baulked or restless ambition, what a temptation 
it would be to him to transfer his quarrel from 
the narrow arena of the Irish Parliament 
to the mighty arena of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment!” 

I could not improve upon that speech. 
The hon. Member dealt freely and largely 
with this matter, Was he right or was 
he wrong’ He made his appeal not 
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only to Irish Nationalists, but to English 


Government of 


Liberals. He asked English Liberals to 
save Ireland from the trouble that would 
come upon her if the proposal were 
adopted to retain Irish Members in this 
House. We have had many discussions 
in regard to the maintenance of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
Many of us were deeply anxious that 
some provision, and effective provision, 
should be put into the Bill to secure the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
but I do not believe that anybody in this 
House, to whatever Party he belongs— 
certainly not an Irish Nationalist— 
would desire to substitute for the supre- 
macy of the Imperial Parliament the 
constant supervision of the Imperial 
Parliament. But that is what we are to 
have. It is said against the proposal 
now to exclude the Irish Members that 
that has been made impossible because 
certain matters in which they are deeply 
concerned have been reserved for a 
certain time to the Imperial Parliament. 
That is a condemnation of the Bill, but 
it is no answer to the present contention. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, talking about the 
Schedules and redistribution in Ireland, 
was shocked at the idea that when we 
had disposed of the Home Rule Bill we 
should promptly engage in the considera- 
tion of the question of redistribution of 
seats in Ireland. He asked how, when 
we had gone through all this contro- 
versy, we should like to deal with 
redistribution in Ireland ? Surely the Chief 
Secretary, notwithstanding his speech on 
the Schedules yesterday, does not now en- 
tertain the vain and delusive hope that 
when this Bill shall have passed this 
Parliament will have got rid of the 
trouble and turmoil of the Irish Question. 
There is a period of three years and a 
period of six years in which we are to 
deal with the land, financial affairs, and 
other matters ; and it is perfectly clear 
that if this Bill should be passed in its 
present shape, on the next Session that 
begins after the setting up a Parliament 
in Ireland you will have here, as the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division of 
Liverpool pointed out, the Representatives 
of the Orangemen of the North-East of 
Ireland claiming from this House super- 
vision of the affairs of Ireland, and a 
steady and resolute defence of their 
interests against the Nationalists of the 
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other parts of the country ; and, on the 
other hand, we shall have the Nationalists 
coming here, and obliged to come here, 
in order to defend themselves against the 
attacks of the Orangemen. What shall 
we have gained by Home Rule in that 
case? We shall have gained nothing 
for the purposes of the discharge of the 
great duty of this House in dealing with 
that which is now considered so trifling 
that it can be put off to the last few 
days of the Session—I refer to the 
Supply Services. We shall have gained 
no freedom for our legislation, or for the 
supervision of the affairs of Government, 
What will Ireland have gained ? Ireland 
will have gained only this—that she 
will have a second-class Parliament, not 
attended by her best men, because, as 
the hon. Member pointed out, she will 
send her best men to defend her im- 
perilled interests in the larger arena of 
Westminster—she will have a second- 
class Parliament in Dublin which will 
carry on the enormous powers entrusted 
to it under this Bill, while she sends 80 
of her best men to this Honse to deal 
with the reserved questions during the 
next few years, or, if they have not to 
deal with these matters, in order to 
answer those who represent their oppo- 
vents. I agree that these difficulties have 
resulted from the reservation made in 
the Bill, but that is the Ministers’ doing. 
Their Bill of 1886 was, at all events, 
defective and mischievous as we believed 
it to be, was a logical production. In 
1886 the Prime Minister, strong in his 
belief that he had an adequate majority 
to carry his full-considered proposal, 
gave us the Bill he would desire to pass. 
In the present measure he has not given 
us that which he would desire to pass, 
We have heard from the Prime Minister 
to-night that the half-hour or 40 minutes 
of skilful and intricate dialectics on 
February 13 was simply amusement—an 
exercise of his intellectual powers. This 
time the Government have tried to pro- 
duce a Bill whieh will just pass, and 
this change upon the 9th clause is the 
result of underground communications 
with their supporters with that view. 
Am I not right in saying that this 
9th clause, as it stands in the Bill, has 
not been accepted by the House or by 
any porties of it? Thave read at length 
what was said by the hon. Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool in 156, 
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I think the hon. Member for Louth, 
speaking about a week ago in Ireland, 
said that, for his part, he preferred the 
Bill of 1886, by which Irish Members were 
excluded, as against the proposal made 
in the present Bill. Are the Government 
prepared to do what the Prime Minister 
affects to think he has done—to take the 
opinion of the House without exercising 
its power over the pliant fidelity of its 
followers ? In this case neither of two 


usual courses has been adopted. The 
Government has not made a_ pro- 
posal which they are prepared to 


defend, which is the usual Parliamentary 
course. If they had taken that course 
and been defeated they would have been 
following Parliamentary traditions and 
carrying out the duty which rests on 
British Ministers of placing before the 
House and defending a definite policy. 
They did not do that. What is the 
other course they could have followed ? 
They could have said this was a matter 
on which they woutd accept the unbiassed 
judgment of the House. If they had 
done the latter everyone knows that the 
Irish Members would not come back to 
this House. The clause as it now 
stands represents no policy, no plan to 
which any statesman on that Bench 
would commit himself. It is a Parlia- 
mentary accident, and I shall be glad 
if the Division makes an end of this pre- 
posterous proposal, 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumtries, &e.) said, 
he did not think the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, nor the hon, Gen- 
tleman who moved the Amendment in 
the first instance, had said much upon 
the really important point that lay at the 
root of this clause, which was whether 
the Irish Members were or were not to 
have seats in this House in the future. 
At present, at all events, the bulk of 
the Conservative Party were for exclud- 
ing the Irish Members altogether. They 
had heard again from the Prime Minister 
that his opinion in regard to the Bill of 
1886 had altered in that 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had been 
conspicuous for honourable pertinacity 
in holding from the commencement of the 
controversy until the present moment 
that Irish Members ought not to remain 


in that House. He (Mr. Reid) did not 


hot respect, 


Sir E. Clarke 
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say this for the purpose of, in the slightest 
degree, adversely criticising his right 
hon. Friend. He knew it was a difficult 
question ; but, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment said they had been induced to depart 
from the original method of 1886 by the 
friendly pressure of those who supported 
them in the House and the country, he 
thought that one of those who had put 
pressure upon the Government should 
state why they objected to the exclusion 
of the Irish Members. There was, no 
doubt, a sentimental reason. He did not 
think that any gentleman in any part of 
the House would quarrel with the natural 
desire to keep as wide as possible the 
area of the United Kingdom, which 
was the nucleus of our great Empire. 
There were other consequences which 
might follow. Supposing, for a moment, 
that they were to exclude the Irish Mem- 
bers from the House, what would be the 
position in a short time ? A short time 
they might be engrossed in the considera- 
tion of their own domestic affairs ; but 
after a very little time they would contrast 
their position with that of the self- 
governing colonies, which were subject, 
no doubt, to the Royal veto and Imperial 
supremacy, though upon the condition 
that they were hardly ever used. They 
would find the colonies in complete ex- 
emption from taxation by that House, 
encouraged to maintain military forees 
for their own defence, and entitled to 
obtain revenue by taxing imports, inelud- 


ing those from this country. What 
would be the position in which they 
would find themselves ? They would 


find Ireland, which was a Kingdom before 
Canada, or Australia, or the Cape of Good 
Hope had been discovered, fettered by a 
number of restrictions which he was per- 
fectly certain the self-respect of the 
people of Ireland would not for an in- 
definite time allow them to submit to, 
and ought not to allow them to submit to. 
And what would be the result 7 In the 
first place we ought, if we were going 
to exelude Irish Members from the 
House, no longer to exact from Ireland 
any revenue towards our Imperial re- 
sourees. We did not ask anything from 
the colonies, possibly for the reason that 
we would not be able to get it even if 
we made the demand. This was the 
subject of the controversy through whieh 
we lost the American Colonies. Would 
any man in the House be so infatuated 
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Government of 


as to think that we could treat Ireland 
in that way when we had before us the 
result of a similar attempt 100 years ago ? 
Were Ireland in the position of a colony 
they would be entitled to ask that they 
also might have some military force at 
their command. He did not suppose 
Ireland would ask for it ; but they knew 
that there was a military force in Ireland 
in 1782; and suppose the relations be- 
tween Ireland and this country became 
strained, and Ireland were in the position 
of a self-governing eolony, would she not 
be entitled to ask precisely the same 
privileges and rights enjoyed by all the 
colonies of the Empire? He did not and 
could not believe that those gentlemen 
who advocated the exclusion of Irish 
Members from the Imperial Parliament 
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and the conversion of Ireland into the | 
Constitutional position of a self-governing | 


colony were serious as to this, and had 
really reflected upon the consequences of 
establishing such relations between Ire- 
land and this country. Ireland might 
tax imports from this country—and I 
am, of course, pointing out the necessary 
consequences of establishing a Colonial 
Government in Ireland. What would 
become of the safeguards that were so 
profusely scattered throughout the Bill ? 
He understood that right hon. Gentlemen 


opposite complained that these safeguards | 


were not sufficiently effective nor sufti- 
ciently numerous. Be it so. How would 
it be possible to maintain any of those 
safeguards, such as they were, if Ireland 


were to be separated from this country | 


in the sense that Irish Members were no 
longer to come here, and Ireland was 
merely in the position of a colony ¢ 
He thought himself that the safeguards 
were very effective and more numerous 
than they should be; but, at the same 
time, he admitted that it was 
prudent, and statesmanlike policy to 
endeavour, by means of safeguards and 
preeautions of this character, to allay 
even the unnecessary apprehensions of 
those who were opposed to the proposed 
Constitutional change. He must ex press 


uh Wise, | 


his astonishment that a Member of the | 


House who claimed to represent Pro- 
testant Loyalist Ulster should be found 
to propose that Trish Members should be 
exeluded from the House of Commons. 


It was almost impossible to aceept the | 


hon. Member's sincerity. 


to believe the one-twentieth part 


If they were | 
of | themselves. 
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the numerous professions constantly 
made by gentlemen from Ulster, it 


would be an outrage and injury in the 
last degree to exclude Ulster Members 
from the House. For his own part, he 
did not pretend that he sympathised with 
the views that the Ulster Members were 
constantly presenting to the House. He 
did not think it was a fine and brave 
attitude for those Members to take up 
—always to be the first to cast a stone at 
their countrymen, always to magnify 
their vices and belittle their virtues. But 
he did not wish to see them thrust forth 
from the House of Commons. He looked 
forward to the time when the doors of 
the House would be open to the great 
English-speaking possessions of the 
Crown, so that they would have a true 
representation of the British Empire 
within those walls. Let the doors be 
opened as much as they pleased, but not 
for the purpose of thrusting out those 
who had done a great deal towards esta- 
blishing the greatness of the Empire. The 
first proposal of the Government was 
that the Irish Members should come to 
Westminster only for the purpose of Im- 
perial affairs, and that was a proposal to 
which he thoroughly assented. He was 
quiteaware that it opened the door to some 
inconveniences. It undoubtedly might 
produce some instability in the Govern- 
ment, because, the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) pointed out, there might be 
two majorities, and there would be no 
assurance that those majorities would 
always concur. There was another objee- 
tion—namely, that there would be some 
supposed inequality bet ween the Members 
of the House, and he should be very 
sorry indeed to see any inequality among 
Members. These objections of 
considerable weight: but they were, he 
thought, much less important than the 
objections urged to the second proposal, 
to which the Government had now given 
their adherence. He believed 
Government their 
the present proposal solely 
because of the pressure of opinion 
on the Ministerial side of the House. He 
thought that his hon. Friends who had 
driven the Government from their 
original proposal and induced them to 
make the present proposal, had taken a 
very considerable responsibility upon 
He was very much afraid 


as 


were 


the 
gave adherence 


to 
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that when the time for an appeal to the 
country his hon. Friends would find they 
had done an ill-service to the cause of 
Home Rule by pressing the Government 
to depart from their original proposal. 
It would not be easy to satisfy the 
English and Scotch electors that while 
their Members were precluded from 
voting on the main topics of Irish im- 
portance, Irishmen should be entitled to 
vote upon English and Scotch Business. 
He thought, also, it would be an unwise 
change from the point of view of the 
Irish Members themselves. He believed 
that one great guarantee of this Bill, if 
it were passed, proving a success would 
be furnished if the House of Commons 
refrained as absolutely as possible from 
interfering with Irish affairs. If Mem- 
bers of that House were constantly inter- 
posing and constituting themselves a 
Court of Appeal from the Irish Legisla- 
ture, no man who had read _ the 
history of the preceding relations of 
England and Ireland would deny that it 
would be a constant source of friction ; 
that it would occupy the time of the 
House, and would prevent Irish states- 
men themselves from having that which 
was the great means of doing their coun- 
try good—a sense of responsibility—and 
it would deprive the Irish Parliament of 
that sense of finality in its decisions which 
was so essential for its proper delibera- 
tions. But while he thought the second 
scheme of the Government was less 
happy than the first, he believed that 
both were quite certain to be temporary. 
He believed that when once they had 
departed from the colonial model they 
could not stop short of the Federal model 
—which meant Home Rule all round. 
If English Members were able to discuss 
English Business and Scotch Members 
Scotch Business, it would not only relieve 
the enormous pressure of Business in the 
House of Commons, but would do away 
with the inconvenience and _ irritation 
caused by the interference of one 
nationality in affairs that peculiarly be- 
longed to another, That, in his belief, 
would be the real solution of the ques- 
tion ; and, looking at it from that point 
of view, although he feared that a good 
deal of capital could be, and would be, 
made in the country out of this particular 
method of dealing with the Irish Mem- 
bers, he believed that in the end it would 
be a matter of very small moment. Home 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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Rule for Ireland was only the first of a 
series of Bills, and as soon as the consti- 
tuencies perceived that the real difficulty 
in the way of the transaction of their 
Business was the enormous and impos- 
sible amount of Business which now had 
to be discharged by the House of Com- 
mous, he believed the end of the question 
would be very simply and satisfactorily 
arrived at by the extension of Federalism, 


*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 
Central) said, the hon. and learned 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) 
had diseussed various proposals, but he 
had been unable to discover for what 
particular proposal the hon. Member 
intended to vote. The hon, Member had 
commended the omnes omnia proposal 
now adopted by the Government, 
although not long ago, in The Contem- 
porary Review, the hon. Member had 
described that proposal as one that 
would be 

“Unjust to Great Britain, inconvenient, snd 
of a novelty quite startling, because though 
Great Britain might have inflicted, she had 
never submitted to inequality.” 

Was the hon. Member going to vote for 
this injustice ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: Will 

Member allow me to make this observa- 
Not only he, but many others 


the hon. 


tion ? 
have done me the honour of criticising 
my statements in that article. Has the 
hon. Gentleman read the article 7 If he 
has, he will find that at the end of the 
article, which was published in April, 
1892, 1 stated that I would vote for either 
of the methods for the reason that I am 
convinced that either of them will lead to 
Home Rule all round. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said, he 
was aware of that. Inthe meantime, the 
hon. Gentleman seemed exactly to fulfil 
the description recently given by the hon: 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace) 
of Members on that side of the House— 
namely, that they were not only equal to 
each other, but equal to anything. But, 
at least, the hon. Gentleman had had the 
courage to speak out. The House now 
knew that, in the hon. Member's view, the 
scheme of the Government must neces- 
surily lead to a system of Federalism. 
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Conveyance of 


The Prime Minister had congratulated 

the hon. Member for South Autrim (Mr. 

Macartney) on the compliment he had 

paid to the Bill of 1886. It was, how- 

ever, somewhat of a left-handed compli- 

ment. The Opposition did not love the 

scheme of 1886 more, but hated it less, | 
than the scheme of 1893. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked why this compliment 
was not paid to the scheme in 1886, The 
reason was clear. In 1886, Members 
had not to compare with that proposal 
the worse proposal which was put for- 
ward in February, and the still worse pro- 
posal which was now before the House. If 
they now commended exclusion, it was | 
because it shined by comparison with the 
rival schemes, and not because it shined 
by its own light. The present clause in 
the Bill was prefaced by the words, 
“Until and unless Parliament otherwise 
determines.” The Prime Minister had 
given two explanations of those words. 
One was that they were intended to 
denote the experimental character of the 
wholearrangement, and the other was that 
the question was a British question, and 
that it was no part of the settlement with 
Treland. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the proper way of ascertaining 
the opinion of Great Britain was to test it 
by the vote of the United Parliament as a 
whole. Surely a more astounding, a 
more preposterous contention had never 
been put forward. When the right hon. 
Gentleman was pressed on the subject | 
by the right hon. Member for West Bir- 

mingham (Mr. J.Chamberlain), and asked 

whether he was prepared to act upon his 

undertaking that Great Britain should | 
have a determining voice in deciding this | 
matter, he said— 


| 
“Have they not a determining voice in a 
Parliament where there are 570 of their Repre- | 
sentatives apart from the Irish Members.” 
As a matter of fact, when the question | 
was discussed in Committee, the majority | 
against exclusion amounted to 31, and 
the British majority in favour of exclusion | 
on the same occasion was no less than | 
29. When, however, it was convenient 
for the right hon. Gentleman to take the 
views of a particular section of the House 
he was ready enough to do so, 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 





Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
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SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No.2) BILL.—(No. 333.) 


COMMITTEE. 2 


[ Progress, Clause 


30th June.] 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” 


*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) hoped the 


Bill would be allowed to proceed. He 
thought he might explain that a 


fear ago an Act was passed further 
t=) 


‘regulating the hours of shop assistants, 


and enabling certain authorities to appoint 


| Inspectors. By a mistake no power was 


given to provide the necessary funds 
from the rates. The object of the Bill 
was to enable the Local Authorities to 
pay the salaries of Inspectors and other 
expenses out of the rates. 


Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, the fact that such 
an omission was made in the Bill of last 
year showed the great necessity for care- 
fully considering this measure, and as 
that could not be done after miduight he 
must oppose it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION, 

Ordered, That the Report and Minutes 
of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on Midwives’ Registration in 
Session 1892 be referred to the Select 
Committee on Midwives’ Registration.— 
(Mr, Fell Pease.) 

Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 
and read. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 367.] 

OF 


OF THE CITY GLASGOW 


BILL. 
Lords Amendments to be considered 
forthwith ; considered, and agreed to. 


COUNTY 


MAILS BILL. 
to be considered 
and agreed to. 


CONVEYANCE OF 
Lords Amendments 
forthwith ; considered, 


3 Y 
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| tions for Private Bills, pursuant to the 


NONCONFORMIST MARRIAGES 
ri sage i " | Order of the House of the 4th day of 
(ATTENDANCE OF REGISTRAR). | August, That, in the case of the follow- 


Report from the Select Committee, ing Bill, the Standing Orders which are 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, | applicable thereto have not been complied 
and read. with—namely, Metropolis Management 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to | (Plumstead and Hackney) Bill. 
be printed. [No. 368.] _ Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 

MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, Orders. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“ An Act to amend the Law relating to FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND). 
Commons.” [Law of Commons Amend-| Copy presented,—of Eleventh Annual 
ment Bill [Lords]. Report for 1892. Part III. Scientific 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to) Investigations [by Act]; to lie upon 
amend the Law relating to Reformatory the Table. 

Schools.” [Reformatory Schools Bill 
[Lords]. | JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (COUNTIES 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to AND BOROUGHS). 
amend the Law relating to the Certificate) Return presented,—relative thereto 
of Incorporation of Joint Stock Com- | (Part I., Cities and Boroughs) (Address 
panies.” [Companies (Certificate of In- | 9n4 February ; Mr. Storey): to lie 
corporation) Bill [Lords]. | upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 

And, also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act | 366.) 
to amend the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Acts.” [Supreme Court of Judica- | COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) (MALTA). 
ture Bill [Lords]. Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
i i la ltt = for 1892, No. 79 (Malta) (in continua- 

SHERIFF COURTS CONSIGNATIONS tion of Colonial mane 3} vce No. 

(SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 430.) 48) [by Command]; to lie upon the 

Read a second time,and committed for | Table. 

Thursday, 17th August. 








: COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL) 
CLUBS REGISTRATION (re-committed) (GAMBIA, ) 
BILL.—(Nv. 407.) Copy presented,—of Annual Report 
Considered in Committee ; Committee for 1892, No. 80 (Gambia) (in continua- 
report Progress; to sit again upon | tion of Colonial Report [Annual], No. 41) 





Thursday. | [by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 
SIONAL ORDER (BIRMINGHAM CANAL | Return presented, — relative thereto 
NAVIGATIONS) BILL. (Part I., British Colonies) (in continua- 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | tion of [C. 6975] 1893) (Address 
“That the Caval Tolls and Charges! }st March; Mr. Conybeare) ; to lie upon 
Provisional Order (Birmingham Canal the Table. 

Navigations) Bill be re-committed to the 
General Committee on Railway and 
Canal Bills.’—( Sir Alfred Hickman.) 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES.) 
: ; | Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
; te eaaialas ‘ | Nos. 1276 (Alexandria), 1277 (Tokio), 
METROPOLIS HANAGENEET (PLUM- | and 1278 (Bilbao) [by Command]; to 
STEAD AND HACKNEY) BILL. lie upon the Table. 


Standing Orders not complied with. 


Mr. Sreakek laid upon the Table Re- House adjourned at ten minutes 
“Alpe igs ° 4? atter Twelve o'clock, 
port from one of the Examiners of Peti- — 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 9th August 1893. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN. 
AGE AND IMPROVEMENT (re-com mitted) 
BILL [ Lords). 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) said» 
he observed a Motion on the Paper in 
the name of the hon. Member for Aber- 
deenshire (Dr. Farquharson), to the effect 
that on the Committee to consider the 
Blackrock and Kingstown Drainage and 
Improvement Bill two Members should 
constitute a quorum. He understood 
the hon. Member, in whose name the 
Motion stood, did not intend to move it, 
and he wished to ask whether it would 
be competent for another hon. Member 
to move it? If so, he thought it would 
be in the interests of every Party that 
the Motion should be moved that day. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) explained that the Motion 
had been put down for that day by mis- 
take. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
Motion has been put off by arrange- 
ment between the two Parties. 

Mr. CLANCY: I beg to say, Sir, 
there has been no arrangement made 
with me. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I 
in this case the Motion 
down for to-day by error. I 
that some difficulty has arisen in refer- 
There 


understand that 


has been put 


may say 
was a 


ence io the Committee. 


Motion made and carried that the matter 
should be referred back to the former 
Committee, It appears, however, that 
the former Committee cannot be got to- 
gether. One gentleman is ill, and 
another Member, I understand, says he 
thinks it rather hard that he should be 
summoned again to consider a subject 
which is extraneous to the matters for 
which the Committee was originally 
appointed; and if there are only two 
Members I do not see how the Com- 
mittee is to carry on its business. If 
one hon. Member declines to vote, I do 
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not know what the Chairman would do. 
The Chairman has spoken to me, and I 
have told him that he had better make a 
special Report to the House, and ask 
for the instructions of the House as to 
how the Committee should proceed. I 
know of no present means of getting out 
of the difficulty. 

*Sirn C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I should be sorry if 
any hitch occurred, for, in spite of all the 
dreadful proguosticatious about dropping 
the Bill, I understand the promoters 
accept the suggestion made by this 
House. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.): 
I am able to say, in reference to the sup- 
porters of the Bill, that they are far from 
accepting the Motion adopted by the 
House the other day. 

*Sirn C. W. DILKE: I 
yesterday by what I considered a high 
authority that they accepted the sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I was told 
by the Chairman of the Blackrock Town 
Commissioners that they intended to 
oppose it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Would 


it not be possible, Sir, to move to dis- 


Was assured 


charge from the former Committee all those 
Members who are unwilling to conform 
to the judgment of the House’ I never 
heard before of a Member of « Committee 
refusing to discharge any functions which 
were cast upon him by the House because 
he differed from the judgment of the 
House. Would it not be possible to 
discharge such hon. Members who are 
unwilling to perform this duty, and 
entrust it to others who will carry out 
the judgment of the House ? 


Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
understood the Resolution was that this 
Biil should be referred to a similar Com- 
mittee. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : 
which has been put to me by the hon, 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton), I may 
say that there is no * former ” Committee. 
Possibly the Committee of Selection may 
get the House out of the difficulty by 
adopting the course suggested by the 
hon. Member. 


3 Z 


As to the question 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : May 
I ask you, Sir, whether it is in Order for 
an hon. Member to make remarks con- 
cerning Members of that Committee 
being unwilling to act, when the question 
has not even been discussed, and they 
have no possible means of defending 
their position ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid I am 
responsible for that statement, because I 
was informed by the Chairman of the 
Committee of what had occurred. I 
wished to be frank with the House, and 
so I stated what the difficulty was in 
order that the House might get out of it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
you, Sir, whether the Motion which was 
passed did not direct that this Bill should 
be sent to the “former” Committee. If 
there is an addition of new Members to 
this Committee, would that be carrying 
out the order of the House referring it 
to the “former Committee ? Would it 
not be necessary to rescind that ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: They might rescind 
the Order appointing the Special Com- 
mittee, or if the House wished the re- 
maining Members of the former Com- 
mittee might be competent to do it; and 
it might be added that two should con- 
stitute the quorum. 

Mr. CLANCY : That is the question 
I rose to put at the beginning of the 
proceedings—namely, whether, although 
the Notice of Motion was put down 
without authority, it was not competent 
now to move the Motion ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No; especially if 
it were opposed it would have to stand 
over, and I] know of uo authority for 
putting it down to-day. It was, as I 
explained, an error to put it down for 
to-day, and was done without any 
authority from the House. 

Mr. SEXTON: With reference to 
what you have said about the Committee 
of Selection, may I ask whether your 
meaning was that the Committee of 
Selection might discharge some Members 
and add others, so that it might be 
efficient 7 

"Mr. SPEAKER: In reference to 
what the hon. Member has said, I must 
consult with the Chairman of the Com- 
inittee of Selection ; and he will suggest 
some course—either that indicated by the 
hon. Member, or some other method—to 
get out of the difficulty. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 

(No. 428.) 
CONSIDERATION. [THIRD NIGHT. ] 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th August ], “ That 
the new Clausé (Representation of Ire- 
land in Parliament for the Amendment 
of this Act),—( Mr. Macartney,)—pro- 
posed on Consideration, as amended, be 
read a secoud time.” 


Question again proposed, 
Debate resumed. 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR (Leeds, 


Central) said, when his speech was in- 
terrupted the previous night by the 
operation of the Twelve o’Clock Rule, 
he was engaged in showing that though 
the Prime Minister had declared over 
and over again that the question of the 
retention or exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers was a British rather than an Irish 
question, and ought to be decided by the 
preponderance of British opinion, he had, 
nevertheless, made this declaration of 
no effect by insisting that the opinion of 
Great Britain was to be ascertained not 
by the votes of the British Members, but 
by looking to the vote of Parliament as 
a whole. How British opinion could be 
ascertained by looking not to the votes 
of the British Members, but to the votes 
of the British and Irish Members taken 
together, the right hon. Gentleman had 
not condescended to explain. In the last 
Parliament, how did the right hon, Gen- 
tleman ascertain the opinion of the 
Scottish Members on the question of 
Disestablishment ? Was it by looking 
to the vote of Parliament as a whole ? 
Certainly not, for Parliament, as a whole, 
rejected the Motion for Disestablishment. 
How did the right hon. Gentleman ascer- 
tain the opinion of Wales on the question 
of the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales ? Was it by looking to the vote 
of Parliament as a whole’ No, for 
again Parliament, as a whole, rejected 
the Motion for Disestablishing the 
Chureh in Wales. How did the right 
hon. Gentleman endeavour to ascertain 
Irish opinion on the subject of Irish 
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Home Rule? Was it by looking to the 
vote of Parliament as a whole? Very 
far from it. If hehad proceeded by that 
method, he did not hesitate to say they 
would not be engaged at the present 
moment in discussing a Home Rule 
Bill. It appeared it was only when the 
interests of England were concerned that 
the right hon. Gentleman adopted a dif- 
ferent method from that which he adopted 
in the case of Scotland and Wales and 
Ireland. But how did the Prime Minis- 
ter reconcile his present attitude with the 
attitude he took up on this question in the 
last Parliament? Surely, if the rule 
was good in one case it must be good in 
another; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man followed the principle that he 
himself had laid down in these matters 
he ought to abandon this clause and fall 
back upon the proposal of 1886. But the 
right hon. Gentleman said—*On_ this 
subject we have given a pledge.” Yes, 
he had given two pledges. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke of a 
pledge he thought they were entitled to 
ask upon what that pledge had been 
based ? Clearly not upon the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own opinion of the merits of 
the question. He hardly concealed 
the fact that he had not changed his 
opinion since 1886, but was of the same 
opinion still. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, the previous night, replying to the 
speech ef the hon. Member for South An- 
trim (Mr. Macartney), said that he did 
not complain of the hon, Member having 
raised this question a second timeon Report 
stage, and even gone into some detail ; 
but he added that the hon. Gentleman 
could hardly expect him to give a second 
answer in detail to the arguments which 
were advanced. 
the right hon. Gentleman had ever given 
them a first answer in detail to these 
arguments. When this subject was dis- 
cussed in Committee the right hon. 
Gentleman dismissed it with a_ brief 
speech that did not occupy more than a 
column or a column and a-half of 
Hansard ; and he thought it was not too 
much to say that the right hon, Gentle- 
man had never seriously argued against the 
exclusion of the Irish Members. During 
the whole course of the Debates, the 
right hon. Geutleman had never seriously 
argued that the exclusion of the Irish 
Members would not be the best course to 
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his view, was the general opinion of the 
country. As to that, some light had 
been thrown upon the matter by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for he 
explained that in taking the course they 
had taken the Government had deferred, 
not to the opinion of the country, but to 
the opinion of the Liberal Party, which, 
he ventured to say, was a very different 


thing. He was perfectly willing to give 
the Prime Minister full credit for 


sincerity in the language he used when he 
said he believed he was justified in giving 
this pledge, because it represented the 
general view of the country. Butagain, 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman what 
country ? Surely not the United King- 
dom. The right hon. Gentleman had 
again and again assured them that this 
was rather a British than an Irish ques- 
tion. He took it, then, that the country 
to which the right hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred must be Great Britain. If the 
right hon. Gentleman ever was under 
the impression that the opinion of Great 
Britain was favourable to the retention 
of the Irish Members he had now had 
an opportunity of being undeceived, 
Looking at the Division List, lhe would see 
that, of the Members representing Great 
Britain, a majority of 29 were in favour 
of the exclusion of the Irish Members. 
The Prime Minister was therefore bound 
by his declarations to abandon his pledge, 
based as it was on a misconception, and 
the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Antrim. It was worth 
while to consider for a moment the 
history of this question. What did the 
hon. Gentleman in 18867 
That the proposition to retain the Irish 
Members for all was too 
absurd to be entertained. 


aecept 


sav 


purposes 
Language even 


|} more emphatic was used by the Chief 


| 


Secretary (Mr. J. Morley) in a speech 
delivered at Neweastle. To retain the 
Irish Members, the Chief Secretary said, 
would be fatal alike to the Irish and 
to the Imperial Parliament. That was 
before the rejection of the Bill by the 
House of Commons. But the Prime 
Minister returned to the subject after the 
dissolution of Parliament, and speaking 
at Manchester on the 24th of June he 
said— 

“1 will never be a party which gives to the 
Irish people a separate Parliament and also 


adopt. He had simply stated what, in | Bives them a voice in British affairs at home.” 
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The length of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
“never” may be measured by months 
and even weeks, and it comes to an end 
whenever he draws in sight of a hostile 
majority. A group of votes is to the 
Prime Minister’s conscience as a mass of 
iron to the needle of the compass. 
In this case the deflection had been com- 
plete. In truth, the Prime Minister had 
boxed the compass. He had taken up 
every possible alternative in turn, and 
each one had been worse than the last. 
Then he comes here and says—* Let the 
House of Commons decide ; the House is 
the master.” The right hou, Gentleman 
reminded him of the farmer who called 
together his geese, and asked them what 
sauce they preferred to be cooked with. 
He did not seem to realise that there was 
a preliminary question to be settled before 
the sauce was decided upon. That 
question was whether the geese wished 
to be cooked atall. The Prime Minister 
professes to consider the retention or ex- 
clusion of Irish Members a matter of 
secondary importance ; but certain of his 


Government of 


Is 


colleagues have expressed a very dif- 
ferent opinion. In the course of a 
rather heated speech in Committee, when 
this subject was under consideration, the 
Prime Minister challenged the Leader of 
the Opposition to produce any statement 
by any responsible Minister which  in- 
dicated that this question of the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members was regarded 
as a vital one, and he repeated that chal- 
lenge last night. It would not be diffi- 
cult to find more than one such state- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt) spoke on the very 
same day, and he declared that— 

“For his part, he regarded the retention of 

the Irish Members as an essential part of the 
Constitution of the Imperial Parliament.” 
But there was another Minister, whom 
he regretted not to see in his place. The 
Home Secretary (Mr. Asquith) referred 
to this question on the Second Reading, 
and he said— 


“| regard this question of the retention of the 
Irish Me:nbers as vital to the Bill.” 


And yet only yesterday the Prime 
Minister challenged anyone to show that 
any Minister had ever said this was a 
vital point. He thought that it would 


be impossible for the Prime Minister in 
future to allege that none of his Col- 
leagues had committed themselves on 


Mr. Gerald Balfour 
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this question. Now, he considered that 
on this question the Home Secretary 


had been far longer-sighted than the 
Prime Mimister. The Prime Minister 


had laid it down that any settlement, if 
not final, must be a lasting and continuing 
settlement ; but the Home Secretary saw 
clearly that the retention of the Irish 
Members was a step, and a long step, in 
the direction of Federalism—that Great 
Britain would not long endure a system 
which, while it gave Local Government 
to Ireland, gave to Irish Members a 
governing voice in the Local Government 
of GreatBritain. It was impossible that 
such a state of things could last. They 
would either have to go back to the present 
condition of affairs—possibly at the cost 
of civil war—or else go forward in the 
direction of something like a complete 
Federal system. The fact thet the idea of 
establishing a Federal system in these 
Islands should have found favour with 
men like the bon. Member for Dumfries 
(Mr. R. T. Reid) and the Home Secre- 
tary was one of those portents in the 


present political situation which was 
‘alculated to cause a great deal of 


anxiety. He was not going to discuss 
the question of Federalism, but this at 
least must be granted—that it was no 
matter of minor importance that they 
should be taking the first important step 
towards carving out of the Imperial 
Parliament no fewer than five Parlia- 
ments, and perhaps more, required under 
any Federal system. It was no minor 
matter that they should be taking the 
first step in the direction of reversing 
the current of English policy which 
had lasted for many centuries, Hon. 
Members had also some reason to com- 
plain of the want of frankness on the 
part of the Government in this connee- 
tion. He believed that the Home 
Secretary had, in his own constituency, 
acknowledged that he was a Federalist ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to have made the declaration of his 
faith in Federalism, not in a corner of 
Scotland, but on the floor of the House 
of Commons. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had done that, the people of this 
country would have known where they 
stood, and would have been no longer in 
the dark. As it was, however, on this 
vital point the Government had no col- 
lective opinion; and the opinions of 
individual Ministers were only to be 
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gathered from a hint here and a hint 


Government of 


there. This was why they tried to 
shuffle off their corporate responsibility on 
to the House of Commons. Some Mem- 
bers of the Government were in favour of 
retention, some in favour of exclusion, of 
the Irish Members, some for Home Rule 
pure and simple, some for a 19th century 
restoration of the Heptarchy ; but they 


declined to undertake any corporate 
responsibility, because there was no 
corporate agreement. The House was 


told that these matters were only in an 
experimental stage. He did not see that 
this made the position any better. There 
appeared to be an impression among hon. 
Members opposite that a political ex peri- 
ment of this magnitude could be made, 
and if it failed leave them exactly where 
they had been at the outset. But there 
were some experiments from which they 
could not recede. There were some ex peri- 
ments which, if tried, inevitably compelled 
amovement forward. He protested against 
this ancient Constitution being made a 
corpus vile on which these political vivi- 
sectors were to work their will, when 
they could not even agree among them- 
selves what the nature of the operation 
ought to be. He did not believe the 
Party opposite realised the goal towards 
which they were tending. But surely 
the first step ought to be sufficient warn- 
ing. In order that Ireland might be in- 
dependent of England, England was to 


be made dependent on Ireland. It was 
perhaps fitting that this humiliation 
should come from a Prime Minister who, 
whilst boasting of his pure Scottish 


descent, described the English race as 
one which more than any other stood 
in need of every kind of discipline. He 
did not envy those Members of the 
Government who had to defend the 
9th clause upon English platforms. 
As for the Prime Minister, notwith- 
standing his pure Scottish descent, he 
might have remembered that it was 
not to his own talents alone, un- 
rivalled in many respects as they were, 
that he owed his great position ; he 
might have remembered that he owed 
that position in no small measure to the 
greatness of England, before he con- 
sented that through his arm Ireland 
should strike this fatal blow at the 


mignty political fabrie which it had taken 
England centuries to rear. 
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*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 5.) 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down never addressed the House without 
raising their opinion of him, and lowering 
their opinion of themselves. He had 


said, 


gathered profit from the intellectual 
treat which the hon. Gentleman had 


afforded him, but he found himself con- 
fronted by a preliminary difficulty. 
Referring to the declaration of tae Prime 
Minister on the subject of the retention of 
the Irish Members, the hon. Gentleman 
claimed that the majority of the British 
Members were in favour of exclusion, 
and he endeavoured to prove that by 
reference to the Division Lists. Cer- 
tainly, looking at the Division Lists, 
there was a majority of British Members 
who voted against the retention of the 
Irish Members, and in favour of their 
exclusion. But did they vote in that way 
for the purpose of improving the Bill, or 
for the purpose of destroying it? Were 
they voting simply, to use the classical 
language of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University (Mr. D. 
Plunket), to render the measure “ more 
detestable” ’ If they were, the case 
assumed a different aspect from that put 
upon it by the hon, Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. G. Balfour), During the course of 


this Debate they had witnessed an 
interesting resurrection. It appeared 
that the Bill of 1886 was not dead: it 


ouly slept; and, as the Sleeping Beauty 
awoke at the kiss of the Prince, so the 
Bill of 1886 had been re-animated by the 
chaste embraces of the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour). The 
House had not the advantage of hearing 
theright hon. Gentleman move this clause, 
but he presumed they would have the 
pleasure of hearing his views at a later 
stage of the Debate. He (Mr. Paul) 
should not have intruded himself upon 


the House at this stage but for the 
taunts which had been levied at 


unofficial Members of the Liberal Party. 
They had been told that they had no 
opinions of their own, and that they had 
neither the courage nor the capacity to 
defend the opinions which they had 
adopted from the Prime Minister. The 
hou. Member for South Antrim (Mr, 
Macartney) was good enough to make a 
special appeal to the Sootch Members. 
He (Mr. Paul) represented a Scotch con- 
stituency, and he would venture to say a 


few words on his own behalf. He was 
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aware that the task of defending the 9th 
clause had been undertaken by the hon. 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid), 
but there was a quality in the advocacy 
of his hon. and learned Friend which he 
noted—his reasoning appeared to make a 
furtive escape from his premisses, and to 
effect a burglarious entry into his con- 
clusions. On the last oceasion on which 
he addressed his constituents he expressed 
the opinion that it would be well to 
retain the Irish Members for all purposes. 
When he first saw the 9th clause he con- 
fessed that he was fascinated with its 
logical neatness. Logie, however, was a 
very good servant, but, like most good 
servants, it was a bad master. When he 
came to examine the clause from a 
practical point of view he realised what 
the Prime Minister meant when he said 
that it passed the wit of man to divide 
Irish from British and Imperial subjects. 
If the Irish Members were retained for 
Imperial purposes they would be retained 
for all purposes, because the greater 
included the less and the whole the 
part; and if the Irish Members could 
remove a Governmeut from Office, what 
did it matter whether they could vote 
for a Local Veto or Parish Couneil Bill ? 
The Irish Members could remove the 
Government to-morrow if they chose, 
and if they had that power, what did it 
matter whether or not they would vote 
for the Local Veto Bill or the Parish 
Councils Bill? The right hon. Geutle- 
man opposite (Mr. A. J. Balfour) was 
not only a Leader of a great Party—he 
was one of the Representatives of a 
great city. Suppose the Irish Members 
had been retained for Imperial purposes 
only, they would not be able to interfere 
with a Manchester Water or Gas Bill, in 
which the right hon, Gentleman might 
take a benevolent interest; but they 
could take him from the place where he 
now sat and put him in the place of the 
Prime Minister. They put him in Office 
once, and they could do it again. What 
was the use of giving the Irish Members 
such powers, and then misleading the 
country by saying they were not prac- 
tically retained to all intents and pur- 
poses ¢ As a practical politician, he said 
the choice was between the proposed new 
clause and the clause as it stood in the 
Bill retaining the Irish Members for all 
purposes whatsoever. His hon. Friend 
and Colleague the Member for East 


Mr. Paul 
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Edinburgh, in a brilliant speech which 
would never fade from the recollection of 
those who were fortunate enough to hear 
it, argued most powerfully for the clause 
as it then stood. His hon. Friend was— 
he would not say a Separatist, because 
he might resent the epithet as offensive— 
but he was now for excluding totally 
the Irish Members on the one hand, and 
for removing all the restrictions and 
reservations in the Bill on the other. 
That, if not separation, approached so 
dangerously near it that there was no 
practical difference. But it was said 
that they were giving up a great privi- 
lege, and that they ought to exact some- 
thing from the Irish people in return. 
Was it such a great privilege to be able 
to legislate for Ireland? It might bea 
duty, and whenever it should be a duty 
they retained the power to discharge it. 
He would take an example of two 
Sessions, 1881 and 1887. They were both 
chiefly oceupied with important Irish Bills. 
The Session of 1881 was occupied by 
Mr Forster’s Coercion Bill and the Land 
Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. The Session of 1887 
was occupied with a Coercion Bill and a 
Land Bill in the hands of the Leader of 
the Opposition. Was it a privilege or 
an advantage to the people of this 
country that the whole of the time of 
these long Sessions should be exclusively 
oceupied by Irish affairs? That was a 
proposition that could not seriously be 
maintained. They had been told—and 
by no one more forcibly than by the 
Leader of the Opposition—that the posi- 
tion of the Irish Members now was very 
different from what it would be if Home 
Rule were carried. They were told that 
now the Irish Members were under a re- 
sponsibility which would be taken away 
from them when Home Rule was passed. 
He thought that was a most extraordinary 
fallacy. ‘To whom were the Irish Mem- 
bers responsible now? To their own 
constituents. To whom would they be 
responsible then? To their own con- 
stituents. The hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Sir E. Clarke) asked last 
night whether it was fair that the Irish 
Members should vote on such questions 
as the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Chureh ? He (Mr. Paul) would ask the 
hon. and learned Member if he would 
leave the Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Chureh to the Welsh Members ? Would 
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he leave the Disestablishment of the 
Scottish Church to Members from Scot- 
land? The hon. Member for Perth 
(Mr. W. Whitelaw) had a tenderness for 
minorities, because he represented one 
himself ; he put down an Amendment to 
prevent Irish Members from voting on 
Scottish questions ; but he saw no 
anomaly and no objection in Scottish 
Members being out-voted by English 
Tories. That was perfectly right, 
but when Irish Members assisted the 
majority of the Representatives of 
Scotland that was a monstrous tyranny. 
He (Mr. Paul) could not follow that 
train of reasoning. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), in the 
Debate on the First Reading of the Bill 
of 1886, referring to the Bill as it came 
before the Cabinet, said— 

“T objected to it, in the first instance, because 
of the consequences which followed upon it. It 
appeared to me that if the Irish Members were 
to cease to occupy their seats in this House the 
Irish Parliament to which they are to be rele- 
gated must be, ought to be, and would be 
co-ordinate, and of equal authority.” 


He (Mr. Paul) thought that was a very 
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powerful argument, and for an Irish 
Legislature with co-equal and co- 
1 


ordinate authority he, for one, would 
never vote. He had great sympathy 
with the national aspirations of Irishmen, 
but he had always endeavoured to look 
at this question from the point of view 
of Great Britain, and, as he was bound 
to do, from the point of view of Scotland. 
Scottish Members voted the other day 
in favour of Home Rule for Scotland 
by a majority of two to one; and he was 
perfectly certain that if Scotland obtained 
Home Rule she would not consent to have 
her representation in this House dimi- 
nished, or to have the powers of their 
Representatives curtailed. He believed 
the time had gone by for taking away 
the Representatives from this House of 
any part of Her Majesty's dominions. He 
cherished the hope of his hon, Friend 
the Member for Dumfries—that in the 
future other portions of the British 
Empire might be represented here which 
were not represented now ; but he would 


never support a proposal which, as he 
regarded the matter, would diminish the 
control of this House over Ireland, and 
would make it morally, though, of course, 
not legally, impossible that the Imperial 
Parliament should legislate on any Irish 
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matter. He would never go a step to 
his knowledge in favour of a nominal or 
virtual separation between the two 
countries, because, in his judgment and 
belief, that would be to Great Britain a 
deplorable calamity, and to Ireland an 
irretrievable disaster. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
and to whom the House had listened 
with pleasure, put a somewhat 
pointed question to those of them who 
sat on the Opposition side of the House. 
He asked whether the Opposition would 
vote for this new clause in order to im- 
prove the Bill, or in order to kill it? 
Well, he (Mr. Wyndham) could give two 
answers to that question, The possible 
result of killing the Bill did not enter 
into the question at all. The Prime 
Minister, in introducing this Bill, used 
these words— 

“On the important subject of the retention 
of the Irish Members, I do not regard it, and I 
never have regarded it, as touching what may 
be called the principles of the Bill.” 
Therefore, supposing the hon. Member 
for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) should 
be successful with his new clause, the 
Bill would not be killed, but would only 
be altered in a detail which, according to 
the Prime Minister, did not affect any 
one of its principles. His second answer 
was that they ali knew that this Bill 
would not become law this Session. 
That, however, did not absolve them 
from protesting as strongly as they could 
against the first introduction of a prin- 
ciple which they believed to be aimed at 
the dearest interests of the country, and 
he would qnote in support of that words 
used by the Prime Minister in his speech 
on the First Reading. He said— 

“Tand many of us here are content to take 
our place as plain, unlettered Englishmen, We 
cannot understand why Irish votes on some 
question of education or some other matters in 
which Englishmen are interested, and which is 
in no respect Irish, should be determined by 
those who have a separate Parliament to deter- 
mine the same question for themselves.” 

He was confident the majority of the 
electors of this country would take the 
same view of the matter when it was 
explained to them, The most interest- 
ing part of the hon. Member's speech 
was that in whieh he said that he, for one, 
would defend the Yth clause as it stood 
in the Bill. Curiosity as to the reasons 
which could have led hon, and right hon, 
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Members opposite to favour this last 
solution had been stimulated by long 
delay. The Prime Minister adopted an 
attitude of reticence. They thought, 
when the hon. Member who had last 
spoken was addressing the House, that 
at last they had someone who would ex- 
plain the Government policy on this 
clause ;, but they had been disappointed, 
He had found fault with the logic of an 
opponent of the Government proposition, 
but had then proceeded to attack logic 
as a waster, and that was not surprising, 
for the rest of his speech consisted of a 
deuunciation of the alternative in the 
Bill as it originally stood as compared 
with the alternative in the Bill as altered. 
But the hon. Member never balanced 
the last alternative in the Bill with the 
alternative proposed by the hon. Member 
for South Antrim. He examined the 
question of retention with limited and 
with full powers, and, casting logic on 
one side, as a practical man he preferred 
full powers to limited powers. Having 
arrived at that step in his argument, he 
proceeded to attack the position of the 
hon. Member for the East Division of 
Edinburgh ; but, by so doing, he added 
nothing to his argument. The point he 
had to make good was whether logical or 
illogical, whether anomalous or not 
anomalous, the plan put forward by the 
Opposition was not a better one than 
that contained in the Bill. At the con- 
clusion of the hon. Member's speech 
they were no wiser than at its com- 
mencement as to why the Government 
preferred the plan of the Bill to that of 
the Amendment, and were prepared to 
allow the Irish Members to interfere in 
matters of purely British concern. 

*Mr. PAUL said, he had en- 
deavoured to show that the exclusion of 
the Irish Members would make _ it 
morally impossible for the House to 
legislate for Ireland under any ecircum- 
stances whatever. 

Mr. WYNDHAM said, he was sorry 
he had skipped that step in the hon. 
Member's argument; but if that was the 
interpretation of the hon, Member he 
must again refer him to the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
on the point. The hon. Member said he 
was opposed to nominal or virtual 
separation, What was the opinion of the 


Prime Minister on the relations between 
separation and the retention of the Irish 
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Members here ? The right hon. Gentle- 
man dismissed it with a flout. He said— 
“There is one argument which I must put 
aside. It is a most dangerous argument, and 
in itself quite undignified. It is the 
argument of those who say that, unless you re- 
tain the Irish Members, there is no Parlia- 
mentary supremacy over Ireland.” 
The hon. Member in that part of his 
speech had, unwittingly no doubt, made 
use of an argument which in the eyes of 
his Leader was not only dangerous, but 
also undignified. He (Mr. Wyndham) 
would, therefore, place that part of the 
hon. Member’s argument on one side, and 
relegate it to the obscurity that the Prime 
Minister thought its proper resting place 
on the 13th February. ‘The hon. Member 
went on to show all the blots and 
blemishes of the plan of the Opposition, 
and to extol the virtues of the Govern- 
ment plan; but he had not succeeded in 
either attempt. ‘The Prime Minister last 


night had claimed to himself the 
right of giving no answer to the 
arguments of the Opposition on 


the ground that he had already argued 
in detail on all these three alternatives. 
Now, he (Mr. Wyndham) had shown that 
the Prime Minister did, in introducing 
the Bill, contemplate the alternatives of 
retention or exclusion; and that, in so 
doing, he did not shut the door on ex- 
clusion, but left it distinetly open, se 
that it was in the power of the House 
to deal with this matter without killing 
the Bill and without coming into direct 
collision with the broad lines laid down 
by the author of the Bill at the date of 
its introduction. It was within the com- 
petence of the House now, at the eleventh 
hour, to declare for exclusion, Let that 
be perfectly plain. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman went on, as he had said last 
night, to give strong reasons against the 
next two alternatives—retention with 
full powers and retention with limited 
powers. Theright hon. Gentleman had not 
given, so far as he (Mr. Wyndham) could 
call to mind, one single reason in favour 
of the plan of retention with full powers 
now standing in the Bill. He had 
refreshed his memory on the point, and 
found that, as a matter of fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman did not put forward in 
his introductory speech one single reason 
in favour of that plan. What the right 
hon. Gentleman did was this. When 
discussing that alternative, he gave two 
reasons against the alternative of re- 
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tention with limited powers. In the 
first place, the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between Irish and Imperial affairs ; 
and, in the second place, the incon- 
venience of having two classes of Mem- 
bers in the House—some with full voting 
powers, and others with limited powers, 
But going on to give his reasons against 
retention with full powers—that was, 
against the plan in the Bill—the right 
hon. Gentleman said he attached very 
little importance to the first of these 
difficulties, because, though it was not 
easy to decide actually between Irish 
and Imperial affairs, there would be no 
difficulty in coming to a practical con- 
clusion. That was an argument that 
must commend itself to the hon. Member 
who had just addressed the House. In 
the second place, the right hon, Gentle- 
man attacked retention with full powers 


on the ground that it would be an 
anomaly ; and, in the third place, he 
attacked it in unmeasured terms 


because it would lead to outrage within 
the walls of this Chamber. He 
had said that they should not, with their 
eyes open, deliberately leave a strong 
temptation to intrigue—wholesale and 


dangerous political intrigue. There- 
fore, tosum up, the Prime Minister, 
in giving his reasons in favour of 


these two alternatives, had disparaged 
one slightly, and had brought what he 
called strong, powerful arguments against 
the other, which he now advoeated. But 
that very disparagement of the plan 
which had stood in the Bill—namely, of 
retention with limited powers—must be 
carried over to the discredit of the plan 
which now stood in the Bill. If, in 
spite of his disparagement, the Prime 
Minister decided upon retention with 
limited powers, it showed that he viewed 
the plan now advocated as carrying with 
it greater blemishes and blots. If a man, 
in choosing between two horses, delibe- 
rately and with his eyes open bought the 
one with broken knees, what a sorry jade 
the other must have been! But this was 
the case with these two plans of reten- 
tion. The Prime Minister had deliberately 
chosen one which had obvious defects. 
According to the plan chosen, they would 
have 80 Members in the House without 
any responsibility to the electors of this 
country. He said, without hesitation, 
that the presence of such Members was 
as inimical to the theory of representative 
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institutions as if they had been nomi- 
nated by the Crown or by the House of 
Lords. It was held that the men who 
sat in this House to discuss the affairs of 
Great Britain should represent British 
meu having a deep stake in those affairs ; 
but they were now to have 80 nominated 
Members, only comparable to the King’s 
men who deformed the political history of 
this country in the reign of George ILI. 
How was this monstrous innovation to 
be brought about? By what power and 
leverage was the Prime Minister endea- 
vouring to force it against the will of 
the English House of Commons’ The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that he was 
obeying the majority of the House. He 
had discovered that there was a majority 
of his own Party in favour of the last- 
adopted plan; and he had bound the 
minority of his Party to support the 
majority, and, advancing with closed 
forces, he overrode the whole Opposition. 
But the fact was that the minority of 
his own Party, together with the Oppo- 
sition, constituted a majority of the 
House. The plan was repugnant to the 
House, and it had never received the sane- 
tion of the country; but that was less to 
be regretted, since they knew that it never 
would receive that assent. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, that he was not going to 
detain the House long, nor should he re- 
peat the grounds on which he argued 
that the retention of the Irish Members 
on purely British questions would be 
fatal to the Bill before the constituencies 
of tue United Kingdom and utterly 
ruinous toall chance of success to Home 
Rule in Ireland. He maintained those 
opivions still ; but, on the other hand, 
when the Irish Parliament were debarred 
from dealing with all the important sub- 
jects contained in Clauses 3 and 4 of this 
Bill, he did not see how that House 
could consistently or equitably, except 
with their own consent, and for a very 
limited period, exclude the Irish Mem- 
bers from being present when those 
questions which it had been provided 
could be only dealt with by the Imperial 
Parliament were discussed. Nor did he 
consider that it would be desirable that 
this should be done. For instance, 
religion and education were both among 
the reserved questions, and he held that 
on both of those questions it was 
desirable that the minority in all the four 
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nationalities should have the protection 
of the control of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. He regretted extremely that the 
Opposition should have so dealt with this 
Billas almost to foree, by Second Read- 
ing speeches on every detail, the majority 
into the position in which it was im- 
possible to consider the merits of each 
question as it was brought before them 
unless at the risk of being unable to pass 
any measure whatever in any Session of 
Parliament. On the other hand, he could 
not but deeply regret that the great 
statesman of whom he had been and was 
one of the oldest aud most attached 
followers should not have acted upon his 
own judgment and produced a Bill care- 
fully and very strictly guarded, and have 
accepted every provision which Demo- 
cratic Governments of the United States 
and our Colonies had found necessary to 
adopt. Such a Bill would have been 
accepted by the Liberal Party, and must 
have been accepted by the Irish Party if 
they wished to have Home Rule in the 
next 10 years. He would go further, and 
say that the very able men who led the 
Trish Party would have realised that such 
a carefully-guarded Bill would have been 
their best protection against unreason- 
able and impossible demands, and have 
started Home Rule in Ireland with the 
best possible chance of suecess; while, after 
a fixed period, for which the financial 
arrangements between the Irish and 
Imperial Parliament might have been 
agreed upon, if it was found that further 
powers were required, they might safely 
have been granted when the Irish Legis- 
lature had settled down to its work, 
and the Irish people had realised what 
was possible, and still more what was 
impossible, for an Irish Legislature to do. 
He was unable to move the clause by 
which he showed how this proceeding 
might practically be carried out. By it 
the Irish Members might have been 
attending to their own affairs, and we to 
ours, during the greater part of the 
Session ; and if they combined with the 
minority of the British Parliament to 
extort some advantage to Ireland by out- 
voting the majority in the British Par- 
liament, the Ministry would simply 
accept the decision on the question before 
the House, but would not allow the Irish 
majority to oust the Ministry supported 
by the British majority, except on some 
great question of peace and war which 
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was bond fide an Imperial one, and was 
dealt with as such. The British Govern- 
ment would have had no power to displace 
the Irish Ministry, nor ought the Irish 
Members to have the power to displace 
the British Ministry. ‘The system would 
have its difficulties, no doubt, and we 
should have to adapt ourselves to it ; but 
it would have nothing like the difficulties 
of any other alternatives. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) 
said, he rose as a Scotch Member to 
thank the Government for the position 
they had taken up in this matter of the 
retention of the Irish Members in the 
Imperial Parliament. They had heard a 
great deal said pro and con in reference 
to this matter, but one thing which 
struck him very forcibly was that in 1886 
the Party opposite had insisted upon the 
retention of the Irish Members, and now 
they had turned round and found fault 
with the Government for having given 
effect, partly through their persuasion 
and partly through the persuasion of 
hon. Members sitting behind the Front 
Ministerial Bench, to that plan? He 
failed to see why Irish Members who 
came to the House should be turned out 
when any Division was taking place on 
any matter outside the Government of 
Ireland. He held that they should have 
Irishmen within the walls of the Imperial 
Parliament as a binding link in the 
loyalty to the Queen and the United 
Kingdom. As a Scotch Member, he 
considered that it would fare very badly 
indeed with the smaller nationalities in 
the United Kingdom if the Irish Mem- 
bers were to be excluded from the pre- 
cinets of the House. They all knew 
that when the Scotch Local Government 
Bill was passing through the House 
three years ago the Amendments sup- 
ported by nearly all the Seoteh Mem- 
bers were defeated by the English vote. 
Under these circumstances, he held that 
if the Irish Members were excluded from 
the House the Seotech Members would 
be entirely under the thumb of the 
dominant English Party. He was 
afraid that his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace) 
was very much isolated from the rest of 
the Scotch Members on this subject. 
He (Mr. Wilson) knew that one Mem- 
ber of the House who was allied with 
the Opposition on the question had 
stated to his constituents that if the 
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Government were in favour of retaining 
the Irish Members in Parliament, he 
would vote with them. He was not 
aware that that hon. Member had yet 
voted in favour of the Bill, and he 
should watch with much interest to see 
how he voted when they came to the 
crucial point. [Cries of “Name!”] 
He trusted that the object-lesson which 
Seotech Members had received would 
bind them together in support of the 
Government and in the desire to see 
Irishmen not only continuing to sit in 
the Imperial Parliament, but taking a 
practical part in all that concerned the 
Empire. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he had ob- 
served that when the hon. Member 
(Mr. J. Wilson) began his speech by 
thanking the Government for retaining 
the Irish Members in the Imperial Par- 
liament, right hon, Gentlemen opposite 
cheered him with considerable emphasis, 
but that the cheers diminished as the 
hon. Member went on. This was not to 
be wondered at, because the hon. Mem- 
ber had at last let the eat out of the 
bag. He had admitted that he wanted 
to retain the Irish Members at West- 
minster because he wanted them to assist 
in passing radical legislation for Scot- 
land. He (the Marquess of Carmarthen) 
did not care whether the Irish Mem- 
bers would in the future vote Con- 
servative or Radical, but he felt 
bound to protest in the most emphatic 
way against the proposal that they should 
not only manage their own affairs, but 
at the same time be able to interfere in 
English affairs. Would the hon. Mem- 
ber who had spoken in support of the 
Government be prepared to leave the 
decision on any one of the English Bills 
the Government had introduced solely to 
the English Members ? Would he be 
willing to leave the question of local 
veto for Great Britain solely to the 
English and Scotch Members ? He (the 
Marquess of Carmarthen) knew it was 
very dangerous to make a definite state- 
ment beforehand ; but he, for one, would 
be glad, if they were to have Home 
Rule at all, that it should be Home Rule 
all round. He would leave Welshmen 
to manage Welsh affairs, Seotchmen to 
manage Scotch affairs, and Englishmen 
to manage English affairs. Of course, 
he would infinitely prefer to maintain the 
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present state of things ; but if Lreland was 
to have the control of her own local 
affairs, Englands ought to have the 
management of her local affairs. The 
Prime Minister said last night that the 
Government did not feel compelled to go 
over all the arguments which had been 
used again and again in Committee 
on this question. The right hon, Gentle- 
man ought to remember that only 24 
hours’ notice was given of the change of 
front of the Government on the question, 
and that there were only six hours of 
Parliamentary time during which it was 
possible to discuss the present proposal 
in Committee. Under these cirecum- 
stances, nobody could complain of the 
English Members discussing a matter 
which was of the most supreme and 
vital importance to their constituents. 
The right hon. Gentleman was grateful 
for the compliments that he said had 
heen paid to the Bill of 1886. The 
right hon. Gentleman must be thankful 
for small mercies, because those com- 
pliments were of a very left-handed 
character, The Unionists thought both 
Bills execrable, but they were of opinion 
that the measure of 1886 was not so bad 
as that now before the House. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
discussions had been frivolous and un- 
necessarily prolonged, but he would re- 
mind him that the object of most of the 
Amendments moved in Committee had 
been to incorporate safeguards into the 
Bill. The fact remained that, of the 365 
lines of the Bill that had been discussed, 
very nearly half had been amended. 
Last night the House was let into what 
he might almost call a State secret, and 
the curtain was drawn aside from the 
inner life of the Radical Party. The 
Prime Minister told the House that, by 
means well-known to everyone, he had 
been able to find out that the gentle- 
men who supported him were in favour 
of the omnes omnia priuciple. He 
went on to say that the Members who 
were opposed to that principle might 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
He (the Marquess of Carmarthen) 
believed that one could the 
fingers of both hands those Members 
who told their constituents at the last 
election that the Lrish were not only to 
have a Parliament of their own, but were 
to have control over purely English and 
Seoteh affairs. It was clear that the 
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Irish Members were to have exceptional 
privileges. On the First Reading of the 
Bill the hon. Member for North Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) said that if the veto were 
used in a frivolous or vexatious manner 
the unique position occupied by Ireland 
of having a Parliament of its own, 
and representation at Westminster in 
addition, would not be without its effect. 
That showed that exceptional privileges 
were being bestowed upon the Irish 
Members. It was quite true that the 
Prime Minister had never made this one 
of the five essential conditions. Indeed 
he had never, on this oeeasion, led the 
House, or even led the opinion, of his 
own supporters, He had adopted the 
policy of Mr. Micawber, and had all 
along been“ waiting for something toturn 
up.” One of the five essential conditions, 
however, laid down by the right hon, 
Gentleman was that there should be 
political equality. Could anyone main- 
tain for » moment that there would be 
any political equality under the present 
scheme ¢ It would, be a complete revolu- 
tion in Parliamentary history to exclude 
British Members from taking a share in 
the settlement of Irish affairs, and at 
the same time to give Irish Members the 
power which the Government now pro- 
posed to confer upon them, 

*Viscount) WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, the Prime Minister, when 
addressing the House on the previous 
day, endeavoured to explain that he had 
not in any material sense departed from 
the position he took up at Manchester 
in S86 in the words quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, in faet, said he had deviated but 
very slightly from the position of 1886, 
and that he only aecepted the present 
form of Clause 9 as the clearly-ex pressed 
will of the House of Commons. Now, 
with all due respect for the right hon. 
Gentleman, he submitted that that was an 
inadequate explanation of the change of 


front he had executed, because 
no later than the 30th June last 
the Prime Minister, interrupting 
some remarks which he was ventur- 
ing to address to the House, 
said—“I have stated that we do not 


intend to propose any alteration in Clause 
9.” Was that consistent with what the 


Prime Minister did on the 12th July, 
when he proposed a fundamental change 
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in the clause? The Prime Minister 
had attacked the hon. Member for South 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) for what he 
called his Separatism, because he 
declared that the British Members collec- 
tively, and the Scotch and English 
Members respectively, were entitled to be 
heard on this matter. But surely such an 
accusation against them, when they were 
simply maintaining the rights of British 
Members, was pure cant They never 
raised the question of a separate nationality 
—it was forced upon them by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister and 
his friends ; they had had it repeated to 
them ad nauseam; and the sole founda- 
tion for the Bill now before the House 
was the consideration of the wishes of 
the Irish people, separate and distinct 
from those of the British people. They, 
as Members of the House, were bound to 
stand up for the rights of their consti- 
tuents, and on a question of nationality 
they had as much title to be heard as the 
Irish Members, who were really the 
nudvocates of Separatism. The hon. 
Member for South Edinburgh, in the 
very able speech he had delivered that 
afternoon, gave the reasons why he 
rejoiced at the change of front on the 
part of the Government. He began by 
expressing a doubt whether the majority 
of the British Members were really in 
favour of the exclusion of the Irish 
Members—meaning, of course, exclusion 
as contrasted with the present form of 
the Bill. But the hon. Member could 
not entertain any doubt on that point, 
unless he believed that the votes given 
by the Opposition were intended solely 
to damage the Bill. Of course, they 
did desire to damage the Bill; but 
the point he wished to insist on was 
that, intolerable as they admitted would 
be the total exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers, it would be less intolerable than 
their inclusion for all British pur- 
poses. The hov. Member for South 
Edinburgh (Mr. Paul) went on to say 
that if they had retained the Irish Mem- 
bers for Imperial purposes only they 
would, practically, have retained them 
for all purposes, as the greater included 
the less. On that he joined issue with 
his hon. Friend. He denied that in this 
case the greater included the less, because 
the less was of not less importance than 
the greater. Did it make no difference 
to England that the Government in 
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power should be enabled to pass 
legislation contrary to the wishes of 
the English Members simply because 
they had at their back the Irish vote ? 
Was there not an enormous and complete 
difference between government in Im- 
perial affairs, and the administration of 
English and Seotch affairs, and was it 
reasonable to give the Irish Members the 
privilege of legislating on purely English 
and Scotch subjects entirely contrary to 
the wishes of the English and Scotch 
Members ? The hon. Member pointed 
out that Irish Members at the present 
time cast their votes upon purely 
English affairs; and he asked what 
less sense of responsibility they would 
be under when Home Rule was an 
accomplished fact than they were 
already under ? To that he had a com- 
pleteanswer, Atthe present time the Irish 
Members joined with the Scotch and 
English Members in voting the appro- 
priation of Supply, and they also voted 
the Irish Supplies ; but when the Home 
Rule Biil beeame law no Scotch or 
English Member would be able to give a 
single vote on the appropriation of a 
single sixpence devoted to purely Irish 
purposes, yet the Irish Member would be 
able, practically, to give a casting vote 
on the appropriation of the taxes paid by 
the English and Scotch taxpayers. The 
hon. Gentleman asked whether, seeing 
that they were such strong advocates of 
the principle that the English people 
should have a controlling voice over 
purely English affairs, they would be 
prepared to give the Welsh people 
Church Disestablishment because the 
majority of the people of Wales desired 
it? The question was a fair one, and 
his answer to it was that if the Home 
Rule Bill passed the Federal system 
would be sure to come—as had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Dumfries 
—and in that case the Welsh Members 
would have the control of Welsh Busi- 
ness. But would the hon. Member for 
South Edinburgh pledge himself never 
to vote for the Disestablishment of the 
Church in England unless a majority of 
English Members were returned in favour 
of it? If he were not prepared to give 
that pledge, then there was no con- 
sistency in+his argument. The Prime 
Minister, in his coneluding remarks, told 
the House that the Election of 1892 was 
earried on with full knowledge on the 
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part of the electorate that the Govern- 
ment would propose the inclusion of the 
Irish Members, the only question being 
how best the inclusion could be given effect 
to while the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a magnificent sweep of his arm, had 
told them that on this point the English 
and Scotch Members would under the 
Bill be no worse off than they now were. 
It was an insult to the House of Com- 
mons and to the electorate of the country 
to pretend that there was any similarity 
between affairs now and as they would 
be under the Bill. When a man lefta 
partnership in order to start business on 
his own account, he had no right to claim 
a controlling voice over his late partners’ 
finances, or a decisive voice in the 
management of their business. Yet that 
was the power it was proposed to give 
the Irish Members. If the Prime 
Minister pretended that the electors 
of the country had some sort of 
mysterious inkling during the last 
General Election of what was meant 
by the inclusion of the Irish Members, 
he was weaving around himself a web 
of deception which could only be severed 
at the next General Election. Could it 
be pretended that hon. Members who 
supported the right hon. Gentleman told 
their constituents that what they 
meant by Home Rule was that they 
should cease to have any control over 
Irish local affairs, but that the Irish 
Members should come to the House of 
Commons and have the power to make 
laws against the wish of the majority 
of the English people? No more 
preposterous proposal had ever been 
made since the House of Commons ex- 
jsted—that the Irish Members, having 
got Home Rule themselves, should come 
there and, it might be, turn a minority 
of English public opinion into a majority 
on the floor of the House; that they could 
foree on England, it might be against the 
wishes of a majority of the English 
people, the Disestablishment of the 
&uglish Church, and that they could 
force on the Scotch people the question 
of a Roman Catholic endowment which 
would be quite repellant to a majority of 
the Scotch people. If this proposal were 
carried, it would raise a resentment in 
Great Britain against the Irish which 
would be a great calamity to the interests 
of the United Kingdom, and the Govern- 
ment could never stand against the up- 
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heaval of popular indignation, which 
would speedily sweep away the rotten 
structure founded on this Bill. This 
Bill was said to do away with the 
old landlord and British ascendeney in 
Ireland. Clause 9 established an Irish 
ascendency in England. They had been 
told that Ireland’s wrong for centuries 
had been the establishment within her 
borders of a garrison of Englishmen. 
This Bill established a garrison of Irish- 
men in England and Scotland. A greater 
wrong was never offered to a free people, 
nor would any free people be more quick 
to resent so great a wrong. They were 
told by the supporters of the Bill that 
this was only a temporary arrangement. 
They knew the temporary arrangements 
in that House generally lasted for a few 
generations. But whether temporary or 
not, it was a wrong under which the 
British people would never sit down 
quietly. Such an arrangement, it was 
also said, would inevitably lead to a 
Federal system. Whether or not the 
people of this country wanted a Federal 
system was a fair question for argument ; 
but to commit them to a system which 
might not suit them, without consulting 
them and without educating them, was 
simply to play ducks and drakes with 
the fortunes of the British Empire. 

*Mr. A. H. SMITH (Christchurch) 
said, he thought it would be agreed by 
everybody that the question now before 
the House was one of the most important 
contained in the Bill. He regarded it as 
the keystone of the whole structure, 
because it vitally affected the future effi- 
ciency of the British House of Commons ; 
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and, as an English Member, he felt 
bound to look after British interests. 


During the Debate on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill he had ventured to poiut 
out that, in his opinion, it was the duty 
of the Government to state their policy with 
regard to this 9th clause before asking 
the House to pass into law the previous 
clauses of the Bill; and he had asserted 
that the Government had treated the 
House most unfairly by pursuing a policy 
of concealment. In framing a new 
Constitution for Ireland two courses were 
open—either to give Ireland some form 
of Local Government and retain the 
Irish Members in that House, or else to 
give Ireland some form of Home Rule 
and exclude the Irish Members from that 
House. The hon, and learned Member 


Viscount Wolmer 
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for Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) had said 
that if they made the Irish contribute 
towards Imperial expenses the Irish 
Members ought to be retained. It 
appeared to him that that was a strong 
argument in favour of giving the Irish 
people some form of Local Government 
and against giving them any form of 
Home Rule. If Ireland were put in the 
position of a self-governing colony she 
would certainly be right in claiming the 
same freedom and exemption from Im- 
perial taxation which the Colonies now 
enjoy. But that was not the policy to 
which the electors assented at the late 
General Election, and he _ thought 
that even the minority of English 
electors who had supported the Prime 
Minister at that Election would never 
cousent to such a policy as that. He 
would not attempt to draw a distinction 
between Home Rule and Local Govern- 
meut for Ireland; but it appeared to 
him that if the Bill became law, and the 
Irish had—to take one instance—com- 
plete control of their own Executive, 
their Representatives would have no right 
to be retained in this House. The Prime 
Minister had at different times presented 
three plans to settle this question. The 
first was the plan which the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed in 1886—the total 


exclusion of the Irish Members. The 
position of the Unionist Party with 
regard to that proposal was clear. They 


objected to the principle of Home Rule 
altogether; but if Home Rule were 
to be forced upon them, they said that 
total exclusion was the only consistent 
and logical plan. Then, on the intro- 
duction of the present Bill, the Prime 
Minister proposed his second plan, which 
was generally known as the in-and-out 
plan. He had always considered 
that as the most impossible and the 
most absurd of all the proposals, 
and it appeared that that view 
was shared by a large number of Liberal 
Members. It was now abandoned ; but 
if had been adopted, it would have in- 
volved the readjustment of their Minis- 
terial system, which most of them, except 
the hon. and learned Member for Dum- 
fries, thought ought to be maintained. 
The Government, having found that even 
the most patient and subservient of their 
followers were unable to swallow the in- 
and-out plan, had been driven to adopt 
the plan of retaining 80 Irish Members 
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for all purposes, and they had been 
enabled, by herculean efforts, to carry 
the proposal through Committee. Whe- 
ther that plan would be endorsed by the 
country remained to be seen ; but he was 
inclined to agree with the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries that those 
who had induced the Government to 
change had done considerable injury to 
the cause of Home Rule in Great Britain, 
an injury which the Unionist Party, of 
course, had no reason to regret. He did 
not think he could put the case against 
the present plan of the Governmeut more 
strongly than by quoting an extract from 
the article contributed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries to The 
Contemporary Review of April, 1892— 
“Imagine a Parliament assembled in Dublin 
for Irish business, and Irish Members in number 
proportioned to population—say 75—still sum- 
moned to Westminster, with power, as now, to 
vote upon all occasions. Quite right where 
foreign or other common business of the United 
Kingdom is concerned; quite wrong where 
purely English or Scottish affairs. For 75, or 
a section of 75, Members might easily turn the 
scale on important Divisions, and daily control 
our home policy and government with no corre- 
sponding control by English and Scottish Mem- 
bers over Irish policy. Illustration gives a 
clearer impression than argument. Take the 
case of denominational schools, a subject sur- 
rounded by sectarian jealousies in both countries. 
It would be strange that in Roman Catholic 
Ireland a settlement should be made without 
England being able even to whisper a_pre- 
ference, whereas in England, divided between 
two conflicting Protestant policies, the decision 
should hinge on trish Roman Catholic votes.” 
Many would think that even the old sys- 
tem of pocket boroughs was better in 
theory, and it would be difficult to induce 
the British electors to agree to retain 
what had happily been called a phalanx 
of free lances in the House of Commons. 
The Government were in a dilemma. 
By making concessions, first to one 
section and then to another section 
of their supporters, they had evolved 
a scheme under which neither the 
“all-out” plan nor the “all-in” plan 
was consistent or possible. The hon, 
and learned Member for Dumfries 
appeared to console himself by saying 
that the scheme would lead to what was 
known as Home Rule all round. But 
Home Rule all round was not the policy 
on which the country voted at the 
General Election. There were two 
reasons—or, perhaps, you should call 
them excuses—put forward by the Go- 
vernment in order to commend Home 
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Rule. One was the pacification and 
contentment of Ireland, and the other 
was the relief of Parliament from the 
incubus of Irish Business. Now, several 
most importants parts of the Bill, on 
which the Government had been pressed 
very hard, had been made tem- 
porary in their character. Some of the 
most urgent questions with regard to 
Ireland had been taken out of the con- 
sideration of the Irish Parliament for a 
certain number of years. It appeared to 
him, therefore, that the scheme of the 
Government would fulfil neither of these 
conditions ; and he ventured to prophesy 
with some confidence that even if the 
scheme was passed through the House of 
Ccmmons it would receive severe and 
emphatic condemnation at the hands of 
the electors of this country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the greater the experience they had 
of the Liberal Unionists the more reason 
they had for admiring the flexibility of 
their mental structure. He could not 
help thinking that as he listened to the 
very interesting and very eloquent speech 
of the noble Lord the Member for West 
Edinburgh (Viscount Wolmer), when 
the first Home Rule Bill was introduced, 
the great gravamen of the objection of 
the Liberal Unionists was that it ex- 
cluded the Irish Members from the 
House of Commons. [Dissent.] He 
saw some of the Liberal Unionists 
shaking their heads. Did those hon, 
Gentlemen deny for a moment down the 
country declaring here, there, and every- 
where that they would never vote in 
favour of a Bill that would utterly dis- 
integrate the Empire by excluding the 
Irish people entirely from representation 
in that House ? 


An hon. Member: I never said it, 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 


Gentleman denied that he ever said it. 
That was a peculiarity of the Liberal 
Unionists. They had in their ranks 
gentlemen who had never said anything, 
and when ove tried to pin them to a 
statement up one of them jumped and 
said, “I never said it.” He agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries, who had pointed out the 
objections to the full retention of the Irish 
Members in the House. But he thought 
the Liberal Unionists had somewhat ex- 
aggerated those objections. In fact, the 
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noble Lord the Member for West Edin- 
burgh had actually told them that there 
was not one elector in 1,000,000 who 
agreed with the Government in the 
matter. 

*Viscount WOLMER: What I said 
was that there was not one elector 
in 1,000,000 in favour of it at the time 
of the General Election. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that he 
was in favour of it, and as there were 
6,000,000 of electors in the country, there 
were only five other electors, according 
to the noble Lord, in favour of the pre- 
sent proposal of the Government at the 
General Election. No one for a moment 
denied that the objections to the course 
proposed by the Government which had 
been best summed up by the hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries were 
strong. The in-and-out system was 
suggested as an alternative; but there 
were more organic and fundamental 
objections to the in-and-out system than 
there were to the Irish Members sitting 
in the House for all purposes, because if 
the Irish Members were to sit there for 
partial purposes they would have two 
majorities in the House which would de- 
stroy the whole foundation upon which 
Parliamentary government and Parlia- 
mentary control over the Ministry rested. 
Therefore, they had merely Hobson's 
choice. They had to accept the idea 
of the full retention of the Irish Members 
or the full exelusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers. He did not hesitate to say that he 
had always been in favour of the ex- 
clusion of the Irish Members ; and if the 
Bill were a full measure of Home Rule 
for Ireland, he would have the greatest 
pleasure in voting for their exelusion. 
But he had never heard a single Member 
of the Opposition explain what was to 
happen with regard to the land, with re- 
gard to taxation, and with regard to the 
Constabulary, during the period these 
subjects were retained within the purview 
of that House. The Irish Legislature 
would not have the right to legislate upon 
them ; and would it be possible, or would 
it be reasonable, that they should claim 
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to legislate upon all those essential 
matters without the presence of 
one single Irish Member’ in the 
House’ ‘Therefore, he thought the 


objections to the exclusion of the Irish 
Members were far stronger than the 


objections that could be brought forward 


Mr. Labouchere 
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to their full inclusion. They should 
wait until the end of the probationary 
period before they could do anything in 
the direction of excluding the Irish 
Members. It had been said that the 
ultimate outcome of the scheme would 
be Home Rule all round. He had 
always been in favour of that principle. 
He believed it would come, and they 
must wait until full Home Rule was 
given all round before they settled what 
would be the ultimate status of the 
Irish Members in the House. If they 
got Home Rule all round, then, of course, 
every component part of the United 
Kingdom would have its local Legisla- 
ture, and would send a proportional share 
of Members to that House to deai with 
Imperial matters. Liberal Members 
were told that they voted blindly for 
everything suggested by the Govern- 
Suppose the Government were 
Were not Liberal Members then 
right in voting for the Government 
But they did not vote blindly. They 
considered every proposition that was 
brought forward ; they considered the 
general faet that they wanted to carry a 
Home Rule Bill, and also the general 
fact that everybody had his own scheme 
of Home Rule which he desired to see 
adopted. There must be a certain 
measure of give and take if the Bill was 
to be carried. A great deal had been 
said by Members of the Opposition about 
what Ministers and others had said on 
this subject on previous occasions. What 
was the good of those recriminations 7 
If he wished, he could begin now and 
read for a week extracts from diverse 
excellent and valuable speeches that had 
been delivered by Conservatives and 
Unionists advocating the inclusion of the 
Irish Members. But they should look 
at the thing as a question of the present 
moment. He did not see how it would 
be possible practically to find any other 
solution of this very difficult question at 
the present moment, and for that reason 
he would vote for the scheme of the 
Government. 

Sir M. J. STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, that what the hon, Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
wished to do was to retain the Irish 
Members there to ride over the Seotch 
and English Representatives. The old 
theory of the Constitution was that 
Members should be returned to Parlia- 


ment. 
right ? 
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ment to express the wishes of their 
constituents; but it was not 
theory of the Constitution that Members 
should be returned from Ireland to the 


House to over-ride the wishes of British | 


Members in British affairs. Therefore, 
if the hon. Member for Northampton 
wished to carry out that conclusion to its 
just end he would not allow the Irish 
Members to come there under 
Rule. It was utterly unprecedented to 


introduce into a Legislative Assembly an | 


extraneous element which had really no 
right to be there at all. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dumfries had 
condemned the inclusion of 
Irish Members during the 
on the Home Rule Bill 


of 1886. 


He would like to ask Scotch Members | 


what they thought their constituents 
would say to them for voting in favour 
of the Irish Members coming to the 
House and taking an active part in 
Scotch affairs. He dared say that the 
Prime Minister, who readily jumped to 
conclusions when it suited himself and 
his Party, thought he had gauged the 
Scottish mind, and discovered that it 
was favourable to the disestablishment 
of the Chureh of Scotland, although the 
question had never been fairly put be- 
fore the constituencies. The right hon. 
Gentleman no doubt thought it would 
he a good thing to get the help of the 
Irish Members to enable him to carry 
disestablishment of the Church in Seot- 
land and in Wales; but if sueh a thing 
were attempted, he believed the Scottish 
people would rise up against their present 
Representatives if the issue was not fairly 
put before the electors, It was the un- 
doubted belief of the Prime Minister's 
followers in Scotland at the last Election 
that if the Irish Members were retained 
in that House they would only be re- 
turned to vote on Imperial questions. A 
Government which could suddeuly change 
its mind in 24 hours with regard to one 
of the most organic matters in the Bill 
was not to be trusted. Why did the 
Government not appeal to the country 
on the question whether the English and 
Scottish people were to be over-ridden by 
Irish Members, and were to be taxed by 
Irish Members, and whether we were to 
give the Irish Members the sum of 
£500,000 a year from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer ? The people of Scotland, he 
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| believed, would not have Irishmen to 
| rule over them. Irishmen were not 80 
| popular in Scotland as the Prime Minister 
seemed to think, judging from Mid- 
lothian. [Nationalist cries of “Oh, 
oh !”] He was speaking of what he 
knew, having had a considerable ex- 
perience in the management of county 
affairs in Scotland. He knew the Irish- 
men swelled the rates and filled the 
| prisons, and he knew how heavily the 
Scottish people were taxed by the 
presence of Irishmen in the country. 
Yet they were to pay heavily for the 
privilege of the Irish Members coming to 
the House, and having all their own way 
in Scottish affairs. If they were to have 
anything in the shape of Home Rule, 
they must have a Federal system, and 
‘they must allow England, Scotland, Ire- 
land each to manage their own affairs. 
There was a very strong feeling, which 
was rapidly rising in Scotland, against 
the policy of the Prime Minister, which 
he could only describe as an absolute 
tyranny. A number of the Prime 
Minister’s colleagues, including the right 
hon. Member for Fife (Mr. Asquith), the 
Lord Advocate, the Member for South 
Aberdeenshire (Mr. Bryce), and the 
Minister for War, all stated, in address- 
ing their constituents, that they would 
not have Irishmen voting on Scottish 
questions, and that while they wished to 
give Ireland a Parliament of its own, 
they were not going to make the Im- 
perial Parliament a cause of offence to 
the people of Seotland. The Prime 
Minister did not consider the opinion of 
Scotland or the opinion of England in 
regard to this matter. The right hon, 
Gentleman would find that the Repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain were against 
his clause. He would find that the Irish 
Members, after they had a Parliament of 
their own, would not be satisfied in this 
Imperial House, but would continue to 
have a great many claims to urge, and a 
great many things to discuss, He did 
not believe that the Irish Members re- 
turned to the House in the future would 
be the best men that Ireland had, but 
most likely would be the men who might 
be termed “ carpet-baggers”—men who 
merely wanted to make a show in Im- 
| perial affairs. Ireland could not afford 
| to send SO Representatives to the House, 
jand yet keep a sufficient number of her 
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best men at home to sit in the Irish Par- | 


liament. He believed the result would 
be that they would have a second-class 
Parliament in Dublin and second-class 
Representatives in the Imperial Parlia- 


ment. That would not be a good thing 
either for Ireland or Scotland. He 


humbly and sincerely trusted that those 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House who had carefully considered the 
question would give a vote in contradic- 
tion to the vote they had given on this 
question the other night. 


Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
they had heard a great deal about the 
opinion of the people of Great Britain 
being against Home Rule, and he would 
like to investigate that question for a 
short time. Wales was almost solid in 
support of the Government ; Scotland 
returned a majority of two to one in 
support of the Government ; and with 
respect to five-sixths England in 
extent and to three-fourths in population 
there was not a majority against the 
Government. It was only in the south- 
east corner of England, in the eight 
counties around the Metropolis, that the 
Unionists obtained their majority. Owing 


of 


to the congested state of the population, | : " 
| present form and entirety Was necessary 


these eight counties returned 130 Mem- 


bers, of whom only 31 were supporters | 
: . PI | supremacy of the Imperial Parliament.” 


of the Government, leaving a majority to 
the Opposition of 68. But Home Rule, 
which was a question of decentralisation, 
should not be left to be decided by 
London, which was, of course, opposed 
to anything being taken from her. He 
might almost ask that the vote of London 
be left out. Then the Government would 
have a majority of 108, 

Mr. T W. RUSSELL: 
leave out England altogether ? 

Mr. LOUGH: As Treland was also 
interested in the question, Ireland ought 
also to be left out of the calculation ; and 
then the have a 
majority of 50 instead of their present 
majority of 40. In face of these facts, 
it must be admitted that the constituencies 
of. Great Britain returned an entirely 
different verdict from that of the con- 
gested districts around London. It was 


Why not 


Government would 


important to remember that the Opposi- 
Sir M. J. Stewart 
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tion previously voted for the retention of 
the whole 103 Irish Members. [Cries 
of *“No!”] He was aware that they 
gave a different reason for their vote, but 
he judged by actions and not by reasons, 
It was on the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Waterford to retain 103 for all pur- 
poses. [Cries of “ No!”] The Chairman 
ruled that it was so; and it was so, as 
far as he could make out. Several 
Unionist Members had Amendments on the 
Paper to the effect that 80 Irish Members 
should be retained for all purposes ; but 


' when the Prime Minister moved the same 


Amendment, those gentlemen voted 
against it. In 1886 the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, speaking on 
the Home Rule Bill, said that he objected 
to it, in the first instance, because it 
terminated the representation of Ireland 
at Westminster. On the Irish Land 


| Purchase Bill, the right hon. Gentleman 


said that if the Irish Members were re- 
tained at Westminster, the Imperial 
Parliament would remain the Imperial 
Parliament, and its supremacy would 
then be an established fact. Speaking 
to his constituents a little later, the right 
hon, Gentleman expressed the same 
opinions, and subsequently in this House 
the right hon. Gentleman said that the 
retention of the Imperial Parliament in its 


for the Empire. “ We are anxious for the 


The pith and marrow of all these speeches 
was the retention of the Irish Members 
at Westminster in the very way in which 
the Government proposed to retain them 
now. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury had said that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham never brought forward those 
points in regard to the Irish Members in 
connection with a fully-equipped Home 
Rule Bill, but it was a fully-equipped 
Home Rule Bill in 1886, and it was in 
connection with that Bill, and when the 
Bill was on the Table, that the right hon. 
Gentleman insisted on the point of the 
retention of the Irish Members in the 
form now proposed by the Government. 
The noble Lord the Member for West 
Edinburgh (Viscount Wolmer) asked 
whether the Representatives here were 
to be trampled on by the Representatives 
of Ireland, and were these 80 Irish 
Members to be allowed to put their 
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hands into the pockets of the British 
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taxpayers. There was really no cause 
for alarm. Out of the 80 Irish Members 
to be retained 20 would be Unionists, 
who would pair, leaving a Nationalist 
majority of 40. It would be 40 in 650, 
aml that was a proportion to the whole 
House of one to 16; and one Irishman 
could not trample on 16 Englishmen. 
There was a point which was not kept in 
mind when discussing this question, 
which was: that that House retained the 
full right to legislate for Ireland ; and it 
would be iniquitous to assume such a 
right without allowing the representation 
from Ireland to continue. The course 
taken by the Government was the only 
course open to them. The full right of 
taxation was retained in the Imperial 
Parliament ; and were they going to 
impose taxation without representation ? 
The full control of taxation and of the 
Jand was retained in that House fora term 
of years. The taxation and the agrarian 
legislation of the country were the two 
great avenues by which Ireland had 
always been oppressed ; and if the House 
retained full powers over these matters it 
would be a most iniquitous thing to banish 
the Irish Representatives from its counsels, 
The hon. and learned Member for Dum- 
fries said he thought the policy adopted 
by the Government would increase their 
difficulties at the time of elections. For 
his part, he (Mr. Lough) was willing to 
risk those difficulties. He would a thou- 
sand times rather go to the country an 
advocate of the policy of retaining the 
Irish Members in that House than 
and court the fate of 1886, when they 
tried to banish the Irish Members from 
the Imperial Parliament. He thought 
the more fairly anyone considered the 
facts of the case, the more he would be 
driven to the conelusion that it would be 
a great loss to that Assembly in every 
respect if the Irish Members were 
banished from it. Certainly the Debates 
would be much less lively, and the Eng- 
lish Members would lose an excellent 
example of patriotie duty, The more the 
matter was considered, the more certain 
did it appear that the Government had 
adopted the only wise course under the 
circumstances, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The hon. Member who has 
just sat down has entirely misappre- 


ou 
go 
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hended the arguments in the extracts 
from my speeches which he has quoted, 
but I will only notice now the very 
extraordinary arithmetic of his very ex- 
traordinary speech. He appears to have 
risen in order to prove to the House that 
the opinion of Great Britain was not only 
in favour of Home Rule in the abstract, 
but also of the particular form of Home 
Rule which is now under consideration ; 
and in order to arrive at that result he 
requests the House, in the first instance, to 
eliminate the whole represeutation of the 
southern counties of England, including, 
amongst others, the whole representation 
of London, This, to my mind, is most 
self-denying on the part of a Metropolitan 
Member. I cannot agree with the hon. 
Member. My view is that, having 
regard to its position and general import- 
ance, London deserves a much larger 
representation than it has at present. If 
there is to be any elimination at all, the 
only part of London I think we can spare 
is West Islington. In discussing this 
clause it is very difficult for us to separate 
the merits of the controversy from the 
tactics which have been adopted. It is 
one thing to judge the scheme of the 
Government, but it is necessary also to 
consider the strategy by which this 
scheme has been imposed upon the House 
of Commons. The Prime Minister, I 
think, should understand that there is a 
general sense and feeling in the country, 
to which I believe they ought in their 
interest to give more heed and 
attention than they have hitherto done ; 
that the Government in regard to this 
matter have not dealt fairly or frankly 
with this House or with the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in a Manifesto 
which he found it necessary to issue in 
order to soothe certain restless con- 
sciences in Seotland, said that the Go- 
vernment desired that nothing should be 
done in the dark. Ido not for a moment 
say that that was not their desire ; but I 
must say that they have been very un- 
fortunate, because I will undertake to 
say that until July 13 last—the day when 
the guillotine fell upon the 9th eclause— 
there was not a soul in the country, and 
there were few in this House, who had 
the slightest idea as to the intentions of 
the Government in regard to this ques- 
tion. What is the cause of this reticence 
on the part of the Government? Just 
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let us, in spite of the objections of the 
hon. Member for West Islington (Mr. 
Lough) to go into ancient history, look 
into the history of what the Prime 
Minister has called an “ organic detail,” 
but what I shall call the cardinal feature 
of the Bill, and which is the one that has 
been before the public from the moment 
that the idea of Home Rule was sub- 
mitted to the country. In 1871 my right 
hon. Friend denounced the idea of Home 
Rule, and ever since then throughout his 
speeches and writings 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I did 
not. In 1871 I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Bright signifying the contrary—that if 
the supremacy of Parliament were pre- 
served, there was no limit that I would 
fix in granting local liberty to Ireland. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Perhaps 


the right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 





finish my sentence. In 1871 and since, 
in every speech and in every letter 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
written in which he has referred 
to the subject of Home Rule, he 


has always admitted the importance of 
this question of the retention of the Irish 
Members and the position of the Irish 
representation at Westminster. That 
was what I was going to say, and the 
interruption of my right hon. Friend does 
not in the least apply to that statement. 
But, as my right hon. Friend thinks it 
desirable to get up and interrupt me, and 
say that in I871 he did not denounce 
Home Rule, I beg to remind him that in 
1871, speaking at Aberdeen, he said that 
to accept Home Rule would be to make 
ourselves ridiculous—— 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 


not in 1871. 


Mr. J. 


year was it ? 


: It was 


CHAMBERLAIN : What 


Was it in 1870? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE 


distinetion is important. It was in 1871 
that Home Rule, if I remember rightly, 
instead of being the opinion of Mr. Butt 
and promulgated with great ability by 
that gentleman, was adopted by the Irish 
Nationalist Party. 


The 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I really 
cannot follow the views of my right hon. 
Friend; I can only follow his speeches. I 
can only say that I thought it was in 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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1871—I was speaking from memory, 
but everyone knows the speech to which 
I refer. It was delivered in Aberdeen, 
and in that speech my right hon. Friend 
said that we were not going to make our- 
selves ridiculous in the eyes of the 
civilised world by establishing a separate 
Parliament in Dublin. This matter has 
always been one of the first importance, 
and whether you call it an organic detail 
or a cardinal feature it is a question 
which everyone who considered Home 
Rule must have had constantly in his 
mind. Having had it constantly in his 
mind, the Prime Minister changes his 
mind about the ridiculous result of Home 
Rule, and in 1886 he comes down here, 
and having had this matter in his mind 
between the whole of this time, he pro- 
poses a plan for dealing with the organic 
detail, and that is the plan for the ex- 
clusion of the Irish Members from West- 
minster. I challenge my right hon. 
Friend, and I challenge other right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Government 
Bench, to say that they have not changed 
their opinions, and that they do not think 
now that the plan of 1886 would be the 
best plan if it were possible. I rest 
there for a moment. The exclusion of 
the Irish Members from Westminster is, 
in the opinion of my right hon. Friend 
and of some of his friends—I do not say 
of all of them—the best plan for dealing 
with this organic detail. But the right 
hon. Gentleman tells us that he has now 
given this plan up. Why ? Not because 
he himself was convinced that it was 
wrong, not because he has found a better 
plan, but because the country was against 
it. I venture to say that I think he has 
had insufficient information as to the 
opinion of the country upon the subject. 
He himself has told us what that in- 
formation was. He said he had accepted 
the view which was presented to him in 
the speeches of hon, and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and of the Liberal 
Unionist Party, and in the general indi- 
cation which he gathered from the 
opinions of his own supporters. Very 
well. He gave up his first plan, the one 
which he himself preferred, but he did so 
subject to a condition, And now I come 
to matter which I must recall to 
the memory of my right hon. 
Friend, because I think he is under some 
misapprehension with regard to it. I 
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ceminded my right hon, Friend that on a 
previous oecasion he had given a distinct 
pledge with regard to this matter at 
Manchester. He might have referred to 
the speech he made then, because my 
quotation was given three weeks ago, 
It was not only given in 1886 at 
Manchester, but was subsequently re- 
printed in a volume of speeches revised 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, they 


were not revised by me. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend is in too great a hurry. If 
he would allow me to finish my sentence. 
They were, as stated in a note, partially 
revised by him, and revised generally 
with his authority. 


Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE 


totally different statement. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN 


finish my sentence, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman says they were 
revised by me. They were not revised 
by me. They were revised by a gentle- 
man whom I told to do what he thought 
best about them, inasmuch as I placed 
perfect reliance on his honour and iutelli- 
gence, and asked him to refer to me 
when he thought it necessary. That is 
totally different to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement, 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
see that that throws the slightest light 
upon the matter, Does the right hon, 
Gentleman disown the correctness of the 
quotation ? I will read it to him— 


: That isa 


: I did not 


“T will not be a party to giving to Lreland a 

Legislative Body to manage Irish concerns and 
at the same time to having Irish Members in 
Londen acting and voting on English and 
Scotch business.” 
That was the statement of my right hon. 
Friend, and there is absolutely no qualiti- 
eation of that statement throughout that 
speech. What was the explanation 
which my right hon, Friend made yester- 
day? He said— 

“The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham quoted from a speech of 
mine to the effect that | would not consent to 
Trish Members, who had received the power of 
managing their own affairs, voting in this 
House on questions affecting British interests. 
Undoubtedly | did speak strongly against what 
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appearel to me to be a most formidable 
difficulty attending the retention of the Irish 
Members. And then I am taunted with having 
deviated so much from my original purpose. I 
have deviated from it to this extent alone. 
Nothing would have induced me to endeavour 
to force upon the British people and the Imperial 
Parliament the retention of the Lrish Members 
with an unlimited vote. We accepted that 
from the House of Commons, as we accepted 
the retention of the Irish Members from the 
country.” 

My right hon. Friend thus alleges that 
he has not forced the present scheme 
upon, or, I suppose, even suggested it, 
to the House of Commons, and that the 
House of Commons has foreed it upon 
him. He throws the whole responsibility 
upon the House of Commons. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
no charge to make against my right hon, 
Friend. All that I wish to say is that, 
whilst I do not dissent, because my 
memory does not authorise me to dissent, 
from the quotation which he has made, 
I will not be bound by the construction 
which he puts upon the quotation. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Then I 
must ask the House to put a construction 
upon these words, I say that it is upon 
the House of Commons, according to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and not upon 
the Government that the responsibility 
rests. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That I 
dispute ; and I object to the proceeding 
of my right hon. Friend in foreing into 
my mouth the words that proceed from 
his. I threw no responsibility upon the 
House of Commons. We are exclusively 
responsible for that acceptance. 


Mr J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
right hon, Gentleman, as I shall show 
very shortly by other references, would 
certainly not, of his own free will and 
desire, have forced upon or suggested to 
the House of Commons a course of pro- 
ceeding which he himself regards as the 
third best in the series of three alter- 
natives. Certainly he would, if he had 
had the power, have selected the best 


of the three alternatives and not the 
worst. But he said we “accept it from 
the House of Commons”; therefore, 


whatever may be the feeling of my right 
hon, Friend, I say that if that statement 
is correct the responsibility does rest 
with the House of Commons. But 
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that statement by my right hon. Friend 
does not answer the appeal which I 
made on a previous occasion. What I 
stated was that he had given the country 
a distinct pledge that he would not 
be a party to a particular course. 
If he had said, “I shall unwillingly 
consent to this course,” he would un- 
doubtedly have been within his right in 
accepting it unwillingly from the House 
of Commons when the House of Commons 
forced it upon him. But that was not 
what he said. He said, “I will not be 
a party” to the course in question. 
Grant, for the sake of argument, that 
the House of Commons has forced this 
proposal upon the Government ; grant, for 
the sake of argument, that the majority in 
this House are distinctly in favour of the 
proposal as it stands before us ; still, I say 
that the right hon. Gentleman is bound by 
his own words to tell the House of Com- 
mons, and tell the majority, “ You do 
what you like upon your own responsi- 
bility ; but I have declared that 1 will 
not be a party to this course.” The 
Government, however, having abandoned 
their proposal for the exclusion of the 
Irish Members, and having pledged 
themselves to the country that they 
would have nothing to do with the re- 
tention of those Members for all pur- 
poses, come down to the House with 
what I may call their second best plan 
—namely, the “ in-and-out ” plan. So 
far I have no complaint to make, be- 
eause, although I do not think that that 
plan would have successfully accom- 
plished what they desire, still clearly it 
was an honest attempt to carry out what 
the right hon. Gentleman once said it 
passed the wit of man to accomplish, 
but what we believed he had subse- 
quently been able to secure, because the 
right non. Gentleman, having said he 
would not bea party to having the Irish 
here, we took it for granted, when he 
proposed the second best plan, that he 
thought at any rate it would fairly, 
successfully, and substantially achieve 
the result which he had admitted to be 
desirable. What was the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman when he intro- 
duced that clause only a few weeks ago ? 
He has told us in the Manifesto, to which 
I have already referred, that the Govern- 
ment were unwilling to admit that the 
Irish Lad the semblance of a claim to 
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share in British affairs. Therefore, down 
to the time when the “in-and-out” 
clause was introduced, the Government 
were still of opinion that hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite had not a 
shadow of a claim to share in British 
affairs. Under these circumstances, 
all that we did was to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to be good enough to 
tell us whether he intended to adhere 
to the clause. We were prepared to 
show that in some respects it would fail 
to carry out the avowed intentions of the 
Government, and, of course, if we were 
able to show that, we supposed that the 
Government would be willing to accept 
Amendments in accordance with their 
own promises. All we asked that we 
should be allowed to know was whether 
the Government intended to propose the 
clause and stick to the clause. Well, 
Sir, we did not get a very satisfactory 
reply, but we did get this: We got the 
assurance that the Government intended 
to propose the clause, and that they saw 
no reason for departing from that clause, 
We got a further assurance on June 
30, when the right hon. Gentleman 
said to my noble Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh— 

* T have stated that we do not intend to pro- 
pore any alteration in Clause 9.” 
Now, the House will see that the 
Government by the mouth of the right 
hon. Gentleman is pledged, in the first 
instanee, not to allow Irishmen to share 
in British affairs. They are told by the 
right hon, Gentleman, up to the intro- 
clause, that 


duction of the “ in-and-out ” 


they do not allow Irish Members to have 
the semblance of a claim to share in 
British affairs. ‘The Government intend 
to propose a clause to give effect to their 
pledge; they tell us again and again 
they will propose it; they say they will 
not depart from it, and that they do not 
intend to propose any alteration. Well, 
Sir, have we not a right to assume, 
under these circumstances, that whatever 
might be the action of the House of 
Commons, the Government would pro- 
pose their clause on the terms in which it 
appeared upon the Paper and use their 
best endeavours to secure its passage ? 
and having done so, if a vote had been 
taken, and they had been defeated, I 
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admit, under these circumstances, they 
possibly might have yielded to force 
majeure. I do not think it will be 
disputed that it was impossible for any 
one who was not in the seeret—lI do not 
know how many were in the secret—to 
know until July 12, on the eve of the 
day when the guillotine was to descend, 
that the Government intended a radical 
alteration in their own proposal, Then 
at the very last moment the clause, after 
having served the purposes of the 
Government through the First Reading 
and the Second Reading, and all the 
earlier stages of the Bill, was suddenly 
withdrawn. The mask was removed, 
and the real and last intentions of the 
Government were for the first time dis- 
closed. And now we find that the 
Government are finally committed to 
the third of the three alternatives—the 
alternative which, by their own confes- 
sion, is the worst of the three. Whilst 
this process of changes was going on, 
why on earth was not the House taken 
into the confidence of the Government 7 
Why were we not to know what the 
view of the Government was with regard 
to this clause? My right hon. Friend 
told me on Friday that he knew what my 
purpose was, and that he intended to 
defeat it. Of course, I admit that it is 
legitimate to defeat the purpose of an 
opponent, but is it legitimate to defeat 
the purpose of an opponent by such 
means ? Is it legitimate to use language 
which will be certain to deceive the 
oppouent 2 Grant for the moment that 
opponents are deserving of no mercy, and 
are entitled to no faith, what about the 
supporters of the Government, what 
about the country ? Was it right that 
they should be kept in the dark 7 Was 
it right that they should be deceived up 
to the last moment as to the intentions 
of the Government? I think we have 
great reason to complain, not merely of 
the clause, but of the way in which it 
has been introduced. Now I propose to 
examine the reasons given for the adop- 
tion of this worst of the three alternatives 
which suggested themselves to the mind of 
the Government. It issaidthat ithas been 
accepted from the House of Commons. 
Well, is the House of Commons in favour 
of this clause? Do the Government 
doubt for a moment that if they had ad- 
hered to the original cluuse they would 
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have obtained a majority upon it ? Have 
they less reason to suppose that hon. 
Members who followed them in 1886 
when they were in favour of exclusion, 
and also in 1893 when they introduced 
the in-and-out clause, and who have 
followed them since when they have 
abandoned the exclusion of the Irish 
Members, can they have the slightest 
doubt they would have followed them 
still with the same loyalty which has 
always distinguished them, with the 
sume readiness to accept anything which 
the Governmentare pleased to offer them ? 
The argument of the right hon, Gentle- 
man is that the majority of the House of 
Commons, induced by his own action, 
accepted the alteration; but is it pre- 
tended in these circumstances that the 
acceptance by the House of Commons 
justifies the Government in breaking 
their pledges? The Government did 
not always say that they were prepared 
to accept the opinion of the House of 
Commons. The hon. Member for South 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) yesterday in- 
terrupted the Prime Minister when he 
was speaking of this, and said that the 
British majority was against him. My 
right hon. Friend came down upon the 
hon. Member for South Antrim and 
accused him of being a Separatist because 
he was separating the British majority 
from the majority of the United King- 


dom in the House of Commons. Who 
taught us to do that? Are we to be 
blamed for placing confidence in the 


statement of my right hon. Friend? I 
quoted from the utterances of my right 
hon. Friend on a previous occasion, and 
I am prepared to repeat the quotations 
now—the first from a speech in Wales, 
which was the foundation of the whole 
subsequent controversy, giving up the 
idea of the fixed conelusion that the 
Irish Members must excluded, I 
quoted also from a speech at the 
National Liberal Club, and in both of 
those speeches the Prime Minister said 
it was the British majority which alone 
had a right to settle this question. Upon 
that theory of my right hon, Friend, 
which I think is easy to be justitied in a 
matter of this kind, undoubtedly the 
greater country has a right to put its 
veto on a proposal which most seriously 
concerns its own interests, If, therefore, 
we take the question of the British 


be 
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majority,there is no doubt whatever that 
the British majority in this House, to 
the extent of 29 or 30, is decidedly 
against the proposals of my right hon. 
Friend. He has apparently decided, 
however, to go from what we understood 
to be a promise, and we are now face 
to face with the third of these proposals. 
It is not necessary to dwell at any length 
on the merits of this proposal. It has 
been demolished by the Government 
themselves. They have hardly said 
one word in favour of it, and in the 
Manifesto of my right hon. Friend I 
find nothing but excuses and this pre- 
tence that it has been foreed upon them 
by the House of Commons, but not a 
word in favour of it as a real practical 
working scheme. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is only bolder than the 
rest of his colleagues, and he has defended 
the scheme. But my right hon. Friend's 
defence was that, at all events, it was 
no worse to have the Irish Members here 
under the Home Rule Bill than it was at 


Government of 


present. The two things are totally 
ditferent. With interests as widely 
scattered as our own, we should have 


here a delegation of Irish Members sent 
here with no interest in our proceedings, 
and intending only to use their influence in 
order to secure special concessions to 
themselves. Just look for a moment 
how it will work. Suppose the Govern- 
ment should desire to veto a Bill of the 
Irish Parliament, and that the Govern- 
ment is dealing at the same time with a 
Bill on eight hours, or a Bill for loeal 
veto. The Irish Members have no 
interest in either the Loeal Veto Bill, 
which concerus Great Britain, or with 
the Eight Hours Bill, which does not 
concern Ireland. It is a mere toss-up 
whether they vote on one side or the 
other ; but if theexistence of the Govern- 
ment depends on this Bill is it not cer- 
tain, according to whether the Govern- 
ment are favourable or unfavourable to 
the views of the Irish Parliament, that 
the Irish delegates will vote 7 


Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 


It ix just the same now. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN ; It is not 
the same now ; one has to find intelligence 
for some hou. Members. If Lrish Members 
use their power now in that way we know 
perfectly well that we can retaliate, but 
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we shall have no power of retaliation 
under this Bill. Mr. By es again dis- 
sented.] I advise the hon. Member to 
study the speeches of the Chief Secre- 
tary. There he will find all this argu- 
ment put better than I can put it, and, 
perhaps, as it comes from a friend, it will 
carry conviction to the mind and open the 
ideas of the hon. Member. But I will 
not depend entirely on the Chief Secre- 
tary. What do the Irish Members them- 
selves say about it ? Here is a quotation 
from the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. Dillon). It is from The Free- 
man’s Journal, March 9, 1893, and the 
hon. Member was addressing « meeting 
of his supporters— 

“The Bill of 1886 gives no representation at 
Westminster, and if the British Ministry had 
chosen to advise the Crown to use the veto and 
the Crown had acted on that advice, Ireland had 
no power to express her discontent. Now, how- 
ever, under the present measure, the veto of the 
Crown might stop a Bill fora time, but there is 
nothing to prevent the Irish Legislature from 
passing it again and again, and in the mean- 
time the Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment will be more in evidence than before, and 
justice would be done.” 


I think that is a perfectly reasonable view 
of the hon. Member, and I quote it to 
show, whether you look to the Benches 
opposite or to the supporters of the Go- 
vernment, you will find a concurrence of 


opinion that by this arrangement the 


Irish will have an influence at West- 
minster which they will be entitled to 
use for their own affairs. Take one other 
illustration of a different character. I 
have taken the case where we might be 
discussing legislation in which the Irish 
Members had practically no interest. 
But suppose that we were discussing a 
question of denominational education, 
Upon that subject there is no doubt that 
the majority of Great Britain holds 
opinions different from the majority in 
Ireland. We can easily imagine that a 
certain amount of influence might be 
brought to bear from a certain quarter on 
the Irish delegation to take part in our 
discussions and to impose their views upon 
the House of Commons. In that way, 
while we should be deprived of the 
slightest voice in any question affecting 
education in Ireland, our whole system 
of education here might be — vitally 
altered by the votes of the Lrish Mem- 
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bers. What is the answer which the 
Government attempts to make to these 
objections ? In one of the arguments 


put forward by the Manifesto the 
Prime Minister says that he does 
not believe the Irishmen _ will 
come here permanently. I do not 


believe that they will; but they will | 
come whenever they can do most mis- | 


chief; they will only come when they 
have an object to serve. They will 
have no interest in our proceedings 
except so far as they indirectly affect 
their own proceedings, and they will 
not come until summoned or sent with 
the particular object of bringing pressure 
to bear on the House of Commons and 
the Government. We are told that if 
they do come they will not have the 
same motive for interference as now, 
because they will have obtained the 
object on which they had set their hearts 
—national independence. Ido not know 
that any of them would say that they 
had gained the full object of their heart's 
desire, or that they will be satisfied with 


the Bill as it is likely to leave the House | 


of Commons; but, putting that aside, 
there is one question which the Govern- 
ment propose to leave in a transitional 
situation, and that is the question of the 
contribution from Ireland. Is it not 
absurd to suppose that hon, Members 
from Ireland, so shrewd and able in the 
defence of their own interests, will dis- 
eard that shrewdness and ability after 
the Home Rule Bill is passed, and that 
they will not use their influence to get 
better money terms from the British Par- 
liament? They will have a constant 
reason to come here on every opportunity. 
Then we are told that the arrangement 
is to be a temporary one. There might 
be something in the proposal if this were 


really a temporary arrangement. [Mr, 
W. E. Giapstone dissented. } I refer 


the right hon. Gentleman to his own 
Manifesto, in which there is a passage 
which points distinetly as a reason for 
falling in with this arrangement of the 
Government that it is temporary, and I 
know it is said that the arrangement is 
to be “until and unless Parliament other- 
wise determines.” This transitional ar- 
rangement is offered to us as a comfort. It 
might be a comfort if there was a fixed 
term for this transitional arrangement, 


say, for six vears, and then we should 
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| know that the Irish Members would 
leave us. But there is to be nothing of 
the kind ; we have got to fight the matter 
all over again before we can get rid of our 
friends. What will happen? This ar- 
rangement will go on for ever, or until 
it becomes so intolerable that we shall 
risk even a civil war rather than con- 
tinue it any longer. What is the present 
_ position? I have pointed out that of 
| the three plans perhaps the first is, in the 
opinion of the Leaders of the Govern- 
meut, the best of the three. They have 
ouly given it up because they know that 
opinion was against them. My right 
hon. Friend said that Conservative 
opinion was against him because he 
could not recollect that any Conservative 
had spoken in its favour. Now, at all 
events, that misunderstanding has been 
removed. He knows that the whole 
Conservative Party will vote with him. 
He thought that the Liberal Unionists 
would not vote with him, and I confess 
that the right hon. Gentleman had, per- 
haps, in that view more reason for his 
apprehensions. I come now to the 
quotation made by the hon. Member for 
West Islington (Mr. Lough). I com- 
plain of those quotations as I complain 
invariably of the quotations of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—that they are, 
if not garbled, at all events absolutely 
inadequate and incomplete, and give no 
idea of the general drift of the argu- 
ment to which they refer. Take one or 
two cases referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Islington. The hon. Mem- 
ber speaks of my speech on the Firgt 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill. I said 
then that the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers was necessary in order to secure the 
effective supremacy of this Parliament ; 
but in the same speech he will find 
that I stated two conditions which were 
necessary—(1) the retention of the Lrish 
Members, and (2) that the Local Body 
or Bodies to be created in Lreland should 
be admittedly subordinate. And T am 
perfectly prepared to grant that, if this 
Body in Ireland were admittedly and 
really subordinate, then, as a matter of 
course, you must retain the Irish 
Members here. The hon. Member 
quoted a speech of mine on the Land 
Purchase Bill in whieh I repeated the 
views I had expressed in the preceding 
I said—* The retention of the 


speech, 
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Irish Members will make the supremacy |a subordinate and not a co-ordinate 


an established fact,” and I went on to 
show that a Legislative Body to be sub- 


ordinate would be somewhat similar to | 
| ‘ 
upon the House of Commons. If they chose 


those National Councils to which refer- 
ence had been made. 
establish in Ireland a National or Pro- 
vineial Council, or something in the 
nature of a magnified London County 
Council, I admit there goes with that 


Yes, Sir; if you | 


the retention of the Irish Members as a | 


matter of course. But we have tried 
in the course of this Debate to make this 
Legislature a really subordinate Legisla- 
ture, and you have refused all our Amend- 
ments ; and not only that, but you have 
absolutely refused to call this Legislature 
subordinate because, you say, that would be 
an insult to the Irish people. What you 
have established is a Parliament nomi- 
nally subordinate, but which will be 
really co-ordinate, which will struggle 
until it becomes co-ordinate, as to which 
hon. Members opposite have said again 
and again they will not rest satistied 
until they have thrown off the inter- 
ference of the British Parliament at 
Westminster. In these circumstances, 
you reduce us to say that, if we are to 
have a Parliament of that kind, if you 
are to proceed on the model of a Colonial 
Legislature, then your own logical course 
is that youshall exclude the Irish Members. 


Although it is true that in 1886 we asked | 


for the retention of the Irish Members, 
it was only because—and there is not a 
speech I made, or anybody else made, 
that does not contain this qualification 
and condition — we contemplated a 
thoroughly subordinate Legislature. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer quoted the 
other day a letter that I addressed to the 


hon. Member for North St. Pancras (Mr. | 
T. H. Bolton), in which I said this was | 


a cardinal proposition ; but, although he 
had the letter before him at the time, he 
deliberately avoided reading the context, 
which contained the words— 


logically follow would be worked out in Com- | 


Inittee.’ 
Of course, I accepted then, as I have all 
through, the idea that the retention of 


the Irish Members was a pledge that the | 


Government were willing at that time— 
or it was said they were—to withdraw 
their Bill, and to take advantage of the 
opportunity to remodel it so as to create 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


Legislature. Under the circumstances 
it is quite impossible for the Government 
to throw the responsibility of this proposal 


to stick to their own original plan, which 
they have never denied to be an honest 
plan, they are absolutely certain of the 
largest majority they have had since this 
Bill was introduced. They can carry 
this proposal by the help of their own 
majority ; they can carry their own pro- 
posal by the help of a united majority, 
which would, I have no doubt, include 
a large proportion of their own follow- 
ing. If they do not do so, at all events 
the responsibility rests with themselves. 
What that responsibility is 1 will show 
by a quotation from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Speaking at Blandford 
in 1886— 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
1885. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I accept 
the correction, but it does not affect the 
speech. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: It was with 


reference to you. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I do 
not see that the remark has any relevancy, 
but since the right hon. Gentleman says 
it had reference to me, I am _ re- 
minded that he referred to a speech I 
had made at Warrington, in which I 
said I would have nothing to do with 
Home Rule, and he said these were his 
opinions. He thanked me and Lord 
Hartington for having set a noble 
example which he was proud to 
follow. 


Sin W. HARCOURT : Did you read 


that in the Blandford speech ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: No, It 


: was in a speech at Plymouth made about 
“In the hope that the changes which would | . 


the same time; but it was recalled to 
my mind by the interruption of the right 
hon, Gentleman, The speech I was 
going to quote was delivered on Septem- 
ber 26, 1885. Referring to a speech 
which had just been made by the 
hon, Member for Cork City (Mr. W. 
O'Brien), he quoted these words from that 
speech— 
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“Mr. Parnell’s 80 Members of Parliament 
would fasten upon the flank of the English 
Parliament and rankle on them like a spear- 
head.” 

Commenting upon these words the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“That is what we have to meet, and, if the 

English Parliament is not to become a helpless 
tool in the hands of this Party, you must give 
an overwhelming majority to the only Party 
which has the courage and the honesty to face 
them.” 
The situation is the same to-day. Once 
more we are face to face with the Party 
of 80, who may rankle like a spear-head 
in the English Parliament. Now we 
are prepared to give an overwhelming 
majority to the Party that will dare to 
face them. Can it be that the courage 
and the honesty are wanting ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : 


hon. Gentleman has invited me to enter 


The right 


into a contest on this subject of con- 
sistency. If I were inelined to do that 
I am afraid I have hardly time. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that in 1870 
the Prime Minister was against Home 
Rule ; but at a much later period, if it 
were worth while, I could prove that the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
was in favour of it. Indeed, he said he 
was in favour of giving entire autonomy 
to Ireland, subject to the condition that 
the authority of the Imperial Par- 
liament should be maintained ; and he 
said it could be maintained only by keep- 
ing the full number of the Irish Members 
at Westminster, That was his state- 
ment of the Irish Question in 1886 ; and 
he said he only desired to keep the Irish 
Members at Westminster if the Irish 
Parliament were subordinate. Well, in 
regard to the subordination of the Irish 
Parliament, there is really no difference 
between the Bill of 1886 and the present 
Bill. What do you mean by a subordi- 
nate Parliament? It is a Parliament 
whose powers are limited; and the 
powers of the Irish Parliament are 
limited by this Bill. You prevent it 
dealing with Imperial questions, with 
Foreign aftairs, with Colonial atfairs, with 
the Army or the Navy, or with Imperial 
taxation ; and surely a Parliament whose 
powers areso limited must be subordinate. 
Therefore, the idea of the right hon. 
Gentleman fulfilled in this Bill. In 
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hon. Gentleman, with astuteness and 
ability, fixed upon the weakest part of 
that measure—that which related to the 
exclusion of the Irish Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman reproached the 


Prime Minister with having been 
against Home Rule in 1870; but the 


right hon, Gentleman joined the Govern- 
ment of 1886 knowing that the object— 
[ Cheers.] — allow me to finish the 
sentence—he joined it knowing that the 
object of that Government was to 
examine into some plan for the purpose 


| of giving Local Government to Ireland, 


The Irish Question was undoubtedly the 
question upon which that Government 
was formed. He was dissatified, and 
properly and honourably severed himself 
from that Government because he was 
dissatisfied with the conditions which 
were then laid down for the Irish 
Government. He accepted, as he said in 
his letter, the principle of autonomy for 
Ireland. He did not object—I should be 
sorry to misrepresent him—he and I have 
often discussed these matters together, 
and I think I am presenting a perfeetly 
fair view of his mind and his action on 
that occasion when I say that he did not 
object to a plan for giving self-govern- 
ment to Ireland, but he regarded the 
maintenance of the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament as a cardinal ques- 
tion. He did not think that that Bill 
sufficiently guarded the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament; and, therefore, he 


severed himself from the Govern- 
ment, and he stated that if what 
he proposed then was conceded he 


would vote for the Second Reading of 
the Bill. And what was that condition ? 
That condition the withdrawal of 
the self-same clause for which he is 
going to vote this afternoon, This 
practically and substantially the clause 
of the Bill of 1886 which he condemned. 
In his address to his constituents in IS86 
after the defeat of the Home Rule Bill, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that it was 
proposed that the full and continuous 
representation of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament should cease. ‘That is what 
this Amendment proposes; and he said 
that the effective discussion and super- 
vision of Foreign and Colonial policy now 
exercised by the Representatives of all 
parts of the United Kingdom should give 
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place to some system of occasional and 


periodical delegation. That is what the | 


Amendment proposes, and those are two 
things which the right hon. Gentleman 
then condemned as absolutely fatal to any 
plan of self-government for Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that such an 
arrangement, while leading inevitably to 
complete separation, afforded no just 
hope of meeting the demands of Scotland 
and Wales for an effective control over 
their domestic business, coupled with a 
full place and share in the Imperial 
system. He was for Federation then, and 
his objection to the exclusion of Irish 
Members was founded upon the ground 
that their removal from Westminster 
would amount to separation, and would 
deprive them of that voice in Foreign, 
Colonial, and Imperial affairs which in 
his opinion they ought to have. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman has appealed 
to us. He asks me if I have changed 
my mind on this subject. I have no 
hesitation in saying that I do believe he 
there pointed out the greatest defect of 
that Bill—namely, the exclusion of the 
Irish Members. In, I think, 1887, the 
Prime Minister declared, on behalf of the 
Liberal Party, that he was prepared to 
alter that provision in the Bill, and this 
I can honestly say—that in no speech I 
ever made on the Irish Question since 
that time have I not put forward my own 
opinion and belief that the retention of 
the Irish Members was a thing that 
ought to be maintained by the Liberal 
Party in any Home Rule Bill. No one 
ean deny that the opinion in England is 
in favour of the retention of the Irish 
Members. That is what I have to say 
upon that part of the matter. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman says—* Oh, but 
you proposed the in-and-out plan.” I 
want the House to consider this: We 
have nothing to do upon this Amendment 
with the in-and-out plan, The in-and- 
out plan was one which was to exclude 
Irish Members from dealing with matters 
which were solely British, But we 
always maintained that in regard to 
Imperial matters all the matters that 
are dealt with in Clause 3 from which 
the Irish Legislature is to be debarred 
should be voted on in full foree by the 
frish Members. But your Amendment 
is to exclude them from Imperial affairs. 
You who are going to vote for the present 
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Liberal Unionist Parties are going to 
declare that, because Ireland is to have 
the management of her own purely 
domestic affairs, therefore she is to have 
no voice whatever, either in Ireland or 
at Westminster, in the supreme ques- 
tions upon which the whole of our 
fortunes are built. I am glad you have 
presented such an issue as this to the 
House. We are willing that the country 
should judge as between you and us. If 
there are questions which affect your 
Empire abroad, your Colonies, or India, 
in these Ireland is to have no voice. You 
keep the taxation of Ireland ; you say 
you shall make war, and that the war 
taxes shall be paid in part by Ireland ; 
and in the question as to whether you 
shall make peace or war Ireland is to 
have no voice. Is it possible for so 
monstrous a proposition to be put for- 
ward by responsible statesmen * That 
is really the issue which is put before the 
House upon this oceasion. This point 
was argued with great force before the 
country. I remember a gentleman whom 
my right hon. Friend and I equally 
respect—Dr. Dale—in the original dis- 
cussions on these matters, coming to me 
and saying—*I ama Home Ruler, but 
the thing I cannot stand is that Ireland 
should not be heart and part with the 
United Kingdom, and that she should not 
share her prosperity and her burdens, 
and that if a moment of peril arises to 
the Empire Ireland should not take her 
full share of it.” I confess that argu- 
ment carried great weight to my mind, 
for it is only by keeping the Irish Mem- 
bers at Westminster that you can make 
Ireland heart and part with you—only 
in that way can she share the fortunes, 
and, if necessary, partake of the burdens, 
of the United Kingdom, That is why 
we have altered the Bill of 1886, and 
that is why we are prepared to justify 
the alteration before the country. But 
then you come to the question of the in- 
and-out clause. The right hon. Gentle- 
man endeavoured to fix—I thought 
almost unworthily—some charge of con- 
cealment and false dealing upon my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister with 
reference to that matter ; but everybody 
who remembers the speech on the intro- 
duction of the Bill or on the Second 
Reading of the late Solicitor General 
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will remember that he charged the Go- 
vernment, upon the speech of the Prime 
Minister, with not having made up their 
minds whether they would adopt that 
plan, or whether they would adopt the plan 
of the Irish Members being here for all 
purposes. To say there is anybody in this 
House or out of it who did not know those 
two proposals were laid before the House 
with a view to its being ultimately 
determined by the House which of them 
was most acceptable is really endeavour- 
ing to fix upon my right hon. Friend a 
charge of dishonour which is utterly un- 
worthy. My right hon. Friend put these 
two plans, and argued both before the 
House. I believe if it had been possible 
that the Irish Members, while taking full 
part here in all Imperial affairs, should 
have not taken part in English domestic 
affairs, but confined themselves to their 
own domestic affairs, it might have been 


a good arrangement; but anybody 
who knows the House of Commons 


will easily understand that the practical 
difficulties which attended that plan were 
so great that there was a very general 
and almost universal feeling in this 
House that it was a plan which it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to work. 
Therefore, the longer the matter was con- 
sidered, the more it become apparent that 
leaving the Irish Members here for all 
purposes was the plan which would be 
most acceptable to the majority of the 
House. That is a very plain, but at the 
same time a very true, statement of the 
manner in which this question has been 
dealt with. Ido not see anything that 
the Government or their supporters can 
reasonably be ashamed of. I say that 
that question has nothing to do with the 
present Amendment. The present 
Amendment does not say the Irish Mem- 
bers shall deal with their own affairs, and 
shall not deal with British domestic 
affairs. It says that the Irish Members 
shall not deal with their own Imperial 
affairs. That is the point of this Amend- 
ment. Every hon. Member who votes for 
this Amendment does so with the 
knowledge that he is thereby voting for 
the principle that because Irish Members 
are given the right to deal with their 
own domestic affairs they are to be 
deprived of all voice in the Imperial 
affairs of the United Kingdom. That is 
the principle which has been put forward 
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by the Unionist Party. That is the 
policy that the Tory Party and the 
Liberal Unionist Party are prepared to 
adopt this afternoon. For my own part, 
I am ready to take issue with them upon 
the point. That is not our view of a 
united Empire. While prepared to 
delegate to Irish Members, in order to 
relieve the Imperial Parliament, the 
mauagement of their own domestic affairs, 
we claim for them, as we claim for our- 
selves, that they shall have a full and 
complete voice in all those Imperial 
matters which concern them as much as 
they do us. In our opinion these are the 
principles most consistent with the 
dignity and unity of the united Empire. 
These are the principles we are prepared 
to affirm, and therefore I am perfectly 
realy to negative the Amendment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : It may have been a matter of sur- 
prise why, among the various gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was selected to defend 
the present proposal of the Government, 
and to attack that which 
substitute. One of the ablest, he is not 
one of the most closely connected with the 
preparation and the carrying through of 


we desire to 


this measure. We are naturally surprised 
that the Chief Secretary did not take this 
opportunity of expressing his views on 
the subject. I 
reason why the right hon. Gentleman 


apprehend that the real 


was chosen for this honourable office is 
that beyond all other men he is able, 
without turning a hair, to get up in this 
House, and to denounce as monstrous, 
iniquitous, and absurd proposals to which 
he himself has set his hand in previous 
years—proposals for which he has con- 
stantly voted, and by which he has fre- 
quently declared that he is prepared to 
abide. ‘This is a most valuable gift fora 
Member of the present Administration, 
who, for one reason or another, have been 
forced so frequently, and in such humili- 
ating circumstances, to swallow every 
one of the professions they have made in 
the face of the country. There are two 
questions, both of first-rate importance, 
which are raised by this Amendment. 
The first is the Parliamentary and public 
history of the process by which the Go- 
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vernment were brought to bring forward 
the proposal to which they now deelare 
they intend to adhere. The second and 
more important question is the merits of 
the rival proposals. With regard to the 
first of those questions, I do not intend 
to say much on the present occasion, be- 
cause it has oceupied not an -undue 


Government of 


measure, but a large measure of the 
speeches that have been made. It has 


been dealt with very conclusively by the 
right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham. No hon. Member who listened 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, or 
who has present to his mind the sudden 
change of front that was made by the 
Government in connection with this pro- 
posal on July 12 last, can doubt that a 
more extraordinary way of leading the 
House than that adopted by the Govern- 
ment upon one of the most important 
questions ever submitted to its decision 
does not exist in our Parliamentary 
annals. What was the reply of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not attempt oue word 
of reply to the arguments that were 
urged against the present proposal of the 
Government by the right hon. Geutle- 
man opposite and by other speakers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tents himself with going back to the 
original speech in introducing the Bill 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister. He said of that speech, 
it is perfectly true, that in it the Prime 
Minister argued against every one of the 
three possible plans, and that the result of 
that extremely able piece of dialectics 
was to leave the House in a doubtful 
state of mind as to what the real views 
of the right hon. Gentleman were. That 
is a true and an extraordinary fact ; but it 
does not get over the series of answers 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave to 
questions put to him time after time— 
that the Government meant to press the 
proposa! which they laid on the Table in 
February last. What is the reply to 
that? ‘There is no response? He con- 
stantly discussed questions on which the 
subject of the retention of the Irish 
Members had the greatest bearing. We 
constantly asked—* What is the view of 
the Government on the retention of the 
Irish Members—are we to argue this or 
that Amendment on the theory that they 
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are to be retained for only Imperial pur- 
poses 7?” but the Government, who, I 
presume at that time had made up their 
minds, never for one moment allowed us 
to know the main outlines of the Bill 
they pretended we were to be permitted 
to discuss. I will not dwell further on 
these transactions—they do not reflect 
credit on those who were responsible for 
them. They do not reflect credit on the 
Party who condoned them, and all I can 
say is that the Parliamentary procedure 
by which this clause was got through the 
House was worthy of the clause itself, 
and more than that I cannot say. Coming 
to the merits of the clause, I have 
already addressed the House upon this 
question, and I certainly do not intend 
to oecupy their time with regard to it 
now at any great length. Such time as 
I may oceupy will be devoted, not to 
personal recriminations or to quotations 
from previous speeches, but to discussing 
the merits of the question before us. I 
may ask if there is in the whole history 
of Parliament a singie precedent for a 
proposal which revolutionises the whole 
of our Parliamentary Constitution being 
brought forward without those respon- 
sible for the proposal saying a single 
word in its favour ? I will do them the 
justice tosay that they haveargued against 
all the alternatives, and that they declare 
they have chosen the least intolerable. 


They say—“‘ There is this argument 
against excluding the Irish Members 


altogether, and there is this argument 


against excluding Irish Members for 
certain purposes and certain purposes 


ouly ;” but they have not brought forward 
a positive argument in favour of a 
positive proposal, and we are, therefore, 
driven to the conclusion to which I am 
myself prepared to subscribe—namely, 
that, of all the intolerable proposals before 
us, we should choose the least intolerable. 
I have never said a word in favour of 
retaining the Irish Members here, either 
in 1886 or subsequently, although I have 
always maintained that if we are to sell 
our birthright, at all events we have a 
right to the mess of pottage, and that 
the least we could get out of this great 
betrayal is that our Debates should no 
longer be hampered and disturbed by the 
Irish elements. Though Lhavealways held 
that view, still I admit that the objections 
to the exclusion of the Irish Members 
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are so great that only the fact that the 
objections to the other alternatives are 
so much greater induces us to put the 
Amendment on the Paper, and, after 
putting it on the Paper, to vote for it. 
I must confess that I never heara speech 
against the exclusion of the Irish Mem- 
bers without finding myself in a large 
measure in agreement with it. I never 
hear such arguments as those used yester- 
day by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dumfries (Mr. R. T. Reid) and those 
used to-day by other Members without 
admitting inmy own mind what I now ad- 
mit publicly—that the arguments against 
the exclusion of the Irish Members are 


of «a most powerful description. No 
doubt exclusion would make the Irish 
system resemble the Colonial system 


even more strongly than it does now; and 
that, with the adoption of the Colonial 
system, you would do something which 
would do something which would 
tend to weaken the ties which bind 
Ireland to this country. I do not think 
anything is to be gained by minimising 
the ease on the other side. The ob- 
jections to all the Government’s alterna- 
tives are, however, overwhelming. We 
have to choose between the bad proposal 
of 1886, the worse proposal of February, 
1893, and the worst proposal of July, 


1893. For my part, in this melancholy 
and even tragic choice, I would go 


back to the plan—which I have always 
thought least intolerable —the plan which, 
at all events, left our proceedings un- 
hampered by the interference of a dele- 
gation which, I fear, will come from Ire- 
land, not for the purpose of promoting 
British business, but for the purpose of 
extracting for their own clients money 
and privileges from the British Parlia- 
ment. In dealing with this question, I 
cannot wholly leave out of account the 
argument urged early this afternoon by 
the hon. Member for Govan (Mr. John 
Wilson). That hon. Member, with an 
admirable candour, explained to the 
House that he wanted the Irish Members 
to be retained because they would vote 
for the Radical portion of the Neweastle 
Programme. In fact, that hon, Member 
illustrates in his own person all those 
doctrines of Parliamentary intrigue on 
which in past times the Prime Minister 
and the Chief Secretary have so elo- 
quently dwelt. He looks upon this, 
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as do other Members, as a plan for getting 
80 gentlemen to support a Radical Ad- 
ministration. The Secretary for Scotland, 
I remember, in a speech asked,in pathetic 
tones, where the Liberal Party would be 
without the support of the Irish Mem- 
bers ? Well, Sir, I do not know where 
they would be. They certainly would 
not be on that Bench. Undoubtedly we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the fact 
that, among the calculations made by 
hon. Gentlemen with regard to the 
future, one of their forecasts is that, 
whatever injury may be done to the Im- 
perial system by having an Irish delega- 
tion within these walls, very great benefit 
would be done to the Radical Party. I 
am not sure that that would be the 
result. I rather think the Irish delegation 
would sell their swords to the power 
which gave them the best terms for Ire- 
land ; and, though I hope that Party will 
always be the Radical Party, yet this I 
must say—the history of this House is 
long, its future may extend over many 
generations, and it is possible that a time 
might arrive when a Government with 
which the hon. Member for Govan was 
not in agreement might find for the Irish 
delegation some terms of accommoda- 


tion. [Jronical cheers.] 1 cannot 
altogether in this connection — the 
jeers of the Party opposite remind 


me of it—refrain from touching upon 
what the Prime Minister described in the 
letter he wrote to the Chairman of his 
Committee as “a plain history of recent 
involved transactions.” Among the many 
brilliant gifts possessed by the right hon, 
Gentieman that of writing plain history is 
not one. I, who have as minute a know- 
ledge of the transactions of 1885 and 1886 
as any other single Member of the House, 
did not recognise in the account of the 
right hon. Gentleman a single lineament at 
all resembling the truth. The right hon, 
Gentleman is alive—as everybody but the 
hon. Member for Govan is alive—t> the 
possibilities of what has been described as 
Parliamentary intrigue, and he thinks he 
finds a flagitious example of it in the 
conduct of the Tory Party in 1885, I 
believe I know what took place then, 
and that, at all events, did not take place. 
The Tory Party gave up not a single 
one of their principles or convictions in 
order to obtain a single Irish vote. For 
my part, I have said before, and I say it 
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again, that if any Irish gentleman is good 
enough to support me in the Division 
Lobby for anything I think right I shall 
not reject his assistance. But if I pass 
from 1885 to 1886, then, again, I find a 
great English Party supported by the 
Irish vote. Can the Leader of that 
Party get up and say in the face of the 
House, as I have said, that in 1886 they 
gave up no cherished conviction, no 
hereditary belief of that Party ? No, Sir; 
it is notorious that that Party changed 
round on the subject of Ireland in the 
twinkling of an eye. They became new 
men on that question ; and, so far as it 
was possible for an outsider to judge, 
they became new men, because if they 
had remained the men they were before 
they could not have counted on the 
support of the 80 Irish Members below 
the Gangway. That is the historical 
transaction which will always remain as 
a classical instance of Parliamentary 
intrigue, as an example of the danger to 
which the Empire would be subjected by 
having av Irish delegation here. The 
danger, I am aware, exists now; but it 
would exist with ten-thousandfold force 
when the Irish Members have no con- 
nection with our affairs, when they come 
to sell their votes—I do not use the word 
offensively —for whatever any Party will 
give them for the country they represent. 
These dangers must surely be present to 
every mind; but I think I have noticed 
in the speeches of my countrymen who 
have addressed the House—and some- 
body has remarked that the talking this 
afternoon has all been done by Scotch- 
men—that the balm they have applied to 
their consciences is that, though this may 
be unjust to England, this dangerous 
step must be taken as necessary for a 
movement towards Imperial Federation, 
That consideration may bring peace to 
their troubled consciences ; but I would 
like to ask any gentleman who cherishes 
the dream—lI hope it may be some day a 
reality—of a real Imperial Federation, 
whether this is really a step in that 
direction ; and, if it is, whether he 
thinks it ought to be taken ? If we are 
going to have Parliaments for Scotland, 
Wales, and England on this Irish model, 
what will be the result 7 There will be 


four Executives and four Parliaments, 
with in London—in the neighbourhood, I 
presume, of this very building—an English 
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Parliament of 435 Members, with an 
English Administration, sending a de- 
legation to this House. Is that a possible 
scheme ? [Cries of “Yes, yes!” ] Two 
Executives in London, one representing 
the great mass of the Imperial taxpayers, 
of the Imperial wealth, of the Imperial 
population, sitting in an English House 
of Commons, and next door to it another 
Assembly bearing some perfectly un- 
known relation to this English Parliament, 
who is to manage the affairs of the rest 
of the Empire. The scheme is perfectly 
absurd ; and if we are going to stop short 
of that, and give Parliaments to Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland, with delegations to 
this House, how will the English electors 
like the prospect ? Slavery to Irelaud is 
sufficientiy bad, but to be enslaved by 
Scotland and Wales as well would be 
the last depth of degradation which could 
be reached by the unhappy victim of these 
legislative experiments — the English 
elector. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has said on 
previous occasions—and the argument has 
been repeated by some of his colleagues 
in this Debate—* After all, what do you 
lose by the Irish managing their own 
affairs, and why should you deprive 
them of the trouble, labour and burden 
of coming here to manage your affairs 7” 
That is an ingenious argument. I would 
like to turn it round, however, and look 
at it from the point of view of the 
English elector. Your Party have gone 
about talking about one man one vote, 
equal electoral values, and all the rest of 
it. You desire, therefore, that every 
elector in the United Kingdom should 
have the same power. Do you think 
that vou give the same power to the 
English and the Irish elector when you 
enable the English elector only to elect a 
man to manage English affairs, and the 
Irish elector to elect a man to manage both 
English and Irish affairs? In other 
words, the Irishman will elect for two 
Assemblies and the Englishman for one 
Assembly only. Do youcall that equality ? 
Can you pretend—you who love these 
theoretical equations, this mathematical 
weighing of votes—that you are dealing 
out equal justice ’ Is it not evident that 
by this Bill you give to men who 
certainly have not shown in the past 
that they have deserved especially well 
of those who love this Empire a powe, 
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which you do not give to your own 
electors, and which, apparently, you think 
your own electors are not worthy to 
possess ? But this question of delegation 
goes much deeper than hon. Gentlemen 
appear to suppose. The system of repre- 
sentative government rests,and must essen- 
tially rest, upon a double basis of local 
representation of local affairs and of local 
representation of Imperial affairs. If you 
cut away that local representation which 
is one support of your system the rest of it 
becomes absurd. How do you educate 
your electors in Manchester, Glasgow, 
or Govan to deal with the Empire? At 
present you bring forward every question 
that is before the public ; you discuss on 
every platform questions affecting Scot- 
land, Hampshire, Ireland, and you ask 
them not merely to consider their own 
particular interests, but to turn their 
minds to the multifarious interests of a 
great and varied Empire. By this method 
you educate them to be good citizens. 
But supposing this was all put an end to, 
and that the hon. Member for Govan 
(Mr. J. Wilson) had got the wish of his 
heart —a Home Rule Assembly in 
Scotland and a delegation to this 
Imperial Parliament—why the hon. 
Member would never once mention to his 
constituents a single English question. 
He would not have a word to say about 
English Education, English Local Go- 
vernment, or English Temperance Reform. 
If he were elected, as no doubt he would 
be, he would simply go as a delegate to 
the Imperial Parliament to vote on ques- 
tions in which England alone was con- 
cerned, about which his constituents 
cared nothing whatever, which they did 
not understand, to which they had not 
given a moment’s thought, and with 
which they were imperfectly acquainted ; 
and he would give his vote, not in 
accordance with English interests or on 
broad principles of equity, but merely to 
extort from the Assembly something 
which would benefit his own constituents. 
That would be inevitable, and I say it 
would cut at the very root of the theory 
of representative government as it has 
always been understood in this country. 
The best way to deal with these ques- 
tions is to take an extreme iustance of 
the extension of the principle to be 
adopted. If it is no hardship to England 
that Irish Members should vote here 
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when they have no concern in our affairs, 
it would be no hardship to England if we 
were to have delegations from Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, to carry out 
the same functions. Would anyhody 
accept such a system? Would it be ad- 
mitted for a moment that there would be 
a lightening of our labours, and that, as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
these delegates chose to undertake the 
duty, we should be grateful for their 
kindness, and have no reason to complain 
of what they did. This illustration 
shows that you could not work the 
machine upon such a system. If youare 
going to keep an Imperial Parliament 
and the present system of the Union 


with Ireland, no difficulty arises ; if you 
are going to cut Ireland adrift great 


evils may ensue, but still no difficulty 
arises in the House of Commons ; but if 
you are going to take your system of in 
and out, or your system of the inclusion 
of the Irish Members, then I venture te 
say that you are making a change which 
Ido not believe you can defend before 
your constituents, and which, 1 believe, 
you cannot defend to yourselves. Con- 
ceive the feeling of injustice which would 
be generated in the minds of English and 
Scotch electors. I do not know what 
others think, but I think that under the 
existing system the Irish vote as an Irish 
vote in our great towns gives far more 
than its fair share of weight to the views 
of a particular Party in Ireland. We 
submit to it because we know it is one of 
the necessary incidents of the Union— 
we accept it as one of the evils of the 
Union. But if you keep up that tyrauny 
of the Irish Party in the constituencies 
of the great towns, and in addition have 
a delegation from Ireland in this House, 
I say that undoubtedly a feeling of out- 
raged justice will gradually germinate 
in the bosom of every English and Scotch 
elector, and you will find that this Home 
Rule Bill, which was intended to make 
peace and to settle the Irish Question, 
will be the beginning of controversies 
more savage, more bitter, and more un- 
ending than those that have disturbed 
our peace for many years. For these 
reasons, Mr, Speaker, 1, with regret, but 
without hesitation, feel myself compelled 
to vote fora plan which, at all events, 
leaves Englishmen and Scotehmen mas- 
ters in their own House, which, whatever 
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else it does, does not hand us over as{ Order of 1893” [by Act]; to lie upon 
slaves to an Irish delegation, and which | the Table. 
will preserve, I trust, intact and free | 
from all those temptations into which EAST INDIA (ARMY SYSTEM). 
some Parties in the past have fallen, and _ Copy presented,—of Further Papers 
into which some Parties in the future | respecting proposed changes in the Indian 
may again fall, the great Parliamentary | Army system [by Command]; to lie 
traditions of this House. upon the Table. — 
Question put. 
UNITED STATES (No. 9, 1893). 
The House divided :—Ayes 181 ; | Cc iii ae Wiese 
ous $15.—({Dividdes Tk, He.) OE ee ee 
respecting a proposal made by the Go- 
It being after half-past Five of the! vernment of the United States for the 
Settlement of International Disputes by 
| Arbitration [by Command] ; to lie upon 


the Table. 


clock, 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, stood adjourned, 
Bill, as amended, to be further con- LUNACY. 
sidered To-morrow. Paper laid upon the Table by the 
eiieiceedioaies a J . Clerk of the House :—Copy of Report 
CON FASTIN ad DIRSASES (ANIMALS) to the Lord Chancellor of the number of 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(No. 427.) visits made, the number of patients seen, 
and the number of miles travelled by the 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
Visitors of Lunatics between Ist January 


DEBATE. | 
; : and 30th June, 1893 [by Act. 
Order read for resuming Adjourned F (by J 
alia di papas 
Debate on Question [3rd August], “ That ADJOURN MENT. 


the Bill be now read a second time.” ; : 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


Question put, and agreed to. “That this House do now adjourn.” 
Bill read a second time, and committed 


for To-morrow. GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 


, Poot eee Be a ee Se Oe ee Division on New Clause (Representa- 
FERTILIZERS AND FEEDING STUFTS | tion of Ireland in Parliament for the 


BILL.—(No. 435.) Amendment of this Act) :— 
bcos gat ong the Standing Com- Mr. Marjoribanks, one of the Tellers 
mittee on irade, ac. ; ' for the Noes in the Division this day, 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. | on the Second Reading of the New 
[No. 369. ] Clause (Representation of Ireland in 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to Parliament for the Amendment of this 

be printed. [No. 369.] Act), came to the Table, and stated that 

7 io — he and Mr. Akers-Douglas, the other 
Bill, as amended, to be considered 

’ » ¢ ’ . Ty » . " . ei . 

upon Monday next, and to be printed. | Teller, were agreed that by inadvertence 

[Bill 435.] . they had reported the Number of the 

; | Noes 215, instead of 221, which was the 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE, _ | Proper Number. 
Twenty-first Report brought up, and Whereupon Mr. Speaker directed the 


read ; to lie upon the Table, and to be | Clerk to correct the number in the 
Journal accordingly :—Ayes 181 ; Noes 


printed. 
221. 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) | Motion, “That this House do now 
ACTS, 1878 TO 1890. . n 
: - adjourn,” agreed to, 
Copy presented,—of Two Orders, | 
dated 27th July, 1893, entitled “The | House adjourned at twenty minutes 


Foreign Animals Revocation Order of | 
1893,” and “The Foreign Animals 


Mr. A, J. Balfour 


before Bix o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th August 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL (by 
Order). 
Lords Amendments considered. 
Lords Amendments, as far as the 


Amendment, page 30, to leave out Clause 
41, agreed to. 

Amendment, page 30, to leave out 
Clause 41, the next Amendment, a 
second time. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) rose to move, “ That this House doth 
disagree with the Lords in the 
Amendment.” It was, he felt, a serious re- 


said 


sponsibility to ask the House to disagree 
with an important change made by the 
House of Lords ; and, under ordinary eir- 
cumstances, any Member doing so would 
be bound to state his reasons very fully 
and in ample detail. The present case 
was, however, exceptional and peculiar. 
The clause known for shortness as the 
Betterment Clause was objected to on 
the Second Reading, but was referred to 
the Committee. It was passed by the 
Committee after careful inquiry, though 
by a small majority only. When it came 
back to the House it was again challenged, 
but after a full discussion was supported 
by a very large majority-—in fact, nearly 
two to one. Under these circumstances, 
and as the subject had been so recently 
before the House, it was not necessary 
for him to go at length into the matters 
then discussed, and that appeared to him 
the more unnecessary, because he thought 
he should be able to show the House 
that the Resolution taken against the 
clause in the House of Lords was really 
based upon a misapprehension of what 
the clause did. The Resolution adopted 
by the Lords said— 

“That this House, before assenting to the 
Second Reading of this Bill, desires to express 
its opinion that proposals for the assessment of 
capital values instead of annual values, and for 
creating new and arbitrarily-lefined areas of 
taxation such as are contained in Clause 41 of 
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the Bill, ought not to be embodied ina Private 
Bill, but, if found just and equitable, should 
be based on general principles laid down by 
Parliament.” 

He did not wish at present to enter into 
the question whether this ought to be 
done by a Public or a Private Bill; but 
what he did wish to point out was that 
this clause neither proposed to substitute 
assessments of capital value instead of 
annual values, nor did it create any 
new and arbitrarily-defined areas of taxa- 
tion. In fact, it created no area of taxa- 
tion whatever—either arbitrarily or other- 
wise. Then there was another objection 
to the clause—that it was considered to 
be an attack upon the rights of property. 
It was nothing of the sort. It was 
simply an attempt to adjust the pay- 
ment for these improvements in a fairer 
manner than would otherwise be done. 
The improvements in the Bill had been 
passed both by this House and by the 
House of Lords as desirable in them- 
selves, and the question arose how they 
were to be paid for, They all agreed 
that the great bulk must be paid for by 
the property liable for rates in the 
Metropolis; but they asked that some 
part should be borne by those who were 
benefited peeuniarily by the expenditure of 
their fellow-citizens. They were about 
to spend a large sum of publie money ; 
and if the result was that certain houses 
were in consequence of that expenditure 
largely inereased in value, they should 
contribute, not the whole, but a part, of 
that improvement, which was due to no 
action, no expenditure of theirs, but by 
the action and expenditure of the County 
Council as representing the ratepayers 
generally, It was sometimes said that if 
the property was improved the Council 
would be recouped by the rates. But so 
they should be if a man improved his pro- 
perty at his own expense. Take two 
cases. One man spent £1,000, and im- 
proved his house to that extent ; he 
paid the rates on it. Another man had 
his property improved £1,000 by the ex- 
penditure of the ratepayers. He also 
paid on an additional £1,000. They both 
paid the same addition. Was it fair that 
the man who had spent his own £1,000 
should pay more than the other, where 
the improvement was due to the money 
of the ratepayers? Surely that woes 
manifestly unfair, Others said that the 
County Council should recoup itself by 
extra purchases. Long experience had 
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shown that this was impossible. They 
had to pay for the land, the houses, and 
the trade interest, and they always found 
that the trade interest ran away with the 
whole profit, and more. The only case 
in which any profit was made was in that 
of Northumberland Avenue, where there 
were no trade interests to be bought up. 
It had been objected to him in conversa- 
tion by several opponents that perhaps 
no property would be actually benefited, 
though there might be a general corn- 
venience; but the answer was that, 
if no property was actually benefited, 
no property would pay. Then the ques- 
tion arose—Were the County. Council 
proposing any unfair mode of ascertain- 
ing the value ? He did not understand 
that the clause was attacked on that 
score. The Board of Trade were to 
appoint an arbitrator, the County 
Council were to convince him that there 
was an improvement, and unless they 
did so no betterment would have to be 
fixed. In the previous discussion in the 
House it was shown that the principle of 
betterment was not new. It was applied 
as long ago as the Fire of London, 
though he admitted that it had been 
superseded by a different principle. 
What was that principle, and why was it 
proposed to change it? He was not 
concerned to prove that there were no 
objections to this plan ; they did not 
say that betterment was perfect. There 
were objections to every system of taxa- 
tion and of rating. All that eould be 
done was to choose that which most 
nearly approached to equity and justice. 
He would therefore ask the House, and 
he would very respectfully ask the House 
of Lords, not merely to look at better- 
ment in the abstract, but to compare it 
with the alternative. Under the system 
of our predecessors the cost of a local im- 
provement was borne, half by the dis- 
trict, say the parish, and half by the 
Metropolis at large. But our Metro- 
politan Divisions were of very irregular 
shapes; and, even if they were 
symmetrical, it would often happen that 
those out of the district benetited more 
by an improvement than those in it. An 
improvement in the south of a district 
might be of little or no special advantage 
to those inthe north ; and yet, under the 
old system, they were called upon to con- 
tribute heavily towards it. Under the 
proposed system no one would be called 
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on to pay more than the general rate, 
unless it could be shown that his house 
had been actually improved in value, and 
then only to the extent of a portion of 
that increase. The amount involved in 
the present instance was small, but the 
principle was important. If it could be 
shown that in any details the plan pro- 
posed was unfair, by all means let it be 
amended. The only object the County 
Council had, or could have, was to do 
justice as between different ratepayers. 
What they asked the House to affirm was 
the principle. They did not say that it 
was perfect, but they thonght it was 
much fairer than the alternative plan. 
He would not, under the circumstances, 
go more fully into details ; but he asked 
the House, he would not say to support 
the County Council, but to support their 
own Committee and their own decision, 
and he did so because they were satisfied 
that the plan in the Bill was equitable 
in itself, and fair to the ratepayers 
generally, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House’ doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”’— 


(Sir J. Lubbock.) 
*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 


could not throw himself into any violent 
passion against the general principle of 
betterment, or against the application of 
jt in this particular instance ; but, at the 
same, time, he did not see how those hon. 
Members who had hitherto voted against 
the particular application of the principle 
embodied in this Bill could alter their 
action now. On the contrary, their atti- 
tude had been confirmed and strengthened 
by the decision of the House of Lords’ 
Committee. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the London University 
had put his case forward with his usual 
moderation and fairness ; but he had ad- 
mitted that, in fact, the betterment prin- 
ciple was anovel principle, or one to be 
re-introduced after the lapse of a long 
period of time. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree that it was also 
a principle which in itself had many 
opponents ; and however much they 
might wish, in the abstract, and theoreti- 
cally, to give effect to the general idea of 
betterment,that the principle in its applica- 
tion was full of difficulty. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that to give effect to 
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this principle by Public Act would cause 
delay. He must ask the right hon. 
Gentleman had not the course followed 
by the supporters of this principle of 
attempting to give effect to it by Private 
Acts of Parliament led to as much delay 
as would follow from the introduction to 
that House of a Publie Act of Parlia- 
ment ? Ever since the constitution of the 
London County Council, that Body had 
tried to tack on a Betterment Clause 
to every one of the public improve- 
ment schemes it had brought forward. 
What had been the result? So far, it 
had found itself unable to carry into 
effect any one of the proposals, and, at 
least, a delay of five or six years had 
followed on their persistent attachment 
to this principle. He did not blame 
them for their attachment to Better- 
ment, but he said that so long as they 
refused to allow any London improve- 
ment scheme which did not have among 
its clauses a Betterment Clause, so long 
experience had shown in the past they 
were uuable to carry such London im- 
provement. He regretted and deplored 
that result. So long as they persevered 
in this particular course this must happen— 
that Committees of thet and the other 
House, in sanctioning the particular 
application of the betterment principle, 
must, to some extent, follow the indi- 
vidual predilections and individual pre- 
judices of Members of these Committees. 
That was, at all events, the lesson of the 
past. It was the precise result of what 
had occurred hitherto in the history of 
this matter. It was very unfortunate 
that the auestion of betterment had be- 
come, very stupidly, a Party question ; 
but anyone who looked at the proceedings 
of the Committees which had considered 
this principle could not deny that the 
Members who sat on such Committees 
were largely influenced in their decisions 
by the accident of belonging to the par- 
ticular Party to which they were attached. 
What would be the resuit of that? In 
one Session of Parliament they might get 
a particular London improvement carried 
out to which the betterment principle 
would be made applicable, and in a sub- 
sequent Session and subsequent Parlia- 
ment another London improvement might 
be carried out in which that principle 
would be rejected, so that instead of 
there being a stable, consistent, and per- 
manent system on which these improve- 
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ments were carried out, they would have 
a capricious, piecemeal, and absolutely 
unfinal system. He believed most 
honestly that the bulk of the Conserva- 
tive Members for London would be glad 
to see this question settled. He believed 
most of them would agree that land- 
owners and occupiers had, under the 
Lands Clauses Act, too often received 
far too much compensation because of 
public improvements, and would also 
agree that changes in the law were neces- 
sary ; but they differed from the 
methods of hon. 


Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and they considered that these 
changes ought to be carried out 
by Public Act, deliberately passed 


through that House, and not in a piece- 
meal fashion by means of a Private Act. 
If hon. Members opposite would only 
introduce a Publie Bill into this House 
giving expression to their views on this 
subject, it would meet with no unfair 
opposition, and an end might be put 
to this stupid controversy. But so long 
as the London County Council un- 
wisely tried to secure their end by pro- 
posals in Private Bills, it would be their 
duty, on public but not on Party grounds, 
to oppose such a policy. He should, 
under the circumstances, vote against the 
proposal of the right hon. 
re-insert the clause. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, he had hoped the House would 
have escaped another Debate on the 
betterment principle, which was affirmed 
at the last discussion by a majority of 2 
to 1. He had still more hoped that 
criticisms on the attitude of the London 
County Council on the general matters 
with which it had to deal would also 
have been avoided. He should not reply 
to the last observations of the hon. 
Member for Chelsea, further than by 
saving that in regard to this question the 
London County Council was aware that 
upon it the House had confidently and 
distinctly declared its opinion. The 
House of Lords was in sharp contradic- 
tion with the House of Commons, and the 
point was what should they now do in 
reference to the action of the Peers in 
throwing out the Betterment Clause 
without discussion on its merits, but 
merely on the ground that it was not a 
suitable subject to be dealt with in a 
Private Bill. ‘Two grounds were alleged 
for that action—namely, that the clause 
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contained two new principles, neither of 
which, however, was, as a fact, to be found 
in it. The complaints were that it con- 
stituted an assessment of capital value, 
and that it created arbitrary areas for 
taxation. So far from its being a clause 
for the assessment and taxation of 
capital values, his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for St. George’s-in-the-East (Mr. 
Benn) had placed upon the Paper cer- 
tain Amendments which distinctly pro- 
vided that in the case where there was a 
betterment of £200, £100 0nly was to be 
charged, and that at the rate of £3 per 
annum. That was a very different thing 
from the assessment of capital value. 
Then, as to the arbitrary delimitation 
of areas of taxation, there was no such 
thing in the clause ; but even if there 
were it would be a very proper provision 
to introduce in Private Bill legislation, 
and many instances might be cited in 
which limited areas had been subjected 
to special taxation because of the benefit 
they had derived from particular expen- 
diture. The principle was included in 
Bills promoted in 1890 and 1892, and it 
met with the full approval of the right 
hon. Gentleman who, in the last Con- 
servative Administration, filled the Office 
of President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) ; and in those years 
it was rejected not because it was un- 
suitable in a Private Bill, but on its merits. 
But now, they had a very excellent 
opportunity of experimentally applying 
the principle; and that high authority, 
Lord Morley, the Chairman of the Lords’ 
Committees, said that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult by a Public Act to lay 
down principles which would apply to a 
variety of cases which depended entirely 
on local circumstance, and that, there- 
fore, the subject was one which might 
legitimately and rightly be left to Private 
Bill legislation. The same view was 
taken by the Lord Chancellor; but in 
spite of these opinions the Lords, by a 
very slender majority, threw out the 
clause. He agreed with the Lord Chan- 
cellor that they were bound to accept 
that action as a pronouncement of the 
House of Lords against the principle of 
betterment—a pronouncement made with- 
out examination of the principle which 
the House of Commons, after careful and 
continuous examination for many weeks, 
had affirmed. They regretted that the 
House of Lords had not examined into 
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the question, and he now called upon the 
House of Commons to stand by its guns 
and to send the Bill back to the House 
of Lords for the re-insertion of the clause. 
This was the second time in which a Bill 
of great importance to London had been 
sent back from the Upper House muti- 
lated and destroyed, and the people of 
the Metropolis had already suffered very 
great loss through the action of the 
Peers. This was not a Party question, 
for hon. Members sitting on the Opposi- 
tion Benches were numbered among the 
supporters of the principle ; and he would 
impress upon them that it was neither 
fair nor just nor right to the people of 
London that the House of Lords, with- 
out the slightest examination, should 
mutilate and destroy their Bills. He 
appealed to the House of Commons to 
support the decisions of its own Com- 
mittee, to stand up for its own decision, 
and to stand forward as the protector of 
the London ratepayer in a most just 
reform. 

*CoLtoneL HUGHES = (Woolwich) 
hoped that a further conference between 
the two Houses would result in the re- 
insertion of the clause, if only for experi- 
mental purposes, in order to ascertain 
how the principle of betterment would 
work. They nearly all approved the 
principle, and they only differed as to 
the method of giving effect to it. Before 
a general Bill dealing with it could be 
introduced, it was desirable that they 
should have some experience of its 
working ; and by the Bill now before the 
House they were given an opportunity of 
trying within the next few years whether 
the valuation of betterment could be 
equitably adjusted. Let them not reject 
the principle from this Bill, because it 
was a good one, and he believed that if 
it had been applied to the Blackwall 
Tunnel Scheme a considerable portion of 
the expense of that undertaking would 
have heen defrayed by owners, the 
value of whose land had been in- 
creased twenty-fold by the  improve- 
ment. The London County Council were 
perfectly right in seeking to stop the 
continuous accumulation of debt, and in 
trying to levy a portion of the charge for 
improvements on those whose property 
was benefited. The very fact that a 
Bill for the equalisation of rating in the 
Metropolis had been introduced showed 
that the limit of the taxation of oecu- 
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piers had been reached, and he thought 
it would be very unwise to prevent the 
application of the betterment principle in 
this case. 

*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): As Chairman of the Committee 
which considered this Bill I desire to 


intervene for a few moments in the 
Debate. The hon. Member for the 
Hoxton Division of Shoreditch (Mr. 
J. Stuart) has complained of the 


Bill being mutilated and destroyed by 
the House of Lords; but that is a mere 
figurative expression, for all we have to 
consider is the omission of a clause which 
provides for the application of the prin- 
ciple of betterment to the improvement 
authorised by the Bill itself. The area 
to which the principle is proposed to be 
applied is very small, and as the total 
amount it is suggested it will be possible 
to recover is only £5,000, the mutilation 
of the Bill appears to be extremely pro- 
blematical. The interpretation which 
the Lord Chancellor gave as to the 
action of the House of Lords being a 
pronouncement against the principle 
itself is not binding upon the House of 
Lords. That House simply decided that 
it would not consider the novel principle 
of betterment in a Private Bill on 
the ground that it ought to be dealt with 
by general legislation. In so deciding it 
was perfectly consistent, because on a 
former occasion a very strong Committee 
of its own Members reported that it was 
impossible that the principle could be 
fairly applied to individual cases. And 
when the hon. Member for Hoxton re- 
ferred to the fairness with which the 
principle was to be applied, I could not 
help bearing in mind that the area to be 
subjected to the charge was not the 
parish which the witnesses declared might 
be considerably benefited, but was to 
be that area immediately abutting 
on the proposed new roadway. When 
it was proposed to apply the better- 
ment principle to the Strand Improve- 
ment Scheme, the idea was dropped 
because of the difficulty of fixing the 
limits within which it should be applied, 
and I venture to assert that those diffi- 
culties are still more marked in the 
present case. Here we have a roadway 
the houses upon which are to be made 
liable to the special charge, and the 
owners will only be able to dispute the 
eharge by going before an arbitrator 
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appointed by the Board of Trade. 
Possibly the houses immediately abut- 
ting on the roadway will be enhanced in 
value, and too, may those which 
happened to be corner houses in streets 
immediately adjoining. Then on what 
principle of justice is one set of houses 
to be arbitrarily assessed for the im- 
provement and the other set of houses to 
escape ? The principle of applica- 
tion in this case is absolutely inequi- 
table. Another objection to this proposal 
is that while the benefit to the property 
may be of only a temporary nature, and 
be exhausted in a few years, the charge 
is practically a permanent one. The 
only true principle upon which such a 
charge as this can be imposed is in the 
nature of a quinquennial assessment of 
rents, and under such a plan as that pro- 
perty which really benefits by a public 
improvement cau be made to bear its 
fair share of the burden in the torm of 
increased rates. On the grounds I have 
stated I hope the House will support the 
House of Lords in ihe rejection of the 
clause. 


80, 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
I do not propose to discuss the principle 
of betterment on the merits of this par- 
ticular case. My right hon. Friend the 
President of the Loeal Government 
Board has stated on a previous occasion 
the views of the Government in regard 
to this matter; the question on that 
occasion was fully and thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the House, by a_ large 
majority, approved the insertion of the 
principle in this Bill. The Government 
adhere to the view which was taken by 
them onthe Second Reading of the Bill. 
There ought to be a fair opportunity 
afforded of trying the principle of better- 
ment, and T think that the House ought 
to give this power to the County 
Council, so that, as far as practicable, 
there shall be an extra portion of the 
cost of great public improvements placed 
on the shoulders of those who most 
largely benefit by their construction. I 
may remind the House that while the 
Betterment Clause was rejected by the 
Lords by the very narrow majority of 
51 to 36, it was affirmed by the House 
of Commons by 216 votes against 118, 
and I hope that in these cireumstances 
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the House will disagree with the Lords’ 
Amendments. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): It might be supposed that the 
betterment principle only affects London, 
whereas it is a matter of principle which 
affects the country at large, especially the 
large urban constituencies. I have been 
connected for many years with the 
management of one of the largest 
Municipalities, which has spent between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 in street im- 
provements, and I affirm that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to adjust with any 
equity and fairness the charge of better- 
ment on the adjoining property. It is 
impossible for anyone to estimate how 
much property immediately abutting on 
the roadway to be improved has been 
benefited, or how much a mile away or 
more has beea benetited. Let us take 
the case cited by the hon, and gallant 
Member for Woolwich (Colonel Hughes), 
the tunnel constructed at Blackwall. He 
said it had raised the assessable value of 
adjoining property. But it will probably 
do more than that ; it will cause the con- 
version of agricultural land into building 
land, and land even a quarter of «a mile 
distant from the tunnel will benefit. 
Where, then, is the line to be drawn for the 
delimitation of the betterment area ? It 
certainly would not be fair, simply to 


include the property immediately adjoin- | 


ing the tunnel, The same difficulty 
arises in the case now before the House, 
aud I say the only way to overcome it is 
for the County Council to buy the land 
for some considerable width on each side 
of the roadway and to take eare that the 
price paid for the land on the proposed 
street is the price of the back land before 
an attempt ismade to construet the street. 
That land could be re-sold, and thus the 
real improved value of the land is ob- 
tained by the public, and not by the 
owners of the Jand. The question of 
betterment is in this way avoided. This 
is the principle which, if I remember 
rightly, was adopted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works with reference to 
Northumberland House and the adjoining 
land, and this has been the system 
followed by the Municipality with which 
I have been connected. We have paid 
largely for public improvements by buy- 
ing back land and selling it at a higher 
price than we gave for it. 


Mr. S. Buxton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, F.) 


said, the whole question of recoupment 
had been dealt with by the Committee. 
They had had the figures worked out in 
reference to the recoupment schemes of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
showed that every scheme, with the 
exception of the Northumberland House 
scheme, where the Board of Works were 
able to enter into negotiations with one 
purchaser for the undeveloped land, had 
been carried out at a great loss. To 
carry out the principle of recoupment, it 
would be necessary to buy the back pro- 
perty. They had to compensate every 
tenant on each property ; they acquired 
the property, and then they had simply 
the freehold of the land left, and that 
had to recoup them for the whole of the 
outlay they had incurred. However, it 
Was not necessary to go into that ques- 





tion to-day. It was considered in the 
Committee for eight or nine days, and 
the result was that it was decided to re- 
commend to the House the betterment 
principle. The right hon. Member for 
Manchester had said that the Bill had not 
come down to them in a mutilated form. 
There was no other proposal for im- 
| provement in the Bill, and yet the Com- 
| mittee sat for the time he had mentioned. 
Why was that ? Because of the fight 
on the vital principle of the Bill contained 
in the clause struck out in the House of 
Lords. It came to this—were they in 
| London to have great improvements, or 
were they not? Could they have some relief 
for occupying tenants, or could they not ? 
Rents had gone up, and rates had gone 
up at the expense of occupying tenants 
alone, and improvements which were 
required were at a standstill because they 
could not burden occupying tenants with 
further rates. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) thought 
it time that attention should be directed 
to the Motion before the House, the dis- 
cussion having turned on the principle of 
betterment, to which few Members were 
opposed if it was correctly applied. That 
principle itself was not involved in the 
Motion. The question was whether or 
not the particular method proposed 
should be adopted for carrying out the 
principle 2? Unfortunately, the question 
had taken a Party turn, the London 
County Council being supported by 
the present Government in all their 
measures, Whatever their tendency. The 
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question was, as the House of Lords had 
said, whether they should improve the 
principle of betterment by means of an 
entirely new tax—whether the experience 
of 200 or 300 years should be ignored, 
and they should have a restricted area of 
taxation rather than that which had been 
adopted in the Metropolis for so many 
years? The right hon. Baronet opposite 
had said that the two grounds taken by 
the House of Lords were not well- 
founded. He had said that the House of 
Lords were wrong in saying that this 
clause attempted to assess capital values, 
but he had not attempted to prove his 
contention by argument. The right hon. 
Baronet’s argument was that if the 
House of Lords were right, and if a 
capital tax were going to be imposed, he 
should be with them, and he did not 
argue for the clause as against the objec- 
tion of the House of Lords. He (Mr. 
Kimber), therefore, claimed the right hon. 
Baronet as a supporter of his argument 
that the House of Lords were right iu 
saying that the clause involved a capital 
charge. As to the other point that the 
House of Lords took—namely, that the 
Betterment Clause created a new area of 
taxation—hon. Members opposite denied 
that this was so; but they did not attempt, 
by reference to the clause, to show that 
that was so. Not only was it a new 
defined area, but a map was produced 
showing the limits of the application of 
the Betterment Clause, and that was 
actually a part of the Bill, and was 
signed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, the taxation 
would not be levied on that area ; but if 
there was property within that area that 
was bettered, that would have to pay. 

Mr. KIMBER did not think that was 
ananswer. The map showed that the 
area was a specific one for taxation. 
Reference had been made to the Com- 
mittee. He happened to have been a 
Member. of | it, he had been of 
the previous Committee which had 
considered the Betterment Clause 
two years before. The authority 
of the Committee would not be taken as 
great, for the reason that it was a Com- 
mittee of nine, and they were divided on 
the principle of betterment by five to 
four, and amongst the five was a member 
of the London County Council who were 
promoting the Bill. The decision of the 


as 
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Committee was the decis.on of the Lon- 
don County Council ; nothing more, and 
no more authority could be attached to 
it. The hon. Member for Shorediteh 
said this was never discussed in the Lords 
at all; but he (Mr. Kimber) was present 
and heard the discussion, and the ques- 
tioncould not have been more deliberately 
discussed. The question was fairly gone 
into ; the clause was described in fair and 
accurate terms, and the decision was 
given after due deliberation. The hon. 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart) 
said that all the London County Council 
desired was to do justice to the rate- 
payers ; but if he might be allowed to say 
so, the question of justice, in the opinion 
of the London County Council, was not 
always the same as the idea of justice 
amongst the ratepayers of the Metro- 
polis. If a man was bettered by £20 or 
£200 capital value, and if the charge on 
that at the ordinary rate was not enough, 
they could double the charge, or increase 
it, At any rate, they should give him 
the benefit of the principle of the annual 
revision and value which they had had 
in force for so many years—even cen- 
turies—in the City of London, Why 
had not the Couneil adopted that plan ? 
Because they wanted to attack a particu- 
lar class—namely, the ground landlords, 
No wonder that in that they were sup- 
ported by the Government of — the 
Prime Minister, that right hon. Gentle- 
man himself having been so closely asso- 
ciated with assaults against the classes, 
and with attempts dissensions 
hetween them and the people. As an 
example of the injustice of the clause, if 


to sow 


a man had two properties within the 
limited area, one of which was ad- 
mittedly worsened and the — other 
bettered, while he was taxed with 
regard to the bettered property he 


was not allowed to set off anything in 
respect of the worsened property. More- 
over, he was not allowed an appeal. As 
a matter of fact, three-fourths of the 
House had not had an opportunity of ex- 
amining this matter, and must be taken 
as not understanding the particular kind 
of betterment now proposed. Private 
Bills were not circulated like Publie 
Bills, and hon. Members did not come 
down at 3 o'clock to discuss them. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
they all agreed that if betterment 
could be fairly adjusted it was a fair pro- 
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position. He differed rather from some 
of his hon. Friends, who held that the 
subject was one which could be better 
dealt with in a general Bill than in a 
special Bill. It seemed to him that the 
question of betterment was so peculiar to 
the particular district in which it occurred 
that it was better to consider each case 
specially in this way thanin a general! Bill. 
He, therefore, asked himself whether the 
proposal in the present measure, as an ex- 
periment, was fair and reasonable? The 
improved value which would attach to the 
property in the street when this bridge 
was constructed, and which would be 
added at the public cost, would be care- 
fully ascertained and adjusted, and half 
the amount on a 3 per cent. scale would 
be added to the taxation of the pro- 
perty. He could not but think that 
that was a reasonable and fair proposi- 
tion as an experiment. Looking at 
it from the point of view of equity, it 
must commend itself to every reasonable- 
minded man. He acknowledged that he 
had a certain sympathy against the 
County Council, but that very fact in- 
duced him to look at this matter rather 
more carefully than he should otherwise 
do. He had opposed several of these 
schemes—notably that in the Strand— 


as being unfair; but the present 
proposal was framed so as to 
cause the least possible amount of 
mischief, and if, when it was 


adjusted, it proved to be a fair experi- 
ment, it would have done something to 
show how the principle of betterment 
could be adopted. They all agreed that 
if property was improved by public works 
and at public cost the owners of that pro- 
perty should, in some equitable measure, 
share the burden of the cost in a greater 
degree than others whose property was 
not thus individually improved. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 88.—(Division List, No. 260.) 

Mr. BENN (Tower St. 
George's) said, it was not necessary to 
trouble the House with any explanation 
respecting the Amendments which stood 
on the Paper in his name. They had 


221; 


Hamlets, 


been framed to carry out a pledge given 
to the hon. Member for Wandsworth (Mr. 
Kimber) to destroy the mortgage character 
of the charge, and to put it in the form 


Mr, Bartley 


{COMMONS} 
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Majesty's Ships. 
of anannuity. He therefore moved them 
as printed. 


Amendments proposed, 

Clause 41, page line 18, 
“annual,” 

Page 36, line 29, leave out from the second 
* to,” to “ the,” in line 32, and insert “redeem 
the charge upon any lands on payment to the 
Council of any arrears thereof, and of a sum 
equal to thirty-three times the amount of such 
charge, and from and after such redemption. 

Page 36, line 37, leave out “ annual.”—(CWr. 
Benn.) 


Amendments agreed to. 


leave out 


55, 


Amendment proposed, 

Clause 5, page 9, to omit lines 5, 6, and 7, and 
to insert “ In consideration of this section no 
part of a Railway, and land of a Railway Com- 
pany, shall be deemed to be land liable to an 
improvement charge, or rate authorised by 
this Act.”—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up 
Reasons to be assigned to the Lords for 
disagreeing to one of the Amendments 
made by the Lords to the Bill :—Mr. 
Heury H. Fowler, Mr. Buxton, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Benn, 
Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Pickersgill, 
and Mr. Causton :—To withdraw imme- 
diately ; Three to be the quorum. 

Reasons for disagreeing to one of the 
Lords’ Amendments reported, and 
agreed to. 


To be communicated to The Lords. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Robert Ambrose, Esquire, for the 
County of Mayo (West Mayo Division). 


QUESTIONS. 


ACCIDENTS TO HER MAJESTY’S SHIPS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): In 
the absence of the hon. Member for the 
Lowestoft Division of Suffolk (Mr. H. 
S. Foster), I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty how many accidents to 
Her Majesty’s ships, due to incorrect 
charts, have happened since Ist January, 
1890 ; and why he proposes to reduce 
the expenses of the Hydrographieal De- 
partment (Vote 6, page 73), and spend 
only two per cent. more upon coast and 
other surveys ? 
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Tur SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvrrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): (1.) Since 
January 1, 1890, there have been 30 
accidents of more or less importance, 
referable to incorrect charts, to Her 
Majesty’s ships. Nineteen of these 
accidents were in British or Colonial 
waters, and six of them happened to 
surveying vessels in the course of ex- 
plorations. (2.) There has been no 
reduction in the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment. The decrease of cost is entirely 
due to the retirement of officials whose 
places are filled by juniors. (3.) The 
number of ships and officers employed on 
surveying duties could not be con- 
veniently increased at present. 


POOR LAW RELIEF TO MEMBERS OF 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he has 
power to issue an Order giving Boards of 
Guardians leave to grant, where desir- 
able, outdoor relief to members of a 
Friendly Society without deducting all 
or any allowance received by them from 
such Society ; ana, if so, whether he 
will at once issue such Order ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
question whether Boards of Guardians, 
when determining the amount of out- 
relief that should be given to a person 
who has been a member of a Friendly 
Society, should exclude from considera- 
tion the amount which the applicant may 
receive from that Society has been con- 
sidered from time to time by the Poor 
Law Commissioners and the Poor Law 
Board, as well as the Local Government 
Board, and I may draw attention to a 
letter of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, written in January, 1870, in 
which the whole question was very ably 
discussed. Iam advised, however, that 
the Local Government Board are not 
empowered to issue such an Orderas that 
referred to in the question. It is also to 
be borne in mind that if such an Order 
were issued it could not be limited in its 
application to the one class of thrift 
indicated—namely, contributing to a 
Friendly Society. At the same time, I 
may state that it is not unusual for Boards 
of Guardians to take into account as the 
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income of the person a portion ouly of 
the weekly sum which he receives from 
a Friendly Society. The subject is one 
of considerable difficulty, and, as it has 
been brought under the attention of the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, I 
think that the Local Government Board 
should wait for the Report of that Com- 
mission before taking any legislative 
action in the matter. 

Mr. STRACHEY : If the Local Go- 
vernment Board have no power to modify 
the Order of July 24, 1847, how is it 
that the predecessor of the right hon. 
Gentleman issued an Order which took 
away the powers of Boards of Guardians 
in this matter ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I must ask 
for notice of that question. I am in- 
vestigating the case to which the hon. 
Member alludes, and I am _ distinetly 
advised by the legal advisers of the Local 
Government Board that they have no 
power to issue an Order such as that 
suggested by the hon. Member. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

Str E. HILL (Bristol, 8S.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he would cause 
a Return to be presented to the House 
of Most-Favoured-Nation Clauses in 
existing Treaties of Commerce and 
Navigation between Great Britain and 
Foreign Powers, bringing up to date the 
information contained in Parliamentary 
Paper, Commercial, No. 11, 1886 ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Yes; a fresh Return will be prepared 
and presented. 


PAYMENT OF SEAMEN’S ALLOTMENTS. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
whether there are any reasons why the 
wives of petty officers and seamen of the 
Royal Navy, residing at the Naval ports, 
should be compelled to attend the dock- 
yards at a specified hour and day in 
order to draw the allotments left for their 
support by their husbands, whilst on 
foreign stations, with the Admiralty ; 
whether he is aware of the disadvantages 
and evil results that have been ex- 
perienced through the enforcement of 
this system ; also the inconvenience and 
expense occasioned to those who have 
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young children, by reason of the neces- 
sity of making some provision for their 
care whilst absent ; and whether, viewing 
these circumstances, the Admiralty will 
concede to those residing in these 
localities the privilege of cashing allot- 
ments at local post offices, as is enjoyed 
by the wives of those petty officers and 
seamen who are resident in parts of the 
country other than those referred to ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roperrsoy, Dun- 
dee): I shall be obliged if the hon. 
Member will allow this question to stand 
over fora time. I am inquiring into the 
matter, 


THE UNITED STATES AND TRADE 
MARKS, 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he will explain in what way the 4th 
paragraph of the final Protocol to the 
International Convention between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the United 
States, for the reciprocal protection of 
trade marks, has become inoperative ; 
and whether anything is proposed to be 
done to give effect to the intention of the 
parties to the Convention ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunveE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The paragraph referred to 
is by no means inoperative, but it is 
not fully effective as regards certain 
American marks, such as words having 
reference to the character or quality of 
goods, or geographical names ;_ these 
ure not at present within the scope of 
our law. Her Majesty’s Government 
are in communication with the United 
States Government upon the subject, but 
I am not at present in a position to 
make any statement as to future action. 


THE ANGORA TRIALS, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if he can 
state when the Consular Reports having 
reference to the Angora trials and the 
imprisonment of Armenians in various 
parts of Asia Minor will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*Sin E. GREY : I can give no pledge 
as to the presentation of these Papers. 
It is probable that the publication of 
them would not at present benefit either 
the Angora prisoners or other Armenians, 


Mr. Kearley 


{COMMONS} 
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Herd at Kingussie. 


whose welfare, as I stated last Thursday» 
must be the first consideration in any 
step of this kind. 

ASSAULT ON A VILLAGE HERD AT 

KINGUSSIE. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
if he is aware that, as stated in an 
Inverness newspaper last week, on a re- 
cent Sunday evening an attack was made 
upon the village herd, who is deaf, in 
Kingussie, by a resident holding a most 
prominent position ; as the assault was 
to the effusion of blood the case was re- 
ported to the police authorities who were 
to take action; witnesses were found 
and summoned to appear at Inverness on 
Wednesday last, but somehow or other 
the case seems to have been quashed ; 
and whether he can explain why the 
criminal eseaped punishment in this case, 
while the cottars of Besneray are suffer- 
ing two months’ imprisonment for an 
assault which was not to the effusion of 
blood ? 


Ture LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
satrour, Clackmannan, &c.): The 
assault to which the question of my hon, 
Friend refers consisted in a slight cut in- 
flieted by an umbrella, The information 
was lodged by the brother of the person 
struck, and the Fiscal on receipt of the 
complaint ordered a prosecution, the trial 
being fixed for the 26th ultimo. On the 
22nd the Fiseal received a letter from the 
brother stating— 

“That I wish to withdraw, as I hereby do 

withdraw, the charge, and I hope you will not 
take further proceedings in the matter.” 
In these circumstances, I think the 
Fiscal was quite justified in withdrawing, 
especially as the person struck made 
no charge. My right hon, Friend the 
Secretary for Scotland has already de- 
scribed the serious nature of the offence 
committed by the cottars of Besneray, 
and I do not refer to it again. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Do I under- 
stand that the Public Prosecutor may 
exercise his discretion as to the with- 
drawal of cases of this kind ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Yes, I hope 
so, Within reasonable limits. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: In that 
we may anticipate class legislation. 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 


case 
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THE LOSS OF THE “ VICTORIA.” 

Dr. MACGREGOR: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty if he be 
now at liberty to say*whether the officer 
next in command is to be permitted any 
discretion in the execution of orders 
when it appears inevitable that such 
orders will result in the loss of life and 
property ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : At the same time, I will ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether all 
orders given by a superior officer in Her 
Majesty’s Navy to a Captain of a ship 
are always subject to the paramount 
condition “ with due regard to the safety 
of Her Majesty’s ships”; and, in case 
obedience to such an order would entail a 
collision with a friend or endanger a ship 
in any other way, is it the duty of any 
such Captain to avoid that danger by 
forbearing to obey such an order ; is it a 
Regulation of Her Majesty’s Navy that 
in case it appears to the Captain of a ship 
that the course ordered by his superior 
officer would endanger his ship, it is the 
Captain's duty (such orders notwithstand- 
ing) to take such steps as may be 
necessary to avoid any such danger, 
and is not the responsibility for so doing 
thrown entirely on the Captain ; and is it, 
further, the Captain’s duty, when time or 
circumstances do not admit of the Ad- 
miral’s permission being obtained, to 
take such steps without such permission ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Minutes (which are voluminous) of 
the Court Martial on the loss of the 
Victoria have reached the Admiralty 
and are being printed with a view to 
their full consideration by the Board. 
Meanwhile, it seems undesirable to give 
any answers which might be interpreted 
as referring to officers concerned in the 
events which led to the Court Martial. 


OVERCROW DED EXCURSION STEAMERS 
ON THE THAMES. 

Carrain DONELAN (Cork, F.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
accommodation provided for — their 
passengers by the Vietoria Steamboat 
Association is frequently limited to 
closely packed standing space ; whether 
any Rule exists limiting the earrying 
eapacity of these river steamers; and 


whether steps will be taken to compel 
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this Association to pay more regard to 
the comfort of the people, especially on 
Sundays and holidays ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: The _ steamers 
referred to by the hon. Member are care- 
fully measured and surveyed by officers 
of the Board of Trade under the provi- 
sions of the Merchant Shipping Acts, 
and the certificates granted indicate, in 
each case, the maximum number of 
passengers to be carried and the limits 
within which the steamer may ply. The 
certificate is required to be put up in 
some conspicuous part of the ship, so as 
to be visible to all persons on board, and, 
if the certified number of passengers is 
exceeded, the owner or master is liable to 
a heavy penalty. The question of com- 
fort (as distinct from safety) is not one 
in which the Board of Trade have power 
to interfere. We have had no com- 
plaints. 

Carrain DONELAN: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that the Inspector in the employ- 
ment of the Association did not appear to 
know how many passengers the steam- 
boats were authorised to carry ? Will he 
give instructions that full information on 
this point shall be plainly marked on 
each steamer as in the case of tramears 
and omnibuses, 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: In the present 
state of the law the Association is bound 
to exhibit on board each vessel belonging 
to them the certificate of the Board of 
Trade fixing the number of passengers 
authorised to be carried by such vessel. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): May 
I ask whether any steps are taken to 
compel Steamboat Compavies not to carry 
more than the authorised number of 
passengers ? Have the Board of Trade 
officers any instructions on the point ? 
What remedy have the passengers in 
ease of overcrowding 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: In all cases 
where the fact that a Steambo.t Com- 
pany has carried more than the authorised 
number of board their 
steamboats is brought to the notice of the 
Department steps are taken to enforce 
the law on the subject. Of course, the 
Board of Trade cannot keep Inspectors to 
on every but Mereuntile 
Marine officers and Superintendents of 
the Ports between which the 
ply will at once inquire into any com- 
plaints made to them. 


passengers on 
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go ve l, 
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Mr. CREMER: Will ihe right hon. 


Gentleman be willing to receive evidence 
from the Members of the House and 
others as to the absolutely dangerous 
condition of these steamboats on holidays, 
and especially on fine Sundays, and the im- 
possibility of anyone being able to ascer- 
tain the number of passengers they 
carry ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I shall be very 
glad to receive such evidence. 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
re-issue the Order issued by his Prede- 
cessor at the time of the Jubilee Review 
in order to prevent overcrowding ? 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork, 8.E.): Is it 
not the duty of piermasters to count the 
number of passengers on any steamer 
which appears to be overcrowded, and to 
institute prosecutions in cases of over- 
crowding ? 


[These questions were not answered. ] 


THE CULLIPOOL EASDALE QUARRIES. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate if his attention has 
been called to the complaint of the men 
working in the quarries by 
Maclean & Co., at Cullipool Easdale, 
that their wages are paid only once in 
three months, and that a deputation of 
the men who waited upon Maclean & Co., 
asking for payment once in six weeks, 
was informed that they would pay the 
men “when they saw proper,” and that 
anyone refusing these terms would “ be 
compelled to clear out of the houses im- 
mediately,” and that the spokesman 
“would be at once dismissed” ; whether 
he is aware that the houses referred to 
were built by the men and their fore- 
fathers ; and whether he will cause in- 
quiry to be made ; and, if the facts are as 
stated, he can suggest any means by 
which such conduct may be prevented 7 
*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: There has 
not been time to obtain information 
for a detailed answer to this ques- 
tion, but I am informed by telegram 
that Messrs. Maclean & Co. have 
offered to pay their men on an cight- 
weeks’ term—the same as at other 
quarries in the neighbourhood—if they 
will return to work for the current 
quarter, and that the men have asked 
time for consideration before giving a 
final reply. 


owned 


}COMMONS} 
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THE EQUALISATION OF RATES IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 


(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he will name a day 
for the discussion of the Bill for the 
better provision for the equalisation of 
rates as between the different parts of 
London ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sorry 
that I cannot satisfy the very laudable 
curiosity of my hon, Friend. I wish I 
could name a day. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : The 
regret is shared not only by myself, but 
by the majority of people at the East 
End of London, who are waiting anxiously 
for this relief. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


THE LIBERATOR FRAUDS. 

Sir C.CAMERON(Glasgow,College): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement that 
the name of J. W. Hobbs, a convict, is 
still on the Commission of the Peace for 
the Borough of Croydon, and that that 
of Jabez Spencer Balfour is still on that 
for the County of Surrey; and, if so, 
whether he will take steps to have these 
names struck off the lists of Justices of 
the Peace ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHeE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Aseuirn, Fife, E.): I am informed that 
both these names will shortly be removed 
from the Commission of the Peace. 


FREE EDUCATION AT GLOSSOP. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether his attention has been ealled to 
a report on proceedings of the Glossop 
Town Council, in which it was resolved 
to publish a list of the names of those 
parents who had memorialised the Eduea- 
tion Department in favour of having free 
education provided for their children, the 
object being, according to the report, to 
prevent other parents presenting similar 
Memorials in future; and what action 
the Edueation Department proposes 
taking to put an end to such proceed- 
ings 7 
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Illegal Seizure 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): My attention has been 
called to a newspaper report of a meet- 
ing of the Glossop Town Council or a 
committee of the Council, when a Peti- 
tion from the parents of about 200 chil- 
dren for free education which had been 
referred to the School Attendance Com- 
mittee by the Education Department was 
discussed. According to this report, a 
motion to publish the names of the 
parents in question was moved in the 
following words :— 

“T think it would be better, and to prevent 

anything of this in the future, if we ask the 
Press to publish the names of the petitioners. 
I move that the memorialists’ names be pub- 
lished in the public Press.” 
The motion was carried, and the names 
published accordingly. I have received 
a protest against this method of pro- 
ceeding from several parents. The 
Department does not in any way dis- 
courage reasonable publicity in inquiries 
so as to ascertain that Petitions are bona 
fide. But if attempts are made directly 
or indirectly to discourage parents from 
asserting their just rights to free educa- 
tion for their children under the Act of 
1891 such a course can only lead ulti- 
mately to an alteration of the law so as 
to give fuller facilities to parents on this 
subject. 


UNMARKED IMPORTS. 

Mr. MAC DONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the steamer Blue Bell, from 
Antwerp, delivered at Butler's Wharf, 
Southwark, S.E., on the 17th of July 
last, 10 * casks cement” (so ealled), and 
that each cask contained a soldered tin 
case with 10 revolvers in it, on which 
there was no mark whatever; whether 
the Customs Officers on finding these 
revolvers, as they were not marked, had 
to pass them; whether the 10) casks 
have been since shipped, said to be for 
Manilla, marked ** La Puenta,” Manilla ; 
and whether the Government will bring 
in a Bill, or propose such an amend- 
ment to the Merchandise Marks Act as 
will protect the British workman from 
unfair and fraudulent foreign competi- 
tion f£ 


*Mr. MUNDELLA: The 


Commis- 
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facts generally are as stated by the hon. 
Member. The pistols bore no marks 
rendering them inadmissible under the 
Merchandise Marks Acts, and on amend- 
ment of the documents of description the 
goods were delivered out of charge. 
The Customs are unable to trace the 
shipment of the casks. There is nothing 
fraudulent in the importation of un- 
marked pistols. 

Mr. MACDONA: And is it not the 
fact that cutlery and other articles are 
imported in large quantities unmarked, 
and deprive English artisans of their 
means of livelihood ? 

*“Mr. MUNDELLA: The Act only 
provides that where goods are marked 
with the place of origin they shall be 
honestly marked. It is not illegal to 
import unmarked goods. 


in County Kerry. 


ILLEGAL SEIZURE IN COUNTY KERRY. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
aware that at 3 a.m. on the 30th ultimo 
a Sheriff’s bailiff, named John Daly, 
made an illegal seizure of cattle, the pro- 
perty of Patrick Casey, a tenant of Mr. 
D. O'Connell, at Feeromoyle, County 
Kerry ; that the bailiff, on being called 
upon to exhibit his authority, assaulted 
the tenant and his son, who, for acting in 
self-defence, were arrested, taken in 
custody to Cahireiveen, 10 miles distant, 
detained there in the bridewell for two 
days, bail being refused, and finally dis- 
charged at the Petty Sessions on the 
following day, on the ground that the 
seizure was illegal; whether it was 
legal to place the cattle, not in a public 
pound, but in a private building, the 
property of the Sherift’s bailiff, and to 
detain and sell them after the seizure 
had been declared illegal ; and whether 
the police, before affording protection to 
the bailiff, adopted any means to satis "y 
themselves whether he was authorise | to 
make the seizure ? 

Tuk CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : It is a fact that on 
the date and at the hour mentioned a 
Sheriff's bailiff made a seizure of cattle 
as stated, but it is not true, I am informed, 
that the bailiff assaulted Casey or his 
sou. They were arrested for attempted 
rescue of the cattle and conveyed by car 


is 


sioners of Customs inform me that the | distance of 10 miles to Cahirciveen, 
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where they were remanded by a local 
Justice 


on the charge of attempted 
rescue, and detained in eustody for 33 
hours. Bail was not refused. The 


Magistrates at Petty Sessions refused 
informations on the ground that the 
warrant on which the bailiff acted was 
not addressed to him personally, It 
would not, I am informed, be illegal to 
place cattle, seized under a writ of fi fa, 
elsewhere than in a publie pound, pro- 
vided the seizure be regularly carried 
out. But, if the seizure were made under 
an illegal warrant, as the Magistrates 
appear to have decided in the present 
instance, the whole proceeding would 
seem to have been illegal, and the deten- 
tion of cattle in any place was a wrong- 
ful act. The police evidently acted on 
the assumption that the warrant was in 
all respects regular; if they had been 
aware of the illegality in it they would 
not have acted as they did. As, how- 
ever, it is expected that a civil action 
will be taken against the bailiff and the 
Sheriff in connection with this seizure, I 
do not think it expedient at the present 
stage to discuss the action of the police 
on the occasion. 


Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hou. Gentleman if the Sheriff was 
called upon to show his authority, and 
refused to do so’ Would it not be as 
well to issue instructions to the police 
warning them against assisting in illegal 
acts of this kind 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : - Undoubtedly 
their action is to be regretted on this 
oceasion, and the attention of the officers 
concerned has been called to the matter. 
I cannot say if the police demanded to 
see the Sheriff's authority. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 


Wherein was the illegality of the 
seizure 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The illegality 
arose from the fact that the warrant did 


the 
was 


not contain name of the bailiff to 
whom it That is a 
requirement which ought to be complied 
with. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): Was 
the warrant addressed to a certain 
bailiff or his assistants 7 


addi essed, 


hot 


Mr. J. MORLEY : In this case the 
name of no bailiff was inserted ; hence 
the il'egality. 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMUNS} 
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IRISH CUSTOMS WAREHOUSES. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board pay a large annual sum to 
the Collector of Customs for collecting 
their warehouse rates ; and whether this 
is the same officer who has to sanction 
or refuse the use of any other trader's 
warehouse 

*Ture SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Collector of Customs at Dublin has 
been appointed by the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board to collect the dues payable 


to that Board. These dues are not 
confined to warehouse rates, and the 
warehouse rates are not in any case 


collected by the Collector of Customs. 
The power of sanctioning or refusing 
the use of premises as bonded ware- 
houses at Dublin, or at any other port in 
the United Kingdom, rests with the 
Board of Customs in London, subject to 
the control of the Treasury, and not 
with the collectors at the ports. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer how the 
51 non-Government Customs  ware- 
houses in Ireland are situated ; how many 
in Belfast, how many in Dublin, Cork, 
&e.; and why they are granted in Bel- 
fast, and not elsewhere 7 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The largest 
of the Customs bonded warehouses in 
the Port of Cork—situated the 
Custom House Quay—is the property of 
the Crown, and is rented by a local firm, 
by whom it is held available for the 
general aecommodation of bonders; but 
the Board of Customs have no informa- 
tion to whether, on this account, 
Cork merchants prefer to bond in London 
or elsewhere. 


ou 


as 


THE GARRISON ARTILLERY. 
CotoxeL COTTON - JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirral): I beg to ask the 
Seeretary of State for War whether any 
Reports have been received from General 
Officers and Colonels on the Staff com- 
manding the chief Garrison Artillery 


stations at home and abroad on 
the working of the reorganisation 
of that branch, and with what re- 


sults ; and whether any further exten- 
sion of these changes is contemplated ? 
I beg also to ask the right hon, Gentle- 
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Militia Officers’ 


man whether Returns have been asked 
for, or have been sent in, from the chief 
Garrison Artillery stations at home and 
abroad, giving the number of specialists 
required as position finders, telephonists, 
dial members, signallers, and the like ; 
and whether such Returns will be laid 
upon the Table, or be issued with the 
Army Estimates next year? Further, 
may I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether his attention has been called to 
the length of foreign service in the 
Garrison Artillery: whether it is the 
case that 46 companies are abroad and 21 
at home, so that two-thirds of all ranks 
are constantly on foreign service ; and 
whether he will consider any scheme for 
lessening the long periods at which 
companies are kept at the same foreign 
station 7 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camrseti-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &e.): I ask to 
answer the three questions of the hon, 


Reports 


would leave 
and gallant Member together. 
on the working of the reorganised system 
of Garrison Artillery have been received 
and are now under consideration with a 
view of ascertaining whether any changes 


are necessary. To assist in this inquiry 


Returns have been ealled for and received | 


as to the namber of specialists required 
telephonists, dial 


Is 


as position finders, 
members, signallers, &e., but it 
usual to present such detailed Returns to 
Parliament. Any results arising from 
their consideration will be shown in the 
Army Estimates. It the that 
there are 46 companies of Garrison 
Artillery abroad and 22 at home. This 
is an incident of the Service, and it 
difficult to see how the proportion can be 
lessened under existing conditions, but 
every consideration will be given to the 
subject. 

CoLtoxneL COTTON-JODRELL: Is 
it necessary the force should be kept so 
constantly on foreign service ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I have said it is a necessary incident of 
the Service, but I do not think the men 
are kept longer abroad than those in any 
other branch of the Service. 

CotroxneL, COTTON-JODRELL: My 
question had refererce rather to the 
companies, 


is 


case 


Is 
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THE SWAZILAND CONVENTION. 
Baron H. pe WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he has seen in The Times of 
8th August a statement of the terms of 
a proposed Convention between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal relative to the 
cession of Swaziland to the South African 
Republic ; and whether the terms are 
therein correctly stated, and were com- 
municated officially or unofficially to the 
Press ; and, if so, why the conditions of 
the new Convention were not first stated 
in the House of Commons in answer to 
repeated questions on the subject 7 


Mr. S. BUXTON: I have read 
the article in The Times. It ap- 
pears to contain a fairly accurate 


account of the history of the Swaziland 
question. But I would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that the terms of 
the Draft Convention—which I may 
mention is not yet sigued—are not stated ; 
nor, indeed, could they be, for they are not 
yet public. I repeat what I have said 
more than once, that, the 
Convention is signed, I will make a full 
statement to the House on the subject, 
and lay Papers. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Are we to 
understand the statement is correct : and, 
if so, was it communicated officially to 


as soon as 


not | The Times? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: Certainly not 
There was some correspond- 
ence with The Times, but not as to the 
terms of the Convention. 

Baron H. pe WORMS: Can the 
hon. Gentleman explain how it is that 
the terms of the Convention were known 


to The Times before they were com- 


municate! to the House, and that my 
questions on the subject were not 
answered ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As far as the 


terms stated in the article are concerned, 
I had already stated them in Debate in 
this House on the Vote Account. 
But, I repeat, they are in no sense com- 
plete. 


MILITIA OFFICERS’ ALLOWANCES, 

CotroxeL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if the Militia is below 
its establishment in officers ; and, if such 
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is the case, if he would cancel the Order 
2209, of 27th July, 1893, that deprives 
officers of their mess and lodging allow- 
ance after 12 months’ service, inclusive 
of all broken periods of service ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is the case that the Militia is below its 
establishment of officers. The Circular 
Letter referred to involves no new Regu- 
lation. It merely draws attention to the 
provisions of Articles 210 and 504 of the 
Militia Regulations, which, there was 
reason to think, were overlooked or mis- 
understood. The allowance referred to 
is a special allowance to cover the cost of 
coming up for a short period of service, 
and 12 months is a very liberal limit. 
When an officer's employment extends 
beyond a year he receives the ordinary 
allowances of his rank. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD: Could not 
the allowance be given in the case of 
officers who, having served 12 months, 
are willing to continue provided no other 
officer can be found to take his place ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
So far as I am aware, no such case 
has arisen. 


SAMOA, 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs if it is true, as re- 
ported in Reuter’s telegrams, that 
Malietoa made war upon Mataafa last 
month at Samoa, whereupon the foreign 
warships then intervened and stopped 
the fighting, and that Mataafa and his 
chiefs surrendered; if he can state 
whether Mataafa and his chiefs are pri- 
soners; and, if so, in whose custody ; 
what is going to be done with them ; 
and whether the English Government 
will take the necessary steps to secure 
their personal safety ? 

*Sin E. GREY : The statement made 
in the first paragraph is correct. Ac- 
cording to the latest information received 
Mataafa and his chiefs were on board 
H.M.S. Katoomba, and their personal 
safety is therefore assured, The ultimate 
decision with regard to them will be the 
subject of consultation between the three 
Treaty Powers. 


SPECIAL COMPASSIONATE CAMPAIGN 
PENSIONS. 

Sir J. LENG (Dundee): I beg to 

ask the Secretary of State for War 


Colonel Lockwood 


{COMMONS} 
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whether the Chelsea Commissioners have 
yet allocated the whole of the additional 
grant of £5,000 for Special Compas- 
sionate Campaign Pensions ; what num- 
ber of applicants have been awarded 
such pensions under the grant; and 
what number of applications have been 
held over for consideration next year ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital 
have awarded the whole of the additional 
grant of £5,000 a year for special cam- 
paign pensions ; and the actual payment 
of the pensions will be made very shortly; 
381 applicants have been thus provided 
for, and 571 cases are held over for con- 
sideration next year. 


AGRARIAN CRIME IN IRELAND. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return giving the particulars 
of all cases of agrarian crime tried at 
the recent Assizes in Cork, Limerick, 
Clare, and Kerry, the Return to show 
the names of the persons committed for 
trial, the nature of the offence with which 
such persons were respectively charged, 
the place and date of such offence, and 
the result of the trial 7 


Mr. J. MORLEY : On the 7th instant 
I stated, in reply to a question by the 
hon. Member for North Fermanagh, the 
number of cases of this kind tried at 
the Assizes referred to and the result of 
the trials. The detailed information for 
which the hou. Member asks, including 
the names, has already been published in 
the Press, and I certainly do not think 
any public advantage would be gained 
by granting the Return asked for. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther he can explain why the grand totals 
of the Gross Estimates for 1893-4, and 
for 1892-3, are not shown in the Civil 
Service Estimates, as is done in the 
Navy Estimates and the Army Estimates ; 
and whether it is the fact that the grand 
total of the Civil Service Estimates for 
1893-4 is) £19,456,953, as against 
£18,901,637 for 1892-3 ? 














The Bundoran 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Iam not aware 
of any reason why the summary at the 
beginning of the Civil Service Estimates 
should not state the gross and net totals 
of all the Classes added together in the 
same way as the Abstract now states 
them for each Class; and I will give 
instructions for carrying out the change 
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in the next year’s Estimates. The 
figures in the second paragraph are 


correct. 


THE BUNDORAN DISTURBANCES. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he has received a Report 
from Captain Slacke, Divisional Com- 
missioner for Ulster, respecting the 
organised attacks upon Protestants at 
Bundoran upon Sunday the 23rd July ; 
have any persons been made amenable 
for the injuries inflicted upon Mr. Boyle, 
one of the Evangelists, the Rev. Mr. 
Templeman, Miss Templeman, his sister, 
and Dr. Atkinson; what extra foree of 
police were drafted into Bundoran after 
the occurrences ; and is it the fact that 
as many as 140 Constabulary were on 
duty there on Sunday the 30th July ? 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
Was not the question of these disturb- 
ances discussed in the House last week 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) ; and 
did not the Chief Secretary state that the 
occurrence had been grossly exaggerated, 
and the case was only brought forward 
for the purposes of political capital ? Is 
it necessary, therefore, to answer any 
further questions on the point ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I desire to ask 
whether the discussion on that occasion 
was not closured ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I think that was 
the fact—that the discussion was closured. 
The answer to the first paragraph of the 
question is in the affirmative. There is 
no evidence forthcoming as to the assaults 
committed upon the persons named in the 
second paragraph, as the assailants were 
unknown to them, and in neither case did 
the police witness the assaults. Sum- 
monses have been served, however, for 
hearing at Petty Sessions to-day upon 
four men for other assaults arising out of 
these proceedings. 
and during the following week, the entire 
number of police on duty at Bundoran 
was 32, On July 30 the force was 
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On Sunday, July 23, 
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augmented to 118 men, and during the 
following week this number was reduced 
to 10 men, the strength of the local foree. 
On Sunday, August 6, an extra force of 
40 men was drafted into Bundoran, and 
since that date the local force alone has 
been employed. 

Mr. DANE: Does not the Report of 
Captain Slacke state that some persons 
were seriously assaulted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Report is a 
confidential one, and I must decline to 
answer any questions respecting it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : If the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member is correct, can 
the right hon. Gentleman give the 
House any clue as to how the hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh became 
aware of any of the contents of this 
confidential Report ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : How many of 
the 118 men were actually on duty on 
the Sunday when the attack was made ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: To the best of 
my recollection, I stated on Friday that 
the number was about 28, 

Mr. SEXTON: As to the disorder 
which followed the holding of the meet- 
ing, may I ask whether the disturbance 
was not really provoked by certain 
posters being displayed about the town 
stating that the object of the mission 
was to * convert the benighted Catholies 
of Bundoran from the errors of Popery.” 

Mr. MACARTNEY : On that point 
I should like to ask whether it is not 
the opinion of the Constabulary Authori- 
ties in the district that that placard was 
cireulated by those who desired to create 
a disturbance—that, in fact, the placard 
was entirely of a bogus character ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have no reason 
to suppose that the Constabulary have 
taken that view of the matter. No 
observations have been communicated to 
me by them upon the authenticity of 
this placard, 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Is _ not the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Nationalist organ in the district rather 
indicates that this view was taken by 
the Constabulary Authorities ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: We have heard 
all this before. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Again, may I 
ask whether the right hon, Gentleman 
can state how the hon. Member for 
North Fermanagh could have obtained 
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access to the confidential document of 
Captain Slacke ? 

Mr. DANE: I will, with the permis- 
sion of the House, explain that I have 
never had the opportunity of seeing 
Captain Slacke’s Report; but I am in 
possession of the fact that a number of 
respectable inhabitants of the town of 
Bundoran communicated with Captain 
Slacke, who took down fully the details 
they communicated to him. 


THE CONSTABULARY FORCE FUND. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he has received copies of 
resolutions passed at a meeting of Royal 
Irish Constabulary Pensioners, recently 
held at Enniskillen, respecting the 
winding-up of the Constabulary Force 
Fund; and whether, having regard to 


{COMMONS} 





the unanimous feeling existing through- 
out the Royal Irish Constabulary Foree, | 
as to the desirability of winding-up the | 
Fund, the Government will adopt the! 
necessary means of effecting that object ? | 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I have answered 

several questions on this subject already, 

and I have only to say now again that 

the matter referred to in the question of | 
the hon. Member is receiving the atten- | 
tion of the Government. 


WALNEY LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. WOLFF ( Belfast, E.) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
when, and under what authority, was the 
Walney Lighthouse at the entrance of 
the harbour of Barrow erected ; what is 
the revenue annually received from same ; 
by whom contributed ; and on what basis 
of charge; what is the cost of main- 
taining the light; and how is the surplus, 
if any, applied ? 

Mr. CAY'ZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
At the same time, may I ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether a charge 
of 3d. per ton is now levied on all vessels 
entering the port of Barrow, for main- 
taining the Walney Lighthouse, which is 
now practically useless to vessels entering 
the port; iwhether the Lancaster Har- 
hour Commissioners receive the revenue 
derived from this lighthouse, amounting 
to several thousand pounds yearly, and, 
less the trifling cost for upkeep of the 
lighthouse, expend the same for pur- 
poses totally unconnected with the light- 
ing of the Port of Barrow ; and whether 
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he will cause inquiry to be made into this 
matter, and take steps to remove the 
burden imposed upon the shipping en- 
tering this harbour ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: Walney Light- 
house is a local light under the control of 
the Furness Railway Company, and in no 
way under the authority of the Board of 
Trade. I have asked the Railway Com- 
pany to give the information asked for 
by the hon. Members for East Belfast 
and Barrow-in-Furness, and I will com- 
municate to them the reply. 


THE EXPORT OF HAY FROM AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 

Tue Marevess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any communication has 
yet been received from Vienna respecting 
the export of hay from Austria-Hungary ; 
and whether exception will be made in 
favour of those who have made contracts 
before the exportation was prohibited ? 

*Sin E. GREY: We have not yet 
received the final answer of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government ; but I regret to 
say that the result of the representations 
which we have made does not indicate 
a disposition to make any exceptions 
whatever. 


THE FFRWYD DISASTER. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &e.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he has received any intelligence 
as to the cause of the disaster at the 
Ffrwyd Colliery, near Wrexham 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Inspector has 
been telegraphed to, but up to the pre- 
sent no reply has been received. Per- 
haps the hon, Member would put his 
question down for to-morrow. 


THE “NIGER.” 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is the fact that the newest 
and largest torpedo gunboat or catcher 
Niger was unable, during the manceuvres, 
to keep up with the Royal Sovercign at 
a speed of less than 15 knots ; what is 
the speed the Niger was designed to 
attain; whether a speed of less than 15 
knots is considered adequate for a 
torpedo catcher ; and how many of these 
vessels, with the possible exception of 
the Rattlesnake, can be relied on to dis- 
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charge the proper functions of a torpedo 
catcher ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No official confirmation of the reports 
quote in the first part of the question 
have been received. The Niger was 
designed to attain a speed in smooth 
water of 19} knots foreed draught, and 
17} knots natural draught. My answer 
to the third question is, “No.” In 
regard to the fourth question, all, with 
proper management, can fulfil the duties 
for which they were intended as torpedo 
gunboats. The House is aware that a 
different class of smaller size and higher 
speed are being built for service as 
torpedo boat destroyers or catchers, 


RECRUITING, 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what was the 
number of recruits enlisted during the 
first six months of 1I892 and 1893 
respectively ; and whether the Infantry 
of the Line is now below its authorised 
strength ; and, if so, by what number of 
men ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The recruits enlisted in the first six 
months of 1892 were 19,683, or 18,202, 
if those for Colonial corps are excluded. 
During the same period of 1893 there 
were enlisted 16,472, or 16,288 without 
Colonial corps. The difference is partly 
accounted for by the restrictions placed 
on special enlistments. The Infantry of 
the Line at home and abroad, aceording 
to the latest Returns, was 1,417 below its 
authorised number. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
BAHAMAS, 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Under Seeretary of State for the 
Colonies how long the Chief Justice of 
the Bahamas has been absent from the 
Colony ; whether he has been receiving 
half-pay during the whole of his absence; 
whether he is aware that the House of 
Assembly has refused to vote any further 
money for this purpose; whether the 
Secretary of State has ordered that he 
shall continue to receive half-pay from 
the Crown Funds of the Colony ; and 
how long it is intended that this arrange- 
ment shall continue 7 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The Chief 
Justice of the Bahamas has been absent 
from the Colony since the 6th of June, 
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1892, and has been receiving half-pay 
during the whole of his absence. As 
the local law makes no provision for pay- 
meut from the general Revenue of the 
salary of an officer on leave beyond nine 
months, the Secretary of State has 
ordered that since the expiration of that 
period the Chief Justice shall receive 
half-pay from the Crown Funds, The 
House of Assembly has not been asked 
to vote any money for the purpose. The 
Legislative Council and House of 
Assembly of the Colony have passed 
Resolutions deprecating the return of the 
Chief Justice. The ease has been re- 
ferrel to a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and the present arrangement 
will continue until the Committee have 
heard and reported on the case. 


THE TREATMENT OF SEWAGE, 

Mr. MATHER (Laneashire, S.E., 
Gorton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
the Board in sanctioning any scheme for 
the treatment of sewage by Local 
Authorities invariably stipulates (and is 
required by Actof Parliament todo so) that 
the effluent must be passed over a certain 
acreage of land before entering streams 
or rivers, Whatever the degree of purifica- 
tion the efluent may have undergone by 
chemical or mechanical means ; whether 
the acquisition of such land is, in many 
cases, very difficult and costly to the 
ratepayers; whether some sewage schemes 
most urgently needed have been delaved 
in consequence of the stipulation of the 
Board that land shall be aequired, 
regardless of the undertaking on the 
part of the Local Authorities to purity 
efficiently without land ; and whether he 
will cause an inquiry to be instituted by 
a Departmental Committee or otherwise 
into the recent improvements (since the 
Rivers Pollution Act was passed) in the 
chemical and mechanical treatment of 
sewage where applied and maintained in 
an efficient manner, with a view to relax- 
ing the present uniform rule as to the 
acquisition of land in cases where the 
Local Authorities will undertake to apply 
such efficient treatment to the satisfae- 
tion of the Board, and subject to penalties 
which may be imposed by the Local Go- 
vernment Board (if necessary under the 
authority of Parliament) to prevent any 
imperfect application of the treatment so 
sanctioned ? 


4D2 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is the in- 


variable practice of the Local Govern- 


ment Board to decline to sanction 
a loan for any scheme of sewerage 


or sewage disposal unless it provides 
that the sewage shall be purified by 
being passed through land before being 
discharged into a river or stream to 
which the Rivers Pollution Prevention 
Act, 1876, applies. They consider that 
the requirements of that Act would be 
contravened unless the sewage is so 
purified. The Board are fully aware 
that by means of chemical and mechanical 
treatment very much may now be done 
to aid in the purification of the sewage, 
and they, therefore, approve of a very 
much less area of land being provided 
when the authority propose to adopt such 
treatment ; but they are not of opinion 
that these means alone, without the 
passing of the sewage through land, are 
sufficient. The acquisition of land for 
the purpose referred to is, no doubt, in 
some cases attended with difficulty, and 
it must increase the cost of the scheme. 
It is also the case that delay has in some 
cases been occasioned where sanctions to 
loans have been withheld pending 
arrangements being made for the ac- 
quisition of land. I have considered the 
question as to instituting an inquiry, but, 
apart from the difficulty of securing the 
services on such a Committee of men of 
the necessary scientific and practical 
knowledge who could give the requisite 
time for such an inquiry at places at a 
distance from London, I am not prepared 
at present to say that such an inquiry 
is necessary. The Inspectors of the 
Local Government Board, in connection 
with inquiries which they have to hold 
with regard to sewerage schemes, are 
carefully watching the processes which 
are proposed in aid of land. 

*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
Arising out of the question, may I ask 
whether the Reports of the Inspectors on 
the local inquiries could not be laid as a 
whole on the Table, so that we may 
know the result of their observation ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We cannot 
depart from the rule as to confidential 
Reports. 

Mr. MATHER: Can I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in the case of 
a Local Authority having proved to 
demonstration that the chemical process 
can purify sewage equally well to that 
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which is done by the chemical process 
plus the land treatment, the Department 
will not relax their stringent rules, and 
allow that Local Authority to employ 
the chemical treatment without land ? 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When it has 
been proved to demonstration then that 
case will arise for consideration. 


THE CASE;SOF MAJOR RICHARDS, 

ApwirnaL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been drawn to the evidence given by 
official witnesses before the Committee 
on Public Accounts, ride Second Report, 
July, 1893, pages 51 to 56, relative to 
the loss of stores in South Africa in 
1886 to 1890, and to the treatment 
awarded to Major Richards, the officer 
in charge, who appears te have been 
placed on reduced half-pay of 4s. 6d. 
per day ; whether it is a fact that the 
Ordnance stores were kept at three 
stations, Fort Napier, Pietermaritzberg, 
and Durban, 50 miles apart, so that, in 
the opinion of the Accountant General 
(Q. 1196), the most efficient officer could 
not have coutrolled mistakes, nor have 
prevented them altogether ; whether he 
is aware that the Accountant General 
admits that the charge was too extensive 
(Q. 1137); that a man could not be 
held responsible for everything that went 
on at these different stations, and there 
ought to have been more officers in 
charge (Q. 1139); that the stations 
were so far apart that they could not 
fairly be placed under the charge of an 
officer at one of them (Q. 1140); and 
also that Major Richards reported that 
he was short-handed and required more 
assistance (Q. 1170), as stated before 
the robbery of arms by Natives took 
place; whether he is also aware that 
the Secretary of State for War and 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief by 
letter, 8th January, 1892, recommended 
that Major Richards be brought back 
after 12 months on the first vacancy for 
re-employment, and that the Treasury 
refused their sanction; and that, on 
8th April, 1892, the Accountant General 
wrote that His Royal Highness is still 
of opinion that the mitigating circum- 
starces are such as would justify a 
relaxation of the severe punishment 
which has been inflicted upon Major 
Richards by placing him on a reduced 
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rate of half-pay ; and whether, in view 
of all the circumstances, and the time 
that has elapsed, he will reconsider 
Major Richards’ hard case, and recom- 
mend that he may be allowed the proper 
half-pay of his rank ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The extenuating facts referred to in the 
hon. and gallant Member's questions 
were duly considered when it was de- 
cided to recommend Major Richards’ 
restoration to full pay; but, other serious 
deficiencies having been subsequently 
brought to light on his giving over his 
charge, the Secretary of State was unable 
to persist in his recommendation. Under 
all the circumstances, I am not prepared 
to revise the rate of retired pay granted 
to him. 

ApwiraL FIELD: Has the right 
hon. Gentleman read the evidence given 


before the Committee on Public Ac- 
counts 7 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I have read that, and a great deal more 
than that. 

ApmirnaL FIELD: I beg, in con- 
sequence of the right hon. Gentleman s 
reply, to give notice that I will call 
attention to the subject on the Army 
Estimates if they are ever reached, and 
move a reduction of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s salary. 
EASTBOURNE SCHOOL 

EDUCATION, 

Mr. CHANNING: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether it has 
been represented to him that the volun- 
tary school managers at Eastbourne are 
prepared to supply 1,000 new school 
places ; whether the plans of these pro- 
posed schools show sufficient area, play- 
grounds, &e., according to the Rules of 
Schedule VII. of the Code: whether it 
is satisfied that the promoters of these 
schools have at their disposal sufficient 
funds to complete them within a reason- 
able limit of time ; if the representations 
made to him on these points are satis- 
factory ; whether any proposal has been 
made for the provision of the 311 places 
remaining out of the 1,311, the final 
notice for which expired over a fort- 
night ago ; whether a further deficiency 
of 365 places will be shortly created by 
the closing of the Wesleyan school ; 
whether any substantial proportion of 
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the 1,334 free places demanded by the 
parents in January last, the first notice 
for which was published ou 20th March, 
has been supplied ; and whether, in view 
of the deficiency both of school places, 
and of free school places, he will now 
give effect to the final notice, and set up 
a School Board ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Committee of 
Voluntary School Managers have sub- 
mitted plans of two new schools. The 
buildings proposed would accommodate 
464 children each, or 928 in all. One of 
these plans satisfies the Rules of the De- 
partment, and has been approved. With 
regard to the other, the proposed site is 
too small for the school proposed to be 
built upon it. Her Majesty's Inspector 


has suggested another site which he 
thinks would be satisfactory. As to the 


third schooi which is the 
managers inform the Department that 
steps are being taken to secure a site. 
The closure of the Wesleyan school at 
the end of the current year will 
sause in| March next a further deficiency 
It has been pointed out 


necessary, 


school 


of 365 places. 
to the voluntary managers that if at any 
time the Department is satistied that the 
accommodation required by the final 
notice is not being provided with due 
despateh, it will be their duty under the 
Statute to order the formation of a 
School Board, and that in consequence 
of the closure of the Wesleyan school 
the Department will also be empowered 
to create a Board under Section 12 (2) 
of the Act of 1870 without issuing any 
further notices, and will be justified in 
suspending such action only in the 
event of immediate steps being taken to 
supply the impending deficiency other- 
As regards the funds at the dis- 
Managers, 


wise. 
posal of the Committee of 
they stated about a month ago that, in 
addition to the gift of the two sites to 
which I have referred, the sum of £6,850 
had been guaranteed, and that further 
donations were still coming in. It is 
obvious that, in order to supply the total 
impending and actual deficiency, this 
sum would have to be very considerably 
supplemented, As regards the question 
of freeeducation,so many places have been 
freed since the Department issued their 
first notice in Mareh for 1,334 children, 
that the number in the tinal notice now 
being issued is reduced to 567. The 
requirements of this notice will be 
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satisfied if the new schools required 
(which, of course, must be free schools) 
are provided. Under all these circum- 
stances, the Department is very carefully 
considering the question whether due 
despatch is being used in accordance with 
the Act. 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE FOR THE 
ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. P. J. O°BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state out of what fund the medical 
attendants to the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary are paid in the several districts in 
Treland, whether from Government 
sources or from a fund subscribed for 
the purpose by the members of the 
Force ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The allowance 
to medical attendants of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary is paid out of the Constabu- 
lary Vote. 
ACCOMMODATION IN SOUTH 

WALES. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
On behalf of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Merthyr Tydvil, I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he is vow 
in a position to state when South Wales 
will be afforded postal communication 
with London more nearly equal to 
that enjoyed by other and competitive 
districts 7 


POSTAL 


Ture POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : 


Some time ago a proposal was made by 
the Railway Company for the improved 
service to which the hon. Member refers, 
and it was understood that the terms 
then mentioned represented little more 


than the bare cost which the altered 
train arrangements would involve. But 
the outlay required was of necessity 


large, and in view of the comparatively 
small increase of Postal Revenue I did 
not feel justified in pressing the scheme 
on Her Majesty's Government. No 
agreement was made with the Railway 
Company, and I think no good purpose 
would be served by my laying Papers 
on the subject on the Table of the House. 
As a matter of fact, most of the com- 
munications with the Company were 
verbal. 


Mr. Acland 
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CLASSIFICATION IN HER MAJESTY’S 
DOCKYARDS, 

Mr. FORWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if the De- 
partmental Committee inquiring into the 
system of classification of pay adopted 
in Her Majesty’s Dockyards have yet 
reported; and, if so, will he lay the 
Report upon the Table of the House; 
and when will the Return giving the 
rates of pay, and number of men at each 
rate, and the number promoted on the 
Ist November from a lower to a 
higher rate of pay, be furnished to the 
House ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The Report 
of the Committee alluded to is of a 
confidential nature, and it is not 
intended to make it public ; but a state- 
ment of the decisions of the Board 
of Admiralty as to the future rates of 
wages, &c., will be laid upon the Table 
as soon as the necessary proceedings 
have been completed. (2.) The Returp 
mentioned in the second paragraph of the 
question has been sent to the printers 
to-day. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Will the statement 
be laid on the Table before the Estimates 
are brought in 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I can hardly 
say that. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Well, I shall object 
to the Vote for shipbuilding until we 
have the Report. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The right 
hon. Gentleman need be under no appre- 
hension. The statement will be made 
public either before or at the time the 
Vote is brought on. 


THE CORK TAILORS’ STRIKE, 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the inter- 
ference of the police in a strike in the 
tailoring trade in the City of Cork ; and 
whether he is aware that the police inter- 
fere and prohibit, under threats of arrest 
and prosecution, persons who wish to 
speak to and explain to the imported 
workmen the questions at issue between 
themselves and their employers, and who 
have proved by recent prosecutions in 
that city, under the Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act, were doing 
nothing in contravention of that Aet; 
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if so, by whose orders or instructions the 
dolice so interfere in such cases 7 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
there is any-foundation for the allegations 
contained in the question. I have watched 
this matter very closely, and I have 
drawn the attention of the authorities 
to it. 


STONEHAVEN HARBOUR. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
with reference to the recommendation of 
Stonehaven by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Harbour Accommodation of 
1884, as being from its geographical 
situation and natural advantages one of 
the seven places in Great Britain where 
improved harbour accommodation was 
most urgently needed and most effective 
in the interests of the shipping and 
fishing of a large stretch of coast, whe- 
ther the fishermen of surrounding fishing 
ports have recently sent to him copies of 
resolutions passed unanimously at meet- 
ings held by them in favour of improving 
Stonehaven Harbour; and whether he 
has any scheme in consideration whereby 
the money may be found for improving 
Stonehaven Harbour ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyayx, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply to the hon, Mem- 
ber, I have received resolutions from 
three fishing ports in Kincardineshire in 
favour of a Harbour of Refuge at Stone- 
haven, the construction of which, on the 
Estimate of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of IS84, would cost from £80,000 
to £100,000. — I regret to say that there 
is no fund at my disposal out of which 
any payment can be made towards such 
an undertaking. I may point out that 
there are other harbours — similarly 
situated to Stonehaven, and that the 
question of a Harbour of Refuge on the 
East Coast of Scotland was settled by the 
Committee of Experts who sat in 1884, 
on whose recommendation a Harbour of 
Refuge is now in course of construction 
at Peterhead. If the authorities at Stone- 
haven have any smaller scheme in cen- 
templation which would come within the 
scope of the assistance given by the 
Fishery Board, sueh a scheme would be 
considered, with others of a similar 
nature, when the Fishery Board has 
funds to undertake a fresh work, 








THE LOSS OF THE “ THEKLA”™ AND THE 
* DOGGER BANK.” 

CommManverR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if he can state 
whether the German Government in- 
structed the German Consul at Talca- 
huano, Chili, to make inquiry of the 
officers and men of the German barque, 
Thekla, into the alleged sinking of the 
steam trawler, Dogger Bank, by the 
Thekla, in April last, or if any other 
steps have been taken in the matter ? 
*Mr. MUNDELLA: As I stated in 
reply to the question put to me by the 
hon. Member on Ist June last, Her 
Majesty's Government are in communi- 
eation with the German Government 
with regard to the case referred to, but 
at present have no definite information as 
to their action. 


SIR DAVID BARBOUR AND THE INDIAN 
SILVER QUESTION. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 

ford): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer if he can give the re- 


ference to the passages in which Sir 
David Barbour recalled his evidence 


given before the Gold and Silver Com- 
mission, and had changed his views as 
to the amount of uncoined silver in the 
form of ornaments or in hoard in posses- 
sion of the Native population of India ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : May I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether this is not an at- 
tempt to continue Tuesday's Debate on 
Indian Currency through the instru- 
mentality of a question ; aud whether, in 
those circumstances, the question is not 
irregular ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: In the Debate re- 
ferred to a very definite statement was 
made with reference to Sir David Bar- 


hour's evidence, and in the circumstances 
I think it would be competent for the 


right hon. Gentleman to answer the 
question, 
Tur CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 


CHEQU ER (Sir W. Harcocurr, Derby) : 
The question has been put under some 
misapprehension. I made no such state- 
ment with regard to Sir David Barbour, 


| I did refer to Sir David Barbour having 


said he had changed his opinion with 


reference to the hoarding of coined 


money—rupees—but, having looked at 
the report of my speech, I do not find 
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any indication of my having made any 
such statement as Sir David Barbour 
having recalled his evidence given before 
the Gold and Silver Commission, and 
having changed his view as to the 
amount of uncoined silver. I said, “I 
am not going into the question of un- 
coined silver,” and I also said— 

“To quote Sir David Barbour’s evidence in 
1888 against the plan which he sent to England, 
after recommending it and passing it through 
the Legislative Council in India, is really 
unfair.” 

© 
I did not intend to say that Sir David 
Barbour had changed his views as to the 
amount of uncoined silver. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Perhaps the House 
will allow me, as a matter of personal 
explanation, to say that I only placed 
this question on the Paper because I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say across the Table during the Debate 
that in regard to the amount of uncoined 
silver Sir David Barbour had changed 
his views. Iam very glad to find that 
that is not so, and I can assure the right 
hou. Gentleman that the question is no 
allegation against him. 


ALLOWANCES IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE. 

CotoxeL LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if any conclusion has 
been arrived at as to the extra allowance 
of £100 for Third Secretaries in the 
Diplomatic Service ? 

*Sim E. GREY: Pending the settle- 
ment of the new arrangement, Third 
Secretaries will be permitted, if they 
pass the examination in International 
Law, to draw the extra allowance of 
£100 as formerly. 

CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD: Will the 
extra allowance date from now, or from 
the commencement of the year ? 

*Sirn E. GREY: It will operate in 
this way. Anyone entitled to apply for 
it, but not having applied for it during 
the last few months, will enabled 
to apply now. 


be 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty if he will 
furnish a statement, supplementary to 
the Navy Estimates, giving particulars 
of dimensions, speed, cost, and armament 
of the vessels proposed to be built or re- 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Talbot Disaster. 


constructed, details as to which are not 
given in the Navy Estimates now before 
the House ? 

Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have to-day laid on the Table a 
description of the two first-class battle- 
ships, Majestic and Magnificent. As I 
stated on July 28, in answer to a ques- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
the Ealing Division of Middlesex (Lord 
G. Hamilton), the details of the design 
of the first-class cruisers have not yet 
been completed ; but as full a deserip- 
tion as practicable will be furnished 
before the Shipbuilding Vote is taken. 

Mr. FORWOOD: The 
Gentleman failed to 
question. Is he aware that as to a large 
number of vessels proposed to be con- 
structed or reconstructed no details uppear 
in the Navy Estimates ? Will he fur- 
nish those details 2 I will call attention 
to the eases of several of them. 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


I will look into the matter. 


right hon, 


has answer my 


THE PORT TALBOT DISASTER. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS (Swansea): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he will cause a special 
inquiry to be made as to the cause of the 
boat accident at Port Talbot, by which 
over 20 persons have lost their lives ; and 
whether he will take steps, by legislation 
or otherwise, to secure that all boats 
hired out to pleasure parties shall be 
registered and placed under the control 

and inspection of a Local Authority 7 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There 


necessarily be an inquest in the case of 


will 


the persons who unfortunately lost their 
lives in connection with the boat accident 
referred to, and I will obtain from the 
Coroner a copy of the depositions taken 
by him. From the reports which have 
appeared in the newspapers, it does not 
appear that, if the boat in question had 
been licensed and had been under the in- 
spection of the Loeal Authority, the 
accident would have been avoided. All 
Urban Sanitary Authorities are em- 
powered to license pleasure boats and to 
make bye-laws enforceable by penalties 
with regard to the boats and the persons 
in charge of them. 




















1777 Swaziland. 
QUOTATIONS FROM OFFICIAL DOCU- 
MENTS. 
Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 


(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether, having 
referred in the House to an official docu- 
ment relating to public affairs—namely, 
Mr. O. M. Edwards’s Report on the 
Welsh Colleges, and in view of the fact 
that a Petition for the Incorporation of a 
Welsh University awaits the sanction of 
the House, he will lay Mr. Edwards's 
Report in its entirety upon the Table, in 
accordance with the rule that an official 
document referred to by a Minister must 
he produced ? 

Mr. ACLAND: If I understand the 
hon. Member’s point it is this. He 
asked me a question yesterday as to a 
confidential Report which I have never 
cited, read from, or quoted in any speech 
in this House. It was therefore necessary 
for me to allude to it yesterday in answer 
to a definite question from him on the 
subject. He now suggests that, in con- 
sequence of this allusion, I am bound to 
lay the Report on the Table. The plan 
is ingenious, but it does not seem to be 
in accordance with the Rule of the 
Honse. Iam unable to lay the Report 
on the Table. 

*Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : May 
I call your attention to this matter, 
Mr. Speaker, as a point of Order. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
document in question in this way. He 
did not state that it was confidential and 
refuse to refer to it at all, as the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland did to-day in 
another case, but he said— 

“1 do not propose to lay it on the Table, but 
Iam quite willing to inform the bon. Gentle- 
man that the Report consisted mainly of in- 
formation rather than recommendations ; " 
and then the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say— 

“ Mr. Edwards did not reportin favour of the 

inclusion of St. David's College, Lampeter, in 
the Welsh Universities.” 
That was the very point. I understand 
from these words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that Mr. Edwards reported in 
favour of the exclusion of the College 
from the scheme, but his words are am- 
biguous. I beg leave to ask your ruling, 
Mr. Speaker, on the following point. In 
May's Parliamentary Practice it is 
stated — 


{10 Aveust 1893} 
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“It has been admitted that a document 

which has been cited ought to be laid upon the 
Table of the House, if it can be done without 
injury to the public interest.” 
The document I asked for is an official 
document, which has been referred to and 
cited, and it is not pretended that it would 
be injurious to the public interest if it 
were produced. I wish to ask whether 
it is in accordance with the practice of 
the House that the right hon. Gentleman 
should refer to a document which at the 
time he does not say is confidential, and 
should afterwards refuse to lay it on the 
Table on the ground that it is confiden- 
tial ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The general rule of 
the House is well understood, that if a 
Minister refers to public documents or 
Despatches he should lay them before 
the House ; but confidential documents, 
or documents of a private nature passing 
between officers of a Department and the 
Department, are not necessarily laid on 
the Table of the House, especially if the 
Minister declares that they are of a con- 
fidential nature. It would be a precedent 
dangerous to the Public Service to say 
that they ought to be laid. As I under- 
stand, what passed in this case was that 
the right hon. Gentleman ouly quoted a 
document so far to say that Mr. 
Edwards did not report in favour of the 
inclusion of Lampeter College, and I 
think the House may take the word of a 
Minister when he says that the document 
was not confidential to that extent. If the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council now says that the document 
is generally of a confidential nature, I 
have no hesitation in saying that he is 
not bound to lay the document on the 
Table. 


as 


SWAZILAND. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether the new agreement entered into 
with the Government of the South 
African Republic in reference to Swazi- 
land needs, or has received, the sanction 
of the Volksraad ; and whether its terms 
will be submitted to the judgment of 
Parliament before being finally ratified ? 

Mr. Ss. BUXTON: The Convention 
has not yet been signed by Sir H. Loch, 
It will subsequently require the ratifica- 
tion of the Volksraad. So soon as the 
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Convention has been signed, I will make 
a statement to the House on the subject, 
and lay Papers including the agreement ; 
and this will, I hope, be before Her 
Majesty’s final and formal ratification is 
despatched from this country. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) ; 
Is it true that the British protectorate of 
Swaziland is being relinquished in favour 
of the Transvaal Republic ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The British pre- 
tectorate over Swaziland has not been 
relinquished in faxour of the Transvaal, 
for Great Britain never had, or professed 
to have, #% protectorate over the country. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to give 
notice that I shall draw attention to this 
subject on the Colonial Vote. 


PARLIAMENTARY VISITS TO THE DOCK- 
YARDS. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON: I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to make arrange- 
ments this year for Members to view the 
Fleet and Dockyards at Portsmouth ? 

Sir UCU. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It has never been the practice for Her 
Majesty’s Government to make any 
special arrangements for parties of Mem- 
bers to visit the Fleet or the Dockyards, 
nor could the cost of such visits be 
properly charged to Navy Votes. The 
noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord G. Hamilton) entertained a party 
of Members at Portsmouth last year at 


luncheon at his own expense, and 
arrangements were made to visit the 


Royal Sovereign and the new cruisers. 
The question whether invitations of such 
a character should be given in any year 
appears tome to be one for the private 
consideration of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. The present summer has been 
darkened by the loss of the Victoria, and 
has not seemed an appropriate time for 
an cutertainment like that of last year. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON : May 
IT ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
could arrange for Members to visit the 
Fleet «nd Dockyards without anything in 
the nature of an entertainment 7 

Sin U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Not only any Member of this House, but 
any taxpayer in the country, can visit 
the Dockyards without any special ar- 
rangements when a request of that sort 
is made, 


Mr. S. Buxton 


{COMMONS} 
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SCOTLAND'S CONTRIBUTION TO 
IMPERIAL FINANCE. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
as he has announced the intention of the 
Government that Her Majesty should be 
advised to issue a Royal Commission to 
inquire into and report upon the question 
of the financial relations of Ireland to the 
Imperial Exchequer, whether the Go- 
vernment will either appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the financial relations of 
Scotland to the Imperial Exchequer, or 
will extend the terms of Reference so as 
to bring the case of Scotland before the 

proposed Royal Commission ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tie TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I think there will be 
much inconvenience in associating any 
inquiries that must necessarily partake of 
an historical character in respect to the 
finances of Ireland and Scotland, and 
they ought not to be dealt with by the 
same body. In regard to any separate 
measures in respect to Scotland, I have 
no doubt that if the public opinion of 
Scotland should be sufficiently declared 
in the sense of desiring such an inquiry, 
the House of Commons and also the 
Government will pay due attention to 
that expression of opinion. 


Dr. MACGREGOR: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he is 
aware that Scotland at present pays to 
the Imperial Exchequer nearly £1,500,000 
per annum beyond her fair share of taxa- 
tions, and whether it is not high time that 
Scotland should be allowed to manage 
her own affairs ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE; Scotland 
is, no doubt, entitled to speak with great 
authority on that subject ; and if it does 
so speak, I have not the least doubt that 
its views will have due consideration 
given to them. 


GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 
Sin A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can inform the House 


} when the Report of the Gresham Uni- 


versity Committee is likely to be made ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It 
is hoped that the Report will be pre- 
sented before the end of the year. 
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REDEMPTION OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
wish to ask the Chief Secretary if his 
attention has been called to the extra- 
ordinary language of Lord Salisbury in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday in refer- 
ence to the Redemption of Rent (Ireland) 
Act, 1891 ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
isa Rule of the House not to refer to 
statements made in the other House. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I understand, 
Sir, the noble Lord said that a Bill which 
was brought in by the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for East Manchester was 
nota Government Bill, though it had the 
names of Mr. Arthur James Balfour and 
the Attorney General for Ireland on the 
back of it. 


Mr. SPEAKER : Does the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wish to ask whether 
the Bill was a Government Bill or not ? 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I wish to ask 
whether the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary has been 
called to this language 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It 
is a very wholesome Rule in this House 
not to allude to statements or Debates in 
the other House of the present Session, 
as to do so might bring the two Houses 
into collision. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman likes to ask whether the Bill 
was a Government Bill or not, no doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman will give him 
an answer. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Then I will 
ask the Chief Secretary whether the 
Redemption of Rent Act was not a Go- 
vernment measure 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I believe there is 
no doubt about that. Lord Salisbury has, 
no doubt, forgotten it. 





THE DEBATE ON THE HOME RULE 
BILL, 
Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Basset- 


law): I beg to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury a 
question of which I have given bim 
private notice. Whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government that the remain- 
ing stages of the Home Rule Bill are to 
be carried by the same automatic pro- 
ceeding that was adopted in Cominittee ; 
and, if so, whether the Prime Minister 
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would, for the convenience of Members 
on both sides of the House, state what 
days he proposes to fix ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
is a fair question to put, because when a 
Minister makes a Motion he judges of 
the circumstances of the time, and it is 
impossible that he can say beforehand 
what he will do when a certain date 
arrives. It is not in accordance with the 
dignity of this House that questions like 
that should be asked or answered. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 


CN » 428.) 


CONSIDERATION, [FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Bill, as amended, further considered. 


Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
moved to insert after Clause 5 the 
following new Clause :— 

(Transfer of certain powers and jurisdiction 

to the Lord Lieutenant.) 

“All the powers and jurisdiction to be 
exercised in accordance with the provisions 
of * The Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, and * The 
Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881,’ by the Lord 
Lieutenant or Lord Justices, or other Chief 
Governor or Governors of [reland, or the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant, shall be exer- 
cised by the Lord Lieutenant in pursuance of 
instructions given by Her Majesty.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

*TnHe ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Sir C. Russert, Hackney, 8.): I 


have the authority of my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister to aceept this 
new clause. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, that 
in the cases referred to in the clause it 
was quite proper that the Lord Liew 
tenant should act as the Represeutative of 
Her Majesty ; but he wished to ask whe- 
ther, when the Lord Lieutenant was 
simply referred to, the Government had 
any objection to state in the Bill that on 
such case the Lord Lieutenant was acting 
on the advice of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Irish Privy Council ? 
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Sir C. RUSSELL : I 


that is the intention. 


Government of 


understand 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Sir H. JAMES rose to move the in- 
sertion of the following new Clause :— 


(Repeal of s. 16 of 21 & 22 Geo. 3,c. 11 
(Irish Parliament).) 

* That from and after the appointed day the 
powers conferred in the sixteenth section of the 
Act passed by the Irish Parliament in the 
Session held in the twenty-first and twenty- 
second years of the reign of George the Third, 
intituled ‘An Act for the better securing the 
liberty of the subject,’ shall not be exercised, 
and the said section shall be and is hereby re- 
pealed as and from the said appointed day.” 


By the last clause of an Act passed by 
the Irish Parliament in 1781 power is 
given to the Lord Lieutenant by Pro- 
clamation to suspend the Habeas Corpus 


Act in Ireland in cases of invasion or 
rebellion. That is a great power to be 


given to the Irish Executive. I do not 
wish to say anything of a controversial 
nature; but we have all gathered from 
these Debates that the protection of the 
Habeas Corpus Act is looked upon as 
most essential by the Loyalistsof Ireland 
under Home Rule. Whenever we have 
suspended that Act in this country we 
always did it by the action of the Legis- 
lature, and not, so far as I know, by the 
action of the Executive. I do not know 
of any Statute of Great Britain which 
gives the Executive power to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act by Proclamation. 
The Executive Government in Ireland 
would be the judge whether there was an 
actual invasion or an actual rebellion. As 
regards the first, of course, there could 
be no doubt. Invasion could only happen 
in the case of war with a Foreign State. 
But rebellion is a different thing, Some 
may look upon a local riot as of great 
importance, and may conceive that it 
means rebellion, Then you may have a 
refusal to pay taxes, and it may be said 
that in that rebellion exists. 
We must contemplate the possibility of 
such things in Ireland; and if they did 
oceur it would be the duty of the Lord 
Lieutenant to determine whether such a 
state of things amounted to rebellion, 


case also 


and, if so, to determine whether he would 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and so 
arrest any subject of the Queen he thinks 
proper. 


Though I speak of the Lord 


fCOMMONS} 
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Lieutenant, inasmuch as such matters 
would be matters internal to Ireland, 
this power would really be in the 
hands of the Irish Executive alone. 
I presume that, constitutionally, the 
Lord Lieutenant would be bound to 
accept the advice of the Executive. We 
are, therefore, about to give to an Irish 
Ministry, which is at least untried, the 
power, if they think fit, to declare any 
part of Ireland iu a state of rebellion, 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
arrest anyone they think proper. If this 
power does not exist in Great Britain, 
why should it exist in Ireland ? 
[ Nationalist cheers.) I know what that 
interruption means. But an Irish inde- 
pendent Parliament passed the Act in 
1781. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): It 
was not till 1782 that it became inde- 
pendent. 

Sir H. JAMES: It was passed by 
the Irish Parliament. It was not the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom that 
passed it. I say it would be a dangerous 
thing to place this power in the hands of 
the Irish Executive. If it is necessary 
to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
Irish Parliament will still have the power 
to suspend it by legislation. I do not 
object to its suspension, if good cause be 
shown ; but I do most strongly object to 
giving to any Executive whatever the 
power to suspend it. I beg to move the 
Amendment. 

Clause (Repeal of s. 16 of 21 & 22 
Geo. 3, e. 11 (Irish Parliament, )—( Sir 
H. James,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
think the right hon, Gentleman is quite 


He 


says that this Act can only be put in 


wrong in his Constitutional Law. 


force by the Lord Lieutenant on the 
advice of the Irish Exeeutive. Will 
that be so? Clearly not; because, at 


the time the Act was passed, the Irish 
Executive was not in existence, and the 
Lord Lieutenant can only have been 
advised in reference to it by the Imperial 


Executive. At the time the Act was 
passed the Imperial Executive alone 
advised the Lord Lieutenant. Is not 
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that so? Am I to be told that there 
was an Irish Executive in 1781 ? The 
thing is absurd, and, therefore, it follows 
that the Lord Lieutenant acted under Im- 
perial advice ; and now the proposition 
is this: that this Bill is to be made the 
vehicle, in case of rebellion or invasion, 
of weakening the hands of the Imperial 
Executive, and that is the proposal of 
the Unionist Party! Let the country 
and the House understand this: Here is 
a power in the hands of the Imperial 
Executive —in the hands of the Im- 
perial Parliament—in the case of open 
rebellion and open invasion; and the 
person who wants to weaken the hands 
of the Imperial Parliament in the case 
of rebellion and of the invasion of a 
Foreign Power is the ex - Attorney 
General of Her Majesty! It appears to 
me that a more remarkable proceeding 
has seldom emanated from that dis- 
tinguished gentleman. I should have 
supposed that, in case of rebellion or 
invasion, the Party most anxious to 
come to the aid of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have been the Unionist 
Party. No, Sir. The tables are suddenly 
turned. Who propose to be rebellious 
now ? Do not we know very well the 
object which the right hon. Gentleman 
has in his mind? And what is it he 
says ? He says that it might not amount 
to rebellion at all, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant might take it into his head 
that the loss of 50 or 60 lives only 
amounted to a riot and did not 
amount to actual rebellion at all. What 
is rebellion ? Is there any definition in 
the Books ? Is it not a jury question ? 
How is the matter to be decided ? Let 
us assume that the Lord Lieutenant issues 
his Proclamation at a time when there is no 
rebellion in the country, and that some 
gentleman is taken up under the Pro- 
clamation. Am I to be told that that 
gentleman would be stopped from pleading 
that there was no rebellion, and that he 
would not have his action? Really if 
such an extraordinary state of the law 
existed for over 100 years, what 
a pity it is that that abominable condition 
of the law was not called attention to 
before now! Is it to be contended that 
the Lord Lieutenant could his 
Warrant, and, there being no rebellion 
and no invasion, could put every member 
of the Orange Order into gaol, and that 
he would have a complete answer to an 


Issue 
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action? A more extraordinary and re- 
markable contention I have never heard, 
even from the Benches opposite, and it 
seems to me that this is the most re- 
markable Amendment which ever pro- 
ceeded even from that quarter. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the hon. and learned Member 
was exceedingly confident in his know- 
ledge of Constitutional Law; but his 
speech showed that he had not made any 
acquaintance with the wording of the 
Act of 1781. That Act, which was an 
Irish Act, used the words— 

“ The Chief Governor and the Privy Council 
of this Kingdom,” 
and there was no question that the Privy 
Council referred to was the Privy Council 
of Ireland. The clause itself later on re- 
ferred to “this Kingdom” and “ Great 
Britain” as separate realms. The hon, and 
learned Member had not made himself in 
the slightest degree acquainted with the 
words of the section, and then expressed 
himself with the utmost contempt of his 
right hon. and learned Friend because he 
had. What would be the construction and 
meaning of those words supposing the 
Home Rule Bill were passed? What 
would be the * Privy Council of this 
Kingdom”? It would clearly be within 
the power of the Lord Lieutenant as the 
“Chief Governor” and the Privy Council 
of Ireland to suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and, if that were done, no Judge or 
Justice, except on the authority of the 
Chief Governor, would be at liberty to 
release the person in custody, The Act 
of 1781 was a most absurd Act; nobody 
could defend it, and the question was 
whether such an absurd Act should 
remain on the Statute Book, with the 
possibility of its being put into opera- 
tion. The same power did not exist in 
Great Britain; if the oceasion arose, 
Parliament was summoned and _ the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. Was 
there any greater need for maintaining 
such an Act in the case of Ireland ? He 
thought his hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General and Her Majesty's 
Government would find great difficulty 
in defending its retention on the Statute 
Book. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) said, 
he had not played into the hands of the 
Opposition by trespassing much in these 
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amazing that he was bound to interfere. 
Theright hon, Gentleman (Sir H. James), 
who was twice Attorney General for 
England, was so amazingly ignorant of 
the most ordinary facts of the Irish Con- 
stitutional Law that he told them with a 
flourish of trumpets that the Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed by an independent 
Irish Parliament. The independent Lrish 
Parliament came into existence in 1782, 
and the Irish Habeas Corpus Act was 
passed in 1781. The Habeas Corpus 
Act was passed in England in 1679, and 
from 1679 till 1781 he believed there 
was not a single Session of the Irish 
Parliament in which the Irish Habeas 
Corpus Act was not proposed and 
negatived by the English Privy Council. 
In 1774 a Habeas Corpus Act precisely 
similar to the English Habeas Corpus 
Act was passed by the Irish Parliament, 
and sent over to the English Parliament, 
and it appeared from the letter sent with 
it by the Lord Liewenant that it was at 
that time regarded as a solecism in 
politics to make the Constitution of a 
Colony the same as that of the Mother 
Country. The following words also ap- 
peared in the letter as showing the 
attitude towards the Catholics at the 
time :— 


Government of 


“The Catholics must be either admitted to 
the protection of the Habeas Corpus Act or ex- 
cluded.” 

At length in 1781, when the Irish Par- 
liament was still a dependent Parliament, 
the Irish Habeas Corpus Act was passed, 
but the English Privy Council put into 


it this clause which was now being 
referred to. It was the work of the 


English Privy Council, and was simply 
put into the Act—as many such clauses 
were inserted in Bills—as an insult to the 
Irish Parliament. Once the Statute 
came back to Ireland the Irish Parlia- 
ment had to take it or leave it. The 
Habeas Corpus Act as it was passed in 
England was nothing else than an ex- 
position of the Common Law. If there 
was rebellion or invasion in the country, 
whether that Act existed or not, the Go- 
vernment would not be worth its salt 
which did not put down rebellion. Re- 
bellion or treason or invasion were Im- 
perial matters; and, therefore, under Home 
Rule the Irish Parliament would have 
nothing to do with this clause. It was 


not often that he spoke well or kindly 


of the Irish Judges, though perhaps 
Mr. Mac Neill 
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sometimes he might feel kindly towards 
some of them; but in 1798 the Irish 
Judges withstood that Act. It was in 
the case of Mr. Wolfe Tone, to whom 
when he was arrested the Irish Judges 
granted the benefit of Habeas Corpus in 
spite of the Act. He could not con- 
gratulate the Opposition on having 
brought to their aid from the dark re- 
cesses of history a record of the iniquity 
of a past time. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, he 
was at a loss to understand what was the 
object of the hon. Member's fiery oration. 
The hon. Member had delivered a lecture 
on Irish Constitutional history, but what 
that had to do with the present serious 
question he failed to understand. This 
House was nota school for the enlighten- 
ment of hon. Members at the hands of 
learned Professors, but a Legislative 
Assembly. He failed to see how the 
right hon. Geutleman the Member for 
Bury (Sir HH. James) was inerror, because 
he gave the date of the Act, and the date 
or coming into existence of the Irish 
Parliament, which were exactly the same 
as the years given by the hon. and 
learned Member who had just sat down. 
Until this Act of Parliament was first 
mentioned by the right hon. Member for 
Bury, he, for one, was wholly unaware of 
it. Now he did know of it he was very 
much afraid of it, for it gave power bya 
stroke of the pen to suspend the liberties 
of every person in Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Member for Louth said that 
it would be a question for a jury as to 
whether an arrest under the Act in ques- 
tion was legal or not; but neither of the 
Law Officers on the Ministerial Bench 
had risen to corroborate the views of the 
hon. Member for Louth; and whenthe Act 
was looked at, it was clear that the Lord 
Lieutenant and Privy Council had an 
absolute discretion vested in them to see 
whether there existed a state of rebellion 
or invasion. It was equally clear that, 
as the Bill now stood, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would be bound, in this matter, 
to act upon the advice of his Irish 
Ministers. This could not possibly be 
an Imperial matter. ‘They had here an 
Act which, although it had never been 
used, the Irish Members were pressing 
hard to retain. They clung to it. They 
held on to every one of such weapons. 
Therefore, while the Irish Unionists still 
had an opportunity of making themselves 
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heard, they emphatically expressed the 
opinion that this was a weapon which 
should not be intrusted to the hands of 
an Irish Executive. In his view the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend was 
well founded and ought to be accepted by 
the Government. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
must submit that this Amendment 
limited the Imperial power in Ireland. 
It related to a matter of Executive 
power—namely, the authority of the 
Chief Governor of Ireland by Proclama- 
tion to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act 
in cases of invasion or rebellion. It was 
evident that when the Queen delegated 
the prerogative in Executive matters to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, there 
would be a distinction between Executive 
action arising out of Imperial questions 
and Executive action in the sense of the 
second clause, dealing with matters ex- 


clusively relating to Ireland or some 
part thereof. In the latter case the 


Executive authority would be exercised 
on the advice of the Committee of the 
Irish Privy Council, but in all other 
matters it was clear that the delegation 
to the Lord Lieutenant would instruct 
him to act upon the Imperial advice. 
Invasion was not a matter exclusively 
relating to “Ireland or some part 
thereof,” nor was rebellion, because the 
effect of it might be to separate Ireland 
from the Imperial Crown, and, therefore, 
rebellion aud invasion were so clearly 
Imperial matters that any Executive 
power delegated by the Queen to the 
Lord Lieutenant would be exercised upon 


the Imperial advice, notwithstanding 
the Statute of 1781. If the Amend- 


ment of the right hon. Gentleman were 
carried, the effeet of it would be that in 
the case of invasion or rebellion the pre- 
rogative would have disappeared, and 
the Lord Lieutenant would no longer 
have the power to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act by Proclamation. Instead of 
the Lord Lieutenant being able to sus- 
pend the Habeas Corpus Act on 
Imperial advice by Proclamation, the 
Imperial power to that extent would be 
limited in Ireland, and it would not be 
possible to deal with the subject of 
Habeas Corpus otherwise than by legis- 
lation. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) thought the House did not realise 
what was the meaning of this extraordi- 
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nary section, which certainly surprised 
those who found it still on the Statute 
Book. It was to be found in the last 
edition of the Revised Statutes—the 
edition of 1885, No such power as that 
given by the section existed in Great 
Britain, or would be tolerated in Great 
Britain, and no such power had been 
exercised ; but they now knew from the 
attitude of hon. Members that they 
wished to keep the power. The hon, 
Member for North Kerry had, in his 
opinion, shown that it ought to be re- 
pealed. Mr. Grattan was called to 
Order in the Debate in the Irish Parlia- 
ment for ‘protesting against the section. 
The hon. Member said the tables were 
turned ; yes, and men who formerly 
shouted for liberty were now shouting 
for coercion. Let not the Government 
say that this Statute had been repealed 
by implication. If it had been repealed, 
let the Government point out when and 
where. He appealed to the Government 
that an enactment which their own sup- 
porters said was an iniquity should not 
be allowed to remain the Statute 
Book. 

CoLonEL WARING (Down, N.) con- 
sidered the House was entitled to some 
answer from the Government as to whe- 
ther this Act was obsolete or not. 
Surely, if this Act was repealed it was 
right it should be distinctly stated. At 
any rate, they were entitled to know 
whether such an iniquitous Act was to 
remain in force or not. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Ricsy, Forfar) : I think, on the whole 
question of habeas corpus, there exists 
considerable misapprehension. In Ireland 
the liberty of the subject does not depend 
on the Irish Act in question alone ; it 
depends, in a much wider degree, on the 
Imperial Statute of 1816, which pre- 
serves in all cases—at any rate, that are 
not of a criminal or of a supposed 
criminal nature—the absolute rights of 
all the inhabitants of Ireland, subjeets of 
Her Majesty. True it is that this par- 
ticular Act of 1781 corresponds to a great 
extent with our earlier Act of Charles I1., 
passed in the 31st year of that King. It 
deals with criminal matters, and, among 
other things, the important criminal 
matters of rebellion and the state of 
things arising in the case of an invasion, 
Now, as regards the case of rebellion 
or the case of invasion it may be quite 
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right and proper that there should be 
prompt means of dealing with such a 
state of things as might probably arise 
when there is a rebellion and when there 
is an invasion. A rebellion breaks out 
suddenly ; invasion comes when you 
least expect it, and in these cases it may 
be desirable to act at once. At any rate. 
the retention of that Act of 1781 would 
leave to its full operation the Habeas 
Corpus Act of 1816, which is by far the 
most important of this series of Acts,and 
would not allow such an interference as 
is supposed with the case of the ordinary 
subject. The latter part of the clause, 
which the right hon. Member for Bury 
did not read to the House, goes on to 
say— 

“No Judge shall admit to bail or try persons 
who are suspected of being concerned or are 
charged with being concerned in such invasion 
or rebellion,” 
so that this Amendment is put forward 
on behalf of persons who are charged 
with rebellion and invasion and nothing 
else. Of course, I know the charge may 
afterwards be disproved, but it is only 
when aman is charged with rebellion or 
invasion that any harm can arise from 
this provision in the Act of 1781. It 
does appear to me that when the ordinary 
subjects of Her Majesty have the full 
protection of the Act of 1816, referring 
to all civil cases, the ordinary liberty of 
the subject being expressly reserved by 
that, there can be no hardship at all in 
leaving on the Statute Book a clause 
which simply deals with rebellion and 
invasion. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight): 
I must say that I can understand the 
hesitation on the Treasury Bench. If 
my hon, and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General—for whose great learning and 


ability he knows I have the 
greatest admiration—had no _— other 


case than that he put before the House 
as a justification for the retention on the 
Statute Book of this section, I am not 
surprised that there was hesitation on the 
part of the Government in allowing that 
vase to be put forward. There is 
much more importance in this matter 
than appears in the mere form of the 
question or discussion as it is treated 
on the Treasury Bench. Aye or no, do 


they say that this Statute is repealed ? 
Is it repealed by implication or not ? 
it repealed expressly or not ? 


Sir J. Righy 
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of my hon. and learned Friends will say 
it is repealed expressly. If they do, 
there would be an end of the discussion. 
They have not been able to say it is re- 
pealed by implication; and if it had been 
it would be the strongest argument in 
favour of the right hon. Member for 
Bury (Sir H. James), because a repeal of 
this kind of Statute by implication is 
what the Courts disapprove — of 
and what the Judges will say ought 
not to take place. I now come to a part 
of the Solicitor General’s argument which 
strikes me as being most deplorable. He 
says the Act is of no account. Why ? 
Because he says that the protection of 
the liberty of the subject is much better 
safeguarded by the Act of 1816—which 
for this purpose I will assume, of course, 
to apply to Ireland as well as to Great 
Britain—than it is by the Act we are 
now asked to deal with. Does my hon. 
and learned Friend suggest, having read 
the Act of 1816, that that Act either 
touched the present subject-matter, or 
purported to touch it? What happened 
is this: The Act of 1816 was passed for 
the simple reason which no lawyer will 
dispute when I have stated the point. 
Habeas corpus with regard to criminal 
proceedings was not touched; but it being 
found there was delay in the matter of 
issuing the writ of habeas corpus in 
civil proceedings, it was suggested that, 
notwithstanding the Vacation and the 
fact that the Courts were not sitting, the 
Judges should be ordered peremptorily 
and immediately to issue a writ of habeas 
corpus in civil proceedings, and I say, 
subject to correction from either of my 
learned Friends, that the Act of 1816 
does not touch the subject-matter of the 
Act of 1781. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he distinetly 
stated that the Act of 1781 dealt with 
criminal matters, whilst the other Act 
applied to civil cases, and he then went 
on to point out that the only people who 
could be affected by the existing clause 
would be those who were charged with 
rebellion, or with being concerned in re- 
bellion or invasion. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : I may not have 
expressed myself as clearly as I wished ; 
but accepting the lucid explanation of 
the Solicitor General, what was the 
object of referring to the Act of 1816 as 
affording protection to persons in respect 
of the Habeas Corpus Act? I under- 
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Statute standing in the Statute Book ; 
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there is no reason why it should not, | 
because loyal subjects in Ireland have | 


ample protection under the Act of 1816.” 
If that argument had been sound, we 
might have had a case to meet. 
have, at any rate, elicited this: that from 
the point of view of the discussion in 


We! 


which we are engaged, the Act of 1816) 


may be put out of the question. It does 
not touch the case of persons who would 
be charged with guasi-criminal offences, 
or criminal offences under the Act of 
1781. I dismiss the Act of 1816 and 
the case made by the learned Solicitor 
General by saying it was frankly ad- 
mitted it was applied and limited to civil 
proceedings. That being so, we come 
now to the terms of the Act itself, and I 
again ask the Law Officers of the Crown 
what justification they have got for re- 
taining this particular section ? That is 
the case we have got to consider. We 


have not got to consider the legal 
argument as to whether there may 
be some loophole out of it. The 
Solicitor General said that a 


might be charged, but that afterwards 
the charge might be disproved. 
but the mischief is done. The unfortu- 
nate man has been kept in prison a 
fortnight or a month, or a much longer 
time, because he cannot get six Members 
of the Privy Council to direct a Judge 
to bail him. The answer the Solicitor 
General has given—namely, that upon 
the facts and merits there may be a 
defence, shows the abuse the section may 
be put to in the hands of persons who 
were determined to use it, not for the 
purpose of dealing with cases of invasion 
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perial matter. It must be remembered 
that this kind of enactment would be 
made use of in times of excitement, 
when men’s judgments would not, per- 
haps, be so calm and clear as the judgment 
of the Solicitor General, when he made 
the best defence he could make for the 
Government on the present Amendment. 
But I want to know, when we come to 
look at the real merits of this clause, 
does the Prime Minister think that if his 
view of the future of Ireland is right 
there could be the slightest possible 
justification for enacting such a clause as 
this? And I want to know if this 
clause is now being insisted upon, how is 


‘it they do not propose, either by some 


man | 
a | 
Yes, | 


‘there mean Ireland. I 


or rebellion, properly so called, but in | 


other cases in which it might be em- 
ployed. The hon, Member for Kerry 
raised a point which I do not think the 
Members of the Government will be 
prepared to endorse. He said, for the 
purposes of this section, rebellion and 
invasion must be Imperial matters, and 
that there is amply sufficient protection 
unJer Clause 5 of the Bill, as it is now 
proposed ; therefore, we need not discuss 
the matter further at all. But I cannot 
altogether assent to the view that re- 
bellion, in the sense in which it would be 
understood by hon. Members below the 
Gangway, would necessarily be an Im- 
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Act, or even in this Act, that this clause 
should be extended to the United King- 
dom ? for I must say I fail to observe 
why this particular engine—obsolete, it is 
admitted, and not used for 90 years—is 
to be kept in store for the possible claims 
of the Irish Executive and the Irish 
Privy Council. There must be a grave 
question if this Act passes as to who are 
the Chief Governors or Governors for the 
time being ; but the right hon. Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) absolutely dis- 
posed of the suggestion that “ Kingdom ™ 
did not mean Ireland. It is perfectly 
plain in that section that “Kingdom” does 
want to know 
what “ Privy Council” means ? I submit 
it is open to doubt ; and if there is any 
doubt it is sufficient for our purpose, and 
this matter ought to be placed beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. I rely upon the 
latter part of the section as showing the 
paramount necessity for a repeal of this 
enactment. Granted that the question 
of invasion may possibly be a matter 
which must be so pronounced that it 
must be taken as an Imperial matter ; it 
is not merely on the proclamation of 
rebellion, but after that event has taken 
place that— 


“No Judge or Justice of the Peace shall bail 
or try any person or persons charged with being 


| concerned in such invasion or rebellion, without 


\ 


the Order of the Lord Lieutenant or Deputy 
or Privy Council of this Kingdom.” 

Hon. Members below the Gangway have 
not been slow to indicate what might be 
done in certain circumstances with refer- 
ence to the Loyalists of Ulster, and I am 
quite unable to understand why this 
obsolete weapon is to be placed in the 
hands of the Irish Government to be em- 
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ployed in all probability against the 
personal liberty of subjects in Ireland. I 
began by saying I was not surprised at 
the hesitation on the Government Bench. 
It may be, before this Debate is over, we 
may have some other defence; but I 
cannot help thinking that if there be no 
better case, the virtue of necessity may 
be accepted at once, and the repeal of 
this clause accepted also. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: In the speech of 
my hon. and learned Friend, as, indeed, 
in all the speeches—even the speech of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bodmin (Mr. Courtney)—there has been 
a great tone of exaggeration, and the im- 
portance of this question has been most 
unduly magnified. And, Sir, in reference 
to one concluding observation of my hon. 
and learned Friend who has just spoken, 
let me remind him that this is not a 
question of a new enactment, or of some 
fresh provision of stringency ; but it is 
a question of whether an existing law, 
which is on the Statute Book and 
whose authority might at any moment 
by existing Governments be invoked, 
shall or shall not be repealed. It is 
not, therefore, a question of a provi- 
sion of a restrictive character, but whe- 
ther there are sufficient grounds for 
sweeping away an authority and power 
which, rightly used in a case of sudden 
emergency, may be of great importance 
in the preservation of the public peace. 
I say that the extent and importance 


Government of 


of this question are greatly ex- 
aggerated, It does not touch the 
geueral protection that the Law of 


Habeas Corpus gives. It deals with two 
cases, and two cases only—namely, cases 
of rebellion and cases of invasion, and 
it provides that in such cases [ Mr. 
Marruews dissented.] Does the right 
hon, Gentleman challenge that statement. 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) : 
Certainly I challenge it. The latter part 
refers to two cases only, but the sus- 
pension of the Act applies to all cases. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman, I am afraid, has only hastily 
read it. It provides that— 





“It shall be lawful for the Chief Governors 
or Governor for the time being and the Privy 
Council of this Kingdom to suspend this 


(Habeas Corpus) Act by Proclamation under 
the Great Seal of this Kingdom during such 
time” (and during such time only) “as there 
shall be actual rebellion or invasion in this 
Kingdom or Great Britain.” 


Sir J. Rigby 
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Therefore, they cannot suspend it by 
Proclamation except in case of invasion 
or rebellion. Of course, if they suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, they suspend it. 
I am dealing with cases in which they 
could suspend it—namely, cases of 
rebellion and invasion ; and, having sus- 
pended it, the result is this: That— 

“No Judge or Justice of the Peace shall bail 

or try any persons or person” (that is, during 
such time only) * who is charged with being 
concerned in such invasion or rebellion.” 
But even in such cases there may be an 
Order of the Lord Lieutenant or Deputy 
and Privy Council of the Kingdom, who 
may, notwithstanding that provision, 
admit the person so charged to bail ; so 
that the authority of the Act can only be 
invoked in the two cases of actual invasion 
and rebellion. The suspension can only 
continue during the continuance of such 
invasion or rebellion, and persons charged 
with offences relating to invasion and 
rebellion may be bailed by the Order of 
the Lord Lieutenant, or Deputy, or Privy 
Council. I say, therefore, that the 
scope and extent of the section, and, 
therefore, the gravity and importance of 
the question, are from any point of view 
greatly exaggerated. Now I wish to 
turn to another point referred to, oddly 
enough I am surprised to say, by my 
learned Friend who has just spoken. He 
said that invasion would involve an 
offence against the Crown, Of course, 
no one can doubt that. My learned 
Friend went on to say that what hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway would 
consider rebellion would not be rebellion 
within the meaning of the Act. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I was dealing 
solely with the question of what were 
Imperial matters. I discussed it from 
the point of view whether it would be 
an Imperial matter. 

*Sir C. RUSSELL: Does my right 
hon. Friend suggest that rebellion against 
the Crown is not an Imperial matter ? 
Does he suggest that it can be anything 
but an Imperial matter, or that there can 
be any rebellion which is not against the 
Crown’ I want to know, is there any 
lawyer or anyone else who can say there 
can be rebellion which is anything else 
but rebellion against the Crown? Very 
well, that being so we find that we are 
immediately face to face with subject- 
matters as to which the Irish Legislative 
Body have no power to legislatc—either 
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as to offences of treason or offences of 
that character. Then what are the steps 
that must be taken before the authority 
of this Act and the Proclamation itself 
ean take place? The events are events 
of sudden emergency calling for prompt 
and specific and adequate remedy on the 
spot, and dealing with offences against 
the Crown. ‘That being the state of the 
case, I do not stop to consider whether, 
according to the construction of this Act, 
the Lord Lieutenant could—I think he 
could—with the assent of the Irish 
Privy Council, issue a Proclamation sus- 
pending the Act—I do not stop to dwell 
upon that, but I say in practice and in 
fact it is impossible to consider that the 
Representative of the Crown in Ireland 
in such cireumstances could act, or would 
act, except upon the responsibility of the 
Imperial Executive ; therefore, I think 
the argument of my hon. Friend the 
Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), 
was one which well merited, and ought 
to have, the attention of the House. I 
may remind hon. Members that the House 
has decided more thaa once that it leaves 
these matters of criminal procedure to 
be dealt with by the Irish Legislative 
Body subject to what we conceive to be 
sufficient checks and safeguards to be 
found in the Bill itself; therefore, it 
would be within the competence of the 
Irish Legislative Body, if so advised, and 
with the assent of the Lord Lieutenant, 
to pass a Bill in the sense in which this 
Act of 1781 now speaks, and speaks with 
the authority of a long existing Statute. 
I submit to the judgment of the House 
that, although it must be admitted that 
this is not a provision that exists in the 
law relating to England, and probably 
would not now be enacted in the case of 
Ireland by Parliament, the question is 
whether a sufficiently strong case is made 
out in the circumstances and in view of 
the suggestions I have made to justify 
the House in repealing that which is 
already on the Statute Book ? In truth, 
the question raised by the Amendment 
is of small practical importance. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): It is to be admitted that the gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Beneh are good 
men struggling with adversity. They 
have, I suppose, had many bad cases to 
defend in the course of this Bill, and they 
have been put to very strange shifts in 
defending them; but never till the pre- 
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sent time have they had so bad a case, 
and never have the shifts to whieh they 
have been put been more eccentric and 
extraordinary. Let me remind the 
House that what we are dealing with 
at the present moment is a Statute 


which has never been put in 
foree since the Union, — which, 
by the confession of everybody, 


is an abridgment of liberty, or involves 
an abridgement of liberty, and which 
throws into the hands of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland the power to abro- 
gate the Habeas Corpus Act for the 
whole of that country and for every 
inhabitant of that country. The learned 
Gentleman, I think, rather shifted his 
ground towards the end of his speech; 
but during the first part he appeared to 
suppose the Act was only suspended in 
the case of people who committed re- 
bellion or abetted invasion, or who were 
charged with these two offences ; and the 
learned Solicitor General, to whom I 
shall have to refer, turned round to us 
and said—* Do you mean to come for- 
ward and suggest an amendment of the 
law in favour of those who commit 
rebellion or who abet invasion?” The 
Habeas Corpus Act can, no doubt, only 
be suspended if, in the opinion of the 
Lord Lieutenant, there is rebellion or 
there is invasion; but that is to be 
judged by the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Lord Lieutenant alone. The question 
now before us is whether we are to give 
to the new Government in Ireland, whose 
action we have thought it right to fetter 
and to limit in every direction because 
abuse 


we think it might it, power 
which we ourselves have not got in 


Great Britain and which no Government 
would dare to ask this House for. I 
hope the House understands the position. 
Let us now see the defence of the policy 
of the Government, which has been put 
forward by various Members. To the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth I 
need not allude, because he made his 
defence without having apparently read 
the Act. Then came the hon. and 
learned Member for North Kerry—not 
learned, though, indeed, he is ingenious 
enough to succeed in any Court of Law 
in the United Kingdom. The Member 
for North Kerry came forward to rescue 
the Government and tosupply the Attorney 
General with an apology—the main 
apology—for the argument with which 
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he has favoured the House on this oceca- 
sion. The argument is that rebellion and 
invasion are Imperial matters, and that, 
because they are Imperial matters, they 
are outside the purview of the Irish 
Government, 

Sir C. RUSSELL: The Irish Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We are not 
now dealing with the Legislature. We 
are dealing with the Executive Govern- 
ment. For that reason it is argued that 
the power of putting this anomalous and 
antiquated Act in force would rest with 
the British, as distinguished from the 
Irish, Government. Is there any proof 
of that? We profess to be passing an 
Act for the peace, order, and good 
government of Ireland ; but apparently 
those who are to be responsible for the 
peace, order, and good government 
of Ireland are not to be responsible for 


Government of 


rebellion. They are to have nothing to 
do with it; they must not legislate 


about it; they must not deal with it, either 
in their Legislative or Executive capacity. 
But let me remind the hon. Member for 
Kerry that his argument goes further 
than probably he supposes; for if what 
he says be true, in the case of a rising 
in Ulster the Irish Legislature would 
have nothing whatever to do with 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act. 
Mr. SEXTON : Criminal procedure. 
Mr, A. J. BALFOUR: But criminal 
procedure with regard to an Imperial 
matter is, according to the hou. Member, 
outside the power of the Irish Legisla- 
ture. It is difficult enough to distinguish 
between Imperial affairs and purely Irish 
affairs ; but if you are going to give to 
an Irish Executive the responsibility of 
looking after the peace, order, and good 
government of Ireland, and if you are 
not going to include within the peace, 
order, and good government of Ireland 
the power to deal with rebellion, I should 
like to know what power you do leave 
them? I pass with pleasure from the 
arguments of the hon, Member for Kerry 
to deal with the speech of the Solicitor 
General. I have had reason upon previous 
occasions rather to complain of that 
learned Gentleman for dealing with ques- 
tions, and which I thought broad political 
matters, in the spirit of the learned 
lawyer, raising mere technical objections, 
when he might have dealt with the ques- 
tions in the broad spirit of the states- 
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man. But the present speech is quite 
different. There were no petty techni- 


calities about it. There were uo small 
legal objections taken to our suggestion 
that we should abolish this Irish Act of 
1781. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
approached the question as a statesman 
and a politician. He said—“ Don’t 
abolish the Act. It is a good Act; I 
like it: keep it on the Statute Book.” 
I suppose the leurned Gentleman will 
bring in a Bill to extend this admirable 


Act to England and Scotland. The 
learned Gentleman likes it. It deals 
ouly with traitors and rebels. What 


mercy does the law allow to traitors and 
rebels ? None. We have been accus- 
tomed to talk of the liberties and rights 
of the subject, but the man who is 
charged with rebellion and abetting in- 
vasion is outside the pale of English 
liberty and law, and must be treated as 
the most arbitrary Foreign Government 
treats the least loyal of its subject popu- 
lation. That may be very good policy, 
but I am surprised to hear it from the 
gentleman of approved 
Radical convictions. I am surprised to 
hear it from the mouth of one of the 
spokesmen of an anti-Coercionist Go- 
vernment, and JI should like to know, 
does the Prime Minister share the enthu- 
siasm which burns and glows in the 
generous frame of the Solicitor General ? 
I suppose the Government are going to 
adhere to the absurd position they have 
taken up. The only conjecture which I 
can throw out to the House as giving 
even a plausible explanation of their 
astonishing conduct is that this Act was 
passed when Ireland had an independent 
Parliament. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : It was passed, 
at all events, before the Union. It was 
passed when there was a Legislative 
Assembly sitting in College Green, and 
when, therefore, some few of the bless- 
ings which the right hon. Gentleman 
hopes to confer on Ireland by this Bill 
were enjoyed by that unhappy country. 
Though the Act was not passed by 
Grattan’s Parliament, I am not aware 
that Grattan’s Parliament showed any 
special objection to it. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: They did. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, they 
did not repeal it. The Act has never 
been put into operation since the Union ; 
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and, therefore, I am driven to the sup- 
position that the application of this Act 
is one of the grievances and injustices 
which the Union inflicted on Treland, 
and which the right hon. Gentleman 
desires to restore. For 93 years Ire- 
land has been deprived of the blessing of 
having her Habeas Corpus Act sus- 


Government of 
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pended at the will of the Executive | 


Government. 
come to an end, and let us 
the happy condition of affairs before 
1800, Let us give the Irish a Parlia- 
ment to sit in College Green, and then 
these hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way can exercise in Ireland, or advise 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to exer- 
cise, powers which we in England would 


Let that state of things | 
restore | 


no more give to the Executive Govern- | 
ment than we would abolish the Habeas | 


Corpus Act itself. 
ment must feel that the course they have 
pursued was the strongest commentary 
upon the limitations put upon the Irish 
Parliament. They have always com- 
plained of us for thinking it possible that 
the powers granted to Ireland might be 
abused. The Prime Minister has never 
been weary of informing us that we 
credit hon. Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way with a double dose of original sin. 
Well, even take the other theory —what 
has been called the angelic theory—is it 
too much to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he is willing to give them a power 
which he would not dare to ask for him- 
self, or for the Executive authority, in 
this country ; to give to the Irish Execu- 
tive the right at any moment on their 
own judgment and on their own inter- 
pretation of the facts of the case, to 
deprive every single subject of Her 
Majesty in Ireland of that which we all 
believe to be the most precious birth- 
right of Englishmen ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sorry that I was precluded from following 
the late Attorney General, because after 
hearing the speeches of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Kerry and my right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
I had arrived at the point of view that 
there was no occasion to make this a 


of the House. But the right hon. Gen- 


tleman the Leader of the Opposition in 
the remarks he has made has done nothing 
but try to throw difficulties in our way. 
He has done nothing but follow the 


I think the Govern- | 
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course usual with those sitting on the 
opposite side of the House—I do not in- 
elude the late Attorney General, whose 
whole argument was such as might pro- 
perly be addressed to the House—the 
right hon. Gentleman has cast into the 
Debate every provocative and exasper- 
ating element. I admit no syllable of 
what the right hon, Gentleman has said 
about the position of the Government, 
and much less the extravagant and mis- 
representing account he has given of the 
speech of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General. I cast out of this dis- 
cussion all considerations of an angry 
and controversial character which the 
right hon. Gentleman has done his best 
to introduce into it for the purpose of 
poisoning the Debate. I have done with 
the right hon. Gentleman and mean to 
address myself to the question, and there- 


‘fore not the question as it has been 


treated by the right hon. Gentleman. 


'To him it will seem strange and inere- 


dible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
the Government are anxious, in looking 
at the second Amendment of my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury, to treat it in the same spirit as we 
treated the first. The first was more 
easy to master than the second, and we 
accepted it, intercepting even the speech 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would perhaps have been glad to deliver, 
and we, of course, ready to hear. That 
was the spirit in which we desired to 
approach the second Amendment. It 
Was not easy, at any rate, for me, being 
the person greatly responsible for this 
Bill, and not having the advantage of a 
legal training and knowledge, to obtain 
the clear view of the law as it stands, for 
which I am indebted to the Law Officers 
of the Crown. I admit that there were 
in my mind two presumptions adverse to 
the Amendments. As to the first I 
thought—Here is a question on two Irish 
Acts not easy to master on its merits ; 
are we, having been led for 70 odd days 
through the ambages of this Bill, by the 
ingenuity of the hon. Gentlemen who 
form the two sections of the Opposition, 


‘to be led into a fresh hopeless tmpasse— 


matter of division between the two sides | namely, this: that it is our duty to review 


the Statute Book of Ireland, and our 
duty to form an opinion upon the pro- 
visions found in that Statute Book, and 
our duty to repeal in this Act everything 
we are not prepared on principle to de- 
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fend ? I am not ashamed to say—and I 
do not think the House will be displeased 
to hear it—that, in my opinion, that was 
an absurd proposition ; and I do not want, 
if I can avoid it, to be led into the defile 
of a new Thermopyle. From day 
to day and week to week, in the course 
of these discussions, there have been 
raised, in the aggregate, scores of ques- 
tions, always with the declaration on the 
part of the speaker that the point he was 
about to raise was, perhaps, the most 
important of all. It did not signify 
whether the point was the size of a 
mountain or the size of a mouse. This 
has been the habitual and invariable 
practice. On that ground, therefore, I 
had a presumption against the Amend- 
ment. These things come up rapidly, 
and we have not time for full consulta- 
tion on the subject ; but I admit that I 
had a presumption against the Amend- 
ment, and it will be admitted it was 
perhaps not unnatural, I had another 
difficulty. It was that the Amendment 
touched on a purely Irish matter, a 
matter which it would be most equitable 
and most considerate for this Parliament 
to leave to the Irish Parliament. I do 
not ask the Leader of the Opposition to 
accompany me in that statement. He is 
justified in looking at me as I look at 
him—under the influence of an inveterate 
and blinding prejudice. But I had that 
impression. It was my first impression 
that this was a matter that ought to be 
left to the judgment of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. We have shown, I hope, that we 
intended to act loyally by that Parlia- 
ment. We have debated the whole 
subject of the legislative power of that 
Parliament to deal even with the great 
and solemn subject of the habeas corpus. 
But as regards this question, applying all 
your magnifying glasses to it, you cannot 
extend it very much beyond the dimen- 
sions of what is called an animaleule. It 
was « small affair. 
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It is a question of a | 


particular provision existing on the Trish | 


Statute Book, with regard to which, 


the Solicitor General has most properly 
shown, it may be beneficially used on 
certain occasions, yet it is not defended 
on its merits in the sense of saying that 


if it did not exist, and if it was a question | 
of passing it, we would be ready to | 


support and defend it. It is a matter of 


some interest to consider what is the 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


history. 
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history of this Statute. I do not say that 
we know it exactly, but I know this: 
that during the last half of the last 
century—I do not speak to the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin, who said that I 
knew nothing about Ireland, so that I 
will beg my right hon. Friend to shut his 
ears. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I never made 
that unqualified statement. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The state- 
ment admits of little qualification. What 
was the history of the Irish Parliament 
during the latter half of the last century ? 
No doubt it was a Body subject to 
enormous and almost enslaving influence, 
largely tainted, through English influence 
and through the incessant action of the 
English Executive, by pecuniary cor- 
ruption, Yet such was the virtue of the 
representative principle that that Parlia- 
ment was a patriotic Parliament, and it 
began in the time of Mr. Lucas, and it 
carried steadily forward, according to its 
limited means of operation, a crusade of 
liberty, partly against the influence of the 
aristocraeyv—which I admit had the 
national spirit—and, above all, against 
the erushing power of what was called 
the Protestant ascendency, with which I 
by no means identify the Irish aristo- 
cracy of the last century, and against the 
English Government which inspired. and 
sustained that Protestant ascendency. 
Therefore came the long battle of the 
Octennial Bill. No better instance could 
be found in any piece of Parliamentary 
history ofa gallant struggle,maintained and 
won with forces apparently slender, 
against an overwhelming host in oppo- 
sition. Long was the fight for the 
Septennial Bill. At last, when the 
English Government gave way, they had 
not the grace to give way without 
making a change, so the Septennial Bill, 
in a tyrannical and narrow spirit, was 
changed into an Octennial Bill. It is 
permissible to construe a later series of 
incidents by examining the character of 
a former series, Perhaps it cannot be 


although, as my hon. and learned Friend | demonstrated, but it is agreeable to all 


analogy, that the Act for introducing 
into Ireland the privilege of the habeas 
corpus in 1781, when Poyning’s law was 
still in foree, was due to the same gallant 
national spirit that had carried the 
Octennial Act. That is how I read Irish 
But the power in the Irish Act 
is not one I am disposed to cling to. It 
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was not the right hon. Gentleman the | 
Leader of the Opposition that converted 
me. I was converted by two speeches, 
one of which he censured, while of the 
other he took no notice at all—that of the 
hon. Member for North Kerry. [Oppo- 
sition laughter.}| What! will you not 
allow the hon. Member for North Kerry 
to convert me to your views? That is 
really most astonishing. Do allow the 
hon. Member for Kerry, at all events, 
that degree of liberty. I entertain aj 
shrewd suspicion that if the hon, Member | 
were to make a speech that entirely 
coincided with your views and feelings, 
you would give him just as enthusiastic 
cheers as you now awarded, not from 








inveterate love of the individual, to 
the vight hon. Member for West 
Birn¥agham (Mr. J. Chamberlain). 
The hon. Member for North Kerry 


argued—and argued boldly—that this 
matter of exception from the right of 
habeas corpus made by the proclamation 
of the Executive Government is, and 
must be, an Imperial matter. I confess 
I think there is very great force in that 
statement. The Attorney General took 
particular notice of that statement, and 
he arrived at a conclusion which was not 
quite the same as that arrived at by the 
late Attorvey General. Ido not say it 
in a controversial spirit, but [ think my 
hon. and learned Friend absolutely de- 
monstrated that this is an Imperial 
matter ; that foreign invasion is war, and 
as war it is shut out from the powers of 
the Irish Legislature ; that rebellion is 
rebellion against the Crown; and that 
proclaimed rebellion striking at the very 
heart and centre of the Government is 
likewise war levied against the Queen, 
and is distinetly and indisputably an 
Imperial matter. As I listened to the 
argument of the Attorney General, I 
was confirmed in my acceptance of what 
has been said by the hon. Member for 
North Kerry. My hon. and learned 
Friend has so entirely cut the ground from 
beneath the feet of myself and the Chief 
Secretary that we feel we cannot carry 
out our desire to leave this matter to the 
Irish Legislature. The Government are 


now convinced that the matter is bevond 
the eognisance of the Irish Legislature, 
and I think the best course is todo what 
we have done in relation to the supre- 
macy, and what we have done to the 
best of our ability upon every occasion 
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without exception on every Amendment 
and every clause that has been proposed 
during the course of the Bill, and that 
is to accept it unless there is a good case 
against it. In that manner we wish 
to deal with the Amendment of my right 
hon, Friend, and we shall consequently 
not oppose it. 

*Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.): I 
heartily rejoice to hear the conclusion at 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
airived. I think there can be no doubt 
whatever as to the true interpretation of 
this clause which it is sought to have 
added to the Bill. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the offences are 
Imperial offences, and that by one mode 
or the other, either by the train of 
reasoning suggested by my hon. Friend 
beside me (Mr. Sexton) or that suggested 
by the Attorney Geuveral, it is plainly 
made impossible to conclude that, with 
reference to invasion or to rebellion, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland could, in 
his position under this Bill, act upon 
the advice of the Irish Executive. 
But, Sir, whether he acts upon the 
advice of the Irish Executive or not, or 
whether the question to be tried is a 
question of rebellion, or that minor ques- 
tion of Ulster resistance which has really 
given rise to this proposed clause, I 
equally resist, from my point of view, 
the maintenance upon the Statute Book 
of this authority, as opposed to the spirit 
of liberty, as putting Ireland in an 
inferior position to the Sister Island, and 
as imposing a mark of degradation on her 
which I do not believe she deserves. 
Sir, if from these Benches that proposi- 
tion which has now been accepted by the 
Government had been made, if the proposal 
had been made which has fortunately 
been made from the opposite and unsus- 
pected Benches, that the arbitrary power 
which has remained since before the Union 
in the hands of the Executive, capable of 
being used upon emergency, and which 
stillso remains, should now be taken away, 
we should at once have been told that we 
were anticipating the separatist ten- 
dencies of the Bill, that we wanted to 
pave the way for them to make it easier 
to rebel and to accept the embraces of 
the invader. I rejoice to receive this 
testimony from the Liberal Unionist and 
Conservative Benches that the security 
which has existed upon the Statute 
Book against rebellion in Ireland and 
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against invasion iv Ireland up to this 
date may be appropriately and with 
safety removed coincidently with the 
granting of self-government to Ireland. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The next new 
clause is out of Order—namely :— 
Lord George Hamilton—Page 2, after | 


Clause 3, insert the following Clause :—* The 
Irish Legislature shall not have power to pass 
Resolutions, or discuss any question affecting 
the Navy, Army, Militia, Volunteers, and any 
other military force, permanent military 
force, permanent military camps, magazines, 


arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings, | 


unless the assent of the Lord Lieutenant has 
been previously obtained.” 

, : , ‘ 

The new clause following is outside the 
scope of the Bill—namely :— 

Mr. Maclure—Page 5, after Clause 8, insert the 
following Clause :—“ In elections for the Irish 
Legislature, women who possess the qualifica- 
tions which entitle men to vote shall be equally 
entitled with men to be registered and to 
vote.” 


And the clause following would be more 
appropriately moved as an Amendment 
to Clause 3—namely ;— 


Sir John Gorst—To insert the following 
Clause :—*“ Unless and until Parliament shall 


otherwise determine the Irish Legislature shall | 
not have power to make laws in respect to the | 


following matters :— 

(i.) The hours and conditions of labour of 
persons employed in factories, workshops, 
and mines ; 

(ii.) Bills of exchange 
notes.” 


and promissory 


The first new clause in Order is that in | 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman | 


the Member for Bury. 


Sir H. JAMES said, he rose to move 
in page 5, after Clause 9, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Register of electors.) 

“After the appointed day there shall in 
every constituency be a separate register— 

(1) of the electors of Councillors of the 
Legislative Council ; 

(2) of the electors of the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly ; and 

(3) of the electors of Members of Parlia- 
ment ; 


and no elector shall be entitled to be placed on | . : : 
| refuse to give equality of voting power 


more than one of such registers in respect of 
one and the same qualification: Provided that 
every elector may select the register upon 
which his name shall be placed.” 


{COMMONS} 
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| this matter, and might be of opinion that 
this Amendment, too, might be a good 
addition to the Bill. His object in 
bringing forward the clause was to call 
attention to the great discrepancy that 
would exist if this Bill were passed as 
it stood between the power of voting 
which would be conferred by the Bill on 
_ the Irish electors, and that which would 
remain in the hands of the British 
electors. There were two points of view 
from which the Amendment could be con- 
sidered :—In the first place, from the 
| point of view of the right to vote of the 
British and Jrish voter; and, in the 
| second place, from the point of view of 
the effect it would have in Ireiand, and 
on the different class of voters existing in 
that country. Of course, this Bill did 
not touch the British elector at all; and, 
therefore, he would remain possessed of 
his present power to vote for a Member 
of the Imperial Parliament in respect of 
one qualification. He understood there 
were many hon. Members in the House 
who desired equality as regarded voting 
power, and who thought that the 
possessor of one qualification and the 
| possessor of many qualifications should 
each have only one vote. He was 
accepting the view of the Liberal Party 
for a moment, and was making a special 
| appeal to Members of that Party to extend 
that principle of equality of voting power 
_to every voter of the United Kingdom. 
'This had been the principle that the 
Government had been urging during the 
| whole conduct of the Bill. They had 
chided their opponents when they had 
asked for different electoral laws as 
| between Ireland and Great Britain. The 
| other night, on the subject of illiterate 
| voters in Ireland, the Government told 
| the Opposition—* You have made out a 
case for altering the privilege given to 
illiteracy in Ireland; but we cannot 
carry out the change unless it is apphed 
to the United Kingdom, because there 
must be equality alike in the case of 
privilege and abolition of privilege 
throughout the Three Kingdoms.” Well, 
let them carry that principle into effect 
now. Why should the Government 








in Great Britain and Ireland? How 


| could they defend proposals that would 


give an enormous preponderance of this 


It was possible that the Government | voting power to the Irish elector as com- 
might have had their attention brought to 


Mr. Blake 


pared with the power exercised by the 
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elector in Great Britain? Would the 
House mark what would be the voting 
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power which would be exercised by the | 


Irish elector ? He would, in the first | 
place, possess the same voting as that | 
which the British elector would possess. 
He would record his vote for a Member 
of the Imperial Parliament, and in that 
respect England and Ireland would be | 
on equal terms. But what voting power 
would the Irish elector possess besides ? 


He would have a right to vote for the | 


Irish Legislature, and in some constitu- 
encies he would vote for three Members 
for the Irish Assembly. He would, 
therefore, in those constituencies have 
the power of returning 1-34th of the 
whole Assembly, and if he had a £20 
qualification he would get another vote, 
and would have power to return 1-48th 
of the Legislative Council. Consequently 
for one qualification he would have 
power to give three Parliamentary votes; 
and, instead of being allowed to vote for 
only one Member of Parliament, he 
would be allowed to vote for five Mem- 
bers. Was that equality? On what 
principle was this voting power given 
to Ireland and withheld from Great 
Britain ? Was it on the ground 
of superior intelligence? That had 
already been met by the proof of the 
illiteracy in Ireland and the extent to 
which it existed. Was it on the ground 


by 


|“ That 


/CHEQUER 


of superior loyalty, or of greater interest | 


in all that concerned this country and 
this Empire ? He knew of no reason for 


giving this superiority to Irish voters | 


unless it was the necessity of the Bill, 
and because the Government desired to 
carry Home Rule into effect. Well, if 
they wished to carry it into effect, they 
should do so on sound lines. They should 
uot do it by creating anomalies, and an 
absurd superiority of one part of 
the United Kingdom over another. 
great many who thought on these matters 
were of opinion that the end of attaining 
Home Rule did not justify the means in 


the shape of putting such powers as these | 


into the hands of one body of men, 
There was no argument for the ine quality, 


A ! 
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| If he was told that it was necessary to 


give this power to the Irish elector, in 
view of the fact that these Legislative 
_ Bodies were created, then he maintained 
that it demonstrated the absurdity of 
Home Rule altogether. When they came 
to consider the Irish aspect of the case 
he admitted that there was more difficulty 
in dealing with the clause ; but the ques- 
tion of the effect of the proposal under 
the £20 qualification on Nationalists and 
Unionists he would leave to be discussed 
the Irish Members, who would, 
naturally, be more qualified to speak on 
the matter than he was. It was upon 
the enormous superiority which would be 
given to the Irish elector that he desired 
to take his stand. It might be necessary 
to keep three registers, or to use three 
columns in the one register. The elector 
would be free to choose for which 
Assembly he would record his vote. 


Clause (Register of Electors,)—( Sir 
H. James,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
(Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, he confessed that when he saw the 
Amendment on the Paper he was at a 
understand its object. He 
gathered from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that it was to exhibit the 
absurdity of Home Rule. Well, he had 
no doubt that, from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s poiut of view, that was an 
adequate object; but it was not an 
adequate object from the point of view 
of the Government. He regarded the 
proposal asabsurd. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed that an elector who 
voted for a Member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment should not vote for a Representa- 
That might be 


loss to 


‘tive at Westminster. 
extremely convenient for the Irish 
Unionists, for the Nationalists would, 


naturally, vote for Members of the Irish 
Assembly ; they would be disqualified 


unless it was said that in Great Britain | for voting for Members of the Imperial 


the elector had the right of voting at | Parliament, 


County Council elections, Buta C ounty 


and that would give the 
Unionists the opportunity of electing all 


Council was only a Local Body, and he ! the Irish Representatives at Westminster. 
assumed that the Irish Legislature would 
establish simiiar Local Bodies in Ireland 
for which the Irish elector would vote. 


That was hardly a proposal the right 
hon. and learned Member could expect 
the Government to accept. The right 
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hon. Gentleman had said that to give 
the Irish elector the power to elect 
Members of the Irish House of Commons 
and for the Irish House of Lords would 
be to give him an enormous advantage 


Government of 


over the elector of the United Kingdom. | 


But, as a logical result of his proposition, 
why did he not say that an Englishman 
should vote for the House of Lords ? He 
was glad to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man entertaining such advanced views— 
because he considered it an enormous 
advantage to the Irish elector that he 
should be able to vote for a Second 
Chamber. But the Government could 
not accept the Amendment, which he 
could hardly treat as serious, when it 
proposed that, because an Irish elector 
had a vote for a Representative to look 
after his local and domestic interests, he 
should not have a voice in the election 
of a Member to look after his Imperial 
interests. He did not think it worth 
while occupying the time of the House 
in discussing the proposal. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.) did not think that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was justified in 
disposing of the Amendment so cavalierly 
as he had done. He confessed he shared 
a little the view of the Chancellor of the 
Exehequer which led him to object to 
the Irish elector being deprived of a vote 
for the Imperial Parliament because he 
had a vote for the Irish Parliament, be- 
cause, so far as they had succeeded in 
distinguishing between the business 
which was to be carried on in the two 
Parliaments, undoubtedly there were two 
interests in which every individual ought 
to havea share. It was right that he 
shoull have a vote for the Imperial 
Parliament and for the Irish Chamber ; 
but that did not touch the anomaly that 


the Bill would give him two votes for 


the Irish Parliament if he happened to be 
a £20 holder. He did not, however, 
feel that the matter was of very much 
importanee ; but when the Government 
were defending the proposal of a 
Second Chamber they did so on the 
ground that the Chamber was to be 
something different from the Lower 
Chamber—a Body which was to secure 
time for deliberation on all questions 
discussed. If anything like extreme or 
doubtful measures were proposed in the 


Lower Chamber, the object, as stated by | 


the Government itself, was that the 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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| Upper Chamber should be a Conservative 
| Body whose action would be likely to 
| give time for the further discussion of 
those doubtful questions. That being so, 
'they ought to have a separate con- 
stituency for that Body to secure “a 
| conflict of interest” —which was one of 
| the expressions used by the Government. 
| This was one of the objects his right 
| hon. Friend had in view, and it was one 
to which the right hon. Gentleman the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
_ paid the slightest attention. This, how- 
ever, was not one of those questions they 
|need press at any length; therefore, if 
the Government would not accept the 
Amendment, he would ask his right hon. 
Friend to withdraw it. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, he 
did not know whether the Unionist 
Members from Ireland would agree with 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. What was that suggestion? It 
was that the voters who were qualified to 
vote for Members of the Upper Chamber 
should not vote for the Lower Camber. 
The result of that would be that if the 
170,000 persons who voted for the 
Councillors of the Upper Chamber were 
not to vote also for Members of the 
Lower Chamber, the popular side with 
which the present Irish Party were 
supposed to be identified would be, un- 
doubtedly, increased, and the strength of 
the loyal minority would exist in the 
Upper Chamber. He would like to ask 
any of the elected Representatives of the 
Unionists in Ireland whether the loyal 
minority in that country would agree to 
that suggestion? According to it the 
prospective minority, the 170,000 £20 
electors, while having votes for the 
Upper Chamber, should be entirely ex- 
cluded from elections for the popular and 
more powerful Body. The right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that the electors 
| would exercise a choice, but the effect of 
the present Amendment would be that 
‘the £20 electors would vote for the 
House which would only have the power 
of veto, and would have no vote at all 
for the House which would have the 
final power of passing the Bill into law 
in the joint Session of the two Houses. 
He thought that no Member of the 
Unionist Party, no Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, no English Member even would 
suggest that that would be a wise or 
‘considerate manner in which to deal 
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with the question as regards the loyal 
minority. The Amendment seemed to 
him unintelligible. It was partly super- 
fluous and partly nonsensical. The first 
part was nonsensical and the latter was 
superfluous. There would, in any case, be 
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three registers. There would be a 
register for the Council, because the 
qualification was a £20 rating. There 


would also be a register for the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and one for the Imperial 
Parliament, because the number of Mem- 
bers to be returned to each Body was 
different. The areas would be different, 
and there would of necessity be separate 
registers. Therefore it did not need the 
intervention of the right hon. Gentleman's 
Amendment to secure that there would 
be three registers. The Amendment 
provided that each election should be 
only on one register, and he must select, 
therefore, which one he would be on. 
But, suppose an elector did not select a 
particular register, there was no power in 
anyone to make achoice for him, and he 
would be shut out altogether. Then, 
suppose the electors all selected to vote 
for the Irish Legislature, there would be 
none leftto elect Members to the Imperial 
Parliament. Then, again, there might 
be some strong Imperial interest or some 
important Irish interest to be decided by 
the Imperial Parliament, and electors 
might choose to be on the Imperial 
register, so that there would be none left 
to elect the Irish Legislature, which 
would then fall through. Considering 
the acute, plain-thinking intellect of the 
right hon, Gentleman (Sir H. James), he 
was surprised to find him responsible for 
this clause, which was the greatest piece 
of blundering that he had yet seen in 
connection with the Bill. 

Mr. ROSS said, the hon. Member who 
had just sat down was anxious to know 
what were the views of the Ulster Con- 
servative Members on the Amendment. 
Well, he (Mr. Ross) thought he was 
expressing the views of those Members 
when he said that, as they believed that 
the Legislative Council would afford them 
no protection whatever, they did not take 
the feeblest interest in the mode in which 
it was to elected. They did not 
regard it as in any way distinet in point 
of character from the more popular 


he 


Assembly; and, therefore, they cared very 
little about the manner in which the two 
Bodies were to be elected. 


But now that 
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the Amendment was before the House 
he wished to point out the extraordinary 
condition to which Ireland would be re- 
duced by the Bill. It seemed to him 
that the entire time of the population 
would be taken up with elections and by 
looking after the registers. They had 
just heard from the hon. Member for 
North Kerry the statement that there 
would be three registers in Ireland. He 
(Mr. Ross) agreed with that. But that 
would necessitate the holding of three 
Revision Sessions for the purpose of 
finding out who were the proper persons 
to be put on the lists. Considerable 
time would be taken up by this. They 
would have the Parliamentary franchise 
to elect 80 Members to the Imperial 
Parliament. In a short time, it was 
said, a system of Local County Govern- 
ment would be set up. A different 
register would be required, so that the 
Irish elector would have to spend the 
best part of his time in getting himself 
placed on the lists, and in exercising the 
privilege so conterred upon him. He 
thought it was perfectly clear that if 
they had no other objection to the Bill 
they had this one—that it was deficient 
in simplicity. 

*Mr. BLAKE said, the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had announced 
that the Irish Uuionist Members would 
take no interest at all in the question of 
the elections for the Legislative Council, 
nor forthe Irish Assembly. He noticed that 
yesterday,on the exclusion clause, the Irish 
Unionists showed, not only by speech but 
their votes, that they entirely repudiated 
all concern with the Imperial Parliament. 
Therefore, they might take it that the 
Irish Unionist Members were prepared 
to abnegate all political interest in the 
affairs not only of their own country, but 
of the Empire about which they talked so 
much, 

Sir H. JAMES asked permission to 
withdraw the new clause. 

Motion, and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

N otice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 


Members being found present, 

Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) 
moved, in page 4, after Clause 5, to insert 
the following Clause :— 
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(Protection of the subject in Ireland.) 

“(1.) Every subject of the Queen in Ireland 
shall be entitled receive full protection and 
assistance from the Executive Government, so 
as to enable him to do any act he has a legal 
right to do, or to abstain from doing any act he 
has a legal right to abstain from doing; and if 
any Executive officer, whose duty it shall be 
to afford such protection or assistance, shall 
neglect or refuse to afford it, the person injured 
thereby may sustain an action before the Ex- 


Government of 


chequer Judges in respect of such injury, and | 


may recover damages in consequence thereof.” 


He remarked that one of the principal 
points at issue between Government and | 


Opposition speakers on the Second 
Reading of the Bill was whether the 


effective supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament was safeguarded under the Bill 
or not. It was contended by 
speakers that such supremacy involved 
control not only over the making of laws, 
but over their enforcement; and, further, 
that the supremacy was not real under 
the Bill, because the Imperial Parliament 
parted with its control over the Executive, 
and the Irish Nationalist Members would 
be in a position to enforce those laws, and 
those laws only, which they thought it 
desirable to enforce. The clause he asked 
the House to accept sought to guarantee 
to every individual in Ireland engaged in 
lawful pursuits the right to the protection 
and assistance which every subject of the 
Queen was entitled to claim. All the 
safeguards at present in the Bill had been 


inserted with the view of guarding 
against possible sins of commission, It 


was no less important to guard against 
sins of omission—omission to fulfil the 
obvious duty of an Executive to protect 
individuals in doing things they had a 
legal right to do, and to enable them to 


abstain from doing things they had a' 
In | 


many districts in Ireland in times past | 


legal right to abstain from doing. 


the lives of men who fulfilled their legal 


obligations were not worth a day’s pur- | 


chase. If police protection had been 
removed from a man who had given 
evidence against a man guilty of agrarian 
crime, and he had been left to the tender 
mercies of those who vowed vengeance 
against him, everybody knew what his 
position would have been. This clause 
sought to insure protection to such a 
man, and it provided that if such pro- 
tection was refused, he should have no 
action for damages against the Executive 
officer who was responsible, ‘The Chan- 


cellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce), in an 
Mr. Mildmay 
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article in The Nineteenth Century, 
before the introduction of the Home 


Rule Bill, said that with the police of 
Ireland under the order of an Irish- 
elected authority, the landlord might 
whistle for his rent, and that his property 
would be gone without any need of con- 
fiseatory legislation. Would protection 
be afforded in future to landlords in Ire- 
land. The Nationalist Members had 
| made direct assertions to the contrary. 
| The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) had said it would be the duty of 
the Nationalists to break up the Irish Con- 
| stabulary, and that then he would like to see 
| the Irish landlord who would dare to face 
the Irish tenant. Until the hon. Member 
for Mayo had given a more satisfactory 
explanation of -his speech than he had 
given on the Committee stage of the 
Bill Members could not afford to dis- 
regard his words. [A NaTIonaList 
Memper: One individual.] An _ hon, 
Member said “ one individual,” but these 
speeches had been constantly made in 
Ireland. Members opposite waxed very 
indignant when their own speeches were 
quoted, and they seemed to take it 
almost as a personal insult that they 
were sometimes taken at their word. He 
had no doubt they now repudiated the 
policy advocated by the hon. Member for 
Mayo, and he quite accepted their repudia- 
tion; but it must be remembered that 
these doctrines had been preached 
throughout Ireland for the last six or 
seven years, and, therefore, the mischief 
had been done. Who knew how long 
these gentlemen would continue to repre- 
sent Irish constituencies ? There must 
be many who thought that, in view 
of the repeated declarations of the Irish 


Nationalist Members, some protection 
was necessary for men who had been 


' true to the Imperial Parliament, trusting 
that the Imperial Parliament would be 
true to them. In the South and West of 
Ireland these men were in a very difficult 
| position. They had trusted in Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament was responsible for 
their safety. He maintained that Parlia- 
ment would be guilty of a deliberate 
betrayal if they left these men without a 
shadow or shade of protection in the face 
of the repeated declarations of the Irish 
Nationalist Members, and in the face of 
the teaching of those Members that in 
the days of the Irish Parliament these 
men were to be remembered. 
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Clause (Protection of the subject in 
Ireland,)—(Mr. Mildmay,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mor.ey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : I could have wished 
that the hon. Member who has moved 
this clause had abstained from those 
incendiary references to which he devoted 
a large portion of his speech. He says 
he does not doubt the sincerity of the 
repudiation by gentlemen opposite of 
utterances which under certain cireum- 
stances were, in my judgment, not un- 
natural. We need not, however, go into 
that, because the hon. Member does not 
question the sincerity of the repudiation. 
The point before the House is a very 
plain one. The clause moved by the 
hon. Gentleman is either in the law as it 
now exists, or it is not. If this provision 
is met by the existing law the hon, Mem- 
ber’s new clause is not required, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Do you 
mean the law of the land, or the law of 
the Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I mean the law of 
the land. If it is not provided for in the 
law of the land, then I submit that the 
clause is so vague in its terms as to be 
utterly unfit to be used as a ground for 
legislation. It cannot be denied that 
two Chief Secretaries have come more or 
less directly under the criticisms of the 
Courts of the land within the last six or 
seven years for failing to do exactly 
what the hon, Member, by his own clause, 
imposes upon them. The first case was 
that of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol (Sir M. H. Beach), 
who was then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and his action was criticised by 
the Lord Chief Baron in a very well- 
known judgment. If that judgment is 
good, the provision which the hon. 
Member proposes to make in this new 
clause is entirely unnecessary. There 
has also been a case during the time of 
my Chief Secretaryship when the Court 
of Queen's Bench gave a decision founded 
ou precisely the same principle as that 
laid down by the Lord Chief Baron. 
Therefore, I submit that, as the law now 
stands, there is ample security that 
the end which the hon. Member seeks to 
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attain will be guaranteed. As to the 
first part of his new clause, I should, 
without disrespect to him, call it a mere 
platitude, as it declares nothing which 
no Member of this House would deny, 
while, as far as the latter part of the 
clause goes, it is entirely superfluous. 
The hon, Member seeks to secure pro- 
tection in the shape of action against the 
Executive Government. But no lawyer 
will get up and say that the law as it now 
stands is not perfectly able to cope with 
the matter the hon. Member contem- 
plates ; and, that being so, we cannot 
assent to this new clause. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
rather glad that the audience is scanty, 
because I do not wish to appeal to 
passion or prejudices, but to the reason 
of right hou. Gentlemen who sit on the 
Treasury Bench, and for that purpose a 
small audience is best. The Chief Secre- 
tary has dealt with this matter, which 
has been raised by my hon. Friend in an 
extremely clear and able speech, with 
great fairness. He began, it is true, by 
regretting that my hon. Friend who pro- 
posed this clause had made incendiary 
references. The Chief Secretary, no 
doubt, meant that my hon. Friend had 
made reference to incendiary speeches. 
Ido not regret the reference, but I do 
regret the speeches, and I think that 
really my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary will be inclined to agree with 
me in that. It is not possible to carry on 
diseussion upon this Bill without some 
reference to these speeches—not, indeed, 
in order to condemn hon, Members oppo- 
site, about which I do not care two 
straws, but in order to indicate certain 
dangers of the situation. The Chief 
Secretary says that the early part of the 
preseut clause is mere platitude. It says 
that every subject of the Queen shall be 
entitled to receive protection and assist- 
ance from the Executive Government. 
My right hon, Friend says that not only 
is every subject of the Queen entitled to 
protection aud assistance ; but that it is 
the duty of the Legislature to secure 
that he shall have it. But will he have 
it under the Home Rule Bill? My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary says 
that security is afforded by the law of 
the land. But the law of the land will 


very shortly give place in Ireland to the 
law of the Irish Legislature if the Home 
The Irish Legis- 


Rule Bill should pass. 
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lature is to have power to repeal every 
law of the land, except those which it is 
specially precluded from touching. It 
will, moreover, have the right to make its 
own laws; and how can the Chief 
Secretary insure that the law of Ireland 
shall not be something very different 
from the law of the land as it at present 
exists ? But this is not all. Granting 
for the moment that the law of the land 
is not alterable ; granting that it will be 
the duty of the Executive in Ireland to 
maintain all the precautions for the 
security of the lives and property of all 
persons who are acting within the law, 
what security has my right hon. Friend 
that the Executive in Ireland will carry 
out the law ? I would remind my right 
hon. Friend of the view which he him- 
self formerly expressed, and which I 
think he has never changed, that the 
greatest difficulty and danger will exist 
in Ireland so long as the agrarian ques- 
tion remains unsettled. My right hon. 
Friend will not, I believe, say that he 
has changed his views on this subject. 
When my right hon. Friend first con- 
sidered the question of Home Rule, he 
stated that it would not be sufficient to 
give a National Government to Ireland 
unless, at or about the same time, the 
Land Question was also dealt with. So 
even hon. Members opposite say that is 
not true. Do they not think that if the 
Irish Parliament is left without the 
power of dealing with the Land Ques- 
tion they will find it almost impossible 
to meet the difficulties in their way ? 
The late Mr. Parnell said so in so 
many words on more than one occasion, 
Mr. Parnell said that the settlement of 
the Land Question must either precede 
Home Rule or else the Home Rule Par- 
liament must be allowed a free hand in 
dealing with the Land Question. Let us 
look at the facts as they stand at present. 
There have been three discussions as to 
the condition of County Clare. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, 
Hear, hear ! 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member has made a foolish and irrelevant 
observation. No good can result from 
it. So long as there is a district in Ire- 
land in, a state of anarchy, in which 
murder ‘and outrage stalk through the 
land unchecked, this Parliament will be 
entitled to discuss such questions. The 
interruption of the hon. Member opposite 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


Government of 
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|shows the spirit in which Nationalist 
Members even now, when they are on 
their best behaviour, regard these ques- 
tions of agrarian outrage. I feel sure 
that no man regards with greater disgust 
and loathing the state of Clare than the 
Chief Secretary. I assume that my right 
hon. Friend is doing that which he him- 
self believes to be best to alter that state 
of things, and I am sure also that the 
leaders of the Party opposite, not the 
rank and file, who sneer at those out- 
rages—— 

Mr. BODKIN: That observation 
applies tome. I did not sneer at out- 


rage. 1 sneered at the right hon, 
Gentleman’s suggestion that murder 


stalks unchecked through the land, inas- 
much as no murder of an agrarian kind 
has been committed in Clare. I have 
just as little sympathy with crime as the 
right hon. Gentleman, who makes crime 
his stock-in-trade in this House. 

Mr. J.CHAMBERLAIN : I said that 
my right hon. Friend has done his very 
best to prevent the outrages in Clare. I 
was going on toremark that no doubt the 
Leaders of the Party opposite have done 
their best to stop crime in County Clare 
at the present time. It is their interest 
to do so. I take it for granted that all 
their energies and influence are directed 
to prevent those disgraceful scenes in 
Clare which are so hurtful to the Home 
Rule cause. But my point is that, in 
spite of that, crime goes on, and I desire 
to impress upon the House the seriousness 
of this as tending to show that, so long 
as the agrarian question remains un- 
settled, we will have outrages. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The unfortunate 
state of things in Clare does not arise 
from agrarian questions. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am 
surprised at that interruption, for, 
although the outrages are not technically 
described as agrarian, they undoubtedly 
arise from quarrels between owners of 
land and their tenants. If these quarrels 
did not exist nine-tenths of the crimes 
would not be committed. I have shown, 
what I think cannot be disputed, that 
every interest of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
now lies in the direction of preventing 
those outrages. Still, so long as this 
perennial quarrel exists, it will be im- 
| possible to stop them. The Chief 
, Secretary has recognised this as clearly, 
' more clearly, than any other Member on 
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the Treasury Bench. 
takes the same view, and says that there 
is an obligation of honour on this country 
to protect the landlords, ‘The Chancellor 
of the Duchy and every man who has 
written or spoken intelligently on ‘the 


subject has impressed upon the country | 


the importance of settling the Land 
Question. We know that when the 
Home Rule Bill was introduced in 1886 
it was made almost a condition by the 
Prime Minister that the Land Question 
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should be settled at or about the same | 


time. The Government, for one reason or 
another—chiefly, I believe, because they 
did not carry the country with them on 
the point—have dropped that part of 
their plan. I am not saying whether 
they did right or wrong, but they must 
take the consequences. The Irish Par- 
liament cannot touch the Land Question 
for three years. The Government must 
anticipate that, by the necessity of the 
vase, there will be disturbance of order 
and a conflict between the owners and 
the tenants of the land even under Home 
Rule. How do they propose to deal 
with the matter? Is it the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Irish 
Members will do for the landlord what 
the British Government did forhim 7 Will 
they protect him in doing what he has a 
legal right to do? Will they protect him 
from intimidation to force him to do things 
which he has a legal right not to do ? 
That is what the British Government is 
doing to-day. Does the right hon, Gen- 
tleman pretend that the Government he 
is about to set up in Ireland will do the 
same thing. The Chief Secretary knows 
that the Government which he is going 
to set up will consist of men holding 
altogether different views in reference to 
agrarian questions from the oceupants of 
the Treasury Bench—men who have 
been connected with the Land League, 
the National League, and the Plan of 
Campaign; men who have expressed 
opinions which no Member of the Go- 
vernment will attempt to defend; and 
under these circumstances the Chief 
Secretary cannot pretend that in the Bill 
he has taken security that justice will be 
done. Hon. Gentlemen who are likely 
to form the Irish Government under the 
Home Rule scheme have been actively 
engaged in an agitation which treated as 
lepers men who had taken farms from 
which others had been evieted. How is 
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it that the lives of such persons have 
been preserved ? Does the Chief Seere- 
tary doubt that if he removed protection 
from some of these people their lives 
would not be worth a day’s purchase ? 
How are the Government going to pro- 
tect these men, innocent according to 
law, in danger according to the statements 
of right hon. Gentlemen themselves, from 
the attacks that are almost certain to be 
made upon them? I have got quota- 
tions. [Jronical Nationalist laughter.) 
Why should that be the subject of 
ironical laughter? Am I disentitled to 
quote ? [An hon. Memper : Read, read !] 
I should have thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) has 
had enough quotations. I ask why 
should exception be taken to these 
quotations ? 1 will drop them at once if 
anything like a frank repudiation is made, 
or a frank declaration of change of 
opinion ; but so long as hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, having put these views on re- 
cord, abstain from an ample retractation 
and apology, I will continue to believe 
that they represent their real opinions, 
and as such are very important elements 
and factors in the controversy. The 
hon. Member for Mayo asks for a quota- 
tion. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): No; I 
did not. The right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking across the floor, insinuated, as I 
understood, that we were afraid of quota- 
tions. I do not wish to hear my own 
speeches re-read in this House ; but if it 
amuses the right hon. Gentleman I have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I see 
the hon. Gentleman does not wish the 
quotation read, and I will not read it. 
But it is on record in many official 
documents that again and again threats 
have been used of what would be done 
to the police and the Resident Magis- 
trates if power were placed in the hands 
of a National Government in Ireland ; 
and it is perfectly certain, owing to the 
totally different sentiment that prevails 
in the two countries, that there will be 
no security for life and property so long 
as the Land Question is unsettled. In 
these circumstances the Government 
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cannot fail to recognise the necessity for 
some such provision as is now proposed 
if they meant to keep their pledges. 
The object of the clause is to make it 
so essential a necessity of all concerned 
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with the Executive in Ireland to carry | for something the poor and defenceless 
out the law of the land that any failure | man could appeal to in order to get im- 


would be almost impossible. It proposes | ‘mediate and effective redress. 


Ostra- 


that if a Sheriff in Ireland refuses to; cism had advanced into a system which 
give necessary protection to a tenant on had, obtained the approval of every 
an evicted farm he will be liable in | Member opposite, and there was not the 
damages, and I cannot help thinking that | slightest reason to suppose that system 
a provision of that kind will probably | of ostracism would be abandoned in the 


be more efficient than such Court swords | future. 


He had many cases in his 


as the supremacy of the British Parlia- | mind—one a recent one, in which a man, 


ment and the veto of the British Crown. 
If the Government recognise their own 
responsibility and carry out their own 
promises, they will provide, in some 


shape or another, against what is the | 


greatest danger of all under the new 
scheme—that of a conflict between the 
interests of the tenants and the interests 
of the landlords. 

*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he desired to give his most 
earnest support to the Amendment. 
A protection of some kind was obviously 
necessary, and he pressed the proposal 
in the clause on the acceptance of the 
Government because it had an exact 
analogy in the existing law of the land. 
There was the remedy of the Habeas 
Corpus. That remedy was assured to 
the subject by law, and the officer of 
the law who refused to give the relief 
of Habeas Corpus to the person seeking 
it was made to suffer for his conduct. 
That was exactly the kind of remedy 
that would be needed for the state of 
things in Ireland under the Home Rule 
Bill. The Chief Secretary 
that the Mover of the Amendment had 
introduced incendiary references. He 
would venture to say that this was not 
a question of mere incendiary references. 


had said | 


Hon. Members opposite, and those who | 


thought with them, might talk for ever 
in that Honse, and no one would be 
justified in taking serious notice of their 
speeches, if that were all that was con- 
cerned ; but they had in their minds the 
recollection of 16,000 felonies and 
misdemeanours, which had been de- 
scribed by the responsible officers of 


the British Government as agrarian 
offences, and which they believed 
were rightly associated with those 


speeches which had been referred to as 
incendiary. It was because they knew 
of those 16,000 felonies ‘and mis- 
demeanours taking place that they gave 
serious importance to the protection of | 
British subjects in the future, and wished | 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


| 


who had abandoned a farm for five years, 
on his return from the United States of 
America claimed the right to re-possess 
himself, without compensation, of the 
farm, though it was another man’s pro- 
perty, which had been bought and paid 
for. The tenant refused to give up pos- 
session, aud a meeting was immediately 
summoned through the public papers in 
the district, and was held. At the meet- 
ing it was decided that the occupier should 
pay a compensation of £150 for the right 
to retain his own farm, and the only amend- 
ment moved to that resolution was that 
the penalty should be increased to £250. 
That was a thing done openly and in the 
face of all men; and what were the 
chances, supposing this Government was 
established and set up in Ireland, that 
this Government would institute a prose- 
this 


cution against those who issued 
illegal decree? They wanted some 


plan by which a person so defrauded 
should be able to go to a properly con- 


stituted authority and say—*“I have 
been wronged, and I ask you to give 


me my rights.” 
An hon. MempBer: How has he been 
wronged ? 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, the 
hon. Member asked how the man had been 
wronged, when, without law, he was to 


be deprived of property he had bought 


and paid for, and that property was to 
be handed over to a man who had no 
more title to it than the hon. Member 
himself. He (Mr. Arnold-Forster) must 
say he could not explain the matter any 
differently to the hon. Member. 


An hon. Memper: But he cannot be 
deprived of his property. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said the 


| remark of the hon. Member only showed 


him—what he had long been convinced 
of—how little the hon. Member knew of 
Ireland, how little he knew of the way 
in which men who had been driven out 
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of their property by a process of law, 
perfectly well-known to anyone who 
with the terrorism 


was acquainted 
exercised in Ireland. Then there was 
the question of personal protection. He 


remembered when there were no less than 
160 persons in Ireland under personal 
protection. Of these 160 persons he only 
knew of two whose lives were attempted, 
and in that case the person protected and 
the man who protected him were shot 
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dead at the same time. But the danger 
was there, and it had been one of the | 
greatest characteristics of this agitation | 
that to be dangerous was to be safe. 
The moment they deprived these men of 
the protection which alone preserved 
their lives, they were exposing them to 
the penalty which had invariably, in 
every county South of the Boyne, been 
inflicted upon such persons. Protection 
was given now because they had an 
Executive which administered the law in 
accordance with the ideas entertained by | 
the Executive of the United Kingdom ; 
but would that protection be afforded by | 
an Executive composed of the Members 
who took a diametrically opposite view of 
the obligations of the State towards its 
citizens tothat which they, in this country, | 
had been accustomed to take. It was said 
there was some legal remedy for this. 
He was no lawyer, but he supposed it 
was meant that it was open toany person 
aggrieved to apply for a mandamus to | 
compel the Courts to do their duty. 
What was the value of that remedy to | 
any poor man in Ireland? Further, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- | 
tary (Mr. J. Morley) had himself ad- 
mitted there was a conflict at this moment | 
between the legal authorities as to whe- 
ther there was any such right given to the 
individual at all. But they had not got | 
to contemplate the law as it stood only | 
—they had to. contemplate it under its | 
changed circumstances, to look to the) 
Courts when the whole procedure of | 
those Courts should have been altered, 
when the Courts were oceupied by 
Judges and appealed to by lawyers who 
had learned from the school of hon. 
Members opposite. They knew the kind 
of principles that commended themselves 
to hon. Members opposite. Already they 
had had some indication of the injustice that 
appeared to them to be justice. There 
were other very grave elements that were 
certain to arise. They had had this ques- 
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tion argued by an hon. Member who had 
asked for a return of the nationality of 
the men employed in the Haulbowline 
Dockyard. It was an Admiralty Dock- 
yard, supposed to be under the control of 
the Admiralty, and open to promotion by 
merit and seniority only, and the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty(Sir U. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) was asked if he would give the 
Return of the nationality of all emploved 
inthe Dockyard. What did that mean ? 


| It did not mean they were to be told whe- 


ther these men were Frenchmen or Ger- 
mans, but whether they were Irishmen, 


| Scotchmen, or Englishmen, and he said 


the animus of this question was plain, 
and went to this—that there was an in- 
tention to distinguish between persous 
who were born or resident in England 
and persous born or resident in Ireland. 
Another question was put down on the 
Paper of the House—whether asked or 
not he did not know—but it illustrated 
the animus to which he had referred. 
The question was whether it was in- 
tended to appoint Roman Catholics and 


Irishmen, instead of Protestants and 
Englishmen, to the Post Office in 
Dublin ? This was an Imperial service, 
and the only signification of a ques- 
tion like that was that there was 
jan intention to differentiate between 
‘citizens of the United Kingdom— 
between the place in which they 


resided and that in which they hap- 
pened to be born. They were in danger, 
if this Bill passed, of there being some 


}attempt to differentiate, and if this dif- 


ferentiation were made it ought to be 
open to every one of Her Majesty’s 
subjects who felt aggrieved to appeal to 
some tribunal which would give speedy 
and effective remedy under the com- 
pulsion of a large personal mulet if 
justice was not done. There had been, 
throughout the whole argument in sup- 
port of the Bill, an attempt to degrade 
the citizenship of Her Majesty's subjects 
in Ireland, to put them on a subordinate 
footing, not upon an equality, with 
Her Majesty’s subjects in England and 
Scotland. ‘There were many persons in 
Ireland who believed one of the first 
things that would happen on the esta- 
blishment of this Irish Parliament would 
be to realise the intensity of that degra- 
dation, and make them feel they were 
subject to that inferiority and deprived 
of the rights which the subjects of the 
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Queen in England and Seotland could 
claim and exercise without danger ; and 
it was for such persons as these, who 
would all belong to one Party, that the 
hon. Member below him moved this 
clause. Not long ago it was laid down 
as a doctrine to be accepted that it was 
the duty of debtors in Ireland so to 
fashion their debts that a certain class of 
creditors should be excluded. That was 
at variance with the law of the land, 
and yet it found favour with hon, Gentle- 
men opposite, was conceived by them, 
and was their settlement of a certain 
economic difficulty. If such a thing were 
done, surely the aggrieved were entitled 
to a remedy. They were told these 
remedies existed already, but they did 
not and could not exist under this Bill, 
and the proof of it was contained in the 
four corners of the Bill itself. A citizen 
in Treland would enjoy divided liberty ; 
part of that liberty they would enjoy under 
the Constitution, and part under the laws 
of the Trish Parliament. So far as the 
laws of the Irish Parliament were con- 
cerned, it might be said that the Lrish 
Executive would properly enforce them ; 
but when they came to the rights of the 
British citizen they required further 
Exeentive power which would guarantee 
to a British citizen in Connaught exactly 
the same redress that was obtainable by 
a man in Yorkshire or Middlesex. The 
fact that they had brought in the Ex- 
chequer Courts was proof that to the minds 
of the Government there was necessity 
for a tribanal of this sort. What was 
the need for this tribunal if the Irish 
Courts, as constituted by the Irish Legis- 
lature, would do all that could be re- 
quired by the subject in Ireland? It 
was conceivable something still remained 
to be done. What his hon. Friend below 
him wanted was that aecess to those 
Courts should be easy, that the remedy 
should be prompt and should be effective, 
and until that was granted there would 
be, in the minds of a large number of 
people in Ireland, the feeling that they 
would be subject in the future, as in 
the past, to a differentiation of their 
just rights which in the past had been 
taken from them by the action of 
an irresponsible and illegal body; a 
body which, no doubt, had arrogated 
to itself immense and excessive 
powers, and in many cases, until its 
power was jhappily broken by the late 
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Chief Secretary, was able to impose its 
will. That power would be exercised 
by the same men acting on the same 
principles, and prosecuting the same ends 
under the warrant of enactments which 
they would have passed into law. What 
they wanted was some cheap and effec- 
tive remedy whereby those who felt them- 
selves to be affected might appeal to the 
broad sense of justice and the broad 
English law in its widest and best 
sense. He did not believe that security 
existed in the Bill as it stood. It was 
for the man on the hill-side, for the man 
in the cabin, who had no hope outside 
the protection given to him by that 
House, for whom he appealed. It was 
a presssing and an urgent necessity, and 
he had great pleasure in supporting the 
Amendment before the House. 

*Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I desire to support this Amend- 
ment, because I believe that it touches 
one of the most formidable consequences 
that must arise upon this Act taking 
effect, if it is possible to suppose this 
Bill coming into effect. I believe most 
confidently that great as are the dangers 
to which the minority in Ireland might 
and will be exposed from the unjust 
action of the Legislature, that the risks 
that they will run from the unjust action 
of the Executive will be far greater. This 
new clause was proposed in a very clear 
and, as I think, very persuasive speech 
by the hon, Member for the Totnes Divi- 
sion (Mr. Mildmay). How was it 
answered by the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
J. Morley)? In about three sentences. 
I always observe that any topic, any 
proposal in the discussions of this Bill 
which touch on the Irish Land Question 
are disposed of in the briefest possible 
way by whoever may be the spokes- 
man of the Government. What did 
the Chief Secretary, say? He said 
either the matter provided in this clause 
is provided for already in the law as it 
stands or it is not, and his second pro- 
position was that if it was not provided 
for, then the clause proposed was far too 
vague for the purpose. How did the 
Chief Secretary test his proposition that 
the dangers suggested were already pro- 
vided for? He cited two instances in 
which the head of the Executive for the 
time being had been brought to book for 
conduct on his part in not giving the pro- 
tection that was required by the action 
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of the Courts. Yes; but the question is 
what will be the Courts which, in the 
future, will have to deal with such ques- 
tions as this if they should arise ? and I 
observed the very strange circumstance 
that the Chief Secretary never referred 
at all to our desire to have speedy and 
prompt action of the Court of Exchequer 
in Ireland, which he must know was the 
whole operative part of the clause we 
propose. But his argument was carried 
a little further on a previous occasion by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce). 
I remember that when I pressed him 
on an Amendment that was proposed by 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Brod- 
rick), and I asked what was there in the 
Bill that provided any protection to the 
minority in Ireland agi 
action on the part of the Irish Executive ? 
The Chancellor of the Duchy said it was 
the belief of the Government that the 
reserictions which were placed by 
Clauses 3 and 4 on the action of the 
Legislature equally applied to the 
Executive, and by a roundabout kind 
of argument he seemed to contend that 
the Exchequer Judges would have the 
power of taking into consideration any- 
thing which touched upon matters which 
were reserved from the jurisdiction of the 
Irish Legislature. I think I ean show 
ina minute that even that argument will, 
so far, at all events, as it effects the Land 
Question, very speedily break down. 
But what we desire by this Amendment 
is this: to have this benevolent belief on 
the part of the Government that the 
Executive will be controlled by the 
clauses of this Bill, distinetly declared ; 
what we want is, that it should be made 
perfectly clear that those who may be, or 
who may consider themselves oppressed by 
the action of this Executive, should have 
prompt and speedy access to this Court 
of Exchequer. The Chief Secretary 
complained also of the wording of the 
clause being too vague. If that is so, 
that is a matter that can easily be 
remedied, and there are Amendments on 
the Paper standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Southern Division 
of County Dublin (Mr. H. Plunkett) 
which would make it plain. If the 
clause were read a second time, those 
Amendments could be introduced, and 
they wouid be necessary because, as we 
understand it, the police of the future are 
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to be under the Loval Authorities, and it 
would certainly be well to make pro- 
visions not only against the failure to 
carry out its duty by the Executive and 
by those officers immediately dependent 
on the Executive, but also against a like 
failure on the part of the Local Authorities. 
But, after all, this was more of a technical 
point. The Chief Secretary made no 
attempt whatever to deal with that which 
is the main purpose of the clause, the 
questions will there be danger to the 
minority in Ireland; will there be danger 
especially on questions connected with the 
land, against which it is necessary there 
should be provided for them some other 
protection to that they get from the 
Irish Legislature as it is proposed to be 
constituted by this Bill ? The Govern- 
ment themselves have introduced this 
Court of Exchequer, clothed with special 
| powers, as a kind of city of refuge to the 
| oppressed minority of Ireland—tleeing for 





safety from the evils which are coming 
uponthem. But what we want to know 
is this—Are means provided by which 
those who consider themselves thus 
oppressed will, in fact, be able to 
take advantage of the protection 
of that Court? Now, Sir, the first 
question is, will it be possible for 
the Irish Executive, if they were so 
disposed, easily to interfere with the pro- 
perty and freedom of the Queen’s subjects 
in Ireland who might belong to an un- 
popular minority ; and, secondly, is there 
reason to apprehend, if they should have 
that power, would they be likely to use it; 
is there reasonable ground for apprehen- 
sion that danger will really exist for the 
minority of Ireland? It would be easy 
to cite cases; it would be easy to cite 
classes of cases in which individuals 
who belong to an unpopular minority in 
Ireland might suffer oppression. They 
were summed up in a well-known sentence 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. When speaking in 
1886 he declared— 


* The poor, the helpless, the uninfluential, the 
farmers and labourers throughout the South 
and West of Ireland, who, at a terrible risk of 
life and limb, insisted on fulfilling their obliga- 
tions, the smaller and humbler officers of the 
law who do their duty in the bad times, will 
now be left to the pity of those who bave not 
concealed their intention of paying them out 
whenever they get the chance of doing so.” 


That was spoken in 1886, and it applies 
with equal force to circumstances which 
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surround the present Bill. But I desire this 
evening to occupy as much of the time as 
I may claim of the House in ealling atten- 
tion especially to the position of those con- 
nected with the land in Ireland, for it is a 
strange thing that all through these De- 
bates the Government had never givenany 
explanation whatever of the amazing 
change of front which they have displayed 
on this all-important question. Let me 
first ask, in passing, an answer to the 
point suggested in the Committee by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Laneaster (Mr. Bryce). 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the Exchequer Courts will be clothed 
under Clause 17 of this Bill with the 
power of interfering in questions con- 
nected with the land, beeause it is a 
matter which is withdrawn for three years 
from the authority of the Trish Legisla- 
ture; supposing they had that power at 
the time of the passing of this Bill, at 
the end of three years that restriction 
would be taken away, and then the only 
ground upon which, so far as I know, 
these questions could be brought under 
the cognisance of the Court of Exche- 
quer would have disappeared. I wish 
for a moment or two to call attention to 
the extraordinary course that has been 
pursued by the Government on this ques- 
tion of the land. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I really must 
interrupt my right hon. Friend and ask 
whether this is the proper place to raise 
the Land Question ? There are other 
Amendments on which it can be raised, 


Mr. D. PLUNKET: I have no in- 
tention of raising the Land Question. 
But of all those who will be in danger, 
I believe that those connected with land 
in Ireland will most of all for many 
years to come require the protection of 
the Executive in their every-day dealings 
with their property, and I claim the right 
not only to call the attention of the 
House to this subject, but to ask explana- 
tions from the Government upon it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: On a point of 
Order. The right hon. Gentleman now 
says he wishes to ask for an explanation 
from the Government on the Land Ques- 
tion. [Cries of “No, no!”] Well, 
upon the action to be taken by the Execu- 
tive in reference to landowners. Is this 
a proper time to put such questions to 
the Government ? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
object of the right hon. Gentleman is to 
show that if any persons are likely to be 
oppressed in future by the action of the pro- 
posed Executive with reference to the 
land they have no proper and adequate pro- 
tection under the Bill. He is in Order if 
he is about to show they are entitled to 
protection, and do not get it. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET: That is all I 
intend to diseuss with your permission 
and the permission of the House. But 
I contend, apart from that argument, 
that there is a special danger to be appre- 
hended by the landowners in Ireland and 
those who are dependent upon them from 
an Executive such as it is proposed to 
establish under the present Bill. I was 
about to call attention—but I shall not 
do so for fear I might trespass upon your 
ruling—to the way in which this ques- 
tion has been debated up to the present 
time. I pass away entirely from that 
part of the subject, and proceed to ask 
these two questions—Would the Execu- 
tive easily have the power to oppress in 
the manner deseribed in this clause— 
namely, by withholding protection and 
assistance from those who demanded it— 
and although that question is not by any 
means restricted to the owners of land, 
but applies to all the classes I have already 
mentioned, I propose at present to confine 
the observations I desire to submit to the 
House to that particular part of the sub- 
ject. Now, Sir, I ask would the Executive 
have the power easily to oppress by with- 
holding protection and assistance from 
the landowners of Ireland ? When I refer 
to landowners, I speak not only of in- 
dividuals who have their property invested 
in land, whether aequired by inheritance 
or purchased, under laws passed by this 
Imperial Parliament, but I speak also of 
those dependent for means of existence 
on the rents which landlords have a right 
to receive. I refer to the families of 
landlords and those who have charges on 
their property, and I contend that it 
would be easy for the Executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland, if it were so disposed, 
to practically ruin their property and 
deprive them of the means of existence 
by proceedings which it would be diffi- 
cult to call in question in any other way 
if they had not an opportunity of making 
an appeal to the Exchequer Court, poor 
as that remedy would be, especially if 
an Irish jary were to have anything todo 
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with the case! That is the only shred 
of protection provided for this unhappy 
class against impending dangers which 
were clearly pointed out by the Prime 
Minister in 1886. It would be easy to 
suggest instances in whieh this oppression 
might be suffered. ‘The House remembers 
with what difficulty it was, even under the 
late Government, which did its best, im- 
partially and justly, to sustain the rights 
and protect the property of the minority 
in Ireland, for the landlords to recover 
their rents, which had been fixed for them 
by the laws which were passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament, but what would be 
the case under an Executive Government 
which was not only not in harmony with 
the interests of the minority in Ireland, 
but many of whose leading Members were 
pledged by their oft-repeated declarations 
in recent years against the very principle 
and basis upon which the landed property 
in Ireland is held. I will not quote 
again the sentence, which has been already 
referred to, spoken by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
about landlords having no chance of 
securing their property under an Irish 
Executive, and that it would be well for 
them if they escaped with a» whole skin; 
but I call upon the House to remember 
that in the future, in all probability, every 
Executive officer, from the highest to 
the lowest, will not only be dependent on 
the heads of the Executive in Dublin, but 
in all probability will be greatly in 
sympathy with them, and have his sym- 
pathies excited against the minority, who 
will have to call upon him for protection. 
I ask, under such circumstances, what 
chance would «» Member of the unpopular 
minority in the South or West of Ireland 
have of doing those things which he had 
a right to do, and of abstaining from 
those things he had a right to leave 
undone Take the case of a landlord 
dlesirous of recovering his just’ rent ; 
the tenant who desired to sell the farm ; 
the man who desired to sell his interest 
in a shop which had been boycotted 
owing to the prevailing opinion of the 
inhabitants of the district 7 What safety 
would a boycotted man have in leaving 
and returning to his house, if he had to 
depend on appeals for protection and 
assistance to those who were not only notin 
sympathy with him, but who had been 
excited against the exercise of the very 
right he desired to euforee ? I ask, are 
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not the minority so placed entitled to all 
the protection that can be given them ? 
What other protection would they have 
in Ireland if they had it not through this 
solitary means of obtaining the inter 
ference on their behalf of the 
Exchequer Court? How idle _ it 
would be for any Representative of 
their own—if there were such a Repre- 
sentative in the Irish Legislature—to 
appeal for protection in such cases ! 
Imagine the Representative of the land- 
lords appealing to a Legislature, the 
leaders of the majority of whom would 
probably be such politicians as the hon. 
Members for East Mayo or Cork. Would 
it not be absurd to appeal to them to 
control the Executive in order to compel 
them to give just and sufficient protection 
for the purpose of carrying out, we will 
say an ejectment decree, or to protect 
some unfortunate man who might be the 
oceupier of an evicted farm? It is not 
necessary for me to pursue further the 
cases in which it would be easy for a 
hostile Exeeutive to practically prevent 
the Members of the minority in Lreland, 
who are interested in this question of land, 
from obtaining their just rights to which, 
as citizeus and as subjects of the Queen, 
they are entitled. But I ask, in the 
second place, is it or is it not to be 
expected that such an Executive would 
act with impartial justice, would act 
fairly, or would be likely to oppress a 
minority so situated? It is not neces- 
sary for me to make any number of 
quotations from speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers, who would, in all probability, be 
the Leaders of the future Government in 
Ireland. I might refer to old speeches 
of Mr. Davitt, who, and, no doubt, pro- 
perly from their point of view, would be 
one of the most influential Leaders of the 
Irish Legislature of the future. He has 
laid it down over and over again that, 
however he may consent to temporising 
measures, he does not admit that the 
Irish landlord is entitled even to a ticket 
which would take him to Holyhead. I 
will quote one instance, because it is a 
comparatively recent one—sinee the in- 
troduction of the Home Rule Bill in 1886, 
Here is what was said by an hon, Mem- 
ber of this House, who, I dare say, is in 
his place at the present time, and reported 
in The Sligo Champion of October 22nd, 
1892. The hon. Member for North 
Leitrim said— 
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“‘ Before I say a word on the question of the 

reduction of rents, allow me to say I hold the 
opinion that there should be no rent paid to tbe 
landlords at all. I hold that the land of this 
country was created for the use and benefit of 
those who till it, and until this question is 
settled, as it must be settled soon, there can be 
no peace as between landlord and tenant in this 
country. 
That, I think, is a tolerably strong deela- 
ration of the principles which woukl be 
likely to actuate the leading Members of 
the majority in the Irish Legislature of 
the future. But, Sir, I do not desire to 
introduce what the Prime Minister calls 
poisonous matter into a Debate of this 
kind, and, therefore, I will go to a dif- 
ferent class of authorities on this subject 
altogether. Iam arguing now, Sir, that it 
is probable the minority in Ireland might 
suffer oppression from such an Executive 
as would be created under this Home 
Rule Bill, and here is what the right 
hon. Gentleman, who is now the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, said on the 30th of 
June, 1886, after the introduction of the 
first Home Rule Bill of that year. He 
said— 

“There was another reason why he objected 
to handing over law and order to the new 
authorities it was proposed to set up. The 
Parliament in Ireland would be dependent upon 
the votes of the small farmers, who had been 
taught that rent was robbery. Again, an Exe- 
cutive would be set up in Ireland the Members 
of which had for years been preaching the same 
doctrine. Now, Mr. Gladstone and his Col- 
leagues were just men. They were determined 
that the Irish landlords should not be ruined by 
being exposed to the action of the Irish Parlia- 
ment and Irish Executive. They knew that 
under the proposals they were bringing before 
the country the Irish landlords would be ruined, 
and so they brought in the Land Purchase 
Bill.” 

Well, will anybody contend after that 
that there is not a danger that the Irish 
landlords, unless protection be given, 
will be ruined by the Executive of the 
future, and if any argument to the con- 
trary should be put forward, I will call upon 
the Secretary for Scotland to answer it. 
But, Sir, I will go to a higher authority 
still, What said the Prime Minister 
when introducing his Land Purchase 
Bill of 18867 The basis of his argu- 
ment was that the scheme was to protect 
and do justice to the interests of 
those who depended on Irish land. 
I do not wish to adopt without 
protests, some of the views put forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Of course, 
it was no part of his purpose at the time 
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to throw any doubt upon the way in 
which the Irish Members of the future 
would conduct their Parhament and their 
Executive. but he did use arguments 
gathered from a different point of view— 
namely, the results produced by the 
action of the landlords in order to 
strengthen his ease, and I claim every 
word which was spoken by the Prime 
Minister on that occasion as part of my 
argument here to-night; and however 
inconvenient it may be for Ministers to 
answer and explain every word which I 
am now going to quote from the speech 
of the Prime Minister in introducing his 
Land Purchase Bill—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER (interposing) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman was not in 
Order in reviewing legislation with re- 
gard to Irish land. He would only be in 
Order in showing that those connected 
with the land would be oppressed or 
were likely to be deprived of their rights 
without remedy or redress. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET: Of course, Sir, 
I bow to your ruling. I was going to 
refer to the observations not for the pur- 
pose of continuing the argument at all, 
but for the purpose of showing that the 
state of the Irish Land Question which 
the Prime Minister then reviewed was 
such as to produce danger to that 
minority which has to do with the 
ownership of land in Ireland, and for 
whom in his Land Purchase Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to proviae a 
means of eseape. Of course, Sir, as you 
have ruled that I cannot pursue that sub- 
ject further on this clause I shall defer to 
a future occasion what I had proposed to 
say on that question, merely stating once 
more that we are placed in an extremely 
difficult position, from the fact that the 
Government at present have given no 
explanation whatever, but, as far as I can 
see, have done their best to avoid any 
explanation of their complete change of 
front on that subject. 1 will simply say, 
in conclusion, that I believe that unless 
it is made clear that the minority in 
Ireland—landlords, tenants, or whoever 
they might be—who might be brought 
into collision with the predominating 
forces in the Irish Legislature are ade- 
quately protected through this Court of 
Exchequer and the Exehequer Judges, 
and not left to the tender mercies of the 
ordinary class of common jurors who try 
agrarian cases in Ireland, they will be 
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left without a shred of protection under 
this Bill from the dangers which they 
firmly, and as I think justly, believe are 
sure to await them at the hands of an 
Executive from whom they cannot expect 
to receive fair and impartial treatment. 
Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) thought it would conduce to the 
more rapid progress of business if the 
Government would answer speeches like 
that which they had just heard. The 
Irish Chief Secretary said that this clause 
was a platitude in thiscountry. [Mr. J. 
Morey: The first half of it.] It was 
true that in this country it wasa platitude. 
Every subject of the Queen here was 
entitled to receive full protection and 
assistance from the Exeeutive, and did 
receive it, but it did not follow at all that 
everywhere and always that was a 
platitude. He would remind the House 
of the celebrated remark—*J ohn Marshall 
has given judgment; let him put it in 
force if he can.” That was the state of 
things in the United States where the 
Legislature and Judiciary declared its 
will, but could not obtain the assistance 
of the Executive to carry it out, and it 
seemed to him that it was exceedingly 
probable, if this Home Rule Bill came 
into effect, there would be that same diffi- 
culty that there was in America. The 
Judiciary mightdeclare the law as firmly, 
as fairly, and as justly as it chose, but it 
was likely to find a great deal of diffi- 
culty in inducing the Executive to use 
its power to carry that law into effect. 
There was an enormous amount of ris 
inertia in the Executive if it declined to 
back up the decision of the Judges, and 
that amount of vis inerti@ was what 
might have serious consequences to a 
large number of individuals in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the first 
half of this clause was in the law already. 
To a certain extent that was true. No 
doubt it was part of the Common Law, 
but then this Bill must be taken as being 
a kind of declaration of rights—a Bill 
which laid down the main principles, 
whether they were Common Law or not, 
upon which they desired the Irish Parlia- 


ment should go. What else was the 
meaning of the 38rd clause, and more 


especially of the 4th clause ? Most of 
the declarations in the 4th clause were 
declarations in many words of the 
principles at Common Law. But here 
in Great Britain it did not much matter 


so 
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whether any principle was part of the 
Common Law or part of the Statutes. 
This Parliameut had equal power to 
modify any principle, whether it was a 
principle of Common Law, or whether it 
was a principle of the Statute; but it 
would not be the case with regard to the 
Irish Parliament. The Irish Parliament 
would have full power to alter the Com- 
mon Law as much as it pleased, but it 
would not have power to alter this 
Statute, which would be the fundamental 
Statute on which they would be working, 
and, therefore, it was of the first import- 
ance that they should have embodied in 
this Act the great principles of the 
Common Law. The second half of the 
clause was no platitude, but the most 
important enacting part of the clause, and 
that was the part which referred these 
questions to the Exchequer Judges. It 
did not leave the remedy to any Judge 
in any Court in Ireland, but gave 
a special power to anyone aggrieved to 
go to the Exchequer Court and obtain 
his remedy from them. By the scheme 
of the Bill it was felt that the Exciequer 
| Judges would administer the principles 
| of the Common Law more in accordance 
| with our British ideas than the ordinary 
| Irish Judges, and that was a special 





reason why the clause should be added to 
the Act. The Prime Minister himself 
had declared in the most emphatic terms 
that there were no questions more imn- 
portant than questions of personal 
| liberty. The questions dealt with in 
[this clause were questions of personal 
| liberty, of personal freedom to exercise 
| rights given by the law of the landjand what 
they asked was that those rights should 
be secured to their fellow-subjects in Lre- 
land under the new Trish Parliament. 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
said, he should not so far offend the sus- 
ceptibilities of the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite as to the present 
Amendment as the most important intre- 
duced into the diseussions on this Home 
Rule Bill, It was not so very important, 
because, after all, it only dealt with the 
liberties and properties of the Unionist 
minority in Ireland, But if it was not 
one of the most important Amendments 
that had been brought forward, he 
ventured to think the conduct of the Go- 
vernment showed that it was one of the 
most unanswerable, because while argu- 
ment after argument had been adduced 
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in relation to this action that the Home 
Rule Government were likely to take 
upon certain questions affecting the pro- 
perty, and liberty, and privileges of Irish 
citizens, they had not had one single 


answer or one single reason put 
forward by gentlemen on the other 
side of the House as to why this 


Amendment should not be accepted. It 
was certainly a matter for reflection that 
for the purpose of withdrawing an 
Amendment the right hon. Gentleman 
took at least half-an-hour, whilst for the 
purpose of answering an Amendment 
which dealt with the preservation of the 
liberties and property of the Unionist 
minority in Ireland the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite did not deem _ it 
necessary to say one single word in 
answer to thearguments brought forward 
on those (the Opposition) Benches. The 
question seemed to him to be one they 
ought to press upon the Government, and 
it was certainly a question which those 
representing Unionist constituencies in 
Ireland were bound to press upon the 
Government. He wished to put the 
question in two ways. First, should the 
subjects of the Queen in Ireland have the 
rights which this Amendment proposed 
to givethem ? In other words, should the 
subject of the Queen in Ireland be 
entitled to receive full protection and 
assistance from the Government to 
enable him to do that whieh he had a 
legal right to do or abstain from doing 


that which he had a legal right to abstain | 


from doing ¢ Should he have that right 
or not? Would any hon. Member on 
the other side of the House get up and 
say he should not ? The Chief Secretary 
who gave a perfunctory kind of argument 
during the dinner hour, got up and made 
use of a proposition which none of them 
would contradict. He said that this was 
either the law of the land as it at present 
stood or it was not. Then he went on 
to say that, assuming it was not, the 
Amendment vague. He (Mr. 
Carson), lawyer given to taking 
technical views of words, could not see 
where the vagueness existed. The 
words had been taken from the Trade 
Union Acts and also from the Criminal 
Law Procedure Act, and even if they 
were vague surely the rights and liberties 
of the minority in Ireland were worth an 
attempt on the part of the Government 
to frame the clause in such a way as to 


Was too 
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secure the objects which they all wished 
to attain. To use the phrase of the 
Prime Minister, they were not wedded to 
the particular form of the Amendment. 
What they wanted was that the principle 
should be made clear that the liberties 
and properties of the loyal minority 
should be protected by such a provision 
as this. As regarded the contention that 
the citizens in Ireland ought to have 
these rights, no answer had been vouch- 
safed by the Government. There re- 
mained one other question, and that was— 
Was there any reason to fear that these 
rights would be infringed ¢ Nationalist 
Members had declared time after time 
that when they came into power they 
would take care that those rights would 
be infringed. [Cries of “No, no!”] 
The right hon, Gentleman opposite said 
“No, no,” but what was the meaning 
of the speech— 

“When we come out of the struggle we will 
take care that our friends shall receive their 
reward and that we shall take vengeance upon 


our enemies ?” 


It was all very well to pooh-pooh these 
matters, but he was prepared to put these 
questions to hon. Members below the 
Gangway. [Jronical laughter.) Yes ; 
that was the way hon. Members treated 
arguments, They laughed and scoffed. 
Anything, they thought, was good 
enough for the followers of the Govern- 
ment. These hon. Members, when they 
went over to lreland, made their serious 
speeches ; in that House they made their 
perfunctory and performing speeches. He 


should like to ask the Irish Members 
below the Gangway this question— 


W ould they get up in that House and with- 
draw all they had said as to boycotting 
evieted farms? Would any Irish Mem- 


i ber get up and say that it was a proper 


and a right thing for the Irish Govern- 
ment, when it was formed, to give pro- 


tection to those who had taken an 
evieted farm? Would any Member 
get up and say that? [An _ hon. 
Memner: To please you.] It was not 


a question of pleasing him. He did not 
want to be pleased, but what he wanted was 
an answer to the question as to whether 
they withdrew the specehes and renounced 
the doctrines they had been preach- 
ing in Ireland during the last 10 years ? 
Would they now say that they would 
afford the protection of the law under an 
Irish Parliament to those who had taken 
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evicted farms, and if they refused to give 
protection in such cases the Amendment 
was necessary. All that was asked by 
the clause was that some remedy should 
be left to an Irish citizen who, he sup- 
posed, had a right to take an evicted 
farm unless hon. Members opposite who 
supported the Government had adopted 
the theories of the Land League 
instead of the law of the land. 
If the Irish Government did not give this 
protection, what was the remedy which 
the Irish citizen was to have? Was he 
to have the remedy contained in the 
clause or not? If not, then, he said, the 
Government were prepared to hand over 
to the Irish Executive the full power to 
abrogate the fundamental conditions of 
social lifeand property in Ireland. They 
were entitled to know what were the 
views of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way as regarded the intimidation of those 
who had exercised their legal rights, 
whether in taking evicted farms or in 
other ways. Was it their view they 
should be protected from that intimida- 
tion Every one of those Members— 
certainly the chief of them who would 
form the Government of Ireland—had 
been found guilty by a Special Com- 
mission. [Zronical cheers and laughter.) 
Yes ; there it was again. The supporters 
of the great English Liberal and great 
English Radical Party took as arguments 
the ironical cheers of hon. Members 
below the Gangway. Was it a fact, or 
was it uot, that they had been convicted, 
by a tribunal constituted by that House, 
of having themselves practised intimida- 
tion and encouraged intimidation to those 
who had taken evicted farms? The 
matter was upon record in that House. 
[An hon, Memuer : What about Pigott ?] 
Hon. Members below the Gangway 
always wished to go off on some irrelevant 
matter. They were always anxious to 
get away from the real question, and 
their English allies were always anxious 
to assist them in doing so. He had put 
a question in relation to the boycotting 
of evicted farms, and he had quoted the 
judgment of the Special Commission 
that had found Nationalist Members 
guilty of preaching and teaching intimi- 
dation. Would any Nationalist Members 
get up now and say when they were 
entrusted with the government of Ireland 
they would take care that no such cases 
should oceur again, that they would pre- 
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vent this intimidation ? Not one of them 
could get up. They dare not. And why ? 
Because they knew very well that, how- 
ever they might repudiate these matters 
in that House, they would not for one 
moment hold the position they did as 
Members of that House were it not that 
they were prepared to carry on this 
doctrine of rapine and plunder by 
preaching this doctrine of intimidation 
in Ireland. If that was the case—and 
nobody could say it was not——{ Mr. 
W. E. Griapstone (ironically) : Hear, 
hear!] Does the right hon. Gentleman 
admit it is the case ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, 
no! I simply cheered ironically what 
appeared to me to be a most ridiculous 
statement, 

Mr. CARSON : I suppose the right 
hou. Gentleman thinks that a proper 
kind of interruption. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I gave 
a cheer which was not loud or indecent, 
but which was drawn from me by senti- 
ments Which I thought required it. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman invited me 
to rise, and then finds fault with me for 
doing so. 

Mr. CARSON said, he should be sorry 
in any way to charge the right hon. 
Gentleman with any indecency in relation 
to the proceedings of that House. All 
he could say was that when the right 
hon. Gentleman told him that his pro- 
position was ridiculous he was going 
against every fact which he at one time 
had admitted, and which had subse- 
quently been proved ina Court of Justice 
before the Special Commission. The 
right hou. Gentleman had been chal- 
lenged that evening to disprove those 
facts, but he had not thought it worth 
while to do so. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman mean by saying that the Irish 
Members were marching through rapine 
and plunder to the dismemberment of the 
Empire? What was the meaning of 
that phrase ? The meaning was this. 
The rapine and plunder was the rapine 
and plunder of Irish landlords by teaching 
people they need not pay rents ; that no 
Government ought to compel rents to be 
paid, aud that no Government ought to 
carry outevietions, That was the rapine 
and plunder, and these were the methods 
which the right hon. Gentleman said were 
adopted by hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway for the purpose of getting him 
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to adopt the policy of Home Rule. In 
these circumstances, he wanted to know, 
were not they, who represented the 
Unionists of Ireland, entitled to ask for 
protection against those doctrines of 
rapine and plunder when the men who 
preached them should have been put in 
power? ‘That was the matter that was 
put forward by this clause, and it re- 
quired an answer. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral knew the law and the meaning of the 
clause. [The Soricrror GENERAL made 
an observation which was inaudible in 
the Gallery.] The hon, and learned 
Gentleman said he was hanged if he 
did. Perhaps the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would explain to the House 
why he had gone through that painful 
operation. He (Mr. Carson) contended 
that the meaning and object of the clause 
were perfectly clear. If the officers of 
the Executive Government in Ireland were 
not prepared to carry out the elementary 
functions of Government, the citizens of 
Ireland would, under the clause, have a 
remedy in the Court which the right 
hon. Gentleman had thought it necessary 
to set up for the protection of Imperial 
interests, and would be able to obtain 
such damages as he might have suffered 
by reason of not obtaining the ordinary 
protection which every citizen of this 
United Kingdom had hitherto been con- 
sidered entitled to. What was the 
objection to this Amendment? They 
were entitled to some answer, and he 
invited one from the Secretary for Scot- 
land. Why should a member of the 
Irish minority, who had been refused 
protection, or who had found the Irish 
Executive unwilling to give him that 
assistance which he had a_ right to 
expect, be driven into a Court which 
would be responsible to the Irish 
Government alone ’ He expressed the 
hope that this clause—which, in the first 
place, declared the elementary rights 
which must be the foundation of society 
in every civilised community, and, in 
the next place, gave the protection of 
the Courts which were established to 
deal with Imperial matters—would be 
added to this Bill, which proposed to 
create an entirely new Constitution for 
Ireland. He heartily supported the 
Amendment. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar) said, he had listened 
carefully to the speeches in this not very 
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short Debate for some reference—some 
apt reference —to the Amendment 
before the Committee. He had, how- 
ever, heard nothing that he could 
construe into such reference until 
two sentences fell from the lips of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just satdown. Again, he was anxious to 
know what meaning was put upon the 
Amendment by any of its own supporters ? 
True, he heard what they had heard 50 
times before in the course of these Debates, 
of dangers to life and property. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) dwelt mostly upon 
the danger to life that was apprehended 
by the altered state of things in Ireland, 
and he supposed the right hou, Gentle- 
man imagined that that had something 
to do with this Amendment ; but he failed 
to point out what it had to do with it, 
nor was he able to see how he could 
have done so. They had got, at last, a 
sort of explanation from the hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dublin University, and what was it? 
According to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the first part of the Amend- 
ment contained a statement of the most 
elementary rights. But if it were an 
Amendment of the Common Law it was 
an Amendment couched in terms so vague 
as to be utterly unfit to serve as the basis 
of legislation, and in terms so general 
as to include matters which ought not, 
in any system of legislation, to be in- 
cluded in any enactment. Let them see 
what the proposal really was. It was 
not that there should be the protection 
and assistance which the elementary 
rights of a subject of the Queen gave, 
but that there should be protection and 
assistance to a definite end and purpose, 
which was no less than this—to enable 
any man to do an act he had a legal 
right to do, or to abstain from doing an 
act which he had a legal right to abstain 
from doing. [Sir H. James: Hear, 
hear!] Would the right hon. Member 
for Bury (Sir H. James) undertake to 
say that it was through the action of the 
Executive Government that subjects in 
Great Britain or Ireland were now enabled 
to enjoy their legal rights’ If so, he 
would entirely join issue with him, and 
deny it absolutely. The action of the 
Law Courts, which were justly indepen- 
dent of the action of the Executive, 
afforded to the subject reasonable and 
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fair protection ; and he said without the 
slightest doubt upon the matter that the 
Amendment introduced a vague and at 
the same time a general and sweeping 
test of the action of the Executive Go- 
vernment which had never before been 
attempted or conceived by any legisla- 
tion, or attempted by any Houses of 
Parliament that they had known of. 
Undoubtedly the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University was well- 
founded in saying that the words of the 
Amendment were not absolutely new. 
They were taken from the Conspiracy 
Act of 1875, and from a more recent Act 
dealing with Ireland. But in those en- 
actments the words were used in what 
context * They were Criminal Acts, and 
the sanction of them depended, not upou 
the assistance and protection of the 
Executive Government, but upon the 
due administration 
other law in the Courts of Justice. 
What was there in that Amendment that 
had to do with the administration of the 
law in the Courts of Justice? Abso- 
lutely nothing. For his part, he did not 
profess to know all the decisions that 
had been given, and his views might be 
utterly wrong ; but he would be astounded 
indeed if anyone could bring forward a 
series of authorities in our law showing 
that the protection and assistance of the 
Executive Government, not in an ele- 
mentary manner, but so as to enable all 
the results set out in the Amendment to 
be achieved, ever had heen the law of 
the land. But that was the Amendment. 
They were told that there were great 
dangers. The Government considered 
that these fears were greatly exaggerated ; 
but he would assume, for the sake of 
argument, that the dangers which were 
apprehended were real. What then ? 
The existence of these difticulties and 
dangers was not before the House, but 
the remedy against them. It was quite 
an unprecedented remedy—namely, to 
apply to set aside or render unnecessary 
the action of the Courts of Law, and to 
throw new duties upon the Executive 
Government. ‘To carry out the provision 
of the Amendment must 
provided in some way with the means of 
knowing what the legal rights of an 
aggrieved subject were. How could that 
be determined in the absence of a de- 
cision of a Court of Law ? Who gave 
jurisdiction to any officer of the Exe- 
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'eutive Government to determine what 


was a crime and what was not? 
Every Executive officer would be liable 
to afford protection and assistance. As 
he understood it, as a matter of English 
language—though he had already said 
that he did not know what the author of 
the Amendment was driving at—the 
words would imply that every Executive 
officer should afford such protection 
and assistance as would enable every sub- 
ject of the Queen toenjoy every legal right 
that he possessed. ‘ Elementary rights ” 
indeed. Why, they were unheard of, 
unknown rights, which ought not to be 
given to individuals at the cost of Exe- 
cutive officers. If such a law were enacted 
the Government of the country could not 
be carried on. No one would be mad 
enough to become an Executive officer if 
he were required to become the guardian 
of the rights of every person with whom 
he might come into contact. He would 
eall attention to the words of the clause. 
It said— 

* And if any Executive officer, whose duty it 
shall be to afford such protection or assistance, 
shall neglect or refuse to afford it, the person 
injured thereby may sustain an action before 
the Exchequer Judges in respect of such injury, 
and may recover damages in consequence 
thereof.” 

It came to this—that any individual who 
failed to procure his rights, if he thought 
that due assistance had not been rendered 
him, would have right of action against 
the Executive officer, A man might 
say—* I have not been assisted by the 
police ; I have sustained loss ; I am still 
alive, and am in possession of my facul- 


What 


ties; I) want compensation.” 
could he recover on? He ventured to 
say that hon. Members who had 


spoken on the clause had misunderstood 
it in divers ways, nove of them agreeing 
with each other. The hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Carson) had actually per- 
suaded himself that the clause recognised 
“elementary though cle- 
mentary rights could not be left to the 
ordinary law. The ordinary law was to the 
effect that the Executive officer had cer- 
tain duties cast on him, and that if he 
neglected to discharge them he was 
criminally responsible. Moreover, if by 
such neglect a citizen sustained injury, 
the Executive officer, he believed, 
could be held legally responsible. He 
believed the law extended to that, and if 


rights *’—as 
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he were asked to give an opinion on the 
point he should say that it did, though 
there would be vast difficulties in the way 
of proving any particular case. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Yes; but because difficulty 
might he in the way of giving proof it did 
not follow that the principle was not a 
sound one. Hon. Members were surely 
aware that there were many cases in 
which the difficulties in the way of 
arriving at a conclusion were insuperable, 
but in which, if the facts were once ad- 
mitted, the remedy would immediately 
follow. He ventured to say that this 
clause was an absolute novelty, which 
would throw on the Executive Govern- 
ment, in language that was vague and 
general, a vast amount of duty which, so 
far as he knew, no Executive Govern- 
ment in any Constitutional country had 
ever before been expected to perform. 
The Opposition might say—* If you do 
not like the language in which this pro- 
posal is couched bring in a clause of 
your own.” But the Opposition did not 
like the language, and they did not like the 
principle. [Opposition cheers.] Gentle- 
men who cheered so loudly should tell 
him what the principle of the Amendment 


was. Did they know anything at all 
about it’ He, atany rate, knew this 


about it—that it contained a principle 
which the Government condemned and 
could not accept. They could not agree 
that from the ordinary Courts of the 
country should be taken the duty of in- 
suring citizens in their rights—a duty 
which had hitherto been fulfilled in 99 
eases out of 100, or in 999 cases out of 
1,000 by the Law Courts as distinct from 
the Executive authority. They certainly 
could not agree that this should be done 
by an ill-considered clause which con- 
tained the germs of infinite litigation, and 
would put on the shoulders of Executive 
officers duties which they had never 
before had to perform. 

Sir H. JAMES said, that it had been 
difficult to follow the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down 
through what seemed to be a rather in- 


volved argument. He (Sir H, James) 
admitted that he did not altogether 


appreciate the view the hon. and learned 
Gentleman took on the question, But 


one or two of the sentences which had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man he quite appreciated. A great many 
supporters of the Government said that 
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they would never consent to any measure 
that would not sufficiently protect the 
minority in Ireland. What was the pro- 
tection they were now affording in the 
Bill? From what source was it to 
come unless from an efficient and vigilant 
Executive ever ready and willing to 
protect the minority ? It was with the 
desire that such protection should be 
afforded that this Ameadment had been 
framed. They were told by the Chief 
Secretary that, though he had some 
doubt on the subject, he believed this 
clause was unnecessary. But the Solicitor 
General said that he objected to the 
principle of the clause, although it only 
declared the law as it now stood according 
to the Chief Secretary. According to 
the right hon. Gentleman, the law as it 
now stood afforded sufficient protection to 
the minority, and the Solicitor General 
objected to giving that protcction. His 
hon. and learned Friend said he did not 
understand this language. He would 
tell the hon. and learned Gentleman what 
they intended it to mean, They did not 
intend that if a man was injured in his 
person or his property the clause should 
apply, for in that case civil damages could 
be obtained. It was an endeavour to prevent 
the commission of crime ; not to punish it 
after it had been committed. What con- 
solation was it toa man whose cattle were 
mutilated, whose property was destroyed, 
whose house was fired into, to tell him, 
“It is true there was no policeman on 
duty there, and no one to check the 
offender; but you can go to a Court and 
find your remedy 7” That was not pro- 
tection. ‘To give protection care should 
be taken that there was sufficient police 
—a loyal police—and that the subjects 


‘of the Crown should see that there were 


|those who would stand between them, 


when they conducted themselves pro- 
perly, and the commission of crime. 
Did the Solicitor General object to that 
principle ? Did he content himself with 
pointing out where compensation could 
be obtained for an evil, and had he no 
care to prevent that evil ? Why should 
he say that he cared not if crime was 
committed, provided the man who 
was injured obtained compensation ? 
That did not represent the peace and 
good government of a nation, That was 
the view of a lawyer; it was not the 
view of a peaceable citizen, That was 
not the principle on which they could 
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conduct the affairs of the State, saying— 
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“We will not interfere to prevent 
crime.” With regard to compensation 
for injury, it would not be given unless 
the tribunal—that was to say, the Ex- 
chequer Judges—were satisfied, first that 
there was injury, and, secondly, that 
the amount of compensation apportioned 
to it was a proper measure of compensation. 
The Solicitor General said that the 
Executive Government would not always 
be able to tell whether the claim for pro- 
tection was rightly made or not. But 
suppose a subject of the Crown said he 
was in danger, and he asked the Chief 
Secretary for protection. The Chief 
Secretary might say—“‘I know you 
ask for protection, but I cannot give you 
what you desire.” In consequence of 
the want of protection damage ensued. 
Why should not the responsibility fall 
on the Executive Government ? They 
had the power to afford protection, and 
if they wilfully abstained from giving it 
they should be held responsible. What 
the clause proposed was a most proper 
right, and one which a person ought to 
be able to enforce. It was asking for 
nothing more in the shape of protection 
than was given in this country. The 
Solicitor General said it was neither in 
this country nor in Ireland that a citizen 
required protection to enable him to do a 
legal right. They did not see much of 
it in Great Britain, but in Ireland at 
do 


this moment men were unable to 
what was legally right without pro- 


tection. They had been acting under 
protection, and their fate would have 
been sad if they had not received it. 
Mr. SEXTON: Ido not think that 
what the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James) 
ventured to anticipate in his concluding 
remarks is likely to ocenr, The right 
hon. Gentleman misquoted my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
I listened to every word of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he said 
nothing like what has been imputed 
tohim. The right hon. Gentleman put 
two alternatives. He said, either it is 
so or it is not, and he then proceeded to 
an argument in which he considered the 
two alternatives. This Amendment—I 
must be pardoned for saying so—is an 
absurd attempt to apply a provision in 
the Coercion Act of 1887, a provision 
intended to affect the relations between 
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one individual and another in regard to 
wrong done and in regard to crime com- 
mitted, to apply that provision to the 
relations between the Executive Govern- 
ment of the country and every individual 
in the community in regard, not to the 
acts done or crimes committed, but in 
regard to what any individual may be 
pleased to anticipate with regard to him- 
self. Now, Sir, might I ask the House 
for a moment to attend to the terms of 
the Amendment— 
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“Every subject of the Queen shall be 
entitled to receive full protection and assistance 
from the Executive Government, so as to enable 
him to do any act he has a legal right to do.” 
Well, a legal gentleman on this side of 
the House has just suggested that if a 
man desired to remove his furniture, a 
perfectly legal act which he has a right 
to do, he would be entitled under this 
Amendment, not only to claim the police 
to protect the furniture, but also porters 
to make the transfer, because he is 
entitled to receive not only protection, but 
“assistance to do any act that he has a 
legal right to do.” Observe the effect of 
that Amendment. It covers every act 
of a man’s life which is a legal act. The 
Government of Ireland is not unlikely to 
be harassed by persons disaffected to the 
system of Home Rule, and all any man in 
Ireland would have to do by the nature 
of this Amendment would be to go to 
the Executive Government, or, in the 
wide language of the hon. Gentleman, to 
any subordinate of that Government, and 
say, * I am about to do this, that, or the 
other thing which I have a legal right to 
do,” and, without submitting any proof 
that he was in any danger, or that the 
legal act was likely to be impeded or 
hampered, he might claim protection ; for 
it is not stated that he is bound to submit 
to the Executive Government any proof 
of the need for protection, and the Execu- 
tive Government, on his application, 
would be obliged to afford it. I ask is 
the Executive Government to have any 
diseretion ? Evidently not, because, if 
they had discretion, and they in their 
discretion refused the assistance, then no 
action would lie; but clearly the inten- 
tion is that the Executive Government 
of Ireland raises public moneys at the 
cost of the community to pay a public 
force to preserve the peace, to maintain 
good order, to secure good government 
for the whole community, yet any con- 
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course of individuals seattered over the 
country might by requisition on the Go- 
vernment claim to have that force 
diverted from the service of the public 
and applied to their imaginary needs. 
No Government could be earried on 
under such cireumstances. And not only 
that, but they might ask protection to 
enable them to abstain from doing any 
act they have a legal right to abstain 
from doing. Really, Sir, we have passed 
from the realms of actual life into the 
realms of imagination. Because any man 
has only to go to the Exeeutive Govern- 
ment !to imagine some act he wants to 
from doing, and state that 
abstinence he wants to be 
protected, I do not see if this Amend- 
ment were carried what reply 
Government would have to a demand like 
that. If they say,“* We do not think any- 
body will prevent you,” he says, “ Well, I 
want the protection,” and it appears to 
me it is his diseretion and not the dis- 


abstain 
in that 


eretion of the Government that is final. | 
If the Executive deny him that protec- | 
tion, they would be liable to be haled 


before the Exchequer Judges to answer 
for the refusal. This Amendment, then, 
is the most absurd of all the Amendments 
yet brought before the House; and then 
what happens when such a matter as I 
have referred to occurs ¢ You give the 
Legislature of Ireland power to make 
laws for every matter exclusively Irish, 
You give them power to appoint an 
Executive Government, toappoint Judges 
for the administration of the law. You 
have determined that wherever Revenue 
is concerned, or any action arises in 
regard to an Imperial Statute which can- 
not be altered by the Irish Legislature, 
or with reference to any Act passed after 
Home Rule is granted, it shall be tried 
by two Exchequer Judges. But what 
extension is here proposed 2? That in 
regard to any matter whatever, even a 


matter within the power of the Irish 
Legislature to make laws upon, if 
individual anywhere in Ireland 


any 
chooses to allege he has suffered injury 


because of the refusal of any officer 
of the Government to place at his 
personal disposal the publie forces, this 
complaint is not to be tried by any Judge 
in Ireland responsible to the Legislature, 
but by two Judges in no sense respon- 
sible to it. Even in regard to such an 


ordinary matter as a difference between 
Mr. Sexton 
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‘an officer of the Government and a 
citizen, it cannot be tried by any Judge 
/appointed by the Irish Government, but 
‘you must have two special Judges. 
| When eases of this kind arise it simply 
|means nothing more or less than this— 
| that the whole of the forces provided to 
secure peace and good order to the whole 
community might be placed at the dis- 
posal of any congregation of individuals 
\to supply and earry out their private 
purposes. Therefore, I say the Amend- 
ment should not pass. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I think the hon. Member for 
North Kerry has been stimulated by the 
_compliment—the very fair compliment— 
| paid to him by the Prime Minister with 
regard to his legal acumen in the earlier 
portion of the evening into giving a legal 
exposition of the clause wiich is now 
proposed to the House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman showed considerable cloquence, 
but he did not show any particular legal 
knowledge, for he omitted to notice the 
words—as also did the Solicitor General— 


“And if any Executive officer, whose duty it 
shall be to afford such protection or assistance 
shall neglect or refuse to afford it, the person 
thereby injured may sustain an action before 
the Exchequer Judges in respect of such injury.” 

Mr. SEXTON: The duty of the 
officer is the duty established by the first 
| part of the clause. 

*Sir J. RIGBY: I said I did not 
agree with these words, and I answered 
the inquiry in the manner the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry has adopted, 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not thing that 
the ordinary person 
reading the paragraph would come to 
that conclusion, If the reading of the 
first part of the clause be objected to, a 
very slight change will put it right, and 
we have found the Government perfectly 
ready, when they were interested in a 
proposal, to assist in putting into proper 
language any such Amendments as have 
been moved. But the Government from 
| the beginning of this discussion have 

shown that it does not interest them. 
The hon. Member for North Kerry (Mr. 
Sexton) says this is a dilatory clause. I 
‘think that anyone who has listened to 
the arguments will see that it is not a 
dilatory clause, but that the Opposition 
would not have done their duty unless 
they had submitte! to the House some 
opportunity of affording protection in the 


common - sense 
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direction indicated by the clause. We 
have to deal with a state of things in 
Ireland which was described by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Dechy (Mr. Bryce) when he said— 
“With the police under elected Boards the 
landlord might whistle for his rent. He would 
be lucky if he kept a whole skin.” 
That is the case with which we have to 
deal. The Irish Members were chal- 
lenged by my right hon, Friend (Mr. 
Plunket) 
disclaiming the language they have used. 
When the hon. Member for North Kerry 


rose I thought it was not to play the | 


role of the lawyer, but to state that he 
and his friends had abandoned the whole 
of those views with regard to evictions, 
land grabbers, and the protection which 
ought to be afforded to tenants who try 
to do their duty in Ireland. 

Mr. SEXTON: No, Sir. I think I 
am entitled to say I do not think that a 
gentleman who said in this House that he 
would be loyal to England only as long 
as England was loyal to him has any 
right to challenge us, 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I thought the hon. 
Member for North Kerry was qualifying 
to be Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
the Irish Government. I see now that 
he has changed his ré/e and intends to be 
the Attorney General. I must eall his 
reply a simple quibble—that is not too 
strong a name—for getting out of a 
serious challenge. The public will aot 
be deceived by it. A challenge has 
been given, and all the friends of the 
hon. Gentleman have sat silent around 
him. The challenge has been thrown 
down not only by my right hon. and 
learned Friend, but by several gentlemen 
opposite. [A Narionatist Memper : 
They despise it.] Do they despise the 
words of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
(Mr. Bryce) ? 

Dr. COMMINS (Cork, S.E.) : They 
despise the challenge and the challenger. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : These are inter- 
ruptions, Mr. Speaker, which will not 


promote the Debate. I am_ perfectly 
entitled to put this as the argument 


which has mainly been before the House 
—that the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite have shown the 
public that the Land Question is at the 
bottom of the Irish Question in many 
senses, and that until that question is 
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settled special protection ought to be 
given to the Joyal minority in Ireland, 
Declaration after declaration has been 
made by the Members of the Govern- 
ment to that effect. Of course those 
| words were pronounced in a different 
state of circumstances, and before 
the angelic time had set in. We really 
do ask that we should hear from the 
angels, at all events, that they have 
repented, We say to the Government— 
“ Are you satisfied to leave your declara- 
tions standing as they are, and yet, with- 
out explanation, to refuse to accept the 
protection we offer, or, if you dislike 
that, to suggest some other protection 7” 
The Solicitor General (Sir J. Rigby) has 
returned the great which the 
Prime Minister had to him 
earlier in the evening, when he covered 
the defeat of the Solicitor General and 
the Attorney General (Sir C. Russell) in 
a cloud of words. The Solicitor General 
has returned the service by diverting the 
attack on the Prime Minister by pro- 
ducing a very foggy cloud of techuieali- 
ties. Hecertainly had this advantage—that 
neither the Prime Minister nor the Seere- 
tary for Scotland, nor the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, nor any of these men who 
have held strong views in regard to the 
land, have stood up and said what they 
might say on the question. They leave 
us entirely without light, and put up the 
Solicitor General to answer with legal 
technicalities. All I that 
this is quite of a piece with the whole 
method the Government have employed 
in dealing with the question of land since 
the First Reading stage, when the Prime 
Minister forgot to state that that question 
was to be withheld from the Irish Parlia- 
ment for three years. Now that an 
opportunity is afforded for debating the 
question cf protection for the minority 
the Government shirk it, and show no 
interest in it. We know with what 
charming eloquence and vigour the Prime 
Minister addresses us when his heart is 
inthe subject before the House. On this 
“question we have been kept studiously 
| in the dark by the right hon. Gentleman, 
| 

' 


service 


rendered 


is 


can sav 


and no Member of the Government has 
thought it worth while to say why they 
| no longer think it necessary to afford the 
protection we seek to give in this clause, 
| not only to the landlords, but to the 
honest tenants and others who are en- 


gaged in agriculture. 
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Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 158 ; 
Noes 198.—(Division List, No. 261.) 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) moved to insert, after Clause 8, the 
following Clause :— 

(Attendance of Member of Executive in 

Legislature.) 

“Any Member of the Executive Committee 
may attend and speak at any sitting of either 
House of the Legislature, but shall not be en- 
titled to vote unless entitled as a Councillor, or 
as a Member of the Legislative Assembly.” 

He said this proposal was not intended 
to serve any Party purpose, and would 
excite no political passion. He did not 
know why the Government should not 
accept it at once, except that it was of a 
somewhat novel character. Its object 
was to facilitate the action of the Execu- 
tive Government in connection with the 
Irish Legislature. The system he ad- 
vocated was in vogue in France, and he 
thought it also prevailed in Germany. 
He need hardly explain to those who 
were familiar with the British practice 
that if such liberty of action prevailed at 
Westminster it would be attended with 
many advantages. A project of law 
which was thought needful by the Go- 
vernment was supported in one House by 
the Member of the Government who had 
elaborated it, who was familiar with all 
its details, and who knew the best argu- 
ments to be used in support of it. It was 
then sent to the other House, and, instead 
of being followed by its author, was 
handed over to someone who had only a 
secondary knowledge of it, and did not 
know how it hung together. This wasa 
very inconvenient state of things, for it 
must be clear to everyone that the author 
of a measure was the best person to de- 
fend its provisions and to answer the 
arguments used against it. If, for ex- 
ample, the Home Rule Bill could be 
followed to the other House by its dis- 
tinguished author the imagination would 
conceive what a very different result 
would be produced than was likely under 
present circumstances to be produced 
when a helpless and hopeless Peer ad- 
dressed a strong Opposition with a feeble 
apology for an explanation of the 
measure. When a Bill was brought in 


by the Home Secretary he was obliged to 
get hold of some Lord of the Household 
person 


or other 


holding a purely 
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domestic appointment to explain his 
measure for him in another place. 


It being Midnight, further Proceeding 
on Consideration, as amended, stood ad- 
journed. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL.—(No. 241.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress, Clause 1, 2nd 


August. ]} 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. Rosy in the Chair.] 
Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
7, afer the word “ total,” to insert the 
words “or  partial."—(Mr. Arthur 


Acland.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘or partial’ be there inserted.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that since the question was last before 
the Committee he had been satisfied that 
there were cases in which such an 
Amendment was required. He might 
say, however, that there was great dis- 
satisfaction with reference to the limita- 
tions of the half-time system. Girls very 
often lost opportunities of learning 
domestic duties under the present rules, 
and it would be very desirable if the 
half-time system could be extended to 
such cases. There were also cases in 
which parents carried on small shops and 
desired to bring up their children to 
manage such shops. It would, he 
thought, be useful and desirable that such 
children should be allowed to become 
half-timers. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, at the end of Clause, add “and in 
section seventy-four of ‘ The Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, 1870, ‘eleven’ shall be substituted 
for ‘ten.’ "—(Mr, A. Acland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I think the new 
clause (Abolition of certificates of pro- 
ficiency for purposes of employment), 
placed on the Paper by the hon. Member 
for the Kingston Division (Sir R. 
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Temple) is out of Order. Cleuse | dis- 
tinetly contemplates a standard or exami- 
nation, and as the clause proposed by the 
hon. Member strictly abrogates any 
reference to a standard of efficiency, it is 
inconsistent with the first clause, and is, 
therefore, out of Order. The second pro- 
posed new clause (Amendment of law as 
to certificates of due attendance) is con- 
sequent, I think, on the first, and is, 
therefore, also out of Order. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
It will be open to me, I presume on the 
Report stage, to move an Amendment to 
Clause 1 ? 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SWINE FEVER) BILL.—(No. 427.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. Rony in the Chair.] 
Clause I. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I rise not for the purpose of 
opposing the Bill, but to ask for one or 
two explanations with regard to it, and I 
think that probably I shall have to move 
to omit Sub-section 3 of this Ist clause. 
The first question I want to ask is as to 
the principle on which the division of 
the funds for the purposes of the Act is 
to be determined as between Ireland and 
England? Under the Pleuro-Pneumonia 
Act a certain sum was awarded to 
England, and another sum was placed at 
the disposal of the authorities in Ireland. 
There is no mention of such a method 
being adopted in the present Bill. I 
should, therefore, like to know how much 
of the fund which is granted out of 
Imperial funds is to be placed at the 
disposal of England, and how much at 
the disposal of Ireland ? 

CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) sug- 
gested that the sum should be fixed in 
accordance with the number of pigs in 
each country. He did not know what 
the respective numbers were. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H.Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): As the right 
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hon. Gentleman I think knows, the 
original proposition in the Pleuro-Pneu- 
mouia Bill was that a certain sum of 
£20,000 should go to Ireland, but in the 
practical working of the measure that 
system broke down, and it was found to 
be necessary to make grants-in-aid to 
Ireland out of the surplus of the amount 
allocated to England. We intend to 
follow the precedent thus established 
with regard to swine fever, and to allo- 
cate to Ireland as much of the money as 
is necessary to meet the requirements of 
the case. 

*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) 
asked whether the recommendation con- 
tained in Paragraph 37 of the Report of 
the Departmental Committee, with refer- 
ence to giving the Board of Agriculture 
necessary power to slaughter and pay 
all the costs of administration of the 
Act, was embodied in the Bill ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: It was found 
necessary that we should have more 
powers than were given by the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Act, as it would be necessary 
in some cases to destroy premises entirely, 
The right of entry which we have for 
foot-and-mouth disease is not sufficient. 
We therefore take powers in the Bill to 
destroy pig-styes. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, no limit was fixed as to the amount 
of compensation that might be given 
under Sub-section 2. He imagined that 
the Board of Agriculture would adopt the 
limit mentioned in the Report of the 
Committee. If not, he thought the 
House ought to have some notice of the 
kind of rule which would guide their 
proceedings. On another point, there 
was nothing in the Bill to show that 
Great Britain would receive a due pro- 
portion of the money that was to be 
divided between Great Britain and 
Ireland. ' 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
this the Home Rule Bill ? 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he was 
sure he would be called to Order by the 
Chairman if he was out of Order. 
Although Unionist Members had always 
been subjected to interruption on 
the Home Rule Bill, he _ trusted 
that this non-controversial measure 
might be discussed without  inter- 
ruption. He wished, further, to know 
whether, supposing there was a larger 
surplus from the Pleuro-Pneumonia Fund 
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than the £50,000, it could be used for 
the purposes of the Bill? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
pointed out that the allocation of a cer- 
tain sum for Great Britain and a certain 
sum for Ireland under the Act of 1890 
was done away with by the Act of 1892, 
which provided that the whole sum 
should be apportioned as the Treasury 
might direct. That plan had been 
adopted inthe present Bill. At the same 
time, the intention was that if more money 
than the £50,000 was required, and there 
was a balance of the Pleuro-Pneumonia 
Fund, any portion of the balance should 
be used by the Treasury in aid of the 
expenses arising under the Bill. If these 
funds were not sufficient, the Local 
Taxation Account in Great Britain and 
the equivalent Fund in Ireland would be 
drawn upon. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I want to ask a 
further question on this point, because, 
although I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to a certain extent, I do not 
think the whole matter is cleared up. 
Assuming that there happens to be no 
pleuro-pneumonia in existence, how can 
there be any funds to the credit of the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia Account? Do I 
understand that in such a case the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture would 
go to the Treasury and ask for funds to 
be placed to the Pleuro-Pneumonia 
Account to be used for the purposes of 
the Bill? If there was no pleuro-pneu- 
monia to be dealt with, which seems to 
me to be extremely probable, it appears 
to me that the only funds that would be 
at the disposal of the Board of Agricul- 
ture for the purposes of the Bill would 
be the £50,000 for the financial year 
1894-5. If that is so,I shall be bound 
to move an Amendment to Sub-section 3. 
I have one word only tosay with regard 
to the suggestion that has been made to 
limit the compensation to be given for the 
animals slaughtered. I hope the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture will not 
entertain that suggestion. It is true 
that under former Acts the compensation 
was limited, but I think that was very 
hard. I know many cases of pigs 
belonging to labourers which, when 
fattened for Christmas, are worth £8 or 
£10. I think the amount of compensa- 
tion should be left to the discretion of 
the Board, which, I presume, would pro- 
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ceed under a system of valuation, in 
which ease no harm could arise. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: As far as my 
own information goes—and, of course, I 
cannot commit myself on the point—I 
should say that any President of the 
Board of Agriculture would be very un- 
wise if he did not ask the Treasury to 
assent to asum being set apart for the 
purpose of a Pleuro-Pneumonia Fund, be- 
cause, although there may be little or 
no disease, of course you cannot tell 
what may happen. ‘That sum, if not 
needed for dealing with pleuro-pneu- 
monia, would be available for swine 
fever. Of course, I cannot commit any 
future Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
Secretary to the Treasury, but in my 
opinion it would be proper to have a sum 
voted for the purposes of the Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia Act, whether the disease existed 
or not. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It would be in the 
power of the Treasury, under this Bill, 
to allot that sum for the purposes of 
swine fever ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Yes. 

Mr. WINGFIELD-DIGBY (Dorset, 
N.): Does the Bill provide for compen- 
sation for destruction of property if the 
styes are destroyed ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he was not quite satisfied with the 
opinion of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, that it would be in the power 
to set aside a sum of money for pleuro- . 
pneumonia if there was’ no pleuro-pneu- 
monia in existence, but no doubt the 
question would be looked into by the 
Government before Report. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, it was rather important that the 
Government should ascertain whether 
such a power existed, and he hoped it 
would be considered. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time To-morrow. 

PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 

CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 134.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, Clause 1, 16th 
March.) 
Order for Committee read. 


Sir R. WEBSTER, in moving that 
the Order be discharged, said he much re- 
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gretted that, owing to public duties, he | 5). pce7 GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 

had been unable to press the measure ge 

forward this Session, as he thought there BILL.—(Ho. 33.) 

was urgent need for the amendment of | Order for Second Reading read, and 

the law. He hoped that bn Home | dlachanged. 

Secretary might take up the Bill, but, if on Os . 

not, he himself trusted "het he would be | Bill withérewn. 

able to bring it forward himself next 

Session. | ISOLATION HOSPITALS BILL [ Lords}. 
Read the first time; to be read a 

second time upon Tuesday next, and to 


| be printed. [Bill 436.] 


Order discharged. 





Bill withdrawn. 


BLACKROCK AND KINGSTOWN DRAIN- 
AGE AND IMPROVEMENT (re-committed) | House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
BILL [ Lords}. before One o'clock. 
Reported, with Amendments ; Report 

to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
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